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ROLL  OF  THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL  AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Fifth  Session   of  the  Fifteenth  Parliament  of  the  United 

Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


15°  VICTORIiE,  1852, 


Hia  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  George  Frederick 
Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teyiotdale. 
(King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Royal  Highness  George  Wd^liam  Fre- 
derick Charles  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

John  Bird  Archhishop  of  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Chancellor, 

Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  George  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Henry  Marquess  of  Lansdownb,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  CouneiL 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Henry  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England. 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

William  Ameliub  Aubrey  db  Verb  Duke 

of  Saint  Albans. 
Fbanois    OoDOLPHm   D'Aboy    Duke   of 

Leeds. 

Travcis  Duke  of  Bbdfobd. 

William  Spehoeb  Duke  of  Dbyorshirb. 

Duke  of  ICablbobough. 

i       Bjbxby  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Duke  of  Brandon.    (Duke  of 

) 
BT  Oatehdish  Duke  of  Port- 


n. 


Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
HAM  and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Henry  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster.  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household. 

John  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  (In  an- 
other place  as  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.) 

George  Ferrars  Marquess  Townshend. 

James  Brownlow  William  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 

Henry  William  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmonde- 
ley. 

Henry  Weysford  Charles  Plantagenet 
Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Gharlbs  Marquess  of  Ailesbubt. 
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George  Thomas  John  Marquess  of  West- 
.  meath.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Frederick  William  Marquess  of  Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

John   Marquess    of   Breadalbane.      (in 

another  place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 

the  Household,) 

Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster.  (In 
another  place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,) 

Constantine   Henry    Marquess  of  Nor- 

MANBY. 

James  Andrew  Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Geopfrey  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophilus  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery. 

William  Earl  of  Devon. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  William  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Donc aster. 
{Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

John  Sayile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  Willum  Earl  of  Coventry. 

George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

John  Earl  Poulett. 

George  Sholto  Earl  of  Morton.  {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland,) 

CosPATRiCK  Alexander  Earl  of  Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

David  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Airlie. 
(Elected  for  Scotland,) 


David    Earl    of    Leven    and    Melville. 
(Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.    (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.     (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Francis    William    Earl    of     Seafield. 
(Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Alfred  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti- 
mer. 

Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 

William  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles  Augustus  Earl  of  Tankervillb. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

George  Augustus  Earl  Cowper. 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 

Robert  Earl  of  Harborough. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl  of 
Macclesfield. 

George  William  Richard  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret. 

James  Earl  Graham.  (Duke  of  Montrose,) 

William  Earl  Waldegrave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Leicester  Fitzgerald  Charles  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

John  Charles  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

Henry  Richard  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Charles  William  Earl  Fitzwiluam. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

James  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchesteb. 

George  John  Earl  De  Lawarr. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Frederick  Earl  Spencer. 

Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandys  Trum- 
bull Windsor  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
(Marquess  of  Downshire.) 

George  Willum  Frederick  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

Henry  John  Earl  Talbot. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Earl 
Strange.  (Duke  of  Athol,)  (In  an- 
other place  as  Lord  Glenlyon,) 
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Ernest  Augustus  Earl  of  Mount  Edo- 

CUMBE. 

HuoH  Earl  Fortescue. 

Edward  Earl  of  Diqby. 

George  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon. 

George  Earl  Cadogan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

George  John  Danvers  Earl  of  Lanesbo- 
ROUGH.     ( Elected  for  Ireland, ) 

Francis  William  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
(Lord  Charlemont)  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

John  Earl  of  Erne.  [Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Otway  O'Connor  Earl  of  Desart. 
(Elected  for  Ireland,) 

William  Earl  of  Wicklow.  (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

George  Charles  Earl  of  Lucan.  (Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

James  Earl  of  Bandon.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

James  Dupr^  Earl  of  Caledon.  (Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Alexander  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

William  Earl  of  Craven. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

William  Earl  of  Rosse.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Charles  Herbert  Earl  Manvers. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto.  (In  another  place 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,) 

Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

John  Earl  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Germans. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry  Earl 
of  Bradford. 


John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.     (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

George  Henry  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

Richard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

John  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 

John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad^ 

BROKE. 

Charles  William  Earl  Vane.    (Marquess 

of  Londonderry,) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

William  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

William  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichpield. 

George  Frederick  D*Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 
Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 
Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henry  George  Francis  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    (Duke 
of  Boxburghe,) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 

William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

William  Fitzhardinge  Earl  Fitzhardinob. 

Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

John  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Charles  Edward  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke  and    St. 
John. 

George  Viscount  Torrington. 

Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinster. 
(Duke  of  Leinster,) 

Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 

John  Robert  Viscount  Sydney. 

Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 

John  Viscount  De  Vesci.     (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 
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Hates  Viscount  Doneraile.     {Elected for 
Ireland,) 

CoRNWALUS  Viscount  Hawarden.     (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

John  Bruce  Richard  Viscount  O'Neill. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Edward  Jervis  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 

Henrt  Viscount  Melville. 

WiLUAM  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Robert  Edward  Viscount  Lorton.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

George  Viscount  Gordon.  {Earl  of  Aber- 
deen,) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

Richard    John    Viscount     Hutchinson. 
{Earl  of  Bonoughmore,) 

William  Carr  Viscount  Beresford. 

William   Thomas    Viscount    Clancarty. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty,) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Combermere. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canning. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 

John  Viscount  Ponsonby. 

Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 

Henry  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Hugh  Viscount  Gough. 

Charles  James  Bisbop  of  London. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Christopher  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

James  Henry  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol. 

Henry  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

AsHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 


John  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

John  Bishop  of  Elphin,   Eilmore,  and 
Ardagh. 

Thomas  Stuart  Bishop  of  Meath. 

Robert  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  AND  LiSMORE. 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De  Ros. 

Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 

George  Edward  Lord  Audley. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willoughby    di 
Eresby. 

Henry  Otway  Lord  Dacre. 

Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Miles  Thomas  Lord  Beaumont. 

Charles  Lord  Stourton. 

Henry  William  Lord  Berners. 

Henry  Peyto  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 

Henry  Lord  Paget. 

St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 
Bletso. 

Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de  Wal« 

DEN. 

William  Bernard  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clifton.      {Earl  of 
Damley,)    . 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 

George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 

Henry  Valentine  Lord  Stafford. 

George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 

* 

William  Lord  Ward. 

Hugh  Charles  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  George  Lord  Saltoun.  {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland,) 

John  Lord  Gray.   {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Charles   Lord   Sinclair.      {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

John  Lord  Elphinstone.      {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

Charles  Lord  Blantyre.       {Elected  for- 
Scotland,) 

Charles  John  Lord  Colville  of  Culross. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

John  Lord  Rollo.  {Elected for  Scotland.) 
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Henry  Francis  Lord  Polwarth.  (Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Edmund  Lord  Boyle.     {Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery.) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord   Hay.      {Earl  of 
Kinnoul.)        ^ 

David  Lord  Middleton. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

George  William  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 

George  John  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Besshorough.) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Scarsdale. 

George  Lord  Boston. 

Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 

George  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont.) 

George  John  Lord  Vernon. 

George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge.  -{Duke 
of  Argyll.) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Talbot  Lord  Dynevor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 

Robert  Dennett  Lord  Rodney. 

Richard  Noel  Lord  Berwick. 

John  Lord  Sherborne. 

Henry  Lord  Tyrone.     {Marquess  of  Wa- 
terford.) 

Richard  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl  of  Shan- 
non.) 
Edward  Lord  Suffield. 
Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 
George  Lord  Kenyon. 
Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwick.  {Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

James  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 

Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Viscount  Gage.) 

Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland. 

George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Henry  Lord  Mendip.    ( Viscount  Clifden.) 

Francis  Lord  Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart. 
{Earl  of  Moray.) 

Randolph    Lord    Stewart    of   Garlies. 
{Earl  of  Galloway.) 


James  Thomas  Lord  Saltersford.    (.Earl 

of  Courtown.) 

Charles  Lord  Brodrick.  ( Viscount  MidLe^ 
ton.) 

Frederick  Lord  Calthorpe. 

Robert  John  Lord  Carrington. 

Henry  Lord  Bayning. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton. 

John  Lord  Wodehouse. 

John  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 

Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Richard  Hobart  Lord  Fitzgibbon.   {Earl 
of  Clare.) 

Randal  Edward  Lord  Dunsany.     (Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Cadwallader  Davis  Lord  Blayney.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farnham.     (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

John  Cavendish  Lord  Eilmaine.  (Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Robert   Lord   Clonbrock.     (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Lord  Crofton.    (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Lord  Dun  alley.    (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre  Lord  Clarina.  (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Francis   Seymour  Lord  Moore. 
(Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henry  Loftus  Lord  Loftus.    (Mar- 
quess of  Ely.) 

John  Lord  Carysfort.  (Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

Richard  Pepper  Lord  Alvanley. 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abercromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Redesdale. 

George  Lord  Rivers. 

Arthur  Moyses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George    Augustus    Frederick   Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.     (Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskine. 

George  John  Lord  Mont  Eagle.     (Mar- 
quess of  Sligo.) 

Archibald    William    Lord    Ardrossan. 
(Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 

James  Lord  Lauderdale.      (Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale.) 

George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Granard. 
(Earl  of  Granard.) 

Hungerford  Lord  Crewe. 

Alan  Legge  Lord  Gardner. 
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John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Alexander  Lord  Hopetoun.  (Earl 
of  Hopetoun.)  . 

Richard  Lord  Castlemaine.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Georoe    Lord  Meldruh.      (ManpjLess  of 

Huntly.) 
James  Lord  Ross.     (Earl  of  Glasgow.) 

William  Willoughby  Lord  Grinstead. 
(Earl  of  Enniskillen,) 

William  Henry  Tennison  Lord  Foxford. 

(Earl  of  Limerick,) 
Francis  George  Lord  Churchill. 

Frederic  James  Lord  Melbourne.  ^  (In 
another  place  as  Lord  Beawoale,)  ( Vis- 
count Melbourne,) 

George  Francis  Robert  Lord  Harris. 

Charles  Lord  Colchester. 

WiLLLUC  SCHOMBERG    ROBERT   Lord    ReR. 

(Marquess  of  Lothian.) 

Francis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minster.  (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

John  Lord  Ormonde.  (Marquess  of  Or- 
monde.) 

Francis  Lord  Wemtss.  (Earl  of  Wemyss.) 

Robert  Lord  Clanbrassill.  (Earl  of 
Roden.) 

Robert  Lord  Kingston.  ( Earl  of  Kingston. ) 

Edward  Michael  Lord  Silchester.  (Earl 
of  Longford.) 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Lord 
Glenlton.  (In  another  place  as  Earl 
Strange. )     (Duke  of  Athol. ) 

William  Lord  Maryborough.  (Earl  of 
Momington.) 

John  Lord  Oriel.  ( Viscount  Massereene.) 

Thomas  Henry  Lord  Ravensworth. 

Thomas  Lord  Delamere. 

John  George  Weld  Lord  Forester. 

John  James  Lord  Rayleigh. 

Ulysses  Lord  Downes.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Robert  Francis  Lord  Gifford. 

Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Lord  Penshurst. 
(Viscount  Strangford.) 

Ulick  John  Lord  Somerhill.  (Marquess 
of  Clanricarde.) 

James  Lord  Wigan.  (Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres.) 

Thomas  Lord  Ranfurly.  (Earl  of  Ban- 
furly.) 

George  Lord  De  Tabley. 
John  Lord  Whabncliffe. 


William  Lord  Feversham. 

John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

James  Lord  Fife.     (Earl  of  Fife.) 

John  Henry  Lord  Tenterden. 

William  Conyngham  Lord  Plunket. 

Thomas  Lord  Melros.  (Earl  of  Had- 
dington.) 

Henry  Richard  Charles  Lord  Cowley. 

William  Lord  Heytesbury. 

Archibald  John  Lord  Rosebery.  (Earl 
of  Rosebery.) 

Richard   Lord   Clanwilliam.      (Earl   of 

Clanwilliam.) 
Edward  Lord  Skelmersdale. 
William  Samuel  Lord  Wynford. 
Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

William  Henry  Lord  Kilmarnock.  (Earl 
of  Erroll.) 

Arthur  James  Lord  Fingall.  (Earl  of 
Fingall.) 

Charles  William  Lord  Sefton.  (Earl  of 
Sefton.) 

Nathaniel  Lord  Clements.  (Earl  of  Let- 
trim.) 

George  William  Fox  Lord  Rossie.  (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Thomas  Lord  Kenus.  (Marquess  of  Head- 
fort.) 

William  Lord  Chaworth.  (Earl  of 
Meath.) 

Charles  Adolphus  Lord  Dunmore.  (Earl 
of  Dunmore.) 

Robert  Montgomereb  Lord  Hamilton. 
(Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,) 

John  Hobart  Lord  Howden. 

WiLLUM  Lord  Panmure. 

George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimore. 

Edward  Pryce  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henry  Spencer  Lord  Templemore. 

William  Lewis  Lord  Dinorben. 

Valentine  Browne  Lord  Cloncurry. 

James  Lord  De  Saumarez. 

George  Godolphin  Lord  Godolphin. 

Lucius  Bentinck  Lord  Hunsdon.  (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

Robert  Campbell  Lord  Abinger. 

Philip  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley. 

William  Bingham  Lord  Ashburton. 

Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 

Edward  John  Lord  Hatherton. 

Archibald  Lord  Worlingham.  (In  ano- 
ther place  cts  Lord  Acheson,)  (Earl  of 
Gosford.) 
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Edward  Berkeley  Lord  Portman. 
Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lovat. 
William  Bateman  Lord  Bateman. 

Francis  William  Lord  Charlemont.  (In 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Charlemont) 

Francis  Alexander  Lord  Kintore.  (Earl 
of  Kintore,) 

Cornelius  Lord  Lismore.  ( Viscount  Lis- 
more,) 

Henrt  Robert  Lord  Rossmore. 

Robert  Shafland  Lord  Carew. 

William  Francis  Spencer  Lord  De 
Mauley. 

John  Lord  Wrottesley. 
Charles  Lord  Sudeley. 
Frederick  Henry  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 

Frederic  James  Lord  Beauyale.  (In  an- 
other place  as  Lord  Melbourne,)  ( Vis- 
count Melbourne,) 

Edward  John  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Henry  Villiers  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 
WiLLUM  Henry  Lord  Leigh. 
Paul  Beilby  Lord  Wenlock. 
Charles  Lord  Lurgan. 
Nicholas  Wiluam  Lord  Colborne. 
Arthur  Lord  De  Freyne. 


James  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Thomas  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 

John  Lord  Seaton. 

Edward  Arthur  Wellington  Lord  Keakk. 

John  Lord  Campbell. 

John  Lord  Oxenfoord.     (Earl  of  Stair.) 

Valentine  Lord  E^nmare.  (Earl  of  Ken^ 
mare,) 

Charles  Crespigny  Lord  Vivian. 

John  Lord  Congleton. 

Denis  St.  George  Lord  Dunsandlb  and 
Clanconal.   (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Archibald  Lord  Acheson.     (In  another 
place  as  Lord  Worlingham,)     (Earl  of 

Oosford,) 

Richard  Lord  Dartrey.  (Lord  Cremome.) 

Richard  Bulkeley  Philipps  Lord  Mel- 
ford. 

James  Lord  Elgin.      (Earl  of  Elgin  and 

Kincardine,) 
Frederick    Temple    Lord    Clandebote. 

(Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye,) 

Albert  Denison  Lord  Londesborough. 

Samuel  Lord  Overstone. 

Thomas  Lord  Truro.     (In  another  place 
as  Lord  Chancellor,) 

Robert  Monsey  Lord  Cranworth. 

John  Cam  Lord  Brouqhton. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Bank, 
beginning  vnth  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Con- 
ference with  the  Commxms,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  Hou^e  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose  within 
the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon  any 
public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron* 
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CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon.     George    Rice    Rice 

Trevor, 
David     Arthur      Saunders 

Davies. 

CARMARTHEN. 
David  Morris. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Gordon  Doug- 
las Pennant. 

CARNARVON. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

CHATHAM. 

Rt.   hon.    George    Stevens 

(Byng)  Viscount  Enfield. 

CHELTENHAM. 

Charles     Lennox    Grenville 

Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
William  Tatton  Egerton, 
George  Cornwall  Legh. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
John  Tollemache. 

CHESTER. 

Hon.  Hugh  Lupus  (Gros- 
venor)  Earl  Grosvenor, 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. 

CHICHESTER. 
John  Abel  Smith, 
Hon.  (George  Charles  Henry 

Gordon  Lennox)  Lord  G. 

C.  H.  G.  Lennox. 


{COMMONS} 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Henry  George  Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon.  Edward  Alfred  John 

Harris. 

CIRENCESTER. 
John  Randolph  MuUings, 
Hon.  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick (Villiers)  Viscount 
Villiers. 

CLITHEROE. 
Matthew  Wilson. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry  Aglionby  Aglionby, 
Edward  Horsman. 

COLCHESTER. 
Hon.   (John  James  Robert 
Manners)  Lord  J.  J.  R. 
Manners, 
Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

CORNWALL. 

(Eastern  IHvision.) 

William  Henry  Pole  Carew, 

Thomas   James   Agar   Ro- 

bartes. 

( Western  Division.) 
Edward     WilUam     Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Ellice, 
Charles  Geach. 

CRICKLADE. 
John  Neeld, 

Ambrose    Lethbridge   God- 
dard. 

CUMBERLAND. 

(Eastern  Division.) 

Hon.     Charles     Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  Marshall. 

( Western  Division.) 
Edward  Stanley, 
Henry  Lowther. 

DARTMOUTH. 
George  Moffatt. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

bt, 
Hon.  William  Bagot. 

DENBIGH. 
Frederick  Richard  West. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
William  Evans. 

(Southern  Division.) 
William  Mundy, 
Charles  Robert  Colville. 


Members, 

DERBY. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Lawrence  Heyworth. 

DEVIZES. 
George     Heneage     Walker 

Heneage, 
James    Bucknall    Bucknall 

Estcourt. 

DEVONPORT. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Tufhell, 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Romilly^ 
knt. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
SirThomasDyke  Acland^bt., 
Lewis  William  Buck. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Sir     John     Buller     Tarda 

Buller,  bt., 
Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
Rt.     hon.     George    Lionel 

Dawson  Darner, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
George  Bankes, 
Henry  Ker  Seymer, 
John  Floyer. 

DOVOR. 
Edward  Royd  Rice, 
Rt.hon.  Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 

DROITWICH. 
Sir  John  Somerset  Paking- 
ton,  bt. 

DUDLEY. 
John  Benbow. 

DURHAM. 
(Northern  Dunsion.) 
Robert  Buncombe  Shafto, 
Hon.   George    Henry  Rob- 
ert  Charles  (Vane)  Vis- 
count Seaham. 

(Southern  DivisioH.) 
Hon.  (Harry  George  Vane) 

Lord  H.  G.  Vane, 
James  Farrer. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
Thomas  Colpitts  Granger, 
Henry  John  Spearman. 

ESSEX. 
(Northern  JDtimtm.) 
Sir  John  Tyssen  Tyrell,  bt., 
William  Beresfbrd. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Thomas  William  Bramston, 
Sir  £dward  North  Buxton, 
bt. 


List  of 

EVESHAM. 
Rt.  bon.  (Arthur  Marcus  Cecil 

Hill).  Lord  A.  M.  C.  Hill, 
Sir    Henry    PoUard    Wil- 

loughby,  bt. 

EXETER. 
Sir    John    Thomas    Buller 

Duckworth,  bt., 
Edward  Divett. 

EYE. 
jSir  Edward  Eerrison,  bt. 

FINSBURY. 
Thomas  Wakley, 
Thomas  SlingsbyDuncombe. 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Mostyn  Lloyd 
Mostyn. 

FLINT. 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  bt. 

FROME. 
Hon.  Robert  Edward  Boyle. 

GATESHEAD. 
William  Hutt. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Sir  George  Tyler,  knt., 
Christopher     Rice     Mansel 
Talbot. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division, ) 

Christopher    William    Cod- 

riugton, 
Hon.    Henry  Charles  Fitz- 

roy  (Somerset)  Marquess 

of  Worcester. 

( Western  Division. ) 
Robert  Blagden  Hale, 
Hon.  George  Charles  Grant- 
ley  Fitzhardinge   Berke- 
ley. 

GLOUCESTER. 
Henry  Thomas  Hope, 
Hon.     Maurice     Frederick 
Fitzhardinge  Berkeley. 

GRANTHAM. 
Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Rt.   hon.  Frederick  James 
ToUemache. 

GREENWICH. 


David  Salomons. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 
Edward  Heneage. 

GUILDFORD. 
Henry  Currie, 
Ross  Donnelly  Mangles. 


{COMMONS} 

HALIFAX. 
Henry  Edwards, 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
bt. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Rt.  hon.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 

fevre, 
Melville  Portal. 

(  Southern  Division.) 
Hon.     (Charles    Wellesley) 

Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Henry  Combe  Compton. 

HARWICH. 
John  Bagshaw, 
Robert  Wigram  Crawford. 

HASTINGS. 
Robert  Hollond, 
Musgrave  Briscoe. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
John  Evans. 

HELSTON. 
Sir      Richard      Rawlinson 
Vyvyan,  bt. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas  William  Booker, 
Francis    Richard     Haggitt 

Wegg  Pressor, 
George  Comewall  Lewis. 

HEREFORD. 
Sir  RobCTt  Price,  bt., 
Henry  Morgan  Clifford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir  Henry  Meux,  bt., 
Thomas  Plumer  Halsey, 
Hon.  Thomas  Brand. 

HERTFORD. 

Hon.  Philip  Henry  (Stan- 
hope) Viscount  Mahon, 

Hon.  William  Francis  Cow- 
per. 

HONITON. 
Joseph  Locke, 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  bt. 

HORSHAM. 
Rt.  Hon.  (Edward  Howard) 
Lord  E.  Howard. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
William  Rookes   Crompton 
Stansfield. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward  Fellowes, 
George  Thornhill. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan  Peel, 
Thomas  Baring. 


Members. 

HTTHE. 
Edward  Drake  Brockman. 

IPSWICH. 
John  Chevallier  Cobbold, 
Hugh  Edward  Adair. 

KENDAL. 
George  Carr  Glyn. 

KENT. 
(Eastern  Division.) 

William  Deedes. 

( Western  Division.) 
Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bt., 
Thomas  Law  Hodges. 

KIDDERMINSTER 
John  Best. 

KING'S  LYNN. 

Hon.  Edward  Henry  (Stan- 
ley) Lord  Stanley 

Hon.  Robert  (Jocelyn)  Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
James  Clay, 
Right  hon.  Matthew  Talbot 

Baines. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Thomas  Collins, 
Joshua  Proctor  Westhead. 

LAMBETH. 
William  Williams, 
Rt.  hon.  Charles  TennysoA 
D  *Eyncourt. 

LANCASHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
James  Heywood. 

{Southern  Division.) 
William  Brown, 
Alexander  Henry. 

LANCASTER. 
Robert  Baynes  Armstrong, 
Thomas  Greene. 

LAUNCESTON. 
William  Bowles. 

LEEDS. 
William  Beckett, 
James  Garth  Marshall. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 

Hon.  (Charles    Henry    So 
merset     Manners)     Loed 
C.  H.  S.  Manners, 

Edward  Basil  Farnham. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  bt., 
Charles  William  Packe. 


LiHof 

LEICESTER. 
Ridiard  Harris, 
John  BUis« 

LEOMINSTER. 
Q«arg«>  Arkwright, 
FrtdoHck  Peel- 

LEWES. 

Hoft.  HlHUT  FiUTOT, 

Robert  r<Hr(ect. 

UOHFIELIX 
Hen.  (AbfKni  Henrr  Paget) 

Lord  A.  H.  Pa<^ 
Hon.  ThiMiMs  WilUam  (An- 
iOQ^  VUcoant  Ansoiu 
UNCOLSSniRE, 

Rc4mt  Aikm  CkrisMlMr, 
Sir  Mottiagve  Jelut  Clioline^ 
leT,  U. 


HiMu  WittiMi  AtteTne^Cedl^ 

Lim4  Biineli)eT« 
Sir  Jelui  Tn4lo|ie.  U. 

UNCV>LN\ 
CWmIik^  De  Lm  Wdkfo  SiV- 


{COMMONS} 

MALMESBURT. 
Hon.  James  Kenneth  How- 
ard. 

MALTON. 
J<^  Walbanke  Childers, 
John  Ereljn  Denison. 

MANCHESTER. 
Rt.    hon.    Thomas    MOner 

Gihson, 
J<^  Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Hon.  (Ernest  Angnstns 
Charles  Bmdeiien  Bmce) 
Lord  B.  A.  C.  B.  Bmce, 

Henrr  Bingham  Baring. 

MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Biowalow  WiUtam  Knox. 

MARTLEBOXE. 
Hon.  (DndleT  Cootts  Stuart) 

Loid  D.  e.  Smart, 
Sir  Benjamin  HaU.  be 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard  Richaids. 


Members. 

^^        NEWPORT. 
William    Henrj    Chichdqr 

Plowden, 
Charies  Wjkeham  Martin. 

NORFOLK. 
{EmMUrm  DwiMiom.) 
Henry  N^ns  Burrooghes, 
Edmund  Wod^oose. 

( 


William  Bagge, 
Hon.  Edward  Keppdl  Went- 
worth  Coke. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
William  Battje  Wrightson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Thomas  Philip  Mannsel!, 
Stafford  Ai^nstna  0*Bria[i 


k>. 


MERTHTR  TYDVIL. 


Sir  Charles  Kn^htler,  hC, 
Rkhard  Hewj  Rii^ard  Ho w- 
ard  TTse. 


USKEARR 
Rkinf4  Rifcld^fc  Ci^wder. 

UVKRiVOL. 
£l«wlCai4w^ 

S«r  ThMaas  Bef«aid  Biitih. 

LOCCIVXN. 
St.     Vmu     ;J^;hai    R«»ell) 

Lwd  J.  RmssieflL 
S«r  Jia3M»  Nkew  W. 
UiMMt  Xath«a  ^lKiriran>  I^ 


Sir  Josiah  John  Gnest*  bc    ;  Raikes  Cuiie, 

\  MIN4J:S£3L 

''  Rt.  hon.   (Robert    Grosre- 
j      nor^  Lord  R«  GnKrewir. 
Ral^  Betmai  Osborne. 


S 


MIWKTLST. 
Hcniw  Wsl|iole. 


CharW  iVtaYitts  S 


tiMI 

EiiwIAr^vS 


Sai^  Craven  Hevr  0|^ 


H«KT  RaHer  C9hyw 


£M« 
H«L  Ar«bir  Riekarl  (W^ 


H«Veet  WjiidicBS    ndtaoK 


S 


ITMCU>^SS^ 
TWrnas  Xm&e  A  Vir. 

J<M9ia  n^nKoBMi^ 


^nxiir^^ 


MxATlSSmElA 


H«a.  Jv'ibiL  Heurr  T^uoh^ 
JlaDflMcs  Sxnaia*. 


F«icr»OV 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Hon.     Montague     (Bertie) 

Lord  Norreys, 
George    Granville    Vernon 

Harcourt, 
Joseph  Warner  Henley. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
Sir  William  Page  Wood,  knt. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  bt., 
Rt.    Hon.    William    Ewart 

Gladstone. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 

han  (Campbell)  Viscount 

Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
Howell  Gwyn, 
Francis  Mowatt. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.     George     Wentworth 

FitzwiUiam, 
William  George  Cayendish. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Sir  William  George  Hylton 
JoUiffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Hon.  Hugh  (Fortescue)  Vis- 
count Ebrington, 
Roundell  Palmer. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Hon.  Beilby  Richard  Lawley, 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 

POOLE. 
Henry  Danby  Seymour, 
Sir  George  Richard  Philips, 
bt. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Francis  Thorn- 
hill  Baring,  bt.. 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, bt. 

PRESTON. 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bt., 
Charles  Pasco  Grenfell. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  bt. 

READING.    • 
Francis  Pigott, 
John  Frederick  Stanford. 

REIGATE. 
HouLThomas  Somers  Cocks. 


{COMMONS} 
RETFORD  (EAST). 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  ( Monckton- Ar- 
undell)  Viscount  Galway. 

RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  jun. 

RIPON. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 

George  Graham,  bt., 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles. 

ROCHDALE. 
William      Sharman    Craw- 
ford. 

ROCHESTER. 
Ralph  Bemal, 
Thomas  Twisden  Hodges. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel. 

RYE. 
Herbert  Mascall  Curteis. 

ST.  ALBAN'S. 
Jacob  Bell 

George  William  John  Rep- 
ton. 

ST.  IVES. 
Hon.  (William  John  Frede- 
ric  Powlett)  Lord  W.  J. 
F.  Powlett. 

SALFORD. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 

William  James  Chaplin, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 

SALOP,  OR  SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
William  Ormsby  Gore, 
John  Whitehall  Dod. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive, 
Hon.  Orlando  George  Chas. 

(Bridgeman)        Viscount 

Newport. 

SANDWICH. 
Hon.  (Clarence  Edward  Pa- 
get) Lord  C.  E.  Paget, 
Charles  William  Grenfell. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 

Johnstone,  bt., 
George  Frederick  YouVig. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 


Memherg, 

SHEFFIELD. 
John  Parker, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
John  Twizell  Wawn. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 

Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell^ 
bt., 

Hon.  (Alexander  Francis 
Charles  Gordon  Lennox) 
Lord  A.  F.  C.  G.  Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Edward  Holmes  Baldock, 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern  IHvision.) 
William  Miles, 
William  Pinney. 

( Western  Division.) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
William  Henry  Powell  Gore 
Langton. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir  Alexander  James  Ed- 
mund Cockbum,  knt, 
Brodie  M'Ghie  Willcoz. 

SOUTHWARK. 
John  Humphery, 
Sir    William     Molesworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division,) 

Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
Smith  Child. 

(Southern  Division,) 

Hon.  William  Walter  (Legge) 

Viscount  Lewisham, 
Hon.  George  Anson. 

STAFFORD. 
David  Urquhart, 
Thomas  Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon.  Charles  Cecil  John 
(Manners)  Marquess  of 
Granby. 

Rt.  hon.  John  Charles  Her* 
ries. 

STOCKPORT. 

James  Heald, 
James  Kershaw. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Copeland. 


Liu  of 

STROUD. 
Winiam  Henrr  Stanton, 
George  Poulett  Scrope. 

SUFFOLK. 

Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  (Thellus- 

son)  Lord  Rendlesham, 
£dward  Sherlock  Gooch. 

(  Wetttm  Dirisum.) 
Harry  Spencer  Waddingion, 
Philip  Bennet,  jun. 

SUNDERLAND. 

Sir  HedworthWilliam8on,ht . , 

George  Hudson. 

SURREY. 
{Eastern  I}irisHm.) 

Hon.    Peter    John     Locke 

Kinsr, 
Thomas  Alcock. 

{Western  Division,) 
William  John  Eveljn, 
Henry  Dnunmond. 

SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  DidskmJ) 
Augustus  Elliott  Fuller, 
Charles  Hay  Frewen. 

(  We$tem  DtFtmm.) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  ^Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March, 
Kiehaid  Prime. 

SWANSEA. 
John  Henry  Viyian. 

TAMWORTH. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
John  Townsend. 

TAUNTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Labonchere, 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke.  bt. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Hon.      Edward     Southwell 

RussoH, 
John  Salusbury  Trelawny. 

TEWKESBURY. 
John  Manin, 
Humphrey  Brown. 

THETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  ^Fitx- 

roy)  Earl  of  £  us  ton, 
Hon.  Francis  Baring. 

TUIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey, 

bt. 

TIVERTON. 

John  Heatheoat, 
Kt.  hon.  Henry  John  ^Tem- 
ple) Viftcount  PafanerstoQ. 


{COMMONS} 

totnt:ss. 

Rt.  hon.  Edward  Adolphos 
(Seymour)  Lord  Seymour, 
Charles  Barry  Baldwin. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
George  Thompson, 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt. 

TRURa 
John  Ennis  Virian,  i 

Humphrey  Willyams. 

TYNTIMOUTH.  j 

Ralph  William  Grey.  i 

WAKEFIELD. 
George  Sandars. 

WALLINGFORD. 
William     Seymour     Black- 
stone. 

WALSALL. 
Hon.  Edward  Richard  Lit-, 
tleton. 

WAREHAM.  ! 

John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 

WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
{yortkem  Dirisiom.) 

Charles  Xewdigate  Xewde- 
gate, 

Richard  Spooner. 

{Somthem  jDrrtmni.) 

Hon.  Heneage  ^Finch)  Lord 
Guernsey 

Hon.  George  Guy  (GreyiUe) 
Lord  Brooke. 

WARWICK.  j 

William  Collins,  | 

Sir  Charies  Eurwicke  Doug- 
las, knt. 

WELLS. 

Rt.    hon.    William     Good- 
enousrh  Hayter, 

Richard  Blakemore. 
WENLOCK. 

Hon.     George    Cecil   Weld. 
Forester, 

James  Milnes  Gaskell. 

WESTBURY. 
James  Wilson. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  k.c.b., 
Charles  Lushington. 

WESTMOREL.\ND. 
Hon.  Honrv  Cevil  Lowtber, 
William  Thompson. 

WEYMOUTH  JLXP  MELCOMBE 

KECIS. 
William  LiK^kvor  Fnvstun. 
Hon.      Frederick      William 
Child  ViUierv.  \ 


WHITBY. 
Robert  Stephenacm. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert  Charles  Hfldjaid. 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  James  Lindaej, 
Ralph  Anthony  TlucknesBe. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
Edward  Dawes. 

WILTON. 
Hon.  James  Charles  Her- 
bert Welbore  Ellis  (Agmr) 
Tisconnt  Somerton. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(iVbrlftarm  DtmuiL) 
Walter  Long, 

Thomas  Henij  Sutton  So- 
theron. 

{SomAern  jyimakmJ^ 
Rt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbot, 
John  Benett. 

WINCHESTER. 
John  Bonham  Carter. 
Sir  James  BuDer  Ernst, bt. 

WINDSOR. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Hateh^* 
George  Alexander  Beid. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Hon.    Charies  Pdham  ViL 

liers, 
Thomas  Thomelj. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.  John  Winston  (Spen- 
cer Churchill)   Marquess 
of  Blandford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
{EeMttmlHKhmmu) 
George  Rushont, 
John  Hodgetts  HodgetU  Fo- 
ley. 

(  Hcstefi 
Hon.     Henrj 

Lrgon, 
Frederick  Winn  Knigbt. 

WORCESTER, 
Osman  Ricardo, 
Francis  Rufford. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPEfG). 
George  Henrr  Dashwoody 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (GR£AT)l 
Charles  Edward  Rumbold,' 
Joseph  Sandars. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Edward  Stillingfleet  Cmjieyy 
Hon.  Octayios  Doneombe. 


Beanehamp 
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YORK  SHIRE— «on«inM«rf. 
{East  Riding.) 
Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe, 
Kt.  hon.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 
Lord  Hotham. 

( West  Riding.) 
Edmund  Becket  Denison, 
Bichard  Gobden. 
YORK. 

William  Mordaunt  Edward 

Milner, 
John  George  Smyth. 

SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
Alexander    Dingwall    For- 

dyce. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Sir  Archibald    Islay  Camp- 
bell, bt. 

AYRSHIRE. 
Alexander  Oswald. 
AYR,  Ac. 
Hon.   (Patrick  James  Her- 
bert    Crichton      Stuart) 
Lord  P.  J.  H.  C.  Stuart. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
James  Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.    James  Archibald 
Stuart  Wortley. 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  Trail. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  SHIRES. 
James  Johnstone. 

CUPAR,  Ac. 
Edward  EUice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
^Alexander  Smollett. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon.     Archibald     William 
(Douglas)  Viscount  Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES,  Ac. 
William  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
George  Duncan. 

DYSART,  Ac. 
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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IN  THE 

Fifth    Session    op    the    Fifteenth    Parliament   of 
THE    United    Kingdom   op   Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

APPOINTED  TO  MEET  21  SEPTEMBER,  1847,  AND  FROM  THENCE 
CONTINUED  TILL  3  FEBRUARY,  1852,  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  YeAR 
OF  THE  ReION    of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

TfMsday,  February  3,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Sat  firtt.^The  Earl  of  Derby,  after 
the  Death  of  his  Father  ;  the  Lord  Fitzgibbon, 
after  the  Death  of  his  Brother ;  the  Lord  Cal- 
thorp,  after  the  Death  of  his  Brother. 
Took  the  OoMt— The  Lord  Colyille  of  Culross. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Select  Vestries ;  County 
Courts  Further  Extension ;  Office  of  Messenger 
to  the  Great  Seal  Abolition. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Parliament,  which  had  been  pro- 
rogued successivelv  from  the  4th 
of  September,  to  the  4th  of  November, 
thence  to  the  15th  of  January,  and  thence 
to  the  3rd  of  February,  met  this  day  for 
despatch  of  business. 

The  Session  of  the  Parliament  was 
opened  by  The  QUEEN  in  Person.  Being 
seated  on  the  Throne,  and  the  Commons 
being  at  the  Bar,  with  their  Speaker, 
HER  MAJESTY  was  pleased  to  make  a 
most  Gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  follows : — 

VOL.  CXIX.    [third  series.] 


^^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  Period  has  arrived  when, 
according  to. Usage,  I  can  again  avail 
Myself  of  your  Advice  and  Assistance 
in  the  Preparation  and  Adoption  of 
Measures  vt^hich  the  Welfare  of  the 
Country  may  require, 

'^  I  CONTINUE  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  Relations  with  Foreign 
Powers. 

'^  The  complicated  Affairs  of  the 
Duchies  o{ Holstein  and  Slesmffhtive 
continued  to  engage  My  Attention. 
I  have  every  Reason  to  expect  that 
the  Treaty  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  which  was  concluded  at 
Berlin  in  the  Year  before  last,  will  in 
a  short  Time  be  fully  and  completely 
executed. 

"  I  REGRET  that  the  War  which 
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unfortunately  broke  out  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
more  than  a  Year  as:o  still  continues. 
Papers  will  be  laid  before  you  con- 
taining full  Information  as  to  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  War,  and  the  Measures 
which  have  been  taken  for  bringing  it 
to  a  Termination. 

"  While  I  have  observed  with  sin- 
cere Satisfaction  the  Tranquillity  which 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  greater 
Portion  of  Ireland,  it  is  with  much 
Regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you, 
that  certain  Parts  of  the  Counties  of 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth  have 
been  marked  by  the  Commission  of 
Outrages  of  the  most  serious  Descrip- 
tion. The  Powers  of  the  existing 
Law  have  been  promptly  exerted  for 
the  Detection  of  the  Offenders,  and 
for  the  Repression  of  a  System  of 
Crime  and  Violence  fatal  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Country.  My  Atten- 
tion will  continue  to  be  directed  to 
this  important  Object. 

^^Oentlemen    of    the    House    of 
Commons, 

"  I  HAVE  ordered  Estimates  of  the 
Expenses  of  the  current  Year  to  be 
laid  before  you. 

"  I  RELY  with  Confidence  on  your 
Loyalty  and  Zeal  to  make  adequate 
Provision  for  the  Public  Service. 

"  Where  any  Increase  has  been 
made  in  the  Estimates  of  the  present 
over  the  past  Year,  such  Explanations 
will  be  given  as  will,  I  trust,  satisfy 
you  that  such  Increase  is  consistent 
with  a  steady  Adherence  to  a  pacific 
Policy  and  with  the  Dictates  of  a  wise 
Economy. 

'^  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  Improvement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  its  various  De- 
The  Queen's  Speech 


partments  has  continued  to  receive 
My  anxious  Attention ;  and  in  further- 
ance of  that  Object  I  have  directed 
Bills  to  be  prepared,  founded  upon  the 
Reports  made  to  Me  by  the  respective 
Commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Practice  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
as  nothing  tends  more  to  the  Peace, 
Prosperity,  and  Contentment  of  a 
Country  than  the  speedy  and  impartial 
Administration  of  Justice.  I  earnestly 
recommend  these  Measures  to  your 
deliberate  Attention. 

*'  The  Act  of  1848  for  suspending 
the  Operation  of  a  previous  Act  con- 
ferring Representative  Institutions  on 
New  Zealand  will  expire  early  in  the 
next  Year.  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  Necessity  for  its  Re- 
newal, and  that  no  Obstacle  any  longer 
exists  to  the  Enjoyment  of  Represen- 
tative Institutions  by  New  Zealand. 
The  form  of  these  Institutions  will, 
however,  require  your  Consideration ; 
and  the  additional  Information  which 
has  been  obtained  since  the  passing  of 
the  Acts  in  question  will,  I  trust, 
enable  you  to  arrive  at  a  Decision 
beneficial  to  that  important  Colony. 

"  It  gives  Me  great  Satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  state  to  you,  that  the  large 
Reductions  of  Taxes  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  a  proportionate  Dimmu- 
tion  of  the  National  Income.  The 
Revenue  of  the  past  Year  has  been 
fully  adequate  to  the  Demands  of  the 
Public  Service,  while  the  Reduction 
of  Taxation  has  tended  greatly  to 
the  Relief  and  Comfort  of  My  Sub- 
jects. 

^'  I  ACKNOWLEDGE,  with  Thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God,  that  Tranquil- 
lity, good  Order,  and  willing  Obedi- 
ence to  the  Laws    continue  to  pre- 
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vail  generally  throughout  the  Coun- 
try. 

''  It  appears  to  Me  that  this  is  a 
fitting  Time  for  calmly  considering  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make 
such  Amendments  in  the  Act  of  the 
late  Reign  relating  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  Commons  in  ParUament 
as  may  be  deemed  calculated  to  carry 
into  more  complete  Effect  the  Prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  Law  is  founded. 

''  I  H AVB  the  fullest  Confidence  that 
in  any  such  Consideration  you  will 
firmly  adhere  to  the  acknowledged 
Principles  of  the  Constitution  by  which 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
Authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
the  People  are  equally  secured." 


Heb  Majestt  then  retired. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

The  Qusbm's  Speech  having  been  re- 
ported by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  EARt  of  ALBEMARLE  rose  and 
said :  My  Lords,  I  ^se  to  propose  that  a 
humble  Address  b^  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  answer  io  the  gracious  Speech 
which  we  have  this  day  heard  delivered 
from  the  Throne*  It  is  with  much  anxiety 
that  I  call  upon  your  Lordships  for  this 
annual  expression  of  your  homage  —  an 
anxiety  arising  not  merely  from  the  novel 
position  in  which  I  find  myself  in  address- 
ing your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  but 
also  from  a  sense  of  the  important  and 
delicate  nature  of  some  of  the  topics  which 
have  been  necessarily  introduced  into  the 
Royal  Speech,  and  to  which,  consequently, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention. 

Her  Majesty  assures  us  that  She  con^ 
tinues  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  Foreign  Powers.  I  readily 
anticipate  the  satidPaction  with  which  your 
Lordships  will  receive  this  gracious  an- 
nouncement from  Her  Majesty,  and  that 
yon  will  oordially  concur  in  this  portion 
of  the  Address  which  I  am  about  to 
propose  to  you.  If,  my  Lords,  we  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  Uie  events  which  have 
tranBpired  in  varioos  part^  of  the  Conti- 
aenyt  dariiig  the  lasl  four  years-— £rom  Feb- 


ruarv,  1848,  to  the  present  February,  of 
1852-^if  we  compare  these  events  with 
what  has  happened  at  home  within  the 
same  time,  your   Lordships  will  concur 
readily  in  thinking  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  most  grateful  for  the  pos- 
session of  those  institutions  under  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live.    For,  while 
political    storms    have  convulsed    almost 
every  other  country  of  Europe;  with  our- 
selves, there  has  been  a  calm  of  prosperity 
almost  without  precedent  even  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  own  island.     But,  my  Lords, 
while  we  may  be   permitted  to  indulge 
in  a  natural   partiality  for   our   institu- 
tions, 80  congenial  to  our  tastes  and  so 
adapted  to    our   wants,   we    should    not 
be  unmindful  of   what  is  due  to  other 
nations.     Every  nation,  my  Lords,  has  a 
right  to  live  under  the  constitution  that  it 
chooses  to  select.     It  is  a  right  that  we  * 
claim  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  right  which 
we  are  bound  to  recognise  in  other  nations. 
My  Lords,  Providence  has  designed  that 
nations  should  be  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  this  dependence  ought  ever 
to  be  in  proportion  to  their  propinquity.  "  A 
natural  enemy,"  my  Lords,  a  phrase  very 
fashiouable  in  a  period  of  less  enlighten- 
ment than  our  own,  and  too  often  applied 
to  a  neighbouring  State,  is  now  happily 
falling  into  disuse.     My  Lords,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "a  natural  enemy."    God 
has  made  us  to  live  at  peace  with  each 
other — to  live  as  friends,  not  as  enemies. 
This  I  believe  to  be  felt  by  every  one  of  your 
Lordships  :  it  is  a  truth,  however,  which 
has  been  imperfectly  known,   and  little 
acted  upon,  by  either  this  or  any  other 
country;  and  as  it  has  caused  us  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  learn,  I  hope  we  may  estimate  it  at 
the  price  we  have  paid  for  it.     My  Lords, 
the  Exhibition  of  last  year  tended  greatly 
to  impress   upon   us   the   importance  of 
this  truth;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
friendly  intercourse  among  nations,  and 
especially  between  ourselves  and  France, 
which  took  place  on  that  great  display 
of  the  industry  of  the   world,   will   not 
easily  be  effaced.     In  the  autumn  of  last 
year,   I    had  the    happiness   to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Paris.     I  had  there  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of    State 
for  Foreign  Affairs;   I  was  a  witness  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  doctrines 
my  noble  Friend  inculcated  of  peace  and 
good-will  were  received  \xf  his  audienee. 
B2 
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And  at  a  later  period,  when  I  visited 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  same  coun- 
try, I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
favourahle  impression  towards  England 
had  extended  from  the  hanks  of  the  Seine 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  With 
these  feelings,  my  Lords,  I  do  sincerely 
trust  that  the  assurances  of  peace  and 
good-will  which  Her  Majesty  has  received 
from  Foreign  Powers,  may  continue  to 
exist  with  all  countries,  and  particularly 
with  our  nearest  neighhour,  so  that  we 
may  realise  the  prediction  which  our  great- 
est dramatist  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  our  kings,  who  prophesied  that — 

"  England   and    France,   whose  Tery    shores 
grow  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
Should  lose  their  hatred." 

My  Lords,  Her  Majesty  informs  us  that 
"  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  Duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Sleswig  continue  to  engage 
Her  attention,  and  assures  us  that  She  has 
reason  to  expect  that  the  treaty  hetween 
Germany  and  Denmark,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  Berlin  the  year  hefore  last,  will 
in  a  short  time  he  fully  and  completely 
executed."  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  that 
that  announcement  will  he  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  you  all,  for  it  forms  another  gua- 
rantee that  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
will  not  he  disturbed. 

My  Lords,  the  Royal  Speech  goes  on  to 
express  regret  that  a  war  which  had  un- 
fortunately broken  out  at  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  last  year 
still  continues.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  can  be  but  one  feeling  of 
regret,  involving,  as  it  has  done,  a  great 
expenditure  of  British  blood  and  money. 
At  the  same  time,  my  Lords,  as  papers 
will  shortly  he  laid  before  your  Lordships' 
House  on  that  subject,  I  will  only  say,  I 
have  entire  confidence  that  when  these 
papers  are  laid  before  you,  they  will  re- 
ceive an  impartial,  a  candid,  and  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Her  Majesty 
laments  the  serious  outrages  which  have 
occurred  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  I 
am  sure  that  your  Lordships  participate 
in  the  regret  that  Her  Majesty  expresses 
in  regard  to  these  transactions.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  general  tranquillity  prevails  in 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland;  and  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  southern  provinces — at 
least  in  some  portions  of  them — the  tran- 
quillity is  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  have 
expressed  to  the  Government  their  wish 
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for  a  diminution  in  the  constabulary  force 
in  that  part  of  the  island. 

An  allusion  is  made  in  the  Speech, 
that  "  where  any  increase  is  made  in 
the  estimates  of  the  present  over  the 
past  year,  such  explanations  will  be  given 
as  will  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  such 
increase  is  consistent  with  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  a  pacific  policy,  and  with  the  dic- 
tates of  a  wise  economy."  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  have  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sions of  invasion,  sudden  or  deliberate.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  a  descent  upon  our  coasts  is 
not  a  wholly  impossible  event;  hence  it 
becomes  prudent  to  take  precautions  that 
such  a  contingency  should  be  provided 
against.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  such 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
internal  defences  of  the  country  as  every 
other  nation  has  made,  is  making,  and — 
in  duty  to  its  people — is  bound  to  make. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  see  that 
these  necessary  measures  of  self-preserva- 
tion ought  to  create  jealousy  in  any  foreign 
Power. 

We  are  informed  further,  my  Lords,  by 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  has,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  its  various  departments,  "di- 
rected Bills  to  be  prepared,  founded  upon 
the  reports  made  to  Her  by  the  respective 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  supe- 
rior Courts  of  Law  and  Equity;"  and  Her 
Majesty  earnestly  recommends  them  to 
the  deliberate  attention  of  your  Lordships. 
Now,  looking  at  the  desire  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  carry  this  subject  into  effect, 
I  confidently  anticipate  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners  will  be,  not  as 
has  been  too  often  the  case  of  former  Com- 
missions, confined  to  the  mere  pruning  ex- 
crescences, and  the  patching  up  an  old  sya- 
tem,  but  that  they  will  be  suggestive  of  re- 
forms in  Chancery  on  a  systematic  prin- 
ciple, which  will  render  the  administration 
of  justice  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  will  permit.  Above'all, 
my  Lords,  I  do  hope  that  some  remedy 
will  be  suggested  to  prevent  the  unforta- 
nate  suitor  from  being  bandied  about  from 
court  to  court  in  search  of  justice. 

It  is  with  confidence  I  look  to  your  Lord- 
ships' concurrence  in  the  extension  of  re- 
presentative institutions  to  New  Zealand. 
In  that,  as  it  has  been  very  properly  called, 
important  colony,  the  granting  a  form  of 
government  in  some  degree  analogous  to 
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that  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  has  heen  attempted  before;  but  a 
suspension  of  those  institutions,  from  va- 
rious circumstances,  had  heen  necessary. 
I  trust  your  Lordships  will  now  agree  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Her  Majesty,  that 
no  obstacle  any  longer  exists  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  representative  institutions  by  New 
Zealand,  and  that  you  will  give  to  the 
form  of  this  new  Government  your  best 
consideration,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
most  beneficial  to  that  colony. 

My  Lords,  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
Speech  we  are  informed  that  the  great 
reductions  of  taxation  which  have  been 
made  of  late  years  have  not  produced  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  of  the  revenue;  that 
the  revenue  of  the  past  year  has  been 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public  services  ;  and  that  the  removal  of 
imposts  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Of  this  healthy  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  niasses  of  the 
people,  I  have  abundant  evidence  in  my 
hand,  as  far  at  least  as  this  can  be 
tested  by  official  figures.  I  find,  my  Lords, 
that  in  1842,  the  real  or  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  amounted  to  47,381,0232.;  from 
that  period  down  to  1848  there  was  in 
every  year  a  progressive  increase  in  these 
exports;  but  in  the  year  1848  there  was 
a  fall  of  5,992,9322.,  or  nearly  6,000,0002. 
below  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year. 
Now  this  involves  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. Your  Lordships  will  remember 
that  1848,  the  year  of  defalcation,  was 
one  of  Continental  convulsion;  and  this 
corroborates  the  fact  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  namely,  that  our  interests  are 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  peace,  the 
contentment,  and  order  of  our  foreign 
neighbours.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that 
there  were  other  causes  in  the  year  1848 
which  led  to  the  depreciation  of  our  indus- 
try— that  there  was  much  railway  specu- 
lation, much  overtrading,  much  suffer- 
ing from  the  potato  blight.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  believe,  that  the  social  disorder 
of  our  best  customers  was  the  real  and 
principal  cause  of  the  distress.  From 
the  year  1848  to  the  year  1850  there 
was  a  continual  rise  in  our  exports ;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  1850,  there  was  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  exports  over  those 
of  1848  of  19,509,7392.,  or  nineteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  short  period  of  three 
years.    In  order  to  carry  the  comparison 


farther,  and  to  include  the  year  just  past, 
1851,  1  quote  from  another  return,  which 
shows  that  the  increase  since  1848  to  1851 
has  been  no  less  than  23,680,6392.,  that 
is  to  say,  the  exports  of  our  principal 
commodities  have  increased  during  the 
last  nine  years  (between  1842  and  1851 
inclusive)  more  than  52  per  cent.  An- 
other evidence  of  the  increased  comfort 
and  material  happiness  of  the  people  is 
to  be  found,  first,  in  the  diminished  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  relief  under 
the  poor4aw  authorities  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  poor  re- 
lief expenditure  of  the  country.  I  have 
before  me  a  tabular  view  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature,  exhibiting  this  cheering  im- 
provement. In  the  year  1848  the  total 
expenditure  under  the  poor-law  was 
6,180,7642. ;  in  1850,  with  two  years*  in- 
crease in  our  population,  it  amounted  to 
5,395,0222.,  being  a  reduction  of  785,7422. 
The  registrar's  returns  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  also  indicate  a  progress  in 
national  prosperity.  His  Lordship  then 
read  extracts  from  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Registrar  General  for  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1851 :— 

"  For  the  whole  of  the  year  1851  the  birthi 
have  generally  exceeded  the  numbers  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  mortality  has  been  lower  than 
it  was  in  any  of  the  ten  years  1841-50,  except 
1843,  1845,  and  1850.  The  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  show  a  balance  of  births  OTer  deaths, 
and  an  increase  of  fiimilies,  which  are  only  ob- 
served in  a  state  of  prosperity." 

But,  my  Lords,  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  relief  under  the 
operation  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  dimi- 
nished expenditure  on  their  account,  are 
not  the  only  proof  of  the  increasing  com- 
forts of  the  working  classes.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  statement  showing  the 
regularly  increasing  consumption  from  year 
to  year,  for  ten  years  together,  of  two 
commodities  which  formerly  were  consider- 
ed luxuries,  but  now,  from  the  improved 
habits  of  the  people,  may  be  considered  ne- 
cessaries of  life — tea  and  sugar.  Your 
Lordships  doubtless  remember  that  cele- 
brated passage  in  the  work  of  a  French 
historian,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  which  declares 
tea  to  have  done  more  to  improve  the  mo- 
rality of  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
than  the  whole  Statute-book  put  toge- 
ther. Now,  in  the  year  1842,  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  in  this  country  amounted 
to  37,355,911  lbs.,  and  in  1851  it  had  in- 
creased  to  upwards  of  53,000,000  lbs., 
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showing  an  increase  within  the  last  ten 
years  of  16,000.000  Ihs.,  or  of  44  per 
cent.  His  Lordship  then  showed  that 
the  quantities  of  tea  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1842  were  37,355,91  llh.; 
and  that  in  1851  they  had  risen  to 
53,965,112  Ih.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords, 
that  the  simultaneous  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation must  he  considered  here;  hut 
allowing  14  per  cent  for  that  increase, 
there  is  still  one  quarter  more  tea  con- 
sumed in  the  country  than  there  was 
consumed  nine  years  ago.  I  have  also 
an  account  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  for 
the  same  nnmher  of  years,  which  shows  a 
still  greater  increase  than  that  of  tea. 
This  article,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware, 
is  very  nutritious  in  its  nature^  and  still 
more  essential  than  tea  to  the  comforts 
of  the  working  man.  Now,  my  Lords,  in 
1842  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  was 
3,868,467  cwts.  In  1851  it  rose  to 
6,255,574  cwts.,  heing  an  increase  of 
2,387,108  cwts.  oyer  the  former  year; 
or  of  no  less  than  61  per  cent  within  the 
ten  years;  hut  allowing  the  same  deduc- 
tion of  14  per  cent  fot  the  increase  of 
population,  there  remains  an  increase  of 
47  per  cent  on  the  article  of  sugar.  Here, 
my  Lords,  are  two  items  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  people  which  contrihuted 
a  sum  of  upwards  of  ten  millions  be- 
tween them  towards  the  national  revenue 
of  last  year — the  duty  on  tea  alone  yielding 
nearly  six  millions  (5,970,000{.),  or  more 
than  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax — an  in- 
crease which  proves  that  a  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  not  only  in 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
their  sobriety  and  morals. 

In  Her  Majesty's  Speech  we  are  next 
informed  that  Her  Majesty  considers  this 
a  fitting  time  to  make  amendments  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  My  Lords,  this 
is  a  measure  which  will  necessarily  origi- 
nate in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  all  that  I  call  on  your  Lordships  now 
to  do  is  to  express  your  readiness  to  give 
that  important  subject  a  calm  and  atten- 
tive consideration  when  it  oomes  before 
you. 

My  Lords,  it  now  only  remains  for  me 
to  apologise  for  the  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  I  have  discharged  a  duty  which  I 
would  not  have  selected  for  myself;  and  I 
hate  to  throw  myself  on  your  indulgence. 
I  now  move  that  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in  answer  to 
Her  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle 
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Most  Gbaoious  Sovbbsion, 

<'Wi,  Toar  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subject!,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  ia 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  Leave  to  return  Tour 
Majesty  our  humble  Thanks  fbr  the  graoioua 
Speech  which  Your  Majesty  has  made  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Wi  humbly  concur  with  Your  Majesty  that 
the  Period  has  arrived  when,  according  to  Usag^, 
Your  Majesty  can  avail  Yourself  of  our  Advice 
and  Assistance  in  the  Preparation  and  Adoption 
of  Measures  which  the  W^&re  of  the  Country 
may  require. 

"  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  con- 
tinues to  maintain  the  most  friendly  Relations 
with  Foreign  Powers. 

"  Wa  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty'fbr  acquaint- 
ing us  that  the  complicated  Aflkirs  of  the  Duohiea 
offfolttein&nd  Slestoig  have  continued  to  engage 
Your  Majesty's  Attention,  and  that  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  erery  Reason  to  expect  that  the  Treaty 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  which  was  oon- 
cluded  at  Berlin  in  the  Year  before  last,  will  in  a 
short  Time  be  fully  and  completely  executed. 

"  Wx  beg  Leave  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that 
we  participate  in  the  Regret  which  Your  Majesty 
has  expressed,  that  the  War  which  unfortunately 
broke  out  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  more  than  a  Year  ago  still  continues ; 
and  we  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
Papers  will  be  laid  before  us  containing  full  In- 
formation as  to  the  Progress  of  the  War,  and  the 
Measures  which  have  been  taken  for  bringing  it 
to  a  Termination. 

**  Whilx  We  unite  with  Your  Majesty  in  the 
sincere  Satls&ction  with  which  Your  Majesty  baa 
observed  the  Tranquillity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  Portion  of  Ireland,  we 
deplore,  in  common  with  Your  Majesty,  that  oei^- 
tain  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Armagh,  Monoffhmn, 
and  LotUh  have  been  marked  by  the  Commisdoii 
of  Outrages  of  the  most  serious  Description. 

*'  Wx  r«joioe  to  learn  that  the  Powers  of  tha 
existing  Law  have  been  promptly  exerted  for  the 
Detection  of  Offenders,  and  for  the  Repression  of 
a  System  of  Crime  and  Violenoe  &tal  to  tha  bast 
Interests  of  the  Country ;  and  we  thank  Your 
Majesty  for  acquainting  us  that  Your  Attention 
will  continue  to  be  directed  to  this  importaiit 
Object. 

**  Wx  thank  Your  Majesty  for  infonnhig  us  that 
the  Improvement  of  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  its  various  Departments  has  continued  to 
receive  Your  Majesty's  anxious  Attention  ;  and 
that  in  furtherance  of  that  Object  Your  Majesty 
has  directed  Bills  to  be  prepared,  fottnded  upon 
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tb«  Roporii  mads  to  Tour  Hajaitr  br  ths  retpM' 
tiT*  OoomuNlani  ftppointsd  to  isqaira  into  tbu 
PthUm  ud  ProAMdlsgi  of  ttu  SopnmB  Coarls 
of  Iat  aod  Equiljr. 

"VTi  hninblr  eotMur  with  Tool'  MkjMt^  In  the 
F«niiMlon  that  oothlng  tends  mora  to  the  Faaot, 
itj,  anil  Oontentment  of  ■  Oonntr;  than 


Authorit;  of  both  Honaei  of  Parliament,  and  th« 
Right!  and  Ubertia*  of  (he  People  ara  eqtuilr 
waared." 

LoBD  LEIQH  :  Kj  Lordi,  in  rising  to 
second  the  Addraii  proposed  in  replj  to  Her 
Uajestj'i  most  graoious  Speeoh,  permit  me. 


the  ■peedr  and  Impartial  Adminirtfation  of  Ja»-  ( "»  ^^^  ^^  plwe.  to  request  the  farourable 
tie.;  and  it  wUl  be  onr  Dntj  to  fiye  our  bo.t  ">d«ilgence  of  Toor  Lordships  while  I,  with 
Oonridoration  to  tho«Mea««.  which  YonrM.-   unfaiffoed    diffidence,    eipress   my  regret 

j««rbureco«n.ended  to  onr  Attention  on  thi.    '*"'   ^    «''»"''''    ■>"   t^«  ^"^  «K.«iOIi   , 
Sdbjeot. 

•'  W(  hnmblf  beg  leavs  to  eipren  onr  Thaoks 
to  Tout  M^eitf  for  Informiiig  ui  that  Tour  Ha- 

jeat7  belisTei  that  thera 

the  Aot  of  1818  for  luipeDding  the  Operati 

a  prerioui  Aot  oonfeiring  RepressntatiTe  Institu- 
tion! on  /iew  Zeaiand,  which  will  expira  early  in 

the  next  Teu',  and  that  no  Obstacle  an^  longei- 

exists  to  the  Enjojmant  of  RepresentatiTs  Initi- 

tuUoiu  b;  Nem  ZtaUatd.    Ve  aaore  Tour  Hb~ 

jeitjr  that  the  Fonn  of  those  loititationi  shall 

reoaiTe  our  best  ConaideratioD  ;  and  we  trust. 

with  the  Aid  of  the  additional  Information  which 

hai  been  obtained  sines  the  pasting  of  tbe  Acts 

in  question,  to  arriie  at  a  Deaiaion  bsnefloial  to 

that  important  Colony. 

"  Wa  beg  Leave  hamb\7  to  itate  to  Yotu  Mo- 

jwtj,  that  we   participate   in  the  Satit&otion 

whiob  Tour  M^jastj  has  bean  ploaaed  to  eipress 

in  being  able  (o  Infbrm  ns  that  the  large  Reda»' 

tiona  of  Taiea  which  hare  taken  place  of  late 

Tean  have  not  bean  attended  with  a  proportion. 

ale  Dimination  of  tbe   National  Income.    We 

rejoice  le  Itam,  that  while  the  Beduotion  of  Tai- 

atlon  has  tended  greatl;  to  the  Rallef  and  Com- 

Ibri  of  Tear  H^jettj*!  Sabjeoti,  the  Reranna  of 

tlM  put  Tear  baa  been  taSj  adequate  to  ths 

Demands  of  the  Fnblio  Sarrice. 

"Vi  hnmblj  join  with  Tour  Uajast^  In  ac- 
knowledging, with  ThankiiilneaB  to  Almlght;  Qod, 

(hat  Tranqnillitf,  giMid  Order,  and  willing  Obedi- 

eoce  to  tbe  Laws,  continue  to  pnTAll  generaUjr 

(hronghont  the  Coentrf. 

"  yt%  hnmblr  thank  Tonr  H^Jeet;  fbr  the  Ez- 

pressioQ  of  Tonr  Opinion,  that  this  is  a  fitting 

Time  for  oalml;  oonsldering  whether  it  ma;  not 

bo  adTisable  to  make  tudi  Amendmenla  in  the 

Aot  of  the  late  Beigu  relating  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  Commons  In  Parliament  ai  ma;  be 

deemed  caloolated  to  oany  bto  mora  complete 

Efbot  the  Principles  upon  which  that  Law  is 

finuded. 

"  W>  thank  Tonr  imest;  for  the  Expression 

ef  tbe  Confidenoe  whish  Tear  U^estr  feels,  that 
in  tKj  eoob  Couidention  we  shall  firmly  adhere 

t«  ths  aaknowledfBd  PrloeipUa  of  the  CooKitu- 

tien  br  Kbiak  Ifae  Pnro|Mi*«aaf  (lu  Crown,  the 


hich  I  hare  the  honour  of  addreiiing 
your  Lordships,  have  eo  important  though 
gratifying  a  part  to  perform;  grestljr  m 
.,       „    ,  I  my  diffioultiee  hare  been  lessened  by  the 

NscewitT  torenev  .i  ■         l-  l   .i        i  /j 

.1.  n  .■  r''6ry  able  manner  m  which  tbe  Address 
g  the  Operation  of  ^^  j^^^  proposed  to  you  by  the  noble 
Karl  who  baa  just  sat  down.  But,  whila 
deeply  regretting  my  own  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  present  oocasion,  I  feel  the 
more  encouraged  to  expect  a  farourable 
reception  at  your  bands,  when  I  rise  to  re- 
cord my  entire  concurrence  throughout 
with  tbe  sentiments  contained  in  tbe 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  oonfideut  that  in 
BO  doing  I  am  carrying  with  me  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House.  The  contents  of  the 
Speech  have  been  so  ably  and  fully  com- 
mented  upon  by  the  noble  Mover  of  tbe 
Addresi,  that  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
any  obierration*  of  my  own  on  the  war 
which  unfortunately  broke  out  on  the  eaat- 
em  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  whioh  still  eon> 
tioues,  aa  paper*  will  be  laid  before  you 
containing  full  information  aa  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  and  the  active  measures 
which  have  been  taken  for  bringing  it  to  ft 
termination.  Nor  will  I  delay  you  with 
remarking  on  the  importance  of  tbe  mea> 
.iure  contemplated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  as  recommended  oy  Comrais- 
nionors,  with  a  view  to  its  more  speedy  ad- 
min istration;  nor  pause  to  press  upon  your 
Liordsfaips  tbe  propriety  of  granting  a  new 
dODStitution  to  that  important  dependency 
of  this  great  empire.  New  Zealand,  But, 
while  graating  the  wisdom  of  making  some 
addition  to  our  forces  to  protect  the  ex- 
tended possessions  and  interests  of  this 
great  nation,  I  cannot  but  eongratulate 
yonr  Lordships  on  the  amicable  reiation- 
Bhips  existing  between  ourselves  and  our 
foreign  oeighbourai  while  tbe  prosperous 
state  of  the  revenue,  notwithstanding  the 
remission  of  taxation  (the  falling  off  being 
far  short  of  the  amount  remitted),  must  be 
Bn  additional  subject  of  congratulation. 
The  prosperous  condition  of  all  classes  of 
Ser  Uajeety's  subjectsi  together  «itli  th« 
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brightening  prospects  of  the  agrienltoral 
world,  seem  to  promise  a  continoance,  naj, 
an  increase,  of  that  national  prosperity 
and  contentment  which  the  eolightened 
rale  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  has,  under 
Providence,  hitherto  secured  to  us.  At 
the  same  time,  the  increasing  population, 
the  wealth  and  enlarged  intelligence  of  the 
people,  seem  to  call  upon  your  Lordships 
to  consider  calmly  the  expediency  of  any 
further  alterations  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Though  outrages  of  a  pe- 
culiar character  have  been  prevalent  in 
three  counties  in  Ireland,  which  the  utmost 
powers  of  the  law  have  been  and  still  are 
exerted  to  suppress,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  general  state  of  that  coun- 
try is  more  satisfactory.  Such  being  the 
ease,  and  having,  I  believe,  briefly  touched 
upon  most  of  the  topics  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  express  my  hope  and  belief  that  the 
Address  will  meet  with  your  cordial  and 
unanimous  approval. 

On  the  Question  being  proposed, 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  said:  My  Lords, 
important  and  multifarious  as  are  the  top- 
ics which  are  treated  of  in  the  gracious 
Speech  just  delivered  from  the  Throne,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  neither  in  the  terms  of  that 
Speech,  nor  the  Address  in  reply  to  it,  do  I 
find  any  grounds  for  compelling  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hostile  Amendment ;  nor  yet 
do  I  find  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  Address,  nor  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Baron  who  seconded  it,  any- 
thing which  requires  much  serious  animad- 
version, saving  always  that  splendid  out- 
break of  the  noble  Baron  on  the  brighten- 
ing prospects  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
The  topics,  however,  of  the  Speech  and  of 
the  Address  are,  I  repeat,  so  important  and 
so  multifarious,  that  I  feel  I  should  not  be 
performing  my  duty  either  to  the  House,  or 
to  the  position  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
occupy  in  it,  or  to  the  party  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  act,  if  I  did  not  shortly 
express  my  opinions,  and  in  expressing  my 
opinions  I  know  that  I  am  expressing 
theirs,  on  some  of  the  matters  mentioned 
in  that  Speech.  I  said  that  the  topics 
were  important  and  multifarious;  and,  with 
all  due  deference  to  those  who  prepared 
that  Speech,  I  must  add  that  I  never  saw 
or  read  a  Speech  in  which  the  topics  were 
jumbled  together  in  such  admired  confu- 
sion, and  in  which  there  was  such  a  total 
abstinence  from  all  connection  and  order. 
We  begin  with  a  declaration  of  the  friendly 
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state  of  Her  Mvesty's  rdatioos  with  Fo- 
reign Powers.     We  are  then  transported 
to  the  complicated  state  of  affiura  in  the 
Duchies  of    Holstein  and  Sleswig ;    and 
thence  we  jump  to  our  antipodes  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     We  are  next  earned 
to  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  one  part 
of  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  outrages  whidi 
have  been  committed  in  another;  and  finom 
the  outrages  in  Ireland  to  the  Ezpenditnre 
required  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  Public  Service.     Thence,  again,   we 
jump  to  the  reforms  to  be  made  in  the 
practice  and  proceedings  of  the  Snpericv 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity;  and  thence  to 
the  reform  in  the  representative  institn- 
tions,  not  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hot  of 
New  Zealand.     Then,  making  a  sudden 
flight  from  New  Zealand,  we  come  back  to 
Her  Majesty's  declaration  of  satisfaction  at 
the  economical  prospects  of  the  country; 
and  then,  having  already  disposed  of  the 
representative  system  in  New  Zealand,  we 
are  recommended  by  Her  Majesty  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  representative  system 
of  Old  England.     I  am  not  surprised,  my 
Lords,  that  for  some  time  past  mmoors 
have  been  in  circulation  that  the  Cabinet 
is  not  in  that  complete  and  perfect  state  of 
organisation  which  some  could  wish;  and  I 
can  really  not  account  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary concoction  as  this  Speech  is,  un* 
less  by  supposing  that  each  of  the  fifteen 
constituent  members  of  the  Cabinet  intro* 
duced  each  a  paragraph  into  the  Speech, 
and,  having  jumbled  them  together  into  a 
box,  drew  lots  for  the  precedence  in  its 
organisation.     But,  my  Lords,  the  order  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Speech  is  of  much 
less  consequence  than  the  topics   them- 
selves.    Before,   however,    I  come  more 
particularly  to  them,  it  will  be  my  duty, 
my  Lords,  to  advert  to  two  topics  which 
are  not  adverted  to  in  that  Speech,  and  on 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  elicit  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from   Her   Majesty's 
Ministers.     In  the  course  of  last  year  Her 
Majesty's  Government  thought  it  fit  and 
necessary  to  use  expressions  of  condolence 
regarding  the  distress  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  among  a  large  and  important 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects :  I  mean 
the  class  connected  with  agriculture.  I  have 
seen,  my  Lords,  and  not  without  surprise, 
that  this  topic  is  now  altogether  omitted 
from  the  Speech.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  and  in  what  degree  the  prospects  of 
the  agricultural  interest  have  materially 
**  brightened  "  since  last  year;  but  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  that  splendid  out- 
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break  with  which  the  noble  Baron  en- 
livened 08,  when,  with  a  gallantry  natural 
to  his  age  and  to  his  profession,  he  rushed 
forward   to  congratulate  the  agricultural 
classes,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  on  their 
eminent  and  increasing  prosperity.    I  wish 
that  I  could  share  in  the  visions  of  pros- 
perity in  which  the  noble  Baron  indulged; 
but  1  confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  rise  of 
2s.  a  quarter  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  bringing  up 
the  price  to  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
395.  3d.  a  quarter,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
material  prosperity  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.    There  is  one  class,  indeed,  which 
I  may  congratulate  on  this  recent  rise,  if 
I  may  trust  to  the  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  is  not  the  agriculturists, 
but  the  bakers.     1  see  this  day — and  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  public,  if  not  of  the  Legislature— I 
see  that  in  consequence  of  this  rise  of  2s. 
per  quarter  in  the  price   of  corn,   that 
is,   of  l-20th   part  of  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  the  price  of  the  41b.  loaf 
is    increased   a    penny,   that   is,    it   has 
been    increased    a  fifth    in    consequence 
of  the  rise   of  a  twentieth   in  the  price 
price  of  the  raw  material.     Now,  I  beg 
that  in  this  case  the  country  will  consider 
that  the  increase  in  the  price,  of  the  4  lb. 
loaf  ought  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  ought  to  bear  the  responsibility,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  corn.     However,  I  don't 
wish  to  overstate  or  exaggerate  any  part  of 
the  case,  and  I  readily  admit  that  even 
under  the  present  system  some  portion  of 
agricultural  produce — 1  mean  barley  and 
oats — has  maintained  its  price  to  an  ex- 
tent greater  than  I  and  others  anticipated. 
But,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  that  most 
important  article  of  agricultural  produce, 
wheat,  I  must  say  the  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  which  protected  the  native 
agriculturist,  has  influenced  prices  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  I  ever  ventured  to 
anticipate.     At  the  present  moment  the 
price  of  yrheskt  is  below  what  was  antici- 
pated even  by  those  who  assured  us  that 
the  prices  then  existing  were  purely  ex- 
ceptional.    For  the  last   three    or   four 
years  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  falling 
in  this  country;  and  my  belief  now  is,  as 
it  was  some  two.  or  three  years  ago,  that 
the  production  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
unless  some  alteration  of  the  law  shall 
take  place,   must  diminish  to  an  extent 
alarming,  if  not  dangerous,  to  this  coun- 
try.   My  Lords,  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a 


matter  of  indifference  that  a  large  and  in- 
creasing portion  of  our  supplies  should  be 
imported  from  other  countries,  because, 
unless^we  are  misinformed,  a  prohibition  of 
exportation  from  these  countries  may  not 
be  distant  or  improbable.  1  am  not  con* 
vinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
may  not  lead  to  frequent  fluctuations  in 
price  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  these  laws  must  be  to 
render  this  country  more  than  ever  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  its  main 
supply  of  food.  That,  my  Lords,  is  a  state 
of  things  dangerous  to  this  or  to  any  coun- 
try ;  and  1  have  not  at  all  altered  my  opin- 
ion, that,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  native  industry,  it  is 
desirable  that  agricultural  produce  should 
be  included  in  the  articles  of  import  on 
which  a  revenue  should  be  raised.  But 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  anything 
on  this  subject  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
pression which  fell  from  the  noble  Baron 
on  the  brightening  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture. 

I  now  pass,  my  Lords,  to  another  ques- 
tion of  equal  interest,  on  which  I  hope  to 
hear  some  explanation  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  At  the  commencement  of  last 
Session  we  were  told,  in  most  pompous 
language  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  a 
most  insolent  and  violent  aggression  had 
been  committed  on  the  independence  of 
the  country  —  that  an  attack  had  been 
made  on  our  religious  liberties — and  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  an  organised  con- 
spiracy, against  the  Protestant  institutions 
of  England.  After  an  announcement  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  warrant  the  re-enactment 
of  the  whole  code  of  penal  laws,  a  mea- 
sure was  introduced,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  almost  tp  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  subject  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  to  its  close,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  that  insolent  and 
violent  foreign  aggression.  1  thought  at 
the  time  that  there  was  serious  danger 
threatening  our  Protestant  institutions; 
but  1  also  thought  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  dealing  with  the  surface 
and  not  with  the  substance  of  that  danger, 
and  with  a  small  part  and  not  with  the 
whole  of  the  evil  to  be  encountered. 
Though  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  support  that 
Bill,  yet  I  cpuld  not  help  feeling  also  that, 
limited  and  scanty  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
calculated  to  attain  the  object,  limited  and 
scanty  as  it  was,  which  it  sought  to  ac- 
complish. I  wish  to  ask,  then,  whether 
any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  wil^ 
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get  up  and  tay  with  a  grmye  hee  that  he  u 
satbfied  with  the  remit  of  that  legishttion  ? 
I  wish  that  Minister  to  tell  me  in  what 
way  that  law  has  been  effeetire — in  what 
d^ree  the  aggression  has  been  repelled — 
and,  abore  all,  in  what  manner  the  institn- 
tions  and  liberties  of  Protestant  England 
hare  beoi  seenred  against  the  past  and 
present  aggression  of  the  See  of  Rome  ? 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (Eaii  Grej)  is  taking  a  note  of  what 
I  am  now  sajbff,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  him  state  the  mode  in  which  that  Act 
has  had  any  effect  in  repelling  or  remoring 
aggression,  or  in  placing  our  liberties  in 
security,  or  to  hear  him  state  that  the  law 
has  been  obeyed  implicitly,  and  has  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  intended.  For,  my 
Lords,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
the  law,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  has 
been  entirely  a  dead  letter — ay,  and  worse 
even  than  a  dead  letter,  because  it  has 
been  a  target  at  which  all  manner  of  abuse, 
yituperation,  and  defiance  has  been  launch- 
ed. The  law,  I  say,  has  been  yioiated 
with  impunity — ^yes,  openly  and  ostenta- 
tiously. Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  will  tell 
me  that  no  steps  haye  been  taken  to  punish 
the  violation  of  the  law,  because  no  proof 
of  its  violation  could  be  obtained.  Now, 
that  places  the  Government  in  this  di- 
lemma, either  that  the  law  is  such  that  it 
renders  proof  of  the  commission  of  the 
offence  which  it  proposes  to  punish  impos- 
sible, or  that  it  has  been  openly  violated, 
and  in  that  law  all  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  law  in  general  has  been 
openly,  wantonly,  and  ostentatiously  set  at 
nought.  I  expect,  however,  to  hear  either 
that  Ministers  are  satisfied  with  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  and  that  no  further  steps 
are  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  it,  or  else 
that  they  propose  to  take  measures  to  vin- 
dicate that  which  last  Session  they  de- 
clared to  be  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance. 

I  pass  now,  my  Lords,  to  other  topics; 
and,  delicate  as  I  know  some  of  them  to 
be,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  speak  on  them, 
being  bound  by  no  such  ties  of  official  re- 
sponsibility as  are  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  announce  that 
Her  Majesty  ''continues  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Foreign 
Powers."  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  seeking 
for  an  expression  which  would  correctly 
describe  our  relations  with  Foreign  Powers, 
I  should  have  selected  as  the  more  appro- 

?riate  one,  "Our  relations  with  Foreign 
Wers  continue  on  as  friendly  a  footing  | 
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as  when  I  laat  addressed  you.'*     Bsl^ 
though  it  be  a  q[iiestion  of  a  moreperMnal 
nature  if  our  relations  with  Foreign  Powers 
continue  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  jei 
it  is  a  subject,  at  all  events,  on  whidi  the 
countiy  will  think,  if  not  with  anxiety,  at 
least  with  some  curiosity,   how   it 
aboot  that  the  Government  found  it  m 
sary  and  expedient  to  part  with  the 
vices  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  akilfiil  of 
their  colleagues.     My  Lords,  I  have  had 
occasion  frequently  to  find  fruilt  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  that  noble  Lord,  aed  if 
he  had  stiU  eontinned  a  Minister  of  the 
Grown,  I  should  probaUy  have  found  ii 
necessary  to  comment   on  some  of  the 
transactions  which  have  taken  plaee  aiiiee 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament;  bet  no  one 
can  have  any  doubt  that  the  noUe  Yiseoont 
was  fully  equal   to  the  business  of   hie 
office— that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  of  the  highest  ability— aiM  the 
opinion,  therefore,  must  arise  that  aome 
serious  cause  alone  could  have  induced  the 
Government  to  dispense  with  the  servioea 
of  one  of  their  most  experienced  coadju- 
tors.    If  not,  then,  in  this  House,  I  pve* 
sume  that  in  the  other  House  of  Pariia* 
ment  public  curiosity  will  be  satisfied.     I 
pass  from  that  topic  to  one  which  la  of 
infinitely  more  importance,   namely,  the 
real  state  of  our  relations  with  Foreigii 
Powers.     Even  at  this  late  hour,  there  is 
some  hope  that  within  a  very  short  period 
the  treaty  between  Germany  and  Denmark, 
which  was  completed  the  year  before  last, 
will  fully  succeed.     I   rejoice  in  the  re^ 
moval  of  the  cause  of  complaint  and  of 
difference  between  any  two  European  na«- 
tions,   because  I  know    how   liable    the 
slightest  spark  of  dissension  between  any 
two  countries  might  be  to  kindle  a  flame 
which  it  might  be  far  more  easy  to  kindle 
than  to  extinguish.     But,  my   Lords,  al* 
though    Her    Majesty's    Ministers    have 
alluded  to  the  friendly  relations  maintained 
between  this  and  Foreign  Powers,  they 
have  not  alluded  to  their  relations  with 
France.    It  may  be  politic  on  their  part  to 
do  so;  but  I  am  not  bound  by  any  of 
those  ties  by  which  they  are  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  speaking  openly  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Eari 
who  moved  the  Address  (the  Earl  of  Albe* 
marie)  that  the  internal  administration  and 
government  of  each  country  is  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  and  arrangement  of  that 
country  alone;    that  it  rests  with    that 
country  alone;  and  that  that  with  whidk 
other  countries  have  to  deal  ia  the  Ooveim* 
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ment  de  faeto,  without  reference  to  whe- 
ther it  he  the  Government  dejure.  With  re- 
gard to  France,  its  government  for  the  last 
sixty  years  has  heen  a  Buocession  of  usur- 
pations of  one  kind  or  another;  hut  on  no 
occasion  have  we  thought  it  to  he  our  duty 
to  protest  against  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  the  French  had  chosen  for 
themselvesi  whether  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Repuhlio 
of  1848,  or  that  which  1  suppose  1  am 
still  hound  to  call,  hy  courtesy,  ''the 
French  Repuhlic  "  of  1852.  In  each  case 
the  form  of  government  has  heen  the  de- 
liherate  choice  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  that  form  is  one  which,  &s  that  choice, 
we  are  hound  to  respect.  We  are  hound 
to  consider,  undouhtedly,  whether  one 
form  of  government  or  another,  whether 
one  state  of  affairs  or  another,  existing  in 
a  country  in  our  immediate  neighhourhood, 
may  exercise  an  influence  for  good  or  evil 
over  our  own  national  relations  and  our 
national  independence;  hut  heyond  the 
question  of  how  far  it  may  affect  our  own 
material  national  interests,  we  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  any  shade  or 
form  of  government  which  a  country  may 
choose,  from  the  most  absolute  despotism 
down  to  the  most  entire  red  republicanism. 
It  is  not  for  us,  therefore,  here  to  canvass 
every  step  which  has  been  taken  in  France 
— to  canvass  either  the  policy  or  morality 
of  any  particular  act  which  may  have  been 
done.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  exist** 
ing  state  of  government  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  French  almost  with 
unanimity  —  it  is  enough  for  us  to  see 
that  the  extraordinary  powers  which  are 
exercised  by  the  French  President  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  the  popular  opin- 
ion of  France  —  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  see  that  he  holds  the  power  which  he 
now  exercises  by  a  title  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect,  that  of  the  declared  and 
expressed  will  of  the  people  of  France. 
My  Lords,  I  will  go  further,  and  I  will 
say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  the  French 
President  personally  is  fully  disposed  to 
entertain  friendly  relations,  and  to  main- 
tain a  pacific  policy  towards  other  nations. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  if  anything 
could  divert  him  from  that  course — if  he 
were  a  man  likely  to  be  worked  upon  by 
his  own  personal  feelings — if  anything 
were  likely  to  divert  him  from  that  course 
of  policy  which  I  believe  his  inclination 
Aiid  his  sense  of  the  interests  of  France 
Are^  likely  to  make  him  take,  it  would  be 


the  injudicious,  and,  I  may  add,  unjustifi* 
able  language,  which  has  been  made  use 
of  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press 
of  this  country  in  commenting  upon  the 
character  of  the  French  Government  and 
people.  If,  as  in  these  days,  the  presa 
aspires  to  exercise  the  influence  of  states- 
men, the  press  should  remember  that  they 
are  not  free  from  the  corresponding  respon- 
sibility of  statesmen,  and  that  it  is  incum* 
bent  on  them,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  main- 
tain that  tone  of  moderatioB  and  respect, 
even  in  expressing  frankly  their  opinions 
on  foreign  affairs,  which  would  be  required 
of  every  man  who  pretends  to  guide  public 
opinion,  and  which  is  naturally  expected 
from  every  man  who  does  not  seek  to  in- 
flict the  most  serious  evils  upon  his  own 
country  and  others;  and  I  say  that  it  ill 
more  than  imprudent,  that  it  is  more  than 
injudicious,  that  it  is  more  than  folly — that 
it  is  perfect  madness — at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  profess  a  belief  in  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  a  foreign  country,  and  to  pa- 
rade before  the  eyes  of  that  very  people 
the  supposed  inability  of  this  country  to 
defend  itself ;  to  magnify  the  resources  of 
your  supposed  assailant,  and  to  point  out 
how  easy  would  be  the  invasion,  if  not  the 
subjugation,  of  this  country  (though,  thank 
God !  the  most  violent  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  subjugation) ;  but  to  speak  of  that  in- 
vasion, accompanying  it  with  details  of 
the  fearful  amount  of  horror  and  bloodshed 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  must  at- 
tend it,  and  then,  in  the  same  breath,  to 
assail  with  every  term  of  obloquy,  of 
vituperation,  and  abuse,  the  public  and 
private  character  of  the  man  who  wields 
that  force  which  yon  say  is  irresistible.  I 
am  sure,  my  Lords,  that  whatever  un- 
favourable impression  may  have  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  of  France  by  the  un- 
justifiable censures  of  the  public  press, 
that  impression  may  be  removed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  frank  expression  of  opinion 
such  as  you  have  now  received  in  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament;  and  cer- 
tain 1  am  that  in  making  use  of  these  ex- 
pressions I  speak  the  opinion  of  every 
well-judging  and  well-meaning  friend  of 
his  country.  But,  believing  as  I  do  in 
the  pacific  policy  of  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, certain  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
is  an  object  of  not  less  importance  to 
France  than  to  England,  certain  that  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe  would  be  band- 
ed as  one  man  against  him  who  should 
unjustifiably  violate  the  state  of  pdace  in 
which  happily  for  some  time  WO  have  been 
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reposing,  conscious  as  I  am  also  that  the 
violation  of  peace  would  ultimately  recoil 
on  the  country  which  leads  to  it,  I  cannot 
yet  conceal  from  myself  that  the  state  of 
France  is  at  present  in  so  unsettled  a  con- 
dition that  even  the  ruler  of  that  country 
may  not  always  he  a  free  agent.  I  know 
not  the  passions  which  may  suddenly  hreak 
out — what  the  motives  which  may  influence 
that  vast  army,  which,  well  equipped, 
numerous,  and  powerful,  does  hold  in  its 
hand  at  this  moment  an  important  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  France  and  of 
Europe.  A  sudden  ehuUition  of  puhlic 
feeling  may  override  all  considerations  of 
sound  and  long-sighted  policy,  and  over- 
hear the  prudent  determinations  of  the 
ruler  of  France;  and  I  think,  therefore,  if 
in  truth  we  are  in  anything  approaching 
that  state  of  the  want  of  provision  for  the 
defence  of  this  country  in  which  we  are 
assured  we  are  hy  the  nohle  Earl,  that  you 
are  hound  to  take  care,  looking  at  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  of 
the  possihility  of  the  Government  of  that 
country  heing  overhome  hy  an  unreason- 
ing popular  clamour,  that  such  precautions 
are  taken  in  this  country,  and  such  pro- 
visions made  for  its  defence,  as  would 
render  an  invasion  not  only  a  matter  of 
improhahility,  hut  of  absolute  impossibility, 
on  account  of  the  results  that  must  ensue 
from  it.  Therefore — I  know  not  what 
others  may  think— but  if  with  the  view  to 
the  preservation  of  peace,  if  with  no  ag- 
gressive intention — and  none  such  can  be 
entertained  by  any  of  your  Lordships — if 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  say  that  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  protection  and  of  guarding  our- 
selves against  any  the  slightest  risk  of 
horrors  which  none  of  us,  thank  God ! 
have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  realising 
in  our  own  persons,  further  expenditure  be 
necessary,  I  am  sure  that  I  and  those  who 
act  with  me  will  be  the  last  men  who, 
because  on  other  matters  we  differ  from 
the  Government,  will  seek  to  withhold 
from  them  that  which  they  require  for  the 
safety  and  wellbeing  of  the  country;  and 
nothing  will  induce  us  to  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  making  effective  provi- 
sions for  security.  But,  my  Lords,  there 
may  be  one  lesson  which  we  may  learn 
from  the  state  of  things  in  Paris — we  may 
consider  for  our  own  advantage  how  nearly 
the  two  extremes  of  unlimited  republican- 
ism and  unlimited  despotism  approach  — 
we  may  draw  from  the  history  of  France 
and  the  state  of  other  countries,  that  any 
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country  which  weakens  and  destroys  the 
influence,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Legis* 
lature,  of  that  great  permanent  body,  tlie 
territorial  possessors  of  the  land — I  don't 
speak  of  your  Lordships'  House,  impor- 
tant members  of  that  great  body  as  you 
are,  but  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, who  are  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  have  the 
prestige  of  old  hereditary  descent,   and 
whose    names    have   been  handed   down 
through  nany  centuries,  exercising  a  con- 
servative influence  (not  in  the  sense  of 
party,  but  of  conserving  the  institutions  of 
the  country)  each  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood — I  say,  if  you  weaken  and 
destroy  that  body — if  you  take  away  the 
power  of  that  class,  which  is  intimately 
and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  soil  of 
the  country,  you  may  produce  a  republic, 
you  may  produce  a  despotism,  yon  may 
produce  a  violent  oscillation  between  the 
extreme  of  popular  frenzy  and  the  extreme 
of  military  despotism,  but  you  destroy  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  limited  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  take  away 
the  best  and  only  security  for  the  well- 
regulated  liberties  of   the   country;    for, 
without  meaning  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  the  great  community  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  individual  liberty — ^meaning  by 
that,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  opinion, 
liberty  of  action — is  far  inferior  there  to 
that  which  is  enjoyed   in   this  country ; 
and  that  in  the  republican  institutions  of 
America  the  absolute  majority  is  a  greater 
tyrant  over  public  opinion  than  any  which 
exists  under  our  monarchical  institutions. 

My  Lords,  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  Speech,  Her  Majesty  expresses  her 
regret  that  the  war  at  the  Cape  still  con- 
tinues. I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  charged 
with  rambling  from  one  subject  to  another, 
but  I  must  remind  your  Lordships  that  I 
am  following  the  order,  or  rather  the  dis- 
order, of  the 'Speech  to  which  I  am  di- 
recting your  consideration.  My  Lords,  it 
certainly  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  and 
must  be,  moreover,  of  serious  inquiry,  how 
it  is  that  that  war,  which  has  been  so  long 
raging  in  the  Gape  colony,  is  not  only  not 
yet  brought  to  a  termination,  but  has  not 
yet  made  any  material  advance  in  that 
direction.  If  that  war — if  so  it  may  he 
called,  that  "little  war"  against  which 
we  were  so  emphatically  warned  by  a  most 
distinguished  authority  in  this  House — in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for  a  period 
of  now  nearly  two  years —    [Earl  Gbbt  : 
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Just  thirteen  months.]  Well,  if  now  for 
thirteen  months  a  body  of  savages  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  a  warfare,  and  a 
successful  warfare,  against  all  the  troops 
which  the  Government  have  been  either 
able  or  willing  to  spare  for  that  service,  it 
is  manifestly  a  matter  which  requires  the 
most  serious  consideration.  I  know,  as 
well  as  the  noble  Earl,  the  difficulties  at- 
taching to  the  government  of  the  Gape 
colony;  but  I  must  say  that  I  think  those 
difficulties  have  been  seriously  aggravated 
by  the  unnecessary  assumption  of  a  norni* 
nal  sovereignty  over  a  district  of  country 
over  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  you  could  exercise  that  permanent 
amount  of  authority  which  ought  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown. 
I  think  that  great  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted by  unnecessarily  extending  our 
frontier,  by  increasing  our  line  of  posts, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  we  immea- 
surably increased  the  extent  of  the  frontier 
to  be  defended,  not  only  withdrawing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  troops  actually 
at  the  Cape  for  the  purposes  of  a  war 
then  hardly  extinguished,  but  also  with- 
drawing, from  a  false  spirit  of  economy, 
a  portion  of  those  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  from  which,  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  in  the  Cape,  reinforcements 
might  have  been  most  easily  obtained.  The 
Speech  speaks  of  the  **  progress  "  of  the 
war;  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  in  this 
matter  Her  Majesty's  Government  can 
only  *'  report  progress  "  in  a  Parliamentary 
sense,  when  no  advance  has  actually  been 
made.  The  only  progress  I  am  aware  of 
is  that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  have 
recently,  for  the  second  time,  thought  fit 
in  the  middle  of  a  war  to  supersede  the 
Commander-in-chief  during  his  military 
operations,  and  to  send  out  another  person 
to  fill  his  place.  I  know  not — and  can 
scarcely  venture  to  ask  the  question — 
whether  the  military  stigma  thus  thrown 
on  the  character  of  the  Governor  at  the 
Cape  is  a  stigma  attached  to  him  on  the 
military  authority  of  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (Earl  Grey),  or  on  what  he  will  him- 
self, I  think,  admit  to  be  the  higher  au- 
thority of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces.  We  will  wait  patiently 
for  the  explanations  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  have  to  give  with  respect 
to  the  little  progress  they  have  made  in 
this  case ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which 
will  demand — ^and  will,  I  am  sure,  receive 
— ^the  most  anxioua  and  careful  considera- 
tion both  of  this  and  of  the  other  House 


of  Parliament,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
censure  that  which  may  have  been  done 
amiss,  but  to  prevent  for  the  future  the 
recurrence  of  an  unlimited  outlay,  of  a 
discredit  to  British  arms,  and  of  a  per- 
petual and  unavailing  struggle  for  a  worth- 
less possession. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
observed  with  ''sincere  satisfaction  the 
tranquillity  which  prevails  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Her  dominions."  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  there  is  a  melancholy  rea- 
son for  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  in 
them :  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  are  lying  almost  without  inhabi- 
tants and  without  cultivation,  it  is  not  very 
extraordinary  that  tranquillity  should  pre- 
vail in  them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
that  famine  and  emigration  have  done 
their  worst;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
that  a  relief  by  the  most  frightful  means 
has  been  afforded  to  the  previously  exube- 
rant population  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  It  is  a  singular  instance,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  prosperity  on  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  think  that  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  from  this 
happy  country  there  is  pouring  forth  such 
a  stream  of  emigration  as  no  other  coun- 
try has  hitherto  ever  witnessed,  and  which 
is  characterised  in  Ireland  as  the  "  exodus 
of  the  Irish  people."  This  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  lamentable  instances  of 
prosperity  I  know  of ;  but,  at  all  events,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  emigration  and  death 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  tended  to  pro- 
duce that  absence  of  violence  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment congratulate  themselves.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  look  without  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension at  the  state  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
— at  the  not  individual  outrages,  but  that 
systematic  violation  of  the  law,  that  sys- 
tematic perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,'  which  now  characterises  so  many 
portions  of  a  hitherto  peaceful  district.  I 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
taking  steps,  not  only  for  punishing  the 
instruments  of  those  abuses,  and  the  dia- 
bolical association  which  has  extended 
itself  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Ireland; 
but  I  trust  they  are  taking  steps  also 
to  come  at  the  instigators  and  the  con- 
trivers of  that  association,  and  all  those, 
who  under  any  pretext,  however  holy,  con- 
nive at  or  conceal  their  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  those  crimes.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  say  that  they  have  promptly 
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tesoriad  in  this  esse  to  the  powers  of  the 
existing  law.  But  I  regret  to  find,  that  how- 
ever promptly  they  may  have  resorted  to 
them,  they  appear  to  have  resorted  to  them 
unsuccessfully;  for  within  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  since,  as  I  suppose, 
this  paragraph  of  the  Speech  was  agreed 
upon,  we  hare  receiyed  an  account  of  a 
most  unfortunate  nature,  of  the  douhle 
failure  of  the  first  of  those  prosecutions 
which  haye  heen  commenced  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemroent  at  the  special 
sessions,  hy  which  a  damp  has  been  thrown 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  an  en- 
eouragement  has  been  giyen  to  the  per- 
petration of  further  outrages,  and  that 
which  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  in  England,  an 
instrument  of  upholding  and  supporting 
the  majesty  and  yindicating  the  authority 
of  the  law — namely,  the  institution  of  the 
jury  itself— -has  heen  made  an  instrument 
for  defeating  and  destroying  the  adminis- 
tration of  j  ustice.  Th e  j ury  m ay  haye  been 
justified  in  not  conyicting  the  prisoner; 
but  if  they  were  justified  in  disagreeing 
as  to  their  yerdict,  then  I  say  that  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  haye  acted,  as  I 
think,  with  culpable  precipitation  in  hasten- 
ing the  holding  of  the  special  commission, 
because  that  commission  ought  not  to  haye 
been  appointed  unless  they  were  perfectly 
certain  that  the  eyidence  they  had  to  ad- 
duce in  the  case  was  such  as  could  be 
attended  with  no  risk  or  hazard  of  failure. 
At  all  eyents  the  conyiotions  haye  failed; 
the  law  is  defeated;  justice  is  defrauded; 
and  the  effect  of  this  impression  is  eyident, 
for  at  the  yery  time  this  special  commission 
is  sitting,  two  persons,  as  I  understand, 
haye  been  arrested  within  a  yery  short 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  commission 
met,  charged  with  the  crime  of  lying  in 
wait  for  the  purpose  of  committing  another 
atrocious  murder.  The  state  of  things  in 
that  country  is  such  as  to  require,  no 
doubt,  yigorous  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing law;  but  I  should  be  better  satisfied 
if,  in  this  paragraph.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
▼emment  had  not  been  content  with  saying 
that  their  attention  would  still  be  directed 
to  this  important  subject,  but  had  taken 
upon  themselyes  to  assure  us  that  if  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  organised  system  of  out- 
rage should  be  insufficient,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  such 
extraordinary  powers  as  they  might  deem 
iie<        ry  for  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
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of  law  reform,  no  one,  of  courier  ean  doubt 
the  importance  of  securing  a  speedy  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  thd 
yarious  judicial  courts  of  this  eounirj. 
Upon  that  subject  I  will  only  saj  that  I 
hope  due  attention  will  be  giyen  by  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  to  the  reeommea- 
dations  of  the  Commissioners,  on  wbieb 
recommendations  Bills  are  to  be  founded, 
although  yery  little  time  for  thai  conaider- 
ation  has  as  yet  been  giyen,  inasmueb  as 
the  document  containing  the  yiewa  of  the 
Commissioners  was  not,  I  belieye,  signed 
until  last  week.  I  trust  that  the  aubjeet 
will  be  carefully  and  maturely  conaidmd, 
and  that  this  is  not  to  be,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  who  seeonded 
the  Address,  a  mere  patching  up  of  tbe 
old  system,  but  a  total  and  entire  change 
and  reorganisation  of  the  courts.  I  trnat 
that  the  measure  will  be  speedily  intro- 
duced into  your  Lordships'  Houae^  and 
under  the  sanction  of  that  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  is  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  law. 
I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that,  looking  at 
the  yarious  subjects  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  other  House,  and 
looking  at  the  nature  of  this  particular 
subject,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it 
should  be  brought,  at  an  early  period,  not 
under  the  consideration  of  the  other,  but 
under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordidiipa' 
House. 

From  the  courts  of  justice  we  proceed 
to  New  Zealand.  It  is  certainly  yery 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  time  has 
arriyed  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  New  Zealand  ia  fitted 
for  represents tiye  institutions;  but  I  can- 
not forget  that  that  time  had  arriyed,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  noble  Earl,  some  fiye 
or  six  years  ago.  In  the  year  1846,  or 
the  year  1847,  the  noble  Eari  prepared  a 
bran  new  constitution  for  New  Zealand. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  year  1848  be 
found  it  adyisable  to  introduce  a  law  for 
suspending  that  constitution.  Tbe  ana- 
pending  law  is  at  present  about  to  expire; 
but  your  Lordships  are  not  to  imagine 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  its 
suspension  the  suspended  law  is  to  reriye. 
Far  from  it;  you  will  haye  to  oonaider 
again  another  new  constitution;  for  tbe 
former  one  is  now  considered  unworkable, 
and  you  are  again  about  to  be  called  upon 
to  determine  what  species  of  representa- 
tiye  institutions  are  at  this  moment  appli- 
cable to  New  Zealand.  I  haye  no  doubt 
but  you  will  giye  to  that  aubjeet  your 
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deliberate,  calm,  and  careful  consideration. 
But  yon  will  also,  I  feel  persuaded,  find 
some  little  time  to  devote,  at  inter?al8,  to 
the  comparativelj  insignificant  subject  of 
the  representatiye  institutions  of  this 
country.  Upon  that  subject  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words. 

I  pass  over  without  any  detailed  notice 
the  satisfioction  which  has  been  expressed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  "  that  the 
large  reductions  of  taxes  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years  have  not  been  attended 
with  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the 
national  income,  and  that  the  revenue  of 
the  past  year  has  been  fully  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  public  service."  But 
when  it  is  said  that  the  revenue  has  been 
adequate  to  the  public  exigencies,  I  must 
remind  your  Lordships  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  revenue  consists  of  a  tax, 
not  very  popular  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  no  very  absolute 
certainty.  The  adequacy  of  the  public 
revenue  to  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
depends,  at  all  events,  upon  a  tax  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, we  may  be  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  as  a  war  tax;  but  on  that  account 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  continued  in  time  of  peace. 
And  yet  without  the  imposition  of  that 
tax,  with  all  its  inequalities  and  all  its  in- 
justice, you  could  not  venture  to  say,  that 
with  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  the 
revenue  was  adequate,  or  anything  like 
adequate,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl  who  moved  the  Address  in  an- 
swer to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
through  the  various  statements  which  he 
presented  to  the  House.  I  shall,  however, 
make  an  observation  upon  one  point.  The 
noble  Earl  speaks  of  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  commercial  exports  of  this  country 
within  the  last  few  years.  I  wish  that  the 
next  time  he  speaks  upon  commercial  sub- 
jects, he  would  ask  the  commercial  men  in 
this  country  whether  they  found  their  pro- 
fits to  afford  any  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  exports.  I  believe  that,  one  and 
all,  they  would  tell  him  there  never  was  a 
year  o/^  such  low  profits,  and  in  many  re- 
spects of  such  serious  commercial  losses, 
as  the  year  1851,  with  all  its  boasted  pros- 
perity. The  noble  Earl  would  also  do  well 
to  look  at  the  returns  to  the  property  tax 
during  the  past  year,  and  more  especially 
that  portion  of  Uie  property  tax  which  is 
eollectid  from  trades  and  professions.  The 


decline  in  that  item  of  the  national  revenue 
does  not  afford  a  ground  for  that  extremely 
sanguine  view  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
taken  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country.  We  find  that  profits  do  not  keep 
pace  with  exports,  and  that  those  profits 
as  exhibited  in  the  property  tax  of  tb^ 
year  show  not  only  no  increase  at  all,  but 
indicate  a  progressive  decline  in  the  amount 
of  capital  on  which  that  tax  is  paid. 

My  Lords,  the  last  topic  adverted  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  the  project 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a  reform 
of  our  representative  institutions.  Now  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  conour  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  fittest  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  measure.  In  one  respect, 
no  doubt,  we  may  enter  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  it  with  the  utmost  calmness,  for  I 
believe  that  instead  of  saying  that  it  is 
viewed  with  calmness  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  might  use  the  stronger  words*^ 
with  entire  apathy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  apart  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
there  are  Hve  reasonable  men  who  consider 
it  a  matter  of  the  slightest  importanee 
whether  this  Bill  be  introduced  or  not,  or 
who  have  the  slightest  desire  for  an  agita^ 
tion  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form. I  think  that  the  announcement  of 
the  intention  to  introduce  this  Bill  was  an 
unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government.  I  believe  that  an- 
nouncement to  have  been  made  hastily  and 
unadvisedly,  not  because  the  state  of  the 
country  required  a  deliberate  investigation 
of  our  representative  system,  but  as  a 
vague  lure  held  out  in  the  hope,  which 
turned  out  to  be  fhistrate,  of  escaping 
an  adverae  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  the  Prime  Minister  left  it 
subsequently  to  himself  and  to  his  col- 
leagues to  consider  to  what  extent  it 
would  be  convenient  for  them  to  gratify 
the  expectations  they  had  created.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
when  the  announcement  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  first 
made  upon  the  subject,  not  only  his  Royal 
Mistress  and  his  colleagues  were  utterly 
unprepared  for  such  an  announcement,  but 
that  he  had  not  himself  at  the  time  the 
slightest  idea  what  were  to  be  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  Bill  he  was  to  introduce. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  course  which  is  not 
justifiable  in  any  man  who  holds  the  high 
position  of  Prime  Minister  of  this  eonntry. 
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Ufie  wki^  cf  afl 
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■J  ofm  fcrt  I  da  boC  httiMe  to  ezpras 
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tetife  tjwtem  wiD  W 
Vobaccd  bj  the  ^MdfBBUigw  flf  a 
ad  •ytrtiiM  0B  tins  exeitnig  topie— of  a 
fCoofFod  lUMCiUnnty  as  to  aaj  stabifi^  ia 
oar  HMtitalioiiSy  aad  the  prospect  of  a  eoa- 
ilBai  elMage  in  tiie  rerj  bans  of  oor  eoa- 
•titotioo*  Bat  Her  Majes^'s  Goremment 
arar  plowed  to  briDg  forwmrd  a  BiD  apoo 
this  saljeety  aad  I  presome  tbej  are  bj 
^tts  tiaie  a^^^eed  upon  its  details — I  pre- 
s«Bw  so,  bat  I  do  not  b^ere  there  is  an j 
absolate  eertaintT  upon  the  point.  Wdt 
^eo,  I  sar  it  wiu  be  oor  do^  ealmlj  aad 
d^berataj  to  consider  the  natnre  anid  ex- 
tent of  the  KD,  and  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded.  The  Speech  fi^om  the  Throne 
is  nndoobtedl  J  extronehr  ragoe  npon  the 
sobjeet.  We  are  told  that  its  olnect  wiD 
be  to  eany  oot  the  measure  of  183^.  Now, 
the  BiD  of  1832  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  some  of  those 
anomalies  which  length  of  time  had  pro- 
doced  in  our  representatiTe  system.  It 
was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
away  with  what  were  absolutely  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  some  of  which  existed  ooly 
in  the  imagination.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  thought  adrisablc  to  giro  to  the  inde- 
pendent inhabitants  of  certain  great  towns 
that  representation  which  was  monopolised 
by  self-elected  bodies,  and  also  to  admit  to 
that  share  in  our  representati?e  system,  to 
which  I  think  they  were  fairly  entitled, 
certain  towns  which  had  gradually  grown 
up  into  importance,  and  to  give  them  their 
due  weight,  but  not  more  than  their  due 
weight,  in  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  were  based;  but 
I  beliere  that  no  one  declared  more  em- 
phatically than  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  that  the  objects  of  the 
1  of  1832  had  been  effected;  so  em- 
pni  sally,  indeed,  on  yarious  occasions, 
the  noble  Lord  declared  himself  op- 
p  to  further  change,  that  the  word 

Htv,"    which  inadvertently   escaped 
has  been  attached  to  his  name.  It 
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it  wiU  be  necessary  for  Her  Maje^T^a 
Govemmeat  to  show  why  this  Bill  waa  ra- 
quired,  aad  I  think  H  wiH  be  rather  £fi. 
eolt  for  them  to  satisfy  the  eoaatiy  Aaft 
any  BiD  upon  the  sobjeet  was  leqaaeJ  at 
this  moment.  They  wiD,  howerer,  have 
to  state  not  only  why  they  thoagkft  aa 
alteration  in  the  present  system  was  caBed 
for,  hot  they  wiD  also  hare  to  state  ia  what 
sense,  and  with  what  riew  and  what  ohject» 
their  alteration  of  the  existing  systeaa  ia 
introduced ;  and  npon  the  explaaatioaa 
which  they  may  giro  npon  those  poiata* 
wiD  depend  the  opposition  or  support  wUeh 
they  wiD  meet  with  from  that  great  par^ 
with  which  I  hare  the  honour  to  act.  We 
may  think  it  would  be  more  advisable  that 
no  BiD  should  be  introduced;  Her  Majestj'a 
Goremment  hare  taken  npon  themadrea 
the  undiTided  responsibility  of  saying  that 
this  question  shall  be  again  opened.  Bat 
1  do  not  say  that  in  itself  an  extenuon  of 
the  numbers  of  the  constituency  wiD  not 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  useful  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  this  countiy, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  great  object  of  idl 
representative  institutions.  I  say,  how- 
ever, that  although  numbers  may  not  nia> 
terially  affect  this  question,  the  class  of 
new  constituents  whom  you  are  to  intro- 
duce, and  the  distribution  of  the  power 
which  is  to  be  given  to  that  class,  may 
and  must  most  materially  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  body  to  be  hereafter  elected. 
I  presume  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemm^it 
are  not  going  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
notion  that  ^ey  are  to  do  away  with  all 
existing  irregularities  and  anomalies.  I 
presume  that  they  are  not  going  to  cut  np 
the  country  into  districts  in  which  repre- 
sentation would  be  precisely  coincident  and 
coequal  with  the  population  of  those  dis- 
tricts. I  presume  that  none  of  those  fal- 
lacies will  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment,    I  am  conTineed 
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that  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  accom- 
plish such  a  scheme,  nay,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
with  regard  to  the  representation  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  perfect 
equality  would  be  entirely  discordant  from 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
would  produce  the  most  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself.     I  am  satisfied  that  the  very 
essence    of    the  utility  of  the  House  of 
Commons    as    a  representative    body  is, 
that  it  represents  all  classes  and  all  de- 
nominations—  not   perhaps    according  to 
any  precise  or  fixed  rule,  but  that  every 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  finds  there 
its  appropriate  representative  and  organ — 
that  large  communities  do  not  overbear  the 
small — that  the  crowded  masses  do   not 
preponderate   unduly   over  the    scattered 
population  of  the  country.     I  trust  that  in 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  about  to  take,  they  do  not  mean 
to  disturb  the  existing  balance  between 
the  different  classes  of  the  community,  or 
to  give  to  the  population  of  the  large  towns 
a  larger  influence  than  that  which  they  at 
present  possess  over  the  legislation  of  this 
country — that  they  do  not  mean  to  swamp 
the  distinction  between  the  county  and  the 
borough   voters,    and  to  overwhelm  that 
which  I  have  already  stated  to  your  Lord- 
ships I  believe  to  be  the  main  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country  and  the  liberties  of  the  people — 
namely,   the  permanent  influence  of  the 
land — by  giving   a  still  larger  prepon- 
derance to  those  whose  apparent  interests 
at  all  events  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  proprietors   of  the  soil.     According, 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  Bill,  but  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  principle  involved  in  it,» 
shall  our  course  with  respect  to  it  be  shaped. 
I  can  imagine  it  possible  that  some  of  the 
more  eager  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  approve  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  yet  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  prepared  to 
go;  so  that  the  extent  of  the  Bill  will  not 
be  the  question  at  issue  so  much  as  the 
principle  involved  in  it,  and  the  objects 
which  the  Government  seek  to  attain  by  it. 
If  we  should  concur  in  its  objects,  and 
think  that  it  is  calculated  to  meet  existing 
abuses — not  to  do  away  with  theoretical 
anomalies  and  irregularities,  but  to  correct 
substantial  injustice — then  Her  Majesty's 
Government  need  apprehend  no  factious 
opposition  from  us  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  however  unnecessary  or  un- 
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wise  we  may  think  it.  But  if  their  object 
be  to  extend  still  further  the  democratic 
power  in  this  community  at  the  expense  of 
those  more  conservative  influences  which 
maintain  the  permanent  and  fixed  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  then,  I  say,  I  care 
not  what  may  be  the  step  made — it  is,  in 
my  belief,  a  step  made  in  a  dangerous 
direction — and  to  that  principle  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  such  opposition  as  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  offer. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  I  have  now  gone 
through  most  of  the  topics,  if  not  all  the 
topics,  introduced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  We  shall  have  other  opportunities 
of  dealing  with  many  of  those  topics  sepa- 
rately and  individually,  and  much  more 
conveniently  than  in  the  course  of  an  inci- 
dental discussion  such  as  this;  and  I  now 
conclude  by  repeating  what  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  that  neither  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  nor  in  the  language  held  by  the 
noble  Lords  who  have  moved  and  seconded 
the  Address,  do  I  see  any  necessity  for 
doing  that  which  without  necessity  I  al- 
ways consider  to  be  unwise  and  impolitic, 
namely,  disturbing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Session  the  unanimity  with  which  we  should 
present  a  loyal  Address  to  Her  Majesty. 

Earl    GREY:    My   Lords,   I   rejoice 
very  much  to  find  that  the  noble  Earl  who 
has  just  sat  down  has   no  intention    of 
moving  an  Amendment   to  the  Address 
which  has  been  so  ably  proposed  and  se- 
conded by  my  noble  Friends  behind  me. 
But  I  still  more  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  the 
speech  just  made  by  the  noble  Earl,  there 
is  so  much  in  which  I  can  express  my  en- 
tire and  cordial  concurrence.     It  has  been 
very  often  my  lot  in  Parliamentary  warfare 
to  be  arranged  on  opposite  sides  to  the 
noble  Earl;  but  I  must  say,  in  the  speech 
he  has  just  delivered,  I  find  very  little  in- 
deed from  which  I  am  inclined  to  differ. 
There  certainly  are  points  on  which  I  differ 
from  the  noble  Earl;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,    the    greater    part   of   his   speech 
appears  to  me  characterised  by  just  and 
sound  views  on  the    particular  questions 
adverted  to;  and  I  am  able  therefore  to 
follow  him  more  briefly  and  easily  than 
I  otherwise  could  have  done.     The  noble 
Earl  began  his  speech  very  good-humour- 
edly,  and  indulged  in  some  amusing  witti- 
cisms upon  the  order  in  which  the  various 
subjects   are  treated    in   Her   Majesty's 
Speech.     Now  I    can  supply  the  noble 
Earl  with  a  key  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  treated.     A  few  days  ago,  when  the 
subject  of  the  Speech  was  under  discus- 
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sion,  my  noble  Friend  who  prepared  the  first 
draft  of  the  Speech  stated  the  principles 
by  which  he  had  been  guided  in  point  pf 
order.  He  said  the  right  principle  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  mention  the  various 
topics  with  regard  to  the  past,  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
Parliament;  then  to  introduce  any  refer- 
ence which  might  be  neeessary  as  to  finan- 
cial measures;  and  then  to  come  to  the 
various  topics  likely  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament;  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  most  important  and 
that  which  would  probably  occupy  the 
largest  share  of  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  reserved  for  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

The  noble  Earl  first  adverted  to  two 
subjects  which  he  said  had  been  omitted 
from  the   Royal   Speech,   and,   referring 
to  the  absence  of  any  allusion  in  it  to  ag- 
ricultural distress,  he  found  considerable 
fault  with    my    noble  Friend  behind  me 
for  the  very  sanguine  anticipations  he  had 
expressed   with    regard    to    an   improve- 
ment   in    the     prospects    of    those    en- 
gaged    in     agriculture,    and    which    he 
considered  not  warranted  by  the  existing 
state    of    things.     I   am    sorry  to    incur 
the  noble  EarPs  reprehension ;  but  I  say, 
in     my  judgment,     my    noble    Friend's 
expression    of  hope   for    the  future  was 
not     in    the    slightest     degree     exagge- 
rated or  unwarranted  by  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.     What  is  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  ?     Why,  the  Brit- 
ish  farmer    in   the    greater  part   of  the 
country  has  )iad  the  advantage  of  a  very 
excellent    crop.       Providence    has    blest 
him  with  an  ample  return  for  his  labour; 
and  while  the  amount  of  produce  he  has 
had    to   sell  has    been  large,  except  in 
the  article  of  wheat,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  prices  have  been  highly  remunerative  : 
— that  oats,   barley,  and  cattle,  have  all 
brought  prices  with  which  good  farmers 
had  no  right  to  be  discontented.     And  we 
have    now  seen    a    remarkable     circuqi- 
stance,  which  a  few  years  ago  no  noble 
Lord  in  this  House  would  have  been  pre- 
pared for — we  have  actually  seen  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  of  British  growth  to  supply 
the  exigencies  of  other  countries,  showing 
that  in  this  country,  under  the  stimulus 
of  competition,  and  the  advantages  which 
with  that  stimulus  the  British  farmer  has 
had  conferred  upon  him,  by  various  mea- 
sures of  late  years,  we  have  been  able  so 
*o  reduce  the  cost  of  production  that  we 
eompete  with  foreign  countries  as  to 
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the  cost  of  our  wheat.    The  aol>)e  Bui) 
reserved  his  opinion  as  to  whether  \%  migM 
not,  ^t  some  future  period*  he  nec^ssaij 
to  impose  a  revenue  duty  on  grfun;  fpv 
this  reason,  that  if  we  perse?^fl4  in  ^ 
present  system,  the  eflbct  would  be  f)i«4  W9 
might  be  left  to  a  greater  and  giMtw  Mr 
tent  dependent  upon  foreign  n^ti^  luf 
the  supply  (^  the  most  necessary  wtiRle  «f 
our  consumption.    Vow,  I  see  annipd  nm 
many  of  your  Lordships  who  have  |k  pfi^ 
tical  and  personal  knowledge  pf  th#  bMa 
of  agriculture  in  this  country;  «iid  I  wiQ 
ask  you  whether,  from  one  end  of  tbff 
country  to  the  other,  the  progress  pf  u*u 
provement,  the  increase  of  cnltivi^tion*  |uiv 
not  been  beyond  anything  that  any  om 
of  you  could  have  imagined?     {  fpokt 
yesterday  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whi 
comes  from  the  great  agricultural  poim^ 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  he  told  me  thai  b^ 
never  saw  draining,  that  foandatiQH  id  ^ 
improvement,  go  on  with  so  much  acliril3r 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  now.     I  )ia?e 
heard  the  same  from  Devonshire.   {  um 
say  the  same  for  Nortbnmberland,  mid  J 
hear  of  the  same  progress  in  every  piNTl  of 
the  country.     The  other  day  I  hei^  • 
complaint  from  some  persons  who  liTO  IH 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs,  in  the 
south  of  England,  who  were  afraid  that  in 
a  few  years  the  delightful  rides  over  the 
Downs  would  be  destroyed,  the  plough  WM 
encroaching  so  fast  upon  the  land-      I 
have  not  seen  this  myself;  but  I  heard  tba 
complaint  made,  not  with  referencp  to  fhp 
state  of  agriculture,  but  speaking  of  quite 
other  matters.      For  myself,  I  believe  im- 
provements in  agriculture  never  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  at  this  moment.     And 
I  believe,  further,  that   the  farmers   are 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  depreaaien 
of.  spirits  which  has  weighed  upon  then 
for  a  considerable  time.      They  are  h^ 
ginning  to  entertain  a  hope    that    tbej 
shall  get  through  the  difficulties.     I  am 
far  from  denying  that  there  are  diffionltiea 
to  be  contended  with.      Perhaps  none  ef 
your  Lordships  have  experienced  these  dit|- 
culties  more  than  myself,  or  have  felt  more 
the  pressure  of  the  times.     But,  in  SfHte 
of  that  pressure,  and  of  those  diffipultlas, 
I  never  for  a  moment  eutertained  a  doubt 
that  a  better  time  was  coming;  and  that  in 
good  time  British  agriculture,  like  every 
other  branch   of   British  industry,  when 
fairly  put  upon  its  mettle,  would  stand 
competition  with  any  foreign  nation.  While 
upon  this  subject  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
I  have  heard  with  deep  regret  wh^  the 
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noble  Barl  s^id  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  revenue  duty  upon  grain.  This 
is  a  question  upon  which  I  think  it  is  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  the  agriculturist 
and  to  the  country  at  Urge  that  we  should 
know  where  we  stand;  that  a  permanent 
and  £nal  determination  of  Parliament  as  to 
the  policy  that  should  he  adopted  upon  this 
question  should  be  come  to  at  once  and  for 
ever.  If  we  are  to  have  duties  upon  com, 
let  those  who  advocate  them  come  forward 
and  state  their  case,  and  let  it  be  fairly 
argued,  Let  me  remind  them,  that  when 
we,  who  were  against  the  old  system  of  the 
com  laws,  proposed  the  change  which  has 
since  t^ken  place,  we  did  not  wait  till  we 
had  a  majority;  we  did  not  say,  <'  Oh,  we 
have  no  chance  in  the  present  House  ef 
Commons— r-we  will  wait  till  we  get  a  House 
of  Commons  which  is  more  favourably  in- 
clined." No.  We  knew  that  if  this  ques- 
tion was  to  be  settled,  it  could  only  be 
by  argument  and  discussiop.  We  stated 
our  views  fairly  and  plainly  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  year  after 
year,  with  apparently  hopeless  minorities — 
the  first  in  which  I  myself,  and  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of  CarUsle) 
voted,  was  a  minority  of  only  12  to  some 
500  or  600 — we  continued  to  state 
our  views,  and  from  that  day  to  the  final 
triumph  of  those  principles  we  never  hesi? 
tated  or  shmnk  from  discussion,  from 
stating  plainly  our  views,  and  putting  them 
before  the  House  ^nd  the  country.  Now, 
I  say  those  who  believe  the  present  policy 
is  wrong,  who  think  it  ought  to  be  alterod, 
are  bound,  in  fairness  to  the  country,  and 
to  those  who  differ  from  them,  to  state 
clearly  and  distinctly  their  views,  to  bring 
them  before  Parliament  and  before  the 
country,  and  let  them  then  stand  or  fall  by 
the  result  of  that  discussion.  But  let  me 
add  this  one  observation :  When  you  talk 
about  a  duty  op  grain,  for  revenue,  let 
me  advise  you  to  settle  this  question  with 
some  of  your  own  supporters;  because,  well 
do  I  remember  when  I  and  those  with  whom 
I  acted  were  arguing  for  a  change  of  the 
com  law,  and  urging  the  substitution  of  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding  scale, 
that  a  noble  Earl,  who  now  sits  at 
the  end  of  the  bench  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Winchjlsea)  denounced  in  a  most  em- 
phatic manner  the  iniquity  of  raising  a 
duty  for  revenue  upon  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  said  protection  was  all  right,  he 
would  vote  for  protection;  but  when  the 
question  between  a  fixed  duty  and  a  sliding 
aeale  was  iutrgduoed,  he  iiaid  a  duty  for  re- 


venue upon  the  food  of  the  people  was  i^ 
mei^sqre  so  iniquitous,  and  so  contrary  to 
all  principle,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  as- 
sented to  by  Parliament.  I  am  sure  the 
noble  Earl  will  remember  the  speeches  he 
has  made  to  this  effect;  and  I  hope,  when 
yon  talk  of  that  principle  of  a  duty  for  re- 
venne  en  eorp,  you  wiU  settle  the  question 
with  your  own  supporters,  and  that  you 
will  tell  us  fairly  whether  revenue  or  pro- 
tection is  your  object.  If  revenue  is  your 
object,  aud  not  protection,  you  are  bound 
to  lay  yqur  duty  upon  all  wheat,  not  merely 
upon  wheat  thfit  is  imported,  but  on  wheat 
that  is  grown  at  home.  You  do  so  with 
respect  to  sngar,  i^nd  with  respect  to  every 
other  article  upon  which  the  duties  are  re<i 
venue  duties,  and  it  is  mere  shuffling,  and  a 
disguise  of  your  true  object,  to  tell  us  yoi| 
want  duties  for  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impose  a  duty,  not  upon  wheat 
whether  home-grown  or  imported,  but 
merely  upon  imported  wheat. 

The  next  subject  omitted  from  the 
Speech  to  which  the  noble  Earl  adverted, 
was  the  celebrated  measure  of  last  year 
with  respect  to  Papal  aggression.  The 
noble  Earl  asked  me  whether  I  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  measure  had  i^n- 
swered,  and  had  given  security  to  our  Pro- 
testant institutions  ?  He  appears  to  think 
that  the  Sill  was  intended  to  do  that  which 
I,  for  one,  never  expected.  I  never  looked 
at  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  security 
to  our  Protestant  faith,  whatever  the  noble 
Earl  might  do.  What  do  the  institutions 
of  the  country  rest  upon  ?  Upon  the  con- 
victions of  the  vast  oody  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  tmth  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess.  Those  convictions  can 
neither  be  taken  away  nor  strengthened  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  security  of  our 
Protestant  institutions  rests  upon  the  gene- 
ral conviction  of  the  people,  that  that  re- 
ligion which  they  are  intended  to  teach  the 
people,  is  true  and  consistent  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  I,  for  one,  entertain  such  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  trath, 
I  am  so  satisfied  that  discussion  can  only 
tend  in  the  end  to  give  additional  stability 
and  strength  to  that  which  is  founded  in 
truth,  that  I  never  looked  for  a  moment  to 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  any  protection  against 
what  is  called  Papal  aggression.  If  the 
real  power  of  the  Papacy  is  a  power  over 
the  minds  of  the  people;  that  power  you 
cannot  take  away  nor  confer  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  rests  upon  something  far 
beyond  your  reach,  and  is  not  to  be  dealt 
with  by  weapons  oi  that  description.    But 
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the  object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  last 
year  was,  in  my  opinion,  yery  different. 
I  thought  that  a  most  wanton  insult  had 
been  given  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
feelings  which  are  deeply  cherished  by  the 
great  majority  of  them,  and  I  did  think 
it  was  fit  and  proper  that  Parliament 
should,  by  a  solemn  and  legislative  Act, 
utterly  repudiate  and  protest  against  the 
act  so  committed,  and  which  has  so  shock- 
ed the  feelings  of  the  people.  But  to 
suppose  that  this  Act  could  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  the  real  power 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  real  power  of  the 
priesthood,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
utterly  to  mistake  what  the  power  rests 
upon.  I  believe  that  even  over  those  who 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that 
power,  instead  of  being  really  increased  by 
the  aggressive  spirit  which  has  lately  been 
shown  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  priesthood,  I  believe 
that  power,  instead  of  being  increased  and 
augmented,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
sapped  and  mined  in  its  foundations  by 
the  injudicious  measures  which  have  been 
taken,  for,  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  those 
most  useful  institutions  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges are  prospering,  and  likely  to 
prosper.  Those  institutions,  and  that 
system  of  education  which  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  was,  greatly  to 
his  credit,  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
in  establishing  in  Ireland — that  system  of 
general  education  is  opening  the  minds  of 
the  people;  and  I  believe  they  will  not, 
whether  they  are  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, tamely  bend  their  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  priestly  tyranny.  Against  that 
tyranny,  whatever  be  the  denomination  of 
the  priests  by  whom  it  is  attempted  to  be 
exercised,  I  shall  always  raise  my  voice. 
I  believe  there  is  a  natural  disposition,  if 
it  is  not  checked  by  the  determined  coun- 
tenance of  the  laity,  in  the  priesthood  of 
almost  every  denomination  unduly  to  trench 
upon  the  mental  freedom  of  those  whom  it 
is  their  business  to  teach.  Against  that 
tyranny  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  in- 
dependent mind  to  array  himself  as  far  as 
possible;  and  I  certainly  think  that  in 
Ireland,  and  in  this  country  generally,  the 
measure  adverted  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  has  not  done  any  real  injury  to  us. 
But  the  noble  Earl  says,  '*  Is  the  Act  to 
be  a  dead  letter  ?"  I  say  it  has  not  been 
so;  I  say  that  at  this  moment  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
practically  submitted  to  the  Act,  by  taking 
the  greatest  possible  pains  to  avoid  com- 
Earl  Orey 


mitting  themselves  to  that  open  violalioB 
of  which  it  would  have  brought  them  into 
contact  with  the  law.      The  utmost  can 
and  pains  have  been  taken,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  Chmieh 
to  avoid  that  assumption  of  the  prohibited 
dignities  which  would  have  brought  them 
within  the  purview  of  the  law.     It  is  sorely 
no  unimportant  object  to  have  been  gained 
by  the  law  that  it  has  taught  the  Oatholie 
priesthood  and  the  population  of  this  eonn- 
try,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
that  if  a  case  for  interference  really  ejost. 
Parliament  is  not  to  be  deterred  from  in- 
terfering, and  is   prepared  to  take  sodi 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
any  aggression  upon  our  religion  from  any 
quarter.     That  is  my  view  with  regard  to 
the  Act  of  last   Session,    and  such  the 
grounds  on  which  I  deny  that  it  is  a  dead 
letter. 

The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  notice 
the  various  topics  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
and  in  doing  so  began  by  making  a  remark 
upon  a  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  principal  departments 
of  the  Government,  by  the  retirement  of 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  Upon  that  subject, 
considering  all  things,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  indiscretion  and  im- 
propriety on  my  part  if  I  were  to  make 
any  other  remark  than  this,  that  I  cordi- 
ally concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in  the 
tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  the  taknt, 
the  ability,  and  the  character  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department;  and  I  will  also  add 
the  expression  of  my  sincere  and  deep 
regret,  that  circumstances  have  occmred 
which  deprive  his  colleagues  of  his  assist- 
ance, and  of  the  advantage  of  that .  noUe 
Lord^s  co-operation  with  them  in  the  coon* 
oils  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  re- 
mark upon  the  state  of  France.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  express  my 
unqualified  concurrence  in,  I  believe,  eveiy 
word  which  he  uttered.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  thif 
country,  as  a  country  and  a  nation,  and 
the  duty  of  each  individual  in  his  indiyidnsl 
capacity,  to  abstain  from  any  interference 
in  the  internal  politics  of  that  great  and 
powerful  nation  which  lies  so  near  to  us. 
I,  like  the  noble  Lord,  observe  with  the 
deepest  concern,  and,  I  may  say,  with  the 
indignation  which  the  noble  Earl  has  ex- 
pressed, the  tone  which  has  been  taken  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  w 
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this  country.     I  think  that  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Person  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yernment  of  France,  coupled  with  those 
more  than  exaggerated — I  will  say,  untrue 
— representations  of  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  this  country,  do  not  only  savour 
of  imprudence,  hut  of  something  worse 
than  imprudence;   and  I  rejoice  that  the 
Dohle  Earl,  in  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pies, has  come  forward  to  assert,  in  the 
emphatic   manner  in  which  it  has  heen 
done,  his  utter  repudiation  of  language 
such   as   I    have  descrihed.     And    I   do 
trust  that  when,  with  the   full  assurance 
that  I  have  the  concurrence  of  my  col- 
leagues,  I  join  in  that   repudiation,  and 
when  I  am  convinced  every  one  of  your 
Lordships  will  echo  the  same   sentiment, 
I  do  helieve  and  hope  that  the  mischief, 
the  incalculable  evil,  which  might  other- 
wise have  resulted  from  language   thus 
held  by  a  great  part  of  the  newspaper 
press  of    this    country,  will   to   a   great 
extent  he  neutralised,    and  that  it  will 
be  understood  in  foreign  countries  that, 
however  those    newspapers   may  express 
the  opinions   and    the  feelings  of   those 
who  write  in  them,  they  do  not  express 
the  opinions  or  the  feelings  of  any  great 
and  powerful  party  in  this  country,  or  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  advert 
to  the  question  of  the  defences  of  this 
country.  Here  also,  my  Lords,  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  expressed  views  which  are 
perfectly  just,  and  with  which  your  Lord- 
ships cannot  but  concur.  Like  him, 
I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
assurance  of  friendly  feeling  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  not  failed 
to  continue  to  receive  from  all  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world.  I  believe  there 
exists  nowhere  any  serious  intention  of 
attacking  this  country,  or  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world.  £ut,  at  the  same 
time,  I  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in 
thinking  that,  however  pacific  may  be  the 
intentions  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  not  fit- 
ting that  the  security  of  this  country 
should  rest  only  upon  the  permanence  of 
those  amicable  intentions.  This  nation 
occupies  too  high  a  position  in  the  world 
to  trust  its  security  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion. I  think  we  are  bound  always  to  feel 
that  we  have  the  means  of  protecting  our- 
selves from  any  aggression  which  may  be 
attempted,  however  unlikely  it  may  be 
that  such  an  aggression  is  contemplated. 
I  think  also,  in  common  I  believe  with  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  consider- 


ed this  subject,  that  for  many  years  it  has 
been  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  place  this  country  in  a  state  of 
greater  security  from  aggression.     This  is 
a  subject  to  which  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  present  but  of  preceding  Adminis- 
trations has  been  for  a  considerable  time 
directed ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  nothing  has  already  been 
done.     It  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
highly  inconvenient  and  improper  for  me 
to    enter   into   detail;   but  to   those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  it  is  perfect- 
ly well  known  that  mnch  has  been  done 
of   late   years  to  increase  the  means   of 
this  country  for  its  own  protection,  and 
that  we  stand  now  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion,  with  reference  to  our  defences  in 
case  of  need,  than  we  did  upon  the  last  oc- 
casion when  there  arose  serious  misappre- 
hensions  that   tranquillity   might  be  dis- 
turbed :    I  refer  to  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  case  of  Pritchard,  which  created 
80  serious  an  anxiety  in  the  Government  of 
this  country.     Since  that  period,  although 
nothing  has  occurred  to  create  any  fresh 
jealousy,   a  great  deal  has  substantially 
been  done  to  improve  our  means  of  defence. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  stop 
with  what  has  been  done.     I  do  see,  as  the 
noble  Earl  stated,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  sufficient  reasons  for  going  fur- 
ther.    I  cannot  forget  that   every   other 
country  in  the  world  does  more  than  we  do 
with  a  view  to  prepare  against  any  sudden 
aggression.     Even  the   United  States — 
though  by  their  position  they  are  almost 
exempt  from  the  possibility  of  invasion — 
though  they  have  a  standing  army  which, 
if  small,  is    yet   highly   efficient,   and  a 
navy  of  the    same  description  —  in   ad- 
dition to  that,   the  United    States  have 
completely  organised  a  militia,  which,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,    amounts  in   num- 
ber    to    much    nearer    2,000,000    than 
1,000,000  of    men.      Now,  if  even  the 
United   States   thinks    it   necessary   that 
some   precautions  of  this  kind  should  he 
taken,   it   can   hardly   be  considered   un- 
reasonable that  in  this  country — so  much 
more  exposed  as  we  are  by  situation,  in 
case  any  misunderstanding  with  Foreign 
Powers  should  happen — we  should  be  better 
furnished  with  means  of  defence.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  the  great  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  armament  of 
all  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  improvements 
in  implements  and  the  arts  of  war  in  mo- 
dem times,  which  render  that  increase,  of 
course,  so  much  more  formidable — all  these 
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in  that  diBtriet  whieh  eonld  oot  bfl  estin^ 
abaiidoncd.  Your  IiordahiiM  nuy  daj 
or  admit  the  accarac;  of  thin  ■UtnMOt] 
but  I  only  beg  to  call  the  npUe  Batl'i  a^ 
tention  to  the  foct  that  Sir  Hbitt  Sndlk'i 
defence  for  his  conduct,  is — «nd  il  ti » 
corded  in  the  despatch  rec^Ted  on  Batnh 


dn;  lost — that  the  measitm  adapted  W 
SlrP.  Haitlaod  in  the  jeara  1844  and  IStS, 
when  the  noble  Bari  (the  Bart  of  Deritj} 
was  Secretarj  of  State,  bad  lefi  bin  m 
alternatiTG  but  to  take  the  conns  whiek  U 
did  talie,  or  to  incur  itill  more  Beriou  eA 
It  majbe  a  qnestion  whether  be  is  righa 


things  ibow  lis  that  we  should  haTO  oar  at- 
tention directed  to  this  most  important 
dutj,  and  that  we  ahould  not  neglect  mea- 
sures of  defenoo.  I  entirelj  concur  with 
the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  any  measures  which  we  mar  tnke 
ought  to  be  founded,  namely,  that  they 
ought  to  bo,  as  is  slated  in  the  Speech 
from  Gie  Throne,  consistent  with  a  Hteadj 
adherence  to  the  pacific  policy  which  we 
have  always  endeuTonrcd  to  maintain. 

The  noble  Earl  then  adrcrted  to  that  to 
mo  most  distressing  subject — the  war  now 
raging  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  I  bare  already  laid  upon  |  his  opinion,  but  that  ii  the 
the  table  of  the  House  papers  which  con-  [  he  has  expressed, 
tain  the  fullest  infonnation,  and  up  to  the  The  noble  Esrl  next  adrerted  to  flu 
latest  date — up  to  despatchei  received  only  state  of  Ireland,  and  sud  that  tbe  ptMi 
on  Saturday  last.  As  these  papers  will  and  order  which  Her  Hajeaty'a  Bpeeekni 
be  in  your  Lordships'  hands  in  less  than  <  presented  as  prevailing  in  the  greater  pil 
twenty-four  hours,  I  think  it  highly  desir- 1  of  that  country,  were  owing  to  thi  fat 
■  able  that  I  should  abstain  from  any  discus- 1  that  emigration  and  famine  bad  Hamd 
sion  whatever  upon  tbem.  There  is  only  the  population  in  the  greater  ftarlotlti 
one  point  to  which  I  will  call  the  noble  i  country,  so  that  it  was  not  wondetM  M 
Earl  s  attention.  He  stated  that  tbe  diffi-  [  no  disturbances  shonld  have  taken  jkm 
cullies  of  the  British  Government  at  tbe '  nnd  the  noble  Barl  aaid  tbia  exodam 
Cape  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  hardly  a  convincing  proof  of  that  fnif^ 
extension  of  territOTr,  more  especially  over  '  itv  which  was  said  to  eziat  in  dut  tmt 
what  is  called  the  Orange  River  "Sove-  |  try.  AVifh  respect  to  thai  citenrfreai 
reignty.  Allow  me  to  inform  the  noble  |  grat ion,  allow  me  to  remind  jonr  Lai- 
Earl  that  no  one  has  more  regretted  that  ships  of  this  circumstance — that  toi 
eitcneion  of  territory  than  myself.  He  ,  the  five  years  that  1  have  had  the  hww 
knows,  from  papers  already  before  tlie  I  of  holding  my  present  office,  one  ot  tht 
House,  that  it  was  adopted  without  the  |  greatest  difficulties  with  which  I  hanW 
possibility  of  previously  obtaining  the  con- '  to  contend  in  your  Lordsbips'  Hoaagthi 
sent  of  the  Govemmeut!  and  that  it  was  |  been  resisting  the  renr  atnmg  fraiM 
not  without  great  difficulty,  and  a  halan- }  which  was  made  upon  Her  M ajeaty'i 6l> 
cingof  the  evils  on  both  sides — on  the  one  |vcmnient  by  a  verylarge  proportianrfAt 
hand  of  disavowing  a  measure  which  had  .  nohle  Peers  eonneeted  with  Irelaod,  fta 
been  actually  adopted,  and  on  the  other  of  :  (bey  urged  the  Government  tte  "^ 
maintaining  the  authority  of  thi'  British  sbd'uld  adopt  far  larger  meAsi 
Crown  at  Bo  great  a  distance  from  tbe  seal '  thenght  proper  to  do  for  the 
of  power — it  was  not  until  after  a  careful  emigration  from  Ireland.  I  'all 
balancing  of  these  opposite  diffieollies  that  j  tbe  opinion  that  ii 
Her  Majesty's  Government  decided  upon' of  tbe  Oonnmnnt 


eontirming  that  act  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape.  Let  me  add — and  this  is  the  only 
observation  I  wish  to  make  upon  tbe  >sb- 
ject — that  in  one  of  those  despatches  which 
I  tnist  Tour  Lordships  will  be  in  pnaaea 
sion  of  ttvniorrow.  Sir  Harry  f  Ji, 
hiding  to  this  subject,  states  i  m 
ion  to  Ite  tbe  same  u  -  » 

Wen  a  great  misforti      lo  do  < 
evtenJ  onr  ptwer  o" 
that  be  was  compelled  w  no 
siirvs  previously  taken  nw 
tr»<.,.u  i-r  the  noble  Barl  i 
llii-n  Unvenior.    Sir  Pe 
who  had  virtiiailj 
Earl  arty 


wonUbe* 


nwbiebil  «ndi«fill^t  UMlfATl 

ncy  by  Partisaeot  Iwd  htta  a^ 
3  wttnW  bava  wiioUd  Toteniaiy  n 
d  have  muOei  witbtirt  Mcoalty  a 
avy  ezpesM  spra  tbopoUie.  and  H  tH 
>•  tiiM  b**«  nn  tin  risk  of  n«l  cst<r  " 
I    a  Bito  — 'r    '->  In  ih 
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tehtidn,  that  the  eHOrmotiB  etnigratioti  now 
going  oti  {torn  Irelund— that  this  most  titl- 
pdriiUeled  nlotemelit  df  the  human  tAcB 
froth  Ond  (iOiillii*y  to  ahother — is  Oalri^d  on 
ah^Olhteljr  VithoUt  exp^hso  to  this  couh- 
itf,  utmost  exelasitelj  bj  the  earnings 
m  pr^tidUS  emigi^ants  Remitted  fot  the 
purpose  df  etiablihg  their  frietds  whd 
werb  left  bdhihd  to  join  thdm  in  another 
heinispherd.  I  diknnot  help  thidking  this 
a  cit-cumstaiide  most  honourcible  to  thd 
national  ehikradtdt  df  the  Irish*  It  sho#d 
in  thd  httdibler  dlasses  a  regatd  fdi* 
their  fridiids  fldd  relations,  which  I  be- 
lieVd  has  not  been  ec[tiAlled  by  Any  other 
natidh  in  the  world.  Wheti  the  Irish  go 
to  Ameridfk,  the  first  object  almost  to 
which  they  devote  themselves  is  to  sard 
ihdney  out  of  thdii*  hlghdr  Wages»  to  ena- 
ble them  td  femit  money  to  their  o^n 
cotihtry  to  bring  their  frietids  and  relation^ 
after  them.  I  belieye  that  this  emigra- 
tion, though  it  has  been  extensive^  has  not 
been  mdre  so  than  ifrtts  desihibld  at  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  I  believe  Ireland 
will  be  grefctly  irtiprdved  by  it.  I  km  ddn- 
vinedd  ulat  nothing  btit  eniigi*atidn  of  thid 
description  would  hare  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  down  the  invdtehite  system  which 
dxisted  in  that  ddiintry  df  comfoetitidn  folr 
land,  and  the  bad  systetn  for  the  dmploy- 
inent  of  labour  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies the  reproach  df  that  dountty.  Bttt^ 
irith  the  facilities  df  intdi-dourse  with 
America  now  in  existence,  it  is  impossible 
thftt  the  great  disparity  of  ^ages  which 
has  hitherto  existed  bdtween  those  twd 
dountlies,  should  much  longer  exidt.  I 
am,  indeed,  informed  thiit  within  a  very 
short  time  this  curidUs  circumstiince  has 
taken  place— that  the  tide  of  emigriition 
is,  to  a  Certain  extent,  turning — that  somd 
of  the  pei^oni^  who  have  emigfAted  from 
Ireland  to  Ameticfei  ai*e  Returning,  Haying 
that  they  find  by  dxpdrience  that  if  they 
work  as  hat-d  in  Irelltnd  as  they  ate  by 
force  of  cirdumstanedA  compelled  to  dd  in 
America^  they  diin  be  as  well  off  in  Ird- 
land  M  in  thd  Iliad  to  irhich  they  had  td- 
moved.  This  16  to  ^  ddttain  extent  a  new 
discdvdrjri  I  hopd  it  may  be  rerified  by 
fdtthet  ejcpdridude.  I  fitmly  belidre  it  to 
bd  tmd.  I  bdlidve  that  with  the  same 
aidouttt  of  exdriion,  dqhally  Well  ditedted 
in  Iteli&nd,  that  is  tequirdd  fH>ni  dmigHints 
in  Amerie&,  thdid  who  ate  about  to  leave 
Itdknd  hiightj  iinddf  ptesdut  dircUm- 
stimcds,  liVd  lis  mH  ill  thd  dnd  ddUntry  as 
thd  otiidh  Bftt  I  belidVe  that  bjr  Idaying 
AdM  ihlDgd  Id  UiWftddlvdl^  by  iHtog  thd 


ptessnte  df  individual  eteigrantst,  guided 
by  theit  own  interd^ts,  equalise  the  popu- 
lation in  different  parts  of  the  world  in- 
stead of  by  State  interference,  we  shall 
see  that  regeneration  of  Ireland  which  has 
been  the  ardent  wish  of  every  oUe  of  us 
for  so  many  years.  Upon  another  point 
td  Whidh  he  has  adrCrted,  I  entitely  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl^  that  the  improvement 
of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  expected  unless  that 
atrocious  System  of  outrage  which  is  at 
ptesent  Confined  to  sdme  districts,  can  bd 
effectually  supprdssed;  and  he  may  rest 
assured  that  nothing  Which  depends  upon 
Government  Will  be  left  undone  to  put 
down  a  system  of  duttage  which  is  totally 
inconsistent  With  the  secUtiiy  of  life  and 
property.  Her  Majesty's  Qovetnmdnt  feel 
that  it  is  the  very  fbundation  df  all  im- 
ptovementi  ^tid  of  thd  Welfate  of  every 
country,  that  perfect  tranquillity  and 
security  should  bd  maintained;  and  if  the 
eiisting  laWs  fkil  in  accomplishing  that 
object,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Qovetn- 
mdni  to  apply  to  Parliamont,  and  df  Pat- 
liameht  id  dddide  Upon  tneasurds,  however 
rigorous  thdy  Way  bd,  Uecdssary  to  pte- 

Vent  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  ad 

that  which  I  have  mdUtioned. 

I  have  ehdeaVoUted  to  fdlldW  Sttictly  the 
orddt  df  thd  Uobld  Earl  in  his  spedch,  and  in 
doing  so  the  next  point  I  have  to  mention  is 
that  With  respect  to  thd  constitutton  df  Ndw 
Zealand.  Upon  that  subject  I  beg  slightly 
to  correct  the  noble  Eatl  in  a  portion  of 
his  observations.  He  said  that  in  tiie  year 
1846  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  timd  was 
come  in  Which  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  might  be  ttUsted  with  the  powdrs 
of  a  tepresentatiVe  government;  but  that 
I  soon  found  this  td  be  a  mistake,  and 
was  compelled  to  ask  Patliamcnt  to  te- 
ttade  its  stepd.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
Settlers  ate  condetned,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  original  opinion  Was  cortect. 
But  certainly  it  had  been  ovdrlookdd 
by  me  add  by  my  colleagues,  and  t 
may  Say  by  ParliaUient,  that  in  New 
Zealand  therd  werd  difficulties  atising 
from  thd  then  dot  tetminatdd  war  which 
had  been  gding  on  with  the  native  in- 
habitants, and  frdUi  thd  large  proportion 
Which  the  native  inhabitants  bote  to  those 
of  European  descent.  Undoubtedly  when 
thd  Adt  passed  by  Parliament  for  dtitab- 
lishing  reprddentativd  institutions  id  New 
Zealand  teached  that  colony,  and  the  Vdry 
able  Qovemor  wrote  back  a  dedpatdh^ 
pointing  out  What  the  eAect  upon  the  na- 

tivd  inhabitants  wetiM  bd|  I  tlidfi£^i  it  my 
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duty,  without  being  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  overlooking 
this  consideration  previously,  which  in  the 
then  state  of  our  information  was  not  un- 
natural, to  ask  Parliament  to  reconsider  the 
course  which  had  been  taken.  The  in- 
formation which  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  of  such  a 
character  that  I  believe,  without  a  division 
in  either  House,  Parliament  agreed  that, 
for  a  time,  the  enjoyment  of  representa- 
tive institutions  by  that  colony  ought  to 
be  deferred.  But  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  very  able  OflScer  whom  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  much  to  the  credit  of 
his  discernment,  selected  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  and  in  so  doing  did 
a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  coun- 
try— because  when  I  contrast  the  present 
state  of  New  Zealand  with  what  it  was  six 
years  ago,  I  think  too  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  able  and  firm  administration 
of  that  Officer — now,  I  say,  that  when  that 
Officer  reports  in  the  papers  which  are  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  that  the  objec- 
tions which  he  formerly  pointed  out  no 
longer  stood  in  the  way,  the  time  is  cer- 
tainly come  when  Parliament  should  fulfil 
its  original  intention.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  however,  that  even  now  it  was  not 
proposed  to  carry  into  effect  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  originally  devised.  But  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  consti- 
tution had  been  in  operation,  modifications 
would  not  have  been  introduced  in  it? 
Your  Lordships  know  that  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Governor  of  the  colony  that 
the  main  features  and  principles  of  the 
Bill  may  be  put  in  force  now;  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  Bill  had  been  brought  in  before, 
it  would  have  undergone  considerable  mo- 
difications by  this  time. 

The  noble  Earl  next  adverted  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
related  to  the  public  revenue.  I  did  not 
understand  the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  he 
found  great  fault  with  that  passage.  All 
he  said  was,  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  depended  at  pre- 
sent on  the  income  tax,  which  was 
only  renewed  in  the  last  Session  for  a 
single  year.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the 
case,  and  the  subject  must  be  con- 
sidered by  Parliament,  who  must  either 
renew  the  tax,  or  find  some  substitute  for 
it.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to 
remind  your  Lordships,  that  though  that 
tax  was  passed  for  a  single  year,  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  last  five  years  have 
not  b<  Tery  unsucceBsful  in  their  results. 
rl  Grey 


Let  me  remind  your  Lordships  that  in  the 
last  ^"9^  years  there  have  been  repealed 
taxes     to     no     less    an     amount     thai 
4,500,000^.,  and  that  notwithstanding  that 
great  reduction  of   taxation  the  reTcniie 
for  the  year  just  expired  is  equal  to  the 
revenue  for  the  year  1847.     I  cannot  help 
saying  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  state  A 
things.  But  let  us  go  back  a  little  further. 
The  great  change  in  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion may,  I  think,  be  dated  from  the  year 
1831.    In  that  year  a  very  large  reductioii 
of  taxation  was  effected.     Since  that  pe- 
riod the  system  of  reducing  taxation*  and 
of  altering  as  much  as  possible  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  so  as  to  relieve  indostry, 
has   been   going  on   unintemiptedlj.     A 
very  curious  paper  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment last  Session,  which  was   moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Cardwell),  showing  what  remissions  of  tax- 
ation have  taken  place  during  each  year, 
if  I  remember  right,  since  1822;  but,  not 
to  go  quite  so  far  back,  and  only  look- 
ing at  the  period  from  1831  up  to  1850, 
1  find  that  there  were  remitted  in   that 
period    no    less    than     12,490,000^   of 
taxes.      There   have  also   been    imposed 
within  the    same  time   8,820,0002.   new 
taxes;  so  that  on  the  balance  there  has 
been    positively   remitted    from    taxation 
within  that  period  no  less  a  sum  than  very 
nearly  10,500.000^. ;  and  if  you  add  the 
sum  of  1 ,920,0002.  remitted  last  year,  the 
total  balance  in  favour  of  the  reduction  (tf 
taxes  since  the  beginning  of  1831  amounts 
to  no  less  than  12,490,0002.     And  yet, 
notwithstanding  that  enormous  reduction 
of  taxation,  your  Lordships  will  find,  on 
referring  to  the  Parliamentary  Paper  to 
which  1  have  adverted,  that  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  country,  instead  of  falling 
off,  has  increased  from  46,000,0002.,  whi(£ 
was  the  figure  which  it  reached  in  1831,  to 
the  sum  of  52,000,0002.     My  Lords,  no 
increase  of    population   can  account   for 
anything  like  this  amount.     A  remission 
of  taxation   to   the  immense   amount  of 
10,500,0002. — about  a  quarter  of  our  na- 
tional income — coincident  with  an  increase 
of  actual  revenue  received  into  the  Exche- 
quer, is  in  my  opinion  the  best  and  clearest 
demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  that 
system  of  policy,  which  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent  has  year  after  year  been 
adopted  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the 
emancipation  of  trade  and  industry  from 
the  shackles  imposed  upon  them.     I  sup- 
pose that  in  the  history  of  the  world  there 
never  was  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  of 
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the  effect  produced  on  a  great  countrj  in 
the  improvement  of  its  resources  and  con- 
dition by  the  simple  process  of  eman- 
cipating industry,  and  leaving  the  people 
free  to  exert  themselves  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  It  is  in  my  opinion  so 
unanswerable  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  that  I, 
for  one,  will  never  be  persuaded  that  Par- 
liament will  give  up  one  iota  of  that  sys- 
tem, or  will  retrace,  by  one  hair's-breadth, 
the  course  which  its  policy  has  taken. 

The  last  topic  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
adverted  was  the  intimation  contained  in 
the  Speech,  that  a  proposal  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  amending  the 
Act  of  1832,  relating  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  Much  of  what 
was  said  on  this  subject  by  the  noble 
Earl  I  heard  with  much  pleasure ;  but 
I  do  protest  against  the  justice  of  his 
remarks  upon  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  noble  Earl  used 
what — but  that  it  came  from  him — I 
should  have  called  the  vulgar  taunt,  that 
my  noble  Friend  held  out  reform  as  a  vain 
lure  to  Parliament  to  support  his  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Earl  put  it  on  the  ig- 
noble ground  that  the  proposal  was  made 
in  order  to  prop  up  a  falling  Administra- 
tion. Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  point  out 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Three 
years  ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  various 
Motions  were  made  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  obtained  in  that  House  a 
considerable  degree  of  support,  not  only 
from  those  who  voted  for  those  measures, 
but  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  Gen- 
tlemen of  great  weight  and  great  influence, 
that  experience  had  shown  that  there  were 
defects  in  the  Reform  Act  which  required 
further  legislation.  My  noble  Friend,  feel- 
ing the  force  of  those  remarks,  and  of 
public  opinion,  and  seeing  defects  in  some 
arrangements  in  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  not  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
country,  thought  it  right  to  express  his 
opinion  that  a  time  might  come  when  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  some  alteration 
in  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  fran- 
chise. My  noble  Friend  expressed  that 
opinion  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  noble  proofs  that  were 
given  in  1848  by  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation of  loyal  attachment  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country.  My  noble  Friend  expressed  that 
opinion  so  far  back  as  1849;  and  since 
that  period  he  has  had  to  combat  various 


proposals  made  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament for  alterations  in  the  Reform  Act. 
It  was  my  noble  Friend's  opinion  that  if 
he  had  combated  these  propositions  for 
inconsiderate  and  hasty  alterations  in  the 
Reform  Act,  and  if  in  doing  so  he  had 
said  that  that  Act  should  never  be  altered, 
and  that  he  would  take  his  stand  upon  it 
precisely  as  it  was,  he  might,  by  closing 
the  door  to  all  hope  for  future  improve- 
ment, have  done  something  which  would 
have  shaken  the  foundations  of  that  great 
settlement   of    our   constitutional    rights. 
My  noble  Friend,  therefore,  said — and  I 
think  he  was  right — that  he  was  not  averse 
to  well-considered   amendments.      But  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  take  thb  line 
in  combating  those  propositions  which  he 
considered    dangerous,    without     thereby 
contracting  a  pledge  which  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  fulfil  at  a  proper  time.    And, 
I  ask,  can  there  be  a  better  time  for  re- 
deeming them  than  the  present  ?     Is  not 
the  very  apathy  of  which  the  noble  Earl 
speaks  a  sufficient  reason  for  calmly  ap- 
proaching   the    subject,   and   considering 
what    amendments   can    be    introduced  ? 
Would  that  apathy  have  existed  if  we  had 
pronounced  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  a  final 
measure,  and  if  we  had  said  that  there 
were  no  blots  in  it  which  we  would  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  ?     If  we  had  taken  that  line, 
would  there  not  have  been  a  very  different 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  changes  in  the  Re- 
form Act  far  less  temperate  than  those 
now  about  to  be  proposed  ?     I  firmly  be- 
lieve there  would;  and  I  say  this  because 
I   think  it  is  a  justification  of  the  line 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  taken,  and  in 
which  his  colleagues  joined.      But  as  in 
less  than  a  week  the  nature  of  the  measure 
which  we  are  about  to  propose  will  be 
made  known  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  me  to  say  anything  further  now 
on  the  subject.    All  I  will  say  now  is,  that 
I  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking 
that  the  measure  ought  not  to  be  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  settlement  made  by 
the  Act  of  1832.  If  such  a  disturbance  had 
been  contemplated,  I,  for  one,  would  not 
have  been  a  party  to  the  measure;  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  the  same  for  the  other 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  my  col* 
leagues.     We  believe  that  the  measure  of 
1832  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  benefiting 
the  people  of  this  country  in  the  greatest 
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possible  degl*ee.  To  use  the  expression 
of  the  tioble  Earl,  it  has  been^  in  the  true 
and  not  ill  the  p&Hjr  sense  of  the  word,  a 
consenratiYe  measure,  bei^ause  hf  that 
measure  tbe  pbopld  of  this  couiitrj  hare 
undoubtedly  been  pldced  in  a  situation  to 
feel  that  the  pMie  opihioh — the  deliberate 
and  well-considered  public  opinion,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  intelligent  and  educated  classes — 
is  all-powetful  iti  this  country;  and  it 
ikffbrds,  mote  slowlj  perhaps  than  some 
ibay  desire,  but  I  beliere  more  safely  and 
more  certainly,  because  slowly,  the  means 
by  whichthedelibei*ate  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple is  enabled  to  effect  those  improvements 
in  the  laws  and  in  our  system  of  adminis- 
tration whibh  seem  to  them  to  be  required. 
Wo  hare  seen  this  iti  the  gradual  and  cer- 
tain progress  of  improveiii^nt  in  the  lAst 
twenty  years.  We  ate  apt  to  forget,  my 
Lords,  and  therefore  I  must  remind  you  of 
it,  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  twetity  years;  but  if  we  look  back 
to  the  state  of  the  Statute-book  at  that 
time — if  we  look  back  to  the  state  of  the 
country  at  a  still  earlier  petiod,  we  shall 
be  sensible  hdw  much  has  been  effected 
for  the  welfare  df  the  coUntry  during  that 
period.  I  agree  with  the  iloble  Earl 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  men 
enjoy  the  satiie  amount  of  real  liberty,  iti- 
cludirig  in  that  term  liberty  of  opinion, 
liberty  of  speech,  and  liberty  of  donduct, 
that  we  do  in  this.  I  belieTO  we  enjoy 
far  more  of  true  liberty  than  is  enjoyed 
even  in  the  United  States.  I  see  no- 
thing in  their  institutions  for  us  to  envy; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  our  insti- 
tutions contribute  far  more  to  the  real 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  c^ountty 
than  theirs.  Not  only  that  we  enjoy 
more  liberty,  but  I  will  venture  to  say, 
also,  that  in  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try as  they  now  stand,  there  is  a  far  less 
amount  of  that  corruption  which,  in  all 
human  forms  of  government,  must,  I  be- 
lieve, more  or  less  exist,  than  in  those  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  havings  only  yesterday,  seen 
the  annual  message  of  the  Govctnor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  describes 
the  extent  to  which  corruption  is  carried 
on  in  the  State  elections  of  New  York.  It 
is  not  for  mo  to  say  whether  that  descrip- 
tion is  a  just  one  or  not;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unjust  if  applied  to  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  country.  These  things 
being  so,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  noble 
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Earl  Wheti  he  sHys  ii  is  jxM  Ani  ioitti 
policy  to  introduce  necessat^  UhprtirHitaik 
into  our  institutions,  while  it  is  the  iiill^ 
rest  df  every  man  ih  this  eountr^^  fisi 
the  hi^hesi  to  the  lo#est,  ib  miriiiiilii 
those  institutions  on  their  ezistiiltf  Araiidi: 
tioris.  I  hiive  no  doubt  such  ihli  be  fM 
ufaatiimoils  ofiition,  not  onljr  of  Pirlis: 
ment,  but  of  the  counily;  And  I  AvUi 
sAj  that  I  heard  with  great  flatisfiwM 
the  opinion  which  the  noble  Earl  ezpresM^ 
because  it  gives  me  the  hope  tfiat  Her 
Majesty's  Governinent  will  faaye  the  np- 
port  of  the  noble  EaH  Hhd  tboM  hMi 
Lords  whose  sentiments  he  is  underSiifoditf 
express  in  favour  of  the  liieaatite  iMA 
they  dcetli  it  their  dutjr  to  introduce. 

The  DuKfi  of  RICHMONl)  ho^  if 
the  question  as  to  the  Cape  Oolong  wM 
to  be  discussed,  as  the  noble  Earl  M 
stated  that  Sir  H.  Smith  had  extdnded  dia 
boundaries  of  Caffraria  in  cdnseqUeiiee  rf 
the  ahrangehients  '  of  his  predeeeMirfef 
every  opportunity  would  be  giveii  to  take 
away  froth  the  shoulders  of  Sir  P.  Ifai- 
land  any  responsibility  which,  in  jastiab^ 
he  ought  not  to  bear.  He  thought  tt 
would  have  been  more  judicioils  if  tiie 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey)  had  noi 
picked  out  a  single  Government  fb^  ioi- 
madversion.  The  noble  Earl  had  allaM 
With  great  satisfaction  to  what  he  tehnel 
the  return  of  prosperity  tO  the  a^enltttnl 
interest,  and,  forsooth,  he  found  oilt  MiM 
gentleman  who  lived  at  some  iirttttatoff- 
place,  and  who  was  afraid  the  time  wmui 
come  when  h6  would  be  depriyed  of  a  Hds 
over  the  Downs  because  a  portion  Of  ihA 
poorer  tenant-farmers  w^re  plonghiilg  tf 
the  Dowtis.  Now,  instead  of  that  beiiig  i 
proof  Of  prosperity,  it  proved  diametriiJIiBy 
the  opposite.  They  were  obliged  to  eillti^ 
vate  additional  land  to  enable  them  tbitf 
their  rent.  The  tenant-farmers  of  lAnf 
land  and  Scotland  were  suffering  gi«iiff 
privations  than  any  class  of  people  in  ibs 
country  ever  did  before.  He  hoped  the 
declaration  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Std 
of  Derby)  would  be  read  by  all  the  atiAiP' 
ing  tenantry  in  the  country  who  though! 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legialatitre  to  pro* 
tect  domestic  industry  when  it  Was  si 
heavily  taxed.  Etiglish  farmers  eotU 
compete  with  the  world  if  they  were  btt 
in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  foreignSrl; 
but  if  their  labourers  could  not  lire  on  tb^ 
miserable  pittancO  awarded  to  sorfo  M 
Poland,  and  labourers  in  France,  the  boon 
petition  Was  altogether  an  unb^tUd  olWy 
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and  they  must  be  protected.  He  was  siir- 
prised  to  find — and  he  wbuld  not  entertain 
a  doubt  on  the  matter  for  a  moihent — that 
his  noble  Friend,  who  left  office  because 
he  would  not  saj  that  domestic  industry 
should  be  entirely  ruined,  entertained  now 
the  same  opinions  Ihitt  he  did  fbrmeHy. 
That  was  indeed  encouraging  to  the 
farmers  of  England*  who  had  for  threb 
w  foiir  years  been  piiying  i'ent  and  taxes 
out  of  capital.  Many  of  the  small 
tenHntry  had  been  destroyed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  they  were  flying  to  the  United  States 
id  seek  a  living  a  eoUntry  inhere  domestic 
industry  was  protected. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  would  not  enter 
upbn  the  question  which  had  just  been  in- 
troduced by  the  noble  Dqke;  nor  would 
he  hare  addressed  their  Lordships  at  all 
ir^re  hd  not  desirous  that  one  statement  of 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  should 
not  go  to  France  without  ail  objection 
being  made  to  it.  This  related  to  a  ^oint 
of  historical  accuracy*  and  h^  was  the 
tnore  amicus  to  advert  to  it*  because  he 
irell  knew  thd  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  He  did  not  speak  of 
thd  present  existing  Government,  but  of 
the  parties  to  the  proceedings  of  1848* 
the  most  mischievous  and  most  fatal  that 
had  occurred  in  France  since  1792.  He 
did  not  wish  that  the  parties  to  those  pro- 
cedings  or  their  supporters  should  have  the 
cdnsolation  of  knowing  that  in  this  coun- 
try we  regarded  all  the  Governments  which 
had  successively  been  established  in  France 
for  the  last  sixty  yeikrs  as  a  series  of 
tsurpations.  He  knew  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  in  France  if  it  was 
supposed  by  those  who  effected  the  re- 
volution of  1848  that  they  were  regarded 
in  this  country  as  hnving  been  no  liiore 
guilty  of  usurpation  than  the  restored 
Government  of  Louis  XVIll.  and  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philip{>e.  He  could 
no  more  consent  to  call  the  restored 
Government  of  1815  a  usurpation  than 
he  could  consent  to  call  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  this  country  a  usurpation. 
He  could  no  more  consent  to  call  the 
Government  of  July*  1830 — that  of  Louis 
Philippe — a  usurpatioti,  than  he  could 
consent  to  call  the  Government  of  Williatn 
III.  in  this  country  a  usurpation.  They 
stood  precisely  on  thd  same  ground.  He 
thought  it  right  to  add  how  entirely  ho 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friends  in  their  re- 
probatien  of  the  attiieks  that  had  been 


made  by  thd  press  on  the  existing  Goveni- 
ment  of  France;  He  would  not  say  it 
was  necessary  to  l&y  down  in  the  unouali-  ^ 
fied  manner  done  by  his  noble  Friend  op- 
posite that  all  those  attilcks  ^ere  ground- 
less in  their  substance. 

Earl  GREY  did  not  say  so.  He  had 
exptessed  no  opinibn  whatever  as  to  the 
acts  of  the  Frendh  Government;  hei  said 
that  he  objected  to  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion at  all  on  the  proceedings  of  a  Foreign 
Government  which  was  calculated  to  irri^ 
tat^  that  Governiheni. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  entirely  agreed 
with  his  noble  FHend  to  the  extent  of 
that  obseHraiiodi  But  he  could  assure 
hitil  that  he  was  tot  the  only  person  who 
had  understood  his  noble  Friend  othei*- 
wise.  Those  sitting  near  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  conceive  that  the  disap- 
probation expressed  fVas  much  more  unqua- 
lified. He  would  also  say  that  even  if  he 
were  giving  ail  opiiiiotl^  which  he  was  not* 
even  if  he  bgre^d  in  every  respect  with  the 
opinion  So  strongly  expressed  agaiust  the 
late  proceeditigs  in  France,  still  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  that  opidion,  and  the 
personal  abuse  with  which  it  had  been  ac- 
companied, could  ndt  have  his  doncurrence. 
As  to  the  unhappy  cdddition  of  the  sistet 
kingdom,  he  was  sure  that  if  for  the  pro- 
tectidn  of  life  and  prbpetty  it  #as  needful 
to  extend  the  pbW&H  df  the  Executive 
GovernmeUt,  ParlldUient  would  be  found 
ready  td  perform  it6  dutv  to  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Ireland  mUSt  be  miide— -if  that 
was  pdHsible— a  ddUnti'y  that  meU  could 
inhabit  without  the  constant  risk  of  life. 
So  long  as  a  man  could  not  send  dut  his 
agent  dr  his  bailiff  td  dxercifte  his  undoubt- 
ed rights  of  property  t^^ith  regard  to  his 
tenantry*  without  being  shot  at  like  a  wild 
animal  from  behind  a  hedge,  the  same 
feelings  woUld  be  irispired  that  fdlld^ed 
from  the  machiniitiotts  of  sect'et  sddteties 
in  a  neighbourihg  countt^.  He  Spoke 
from  continued  and  near  observation  df 
that  country,  When  he  i^aid  that  those  feeU 
ings  of  alai'm  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  submissions  of  whidh  some  inen  now 
complained,  and  at  which  others  were  as- 
tonished. All  that  had  happened  had  fol- 
lowed, because,  rather  thaU  subtuit  to  sUdh 
an  intolerable  state  of  things  as  had 
partly  existed,  partly  been  apprehended, 
men  would  subtnit  to  ady  sadrifice  df  dlfil 
rights.  Secret  societies  Could  not  be 
named  as  regtttded  Frahcd,  without  rettiitid- 
ing  thehi  df  the  same  {^c^J^t  in  tfelftdd. 
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Two  remedies  had  been  applied  at  different 
times;  but  he  believed  one  would  be  effec- 
tual. Ho  meant  the  revival,  in  pro- 
claimed districts,  of  the  courts-martial 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1833,  and  the 
regulation  which  prohibited  persons  being 
out  between  certain  hours  of  the  evening 
and  certain  hours  of  the  morning.  God 
forbid  that  they  should  be  driven  to  that 
necessity:  but  anything  was  better  than 
the  present  intolerable  state  of  things  in 
Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  explained  that 
what  he  said,  or  what  he  ought  to  have 
said,  was  this,  that  with  one  exceptation, 
namely,  the  Restoration  of  1814-15,  every 
change  of  Government  which  had  taken 
place  in  France  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  had  been  more  or  less  a  usurpation; 
but  he  applied  that  term  to  any  authority 
which  was  substituted  for  that  which  came 
in  by  descent,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  law  of  succession  in  the  coun- 
try; and  he  said,  that  he  could  not  admit 
any  distinction  between  the  merits  of  one 
Government  and  another.  Changes  of  Go- 
vernment had  no  foundation  except  in  the 
will  of  the  country  pronounced  in  their 
favour;  and  in  the  expression  of  tliat  will 
this  country  had  always  concurred.  lie 
used  the  remark  in  this  way — it  had  been 
argued  that  we  ought  not  to  deal  with  the 
Prince  President,  because  he  was  a  usur- 
per. But  this  country  recognised  the 
First  Consul,  as  well  as  Louis  Philippe  in 
1830,  and  the  Republic  in  1848,  though 
one  and  all  of  these  forms  of  government 
were  interruptions  of  the  legitimate  line 
of  succession,  and  violations  of  existmg 
law,  resting  on  no  foundation  but  the  will 
of  the  country  expressed  at  the  time.  He 
did  not  mean  to  use  the  word  "usurpation'' 
in  an  offensive  sense. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  com- 
plained that  the  Government  had  not  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  Papal  Aggression 
Act  of  last  Session.  He  considered  it  a 
disgrace  for  the  Legislature  of  a  great 
country  like  this  to  pass  an  Act  oftbe  cha- 
racter of  that  passed  last  year,  if  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
carry  it  into  execution;  and  he  believed 
the  allowing  it  to  be  evaded  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Ribbon  societies  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  which  had  been  before  free 
from  their  influence.  He  stated  last  year 
that  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  conduced  to  those 
calamities  which    prevailed    in  tho  south 
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and  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  Belf-banitb- 
ment  of  the  population  through  the  terror 
in  which  they  lived.     He  stated,  at  that 
time,  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  en* 
dcavour  to  drive  from  the  Dorthem  part  of 
Ireland  the  few  remaining  resident  land- 
lords.    He  feared  his  expectations  were 
being  realised;  and  unless  sometlung  in 
the  nature  of  a  military  law  was  passed, 
it  would  be  perfectly  hopeless  to  anticipsla 
that  the  northern  would  be  more  seenre 
than  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  thst 
unfortunate  country.     The  noble  Eari  op* 
posite  (Earl  Grey)  had  reminded  him  of  an 
observation  he  (Earl  Winchilsea)  had  mads 
— that  he  would  never  advocate  the  impo- 
sition of  a  duty  on  foreign  com  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.     If  it  were  solely  for 
that  purpose,  he  would  never  give  it  hii 
support;  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  give 
his  support  to  protection,  and  in  the  liglil 
of  protection  to  the  home-grower  he  should 
be  prepared  to  advocate  decidedly  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  on  foreign  com.      The 
noble  Earl  suggested  that  our  own  eoxtk 
should  be  taxed.    That  was  the  very  groond 
upon  which  he  (Earl  Winchilsea)  advoeated 
the  taxation  of  foreign  corn.      Our  oora 
was  already  taxed,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peaee, 
for  the  erection   of  lunatic  asylums  and 
other  public  buildings,   without  reference 
to  the  amount  of  production,  and  we  al- 
lowed the  foreigner  to  come  into  the  coun- 
try untaxed  and  sell  untaxed  com.     AU 
they  (the  Opposition)  asked  was  proteetioB 
— that  no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  corn  into  the  home  market  to  compete 
with  that  of  the  English  farmer,   except 
he  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxation,  equi- 
valent to  that  which  the  producer  in  tiiii 
country  was  called  upon  to  pay. 

Tho  Earl  of  YARBOROUGH  hopel 
there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  on  UM 
question  of  protection.  It  was  mnch  too 
serious  a  matter  for  the  farmers  to  be  left 
in  any  uncertainty,  for  if  anything  ope- 
rated to  depress  the  farmers,  it  was  the 
being  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
their  position.  If  the  noble  Earl  (the  Eari 
of  Derby)  meant  to  advocate  a  duty  ea 
foreign  corn  for  the  sake  of  roTenne^ 
he  (the  Earl  of  Yarborough)  considered 
the  noble  Earl  said  one  thing;  bnt  if  he 
advocati^d  it  for  the  sake  of  protection,  he 
considered  the  noble  Earl  said  another. 
For  instance,  a  duty  of  2«.  or  3«.  a  quarter 
might  be  imposed  as  revenue,  which  he  was 
sure  would  be  repudiated  as  giying  any  pro- 
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tection  whatever  to  the  farmer.  He  heard 
the  farmers  coDstantlj  arguing  that  such 
a  small  duty  as  that  would  not  sufficiently 
raise  prices  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner.  Yet  a  duty  of  2s.  or  3^.  a 
quarter  would  raise  a  considerable  revenue. 
It  appeared,  then,  to  him  that  the  statements 
by  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Duke 
might  be  widely  different ;  the  farmers 
might  imagine  they  were  going  to  have  a 
considerable  duty,  as  much  as  would  amount 
to  protection;  and  perhaps  the  noble  Earl 
only  intended  such  duty  as  would  raise  a 
considerable  revenue,  and  enable  the  Go- 
yernment  to  remit  other  taxes.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Yarborough)  hoped  the  noble  Earl  or 
the  noble  Duke  would  state  whether  they 
would  like  to  see  such  an  amount  of  duty 
imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue  as  would 
also  act  as  protection,  or  whether  for  reve- 
nue only.  He  was  happy  to  say  he  could 
confirm  his  noble  Friend  who  spoke  after 
the  noble  Earl,  as  to  the  great  extent  to 
which  agricultural  improvements  were  being 
carried  on;  from  personal  observation  he 
could  state  that  he  never  saw  such  an 
amount  of  drainage  being  caried  out  as  he 
had  seen  this  winter;  and  he  understood 
it  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  energy 
of  the  farmers  themselves,  who  only  asked 
their  landlords  to  supply  them  with  the 
draining  tiles.  Tenant-farmers  had  taken 
up,  and  were  still  taking  up,  the  draining 
tiles  which  had  been  put  in  at  a  depth  of 
18  inches,  and  at  their  own  cost  were  put- 
ting them  in  again  at  a  deptli  of  from  three  to 
four  feet,  their  landlords  supplying  new  tiles 
to  replace  the  few  which  were  broken.  The 
leaving  of  the  farmers  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty would,  he  repeated,  be  attended 
with  the  most  injurious  effects ;  and  he 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  say  whether 
the  amount  of  duty  sought  was  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  or  merely  for  the  sake 
of  revenue? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  would 
answer  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl  by 
putting  another;  which  was,  at  what  point 
did  he  consider  a  duty  ceased  to  be  protec- 
tive, and  became  merely  a  duty  for  re- 
venue? And  also,  what  he  considered  a 
revenue,  what  a  protective,  duty  ?  His 
(the  Earl  of  Derby's)  opinion  was,  that  any 
duty  imposed,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  or  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
protection,  must  incidentally  act  as  a  pro- 
tective duty.  The  amount  of  protection 
afforded  could  be  measured  only  by  the 
amount  of  duty.  The  principle  was  the 
same;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  wished  to 


know  what  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  desired, 
it  was  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  import  of 
foreign  com,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
combined  with  the  collateral  object  of  af- 
fording protection  to  the  home  grower. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  could  not 
allow  the  debate  to  close  without  protest- 
ing against  a  doctrine  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  relative  to  the  discussion 
of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  both  individuals,  as  well 
as  the  press,  should  always  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  discussing  the  acts  of  foreign 
Powers,  so  long  as  they  did  so  tem- 
perately; and  he  certainly  did  think  ex- 
pressions had  fallen  ^om  noble  Earls  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  tending  to  deny 
that  right,  which  ought  not  to  go  forth  to 
the  world  without  explanation.  He  felt 
called  upon  to  say  that  the  declaration 
made  that  night,  that  neither  their  Lord- 
ships nor  their  fellow-countrymen  gene- 
rally ought  to  express  any  opinion  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  French  President, 
would  find  no  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
England.  It  appeared  to  him  that  noble 
Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  gone 
too  far  in  what  they  had  said  on  this  point. 
The  course  prescribed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  different  from  that  which  had  here- 
tofore been  pursued.  Their  Lordships  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  French  Republican  Govern- 
ment of  1848,  commented  on  very  freely, 
and  not  the  least  freely  by  noble  Lords  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House;  and  why 
should  they  not  exercise  the  same  privilege 
in  reference  to  the  doings  of  other  foreign 
Governments  ?  If  their  Lordships  should 
now  for  the  first  time  propound  the  doc- 
trine that  neither  the  press  nor  Members 
of  the  Legislature  ought  to  discuss  with 
freedom  the  acts  of  foreign  Powers,  they 
would  set  a  very  bad  and  a  very  unwise 
example.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the 
press,  although  it  might  occasionally  be 
too  strongly  tinctured  with  personal  Abuse, 
did,  nevertheless,  accurately  and  faithfully 
represent  the  public  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  recent  proceedings  in 
France.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  to 
find  the  people  of  this  country  indifferent 
to  what  was  passing  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  It  was  not  now  his  intention  to 
pass  any  opinion  on  the  acts  of  the  French 
President;  but  after  what  had  passed  that 
evening,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  rise  and 
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muinienta  oiainij  uid  vudW. 

ZaOL  '^U£?  iui  oiic  iiiftr  ic  ill  ^im. 
flis  inme  PrcTiii  'wrui  hai  ti«  mc  iiiw:i- 
H<5  ▼«  aAraied  ly  i  aoble  yrieniL  ▼in 
TsqeaiKii  whac  ha  'lati  «idr  dms  me  'joa- 
|!U(r»  ba  luui  la^fi  iu£  ri  ^  zr^tac  ti>aL 
Jarier  dwa  ift  ""2«i  *r?^  inwriitgiL  He 
im&i  i^TKfi  ^hac  ^cher  die  in»  lor 
^trtlamfmc  nKpn  rui  be  rMtrrctai  ja  •!- 
Tjr»«BTi^  iurl7  uui  ji»nin«a«i7  dieir  loin- 
ujfw  in':iie  i^n  ir  3ir»iCT  Jauncruss.  ind 

H*  TM  im&i  ienaihte  aia  ^w^  ▼iria  mh- 
7*7<>d  I  wn»i  le  iiii  inc  inoauL  wiLea  le 
iiu»fi  :dtem.  EE^  'tiii  nuc  wjiwx  za  sack 
aa   iT^nasaati   -i^  ipinicn:   iia    ih;»5ccija 

irvi  one  'tnlj  0^  ike  periling  li^'ide  -riiiea 
▼iA  Vtn'nd  itt  ^e  caief  ^ficer  if  -iie  Ei- 
^npitrfit  -if  &  (ri»*rimiMit:  :a  4ai:!::j  w:^ 
dii.i  emincrj,  Kmiln-z  la  iai.iiL»atii:r  ">>  ^:d 
eaiint:rTr  *nii  re<i«ii7:nx  ioii  f7-:.iiL  :•,  -.nas  ie 
(wmpuiinal:  Hue  ift  '^iLameii  aati  7*2T»c:.^i 
the  *2Wwrd;narT  ain*ir*«r  :a  w'-.ica,  side 
bj  tide,  la  ponulei  'tfuux&^i.'i  tizIl  liie  i^ua& 

Suited  4at  die  mpccaed  w»akne»  cf 
Eflgiaaii,  M  tf  ia-rrla-j  :He  people  -it  chi: 
efiaacry  Co  revenge  ihe  inaiil:^  v^'ch  ocher 
pATi^rapha  eiifiulned.  Tluu  iraa  vHas  Le 
T^*rMii,  and  :214s  iraa  "vi^as  b»  usder- 
sci»i  :Ke  noble  Earl  ^)  '^Lioie.  Soch  an 
<(ierruie  of  the  freediiiZL  or  che  press  wu. 
^)  taj  the  leajt  of  Ir.  cix^^Ij  indlacreec; 
ind  he  hoped  thas  dioiie  who  had  the 
iiiana^<imeat  of  the  ne-vspapers  wodd  be 
more  ^jaatiou.*  in  their  5icure  wri^zi-  Xo 
nobie  Lord  w^Uhed  tii  ahaekle  the  pre&i,  or 
prevent  ltd  di^cusiia^  all  qizeadooj  in  an 
abfttraet  sen^e;  hat  it  wu  the  peraonall^ies 
which  he  cor.demned,  fearln^  their  co!;3e- 
«|-iencea  might  he  sericcj  to  hc:h  coca- 
triej*. 

Motion  pat  and  itgr€4d  to,  u^muu  dU- 
umXiemU ;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Addresj.  The  Committee 
vithdrev ;  and  after  lome  time.  Report 
was  made  of  an  Address  drawn  bj  them, 
which,  being  read,  was  agrttd  to^  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majescj  bj 
tbe  Lords  with  White  Sures. 

Hoose  idjoomed  to  Thorsdaj  ne.it. 
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Ejn..  TTiiirrTa  SmiinMi 

if  Zomnimmiti : 

«'uui     PunneEShiiL  P^imyuw, 

"  Tniir*thL 

H-mnmr.  iir  Lwhiei  :    Son.  »' 
^aniiiup^.  air  unvapaizittK : 
■£0iXLiMi.  iir  Turk  Caunzj  y  ±ai 
Jja..  mr  Hcaulhri. 


JZJLLil     -tUL 1*   'J 


Yhe  Hiase  iiet  is 
in.  ^e  Xev  3  J  use  -if  ComnunDL 

H:aae  winz :  lad  bein^  r? 

ILl  speaker  scq^nuzsed 
'iha:    he    'nnd   issued 

?3r  ie^inl  places. 


i      Ml.  RATTER  uid,  is  migjhs  b 
Tenfen:  if  he  were  to  scue  &>  tfct 
^  order  in  wiiii:h  is  was  pniposod  1 
eeeti  wita  pahlic  basiness.     Oa  M< 
the  Cnh  of  Febnzarr.  she  Fim 
Trea^uTT  wucid  ask  leare  to  in^ 
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to  extend  the   Ri^t  of  Tmw  §gf 
Members  cf  Parliament,  and  to  aoMM  tbt 
Lavi  reLido;^  10  uie  Representadaa  of  dht 
:  People:  and  on  Fridar,  the  loth,  ske  aoUt 
Lord  wooLi  ask.  leave  to  introduce  a  m 
i  to  amend  tiie  Law«  respeetin^  the  Locd 
i  Militia.     On  the  same  dar  tbe  Preaidaft 
I  of  the  Bijani  cr  Trade  woold  ask  leaart  to 
icirodoce  a  BlU  u>  earrr  into  efeet  rrrtiMi 
provisions    ecntained    in     the    Copjrwhl 
Treaty  wi;ii   France.      On  Moadsj,  ikm 
loch,   the    Solicitor   General    wo^M    s^k 
leave  to  inirococe  a  Bill  respccdag  ih6 
Cocrt  cf  Ccancerj:  and  on  the  saoM  4ttJ 
the  Secretarr  of  State  for  the  Hosm  De- 
partment woold  ask  leave  te  hrin^  m  ^ 
Bill  to  disfranchise   the  Boroogh  of  Si. 
Albans. 


THZ  iiUEE>-S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  he  had  to 
to  the  House  that  the  House  had 
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day  to  the  House  of  Peers,  ifhere  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  a  most  Gra- 
cious Speeel^  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which,  for  greater  accuracy,  he 
had  procured  a  copy.  The  right  hon. 
Oeuileman  then  read  the  Speech  to  the 
House. 

^^)PftBJ5S  Df  AJJSWEft  TO  THE  SPEECH. 
Sib  B.  W.  BULSEI^ET  rose  and  said: 
Sir,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  ofifer  to  the 
House  a  few  obseryations  in  moying  an 
Address  in  answer  to  the  gracioqs  commu- 
nication you  have  this  day  received  from 
the  Thrpne.     The  House,  I  am  aware,  is 
at  all  times  most  indulgent  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  their  debates ;  bow  much  more,  then, 
must  I  require  their  indulgence,   when, 
though  a  very  old  Member  of  this  House, 
I  have  never  for  one  moment  intruded  my- 
self on  its  time  and  attention,  and  when 
the  sul]jects  upon  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  address  you,  are  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance, and  the  time  cme  of  no  ordinary 
apxiety.     The  Member  to  whom  is  allotted 
the  task  of  moving  the  Address  is  usually 
looked  upon  by  the  House  as  an  uncompro- 
mising   supporter   of  the  Government  in 
existenpe  ;  and   f^s  thereby   evincing  not 
only  bis   approbation  of  their  measures 
past,  but  his  perfect  confidence  in  them  as 
regards  those  which  they  are  about  to  pro- 
pose.    I  will  acknowledge  honestly  that 
this  is  precisely  my  position.     I  bavis  been 
in  Parliament  many  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  seen  many  measures  of  vast 
importance  introduced  into  this  House  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.     During  that 
time  I  have  seen  all  our  most  cherished 
institutions  improved,  strengthened,   and 
extended,  until  we  have  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  greatness  and  prosperity  which  in 
my  conscience  I  believe  was  never  yet  ex- 
ceeded by  any  nation;  the  Throne  better 
supported-— the  succession  to  the  Throne 
placed    beyond   doubt  —  the    Established 
Ohurch,  whose  connection  with  the  State 
many  Members  of  this  House  think  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  the  Throne 
itself,  increased  in  its  usefulness,  its  re- 
venues more  equitably  distributed,  its  du- 
ties more  regularly  enforced,  hundreds  of 
churches  erected,  and  thousands  of  pastors 
added  to  those  who  perform  her  ministra- 
tipns.     I  have  seen  education  more  widely 
extended,  and  now  reduced  to  something 
like  a  system.    I    have  seen    our  com- 
merce aidargedy  i^nd  commercial  monopoly 


extinguished)  whilst  we  have  been  pre- 
served from  European  wars,  and  domes- 
tic tranquillity  has  prevailed;  and,  above 
all,  I  have  seen  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  improved,  without  whfph  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
improve  their  moral  condition.  These  blea- 
sings  and  improvements  I  ascribe  to  the 
sound  policy  and  enlightened  views  of  li- 
beral Administrations;  and  whether  from 
the  first  introduction  of  the  Beform  Bill 
under  Lord  Grey,  the  Administration  ef 
Lord  Melbourne,  or  the  short  Administra- 
tion of  Sir  B.  Peel,  when  the  policy  qf  the 
country  was  not  materially  changed,  I,  as 
a  reformer,  should  think  myself  ungrateful 
if  I  did  not  claim  for  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  the  chief  shar^ 
in  the  merit  of  bringing  about  these  happy 
changes.  To  his  unflinching  advocacy  and 
strong  constitutional  and  liberal  sympathies, 
do  I  ascribe  the  success  of  those  measures 
which  at  first  extended  the  politicfil  rights 
and  then  improved  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons 
why  for  twenty  years  I  have  been  an 
humble  and  not  less  anxious  supporter  of 
the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  Administrations 
of  which  he  has  been  a  Member;  and  these 
are  the  reasons  why  upon  the  present  oc- 
easion  I  have  taken  upon  myself  a  task 
from  which  I  usually  shrink,  and  which  I 
would  most  willingly  have  seen  performed 
by  another. 

I  will  now  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subjects  alluded  to  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech.  It  is  usual,  I  believe, 
to  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  delivered  ^om  the  Throne;  but  I  will 
so  far  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  as  to  reserve  the  passage  relating 
to  Ireland  for  later  comment. 

Sir,  Her  Majesty  informs  us  that  She 
continues  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  Foreign  Powers.  I  believe 
this  will  be  most  acceptable  information  to 
the  country  at  large,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  foreign  afiairs.  It  is  evidently  the  in- 
terest of  this  country,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  people,  to  remain  at 
peace;  but  amjdst  the  revolutions  with 
which  we  have  been  surrounded,  between 
the  struggles  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
striving  after  liberty  and  responsible  go- 
vernment, and  the  oppressions,  the  trea- 
cheries, and  the  follies  of  their  rulers  on 
the  other,  I  do  congratulate  the  House 
and  the  country  that  we  have  not  been  en- 
tangled m  foreign  war.    It  is  impossible, 
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aicnis.  ▼tui.  "VTsaiPxc  rr  iui»^   iiSPTTwriiiL.  ir   yaezz  inej  it?  aJLy 

imaissuA  fmiL  ^is^  lasrv^^  '         -  -     — 


rrvm     jaC   ft  USaTTT  soit   fOUSnilS  lOBDl!-  'Zflltie  SIlDIlRrSAt 

*i  "mXaasi  sumarsu  "vir.  sir  nnziifiES  oc 

%  'fut  UfM  mil  Teasir?  if  -an  nimcrr.  ais  -ss^iEsais  if 

ir  frMBiflT  urncit.  -n  "ais  •*'•! .  lOI-  IMjC  if 

^  3XIXBC  3iic  fi :  la  3Ezf-  lesrsiy  tir?x  ic  aif  iwiiniif 

3ir  :a«  ifsnou*  ir  iciniac  Tfiitni"  jnrjcsei  5c  s 

'xuHC  -w^  «r»  ax  ais  ssmseiL  nxr  larrc-irr.  ,ir 

I  eunac  i^io  ifirg  ^aaat  if  sl  -cvasu  -v*  viL  k  nziBaii  as  mis 

whiea^  amses.  eer^amij  aiic  imimafc  ae  3   ims     'i    imniiiiii' 

suMc  jnofiraos.  js  j>s  ine  if  ai»  sibk  iiL-  ^st:  if  M. 

^eruciiKr  if  tae  jnaeaz  j^ar — I  iJnifg  zi  -xan  zs  3»  smrn  wiiir 

^K  "rac  ^  inr  Husrvt  if  3«ria3s  ais  sjisc  fiacetc :  ic  5»  lae 

isss/ajruaarr  soa  laumiTK  :iii»  'r<iiiciif*!L-  wia-  wit  aim  it  imiie 

^  «xugi — KiBBicf      H:*  ▼!£.  I  acisiiv-  3ifT»r  rR>i  -]f 
jHtiZ».  ins  ft  ime  ism'  vnuien  sac  sEI, 


VBTT^  JL  'iim  cfiqncrr  sv  tuc  nemlksn  -if  if  tae  -rtnp  •i'Air  xs  P; 

sus  >Efsoift.    I  euniic  icip  acicaeni:^  ifm.  iisiii?5Cft3«£  vij  :iuaee  cesca 

7^  3ijj^irsxn«2(   if  S-ignuir.  a»»  iiuuies-  Kbnnit  3e  so  ixxfuos  za 

tuirui    if   lis  <nun^3ws.    aad   lae   zr£-  ▼^me  iou*  ^ckimc  at  la^tlug  yUb 

3us«  junwjsft^  i«  loft  aeirxfr«i   if  ai»  wss  a  rvkfoale  lae  banes  of 

^gifw  iaa^pnc^.  'svr  auoxusn.  eiscnns.  v«.  :stau  za  imienazui  &«& 

ftiui  «v«si  inr  IssnszTf .  sui  tie  iinbinr-  tdris  <f  vesfe  ri 

a-iuf  v^acnisTis  oie  so*  r^ni^^d  znai  aor  cier  are  7r«?iKi!«d  bx  &  r 

4ui  friaifi  loii  ftJjr  tzK  S  il^xa.  ?Ra»tt  lo.  tae  porpcee  cc  essibtisfciii^  ft 

bazJtnaK  jl  tae  3r*sMa  ^  inie  -jecote  if  dd^  h  wis  luc  ft  ccnacisiisiiXMl 

'ovmzrjr  3L  vBseiL,  I  eutf-as.  I  soared  M.  KooBsdi  soixxfa  w  essaUsifc  f 

Bnt  'i  Mnrr  sTfcerr  enBui  3«  ftrarnieii  :a  ices  wm^  aoc  semx  b> 

ka  ci>E«Mtii£ft  21  difa  «»iizLarr.  oai  sTsserr  cf   "*  sa   tf^«i:rv^a  i 

3i  Tvaui9^  hj  ft  permol  if  liusat  ht  fui  «scxbtiaiL  thas  5im  <?£  s 

BuMft  31  Amgrfex.     He.  h  spoeanw  Tished  9»*  iedftres  is  tke  cclj 

a£ft  vnsnSTj  sad  JLsl^jo,  fcr  313  iciier  pizr>  ^^riftr  of  man      Hfti  ke  sttjvd 

pisoe  uaa  so  en^ize  na  in  ft  w  ct  iat^r-  tfaj?  longer  ca  cor  sfboneft.  ke 

Ttsaasa — En  ft  spisefes  of  ervsaie  vkica  b>  ieei  the  resids  of.  for  tbe 

frs^ds^  to   fiara.  ft-ruos;   vius    be  wis  sx  Tesn.  tn  eufeaToor  to 


^w.d  %n  talk   tiie   d«{iocse   Povcrs   of 
jEspspe.  We  are  ia£rsrmed  nuu  ]i»  missioa :  boc  £i&ed  fiir  diefit 
ktt  nfxadj  fULed  in.  Ameria:  and  fts  re^  |      Sir.  H<fr  Majestr  pnxceds  i& 
ganif  tbci  eaantrr,  h  is  perfeedr  prepi»- '  pLiee  li?  ssate  tkas  Siie  regrets 
Is  appearir  However,  tkas  ke  pro-  .  vor  whxk  onfbrtvoBftfielT  broke  <Mrt 
to  '         4«r  fiiores  ftgftm.  and  the   emstera  frmasr  of  tbe  C^e  of 
er  is  1        i  Ee  wm«  remred  hr  Larre   mere  t}ia;r  ft  Tesr  a^o,  aoll 
people,  and  tiie   adrireses    rage.     I  Deed  not  saj  bov 
to  bioiy  BSj  hftTe  Led .  MajcstT  s  sdbycets  n* 
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in  this  feeling.  From  the  extent  of  the 
frontier,  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  of  our  enemy,  it  is  a  war  that 
may  he  protracted  for  a  considerahle  time, 
and  that  must  he  expensive  ;  it  is  hoped, 
however,  that  thevastresources  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  new  Governor  of  the  Cape 
may  enahle  him  to  hring  it  to  a  conclusion 
earlier  than  was  expected.  If  so,  it  may 
he  hoped  that  the  colony  of  the  Gape  will 
he  placed  on  a  much  hotter  footing  than  at 
present,  and  that  our  troops  may  he  with- 
drawn for  the  protection  of  the  garrisons, 
and  the  frontier  left  to  the  colonists,  who 
in  former  times  were  not  only  willing,  hut 
were  fully  capahle  of  protecting  their  own 
property,  and  defending  their  own  lives  ; 
and  when  these  arrangements  shall  have 
heen  made,  I  hope  that  no  false  notions  of 
humanity  will  influence  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  that  no  Ahorigines  Protec- 
tion Society  will  he  suffered  to  intrude  its 
twaddle;  hut  that  those  who  roh,  murder, 
and  steal,  may  he  hrought  to  the  justice 
to  which  rohhers,  murderers,  and  thieves 
are  usually  left  in  civilised  countries;  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  would  ill  receive  the  news  of  ano- 
ther Kaffir  war.  I  am  afraid  that  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  war  remains  to 
he  told,  and  that  it  will  unpleasantly  inter- 
fere with  that  otherwise  agreeahle  state- 
ment which  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
the  Session  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  have  to  make  to  us. 

Thirdly,  Her  Majesty  informs  us  that 
there  will  he  some  increase  in  the  estimates 
of  the  present  over  the  past  year — a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  not,  I  helieve,  sur- 
prise either  the  House  or  the  country  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  present  state  of  feeling  at  home.  This 
addition,  prohahly,  will  not  he  on  a  very 
large  scale ;  a  few  thousands  added  to  our 
army,  and  a  Channel  fleet  to  cruise  in  the 
summer,  will  satisfy  present  fears,  and 
meet  our  real  requirements;  for  it  appears 
to  me  most  ahsurd  that  a  nation,  which 
six  weeks  ago  considered  herself  mistress 
of  the  ocean,  with  the  largest  naval  force 
in  the  world,  and  a  mercantile  marine 
twice  the  extent  of  that  of  any  other  nation, 
should  now  ahandon  itself  to  the  dread  of 
invasion.  I  am  also  happy  to  say  that, 
though  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  political 
writers,  or  of  disappointed  admirals,  to 
say  the  contrary,  the  forces  of  this  country 
were  never,  since  the  commencement  of 
its  history,  in  a  more  flourishing  state. 

VOL.  CXIX.    [third  series.] 


I  now  proceed  to  hring  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  a  subject  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence— a  reform  of  the  courts  of  law, 
which  was  recommended  by  Her  Majesty 
to  our  deliberate  consideration.     The  cri- 
minal code  of  this  country,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law,  have  heen 
greatly  imprpved  within  the  last  twenty 
years;  punishments  are  less  severe,  and 
convictions  more  certain.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  not  only  to  the  labours  of  great 
lawyers  and  statesmen  now  dead — and  last, 
hut  not  least,  to  the  honoured  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  but  we  are  also  indebted  to  men 
who  now  adorn  the  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  for  improvements  in  procedure,  es- 
pecially in  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Courts,  which  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
the  trading  classes.     But  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity  there  has  been  no  improvement. 
^The  Court  of  Chancery  always  was,  and 
will  be  till  Parliament  interferes  with  it,  a 
plague  and  a  misfortune  to  this  country. 
There  are  many  men  in  this  House,  and 
thousands  out  of   it,  who  know  nothing 
and  care  nothing  for  the  law — who  have 
never  suffered  personally  from  its  miseries, 
and  have  heard  only  from  others  of  its  de- 
lays, trickeries,  and  disappointments.  They 
have  never  been  brought  in  contact  with 
this  often  perilous  institution.      Now — not 
for  any  purposes  of  amusement,  for  the 
subject  is  one  of  too  much  concern  to  me 
personally — but  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion, I  will,  if  the  House  will  allow  me, 
give  them  a  very  short  detail  of  a  case  in 
which  £  am  personally  interested,  not  as 
the  sufferer,  but  as  the  trustee  for  a  rela- 
tive of  mine,  whose  object  in  instituting 
the  trust  was  to  sell  his  property  and  pay 
his  debts.      The  property,  being  one  of 
great  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool,  found    ready    purchasers    at    high 
prices.     The  title  to  it  was  unexceptional; 
my  relative  had  the  fee-simple  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  in  his  family  for  six 
hundred  years.     With  objects  so  honour- 
able,  under  circumstances  so  favourable, 
and  backed  by  the  assistance  of  a  firm  of 
the  highest  integrity,    and  the  greatest 
legal  acquirements.    Gentlemen    in    this 
House  who  know  nothins:  of  tho  Court  of 
Chancery  will  fancy  that  the  operation  was 
as  easy  as  possible.      My  relative,  how- 
ever, got  connected  with  usurers,  extor- 
tioners, money  lenders,  and  Jews;  with 
mortgagees  more  ready  to  seize  on  the 
land  than  to  seize  their  money;  and  with 
agents  unwilling  to  disgorge  their  ungodly 
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measure  at  an  earlier  period.     They  say 
that  the  people  are  yery  anxious  for  it,  and 
that  they  are  now  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
it.   But  I  think  that  in  this  they  are  unjust 
to  the  nohle  Lord  and  his  colleagues.  They 
do  not  seem  to  rememher  the  number  of  mea- 
sures of  importance  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  this  House  during  every 
Session  of  the  present  Parliament.    Have 
they  forgotten  that  we  were  occupied  for 
one  Session  in  taking  the  duty  off  com — 
that  in  another  there  was  the  extinction  of 
the   Navigation  Laws,   and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people — and  that  last  year 
our  attention  was    divided    between  the 
amusements    of  the  Exhibition  and  the 
miseries  of  religious  warfare  in  this  House  ? 
Do  the  public  not  know  that  any  single 
Member  of  this  House  can  impede,  delay, 
and  protract,  the  discussion  of  any  mea- 
sure, however  useful,  and  however  much  it 
maybe  desired  by  the  country?  Do  the 
public  not  know  how  greatly  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  avail  themselves  of  that 
licence  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  dozens  of 
notices  of  Motions  are  entered  upon  that 
book  which  (although  they  occupy  two  or 
three  nights'  debate)  never  come  to  any- 
thing, and  are  never  intended  to  come  to 
anyibmg?    And  I  think  that  even  the 
"  early  closing"  movement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton)  im- 
pedes the  transaction  of  business.     Minis- 
ters are  like  other  men  ;  they  must  have 
some  repose ;    and  between  their  attend- 
ance at  their  offices  in  the  morning,  and 
their  duties  in  this  House  in  the  evening, 
I  believe  that  no  operative  engineer  works 
so  much  overtime  as  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters.    Nor  do  I  think  that  representatives 
who  spend  here*  five  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  attending  to  the  public  interests, 
can  be  said  to  betray  their  trusts.     But 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  about  to  place  on  the 
table  of  this  House   a  measure  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.     Some  very 
funny  writer — I  know  not  who  or  where — 
has  very  justly  remarked  that  in  this  coun- 
try, "  we  think  in  herds,"  and  that  what 
one  man  says  another  repeats,  until  it  be- 
comes the  fixed  sentiment  and  opinion  of 
a  party.     Now  for  this  night  only  I  will 
be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  will 
bring  before  the  House  my  own  notions  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform.     As 
a  reformer   I  should  be  well  pleased   if 
every  man  who  contributed  to  the  direct 
taxation  of  the  State  had  a  vote ;  I  should 
be  well  pleased  if  every  man  who  contri- 


buted to  the  poor-crates  had  a  vote  ;  and  if 
every  man  who  had  a  certain  sum,  say  502., 
in  the  savings  bank  had  a  vote.     1  would 
not  give  any  one  man  two  votes  ;  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  taking  the  votes,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  my  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  ballot.     And  although  I   think  the 
duration  of  Parliament  might  be  very  pro- 
perly curtailed,  yet  if  it  were  reduced  to 
three  years,  the  first  year  of  each  Parlia- 
ment would  be  occupied  in  finding  out  who 
were  its  Members,  the  second  might  be 
devoted  to  the  public  business  ;  but  in  the 
third  we  should  be  occupied  in  addressing 
our  constituents  with  a  view  to  the  ensuing 
election.     I  think,  also,  that  a  resort  to 
triennial   Parliaments  would   drive  every 
person  of  station  and  property  out  of  this 
House.     For  who  is  there  with  decent 
means,  and   a   regard  for  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort,  that  would 
submit  himself  to  the  nuisance  of  a  trien- 
nial election  ?    My  Bill,  no  doubt,  consid- 
erably differs  from  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
— but  who  is  there  in  this  House  that  is 
afraid  to  extend  the  suffrage  ?  Can  we  for- 
get that  within  a  very  short  time  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Europe — Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna — ^were  nearly  at  the  same  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  mob  ?  and  can  we  forget 
that  in  this  country  not  the  slightest  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  working  classes  ? 
Was  their  loyalty  to  the  Throne  for  one 
moment  shaken  ;  or  was  their  submission 
and  respect  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country  one  bit  lessened  ?  Can  we 
forget  that  when  a  wretched  band  of  poli- 
ticians threatened  to  roll  a  petition  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  so  large  that  eight 
horses  were  required  to   drag   it,   every 
man  who  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  or  a 
character  to  sustain  enrolled  himself  under 
the  banners  of  order  and  of  the  constituted 
authorities?    and    when  that  awful   day 
came  which  was  to  sack  London,    that 
miserable,    deluded,    humbugged    set    of 
creatures,  with  a  Member  of  this  House 
at  their  head,  vanished  at  the  appearance 
of  the  first  policeman,  through  all  the  by- 
alleys,  and  holes,   and  comers,   to  their 
miserable  abodes,  the  subjects  of  derision 
rather  than  of  punishment  ?  If  it  is  asked 
what  substantial  benefits  the  people  of  this 
country  have  derived  from  reform,  I  reply, 
many  and  great.     The  whole  attention  of 
this  House  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  been  directed  to  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  orders.    The  taxes  upon 
the  first  necessaries  of  life  have  been  di- 
minished ;  their  beef,  their  bread,  and  I 
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wish  I  could  add  their  beer,  have  been  re- 
duced in  price.     Their  education  has  been 
attended  to,  and  their  sanitary  condition 
has  been   improved.     A   limit   has   been 
placed  to  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  of 
tender  age  and  of  the  weaker  sex  ;  women 
are  now  forbidden  to  make  beasts  of  burden 
of  themselves.     Now,   for  these  and  for 
many  other  beneficial  measures  the  people 
are  entirely  indebted  to  the  reformed  Par- 
liament.    Had  not  the  House  of  Commons 
been  rendered   by   that  measure  a  more 
faithful  representative  of  the  people,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  no  Minister  ^would 
ever  have  attempted  these  measures,  for 
he  never  could  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  them.     I, 
for  one,  sincerely  congratulate  the  country 
that  we  are  about  to  receive  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  for  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  this  country  it  will 
always  be  well  exercised. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne — the  outrages  which  have  taken 
place  in  some  districts  in  Ireland.  Sir, 
what  measure  can  Government  pass,  or 
what  arguments  can  I  use»  which  may 
lead  us  to  expect  that  we  may  enjoy  three 
consecutive  years  of  peace  in  that  country  ? 
Who  is  there  that  ever  entered  that  coun- 
try who  was  not  astonished  at  its  capabili- 
ties, and  delighted  with  its  scenery  and  its 
people;  and  whoever  left  it  that  was  not 
more  puzzled  than  when  he  entered  it? 
Famine  does  not  appear  to  appal  the 
people;  nor  abundaucc  to  give  them  con- 
tent. The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  never  remembered  a  Session 
of  Parliament  in  which  there  was  not  a  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Bill.  During  the  many  Sessions 
in  which  I  have  sat  in  this  House  I  scarcely 
remember  one  in  which  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  have  not  formed  a  principal  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  be  able  to  inform  the  House  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  seek  for  any 
increased  powers,  and  we  hope  that  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  will,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  within  no  long  period  be 
successful  in  putting  down  outrages.  But 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  I 
cannot  resist  addressing  a  few  words  to 
some  hon.  Members  of  this  House.  There 
is  a  section  of  Members  of  this  House,  not 
formidable  by  their  numbers,  but  yet  re- 
spectable on  account  of  their  talents,  and 
who  last  Session  were  bound  together  by 
the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind  men  toge- 
ther— that  of  common  religious  opinions. 

Sir  B.  W,  Bulkeley 


This  party,  though  not  able  to  defSoat*  wen 

still  able  to  resist  and  to  delaj  a  measan 

which  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister 

of  the  country  thought   it    neceBStfj  to 

introduce.      They    informed     the    nouo 

then,  that,  let  the  measure    be  what  it 

might,  the  weight  of  their  combined  nvn- 

bers  would  always  be  thrown  into  the  leik 

of  the  Opposition,  and   that    they  wooU 

lose  no  opportunity  which  the  nice  balaaee 

of  parties  in  this  House  might  hold  oat  of 

damaging  the  Government;   and  we  laui 

from  the  statements  of  the  organs  of  tbt 

party  in  the  Irish  press  during  the  raeai, 

that  the  same  line  of   conduct   is  to  te 

pursued  in  this  Session.     Let  the  meamt 

be  what  it  may,  it  is  to  be  **  war  to  the 

death  "  to  the  noble   Lord   and  his  eol- 

leagues.     Sir,  I  earnestly   implore  tiMN 

Gentlemen,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Session,  to  think  well  of  their  line  of  eoa- 

duct.     Let  them  look  round    this  Hoatt 

and  the  country,  and  ask  themaelTea  when^ 

under  existing  circumstances,  thej  eodi 

£nd  a  party,  in  sufficient  numbers  or  tskaft 

to  occupy  those  (the  Treasury)  benefaOr 

that  would  have  dealt  with  the  occnrreiiM 

of  last  year  with  greater  leniency  than  tki 

noble  Lord  ?     Suppose  they  bring  in  tk 

right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Bqw 

(Sir  James  Graham),  will  thej  make  it  i 

sine  qud  non  that  he  brings  in  a  BID  H 

cancel  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  ai  liit 

year ;    or  will   that  right    hon.    Bansek 

evince  the  sincerity  of  his  convictioDS  Ij 

bringing  in  such  a  measure  of  his  own  «• 

cord  ?    But  there  are  circumstances  tskiif 

place  around  us  in  Europe,  to  which, « 

Englishmen  and  Protestants,  we  cannot  bt 

insensible.     It  may  be  indiscreet  to  gii* 

utterance  to  these  sentiments,  but  uff 

occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  of  tUi 

country.     There  are  two  parUes  striixiV 

for  mastery  in  Europe.     There  is  oonsliti- 

tional  freedom  on  the  one  side,  and  doBpil' 

ism  on  the  other.     Despotism  has  cuki 

to  its  assistance  the  ultramontane  sectki 

of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  they  have  a^ 

cepted  the  mission.     Now  the  people  i 

this  country  cannot  and  will  not  raite 

the  ends  of  despotism,  whether  it  is  tbi 

of  the  acknowledged  imperial  djnastiflii^ 

Europe,  or  that  of  some  upstart  whomthi 

circumstances  of  the  times  has  Miahled  t* 

obtain  a  self-constituted  authority.    li* 

satisfied  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  hM' 

of  the  Government,  and  his  colleagues,  ui 

the  party  that  support  him,  wish  weD  t* 

our  Roman  Catholic   brethren,  and  tb^ 

I  they  wish  that  they  may  hare  the  6M 
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enjoyment  and  eierciBe  of  their  rellgiou< 
liberty.  We  wish  that  oot  only  the  lettei 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Emancipation  Bill 
may  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  they, 
■B  well  as  ourselreB,  may  enjoy  all  places 
of  tmat,  honour,  and  emolument;  and  we 
wish  that  we  may  be  restored  to  that 
degree  of  religious  harmony  which  eiistert 
in  this  country  before  the  fatal  meaaures 
taken  by  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholir; 
Church.  But  wo  have  conetituenta,  and 
they  expect  us  studiously  to  guard  over 
and  fearlessly  and  Jealously  to  defend  that 
principle  which  placed  the  family  of  Her 
present  Majesty  on  the  Throne;  iind  that 
IS  the  principle  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
Sir,  the  utmost  licence  of  language  for 
which  you  obtained  permission  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  will  not  allow 
me  to  break  through  that  etiquette  and 
enstom  which  forbids  the  Uover  and  Sec- 
onder of  the  Address  to  dilate  upon  the 
Eecsonnl  character  of  the  Sovereign.  I 
ave  therefore  only  to  say  that,  looking  to 
the  deep  and  sincere  feeling  of  attachment 
to  the  Throne  which  is  entertained  by  all 
classes  of  the  people,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  a  fit  and  proper  time  for  adopting 
of  constitutional  reform. 


Let  us,  then,  I  hope  unanimously,  e 
to  a  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  to 
Majesty,  in  reply  to  Her  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne;  and  then  let  us  proceed 
to  business.  The  bon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving — 

"  That  an  humble  Addt«n  be  presented  to 
^lajesty,  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  datUul 
Thanks  of  this   Qoiue  for  Her  Most  graoioai 
Speech  from  the  Throne  : 

"Humbl;  to  cancar  with  Her  Msjeat;,  that 
the  peKod  has  arrived  when,  acoording  to  oi 
Her   Majeat;  eao  agam  avail   Herself  of 
advice  and    assistance  in  the   preparation  and 
adoption  of  measnres  which  the  w«iGu«  of  the 
Countrj  may  require : 

"  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Her  Hajeitf 
cODtinoes  to  maintain  the  moat  friendlf  relation! 
with  Foreign  Powers  r 

"  Humbly  to  (bank  Her  Majesty,  for  acquaint- 
ing us  that  the  complicated  ASbin  of  the  Duchies 
of  Hclstein  and  Sleswig  have  oonCinusd  to  engage 
Her  sttention,  and  that  Her  Majesty  has  every 
teason  to  expect  that  the  Treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  which  was  ooQoladed  at 
BeriiD  in  the  year  beibre  last,  will  in  a  short 
time  be  folly  and  oompletely  executed : 

"  To  aisnre  Her  M^esty,  that  we  participate 
in  the  Kgret  which  Her  H^eaty  has  eipreued, 
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( that  the  War  which  unfortunately  broka  oat  on 
the  eaitero  frontier  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope 
more  than  a  year  ago  still  continues  ;  and  to 
thank  Her  M;^esty  for  informing  u>,  that  papers 
will  be  laid  before  tts  containing  full  iafbrmation 
as  to  the  progreis  of  the  War,  and  the  measurea 
which  hare  been  taken  for  bringing  it  to  a  termi> 

"  That,  while  we  unite  with  Her  Mnjeaty  in  the 
■incere  satis&ction  with  which  Her  Hajesty  has 
observed  tha  tranquillity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland,  wa 
deplore  in  common  with  Her  Majesty  that  certain 
parte  of  tike  Counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Louth  have  been  marked  by  the  eonmussion  of 
outrages  of  the  most  serious  dascription ;  that 
we  rejoice  to  leara  that  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing Law  have  bean  promptly  exerted  for  the 
datwtion  of  tlie  offenders,  and  fbr  the  repression 
of  a  system  of  crime  and  lioleDce  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Country ;  that  we  thank 
Her  Majesty  for  acquainting  us  that  Her  atten- 
tion wil)  continue  to  be  directed  to  this  impor- 
tant object : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  ordered 
Estimates  of  the  Expenses  of  the  current  year  to 
be  laid  before  us  ;  and  for  the  oonfidence  which 
Her  Hsjeity  has  been  pleased  to  eipreis  in  onr 
loyalty  and  lea!  to  make  adeqoaCe  provision  fbr 
the  Public  Service : 

"To  convey  to  Her  Majesty  our  thanks  fbr 
informing  us  ttiat  where  any  increase  has  been 
made  in  tha  Estimates  of  the  present  over  the 
past  year,  snch  explanations  will  be  given  as  will. 
Her  M^esty  trusts,  satisfy  us  that  snch  inerasse 
is  consistent  witli  a  steady  adherence  (o  a  pacifle 
poLcy,  and  with  tlie  dictates  of  a  wise  economy  : 
"  To  tbaok  Her  Majesty  fbr  informing  us  that 
tha  improvement  of  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  its  varioQS  departments  has  continued  to 
receive  Her  anxious  attention,  and  that  in  fiu*- 
r,heranoe  of  that  object  Her  Mtyesty  has  directed 
Bills  to  be  prepared  founded  upon  the  Reports 
Tnade  to  Her  M^esty  by  the  respective  Commis- 
^onen  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and 
|)rocaedings  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and 
Eqdt;: 

"  That  we  humbly  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in 
the  psrauaaion  that  nothing  tends  more  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  contentment  of  a  Coontry, 
than  the  speedy  and  impartial  administration  of 
i  it  will  be  our  duty  to  give  our  best 
uonsideration  to  those  measures  which  Her  Bf*. 
[esty  has  recommended  to  our  attention  on  this 

"  To  express  our  thanks  to  Her  K^ss^  for 
nfbrming  us  that  Her  Majesty  believes  that  there 
s  no  naoeisity  to  renew  the  Act  of  18iS,  fbr  sus- 
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pending  the  operation  of  a  preyious  Act  confer- 
ring Representative  Institutions  on  New  Zealand, 
which  will  expire  early  in  the  next  year ;  and  that 
no  obstacle  any  longer  exists  to  the  ei\joyment  of 
Representative  Institutions  by  New  Zealand  ;  to 
assure  Her  Majesty,  that  the  form  of  those  Insti- 
tutions shall  receive  our  best  consideration,  and 
that  we  trust,  with  the  aid  of  the  additional  inform 
mation  which  has  been  obtained  since  the  passing 
of  the  Acts  in  question,  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
beneficial  to  that  important  Colony : 

''  Humbly  to  state  to  Her  Majesty,  that  we 
participate  in  the  satisfiiction  which  Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleated  to  express  in  being  able  to  in- 
form us,  that  the  large  reductions  of  Taxes  which 
have  taken  place  of  late  years  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the 
National  Income ;  that  we  rejoice  to  learn  that, 
while  the  reduction  of  Taxation  has  tended  greatly 
to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, the  Revenue  of  the  past  year  has  been 
fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  Public 
Service : 

"  Humbly  to  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  acknow- 
ledging, with  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  that 
tranquillity,  good  order,  and  willing  obedience  to 
the  Laws,  continue  to  prevail  generally  through* 
out  the  Country : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Her  opinion  that  this  is  a  fitting  time  for 
calmly  considering  whether  it  may  not  be  advi- 
sable to  make  such  Amendments  in  the  Act  of  the 
late  reign,  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  as  may  be  deemed  calcu- 
lated to  carry  into  more  complete  e£fect  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  Law  is  founded : 

*'  That  we  thank  Her  Magesty  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  confidence  which  Her  Migesty  feels 
that,  in  any  such  consideration,  we  shall  firmly 
adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  by  which  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People, 
are  equally  secured.'' 

Mr.  BONHAM  carter  rose  to  second 
the  Address.  The  hon.  Member  com- 
menced by  requesting  the  considerate  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  remarking  that 
when  he  remembered  that  of  late  years 
the  position  which  he  then  occupied  had 
often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  of  greater 
experience  than  himself,  and  when  he  con- 
sidered the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  he  felt  he  had  need  of  the  fullest 
measure  of  their  forbearance.  Nor  could 
ho  forget  that  on  the  present  occasion 
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there  was  an  additional  reason  for  embar- 
rassment in  the  circumstance  that  they 
now  for  the  first  time  took  a  formal  pos- 
session of  the  House  in  which  they  were 
assembled.     This  event  might  naturally 
suggest  grave  thoughts.     If   long  years 
had  elapsed  in  the  preparation  of  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  the  councils  of  the  natioa, 
might  we  not  trust  that  in  its  permanent 
character,  in  the  solidity  of  its  fabric,  we 
might  recognise  a  due  adaptation  to  those 
institutions  which  had  existed  for  ages  m 
this  country,  and  which,  he  trusted,  would 
be  our  protection  and  our  pride  for  ages 
yet  to  come  ?     And  further,  might  it  not 
be  observed  that  while  they  were  con- 
structing the  new  building,  they  had  not 
laid  the  bands  of  wanton  destruction  on 
the  old  ?     He  thought  that  no  one  would 
regret  that  they  had  retained  that  magnifi- 
cent building  which  led  back  our  thoughts 
to  past  ages,  and  that  no  one  would  pass 
to  his  duties  less  thoughtfully  because  he 
went  through  the  venerable  area  of  West- 
minster   Hall.     Whatever   events    might 
take  place,  whatever  subjects  might  be 
discussed  there,  he  believed  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  ever  maintain  its  dig- 
nity; and  although  they  did  not  profess  to 
emulate  the  splendour  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  although  their  walls  were 
not     adorned    by    pictures    representing 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
they  had  before  them  the  body  of   the 
people,  who  had  the  freest  access  to  their 
discussions;  the  walls  of  that  House  were 
not  adorned  with  the  poetic  conceptions  of 
art,  yet  he  trusted  that  the  history  of  their 
country  was  not  the  less  present  to  their 
minds,  and  that  "Chivalry,'  and  **  Justice," 
and  **  Religion"  would  not  the  less  pervade 
their  counsels.    The  people  of  this  country 
ever  viewed  with  great  mterest,  and  often 
regarded  with  great  solicitude,  the  state  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  with  that  great  country  which 
had  ever  been  in  the  foremost  rank  in  arts 
as  in  arms;  and  that  as  much  on  account 
of   the   character   of    the    people   as   on 
account  of    their    geographical    position. 
England  had  long  ceased  to  entertain  hos- 
tile feelings  towards   any  countir.     Her 
earnest  desire  was  to  see  established   a 
Government  of  a    permanent    character, 
in   accordance  with    the    wishes   of   the 
people,   of  whatever   State  it  might  be, 
and   of  which  the  principal   aim   should 
be   the    promotion    of    a    peaceful    pro- 
gress  in    the   way  of  prosperity.     Eng- 
lishmen  were  naturally  proud    of   their 
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institationi*— they  were  naturally  proud  of 
their  lib^y;  but  while  they  would  wish  to 
see  those  inatitutions  adopted  as  far  as  they 
were  known,  they  would  foroe  them  on  none; 
they  would,  howeyer,  desire  to  see  every- 
wh^  obs^TYed  the  guarantee  of  individual 
liberties  and  popular  rights.  This  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  unselfish  view  of  every 
Englishman;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  our  material  interests  were  also  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  interests  of  fo- 
reign States.  That  oonfidence  was  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  industry,  and 
was  the  life  of  capital.  Any  great  sacri- 
fice of  capital,  whether  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  larffe  portion  of  the  population  from 
industrid  pursuits,  or  by  interfering  with 
the  channels  in  which  it  would  natu- 
rally flow,  or  in  consequence  of  events 
and  measures  such  as  those  of  1848,  was 
disastrous  to  the  country  in  which  it  took 
place,  must  always  have  an  efiiect  on  neigh- 
Donring  States,  and  ultimately  most  of  all 
upon  a  eonmieroial  country  like  England. 
For  those  reasons,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try heard  with  gpreat  satisfaction  the  as- 
surance of  the  continuance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  Foreign  Powers.  God  forbid 
that,  in  our  time,  there  should  be  any  in- 
terruption of  the  blessings  of  peace,  that 
had  done  so  much  to  extend  the  comforts 
and  multiply  the  sources  of  happiness  of 
mankind  since  the  beginnmg  of  the  cen- 
tury !  He  believed  that  no  precaution  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  any  who  had  a 
■hare  in  the  government  of  this  country, 
or  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  lus  fellow-countrymen,  or,  indeed, 
his  fellow-men,  at  heart,  .to  maintain  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  of  those  relations 
which  conduced  so  much  to  its  assurance. 
He  ventured,  with  great  confidence,  to  say 
that  the  character  which  this  counti;y 
should  maintain  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world  was  shortly  described  by  an  an- 
eient  annalist :— «• 


"  Popvliis  iM^biliflsiaiiiB ;  quique  magnitudi- 
BOB  suam  malit  juititia  tueri,  sine  oupiditate, 
sine  unpotentiA  ;  qiiieii  seoretique  ;  nulla  provo- 
oant  bella ;  prompta  tamen  omnibus  arma,  ao, 
li  res  poicat,  ezercitos.  Quiescentibus  eadem 
Buna." 

Fearing  none,  arrogant  to  none;  and 
whilst  by  our  insular  position  we  were  re- 
moved  from  many  of  tiie  risks  of  collision, 
ho  hoped  that  the  just  weight  and  au- 
thority of  ibis  eonntry  would  ever  be  ex- 
erted in  earnest  endeavours  to  arrange  dif- 
teanees  which  might  arise  among  foreign 


Hor  Majesty  had  called  their  attention 
to  a  painful  subject,  which  had  occupied  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  and  which, 
he  regretted,  they  should  have  to  discuss 
at  that  time.  He  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  any  observations  on  this 
subject  had  he  not  served  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session  for  inquiring  into 
our  relations  with  the  KaflSr  tribes.  Pa- 
pers relating  to  the  disputes  and  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place,  would  hero- 
after  be  laid  before  the  House,  and  this 
was  not  therefore  the  time  to  discuss  the 
i*elative  merits  of  different  systems,  or  to 
impute  blame;  but  he  would  venture  to 
remark,  that  with  regard  to  the  outbreak 
at  the  Cape,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be 
attributed  to  any  act  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists,  and  that  wit- 
nesses of  all  tendencies  and  of  all  classes 
agreed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  country  should  thoroughly  vin- 
dicate its  power  and  authority.  Until 
that  was  done,  and  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  it  was  almost  premature  to  discuss 
what  measures  should  be  adopted,  or  what 
future  arrangements  should  be  entered  into 
with  the  natives  of  that  colony.  Persons 
who  had  considered  the  subject  were  not 
surprised  that  the  war  was  so  long  pro- 
longed, because  they  knew  that  there 
had  existed  there  a  chronic  state  of  hos- 
tility— an  intermittent  fever  of  war — and 
that  the  natives  possessed  exceedingly 
great  advantages  in  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  They 
were  not  incumbered  by  the  equipments 
of  war,  and  the  nature  of  the  country; 
vast  tracks  covered  with  an  impervious 
and  incombustible  thicket,  facilitated  very 
much  their  marauding  expeditions,  whilst 
it  afforded  a  great  protection  against 
the  operations  of  regular  troops.  That 
being  the  case,  they  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
out  a  large  number  of  additional  regiments; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  this  country,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  fully  justified  the 
Goverament  in  asking  for  an  increase  of 
the  Army.  Tho  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country  of  late  years  was  so  manifest  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  tho  House  of 
Commons  would  approach  every  ques- 
tion respecting  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  with  the  closest  regard  to 
economy;  he  thought,  indeed,  that  overy 
Government  ought  to  court  a  constant  and 
strict  supervision.  If  private  individuals, 
with  the  most  intimate  personal  interest  in 
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those  great  undertakings  which  were  so 
numerous  in  this  country,  found  it  impos- 
sible entirely  to  exclude  laxity  and  waste, 
how  much  more  must  the  Government  be 
subject    to    the    same    tendencies.      He 
thought  that  the  country  ought  to  secure 
to  itself   the  most  efficient  serrice,  and 
would  grudge  no  reasonable  expenditure 
for  that  end.     But  while  he  believed  that 
in  many  departments  great  savings  could 
bo  effected,  he  (Mr.  Carter)  would  deprecate 
a  system  of  continual  demand  for  general 
reduction,  irrespective  of  special  propriety 
and  of  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
There  were  some  who  thought  that  the 
highest  wisdom  was  contained  in  the  reite- 
ration of   "the  gre&%   revenue  derivable 
from  thrift;**  but  the  advocates  of  such  a 
system  were  unmindful  of  the  equally  true 
fact  that  the  parsimony  of  to-day  might 
be  the  burden  of  the  morrow.      Her  Ma- 
jesty had  informed  the  House  that  mea- 
sures would  be  submitted  to  it  for  improv- 
iug  the   administration   of  the  law.     He 
believed  this  announcement  would  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  throughout  the  country.    He 
would  not  venture  to  go  into  the  details 
that  had  been  put  before  them  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  proposer  of  the  Resolution;  he 
would  merely  remark,  that  the  House  in 
dealing  with  the  question  must  receive  en- 
couragement from  the  experiment  already 
made  bv  the  estaUbhm^it  of  the  Countv 
Courts.     In  considering  the  question,  they 
would  not  onlv  have  the  aid  of  able  and 
eminent  men  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the    Commissions  of  Inquirr.   and  whose 
opinion;^  would  be  placed  before  them:  but 
also  of   the   able  professional  Gentlemen 
who   were   Members  of  the  House*  who 
would,  he  was  certain*  afRnrd  them  ev^rr 
possible  li^t  tL&t  could  be  required  for 
the  elucidation  of  soch  an   intricate  suIk 
jeet.     He  trusted  that  the  dose  of  the 
Session  would  see  added  to  their  statutes^ 
ttol  merelv  some  hundreds  of  Acts  increas- 
itt^  the  already  overwh^min^  mass«  to  be 
interpreted  by  a  seket  few*  but  some  dis- 
tinct   steps  of   imnrovement ;    and  that 
henceforward  thev  should  no4  eease  from  a 
eo«rse  oi  revision  of  that  svstem  of  cun^ 
bcous  proceedingsy  productive  of  delay  and 
expense*  which  had  tended  sa  much  to  oft- 
deraine  the  respect  for  the  m&ehinenr  of 
jwtiee.  Her  Majesty  had  graeiooslT  inform- 
W  Ike  HoQse  that  it  nve  Her  great  saki»- 
la  stale  ^hat  w  large  rednetioa  of 
vhiek  had  taken  place  of  laie  years 
V  ofiedwttha  pcoportiona&e 

m  ,  while 


the  reduction  of  taxation  had  tended  greatlj 
to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  people*  He 
(Mr.  B.  Carter)  felt  that  the  present  state 
of   Her  Majesty's  subjects   must   afford 
great  cause  for  congratulation — the  main 
tests  of  national  prosperity  were  Batisfiie- 
tory;  the  national  harometer  was  rising; 
and  though  he  would  not  trouhle  the  House 
with  statistics,  he  would  just  mention  that 
their  exports  had  matenallj  increased  in 
the  last  year;  he  believed  thej  had  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  S.OOOyOOOL  Their 
commercial   shipping  had  not  £uled,    in 
spite  of  the  auguries  of  the  past  year  and 
the  year  before  last.     He  found  that  tlie 
number  of  their  ships  had  increased  Yearj 
much.      They  had   now  three   ships   fm 
everv  two  that  were  in  existence  in  1832. 
They  had  a  ship  of  130  tons  now  for  e/werj 
ship  of  100  tons  at  that  former  period* 
and  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  thiui  had 
ever  yet  been  known.     AU  that  afforded 
strong  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  remunerative  emploj- 
ment.     The  home  maricet  was  in  a  favour- 
able condition,  and  satisfied  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  mannfiMtorers.     That  test 
so  constantly  refared  to — the  poor>biw — 
did  not  on  this  occasion  fiul  them.     He 
found  a  great  rednetHMi  in  the  amoiuit  of 
relief  afforded  to  ablehodied  persons.  Local 
observation   confirmed   his  views  on  tkis 
subject:  and,  without  troubling  the  Hoaae 
with  details,  he  would  merelv  sav  that  in  a 
district   which  had    generally   heen   pre- 
eminent for  wretchedness*    nameij»    tlie 
north-eastern  suburbs  of  London,  there  now 
appeared  a  great  advance  in  the  comfovts  of 
the  people.     Their  clothing  is  better — 
their  houses  are  more  comfbrtihle     they 
now  consume  more  of  the  necessaries  oi 
life — they  consome  more  tea*  sagar»  and 
animal  food.     The  experience  of 


men*  whether  attoading  in  die  diatiicts  or 
the  hospitals,  confirmed  these  ohec^fatuM^ 
and  they  noticed  the  comparative  rarity  of 
those  cases  of  disease^  aggravated  bj 
want*  which  had  fixmeriy  existed.  The 
report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births, 
Marriages*  and  Deaths  corroborated*  in 
the  increase  of  the  two  former  and 
crease  of  the  latter,  these  views*  and 
snch  as  was  aloQe  conssstent  with  a 
of  prosperity.  The  coofleqncnce 
turalhr*  an  increase  of  eontenanent  Sa 

seUoot  known.      Last  ^      ,    

in  the  nKtropoGES  pei^apa  ^bs 
lars?»t  aaseotblage  of  aflL  elaases  and  of  aD 
nations  which  the  worid  had  ever  bekdd* 
met  togetiier  to  note  and  to  comparafiK 
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future  efforts  the  progress  of  civilisatioD, 
and  display  the  nohlest  trophies  of  victory, 
— those  of  the  application  of  human  skill 
to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  he  would 
add,  moraS,  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  From  that  free  intercourse — 
from  that  great  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
reason  of  so  many  millions,  he  argued  the 
happiest  results.  He  rememhered  heing 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  with  upwards  of 
100,000  people;  and  no  one  could  observe 
the  content  visible  in  their  faces — and  no- 
body could  fail  to  remark  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  among  those  great 
masses — without  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  He  now  begged  to 
call  attention  to  a  subject  to  which  Her 
Majesty  had  very  properly  referred  at  the 
close  of  Her  Speech.  He  believed  that 
when  they  had  every  evidence  of  good 
order  and  of  contentment,  without  any  sign 
of  agitation,  it  was  the  most  fitting  time 
to  take  into  consideration  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  a  new  generation  had  arisen 
to  enter  into  the  business  of  life,  and 
in  the  time  that  had  qualified  them  for 
the  duties  of  manhood,  they  had  had 
ample  opportunity  to  perceive  the  de- 
fects in  the  measure  of  reform  that  had 
been  passed  at  a  period  of  great  popular 
excitement,  and  undoubtedly  with  exagge- 
rated expectations,  not  less  from  its  sup- 
porters than  its  opponents.  He  believed 
that  this  was  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  remedying  those  defects,  for  re- 
moving anomalies,  and  for  enlarging  the 
basis  of  the  constitution.  Without  pre- 
tending to  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
measures  to  be  now  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  might  express  the  confident  hope 
that  they  would  embrace  a  very  large 
amount  of  intelligence  and  capacity  ex- 
cluded by  the  present  tests,  necessarily 
rough  and  imperfect,  of  that  Act,  and 
which  could  never  be  more  than  approxi- 
mate, for  their  simple  application  to  so 
wide  a  subject.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  had  been 
uselessly  occupied  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  he  could  not  think  that  they  had 
been  labouring  strenuously  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education,  and  to  extend  it 
throughout  the  country,  entirely  without 
effect.  Not  only  the  good  order  but  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  justified  them 
in  taking  this  serious  measure  into  con- 
■ideration.  He  should  venture  to  submit 
to  the  House  one  or  two  facts  in  illustra- 
tion of  iliii  subject.     He  would  call  atten- 


tion to  the  increase  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  letters  that  pass  through 
the  Post  Office.  The  number  of  letters 
passing  through  the  Post  Office  had  risen 
from  75,000,000  in  1832,  in  the  time  of 
dear  postage,  to  169,000,000  in  1840; 
and  now  to  nearly  1,000,000  a-day,  for 
the  number  in  1851  was  360,500,000. 
This  showed  that  the  people  were  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  though,  doubt- 
less, it  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable 
to  increased  commercial  correspondence, 
and  that  of  the  educated  classes,  he  could 
not  believe  but  that  it  also  showed  a  great 
amount  of  increased  acquirement  of  the 
whole  community,  and  many  now  wrote  who 
never  wrote  before.  No  person  could  fail 
to  observe  the  increase  that  had  taken 
place  in  th*e  number  and  cheapness  of 
useful  books  in  circulation  amongst  the 
people.  He  would  venture  to  read  to 
the  House  a  short  extract  from  the 
statement  made  by  a  member  of  a  firm 
which  had  been  most  eminently  distin- 
guished in  supplying  works  on  popular 
education.  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edin- 
burgh, stated — 

"  As  regards  our  own  publications,  they  are 
mainly  addressed  to  classes  of  a  generally  humble 
position,  and  amount  to  about  10,000,000  sheets 
per  annum.  It  may  be  curious  for  you  to  know 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  go  on,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  in  point  of  style  and  subject.  What 
we  gave  ten  years  ago  would  not  do  now,  such  is 
the  improTement  in  popular  tastes.  \d.  twenty 
years  we  are  conscious  of  a  very  great  change  in 
this  respect.  The  higher  order  of  workmen,  suck 
as  foremen,  steady  journeymen,  and  people  in  a 
small  way  way  of  business,  are  all  very  different 
from  what  they  were  when  we  began  our  literary 
occupation." 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  stated — 

**  The  number  of  books  read  in  mechanics' 
institutes  and  similar  societies  is  multiplied  pro- 
digiously. Many  have  very  valuable  libraries, 
which  are  extensively  used  for  reference  and  home 
reading." 

Again,  take  the  number  of  friendly  socie- 
ties— a  subject  on  which  the  lower  classes 
were  so  much  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Wilts.  There  had  been  13.732 
societies  enrolled  since  1832.  It  had  been 
estimated  that  there  were  4,000,000  of 
members.  The  depositors  in  savings 
banks  were  433,000  in  1832  ;  they  were 
now  nearly  1,100,000.  These  were  evi- 
dences that  a  large  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise might  be  properly  and  wisely  made; 
and  he  (Mr.  Carter)  hoped,  that  under  the 
proposed  Bill  no  large  class  wovld  be  tAA^ 
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entered  the  House,  the  explanation  was 
given 'to  the  Honse  and  to  the  country. 
And  it  is  that  I  ask  for  now.  I  must 
now  refer  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  the  31  St  January,  1850.  The  Par- 
liament was  opened  hy  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commissioners  were  com- 
manded to  state  that  **  Her  Majesty,  hap- 
pily, continues  in  Peace  and  Amity  with 
Foreign  Powers."  It  will  he  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Honse  that  a  debate  fook 
place  on  the  Address,  an  Amendment 
was  moved,  and  although  507  Members 
were  present,  not  one  word  was  then  said 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
eountry,  and  not  a  single  objection  was 
taken  to  the  administration  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  then  presided  over  that  depart- 
ment. On  taming  to  the  journals  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  we  find  that 
a  Motion  was  made  a  short  time  after- 
wards on  what  was  called  the  Greek 
question;  but  which  was  really  directed 
against  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  was  more  especially  directed  against 
the  noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  Fo- 
ragn  Affairs.  That  Motion  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Soon  after  that  Resolution  was 
passed,  condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  more  especially  of  the 
course  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  had  taken,  the  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  were  taunted  for  not  bringing  for- 
ward a  Motion  in  accordance  with  that 
earned  by  their  political  friends  elsewhere, 
and  on  their  declining  to  do  so,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Boebnok)  moved  a  Resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority — I  may  say  a 
triumphant  majority — in  this  House.  The 
parties  placed  in  opposition  were  invited 
to  attend :  and  all  those  who  sat  at 
tho  opposite  side  of  the  House  voted 
against  all  those  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  and  the  Resolution  moved  and 
carried  was  to  this  effect  :^— 

**  Tbat  the  principles  on  which  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
Tegulated  have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to 
imfptft^  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country ; 
and,  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  to  pre- 
mrr9  peace  between  England  and  tho  various 
nationi  of  tiiie  world.!' 

Thii  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  of 
tlia  Hoose.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
in  IsTonr  of  the » noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  tha  Goverunent,  and  the  noble  Lord, 


his  Colleague,  at  the  head  of  the  Fo- 
reign Affairs  of  this  country.  And  I 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  topic  in  that  debate  which  was 
much  discussed  and  canvassed  in  this 
House,  and  much  spoken  of  outside  the 
walls  of  this  House;  and  that  was,  that  it 
was  part  of  a  cabal  actively  prosecuted 
for  Uie  purpose  of  removing  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  from  office. 
It  was  openly  talked  of  as  having  been 
determined  to  carry  out  the  object  that 
now  has  been  achieved.  And  in  allusion 
to  that  cabal,  I  find  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  admirable  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  which 
he  refers  to  it,  and  gives  his  unqualified 
approval  to  the  administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  his  noble  Colleague.  The  noble 
Lord  said — 

"  Let  not  any  man,  therefore,  be  misled  by  the 
notion  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  stated  last 
night,  that  while  my  noble  Friend  was  Foreign 
Secretary  this  eountry  was  constantly  on  the 
brink  of  war.  Why,  that  would  be  indeed  a 
strange  conclusion  to  come  to,  seeing  that,  in  the 
thirty-five  years  of  peace  we  have  so  happily  en- 
joyed, for  upwards  of  fourteen  of  them  the 
foreign  aflkirs  of  this  country  have  been  under 
the  peculiar  administration  of  my  noble  Friend. 
If  such  has  been  tho  case,  I  think  it  is  presump- 
tion that  there  has  been,  however  it  may  be  de- 
nied, a  foreign  cabal  at  work,  which  has  endea- 
voured to  impose  upon  the  publio  of  England 
false  statements,  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
ends,  has  raised  unfounded  suspicions  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  and  which 
endeavours  to  overturn  that  foreign  policy,  partly 
out  of  a  wish  to  see  a  Government  more  &vour- 
able  to  views  of  absolute  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  partly  out*  of  a  wish  to  diminish  tho 
power  and  reputation  of  England.'*  [3  Bcauard, 
cxU.  119.] 

Such  were  the  memorable  words  of  the 
noble  Lord  when  advocating  his  former 
Colleague.  He  admitted  that  there  might 
be  a  cabal,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
said  that  everything  that  had  been  done 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department  was  most  admirable 
with  regard  to  policy  and  the  execution  of 
his  measures.  So  passed  the  Session; 
the  noble  Lord  having  had  a  triumphant 
majority  in  this  House,  his  conduct  approved 
of  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and,  I  believe,  approved  of  by  the  people 
out  of  doors.  On  Tuesday,  the  4tb  of 
February,  1851,  Parliament  was  opened 
by  the  Queen,  and  Her  Majesty  said — 
**  I  continue  to  maintain  relations  of 
Peace  and  Amity  with  Foreign  Powers," 
During  last  Session  not  one  word  was 
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r»iv*^»Txrjtfr  iksT.      It   1*  *  rcT»F«s  "^iir;  -!*: 

111*  Ivi-L  "zj^i  nij  3P**nms! — r  ▼-»  Trrictfi 
a  Tm    Ji^^'m    r^&r^^ftr   rn    "ti*'  t*;^1-  iC 

TTnr  It  z!i£  i!?fa  -  xoil  c  Mmmnv^fZ  s$ 
rtSK-Y  »  i:  rji&tt  nr  ^i«  n  wiin*£  n;>- 
ix.%!«BL  rr  TTS'.riiii'nr  tt  lifri  TiJn^'r- 
Sim.      I  vil   rxiftTj  &  TiftssaLT?  ^nn  -lar 
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l«rrL  I  ioi  tOK  iiif  Zj 
•a*;ar  tt  ytmarsini^ 

x»ic  Jtf  SinniT  3iir"'rii*«^B 

."    I  di£   MlJt:CV^!«. 

1.  It'  .'  .'Z>"  X.7SSZ11::  Jtr.Si 

iswv^  II  "an  7«r:iraiu 

SMv?  u  ^M  iimxiin£crs:iiiL  ic  F-i 
•jkr^       I  ~x»TO.  iXKrajiw^  7^ 
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my  noble  Friai<l.  I  will  aa;  more.  It  I 
was  not  in  words  only  tbat  I  had  shown 
my  sen»e  of  the  energy,  the  ability,  the 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  this  country 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  pre- 
eminently the  qualifications  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  more  than  once 
given  testimony  of  it  otherwise  than  in 
words;  and  I  will  state  to  the  House  that 
when  an  Administration  was  formed  by : 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  183£>,  the  first  pro- , 
oeedins  of  that  noble  Lord  was  to  send  for 
me  and  to  ask  what  office  he  should  recom- 
mend the  Crown  to  place  at  my  disposal, 
and  whether  I  was  disposed  to  uodertake 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  My  answer  was  that  I  did  not 
wiah  to  take  that  office,  unless  it  suited 
the  conrenienoe  of  my  noble  Friend,  bnt 
that,  if  it  would  the  convenience  of  my  i 
noble  Friend  Lord  Melbourne,  my  noble  j 
Friend  Lord  Falmerston,  who  was  then  > 
out  of  Parliament,  was  eminently  qualified 
for  that  post,  and  that  1  should  be  ready 
to  take  ihe  Home  Department  if  that  ar- ; 
rangement  should  be  found  more  beneficial 
to  the  public.  Again,  when  in  December,  ' 
1845,  and  in  July,  1846,  I  was  called  on  ' 
bj  Her  Majesty  to  submit  a  plan  of  Ad- ! 
minlstnttion  to  Her  Majesty,  I  earnestly  j 
recommended  to  Her  Majesty  to  place  i 
Lord  Falmerston  in  the  situation  of  Secre- 1 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  ' 
person  best  qualified  to  bold  that  high  i 
office.  The  House  will  recollect  that  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve  of  my ! 
noble  Friend,  and  that  from  that  time 
nntil  December  last  he  continued  to  hold 
that  situation.  It  was  with  deep  regret 
that  I  found  that  circumstances  hnd  oc- 
curred such  as  in  my  mind  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  act  any  longer  with  my 
noble  Friend  in  that  situation  in  which  he 
had  shown  snch  distinguished  ability.  But, 
Sir,  before  I  enter  into  further  explanation, 
it  is  as  well  that  I  should  state  what  I 
eooceive  to  be  the  position  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  as  regards  the  Crown  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs,  aod  nhat 
I  WDomve  to  be  the  position  of  a  Secre- 
taij  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  re- 
nrili  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country. 
I  think  that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the 
Houe  of  Commons,  places  its  constitu- 
tional  eonfidence  in  a  Minister,  that  Min- 
ister is  bound,  on  the  other  band,  to  the 
Crown,  to  the  most  frank  and  full  detail  of 
a  that  is  taken,  and  is  bound 


either  to  obey  the  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
or  to  leave  to  the  Crown  that  full  liberty 
which  the  Crown  must  possess,  of  no  longer 
continuing  that  Minister  in  office.  Such, 
Sir,  I  hold  to  bo  the  general  doctrine;  but 
with  regard  to  my  noble  Friend,  it  did  so 
happen,  that  in  lo50  precise  terms  were 
laid  down,  in  a  communication  made  to  my 
noble  Friend,  with  respect  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  ■ 
I  became  the  organ  of  making  that  com- 
munication to  my  noble  Friend,  and  thus 
became  responsible  for  the  sanction  of  the 
document  I  am  about  to  read.  I  shall 
refer  only  to  that  part  of  the  document 
which  has  reference  to  the  subject  now 
under  consideration  : — 

"  Tho  auean  requirai,  first,  that  Lord  Palmep. 
eton  will  distinotlj  hIbX^  what  ho  proposea  in  a 
giTOB  csia,  in  order  that  the  Queeu  may  know  aa 
dintizictlj  to  what  She  is  giving  Her  Rojal  sanc- 
tion. Scoondlf,  having  oacs  given  Her  aaaotion 
to  a  meaaure,  that  it  be  Dot  arhitrarilj  altered  or 
modified  by  tho  Minister.  Suoh  ac  aot  She  must 
conaidor  as  filing  in  linceritj  towards  the  Crown, 
and  jnatlf  to  be  viiiled  b7  the  eieroiae  of  Her 
constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  Minister. 
She  eipecta  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes 
between  bim  and  the  foreign  Ministers  bofore  im- 
portant deoitiona  are  taken,  based  upon  that  in- 
teroourse ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in 
good  time  ;  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  Iler  approval 
eent  to  Jler  in  auSeient  time  to  make  Herself 
acquainted  with  their  cotitents  beforo  the;  must 
be  aent  off.  Jhe  Queen  thinks  it  beat  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  ahow  thia  letter  to  Lord 
I'almeraton." 

I  sent  that  accordingly,  and  received  a 
letter  from  my  noblo  Friend  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — 

"  I  have  taken 
the  Queen,  and  wi 

I  conceive  those  directions  were  suoh  as 
should  be  maintained  between  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Crown.  And  now.  Sir, 
I  will  state  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  I  will  state  it,  not  in  my  own 
words,  but  in  the  words  which  were  used 
by  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  this  House 
with  respect  to  Official  Salaries.  The 
words  ore — 

"  Take  the  case  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Tea 
must  presume  that  be  reads  evorf  important  de- 
spatch from  every  foreign  Cowt.  He  cannot  con- 
Bult  with  tho  Secretary  far  Foreign  Abirs,  and 
exeroiae  the  influence  which  he  ought  to  havo  with 
respect  to  tho  conduct  of  Foreign  Afbirs,  unleis 
he  be  master  of  everything  of  r«al  importsoce 
paaiing  in  that  department." 

I  conceive  Sir  RobertPeel  there  lays  down 
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iht  dntv  of  A  Prime  M^niitor,  asd  nukes   situtioQ  of  ftfimin  it  wm  te  infeemfc  of 


him  mpoDMV«e  for  the  busi^MC  of  the  EngUcd  to  obserre  a  ftzict  nentnliljr.    I 

eoucirv.     1  n*T  sat,  irnevis^,  thtt  I  vas  mtiTiiAised  ve  o&jsht  to  bevmre  moit  cqw 

infcvnncd,   K>t}^   by  Her   M*iesiT  aad  Sir  ei&liT  a^aiii»:  girin^  aaj  jut  eune  lit  ot- 

K^^ben  Fo^.  tius  Sir  Robert  Pe^I  l.%d  ^*  feiice  to  Fruiee;  and  to  •hvv  tiw 

xis^d  Her  M*j«<«xt  to  ec^BSn^t  lae  w&ecerer  ri^ikaee   in   cffder  to  prervst  mmj 


a  qtKsswia  sbooid  arise  vith  respect  to  fo-   cads^  of  o5eDee.     I  think  wj  eoD 
Tcd^  4&dz^  «Dd  to  take  mr  ^iriee  on   generklly.  and  mv  noble  Fiiead,  w] 


iMwas 


$aciv    qneni^Q.     Sneh,   ther..   bein^  the  mor^e  ianjediateij  ec^tenei^ 
state  of  the  rc^tioin^  whirh  I  he^  to«~u>i(   e::rrE>d  in  tkax  oTonxa.     No 
the  07l^wll  on  the  CQe  hand,  and  to  st   e:ir:e  to  r<T  ibe  CahEnct  on  thai 
i>**»rie  FrieTjd  or.  tbe  oii>er.  I  tl  *a^t  sav  I    r  st  ibew  '■^aa  a 
hare  fiOLiDii  the  sisMaticdi  one  of  r:v«t  difB> 
eu:iT.     Whca  :r.T  rK*K)e  Fyiend  irst  heid 
the   ««Li5   of  t^c    FiiTiarn  OSee,  he  va$ 
jiiaood  under  £arl  Grej,  a  statesman  cd 
are  and  <x^c^k!!^^e,  to  ▼hoon  sj  n^Vue 


to  ;be   csjcrariieDeu  of  ndoptm^ 
TolicT.     y  C'V.  Sir.  it  happcMd,  as  I  ibiBk, 
Tcrv  i:afi'r;ui.astlT,  a  ti 


at  At 


tlat   i'abiiiet   had  takcA  p^Aoe*  dMfc  aj 
7i:>biK'  Fneni  7eiMET«d  as  the  Fere^n  Oftn 

FT*e7)d.  thes:  T^^cn^  i::  that  j«anSenukr  c»Jaee,  K*rLki:;  frdin»K$  sva  £strina  €f  tin  m^ 
^Mii^  no  dotM  riiil'iT  dift-r.  "^Tr.;-  L.-rl  trt'T*;^:*.  c-:.LreT€C  in  testis  mos  «&■■¥•  to 
VfCS^Tcme  vas  at  the  hexd  of  tr.c-  G-kTC'ra- 

c^OLiKCtaoin  v:ih   ST  n;>Vie   FrK-^i  vox^d 

idrTJW  ir  the  e:«jdurt  cc  rr.r  rj.-.r/jc  Fr]c-^i:. 
'W^iLh^MLi  elihcc  of  ihoM'  arrax.tar»  I  bar; 
c^ruin.r  fooni,  fraiL  tiae  tc  tirjc*  ;:*a; 

tair:  ^hf^f,  at  th?  sunc  rra:,  1  fi\i  ::.i: 
crwM  rfssTor^iHiiT  dfvo>o£  zt*;c  r.^c.  I 
v".  n*"fr.  h*'wcric,  pfcs*  &{  :.:)ri  t^'  tr.c 
events  ic  the  axi-caca  cc  the  7kas«  v^iar. 
Thire  ^T»  a  mwcnr  «  the  Cib;?rt  cin  ii*f 
?r£  rtf  yrt»«r:"Sfr.  an£  I  hi;T.7»:T.  ;,-  y.aT-i- 

Tikjss^  ;ir.  thas  .-cvrasior..  i»5  I  V*ai  taier.  a 
i».'c*  **i:  U)i  «aji»rnej.:  1  ir*aii..  1  su^-;^^ 
ir j^  I  ;bourM  *h^  s-ruaij.it  :c  F ;;rciT»f  va* 

*-  r.TT.rit  of  T-hu  :*  riMiDL  s*v..al  d:»n>>- 
••■"Jk't  r.  Frkn."*^  4»!^£  .i.  o:J^,^r  r;«CT:r?r* 
OT  :bf  tsxit  haT>.v  rr  or  xi^:  ♦"«:>??»:  ;•:  «*r-.r.£ 
abfto'insf  T^rv-o:  Tirrn^i.  rrr  ti»,"*?.:  T*j.rc*  ,-c 

TUfcrifiT.  rtf  Fr^iajit  v-tint  br  or^r  rif  jorr-c 
w"",.  aril  Tr.«  vf   rmj*£   "rn:  f  vx'*^:  TJt: 

vMiiil  ribMcn*r  ritf  fa:>  /tf  ••^j.:.'.^    o*   *;< 


>:-Terc':rt5  ii  iJ3a»^e 
N.-.v,  Sir.    I   va*  falj  j, 

ii=:<«  and  I  as  sxLl  fclnr 

tl- ;«£•'-  iLT  n:«iiie  Fraen 

i^e  caLiJ:iL  is  that  nusaet,  i2n»^  ke  hid 

Ti:a  takf:^  th;  jii?seaxxi:a  of  woamglham 

aic^re^ssis  :nc ore  iher  ^rce«  Mtmiai  ii 

:.:::..  ai>d  ibM^rr  be  had  dm  raVem  the  tm^ 

\^iiz  TOK^az'J.'ni  fc  AMonr  thas  hu 

lii*:  .vsascuit  t-cn  diiiT  an* 

To:;i*.\.  -  :eJt  ihtt  tia*  va* 

-.X  'oixTDex;:  anL  I  vas  aiK^  eacHfied  that 

there  v-as  rrtiaz  misrqii  niinniMi  wnh  le* 

s^TfCci  «c  u>f  t«;i:t  crret  Vr  jet  Bekie  KiHl 

:.-*   i^r.-'f^i:  :Sf  vboK-  rwicm&zaB^  of  ■? 

^.liii;   ":>jf:»L  *  conoar:  ot 

I'-Li    \   .-.'•i^ii  n«  :ar:iear 

f-rr.c    tAL    IHHS.  r-iumnixsed.     I  £i  h$ft 

;rjM  ti:;'.*  ir*a*  ht  i>iaij£  ~ 


T-, 


•-TMT.  T'im.  a.:.»**kinr  Mra.;;*;* 


.  sfci..    n:. 


V^' 


:'.\^ 


.-    X   -. 


ooiiu:.-;;* ,  b<unj:  ta.  ^.\onTc»*.r  a  »  M^:r  -i' 
.Cfw-x^rMptrnt  f*«*ur.  uranf  o^.^^.:  rj^nrrSw  r». 
Fn^ftTvfv  nv.pi :  hr  tnft;V  :K^  s: :'>•';  ..'  s 
^■iimbinaX^i.Q:  or  :.M^  sii:*'vv.  .v  -^i.  .;c— >  -s 

Us   bonwr.  oon»t    m:    o'^ivrj^vr. 


i:.;r.*K  1  v-;.s  errtjeiL:  that  he  'vmiM 
T):  .rr.Tccuj-;  r ^aiin oirariar  u 

::•£  «>:^'7  tiik:  vas  v  l«e 
s*-.ir:^  ▼■•amn:  AricnrVie£jn> 
"  .siiii.  K  •hu'-L  S^iT  Lox«n 
.r  :h{  i-itftv.:  1  ijavj  rvieL 
-Ti-r-y^; ■:  ^ . a.  •"iiiri.  ncirtzrred 
▼  :  »rr.  aif  »*how  ic  th»  nn;. 
\-,.  i.a^  i.**>^.a..  li  nas  7«aeaai  to  A> 
-j>i  .>  V  iiv-i.  To^^  TiiiaK  as  Iberia  en  Ai 
:;>..   iti   ~*ii^s:ciiHK  ias;.      Cm  ^e  3vl  d 


(-i^'SRs^r^.  eiaisttaniff  m 
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ion  among  its  Members  that  the  Government 
of  this  eoantrj  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  abstain  from  any  interference  what- 
ever with  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 
Mj  noble  Friend  correctly  represented  the 
views  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  in 
the  following  despatch  : — 

*•  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  6, 1851. 
**  My  Lord— I  hare  received  and  laid  before  the 
Qoaea  yonr  Szoellenoy's  despatch,  No.  365,  of 
the  8rd  instant,  requesting  to  be  famished  with 
instmotions  for  yonr  ffoldiUDce  in  the  present  state 
of  aflairs  in  France.  I  am  commanded  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  instruct  your  Excellency  to  make  no 
change  in  your  relations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. It  is  Her  M^esty's  desire  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  her  Ambassador  at  Paris  which 
eoold  wear  the  appearance  of  an  interference  of 
any  kind  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  France. — lam, 

Ac.  "  FlLMRBSTOir." 

There  was  this  solemn  and  formal  decision 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  approved 
by  the  Queen,  conveyed  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris»  and,  as  I  conceive,  pointing 
out  the  line  of  conduct  that  was  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Government,  whether  here  or 
at  Pans.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  What  is  tho 
date  of  that  despatch?]  The  date  of 
tliat  letter  is  the  5th  December.  The 
draft  was  sent  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  4th, 
and  oame  back  on  the  5th.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  among  the  Foreign  Office  de- 
spatches tiiat  came  to  my  bands,  there 
was  one  from  the  Marquess  of  Normanby 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  December  6, 
and  received  December  8.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"Paris,  Dec.  6,  1851. 
•*  My  Lord^I  this  morning  received  your  Lord- 
iliip's  despatch.  No.  600,  of  yesterday's  date,  and 
I  afterwards  caUed  on  M.  Turgot,  and  informed 
him  that  I  had  received  fler  Mi^esty's  commands 
to  say  that  I  need  make  no  change  in  my  relations 
wiUi  the  French  Government  in  consequence  of 
what  bad  passed.  I  added,  that  if  there  had  been 
■oms  little  delay  in  making  this  communication, 
it  arose  from  material  circumstances  not  con- 
neotad  with  any  douht  on  the  subject.  M.  Turgot 
laid  that  delay  had  been  of  less  importance,  as  he 
bad  two  days  nnce  heard  from  M.  Walewski  that 
your  Lordship  had  expressed  to  him  your  entire 
approbation  of  the  act  of  the  President,  and  your 
ooDTietion  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  had  done.  I  said  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
aqy  tnoh  oommonication,  and  no  instructions 
bejimd  oar  invariable  rule  to  do  nothing  which 
dioald  have  the  appearance  of  interfering  in  any 
waj  in  the  internal  a£Eairs  of  France,  but  that  I 
had  often  had  an  opportunity  of  showing,  under 
veiy  varied  cironmstances,  that  whatever  might 
he  tha  Government  here,  I  attached  the  utmost 
ianovtaiiee  to  maintaining  the  most  amicable  re- 
laaoMhttween  the  two  countries.  I  added  that 
I  was  ut9p  had  the  Government  known  of  the 


suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  the  rogues  at 
the  time  I  had  heard  from  them,  I  shomd  have 
been  commissioned  to  add  their  congratulations 
t-o  mine.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
what  was  stated  about  M.  Walewski's  despatch, 
because  two  of  my  colleagues  here  mentioned  to 
me  that  the  despatch,  containing  expressions  pre* 
cisely  to  that  effect,  had  been  read  to  them  in 
order  to  show  the  decided  opinion  which  England 
had  pronounced. — I  hare,  d>o.      '*  Nobmaitbt/' 

Now,  Sir,  I  confess  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  any  serious  difficulty  would  arise  from 
that  despatch.  I  wrote  to  my  noble  Friend 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  it,  which  I  felt 
convinced  he  would  be  able  to  give,  and 
that,  without  denying  what  had  been  stated 
with  regard  to  the  communication  made 
by  a  foreign  Ambassador  to  M.  Turgot, 
my  noble  Friend  would  have  ezplamed 
that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  stated 
to  M.  Walewski  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  on  tho  whole  the  best  for  tho  interest  of 
France;  and  not  that  the  Marquess  of 
Normanby  was  the  less  to  be  guided  by 
tho  instructions  which  were  forwarded  to 
him  by  his  Government,  or  that  he  was  to 
rest  entirely  upon  imformation  derived 
from  other  sources;  but  that  in  all  his 
communications  with  the  representatives 
of  the  various  Governments  of  Europe  at 
Paris  he  was  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  Government  of  England  expressed  no 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  France.  I  own  that  was  my  own 
opinion,  and  that  it  was  the  only  wise  and 
safe  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. However,  I  received  no  ex- 
planation from  my  noble  Friend.  Let  me 
here,  however,  state  what  is  the  view  I 
take  of  this  case.  If  England  were  to 
allow  her  Foreign  Secretary  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  of  that  kind,  it  could  no  longer 
bo  said  that  she  had  no  interfbrence  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  France,  for  in  pro- 
nouncing such  an  opinion  by  her  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  moral  support,  a 
moral  sanction,  and  a  moral  influence 
would  be  given  and  exercised  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
President.  Some  days  elapsed  before  I 
heard  anything  more  on  this  head,  not 
havbg  had  any  communication  from  my 
noble  Friend  of  any  kind  relating  to  these 
affairs.  But  on  the  13th  of  December  a 
messenger  arrived  at  Wobum,  bringing  a 
communication  to  me  from  Her  Majesty, 
makiug  inquiry  with  respect  to  this  same 
despatch,  expressing  incredulity  at  such 
an  intimation  of  opinion,  but  asking  for 
explanations  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
circumstances.     The  next  morning  I  sent 
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a  messenger  off  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
must  have  arrived  in  London  on  the  14th 
inst.  I  received  no  answer  on  that  day. 
On  the  15th  I  received  no  answer  what- 
ever. On  the  16th  I  wrote  a  note  by  the 
early  post,  expressing  my  opinion  that 
such  a  silence  was  not  respectful  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  asking  for  an  answer.  How- 
ever, neither  on  the  15th  nor  the  16th  did 
any  communication  reach  me.  The  same 
extraordinary  silence  was  observed.  The 
inquiry  of  the  Queen,  as  to  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  alleged  conversation  be- 
tween her  Foreign  Secretary  and  the 
Ambassador  of  a  foreign  country,  was  left 
entirely  unnoticed.  1  own  I  was  greatly 
surprised  at  such  a  state  of  things;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  I  received  copies 
of  two  despatches,  one  of  which  had  been 
received,  and  the  other  had  been  sent. 
The  first  was  from  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  Paris, 
December  the  16th,  and  received  on  the 
17th.     It  was  in  these  words : — 


« 


"Paris,  Deo.  15,1851. 
My  Lord — In  my  despatch.  No.  372,  of  the 
5th  inst.,  notifying  my  communication  of  my  in- 
structions to  M.  Turgot,  I  reported  that  his  Ex- 
cellency had  mentioned  that  M.  Walewski  had 
written  a  despatch  in  which  he  stated  that  your 
Lordship  had  expressed  your  complete  appro- 
bation of  the  course  taken  by  the  President  in 
the  recent  coup  d*etat.  I  also  reported  that  I  had 
conveyed  to  M.  Turgot  my  belief  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  this  statement,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  that  belief.  But  as  a  week  has  now 
elapsed  without  any  explanation  firom  your  Lord- 
ship on  this  point,  I  must  conclude  M.  Walewski's 
report  to  have  been  substantially  correct.  That 
being  the  case,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  my  present  duties  to  make 
any  remark  upon  the  acts  of  your  Lordship,  ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  they  affect  my  own  position. 
But  within  these  limits  I  must,  with  due  deference, 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  if  your  Lordship,  as 
Foreign  Minister,  holds  one  language  on  such  a 
delicate  point  in  Downing-street,  without  giving 
me  any  intimation  you  had  done  so — prescribing 
afterwards  a  different  course  to  me,  namely,  the 
avoidance  of  any  appearance  of  interference  of 
any  kind  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France — I  am 
placed  thereby  in  a  very  awkward  position.  If 
the  language  held  in  Downing-street  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  France 
than  the  instructions  on  which  I  am  directed  to 
guide  myself  upon  the  spot,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  by  that  act  of  your  Lordship's  I  become  sub- 
ject to  misrepresentation  and  suspicion  in  merely 
doing  my  duty  according  to  the  official  orders 
received  through  your  Lordship  from  Her  Majesty. 
All  this  is  of  more  importance  to  me,  because,  as 
I  stated  before,  several  of  my  diplomatic  col- 
leagues had  had  the  despatch  read  to  them,  and 
had  derived  from  it  the  conviction  that,  if  accu- 
rately reported,  your  expressions  had  been  those 
of  unqualified  satisfaction. — I  have,  &c., 
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Now,  although  no  answer  had  been  giyen 
to  me,  and  although  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
the  inquiries  which  were  made  by  my  So« 
vereign,  it  appears  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  17th,  the  day  on  which  this  despatch 
was  received,  wrote  of  his  own  authority  a 
despatch,  which  was  sent  to  oar  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  and  which  had  not  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty,  or  the  con- 
currence of  myself  and  of  my  colleagues. 

"  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  16,  1851. 
**  My  Lord — I  have  received  your  Exoelle&cy's 
despatch.  No.  406,  of  the  15th  inst.,  referring  to 
the  statement  made  to  you  by  the  French  Minuter 
for  Foreign  Affiiirs  on  the  occasion  of  year  com- 
municating to  his  Excellency  the  instructions  with 
which  you  have  been  furnished  by  Her  Majesty*! 
Government  for  your  guidance  in  the  present  state 
of  affi&irs  in  Franco  ;  and  I  have  to  state  to  your 
Excellency  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  held,  nor  in  the  opinioni 
which  1  have  at  any  time  expressed  on  the  noent 
events  in  France,  which  has  been  in  any  wi^  in- 
consistent with  the  instructions  addressed  to 
your  Excellency — to  abstain  firom  anything  whiidi 
could  bear  the  appearance  of  any  interference  in 
the  internal  affiiirs  of  France.  The  instmetions 
contained  in  my  despatch,  No.  600,  of  the  Mh 
inst.,  to  which  your  Excellency  refers,  were  sent 
to  yon,  not  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  opi- 
nions your  Excellency  should  express,  but  in  nmly 
to  a  question  which  I  understood  to  be,  whether 
your  Excellency  should  continue  your  usual  di- 
plomatic relations  with  the  President  during  the 
interval  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  date  of 
your  Excellency's  despatch,  No.  365,  of  the  Srd 
inst.,  and  the  voting  by  the  French  nation  on  the 
question  to  be  proposed  to  them  by  the  President. 
As  to  aproving  or  condemning  the  step  taken  hj 
the  President  in  dissolving  the  Assembly,  I  con- 
ceive it  is  for  the  French  nation,  and  not  fer  the 
British  Secretary  of  State,  or  for  the  British  Am- 
bassador, to  pronounce  judgment  on  that  event ; 
but  if  your  Excellency  wishes  to  know  my  own 
opinion  on  the  change  which  has  taken  plaoe  in 
France,  it  is  that  such  a  state  of  antagonism  had 
arisen  betwen  the  President  and  the  AssemUy, 
that  it  was  becoming  every  day  more  dear  that 
their  co-existence  could  not  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  better  for  the  interests  of 
France,  and  through  them  for  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  power  of  the  Fred- 
dent  should  prevail,  inasmuch  as  the  oontinuaaoe 
of  his  authority  might  afford  a  prospect  of  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  in  France ;  whersas 
the  divisions  of  opinions  and  parties  in  the  As- 
sembly appeared  to  betoken  that  their  Tietoty 
over  the  President  would  be  the  starting  point  tor 
disastrous  civil  strife.  Whether  my  opinion  was 
right  or  wrong,  it  seems  to  be  shared  by  persons 
interested  in  property  in  France,  as  fer  at  least 
as  the  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  funds  and  in 
other  investments  may  be  assumed  to  be  indica- 
tions of  increasing  confidence  in  the  improved 
prospect  of  internal  tranquillity  in  France. — I 
am,  Ac,  "  Palmsbstoit.'* 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  that  do* 
spatch  in  the  first  place  was  not  written  in 
the  usual  style  of  my  nohle  Friend,  which 
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is  a  style  of  great  clearness  and  directness, 
but  was  a  despatch  altogether  evading  the 
real  question  which  was  at  issue.  The 
Marquess  of  Normanbj  had  asked,  and  I 
think  he  was  entitled  to  ask,  "  Have  you 
expressed  a  complete  approbation  of  the 
act  of  the  President  of  the  2nd  December, 
and,  if  so,  am  I  to  guide  myself  by  that 
opinion;  or  am  I  to  act  according  to  the 
despatch  of  the  5th  December?"  To  that 
question  no  answer  whatever  was  returned. 
Neither  is  there  in  that  despatch  a  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  the  Government, 
nor  is  there  any  opinion  expressed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown;  but  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  putting  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  Crown,  neglected  and 
passed  by  the  Crown,  in  order  to  givehis  own 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
France.  Now  it  struck  me  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  constitutionally,  has  no  such 
power.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  can  only 
let  with  the  Lotion  and  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  matters  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. In  matters  of  small  importance,  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  must  be  allowed  to  take  a  course 
which  to  him  seems  best,  without  a  conti- 
nual reference  to  the  Crown;  but  in  this 
matter,  which  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  of  giving  the  moral 
influence  and  support  of  England  to  the  act 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
it  seems  to  me  it  was  an  affair  so  great  that 
the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  of  the  Cabinet,  should  be  taken,  and  that 
no  such  opinion  should  have  been  expressed 
without  their  concurrence,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
a  further  question.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
utmost  delicacy,  but  it  is  a  question  on 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
words.  The  act  of  the  President  was  not 
referred  to  in  that  despatch  merely  as  dis- 
solving the  Assembly.  That  was  an  act 
which  in  the  first  instance  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
constitution;  it  was  an  act,  in  the  second 
place,  which  put  an  end  to  the  elections 
of  1852,  with  respect  to  which  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  it  was  an  act  putting  an  end 
to  Parliamentary  government  in  France; 
and,  together  with  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, suspending  those  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  which 
we  consider  usually  accompany  Parliamen- 
tary government.  Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  into  any  dispute  as  to  whether 
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that  was  a  fit  thing  to  be  done.  That  was 
entirely  a  question  for  the  French  people 
to  decide.  The  French  people  might  say, 
and  were  justly  entitled  to  say,  "  What 
you  call  in  England  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  produced  such  evils  in  France, 
it  has  so  frequently  led  to  convulsions,  it 
is  so  incompatible  with  the  order  and  peace 
of  society  in  our  own  country,  that  it 
ought  to  be  at  once  abolished,  and  a  dif- 
ferent system  established  in  its  place." 
If  the  French  nation  chooses  to  say  tbat, 
who  has  the  right  or  the  least  pretence  to 
contradict  it  ?  But  it  is  another  question 
to  give  the  moral  approbation  of  England, 
to  place  tbe  broad  seal  of  England  upon 
that  doctrine  with  regard  to  a  great  coun- 
try. If  France  has  so  resolved — if  that  is 
her  decision — I  should  do  nothing  but  re- 
gret that  the  great  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture, brought  out  by  Parliamentary  go- 
vernment, by  free  discussion,  and  by  a 
free  press,  should  henceforth  not  have 
their  full  development.  But  with  respect 
to  our  position  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
during  tbe  existence  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, with  my  noble  Friend  as  its 
organ,  we  have  been  continually  giving 
the  moral  support  and  the  moral  sympathy 
of  England  to  constitutional  Parliamentary 
government.  We  have  done  so  in  Spain, 
we  have  done  so  in  Portugal,  and  we  have 
done  so  in  Piedmont;  and  none  was  more 
ready  than  my  noble  Friend  to  impart  tbat 
moral  influence.  But  if  we  were  at  once 
to  sign  our  approbation  to  this  act  of  the 
President,  however  necessary,  how  could 
we  say  to  other  countries  that  we  had  ad- 
vised other  countries  to  continue  the  Par- 
liamentary government  which  they  en- 
joyed ?  It  would,  therefore,  have  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  a  signal  and  a  wide 
departure  from  that  policy  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  hitherto  pursued,  and  which 
my  noble  Friend  especially  sanctioned. 
But  when  this  took  place,  as  I  conceive 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  had  been  set 
aside,  and  set  aside  for  a  purpose  which 
they  could  not  sanction,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  I  had  no  other  course  than  to  inform 
my  noble  Friend,  that  while  I  held  ofiice, 
he  could  no  longer  hold  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Later  in  the  day,  and 
after  I  had  formed  that  resolution,  I  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  from  my  noble  Friend ; 
stating  the  reasons  why  he  approved  of 
the  act  of  the  President  of  France.  But 
it  appeared  to  me  that  those  reasons  no 
longer  touched  the  case;  because  the  real 
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question  now  was,  whether  the  Secretary  | 
of  State  was  entitled,  of  his  own  authority, 
to  write  a  despatch  as  the  organ  of  the 
Queen's  Government,   in  which   his  Col- 
leagues had  never  concurred,  and  to  which 
the  Queen   had   never   given  Her  Royal 
sanction  ?     It  appeared  to  me,  that  with- 
out degrading  the  Crown,  I  could  not  ad- 
vise Her  Majesty  to  retain  that  Minister 
in  the  Foreign  Department  of  Her  Govern- 
ment.    I  at  the  same  time  informed  Her 
Majesty  that  a  correspondence  had  taken 
place  hetween  Lord  Palmerston  and  myself 
with  respect  to  Her  Majesty's  wishes  on 
the  suhjeot  of  despatches  and  diplomatic 
notes.     This  was  on  the  Wednesday.     I 
waited  till  the  Saturday  following,  in  order 
to  consider  and  reconsider  the  matter  he- 
fore  I  finally  resolved  to  suhmit  this  corre- 
spondence to  Her  Majesty.     On  Thursday 
I  informed  my  nohle  Friend  that  I  should 
wait  till  that  day,  as  I  thought  it  possible 
that  he  might  either  propose  some  course, 
or  suggest  some  course,  by  which  a  sepa- 
ration might  be  avoided.     Nothing  of  that 
kind,  however,  occurred,  and  being  then 
as  fully  convinced  as  before,  I,  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  wrote  to  Her  Majesty,  con- 
veying copies  of  the  correspondence  which 
had  passed,  and  likewise  intimating  my 
advice  to  Her  Majesty,  that   my  noble 
Friend  should  be  required  to  give  up  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.     In  coming  to 
a  decision  so  weighty,  by  which  I  must  be 
separated  from  a  Colleague  with  whom  I 
had  acted  so  long,  whose  abilities  I  admired, 
and  whose  policy  I  had  approved,  I  felt 
fully — whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  so 
acting,    I   do  not   say — that  it  was  one 
which  I  was  bound  to  take  by  myself,  and 
one  upon  which  I  ought  not  to  consult  any 
of  my  Colleagues,  and  one  for  which,  in 
order  to  avoid  anything  which  might  here- 
after be  tortured  into  the  appearance  of  a 
cabal,  I  ought  to  assume  the  sole  and  en- 
tiro  responsibility.     With  respect  to  the 
stories  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
has  related  of  the  appearance  of  a  letter 
in  a  Brcslau  paper  written  from  Vienna,  I 
can  onlv  assure  him,  however  curious  the 
coincidence  may  appear,  that  there  was  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  storr  of  anv  inten- 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  en- 
deavour to  draw  closer  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Austria,  or  of  the  other  mat- 
ters   to  which    that   letter  referred,  and 
which  arose   solelv  and  entirely  from  the 
coi       ri  which  I  have  stated  and  the  mo- 
t  have  laid  before  the  House.     Upon 
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the  22nd  the  Cabinet  met,  and  mi  thai 
meeting  I  read  the  correspondenoe,  both 
private  and  official,  which  had  taken  plftoo 
between  my  noble  Friend  and  myaelf,  and 
I  then  stated  that  I  was,  of  ooiurte,  re» 
sponsible  for  my  conduct,  and  that,  if  mj 
Colleagues  disapproved  of  my  oondtiet,  of 
course  I  must  leave  office.     I  left  it  to 
them  to  form  their  own  jadgmeni  ttpom 
the  subject,  and  they  decided,  without  any 
difference  of  opinion,  that  they  thought  I 
could  have  taken  no  other  oonrse  than 
that  which  I  had  taken.     I  immediatelj 
proceeded  to  Windsor   and  adviaed    Her 
Majesty   to    make   choice  of   mj   noUa 
Friend  Earl  Granville  in  the  room  of  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Palmerston).     Now, 
Sir,   with  whatever  pain  the  aeparatiaB 
may  have  taken  place,  I  was  conTineed 
then,  and   am  convinced  sUU,  that,  oofr- 
sistently  with  what  is  due  to  the  honoar 
of  the  Crown  and  to  the  character  of  the 
country,   I  could  take   no  other   eoune 
than  that  which  I  took.     But  here,  let  me 
state — because  some  parts  of  my  atatemeiit 
may  perhaps  have  led  to  that  opinion  ia 
the  minds  of  some  hon.  Mrnnhiim     that  I 
am  far  from  accusing  my  noble  Friend  of 
any  intention  of  personal  disrespeet  to  the 
Crown.     My  beUef  is,  that  haidng  heat 
long  conversant  with  the  affidra   of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  having  great  eonft* 
deuce  in  his  own  judgment  and  hia  own 
mode  of  managing  its  affairs,  he  forgot 
and  neglected  that  which  was  doe  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  also  which  was  doe  to  hit 
Colleagues;  but  without 'any  intention  of 
giving  any  personal  disrespeet  to  either. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make 
this   statement  without  also  referring  ia 
some  degree  to  the  state  of  affairs  which 
now  exists  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  that  itata^ 
ment,  because  I  have  hem  neoeasarilj  led 
into  the  avowal  of  my  opinions  that  wo  oooU 
not  properly  or  fairly  czpreaa  an  ofinka 
here  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  France  upon  the  2nd  of  Deeam* 
her.     I  thought  it  was  neceaaarj  on  oar 
part  not  to  do  what  we  heard   that  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Ministers  had  dene, 
namely,  to  go  at  once  and  eongratnlate  the 
President  on  what  he  had  done.     This, 
however,  I  am  bonnd  to  say,   that  the 
President  of  France,  with  the  large  meaas 
of  information  which  he  posseaaes,  has  no 
doubt  taken  that  course  from  a  eonsidera* 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  covntry,  and  Aat 
the  course  which  he  has  taken  ia  that  host 
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fitted  to  Mcore  the  Welfare  of  the  country 
over  which  he  roles.     [Laughter.]     Let 
me  re-state  what  I  have  said  upon  this 
subject.     I  stated  I  could  not  give  mj  ap- 
probation to  Uie  eonduot  of  the  President; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  every- 
thing which  I  have  heard  confirms  that 
opinion,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  the  three  things  which  I 
have  mentioned,  namely,  putting  an  end  to 
the  French   constitution,    preventing  the 
elections  of  1852»  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Parliamentary  constitution,  were  all  mea- 
sures conducive!  and  perhaps  essential,  to 
the  welfare  of  Franco^    But  I  have  some- 
thing to  state  further,  because  I  confess 
that  I  have  seen  with  very  great  regret 
the  language  which  has  been  used  by  some 
portion  of  the  press  of  this  country,  with 
respect  to  the  President  of  France  and  the 
affairs  of  that  country.     I  remember  some- 
thing as  a  boy»  and  I  have  read  more,  of 
that  which  occorred  during  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  which  rendered  that  peace  of  so 
short  a  duration,  and  which  involved  these 
two  great  nations  in  the  most  bloody  hos- 
tilities which  ever  mangled  the  face  of 
Europe.     I  believe  that  temperate  discus- 
sion, temperate  negotiation,  between  the 
two  countries  might  have  averted  the  ca- 
lamity of  war  with  England,  but  that  the 
language  of  the  press  at  that  time  was  such 
as  greatly  to  emoitter  all  negotiation,  and 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  that  peace. 
Sir,  I  should  deeply  regret  if  the  press  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time  were  to 
take  a  similar  course.     We  have  indeed 
the  great  advantage  over  the  time  to  which 
I  refer,  which  is,  that  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  great  as  were  his  abilities,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  means  and  of  tl^e 
eonstittitioti  of  this  country;  the  present 
President  of  France  has  that  advantage 
over  his  utide,  that  he  is  perfectly  aware 
how  much  liberty,  nay,  how  much  licence, 
of  discussion  prevails  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  fiercest  and  most  unmeasured  in- 
Tectives  of  the  press  do  not  imply  any 
feeling  of  hostility  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
I  am  cotttineed  of  this,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  it  was  more  essential 
that  these  two  great  countries  should  pre- 
aerve  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
MMsh  other.    There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  more  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  happiness. 
I  am  convinced  also,  from  every  assurance 
that  I  have  had,  that  the  ruler  of  France, 
the  present  President  of  that  country,  is 


desirous  of  keeping  upon  those  terms  of 
amity  with  this  country;  and  it  shall  never 
be  any  fault  of  ours,  while  connected 
with  the  Government  of  the  country,  if 
those  terms  of  peace  and  amity  are  not 
continued  unimpaired.  I  have  said  this 
more  especially,  because  it  certainly  will 
be  our  duty,  as  has  been  intimated  in  Her 
Miy  esty 's  Speech,  to  propose  some  increase 
in  the  estimates  of  the  present  year.  When 
the  proper  time  comes — when  the  mea- 
sures are  submitted — it  will  be  shown,  I 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that 
those  measures  do  not  increase  the  arma- 
ment of  the  country,  and  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  what  every  nation  on 
the  Continent,  and  even  the  United  States, 
think  it  necessary  to  take  for  their  own 
national  defence.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  with  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  that  with  the 
other  arts,  the  art  of  war  has  also 
greatly  improved,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, even  in  the  case  of  possibility  of  war, 
that  we  should  not  be  without  those  means 
of  defence  which  that  improved  art  of  war 
has  provided.  But  really,  to  hear  or  read 
some  of  the  letters — some  of  the  language 
•-—used  by  some  portions  of  the  press,  one 
would  imagine  that  these  two  great  na- 
tions, BO  wealthy,  so  similar  in  enlighten- 
ment, were  going  to  butcher  one  another 
merely  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
percussion  shells  and  needle  guns.  That 
feeling  is,  I  am  confident,  but  partial  and 
limited,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  solid 
and  deliberate  opinion  of  this  country  is  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  most  per- 
manent and  solid  peace,  and  which  I  think 
is  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  can  enjoy.  But,  Sir,  there 
is  something  further,  to  which,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Four  years  ago  we  were  aston- 
ished with  news  of  insurrections  in  most  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  of  a  general, 
or  somethibg  very  like  a  general,  estab- 
lishment of  the  most  democratic  constitu- 
tions. 1 1  heard  hen.  Members  in  this  House 
express  their  great  joy  at  the  establish- 
ment of  these  constitutions;  but  I  could 
not  participate  in  their  joy  or  praises  of 
what  had  occurred.  I  said  I  looked  upon 
those  events  with  mixed  feelings— glad  if 
they  should  turn  out  to  be  events  which 
promoted  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  but  being  by  no  means 
confident  as  to  that  result.  We  have  now 
seen  four  years  pass  over,  and  we  have 
witnessed  in  almost  all  the  countries  where 
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those  democratic  constitntionB  liad  been 
established,  absolute  power  pot  in  their 
place.  For  instance,  in  that  little  country 
of  Tuscany,  in  which  I  lived  for  seyeral 
months  under  the  benignant  rule  of  a 
most  mild  and  enlightened  Government, 
we  have  seen  that  country  overturned  by 
democracy;  we  have  seen  the  Grand  Duke 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  party 
which  seeks  for  what  is  called  Italian 
nnity;  and  we  have  afterwards  seen  that 
democratic  government  suppressed,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  restored  to  absolute  power, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  foreign  force  oc- 
cupying the  country,  and  the  subsistence 
of  which  is  provided  for  by  funds  raised 
by  the  Italians  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, while  the  inhabitants  have  made  no 
more  progress  than  before.  In  other  coun- 
tries,  also — Austria,  for  instance — the  con- 
stitution then  given  has  been  destroyed, 
and  absolute  power  has  been  restored  ;  in 
Hesse  a  foreign  force  has  also  succeeded 
in  replacing,  and  still  upholding,  absolute 
power.  Now,  Sir,  is  there  no  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  all  these  circumstances  ?  Does 
it  not  show  in  the  first  place  that  we  should 
not  give  a  hasty  or  rash  approval  of  the 
events  occurring  in  foreign  countries  ?  Does 
it  not  show,  likewise,  that,  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  though  it  was  thought  we  had 
not  the  same  degree  of  liberty  as  some  of 
those  States,  we  have  done  wisely  to  ad- 
here  to  our  ancient  institutions,  and  that 
freedom  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  speech 
^-quid  wlis  expanere,  quid  sentis  dicere — 
the  essence  of  freedom  are  here  more  fully 
enjoyed  than  where  popular  liberty  prevails 
to  the  utmost  ?  I  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
shall,  with  regard  to  our  own  country,  con* 
^ue  in  the  path  of  peaceable  and  safe  re* 
form,  rather  than  by  the  hasty  adoption  of 
anything  different  from  our  institutions  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  very  liberty  for  which 
we  ke  the  change.  But  as  to  foreign 
e  tries  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
)  we  do  not  interfere  with  their  domes- 
<  — while  we  abstain  from  any 

judgment    on  their  internal 

,  je»  uiere  is  one  result  which  comes 

to  na,  and  wluch  imposes  on  ns  a 

'  from  whidi  we  cannot  flinch.     All 

■e    fariooB    Governments    of    foreign 

it      as  each  gets  uppermost,  send  their 

and  <     tonents  out  of  the  country, 

e  is,  that  we  have  many 

age  in  England.     In 

o  utj  we  are  but  pursu- 
i  ]  n  policy  of  this 
1 1       i  that  which  was 
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celebrated  two  centuries  ago,  when  Waller 
said — 

"  Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  wore  rent 
By  the  rade  ocean  from  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind." 

I  trust  that  we  shall  never  see  this  boast 
falsified;  that  while  we  disapprove  of  anj 
attempt  made  in  this  country  to  chaoge 
the  established  Governments  of  other  coun- 
tries, so  long  as  those  exiles  conduct  them- 
selves peaceably,  we  shall  consider  it  the 
hononr  and  distinction  of  this  country  to 
receive  indiscriminately  all  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  misfortune.  With  these 
opinions,  therefore,  with  respect  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  as  to  the  advantages  that  we 
derive  from  them,  as  to  the  obligations 
which  they  impose  upon  us,  I  shall  con- 
clude when  I  say  to  the  House,  that,  not 
wishing  in  any  degree  to  enter  on  the 
topics  which  have  been  introduced,  it  has 
been  necessary  that  at  the  request  of  mj 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  B.  HaU)  I  should  give 
the  explanation  of  the  conduct  I  have  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  my  noble  Friend  (Loid 
Palmerston),  and  that  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  do  so  without  at  the  same  time  re- 
curring to  what  took  place  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country;  but  I  must  again  repeat  that 
in  any  measures  which  we  have  to  take«- 
that  in  any  measures  which  we  maj  think 
it  our  duty  to  submit  to  this  House,  it  shall 
be  our  object  not  to  increase  that  unrea- 
sonable panic,  but  to  alleviate  it.  It  is 
my  persuasion  that  it  is  wise  at  all  times 
to  take  precautions  against  contingent  and 
possible  danger;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
say,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
danger  threatens  us;  that  there  is  in  friet, 
at  the  present  moment,  no  dispute  between 
us  and  any  other  Power.  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  say,  that  the  relations  of  peace 
exist  between  this  country  and  formgn  na- 
tions in  the  fullest  degree.  I  trust  they 
may  continue  to  do  so;  and  while  I  de- 
plore events  which  have  passed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe — events  which  I  fear  were 
but  the  too  certain  consequences  of  the  re- 
volution of  1848,  I  trust  that,  with  peace 
and  civilisation,  with  the  knowledge  whieli 
is  daily  gained  by  us,  with  the  iuTentions 
which  are  hourly  made  to  improTO  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  times,  national  lib^tj  will  at 
length  be  firmly  established,  and  that,  widi 
religion,  it  will  govern  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  produce  a  happier  age  to  mankind* 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  feel  that  after  what 
has  passed  on  the  part  of  my  hon.  Friend 
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behind  me  (Sir  B.  Hall),  and  the  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  it  is  abso- 
lutely incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  ob- 
serrations  to  the  House.  I  should  be 
sorrj,  indeed,  Sir,  that  this  House  and  the 
country  should  run  awaj  with  the  impres- 
sion which  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
has  been  too  well  calculated  to  make, 
that  I  hare  abandoned  principles  I  have 
erer  entertained — ^that  I  have  changed 
opinions,  and  which,  I  trust,  I  never 
shall  alter — that  I  have  heen  the  advo- 
cate of  absolute  power — and  that  I  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  consti- 
tutional government ;  but  I  shall  come  to 
that  immediately.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  began  the  re- 
marks he  made  to  the  House  by  stating  his 
opinion  of  the  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
the  Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  on  the 
other.  In  that  definition  I  most  entirely 
concur,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  done 
nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  either  of 
those  relations.  Sir,  the  practice  that  pre- 
vails in  the  Foreign  Office  was  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  described  as  laid  down 
in  the  Memorandum  of  1850;  but  the  prac- 
tice did  not  begin  at  that  time,  but  was  in 
existence  before — namely,  that  no  impor- 
tant political  instruction  is  ever  sent  to 
any  British  Minister  abroad,  and  no  note 
addressed  to  any  Foreign  diplomatic  agent, 
without  the  draught  being  first  submitted 
to  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  order 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  might  be 
taken  upon  it;  and  if  either  the  higher  au- 
thority or  the  Prime  Minister  suggested 
alterations,  those  alterations  were  made,  or 
the  despatch  was  withheld.  It  has,  I  know, 
sometimes  been  said,  that  though  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  policy  pursued  by  me  had 
met  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  was  right,  yet  there  was, 
notwithstanding,  something  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  it  calculated  to  excite  irrita- 
tion on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments. 
Now,  the  manner  of  conducting  that  busi- 
ness consisted  in  the  framing  of  despatches 
or  notes;  and  I  have  stated  that  these  de- 
spatches and  notes  were  never  sent  unless 
they  had  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  has  commented 
upon  an  incident  which  I  am  ready  to 
•omit  excited  some  degree  of  regret  on  my 
part— namely,  the  interview  which  took 
piace  between  me  and  a  certain  deputation 
from  Ilnsbury  and  Islington  on  the  subject 


of  the  efforts  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  detained  in  the  Turkish 
dominions.  I  was  asked  by  letter  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation,  instructed  to  express 
the  acknowledgments  of  a  certain  meeting 
to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  the  organ  of  its  foreign  policy,  for  the 
efforts  made  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
those  refugees.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty, 
being  thus  applied  to  by  respectable  per- 
sons, to  receive  this  deputation  from  a 
meeting  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I 
certainly  did  not  expect,  not  being  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  deputations  as  my 
noble  Friend  probably  is,  I  did  not  expect 
that  what  passed  in  conversation  with  those 
persons  was  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  par- 
agraph next  day  as  "  an  important  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." But  nothing  was  said  to  that 
deputation  by  me  which  I  had  not  stated 
previously  in  my  place  in  this  House,  and 
elsewhere,  and  which  has  not  been  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  Government.  I  cer- 
tainly regret  that  the  meeting  should  have 
mixed  up  with  their  acknowledgments  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  expressions 
with  respect  to  foreign  Sovereigns,  which 
it  was  entirely  unfitting  to  be  addressed 
to  a  person  in  my  situation.  If  I  had 
taken  the  precaution,  which  I  certainly 
might,  to  see  the  address  previously,  I 
might  have  objected  to  such  parts,  and 
they  might  have  been  expunged;  but, being 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  address  being 
read  to  me  on  the  spot,  all  I  could  do  was 
to  repudiate  those  expressions,  and  to  dis- 
claim any  participation  in  the  opinions 
which  they  expressed.  I  do  not  think 
that  what  passed  on  that  occasion  was  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  impair  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  any  Continental  Power.  I  will  now 
come  to  the  particular  transaction  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  referred  as  the  ground- 
work of  my  removal  from  office.  The 
event  which  is  commonly  called  the  coup 
d*etat  happened  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember. On  the  3rd  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
almost  daily  communication,  called  on  me  at 
my  house  to  inform  me  of  the  news  which 
he  had  received,  and  to  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day;  and  I  stated  conver- 
sationally the  opinion  I  entertained  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place.  That  opin- 
ion was  exactly  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  despatch  to 
Lord  Normanby,   whicj^  .:th6  noble  Lord 
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has  read;  and  the  French  Ambassador, 
as  I  am  informed,  communicated  the  re- 
sult of  that  conversation  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  Minister.  On  that  day,  the 
3rd  of  December,  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  wrote  a  despatch  to 
ask  what  instructions  he  should  receive 
for  his  guidance  during  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  before  the  vote  of  the 
French  nation  upon  the  q^uestions  to  be 
proposed  to  them  by  the  President  was 
known;  and  whether  in  that  interval  he 
should  infuse  into  his  relations  with  the 
French  Government  any  greater  degree  of 
reserve  than  usual.  I  took  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet  on  that  question,  and  a  draught 
of  answer  was  prepared  and  sent  for 
Her  Miyesty's  approbation.  The  answer 
could  only  be  one,  in  consistence  with  the 
course  we  had  pursued  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  events  in  1848,  and  was 
such  as  the  noble  Lord  has  read.  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  was  instructed  to 
make  no  change  in  his  relations  with 
the  French  Government,  and  to  do  no- 
thing that  should  wear  the  appearance 
of  an  interference  of  any  kind  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France.  There  was 
no  instruction  to  communicate  that  docu- 
ment to  the  French  Government;  it  simply 
contained  instructions,  not,  in  fact,  what 
the  English  Ambassador  was  to  do,  but 
what  he  was  to  abstain  from  doing.  The 
noble  Lord,  however  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby),  thought  it  right  to  communi- 
cate to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  the  substance  of  that  instruction, 
accompanying  his  communication  with  cer- 
tain excuses  for  delay.  Delay,  however, 
there  had  been  none,  because  his  despatch 
was  dated  the  3rd,  the  answer  was  sent  off 
on  the  5th,  and  he  communicated  the  reply 
on  the  6th.  The  French  Minister  stated 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  delay,  and  the  less,  indeed,  because  two 
days  before  he  had  received  from  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  a  state- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) has  read,  namely,  that  1  had  entirely 
approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
thought  the  President  of  the  French  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise.  That  was  a  some- 
what highly-coloured  explanation  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  rather  long  conversation.  Those 
particular  words  I  never  used,  and  probably 
the  French  Ambassador  never  would  have 
conceived  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  country  to  ask  the  approval  of  a  Fo- 
reign Secretary  of  State.  Consequently, 
the  approval  was  not  given,  and  was  not 
Viscount  Pahnerston 


I  asked.  When  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
I  manby's  despatch  reached  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  he  wrote  to  say  he 
trusted  that  I  would  contradict  that  report. 
There  was,  as  he  has  stated,  an  interval 
between  the  receipt  of  the  noble  Lord's 
letter  and  my  answer.  The  noble  Lord's 
letter  was  dated  on  the  14th,  and  my  an- 
swer the  1 6th.  I  was  at  the  time  labouring 
under  a  heavy  pressure  of  business,  and, 
wishing  fully  to  explain  the  opinion  I  had 
expressed,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  16th  that  I  was  able  to  write  my  an- 
swer. The  noble  Lord  got  it  early  next 
morning,  on  the  17th.  My  answer  was, 
that  the  words  quoted  by  the  Marquess  of 
Normanby  gave  a  high  colouring  to  any* 
thing  I  could  have  said  in  my  conversation 
with  the  French  Ambassador  on  the  3rd  of 
December;  but  that  my  opinion  was,  and 
that  opinion,  no  doubt,  I  expressed,  that 
such  was  the  antagonism  which  had  arisen 
between  the  French  Assembly  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  that  their  long 
co-existence  had  become  impossible,  and 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  if  one  or 
the  other  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be 
better  for  France,  and,  through  the  in- 
terests of  France,  better  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Europe,  that  the  President  should 
prevail  than  the  Assembly.  My  reason 
was,  that  the  Assembly  had  nothing  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  President, 
but  alternatives  ending  obviously  in  civil 
war  or  anarchy;  whereas  the  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  offer  unity 
of  purpose  and  unity  of  authority,  and 
if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so,  he  might 
give  to  France  internal  tranquillity  with 
permanent  good  government.  This  was 
the  opinion  I  expressed  on  the  3rd,  the 
day  after  the  coup  d'itat,  I  will  not  trou- 
ble the  House  with  all  the  arguments  in 
my  letter  of  the  16th  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or  with 
all  the  illustrations  it  contained.  My 
noble  Friend  replied  to  that  letter,  thai 
he  had  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  allow  the 
management  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  country  to  remain  any  longer  in  my 
hands.  He  said  that  the  question  be- 
tween us  was  not  whether  the  President 
was  justified  or  not  In  what  he  had  done, 
but  whether  I  was  justified  or  not  in  hav- 
ing expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
To  that  I  replied,  that  of  course  I  should 
be  ready  to  give  up  the  Seals  whenever  my 
successor  was  appointed;  but  I  added  that 
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there  is  in  diplomatic  intercourse  a  well- 
known   and   perfeotlj  understood  distinc- 
tion   between    official    oonyerfiations,    by 
which  GofemmentB  are  bound,  and  which 
r^resent  the  opinions  of  Governments,  and 
thoto  nooi*offioial  conversations   by  which 
Governments  are  not  bound,  and  in  which 
the  speakers  do  not  express  the  opinion  of 
Governments,  but  simply  the  opinions  they 
may  themselves  for  the  moment  entertain. 
I  said,  that  in  my  conversation  with  Count 
Walewski,  on  the  3rd  December,  nothing 
passed  which  could  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree fetter  the  action  of  the  Government, 
and  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Lord 
were  established,  and  if  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary were  to  be  precluded  from  expressing 
on  passing  events  any  opinion  to  a  Foreign 
Minister,  except   in   the  capacity  of  an 
organ  of  a  previously  consulted  Cabinet, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  that  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Ministers, 
which  tends  so  much  to  good  understand- 
ing and  to  the  facility  of  public  business. 
To  this  my  noble  Friend  replied  that  my 
letter  left  him  no  other  course  than  to  ask 
Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  successor  to  me. 
Now,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  my  doc- 
trine is  right,  and  that  of  my  noble  Friend 
is  wrong ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
were  never  allowed  in  easy  and  familiar 
eonversation  with  Foreign  Ministers  to  ex- 
press  an  opinion  on  foreign  events,  whether 
omportaut  or  not,  not  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  but  as  an  opinion  which  he  had 
fixrmed  himself  at  the  moment,  then  such 
a  restriction  on  his  intercourse  with  Fo- 
reign Ministers  would  be   extremely  in- 
jurious and  very  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service.     Now  be  it  remembered  that  1 
expressed  this  opinion  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  referred,  to  the  French  Ambass- 
ador, on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  day  im- 
mediately after  the  eoup  d'iUnt ;  but  was 
I  the  oiUy  Member  of  the  Cabinet  who  did 
thus  express  an  opinion  on  that  event? 
I  am  informed   that  on  the  evening  of 
that  yery  day,  and  under  the  same  roof, 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  conversation  with  the  same  Am- 
bassador,  expressed  his    opinion.    It    is 
net,  periiaps,  for  me  to  say  what  that 
o^pinion    was,    but  from  what    has  just 
now  fidlen   from   the   noble    Lord    this 
evening,    it    may  be  assumed  that  that 

r'  lien  was  not  very  different  even  from 
reported  opinion  which  I  am  supposed 
to  have  expressed.    Was  that  all  ?    On 


the  Friday,  and  in  the  noble  Lord's  own 
house,    I   have  been    informed  that    the 
French  Ambassador  met  the  noble  Lord 
the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  again  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, and  the  President  of  the  Council  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also  ex- 
pressed an  opinion.     I  believe  their  opin- 
ions were  similar  to  mine;  but,  be  it  re- 
membered,  the   charge  against  me  was 
not  the   nature   of    the    opinion    I    had 
expressed,  but  the  fact  that  1  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  for  the  noble   Lord 
distinctly   told    me,    *'  You   mistake   the 
question  between  us;  it  is  not  whether  the 
President  was  justified  or  not,  but  whe- 
ther you  were  justified  in  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  matter  at  all.'      I  believe 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  did  also  in  those  few  days 
express  an  opinion  on  those  events;  and  1 
have  been  informed  also  that  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  the 
Secretary  of  State  for   Foreign   Affairs, 
also  expressed  his  opinion.     Then  it  fol- 
lows that  every  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
whatever  his  official  avocations  may  have 
been — however  much  his  attention   may 
have  been  devoted  fo  other  matters — is  at 
liberty  to  express  an  opinion  on  passing 
events  abroad;  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
is  to  watch  over  those  events  and  to  form 
an  opinion — who  is  unfit  for  his  office  if  he 
has  not  an  opinion  on  them — is  the  only 
man  not  permitted  to  express  any  opinion 
at  all;  and  when  a  foreign  Minister  comes 
and  tells  him  news,  he  is  to  remain  speech- 
less, like  a  gaping  dolt,  or  as  silent  as  the 
mute  of  some  Eastern  Pasha  ?  Why,  Sir,  1 
say  such  a  course  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  position  of  a  Minister :  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.     But  1  am  told  now,  "  It  is  not 
your  converaation  with  Count  Walewski 
that  is  complained  of,  but  your  despatch  to 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby,"     What  did 
I  state  in  that  despatch,  in  reference  to 
which  a  great  parade  is  made,  as  if    I 
had  been  guilty  of  breach  of  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  of  my  obligations  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  sending  it  without  previously 
communicating  with  the  noble  Lord  ?     No 
man   can    lay   down    the     matter    more 
strongly  than  I  have  as  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.    I  have  always  admitted  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  sends 
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a  despatch  of  importance  to  an  Ambassador 
abroad,  without  ascertaining  the  opinion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  or  Crown,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty.     But  there  are 
many  cases  in   which    he  perfectly  well 
knows  that  he  is  only  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  and  when  inconvenience 
might  arise  from  delay.     There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  sedulous  and  careful  ob- 
servance of  the  strict  rule  on  my  part  has 
been  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service,  and  has  exposed  me  to  im- 
putations of  neglect  and  delay  in  answering 
despatches  received.      But  what  was  the 
despatch  from  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
and  what  was  my  answer?      Lord    Nor- 
manby, in  his  despatch  of  the  6th  Dec, 
had  said  that  the  French  Minister  had  re- 
ported that  I  used  certain  expressions  which 
Lord  Normanby  represents  as  inconsistent 
with  the  instructions  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France.     I  cannot  see, 
even  if  I  had  used  the  language  ascribed 
to  me,  that  it  would  have  been  in  any  way 
inconsistent  with  the  instructions  to  him  to 
make  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  his  re- 
lations with  the  Government  of  France, 
and  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France.     But  what  does  he  report  in 
that  despatch  of  the  6th  as  having  been 
done  ?     He  says,  that  after  making  that 
communication  to  M.  Turgot  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  alluded,  namely,  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  do  nothing  which  should 
have  the  appearance  of  interfering  in  any 
way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  M.  Turgot  that  he  was  quite 
sure  that  if  the  Government  had  known 
the  events  of  Paris  on  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  they  would  have  joined  their  congra- 
tulations to  his.    Surely  that  was  a  greater 
apparent  interference  in  the  interaal  affairs 
of  the  French  nation  than  any  conversation 
of  mine  with  Count  Walewski.      However, 
Lord  Normanby  having  reported  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  French  Minister  to  me,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  any 
argument  on  the  subject;  but  ten  days  af- 
terwards, on  the  15th  of  December,  the 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  rather  inverting,  I 
think,  the  positions  of  Ambassador  and 
Secretary  of  State,  calls  on  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  give  him  an  explanation  as  to 
the  language  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
supposed  to  have  used  to  Count  Walewski 
on  the  3rd.     1  repeated  in  my  despatch 
to  him,  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  State 
nor    the    Ambassador    were    entitled    to 
pronounce    a   judgment    on    the   events 
which  had  taken  place  in  France;  and  I 
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told  him  shortly  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  opinion  to  which  1  had  given  expression 
in  conversation  with  the  French  Ambas- 
sador.    Therefore  it  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  say  that,  in 
answering  Lord  Normanby's  letter,  I  was 
giving  instructions    inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  relations  with  the  French 
Government.     It  was  no  instruction  at  all. 
I  did  not  give  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
or  of  England.     It  was  my  own  opinion; 
which  I  had  expressed  ten  days  before; 
and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  was  shared 
by  numbers  in  France.     Therefore  the 
charge  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  has  brought  against  me,  founded 
on  that  despatch,  has  no  foundation  in  jus- 
tice or  in  fact.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case 
as  between  the  noble  Lord  and  myself.  As 
for  the  noble  Lord  advising  the  Queen  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  me,  that  was  a  step 
which  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  take  without  assigning  any 
reason  to  me.  But  he  chose  to  assign  a  rea- 
son, and  that  reason  was,  that  I  did,  in  con- 
versation with  Count  Wfdewski,  that  which 
he  and  other  divers  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
appear  also  to  have  done  in  conversation  with 
the  same  person.  I  do  not,  however,  dispute 
the  right  of  the  noble  Lord  to  remove  any 
Member  of  the  Government  whom  he  may 
think  it  better  to  remove  than  to  retain  in 
the  Cabinet.     With  respect  to  myself,  the 
noble  Lord  has  done  me  justice  by  saying 
that  the  course  of  foreign  policy  of  which 
I  was  the  instrument  had   received  the 
constant  approbation  and  support  of  the 
rest   of  the  Government.      I  think  that 
course  of  foreign  policy  was  the  proper  one 
for   this    country  to   pursue.      I  always 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  make  the  interests 
of  England  the  polar  star  to  guide  our 
course;  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be — 
as  the  noble  Lord  described  me  in  1850, 
neither  the  Minister  of  Austria,  of  Russia, 
nor  of  Prussia,  but  the  Minister  of  Eng- 
land.    I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  maintain 
the  interests  of  England,  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  British  subjects  abroad  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  protect  their  commerce, 
their  persons,  and  their  property.     It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that,  in  pursuing  that 
course,  and  in  giving  that  encouragement 
which  our  own  £spo8ition  and  the  wishes  of 
the  country  stimulated  us  to  give  to  the  pro- 
gressive diffusion  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  other  countries — it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  repeat,  that  such  a  course  could  be 
pursued  without  meeting  with  opposition 
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from  persoDB  and  GoTernments  who  enter- 
tained opposite  opinions,  or  who  have  hap- 
pened to  be  wrongdoers,  and  from  whom  re- 
dress might  be  demanded.  But  I  am  happy 
to  say — and  my  statement  is  confirmed  by 
what  has  just  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord — 
that  after  having  for  a  considerable  time 
had  the  good  fortmie  and  honour  to  be  the 
instrument  to  guide  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country,  I  have  left  the  country  in  a 
state  of  friendly  relations  with  respect  to 
erery  country  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  no  question,  no  political  question  of  any 
importance,  creating  a  difference  between 
this  and  any  foreign  State.  It  is  not  always 
that  that  could  have  been  said.  There  have 
been  periods  when,  unfortunately,  differ- 
ences hare  existed;  but  at  all  events,  that 
"firebrand  of  revolutions,'*  as  I  have  been 
called,  that  individual*  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  embroiled  the  relations  of 
England  with  all  other  countries,  after  hav- 
ing found  the  country  involved  in  difficulties, 
has  left  office  with  no  question  of  serious 
difference  between  this  and  other  nations, 
but  with  amity  subsisting  between  this  and 
all  other  countries.  For  instance,  there 
are  our  relations  with  Russia.  The  time 
has  been  when  we  have  had  serious  dif- 
ferences with  that  Power.  But  between 
England  and  Russia  there  now  exists  the 
most  cordial  understanding  upon  the  very 
questions  on  which  formerly  differences  pre- 
vailed, namely,  with  regard  to  Persia  and 
Turkey.  A  short  time  ago  questions  arose 
in  which  Prussia  was  concerned,  which 
seriously  affected  the  peace  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  which  we  succeeded 
in  arranging;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  by  our 
conduct  in  seconding  the  proper  and  just 
pretensions  of  Denmark,  we  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  the  recollections  of  former  events 
which  bad  embittered  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  and  that  we  were  enabled  to 
establish  between  England  and  Denmark 
rdations  of  the  most  friendly  and  confi- 
dential nature.  Then  there  is  France.  No 
man.  Sir,  can  estimate  more  highly  than  I 
do  Uiose  considerations  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  adverted  to,  and  which  make  it 
the  common  interest  of  France  and  Eng- 
land that  the  most  perfect  friendship  and 
cordial  good  understanding  should  subsist 
between  them;  and  accordingly  during  all 
ilie  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Fruioe  since  the  year  1848,  whoever 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
aad  whatever  form  of  government  was 
adopted   by  the  French  nation,  we  ab- 


stained from  all  interference  with  the-  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  country.  Our  principle 
has  been  to  treat  the  authorities  of  the 
moment  as  the  Government  of  the  French 
nation;  and  with  those  authorities  our 
relations  have  always  been  those  of 
cordial  amity.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  United  States.  The  United  States 
constitute  a  Power  between  which  and  this 
country  in  former  years  serious  difficulties 
have  existed.  But  the  relations  between 
these  two  countries  are  now  upon  a  cordial 
footing,  and  a  better  understanding  prevails 
between  them  than  has  ever  before  existed 
between  those  two  great  and  kindred  Powers. 
This  is  a  state  of  things,  which  I  must  say, 
is  very  much  owing  to  the  ability  and  con- 
ciliatory manners  of  our  late  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  Sir  Henry  Bui wer;  and  very 
much  also  to  the  manly,  straightforward, 
frank,  and  conciliatory  character  of  that 
distinguished  Gentleman  who  represents 
the  United  States  at  this  Court.  Well, 
Sir,  with  the  Spanish  States  of  America 
our  normal  condition,  I  may  almost  say,  has 
been  that  of  demanding  redress  for  injuries 
done  to  British  subjects.  But  many  of 
these  points  of  dispute  are  now  either  set- 
tled or  in  a  train  of  adjustment;  and  our 
relations  with  those  States  are  now  as 
good  as  they  ever  have  been,  or  as  they 
are  likely  to  be.  I  now  come  to  Brazil. 
With  Brazil  we  are  co-operating,  for  the 
great  object  of  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  That  object  has  been  attain- 
ed with  such  success  that  whereas  in  for- 
mer years  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
into  Brazil  had  been  50,000,  60,000,  and 
70,000,  the  number  of  slaves  brought  dur- 
ing the  last  year  was  scarcely  more  than 
3,000,  of  which  a  certain  number  were  seized 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. And,  Sir,  if  the  measures  now 
in  operation  between  England  and  Brazil, 
and  the  measures  which  are  now  being 
taken  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  well  and 
systematically  followed  out,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  in  a  short  time  have  the 
satisfaction  of  fully  accomplishing  the  great 
and  noble  object  which  for  so  long  a  period 
has  been  the  aim  at  which  they  have  di- 
rected their  efforts.  1  will  not  affront  the 
people  of  England  by  saying  that  they  will 
gain  thereby  reputation  and  renown,  be- 
cause it  is  not  to  gain  reputation  and  renown 
that  those  sacrifices  have  been  made,  and 
those  exertions  have  been  continued.  They 
have  desired  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
traffic  "  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better 
end;"   and  the  people   of   this  country, 
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whenever  that  great  object  is  accom- 
plished, will  look  for  their  reward,  not  to 
the  tongues  of  men,  but  to  the  dispcusing 
hand  of  a  just  and  retributive  Providence. 
I  now  come  to  Spain.  Our  relations  with 
Spain  are  now  more  cordial  than  they  ever 
for  a  long  time  have  been,  notwithstanding 
our  recent  differences  with  that  Power. 
With  the  States  of  Italy  we  have  had 
questions  also:  with  Naples  relative  to 
losses  sustained  by  individual  British  sub- 
jects; but  these  have  been  settled  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  With  Turkey 
our  relations  have  been  perfectly  ami- 
cable, Austria  is  perhaps  the  only  Power 
with  which  our  relations  have  not  been 
quite  BO  cordial  as  in  some  former  periods 
of  our  history.  But  with  Austria,  so  far 
as  outward  appearances  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations are  concerned,  we  are  upon  friendly 
terms.  With  regard  to  Austria,  I  must 
remind  the  House  however,  that  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  of  principle  have  ex- 
isted of  late  years  between  the  English  and 
Austrian  Governments.  England  has  always 
supported  the  diffusion  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment, while  the  Austrian  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  has  preferred  the  despotic 
system.  In  Portugal,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  the  two  Governments 
were  at  variance  in  their  opinions,  and  also 
in  their  views  upon  some  difficult  practical 
questions.  They  differed  also  in  their  views 
of  Hungarian  affairs,  and  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  refugees.  But 
these  differences  constitute  no  reason 
why  the  British  and  Austrian  Governments 
should  not  co-operate  with  each  other  upon 
any  matter  on  which  their  opinions  and 
interests  may  agree.  England  and  Aus- 
tria had  differences  with  each  other  in 
the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837, 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and 
Spain;  but  that  did  not  prevent  our  co- 
operating with  Austria  in  1840  or  1841, 
when  the  objects  and  views  of  her  Govern- 
ment were  identical  with  our  own.  And 
whatever  irritation  may  have  arisen,  and 
whatever  differences  of  policy  may  have 
existed,  that  irritation  was  sure  eventually 
to  subside,  and  I  am  therefore  justified  in 
inoludiog  Austria  among  the  countries  with 
whom  we  have  satisfactory  relations.  Sir, 
baying  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country 
through  periods  of  considerable  difficulty,  it 
ifUS  my  good  fortune  to  bo  the  instrument 
^jtpoe.  and  to  combine  therewith  the  not 
ipiWIWnnfiil  assertion  of  the  interests  of 
^WriliiMl'  Apd  I  think  I  may  say  that  in 
ViaoomU  Palmerstan 


quitting  office  I  haye  handed  over  tba 
foreign  relations  of  the  oountry  to  my  ano- 
cesser  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Eng- 
land unsullied,  and  leaving  her  oharaetflr 
and  reputation  standing  high  i^mong  tfao 
nations  of  the  world, 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  wiahed  to  maka 
an  observation  with  reapeot  to  what  hid 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  mover  of 
the  Address,  in  reference  to  the  moityw 
that  had  actuated  the  mennfaataren  in 
their  reception  of  Koasuth.  The  hen. 
Baronet  said  that  they  had  reoeiTod  lum 
with  the  warmth  they  had  exhibited  be- 
cause he  (M.  Kossuth)  was  a  republiean. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Munts)  begged*  for  Uft  own 
part,  to  state  that  in  taking  part  in  bis  re* 
oeption  he  had  never  once  given  the  matter 
a  thought,  whether  he  was  a  repabUeaa* 
a  monarchist,  or  an  oligarobist  ;  and  be 
(Mr.  Muntz)  could  likewise  aay  the  Hlie 
for  a  large  portion  of  hie  conatitiMlits. 
They  had  received  M.  Kossuth  beoenie 
they  saw  in  him  a  man  wbo  had  exerted 
liimself  much  in  opposition  to  a  treaebecm 
oppressor,  and  who  would  have  done  M 
successfully  but  for  the  inteiferenoe  of 
another  country.  The  hon.  Baronet  bei 
likewise  stated  that  M.  Koaautb  had  eskad 
for  the  intervention  of  this  country;  bathe 
(Mr.  Muntz)  could  assure  the  House  thit 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  of  the  kiali 
What  he  asked  for  waa  non-interyentwi 
on  the  part  of  other  countries.  In  this  bs 
(Mr.  Munts)  entirely  agreed  with  him,  eat 
so  did  his  constituents;  becaosCt  if  «bee 
the  governors  and  the  governed  of  a  ooontn 
were  at  issue,  and  if  when  either  party  bsd 
gained  an  advantage,  an6tber  nation  wsi 
to  step  in  and  tyrannise  over  the  pai^ 
which  had  so  gained  the  advantage»  Asa 
every  Government  must  soon  beoome  S 
despotism.  If  Russia,  or  any  other  tbad 
party,  were  allowed  to  interfere  in  tUi 
manner  in  the  affairs  of  another  oomrtQi 
every  other  Continental  State  wonld  ssss 
become  a  despotism,  and  they  would  jobi  ti 
make  this  country  adopt  the  aame  ione  rf 
government. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  that  be  £d  net  in* 
tend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  vsii" 
ous  topics  which  had  been  adverted  ts  ii 
Iler  Majesty's  Speech;  but  he  woidd  mski 
a  few  observations  on  the  reasons  wUlk 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gevni- 
ment  had  thought  necessary  to  give  brtbl 
retirement  of  the  noble  Lord  the  lata  Se* 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  did  Ml 
exactly  understand  on  what  grounds  this 
explanation  had  been  given.    Had  i|  ~ 
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given  to  satiifj  the  curiosity  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir 
B.  Hall),  or  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House  ?  He  presumed  the  latter, 
and  therefore  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
He  was  bound  to  admit  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  always  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  from  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Falmerston)  on  the  subject  of  our  Foreign 
Affsirs,  and  therefore  his  opinion  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  not  altogether  un- 
prejudiced. Having  listened  to  the  state- 
menta  made  on  both  sides,  he  must  confess 
that  he  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  noble  Lord  had  been  offered 
up  aa  a  saorifioe  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
Administration.  If  it  were  true,  as  was 
stated  in  those  great  organs  of  the  press 
which  supported  the  Government,  that  our 
forugn  relations  were  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state;  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
was  hated  and  abhorred  by  all  foreign  Go- 
venupents;  that  we  had  not  at  this  moment 
a  single  allied  friend  in  Europe  except 
Sardinia,  and  if  all  this  was  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  Fo- 
reign OfSce;  if  it  were  true  that  in  1848 
our  Government  outraged  Austria,  insulted 
Naples,  encouraged  and  then  betrayed  Si- 
oily,  provoked  Spain,  excited  rebellion  in 
Italy,  and  in  1850  wantonly  attacked 
Greece,  then  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  responsible  for  all 
this  conduct.  The  noble  Lord  approved  of 
that  policy  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  sup- 
ported it  in  the  House.  But  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Falmerston)  was  dismissed 
from  office,  forsooth,  because,  as  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Grown  had  stated, 
that  he  was  a  most  able,  a  most  expe- 
rienced, and  a  most  successful  Minister, 
and  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and 
had  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  he 
oaght  to  have  a  knowledge  of  his  own  de- 
partment. That  was  the  head  and  front  of 
bia  offending,  and  it  was  for  such  grounds 
as  these  that  this  most  able,  experienced, 
and  suecesaful  Minister  had  been  so  lightly 

aoken  of.  Was  there  any  Member  of  the 
OQse  who  believed  that  these  were  the 
laal  grounds  ?  Was  there  any  Member  of 
Umi  lionse  who  doubted  what  the  real 
mMtflds  were?  Was  there  any  ono  of 
worn  who  could  doubt  that,  in  consequence 
0f  the  recent  changes  in  France  and  on 
tte  Continent  of  Europe,  the  mind  of  the 
BOblo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
bad  at  length  become  convinced  that  his 
fisnvgn  policy  had  boon  a  failure,  and  that. 


in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Conti- 
nent, it  would  be  dangerous  to  persevere  in 
it.  If  it  were  necessary  to  offer  up  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  genius  of  foreign 
despotism,  the  opinion  of  the  House  no 
doubt  would  be,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  just,  more  generous,  and  more  chi- 
valrous if  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  and  his  colleagues  who  shared  his 
responsibility  in  the  Cabinet,  had  thought 
proper  to  accompany  the  Foreign  Secror 
tary  in  his  retirement  from  office.  He 
(Mr.  Baillie)  believed  that  the  explanation 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  lead  to  the  impression 
that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  get  rid  of  a 
difficulty  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  Colleague, 
for  whoso  policy  he  was  himself  respon- 
sible. 

Mb.  GEACH  said,  he  could  corroborate 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr,  Munt^)  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  M.  Kossuth  by  the  manufacturers. 
He  (Mr.  Geach)  repudiated  the  idea  that 
those  who  extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  Kossuth  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  republican.  He  (Mr.  Geach)  had 
never  heard  M.  Kossuth  say,  either  in  any 
of  his  speeches  or  of  the  communications 
he  had  had  with  him,  anything  which  could 
favour  tho  idea  that  he  sought  the  inter- 
vention of  this  country;  on  the  contrary, 
he  objected  to  intervention;  and  if  the 
Hungarians  had  been  left  to  settle  their 
own  disputes,  the  result  would  have  been 
very  different.  He  (Mr.  Geach)  also 
had  to  deplore  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  mover  of  the  Address,  should  have 
thought  proper  to  apply  the  term  "  up- 
start usurper*'  to  the  President  of  France, 
who  had  been  elected  in  the  first  instance 
by  4,000,000,  and  afterwards  bv  7,000,000 
votes.  He  (Mr.  Geach)  had  had  engage- 
ments which  had  caused  him  to  be  a  great 
deal  in  France  since  the  2nd  of  December. 
He  had  therefore  had  many  opportunities 
of  gathering  the  opinions  of  all  classes  in 
that  country  as  to  late  events ;  and  he 
could  declare  that  there  was  an  almost 
universal  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  people 
of  France  had  been  surrounded.  It  was  not 
a  question  as  to  what  would  have  been  ab- 
stractedly the  best  thing,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  what  was  the  best  under  the 
circumstances  ;  and  though  he  should  him- 
self have  been  glad  to  have  seen  our  neigh- 
bours enjoying  the  same  liberal  constitu- 
tion with  ourselves,  he  could  not  help  feel- 
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iDg  that  ID  the  state  in  which  France  had 
got,  they  might  think  themselves  fortunate 
to  have  escaped  the  greater  calamity  which 
he  beUeved  would  have  fallen  on  them,  hut 
for  the  course  adopted  hy  the  President. 
He  did  not  wish  to  identify  himself  in  feeling 
or  in  sympathy  with  any  absolute  Govern- 
ment; but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
opinion,  that  with  regard  to  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  he  had 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Address; 
and  as  he  knew  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
of  irritation  arising  in  France  at  the  way 
in  which  the  press  of  this  country  treated 
their  affairs,  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  selected  for  the  important  posi- 
tion of  moving  the  Address,  had  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  indulge  in  remarks  tending 
to  increase  that  irritation. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  thought 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  find  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie)  in  a  great  measure  represented 
the  opinions  of  Europe  on  the  subject 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary.  He  believed  when  the  re- 
ports of  this  debate  went  forth  to  the 
public  it  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  Eu- 
rope that  upon  the  mere  ground  of  Min- 
isterial etiquette  and  discipline  a  great 
change'  had  taken  place  in  the  Government 
of  this  country,  and  that  an  important 
Minister  had  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  office.  He  did  not  presume  to  doubt 
the  perfect  veracity  of  all  that  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell); 
but  he  believed  that  public  opinion,  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  would  see 
beyond  the  statement  ho  had  made  motives 
and  intentions  which  he  had  not  expressed, 
and  of  which  ho  was,  perhaps,  hardly  con- 
scious himself.  It  might  bo  said  that  the 
character  and  reputation  of  a  Minister 
wero  hardly  understood  until  he  had  lost 
power;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  when  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston  spread 
throughout  Europe  that  the  estimation  in 
with  the  noble  Lord  was  held  was  really 
ascertained.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
the  universal  jubilee  of  the  absolutist 
Powers  of  Europe — of  the  rejoicings  of  the 
oppressors,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  op- 

?ressed  ?  What  was  the  reason  that  Lord 
^almerston's  fall  had  been  regarded  as 
•bowing  the  accession  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  the  new  order  of  things  to  bo 
inaugurated  in  Europe — in  which  Eng- 
land might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  keep  her 

Mr.  Oeach 


Parliamentary  constitation  and    free  Go- 
vernment on  condition  that  she  did  not  in- 
terfere by  word  or  deed  in  the  nffiun  of 
the  Continent  in  general?     All  these  o^n- 
ions  showed  the  estimate,  whether  for|^Mid 
or  evil,  in  which  the  noble  Viaconnt  wmi 
held  on  the  Continent.     He  (Mr.  MilneB} 
had  always  believed  that  the  ndministn- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  had  been  entirelj 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  thitMigli- 
out  Europe.     He  had  found  that  wherever 
upon  the  Continent  men  were  aspiring  after 
liberty,  or  were  by  the  deprivation  of  it  op- 
pressed, there  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  mentioned  with  respect  and  regard  Inr 
the  oppressed  and  the  suffering.  In  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  in  the  remote  districts  of 
Germany,  in  the  cities  of  Spun,  in  all  coon* 
tries  and  portions  of  the  worid  where  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  straggling  into  hirtli. 
the  noble  Lord's  name  was  recognised  wilk 
respect — he  might  almost  say  with  tbto- 
rential  affection;  and  it  was  natural  thst 
those  Powers  which  represented  opinioiis 
totally  alien  from  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  people  of  England  shoold  regard  tho 
noble  Lord   with  very  contrarj  fedioii. 
They  consequently  represented  the  nm 
Lord  to  their  people  as  a  sort  of  hobgoUn 
—an  object  of  vague  terror  and  evil  repsto^ 
connecting  his  name  with  all  kinds  of  is- 
volution  and  confusion,  to  which  his  spirit 
was  wholly  alien,   and  thus  endeavourisg 
to  diminish  his  real  and  just  influence.  He 
(Mr.  Milnes)  thought,  tiierefore.  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govenunsst 
had  done  great  injury  to  his  country  hytlw 
course  he  had  taken.     He  wished  to  spesk 
with  all  respect   of  the  young  nohknsB 
who  had  assumed  the  department  finom 
which  the  noble  Viscount  had  been 
sed  ;    but  they   were  approaching  til 
when  the  country  requir^  a  practised  hnl 
to  guide  it,  and  the  knowledge  and  eqps- 
rience  of  the  noble  Viscount  might  hsit 
been  able  to  prevent  evils  which  all  As 
abilities  of  his  successor  might  be  oaslb 
to  prevent.     The  fall  of  the   noUe  Loii 
had  not  been  accompanied  bj  any  piMJiJiir 
demonstration  of  the  improvement  of  oar 
relations  with  Foreign  Powers,  but  was  e^ 
incident  with  a  large  demand  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  national  defences.     He  woall 
have  much  preferred  that  our  defaneei 
should  have  remained  in  the  moral  fiimMii 
and   high  tone  of  statesmanlike  ^gni^ 
which  pervaded  the  administration  of  Ae 
noble  Viscount,  than  in  any  material  ss- 
cession  to  our  forces.     He  thwefore»  si 
a  supporter  of  the  Govemmentp  grastly 
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regretted  tiiis  circumstance,  'which  he 
helieved  had  weakened  the  efficiency,  if 
it  had  not  shortened  the  existence^  of  the 
present  Administration^  hecause  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  State,  the  depart- 
ment presided  over  hy  the  nohle  Viscount 
was  the  most  popular  in  the  country,  and 
the  least  ohnoxious  to  general  ohjection. 
The  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  seen  in  the  demonstration 
which  took  place  some  eighteen  months 
ago  what  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  en- 
tertained for  the  nohle  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of 
the  House,  and  which  would  follow  him  into 
the  position  of  independence  he  had  now 
assumed.  He  would  only  express  his  hope 
that  the  dismissal  of  the  nohle  Viscount 
might  not  he  the  precursor  of  other  symp- 
toms of  weakness  and  dissolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry,  which  he  would 
sincerely  regret. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  if  he 
had  addressed  the  House,  and  made  oh- 
servations  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
which  had  heen  used  hy  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  moved  the  Address,  he  had  no  douht 
the  House  would  say  that  he  was  intro- 
ducing a  suhject  which  was  not  germane 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  that  in  fact  he 
was  merely  riding  his  hohhy.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Anglesey  had 
Tery  early  in  his  speech  referred  in  a  dis- 
paraging manner  to  the  visit  of  Kossuth 
to  this  country.  Now,  he  thought  that  the 
manner  in  which  Kossuth  was  received 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  showed  that 
the  feelings  of  all  the  working  and  of  all 
the  middle  classes  were  in  favour  of  that 
grreat  patriot ;  and  if  the  same  feeling  did 
DOt  pervade  the  higher  classes,  he  could 
only  say  that  that  backwardness  on  their 

gart  did  them  little  credit.  He  could  add 
is  testimony  to  what  had  been  already 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Muntz),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Geach) ;  one  of  whom  said, 
diat  he  was  not  supported  by  the  people 
of.  this  country  on  account  of  his  advo- 
eating  republican  doctrines  ;  and  the  other 
taid,  he  did  not  call  upon  this  country  to 
interfere  in  arms  on  behalf  of  any  foreign 
eoimtry  whatever.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart) 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  country 
taw  in  Kossuth,  and  that  they  still  saw  in 
him,  an  illustrious  man  struggling  against 
a  barbarous  tyranny  for  the  rights  .of  his 
eoontry  ;  and  that  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
r^nblican  or  a  monarchist,  they  did  not 
aare  one  straw  about  the  matter.     He  must 


say,  he  could  not  congratulate  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Anglesey  (Sir  R. 
Bulkeley)  on  his  success  in  conciUating  the 
liberal  Members  in  the  House  ;  and  he  did 
not  think  the^  Government  were  obliged  to 
him  for  the  mode  in  which  he  had  advo- 
cated their  cause.  If  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Address,  as  he  believed  they  would,  it 
would  not  be  from  the  mode  in  which  that 
Address  was  recommended  to  them  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  As  regarded  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  hon.  Baronet  told  them  that 
he  abhorred  the  ballot.  Now,  he  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  believed  that  on  his  side  of  the 
House  the  opinion  was  general  that  the 
ballot  was  a  sine  qvtd  non^  without  which 
there  could  be  no  real  representation  of  the 
people.  Then  the  hon.  Baronet  talked  of 
the  dislike  entertained  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  towards  the  income  tax.  If 
he  was  to  understand  from  that,  that  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
meant  to  relieve  the  country  from  that  im- 
post, that  statement  would  be  received 
with  great  and  general  satisfaction.  Then, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  hon.  Baronet 
used  the  ominous  expression,  that  it  had 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  Protestant  ascendancy  in  that 
country.  No  doubt  that  had  been  the 
practice;  but  he  had  hoped  that  that  sys- 
tem was  now  put  an  end  to,  and  that  Ire- 
land was  now  to  be  governed  on  a  principle 
of  complete  religious  equality.  He  was 
therefore  not  a  little  disappointed  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet;  but  he  believed 
all  that  had  been  put  out  of  the  heads 
of  hon.  Members  by  the  discussion  that 
bad  since  taken  place  respecting  the  la- 
mentable change  in  the  composition  of 
the  Ministry.  He  called  it  a  lamentable 
change,  because  he  saw  a  great  Minister 
charged  with  an  important  department  of 
State  for  a  great  number  of  years,  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country 
with  credit  to  himself  and  with  honour  to 
the  country,  and  in  the  most  difficult  times 
had  preserved  uninterrupted  peace  —  he 
saw  that  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
name  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
the  greatest  that  had  ever  sat  upon  the 
Ministerial  bench — he  saw  him  removed 
from  office  on  what  he  could  not  but  call 
the  most  paltry  pretence.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  listened  to  with  breathless 
interest  in  the  House.  That  speech  would 
go  forth  to  the  country,  and  would  be 
scanned  with  careful  interest  not  only  in 
this  but  in  foreign  countries.    What  might 
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iequenoe  of  the  noble  Viscount's  leaving 
o£Bee;  but  he  deeplj  lamented  that  thej 
should  hare  so  immediately  followed  his 
reiirement— that  these  men  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  cotmtry  who  had  done 
nothing  oontrarj  to  the  laws,  who  were 
living  at  Festh  as  peaceable  and  good 
•abjeets,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Minister.  Still  if  it  were  true  that 
OB  tha  16th  of  December  the  noble  Vis- 
count did  write  a  despatch  containing 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  conveying  to  the  French  President's 
Minister  the  sanction  of  this  country 
and  approbation  of  his  measures,  although 
he  might  certainly  have  been  blame- 
less for  his  opinions  uttered  at  the  first 
Uash  of  the  matter  on  the  3rd  Decern- 
ber»  yet  if  he  did  that  on  the  16th,  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  the  opinion  of  the 
HoQse  and  of  the  country  would  be,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Premier  was 
justified  in  his  dismissal. 

Mr.  BEBNAL  OSBORNE  said,  the 
HoUe  Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  commenced  his  ob- 
servations by  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the 
Address.  He  thought  that  whatever  cavil 
Slight  be  taken  at  some  expressions  which 
Were  used  by  a  speaker  unaccustomed  to 
address  the  House,  still  he  thought  the 
fiooso  would  join  with  him  in  an  expres- 
sion of  admiration — and  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Bulkeley) 
did  not  oftener  mingle  in  the  debates  of 
the  House,  in  which  he  was  so  well  qua- 
lified to  take  a  part.  The  course  of  the 
debate  had  been  wrapt  up,  he  might  say,  in 
one  absorbing  subject,  which  would  almost 
make  it  look  like  impertinence  to  allude  to 
any  other  point.  But  he  felt  there  were 
other  points  which  were  equally  interesting 
to  the  country.  Mention  had  been  made 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  he  was  rather  surprised  that 
not  one  Irish  Member  had  got  upon  his 
legs  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  that  al- 
lusion. He  wished  to  say  a  word  in  allu- 
sion to  that  part  of  the  Speech  where  Her 
Majesty  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  call 
non  the  House  for  additional  powers. 
Kow»  whatever  his  own  opinion  might  be — 
and  certainly  he  was  not  likely  to  quarrel  with 
OoTomment  because  they  did  not  come 
Jbnrard  to  ask  for  extraordinary  powers — 
liO  thought  the  House  might  consider  whe- 
dior,  in  the  existing  state  of  three  counties 
in  tho  north  of  Ireland,  the  present  mode 
of  triftl  by  jury  was  adequate  for  the 


repression  of  crime.  At  present  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
for  the  jurors  were  afraid  of  being  shot  if 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
therefore  he  ^ould  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  import 
into  that  country  the  Scottish  system  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  Scottish  principle  he 
believed  to  be  this,  that,  except  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  a  majority  of  the  jurors  could 
convict.  There  was  another  suggestion  he 
wished  to  throw  out.  He  thought  the 
system  of  offering  rewards  for  evidence 
was  extremely  mischievous.  He  need  not 
say  it  was  unproductive,  because  those  re- 
wards were  nerer  applied  for;  but  he  would 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  offer 
a  settlement  of  land  in  Australia,  for  as 
the  law  remained  at  present,  no  man  could 
take  the  money,  and  afterwards  remain  in 
the  country.  He  was  speaking  only  of 
the  three  counties  now  under  the  special 
commission  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  south  of  Ireland 
had  never  been  so  tranquil  at  as  the  pre- 
sent moment;  but  the  **  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land who  lived  at  home  in  ease  "  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  horrors  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  these  three  counties. 
He  would  now  touch  lightly  upon  the  points 
in  debate.  He  was  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
satisfied  with  what  he  must  call  the  plau- 
sible explanation  which  the  Premier  had 
ofTored  to  the  House.  He  looked  upon  the 
loss  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  not  only  as  a  loss  to  the  Government, 
but  as  a  great  national  loss;  but  he  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  the  noble  Viscount  had  spo- 
ken of  recent  transactions  in  France.  As 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
presenting the  great  county  of  Middlesex, 
he  could  not  go  before  his  constituents  if 
he  were  to  remain  silent  when  ho  heard  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  even  a  late  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  give  a  qualified  ap- 
probation even  to  the  late  coup  d^Stat  m 
France.  He  did  not  want  to  add  fuel  to 
the  flame  which  was  already  existing  in  this 
country;  but  he  would  say  in  the  words  of 
a  statesman,  though  used  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  —  the  great  Lord 
Chatham-— 

"  Power  without  right  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious and  detestable  things  which  the  human 
imagination  can  conceive.  It  is  not  onl/  perni- 
cious to  the  man  who  holds  it,  but  it  is  most  de- 
structive to  the  people  over  whom  it  is  held.  It 
is,  in  short,  res  aetestabilit  et  caduca" 

He  concurred  in  that  sentimenti  and  he 
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hoped  there  was  not  a  man  present  who  did 
not  join  him.  He  tmsted  that  matters  had 
not  proceeded  to  such  extremities  hut  that 
in  process  of  time  these  differences  might 
he  healed,  and  that  the  noble  Viscount 
would  again  join  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  such  a  distinguished  and  leading 
Memher. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  he  should  be  sorry 
if  this  debate  arising  out  of  the  Speech 
delivered  from  the  Throne  passed  with 
only  a  simple  personal  explanation.  That 
Speech  had  travelled  over  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  embracing  almost  every  interest 
of  the  country,  and  after  this  statement, 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  had  made 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  he 
thought  it  unworthy  of  them  that  their 
discussion  should  turn  wholly  upon  the 
question,  why  one  nobleman  had  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  another  ?  But  he  desired, 
before  touching  farther  upon  that  subject, 
to  bring  out  of  the  discussion  they  had 
heard,  some  sort  of  moral,  if  he  might 
so  express  it,  as  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  Government  was  now  in.  It 
was  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  himself,  and  it 
was  felt  by  every  man  in  the  country, 
that  the  position  of  affairs  at  home,  in 
the  colonies,  and  abroad,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  critical.  At  the  moment  when  they 
in  England  were  on  the  eve  of  great  ad- 
ministrative changes,  there  was  a  great 
want  of  energy,  of  firmness,  of  knowledge, 
of  capacity,  even  in  our  common,  domes  tic 
administration,  in  addition  to  which  we 
had  in  every  colony  discontent  bordering 
on  disaffection,  and  in  some  actual  war; 
while  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  liberty 
was  stricken  down — representative  go- 
vernment almost  entirely  abolished — des- 
potism everywhere  triumphant,  and  no- 
thing in  Europe  which  was  not  at  the  will 
of  the  persons  in  power  there;  and  in 
England  they  were  trembling,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  anxiety,  lest  the  peace  of 
this  great  country  should  be  invaded. 
Surely  this  was  a  time  when  they  ought 
to  scan  narrowly,  if  not  with  severity,  the 
power  and  capacity  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  destinies  of  this  country. 
It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  the  most 
marked  person  in  the  Administration — he 
around  whom  almost  all  the  party  battles 
of  the  Administration  had  been  fought — 
whose  political  existence  had  been  made 
the  political  existence  of  the  Government 
itself — the  person  on  whose  being  in  office 
the  Government  rested  their  existence  as 

Mr,  B,  Osborne 


a  Government,  was  dimissed — their  right 
arm  was  cut  off — their  most  powerful  arm 
was  taken  away,  and  at  the  critical  time 
when  it  was  most  needed.  He  asked, 
what  was  left  in  the  Government  that 
should  induce  the  House  to  support  them  ? 
How  did  he  judge  of  that  Government? 
He  judged  of  its  future  by  its  actual  past. 
All  now  remaining,  ^m  the  Prime  Miniater 
down  to  his  most  insignificant  follower,  he 
would  call  upon  to  answer  for  their  acts  to 
their  country.  The  noble  Lord's  Govern- 
ment was,  he  thought,  founded  on  a  most 
unwise  policy:  the  system  of  his  adminis- 
tration, as  far  as  its  formation  was  con- 
cerned, was  that  of  a  mere  family  partj, 
while  the  just  interests  of  the  country 
were  forgotten.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  select  the  faces  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he 
was  most  conversant,  surrounding  himself 
with  those  who  no  doubt  were  most  near 
and  most  dear  to  him,  but  whose  promotion 
was  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  interests  of  this  country,  whilst 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was 
required.  Dealing  as  they  were  with  a 
representative  government,  the  feelings 
of  the  representative  body  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  Now,  he  would  ask 
any  man  in  that  House  who  had  been  in  it 
for  two  or  three  Sessions  past,  if  in  reality 
there  had  existed  a  Government  in  that 
House  ?  He  wanted  to  know  whether  any 
one  plan  propounded  by  the  noble  Lora 
had  been  carried  through;  whether  he  had 
really  had  power  over  the  House  to  cany, 
as  a  Minister,  his  measures  through  the 
various  stages,  so  that  there  should  be  a 
unity  of  conduct,  a  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  an  understanding  as  to  the  principles 
that  were  to  be  enforced  ?  He  had  seen 
the  noble  Lord  commence  the  Session  with 
a  long  parade  of  proposed  measures,  as  in 
the  last  Session,  which  had  fallen  aside 
ignominiously.  Take  the  subject  of  law 
reform:  after  having  thrown  abroad  un- 
reservedly his  opinions  to  the  country,  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  unable  to  guide  or 
control  a  single  proposition.  Had  they 
not  brought  in  one  proposition  after  an- 
other, and  no  sooner  brought  them  in  than 
been  frightened  with  their  own  work  ?  In 
our  colonies  all  was  confusion  worse  c<m- 
founded,  and  proposition  after  propoution 
was  made  apparently  only  to  be  abandoned. 
Turning  again  to  those  departments  of  the 
Government  which  depended  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ordinary  rules  of  administra- 
tion, he  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
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the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  if  the  whole 
machineiy  of  the  administration  of  that 
board  was  not  disgraceful  to  the  country. 
We  could  not  send  a  ship  to  sea  to  take  a 
few  hnndred  men  to  the  Cape  colony,  but 
the  Teasel  stopped  at  Plymouth,  because  it 
was  so  ill-fonnd  that  it  could  not  go  on. 
[Sir  F.  Bauno:  Hear,  hear!]  He  was 
smre  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  set 
him  right  S  the  statement  ho  made  was 
erroneous — [  Sir  F.  Baring  :  Hear,  hear !  1 
—and  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
prepared  to  explain  that  circumstance,  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  would  mention  another 
sahject  for  him.  He  referred  not  only  to 
the  last  steam-ship  despatched  from  this 
country  with  soldiers  to  the  Cape,  but  also 
to  a  transport  that  previously  made  a 
Toyage  to  the  same  destination,  and  not 
having  three  months'  provisions  on  board, 
was  obliged  to  stop  a  vessel  in  her  way, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply.  These  were 
things  of  mere  written  engagement,  mat- 
ters which  a  common  clerk  ought  to  be 
able  to  perform,  and  yet  it  appeared  that 
the  Admiralty  was  unequal  to  the  task. 
They  could  not  build  a  ship  but  they 
thought  it  requisite  to  cut  her  in  two 
afterwards ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  their  arrangemeuts, 
it  was  clear  that  a  complete,  search- 
ing, practical  inquiry  was  needed.  He 
asked  if,  in  the  annals  of  England,  there 
was  anything  more  disgraceful  to  us  as  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  than  the  Kafir 
war?  Our  proceedings  throughout  the 
whole  matter  had  been  disgraceful.  In 
the  first  place,  injustice  attended  our  en- 
trance into  that  country.  Injustice  having 
been  perpetrated,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  we  should  at  least  have  pro- 
fited by  our  own  misdeeds ;  but  instead  of 
that,  the  pit  of  disaster  into  which  we  had 
sunk  appeared  to  be  unfathomable.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  10,000  of  our  troops 
at  the  Cape  at  present,  and  certainly  it 
was  as  fine  an  army  for  the  number  of 
men  as  England  could  furnish,  and  no 
doubt  we  should  find  by  and  by,  in  the 
increasing  estimates,  not  for  national  de- 
fences, but  colonial  expenditure,  what  it 
had  cost  us  to  send  them  there.  What 
was  begun  in  injustice  had  been  continued 
in  imbecility,  and  at  the  present  moment 
hundreds  of  colonists  we  had  sent  out  were 
left  unprotected,  in  danger  of  life,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrid  cruelties  which  the  sav- 
age of  those  regions  could  perpetrate, 
neither  security  nor  comfort  being  known 
to  them^  whilst  the   natives  ranged  un< 
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checked  and  uncontrolled^  from  one  end 
of  the  colony  to  the  other,  and  outragesy 
spoliation  and  devastation  reigned  tri- 
umphant throughout  Elafraria.  Why  was 
this  ?  The  discontent  of  the  colony  was 
itself  created  by  the  Colonial  Office;  but 
had  they  done  what  was  their  duty,  and 
abstained  from  first  alienating  the  colon- 
ists, sending  out  at  the  same  time  the 
constitution  as  they  desired,  they  might 
have  told  the  colonists  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  in  the  full  confidence  that  they 
were  well  able  to  do  it.  They  would  then 
have  had  no  call  for  such  a  material  of 
war;  the  colonists  would  have  been  able 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  have  been  called  upon 
for  this  large  outlay.  Ho  wanted  to 
know  why  that  colony  had  been  kept  in 
hot  water  for  the  last  two  years  ?  Had 
they  allowed  the  colonists  to  govern  and 
protect  themselves,  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  interfere  with  them.  Then 
there  were  the  whole  Australian  Colonies 
in  the  same  state;  they  accepted  the  con- 
stitution given  them  exactly  as  he  said 
they  would — as  a  means  of  enforcing  more, 
and  the  constitution  given  to  them  had 
been  the  means  of  creating  and  keeping  up 
discontent,  instead  of  allowing  the  inhab- 
itants to  exercise  their  powers  of  self- 
government.  At  home  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  the  law  was  in  a  state  of  great 
disturbance;  and  he  asked  if  it  was  fitting 
for  the  Government  to  throw  the  subject 
abroad,  and  leave  private  individuals  in 
that  House  to  take  it  up  ?  Nothing  was 
so  mischievous  as  to  keep  the  law  in  a 
constant  state  of  change.  Even  if  they 
improved  it,  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
keeping  it  in  constant  change  was  a  great 
evil.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  subject  was  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  at  present  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  courts  of  judicature  might  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  dislocation.  What 
was  Government  about  to  do  on  this  great 
subject?  Had  they  any  comprehensive 
view — any  great  scheme?  or  did  they 
mean,  as  in  times  past,  to  allow  Gentlemen 
to  bring  in  Bills  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  courts,  and  then 
leave  them  to  their  fate  ?  There  was  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  legislative  failure 
than  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the 
measures,  and  the  utter  want  of  method 
or  arrangement  for  that  object.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  a  great  officer  of  State, 
under  an  enlightened  Administration,  to 
review  the  comprehensive  whole  of  the  law 
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its  iliwinirtirndsa,  applfiBg  to  ike 
^etmOa  kb  BJKteF-fliiDd  aiui  all  hii  cxtcosioB 
«f  Tiewm,  mstead  of  tfacir  luiTiiig  tke  mis- 
ehieTnas  sad  perpstosi  mrAning  widi  tke 
Isir  wiiidL  the  j  ksd  wxtnesMd  in  the  hst 
Session.  On  the  whole,  he  was  jnstiicd 
in  aajing  that  the  nohie  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Rnuell)  had  not  manifested  anj  great 
degree  of  capacity  in  his  office;  hot  thej 
were  told  that  there  were  no  others  to  take 
the  Goremment,  and  that  the  Gentlemen 
opposite  coold  not  do  so.  He  was  qoite 
wiOiag  to  throw  himself  on  the  noble  Lord; 
hot  at  the  fame  time  he  must  express  a 
hope,  that  for  die  fociire  some  weU-ma- 
tared  ickeme  would  he  laid  hefin  them, 
and  that  sneh  important  dunges  might 
not  he  left  to  Gentlemen  who  were  onlj 
trying  their  handi  at  l^ishuion.  There 
was  one  other  important  sohjeet  to  which 
kewidied  to  refer.  The  Foreign  A&irs 
of  this  country  were  a  matter  of  the  most 
delicate  concernment.  He  ihoold  be  sorry 
if  say  exprfniion  of  his  conld  have  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  dangers  whiek  he 
saw  aroond;  bvt  thongh  as  a  GoTemment 
and  a  Legialatiire  they  were  not  called 
npon  to  express  their  opinion  open  the 
changes  that  had  oecnrred  abroad,  yet  as 
indiTidmd  Members  of  a  repreeentatnre 
assembly,  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
the  world,  he  d^  not  think  they  were  tra- 
▼eOing  beyond  the  boonds  of  their  doty 
in  expressing  in  plain  thoogk  guarded  lan- 
guage their  Mlenm  £sapproTml,  if  not  their 
indignation,  at  the  extraordinary  occnr- 
fcnees  they  had  witnessed  during  the  past 
year.  In  dealing  with  this  matter,  it  was 
his  fixed  opinion  that  they  had  to  deal  with 
a  man  whom  no  sanction  held.  He  might 
be  told  that  there  was  no  danger  of  dis- 
agreement between  France  and  England 
after  dm  revofaition  was  settled;  bat  he 
who  coold  forget  the  most  selemn  obliga- 
tions to  his  own  countrjmen  was  not  likely 
te  be  tronbled  witk  scrvples  in  dealing  witk 

others^     It  was  clear  that  he  woold  onlr 

• 

consnh  his  own  interests  in  matters  that 
r^arded  oars,  and  we  should  do  wisely  to 
be  on  oar  guard,  not  in  any  way  whaterer 
showing  the  most  distant  aj^vobation  of 
kis  proceedings^  hot  following  oat  strictly 
tike  nde  we  ksd  kid  down  to  oorselTes  not 
ta  inteifere  in  the  affiurs  of  foreign  nations 
and  GoTemments.  With  the  person  him- 
■dfwehadnw      t  to  do;  we  saw  his  acts, 

tiie  danger*  w        to  result  from  them. 

skMild  be  s     J  to  throw  his  country- 

ir  1      ra  on  this  subject,  though 

ke  akoold  be  very  tony 


dffff^^  ivilance  and 

Mil  NAPIER  was  ssiiiai  ft* 

tion  of  Her  Majesty's  Speeek 
laled  to  Ireland*  bennae  he  dU 
that  wken  that  portion  of  Aa  Spaeck 

itweoldka 

sad  dkamy.  Ona  part  of 
the  Speeek  rriating  ta  Inehnd  kad  va- 
ferenee  to  tkoae  ^rea  countiea  in  tka 
where  the  reeent  muideis  had 
mitted.  Within  the  space  of  two  i 
years  there  had  beei  nine  caaca  of 
and  attempts  at  murder,  i 
stance,  as  yet,  had  tkara 
for  these  dtspmstt  stUwnpta  A 
fwnniissinn  had  been  iasned,  and  ftr  te 
first  time  in  his  (Mr.  N^ier's) 
that  special  coounission  had 
abortion.  They  read  in  the  Spaeck  Ikai 
die  attention  of  Her  Majesty  would  ka  di- 
rected to  this  most  important  snbjeet;  kui 
in  the  meanwhile,  whflst  ^ey 
ing  on  this  question,  and 
had  best  be  done,  a  re^  of 
Tailed,  and  the  most  estima] 
liTed  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  Aa 
tity  of  their  &miliea  inraded  by  Aa 
night  horrors  6i  mereileis  assaaiiaalMB. 
Now,  he  had  said  from  the  first*  tkat  tiM 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  not  to 
be  soi^t  in  any  ParKsmentsry  magie»  kui 
in  every  man  doing  kia  duty  koneady;  and 
tke  most  important  ^ing  to  be  dona  was 
to  give  tke  protection  of  tke  law  to  etevy 
one,  and  to  bring  all  offiandars  to  summaij 
and  condign  punishment.  A  special  oohh 
misaon  had  been  issued  by  tka  Govoni- 
ment  of  Earl  Grey  witk  Aa 
guished  success;  hot  tiie 
prored  quite  abortive,  and  ftr 
whidi  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  mfti; 
first,  because  the  kon.  and  laamad  At- 
torney General  for  Irelaad  was  not 
and,  secondly,  because,  until  tka 
sion  was  brought  to  a  ckisa*  it 
neitkcr  ka  proper  or  eonstitntiottal  to 
into  any  minute  accoont  of  tka 
stancea.  He  wisked,  kowever,  fta  pomt 
out  to  tke  House  tkat  tkoae  attainpla  w«a 
not  cKrected  merely  agmast  tka  gently; 
tke  furmers  were  also  the  object  of  tkaB» 
and  one  of  tke  first  of  the  morders  that 
took  place  was  tkat  of  a  smaA  fiumar, 
named  M'Taggart.    Wken  tke  fial  Bft» 
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bon  Aet  was  passed,  it  included  provisions 
making  penal  the  possession  of  pass-words, 
secret  signs,  itc.  But  in  the  Act  passed 
'last  Session,  those  provisions  had  heen 
omitted,  although  under  those  provisions 
most  of  the  convictions  had  taken  place. 
What  had  been  the  consequence  ?  w  hy, 
in  Antrim  a  nest  of  these  conspirators, 
who  had  been  discovered  with  all  the  signs 
and  pass-words,  had  escaped,  and  been 
discharged.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  twenty- 
two  others,  who  had,  conscious  of  guilt, 
retired  from  that  part  of  the  country,  re- 
turned. Thus  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  these  robbers — 
the  law  was  powerless  to  protect  them. 
Why,  the  Government  had  actually  shrank 
from  exercising  their  legal  right  of  setting 
aside  jurors.  The  prisoner  had  the  right 
of  challenging  peremptorily  twenty  jurors, 
and  of  course  exercised  that  right  to  the 
utmost;  while  the  Government  declined  to 
exercise  the  right — for  fear,  forsooth,  of 
the  odium  which  might  be  incurred  through 
exercising  it  for  the  purposes  of  justice 
and  for  the  protection  of  life.  And  so 
noon-day  muraerers  escaped  conviction, 
and  went  abroad  free.  In  one  case  the 
party  accused  had  been  let  out  on  low  bail, 
and  escaped  to  America.  If  Parliament 
did  nothing,  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
loyal  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  assassins 
and  conspirators.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of 
the  ameivdmont  of  Ireland  while  life  and 
property  were  unsafe;  and  he  called  upon 
the  Government  to  demand  the  powers  ne- 
eessary  to  execute  the  law.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  had  justly  said  that  if 
the  law  were  executed,  it  would  be  suffi- 
•ient;  but  a  law  not  executed  was  as  bad 
as  one  insufficient.  There  must  be  a  suf- 
fieient  law,  sufficiently  executed;  and  the 
Government  must  show  itself  determined 
to  grapple  with  this  dreadful  system  of 
crime,  and  resolve  to  put  it  down. 

Mb.  ROOHB  said,  that  the  fearful  mur- 
ders alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
€^tl«nan  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat, 
were  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  they  could  be 
to  anybody,  and  be  was  ready  to  consent  to 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  put  them  down; 
bat  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  his  remedies, 
which,  if  they  were  anything,  meant  that 
the  Government  should  try  again  a  system 
of  coercion.  Depend  upon  it,  that  broken 
feed  would  fail  them,  and  they  never 
would  be  able  to  cure  the  evil  by  coercive 
aseaiares.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
thai  ^  causes  of  thisse  outrages  arose 


out  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  he  could  not  exonerate  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  blame  in  reference  to  that 
question.  In  1849  they  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  settle  the  question  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  by  doing  so  admitted  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  state  of  things;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session  they  aban- 
doned that  Bill.  In  1851  the  same  thing 
occurred,  and  the  question  still  remained 
unsettled.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  country  owed  the  much- 
condemned  proceedings  of  the  tenant- 
league.  The  Queen's  Speech  alluded  to 
a  new  Reform  Bill  for  England.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  its  provisions 
would  be  extended  to  Ireland  ?  The  noble 
Lord  might  say  that  he  gave  Ireland  a 
new  franchise  last  year,  and  that  therefore 
he  (Mr.  Roche)  had  no  right  to  ask  for 
Ireland  to  be  included  in  the  new  measure. 
But  the  state  of  things  under  the  new 
franchise  was  most  anomalous.  For  in- 
stance, the  constituencies  of  the  thirty- 
two  counties  of  Ireland  numbered  alto- 
gether 135,245  voters,  and  they  had  only 
sixty-four  representatives,  while  the  twenty- 
three  boroughs  (he  omitted  Cork,  which  of 
itself  had  more  than  2,000  electors,  from 
the  calculation),  with  5,349  electors,  had 
twenty- three  voices  in  that  House.  That 
of  itself  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  Ire- 
land ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Bill  of  the  noble  Lord.  Whilst  they  had 
counties  with  8,000,  10,000,  and  13,000 
electors,  they  had  boroughs  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  even  only  seventy  elec- 
tors. Nothing  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  such  a  disproportion  between  the  con- 
stituencies of  boroughs  and  counties.  What 
could  tend  more  to  promote  corruption  and 
misrepresentation  than  to  retain  the  small 
borough  constituencies  in  Ireland  ?  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  an 
ample  case  shown  for  extending  any  Re- 
form Bill  which  might  be  introduced  for 
England  to  Ireland.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting Irish  business  in  that  House  im- 
peratively called  for  amendment.  The 
present  custom  was  to  hang  up  Irish  Bills 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Session, 
and  then,  just  at  its  conclusion,  one-half 
of  them  were  abandoned  or  partially  car- 
ried out.  The  Medical  Charities  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  cut  in  half  last  Session,  and,  iif 
he  might  be  allowed  the  bull,  the  worst 
half  given  to  Ireland.  He  would  propose 
that  they  should  have  one  night  in  the 
week  for  the  discussion  of  Irish  business, 
instead  of  prolonging  the  custom  ef  dia- 
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and  certainly,  therefore,  1  am  astonished 
that  the  noble  Lord,  on  an  oecaston  like 
the  present,  should  have  come  forward, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  shifted  from 
himself  a  responsibility  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  should  haYe  been  the 
first  to  adopt. 

Sir,  in  examining  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment, the  Queen's  Speech,  I  am  under  the 
necessity — rapidly,  I  trust,  certainly  not 
with  any  intention  of  wearying  the  House— 
of  adverting  to  several  topics.  It  is  singu- 
larly composed.  The  subjects  are  various; 
the  localities  are  different,  and  are  intro- 
duced not  in  a  geographical  manner.  We 
pass  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  I  have  seldom  seen  rivalled.  I 
shall  solicit  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  to  nearly  the  last  paragraph 
in  this  State  paper.  We  are  told  by  the 
Speech  recommended  by  the  Ministers  from 
the  Throne,  that  "  it  appears  that  this  is  a 
fitting  time  for  calmly  considering  whether 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such 
amendments  in  the  Act  of  the  late  reign 
relating  to  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed  cal- 
culated to  carry  into  more  complete  effect 
the  principles  upon  which  that  law  is 
founded.**  Now,  Sir,  without  offering  any 
opinion  upon  the  necessity  or  non-necessity 
of  what  is  called  Parliamentary  reform,  or  of 
any  degree  or  kind  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  agree  in  the 
statement  that  this  appears  to  be  a  fitting 
time  for  the  calm  consideration  of  this 
question.  It  may  be  a  subject  which 
should  engage  our  attention;  it  may  be 
a  subject  which  a  Minister,  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring 
forward;  but  when  he  asks  the  House  of 
Commons  to  agree  to  a  statement  that 
this  is  not  only  a  fitting  time  for  con- 
sidering such  a  subject  as  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  House,  but  for  •*  calmly  *' 
considering  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
stop  at  expressions  which  I  think  are  inap- 
posite, without  asking  the  House  whether 
they  can  allow  such  an  expression  to  pass 
unchallenged  ?  Now,  I  must  say,  that  at  a 
moment  when,  as  we  heard  to-night,  the 
Continent  is  at  least  in  a  most  critical 
state,  when  the  noble  Lord  himself  has 
told  us  that  the  whole  aspect  of  circum- 
•tances,  as  regards  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  the  franchise  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  been  singularly  changed  within 
the  last  few  years,  disappointing  or  con- 
founding the  expectations  of  all  men; 
Al  A  momeiit  when  experience  has  failed, 

Mr.  Duraeli 


and  experiment  has  distraoted  us,  al- 
though it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  I  cannot 
think  that  this  is  a  fitting  time  for  calmly 
considering  it.  Sir,  I  shall  give  no  opinion 
on  that  question  to-night.  I  shall  listen  with 
attention,  and  of  course  with  interest,  to 
the  noble  Lord  when  he  favours  the  House 
and  the  country  with  the  reasons  whidi 
haye  convinced  him  that  the  immortal  mea- 
sure which  he  not  only  introduced,  but  de* 
vised,  in  1830,  has  failed  to  attain  those 
objects  which  he  then  supposed  that  it 
would  accomplish.  I  shall  listen  with  at« 
tention  and  interest  to  the  noble  Lord  when 
he  lays  down  the  principles  on  which  he 
thinks,  after  twenty  years*  experience,  a 
new  Reform  Bill  should  be  established.  I 
shall  listen  with  attention  and  interest  to 
the  noble  Lord  when  he  explains  to  the 
House  how  all  those  anomalies  in  our  re- 
presentation of  which  we  are  sensible  may 
be  removed;  many  of  these  anomalies,  per- 
haps, rendering  our  system  of  representa- 
tion as  practicflJ  as  we  find  it  to  be.  I  need 
not  say  that  there  is  no  Gentleman — I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  authorised  to  say  that — on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  is  not  ready  al 
any  time  to  consider  any  means  of  rene- 
dying  any  flagrant  abuse;  that  there  is  ne 
Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House  not 
prepared  to  supply  any  well-proyed  de- 
ficiency in  our  representative  system.  I 
say  even  more.  I,  for  one,  and  I  beUerre 
also  that  I  express  the  opinion  of  my  friends, 
I  am  not  one  who  holds  that  an  increase  of 
the  franchise  is  synonomous  with  an  increase 
of  democratic  power.  I  shall  conuder  the 
proposition  of  the  Minister  entirely  without 
prejudice.  I  shall  with  interest  watch  the 
Whig  critic  on  the  Whig  law.  The  noble 
Lord  can  hardly  suspect  that  on  our  ude 
there  is  any  superstitious  feeling  in  fayour 
of  the*  Reform  Act.  The  noble  Lord  esa 
hardly  suppose  that  on  this  side  ihfiro  is 
any  bigoted  and  inveterate  prejudice  ift 
favour  of  the  law  that  was  constructed  to 
destroy  tho  Tory  party.  But  I  ressmBoAm 
a  time  when  it  was  said  that  the  test  of 
political  purity  and  political  efficiency  was  a 
sincere  adhesion  to  the  Reform  Act;  whoa  H 
was  said  that  no  Gentleman  who  sat  on  this 
side  of  the  House  could  ever  be  entmsled 
with  Royal  confidence  or  with  politieal  power, 
in  consequence  of  his  oppoution  to  tho 
Reform  Bill.  And  I  remember  that  whin 
an  eminent  man  sittmg  on  this  ttde  of  tht 
House,  on  behalf  of  a  great  par^  ex* 
pressed  their  sincere  adhemon  to  a  ohaogi 
which  they  had  as  sinoerdy  oppoood,  it  wai 
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a«id»  *^  Nobody  can  trust  them— the  Re- 
form Aet  is  a  law  with  which  they  can 
never  sympathise;  it  is  the  new  Magna 
Oharta  of  oar  liberties — "the  Bill,  the 
whole  Billy  and  nothing  bat  the  Bill."  You 
oannot  trust  the  men  who  opposed  it." 
My  answer  to  that  will  be  the  speech 
which  we  are  on  an  early  night  to  be  fa- 
Toured  with  from  the  author  and  critic  of 
the  same  memorable  act  of  legislation. 
While  1  express  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  friends  a  most  sincere  feeling  on  our 
part  to  receive  without  prejudice  any  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  which  he  may 
think  fit  to  bring  forward,  I  at  the  same 
time  must  express  a  sentiment  which  I 
took  occasion  to  give  utterance  to  last 
year,  that  if  1  find,  that  in  the  name  and 
under  the  guise  of  a  Reform  Bill,  only  a 
reconstruction  of  this  House  which  is  to 
favour  the  predominance  of  some  political 
party— which  without  that  change  cannot 
govern  this  oountry — is  intended,  I  shall 
oppose,  and  I  believe  the  whole  country 
wiu  oppose,  all  devices  of  that  kind.  If 
also,  Sir,  I  were  to  find  it  a  measure  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy,  or  even  to 
disturb,  that  just  and  salutary  balance 
which  at  present  exists  between  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  country — if  I  find  it,  for 
example,  a  measure  devised  to  impair  the 
legitimate  and  salutary  influence  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country — if  not  the 
only,  the  sorest,  source  of  conservative  go- 
remment— the  only  security,  as  I  believe, 
boUi  far  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people — the  fear  of 
no  imputation  of  being  an  anti-reformer 
would  prevent  me  from  giving  to  such 
m  Bill  my  determined  opposition.  But, 
Sir,  giving  Her  Majesty  s  Ministers  full 
eredtt  iw  the  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  measure  which  sincerely  desires — 
efen  if  the  means  may  not  be  adequate  to 
the  oecasion — ^which  sincerely  desires  the 
pvblie  weal,  I  can  promise  them  on  our 
mat  an  earnest  and  a  careful  attention. 
JBiit,  Sir,  I  hope  that  both  sides  of  the 
Hooie  will  be  at  least  cautious  in  this  re- 
apeol,  that  they  do  not  let  the  subject  of 
fwiamentary  reform,  captivating  as  may 
lie  the  plea,  divert  them  from  subjects  of 
at  great,  if  not  greater,  importance.  I 
kope  that  at  a  time  when  many  depart- 
SMBta  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
State  are  challenged  for  their  inefficiency 
•^^-ail  a  time  when  other  great  questions 
eoBoerning  the  country  require  our  atten- 
hope  the  House  will  not,  on  the 
Pariiamentary  reform — the  old  ex- 


hausted plea  of  Parliamentary  reform — ^be 
prevented  from  giving  its  attention  to  those 
questions  which  so  earnestly  and  so  com- 
mandingly  solicit  its  consideration. 

Now,  I  will  take  up  this  Speech.  It  is 
a  colonial  Speech.  I  am  not  aware,  in  my 
limited  experience,  of  a  parallel  instance 
to  it.  I  find  no  less  than  two  colonies 
specifically  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  at  considerable  length.  Is 
Parliamentary  reform  to  prevent  us  from 
inquiring  into  the  Kaffir  war  ?  Is  Parlia- 
mentary reform  to  be  an  answer  to  us  if 
we  humbly  wish  for  some  explanation  of 
the  singular  passage  on  the  constitution 
of  New  Zealand  ?  Let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  it.  We  have  been  so 
lost  in  the  personal  and  interesting  discus- 
sions of  this  evening,  that  our  attention 
has,  perhaps,  been  diverted  from  this  re- 
markable paragraph.  If  there  are  colonial 
reformers  in  the  House  now,  I  beg  their 
attention  to  this  extraordinary  passage. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Act  of  1848, 
suspending  a  portion  of  the  previous  Act 
conferring  representative  institutions  on 
New  Zealand,  expires  early  next  year;  and 
we  naturally  suppose  that  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand — the  Act  of  Suspension  being 
about  to  expire — is  to  enjoy  those  institu- 
tions which  it  has  been  long  promised.  "  I 
am  happy  to  believe  (Her  Majesty  is  ad- 
vised to  say)  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
its  renewal  (the  Act  of  Suspension),  and 
that  no  obstacle  any  longer  exists  to  the 
enjoyment  of  representative  institutions  by 
New  Zealand."  Now  that  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  those  who  Save  been  the 
supporters  of  representative  institutions  in 
New  Zealand.  And  what  other  inference 
could  we  draw  from  this  paragraph  than 
that,  the  Act  of  Suspension  being  about  to 
cease,  and  being  informed  by  the  Crown 
that  it  is  not  to  be  continued,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Zealand,  of  course  are  to  en- 
joy the  representative  institutions  which 
were  suspended  by  that  Act  ?  But  what  is 
the  next  sentence  : — "  The  form  of  these 
institutions  will,  however,  require  your 
consideration;  and  the  additional  informa- 
tion which  has  been  received  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  question,  will,  I  trust, 
enable  you  to  arrive  at  a  decision  benefi- 
cial to  that  important  colony."  So  that 
in  fact,  though  you  are  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner informed  that  the  Act  suspending  the 
constitution  will  cease,  and  is  not  to  be 
continued,  you  at  the  same  time  are  told 
that  the  constitution  is  not  really  to  be  en- 
joyed, but  that  you  are  to  be  eall^  upon 
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to  consider  what  the  representatiye  institu- 
tions that  have  heen  suspended  shall  be. 
Well,  will  you  consider  them  ?  Will  you 
allow  Parliamentary  reform  to  prevent  you 
from    inquiring   into  that    comparatively 
humble  yet  very  important  question  ?  Are 
you  prepared  to  do  that  which  the  country, 
I  believe,  wishes  you  to  consider  quite  as 
much  as  the  constitution  of  this  House — 
are  you  prepared  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies  ?  You  may  rely 
upon  it  that  you  can  no  longer  with  impu- 
nity postpone  that  inquiry.     Year  after 
year  your  attention  has  been  called  to  it 
by  Gentlemen  zealous  and  well  informed  on 
this  subject,  who  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  command  a  House  on  the  question.     I 
need  not  refer  to  the  hon.   Baronet  the 
Member  for   South wark  (Sir  W.   Moles- 
worth).     I  do  not  agree  with  all  or  with 
many  of  his  views  and  principles  with  re- 
spect to  colonial  administration;  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  never  addresses  the  House 
on  that  subject  but  in  a  manner  which 
ought  to  command  our  attention  and  deep- 
est consideration.      Well,   you  have  de- 
stroyed the   ancient    colonial  system    of 
England :    you  have  destroyed  it  in  de- 
ference to  the  dogmas  of  political  econo- 
mists and  of  abstract  inquirers.    I  do  not 
believe  that  the  country  itself  really  ever 
approved    of    that  destruction.      It    did 
not  certainly  take  an  active  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.      The  country  has  been  per- 
plexed and  bewildered.     I  ask  you  to  give 
no  opinion  now,  and  I  am  giving  none,  on 
the  merits  or  'demerits  of  the  system  you 
destroyed;  but  this,  Sir,  I  wish  to  urge, 
that  while  we  have  destroyed  the  old  sys- 
tem, we  have  never  established  a  new  one. 
We  have  never  distinguished  between  im- 
perial duties  and  municipal  rights  —  we 
nave  never  settled  any  of  the  great  ques- 
tions on  which  the  material  prosperity  of 
our  colonies  depends.     We  went  on  in  the 
infancy  of  the  change  with  cautious  expe- 
riments, until  five  or   six  years  ago  we 
had  an  illustrious  and  avowed  colonial  re- 
former who  took  the  seals  of  office;  and 
what  has    been    the  consequence  ?       A 
Kafir  war.     I  must  say,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  has  such  a  talent  for  getting  rid  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  I  wish  he  would  try 
his  hand  at  another  Secretary  of  State. 
Let  him  take  a  hint  to-night.     The  noble 
Lord  is  a  bold  and  an  adroit  man.     He 
.  finiah  inch  a  business  with  a  rapid 
'  which  very  few  of  us  can  rival. 
I       pe  was  kept  in  alarm  by  the 


Secretary  of  State  whom  he  recently  dis- 
charged, I  can  tell  him  that  all  our  Colo- 
nies are  quite  terrified  at  the  other. 

Sir,  in  taking  up  this  remarkable  doeo- 
mcnt,  and  having  travelled  with  it  from 
Sleswig-Holstein  to  Germany  and   Den- 
mark, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ireland» 
and  New  Zealand,  I   was  stmok  bj  a 
strange  omission  in  the  Speech,  to  whieh 
I   beg  the  House's    attention.      I    dare 
say,  even  in  this  age  of  rapid  eventSp  the 
House  can  scarcely  have   forgotten  the 
circumstances  imder  which  it  assembled 
last  year.     The  noble  Lord  had  written  a 
letter,  as  he  has  written  a  letter  now»  and 
as  he  always  writes  a  letter,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  ;  but  that  letter 
was   published.     It  must  still    be  fresh 
in  the  mind  of  the  House  and  the  conntiy 
— a  letter  of  passionate  patriotism.     Tlw 
noble  Lord  appealed  to  the  deepest  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  on  a  sabjeot»  not 
only  of  grave,  but,  I  might  say,  of  eternal 
interest.     The  noble  Lord  announoed  to 
the  people    of  England  that    there  had 
been  an  insolent  and  insidious   aggresaioiL 
upon  the  Sovereign  and  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land.    Sir,  I  was  not  one  of  those  wb» 
objected  to  that  letter  of  the  noble  Lord.  I 
regretted  that  there  were  expressions  in  it 
which  hurt  the  feelings  of  large  bodies  of 
Her  Majesty's   subjects,   and   which,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  have  been  misappre- 
hended by  them.     It  is  enough  that  the 
noble  Lord   explained  those  ezpressioos; 
and  the  noble  Lord  is  not  one  whose  truth, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  would  question«i 
But  remember  that  that  letter  was  addrett- 
ed  virtually  to  the  people  of  England.    Be- 
member  the  purport  of  that  letter.     Be- 
rn ember  what  it  announced — to  what  syn- 
pathies  it  appealed,  and  what  result  it  was 
pledged  to.     Remember  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  the  country — one  not  equaUed  by 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1830,  with  all  iU  fte- 
titious  excitement,  and  certainly  not  likelj 
to  be    equalled  by   the   Reform   Bill  df 
1852.     There  were  no  hired  agents  gobf 
about   England    to   stir  up  the  paasioM 
of  the  people  into  a  response  to  the  lat- 
ter of  the  noble  Lord,    There  were  ne 
messages  between  Downing-street  and  Bir^ 
mingham  and  Manchester.  There  were  no 
organised  committees;  but  the  'indignant 
conviction  of  the  nation,  alike  in  the  prondstft 
city  and  the  humblest  hamlet,  answered  that 
letter  of  the  noble  Lord.      It  was  ifaile 
clear,   then,  that  a  Minister  who  took  a 
step  like  that,  was  not  justified  in  taking  it 
unless  he  had  resolYed  to  ao|»  upon  it 
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Talk  of  the  noble  Lord  being  a  bold  man,  |  even  in  tbe  most  nugatory  manner,  the 


because  be  dared  to  turn  out  one  of  tbe 
Members  of  his  Cabinet !     Why,  he  was 
ten  times  a  bolder  man  when  ho  told  the 
nation  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  com- 
mitted an  insolent  and  insidious  aggression 
on  their  Sovereign.     Well,  it  may  be  that 
the  noble  Lord  acted  from  impulse — from 
the  impulse  of  a  high-spirited  and  gene- 
roos  gentleman  as  he  is.     He  may,  in  a 
moment  of  indignation,   have  done  that 
which  was  rash,  but  which  he  might  fairly 
hare   believed  that  the    feelings   of  the 
people  and  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
would  sustain  him  in  doing,  even  if  it  was 
not  mechanically  wise.     But  it  was  not  a 
rash  act.  The  noble  Lord  had  three  months 
to  ponder  on  his  course.     The  noble  Lord 
met  Parliament.     He  came  forward  and 
addressed  us  and  the  country  in  an  ora- 
tion equal  to  the  occasion,  sustaining  his 
great  reputation  and  not  unworthy  of  his 
noble  cause;  he  gave  to  the  nation  the  rea- 
sons that  had  induced  him  to  take  that 
singular,   that  unexpected,  that  startling 
step,  which  for  three  months  had  agitated, 
without  exaggeration  I  may  say  had  dis- 
turbed and  agitated,  every  hearth  in  the 
kingdom.       He  came   to   this  table  and 
told  us  that  he  had  not  acted  in  haste  or  in 
passion.     He  made  what  I  at  the  time 
Tentured  to  describe  as  the  most  important 
statement  that  had  for  years  been  made 
by  a  Prime  Minister  of  England.   He  gave 
us  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  Cabinet — 
of  that  Cabinet  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
tbe  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  was  a  Member — that  there  was 
an  organised  conspiracy  against  the  Pro- 
testant liberties  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  baffle  the 
eoBspirators,  and  to  look  to  the  people  and 
the  Parliament  of  England,  without  re- 
speet  to   parties,  to   support  him   in   his 
endeavours.      With   this   conviction,  and 
not  aeting   from   impulse,    but  from  the 
steiesma^ike   conclusion  of  a  man  wor- 
thy Uk  load  this  empire,    the  noble  Lord 
gjKfB  us  the   convictions  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  brought  forward   the  measure  which 
was  to    meet  this   all-surpassing    emer- 
gmej.      1  will   not  make  any  observa- 
tUNM  now  on  the  measure  of  the  Govem- 
nient--a  measure  that  was  heralded  by 
ibm  memorable  letter  of  November — a  mea- 
muB  which  was  introduced  on  the  deeply- 
eonndered,  elaborately*matured,  and  most 
important  declaration  of  the  Premier  of 
"^mff^nA-     I  voted  for  that  measure;  for 
:.W0I8  no  other  means  of  expressing, 


feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject.     But  I  ventured  then  to  denounce 
that  measure   as   paltry  and   inefficient, 
as  one  the  least  calculated  to  cope  with 
the  exigency,  as  one  the  least  worthy  of 
the  cause  and  the  man  ever  devised  and 
brought  forward  in  Parliament.     I,  on  the 
part  of  many  with  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  act,  ventured  to  express  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  such  a  measure  ought  to 
have  been  founded.  I  said,  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated no  principle — that  it  did  not  bring 
the  hierarchies   of   the    Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the 
grasp  of  the  law.     The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding   his  portentous  an- 
nouncement that  there  was,  according  to 
the  conviction  of  his  Cabinet,  a  conspiracy 
throughout  Europe  against  the  Protestant 
liberties  of  England,  the  noble  Lord  per- 
sisted in  bis  measure.     1  did  not  doubt 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord   at  the 
time.     I  am  sure  that  no  man  in  the  po- 
sition, with  the  character  and  the  abilities 
of  the  noble  Lord,  could  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament have  made  such  a  statement  to  the 
country,    unless  he  was   profoundly  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.     I  am  sure  that  on 
that  occasion,  instead  of  exaggerating,  he 
placed  before  the  House  and  the  country, 
I  should  say,   the  calmest  expression  of 
what  his  Government  felt.     Well,  now,  I 
ask  the  noble   Lord  what  has   been  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  which  he  persisted  in  car- 
rying through  Parliament?     Has  it  vin- 
dicated the  outrage  which  was  offered  to 
our  Sovereign  and  Her  kingdom  ?    Has  it 
punished  the  insolent  aggression  ?     Has  it 
baffled   that  great    European  conspiracy 
against  the  realm  of  England  and  the  Pro- 
testant faith  ?     Why,  we  all  know  that  it 
has  been  treated  with  a  contumely  which 
cannot  be  expressed,  and  with  a  derision 
which  I  think  it  merited.     We  know  that, 
from  the  first,  in  Ireland  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  it  would  be  treated  as  a 
dead  letter.      But  we  may  be  told  that 
Protestantism   is  weak   in   Ireland — ^that 
the  language  of  men  in  Ireland  is  always 
to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  consideration 
— that  it  was  never  intended  to  check  in 
that  country  an  indulgence  in  these  ille- 
gitimate pranks — but  that  the  honour  of 
England    at   least    has   been    vindicated 
—  that    the     great    Cardinal    has    been 
put  in  the  position   which  he   deserved. 
But  the  great  Cardinal,  whom  the  noble 
Lord  recommended,  in  a  manner  which  I 
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tlunk  was  scarcely  as  dignified  as  his  usual 
tone,  to  quit  England,  has  not  quitted 
England,  and  I  find  him  advertised  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties,  as  the  Lord  Cardinal  Arch- 
hishop  of  Westminster.  And  I  have  had 
other  instances  brought  under  my  notice 
which  prove,  not  only  that  the  law  has 
been  evaded,  but  that  it  has  been  as  fla- 
grantly set  at  nought  in  England  as  it 
had  been  in  Ireland;  and  that  recently, 
freshly,  just  as  Parliament  was  going  to 
meet,  just  as  if  they  meant  to  show  be- 
fore Parliament  met  again  how  determined 
were  the  bishops  of  the  Vatican  to  give  a 
response  to  the  law  and  letter  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Well,  but  I  see  no  mention  of  all 
this  in  the  Queen *&  Speech — no  notice 
whatever  of  that  which  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  the  Royal  Speech  last  year 
— nothing  about  the  insolent  aggression, 
or  the  insidious  conspiracy  which  it  was 
our  duty  to  baffle,  and  which  were  the 
great  topics  of  interest  last  year.  Not 
a  single  syllable  about  all  this.  Surely, 
with  regard  to  such  an  omission,  I  may 
ask  the  noble  Lord  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  are?  Do  they 
mean — as  the  only  measure  they  have 
adopted  has  failed  in  accomplishing  their 
object — do  they  mean  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  measure  ?  Do  they  mean  to 
propose  some  new  law  to  Parliament  in 
place  of  that  which  last  year  we  were  told 
was  not  only  necessary  but  indispensable  ? 
Is  it  found  that  the  aggression  was  not  in- 
solent, and  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
against  the  Protestant  faith  ?  If  so,  the  no- 
ble Lord  is  bound  to  give  us  the  information 
on  which  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  he  is  bound  to  speak 
frankly  to  the  people  of  England.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  to  induce  him  to  believe  his 
letter  of  last  November  twelvemonth  rash 
and  ilUadvisod  ?  In  his  place  at  this  table,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  after  opportunity 
for  the  deepest  consideration,  the  noble 
Lord  informed  this  country  that  it  was  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  the  Protestant 
faith  and  liberties  of  England.  Has  the 
noble  Lord  discovered  that  he  was  mis- 
taken ?  Until  the  noble  Lord  comes  for- 
ward with  that  information,  I,  like  others, 
must  form  my  opinion  from  those  means 
of  public  instruction  and  private  informa- 
tion that  are  open  to  all.  I  don*t  see  any- 
thing in  the  occurrences  of  Europe  to  con- 
vince mo  that  Rome  is  less  ambitious, 
that  the  designs  of  the  Papal  Court  are 
Mr.  Disraeli 


mitigated,  or  that  the  Vaticaii  has  expe- 
rienced such  humiliating  defeats  thai  it  no 
longer  means  to  claim  this  realm  of  Entf* 
land,  which  the  noble  Lord  last  Teer  iSl 
us  it  aspired  to  ?  Every  place  where  the 
influence  of  Rome  can  be  traced,  we  find 
her  not  only  successful  but  penunoimt. 
What  is  her  conduct  in  Irelaad*  or  in  Eng^ 
land,  or  what  coarse  does  the  adopt  ia 
other  countries?  Ereiywhera  we  find 
success  and  snpremacj.  If  the  noble 
Lord  was  justined  last  year  in  aoimd- 
ing  the  tocsin  in  the  national  ear»  bow 
does  it  happen  that  on  this  oeeasioa  he 
does  not  think  fit,  either  bj  intimalicB 
from  the  Throne,  or  in  the  speeeh  of  the 
Minister,  to  say  anything  on  the  anljeetf 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  press  upon  liiiB» 
and  to  inquire  in  a  manner  that  eannot  be 
mistaken  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministen,  wbsl 
they  see  at  present  to  change  the  migfaif 
convictions  which  filled  the  pnblie  nrai 
during  the  last  year?  The  noUa  Lord 
said  he  would  confine  himself  to-nigfat  ia 
his  first  speech  to  the  personal  qnes* 
tion;  but,  instead  of  confining  himsatt 
to  the  personal  question,  the  noble  Lori 
has  traversed  not  only  all  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  America  too.  There  wen  ask 
the  politics  of  a  single  Coort,  nor  the 
relations  with  a  single  connttj,  thai  As 
noble  Lord  did  not  touch  npon  and  Mr 
lighten  the  House,  wiih  one 
that  very  Court  of  Rome  whicli  last 
he  said  had  committed  an  insoloit  _ 
sion  on  the  Queen,  and  engaged  in  a 
spiracy  against  our  liberties. 

As  to  the  subject  of  Ireland,  I  am  not 
going  now  to  enter  into  any  dieoanoi 
upon  that  unhappy  country,  which  I  SA 
sure,  ere  long,  will  elicit  onr  eoDsida^ 
tion.  It  appears  that  some  connties  sit 
the  scenes  of  outrages  of  the  most 
description.  I  must  say,  I  am  ext 
disappointed  in  what  has  occurred  in  hi 
land,  and  at  the  necessity  for  introdeeof 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  thia  parapnhi 
Considering  the  interest  Her  Mi^es^^  6e* 
vemment  take  in  the  cause  of  "  law  ui 
order,"  and  considering  that  one  Meate 
of  the  Government  has  expended  a  es^ 
siderable  sum  out  of  his  own  poekel  It 
secure  *'  law  and  ordor "  in  thai  eeatthTp 
it  is  extremely  disappointing  to  EngJia^ 
and  mortifying  to  the  Honse  of  fwMft, 
and  must  be  most  astoonding  to  Lord  (Sm^ 
endon,  that  after  so  judicioas  an  ii 
he  should  find  so  many  connties  in  a 
that  almost  requires  a  Coemon  AeL  Thil 
is  a  subject  on  whioh  we  mfun 
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formation.  That  investment  of  capital,  if 
confined  to  the  private  revenue  of  the 
Yioeroyt  is  one  that  for  his  sake  I  regret, 
but  if  it  were  a  public  investment  for 
publio  objects,  certainly  the  Queen's 
Speech  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  a  sorry 
one. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  cannot 
but  notice*  and  that  is  the  absence  from 
the  Queen's  Speech  of  any  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  the  culti- 
Tatora  of  the  soil.  Two  years  ago  these 
were  noticed  without  being  acknowledged 
'*— last  year  ihey  were  sympathised  with 
without  being  relieved.  Notwithstanding 
aome  slight  mitigatory  circumstances,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  change  of  such  impor- 
tanoe  in  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  as  would  authorise  a  Minister  who 
had  established  the  precedent  of  noticing 
the  state  of  their  fortunes,  in  omitting 
them  from  the  Queen's  Speech  this  year. 
It  might  be  a  question,  with  the  peculiar 
opiniona  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues,  whether  it  was  originally  expe- 
dient to  make  that  acknowledgment  and 
o4br  thai  sympathy  which  he  has  done 
on  more  than  one  occasion;  but  having 
established  that  salutary  precedent,  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  is  bound  to  inform  us  what 
are  the  reasons  why  this  omission  has  occur- 
redy  aa  well  as  the  omission  of  any  notice 
of  the  Boelesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Notwith- 
atandiog,  I  repeat,  some  petty  and  mitiga- 
tory circumstances,  I  believe  there  is  still 
the  same  strain  upon  the  energies,  and  the 
same  drain  upon  the  capital,  of  the  culti- 
iratcNTB  of  the  soil.  That  has  been  occa- 
aioaad  by  our  legislation,  and  as  we  have 
oeeasioned  it  by  our  legislation,  we  are 
boond  to  consider  whether  by  our  legisla- 
lioii  we  cannot  remedy  it.  I  am  told  there 
ia  a  elight  rise  in  prices — an  extreme  free- 
loader just  now  told  me  so  with  great  ez- 
dtation.  I  expected  to  see  him  in  sack- 
olotfi  and  ashes — ^yet  it  appeared  that  he 
exulting.  How  gentlemen  who  ad- 
eheap  bread  can  congratulate  the 
on  a  rise  of  price,  is  a  problem 
:iriii0li  requires  economical  science  to  solve. 
Tkat  iaigeiiions  paper  the  Ecanomistt  has 
afaragra  a  oheerf ul  article  to  prove  that  a 
of  price  is  inevitable.  For  my  part,  I 
eonsider  the  question  of  price  in  the 
of  this  subject.  Have  as  free  an 
of  commodities  as  you  please, 
M  care  first  that  you  place  the 
producer  upon  terms  of  equality 
iHth  whom  he  has  to  compete; 
thai  your  legislation  does  not 


oppress  him  with  burdens  which  he  alone 
bears,  and  beneath  the  weight  of  which  he 
must  inevitably  sink.  I  observe  to-day  a 
new  edition  of  a  treatise  upon  taxation, 
written  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  wiiters 
and  an  unmitigated  free-trader.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  were  his  views  now 
about  the  agriculturists;  for,  however  in- 
veterate his  opinions  on  particular  points, 
his  works  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  political  eco- 
nomy; and  I  found  there  a  remarkable 
admission.  Taking  a  calm  review  of  tax- 
ation as  it  affects  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  having  explained,  with 
his  wonted  ability,  the  Act  of  1846,  con- 
summated in  1849,  expresses  in  1852  his 
opinion  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is 
subjected  to  unjust  taxation — which  no 
other  class  of  the  community  shares,  which 
is  peculiar  to  him — and  to  injurious  re- 
strictions on  his  industry;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  our  vast  and  artificial  system 
of  finance — feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adjust  that  taxation  with  absolute  equality, 
or  to  terminate  those  restrictions,  with 
a  due  consideration  to  our  revenue — Mr. 
M'CuUoch  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion that  the  proper,  just,  and  scientific 
means  by  which  a  fair  adjustment  can  be 
arrived  at,  are  countervailing  duties;  but, 
he  adds,  just  as  these  duties  would  be, 
the  opportunity  for  applying  them  has 
been  lost,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  country,  must 
submit  to  the  injustice  which  is  oppressing 
them.  That  is  the  political  morality  of  a 
political  economist.  If  the  data  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch  be  correct,  I  say  the  conse- 
quence that  he  draws  from  them  is  an  im- 
moral consequence,  and  1  say  that  the 
legislation  that  is  founded  upon  them  is  an 
immoral  legislation.  If  it  be  the  convic- 
tion of  Parliament  that  any  class  of  pro- 
ducers is  subject  to  unjust  taxation,  and 
are  subject  to  it  that  another  class  of 
the  community  may  be  benefited  by  that 
taxation,  they  act  immorally  in  upholding 
that  system.  It  is  confiscation  in  another 
guise — ^it  is  robbery  under  the  formulae 
of  political  economy.  Remember  what 
this  class  is  which,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  has  been  so  severely  suffering, 
and  is  now  so  severely  suffering.  Who 
are  these  farmers  whom  Gentlemen  oppo* 
site  seem  to  hold  so  light?  Why,  they 
are  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  most  numeroua 
and  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
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middle  class.  I  know  there  may  be  some  of 
my  friends,  who,  remembering  the  insolence 
with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  a 
section  of  the  middle  class  flushed  with  un- 
expected success,  may  naturally  not  be  in- 
disposed to  triumph  at  the  present  altered 
position  of  the  middle  class  throughout 
Europe.  They  recall  the  arrogant  tone  in 
which  we  were  told  that  this  country  was 
in  future  to  be  governed  by  the  middle 
class,  and  that  too  by  the  adversaries  of 
class  legislation.  But  I  warn  them,  with 
great  respect,  not  to  indulge  in  this  natural 
feeling  of  triumph,  and  to  forget  the  head- 
strong assumption  of  what,  after  all,  was 
only  a  limited  section  of  the  middle  class. 
The  power  and  the  prosperity  of  the  middle 
class  are  inseparable  from  the  greatness  of 
England;  and  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  it  is  peculiarly  represented  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  For  my  part,  I  owe  my 
Beat  to  the  middle  class :  the  farmers  of 
England  sent  me  here,  and  therefore  I 
protest  against  unequal  laws  which  im- 
pair their  fortunes.  I  ask  again,  are  you 
prepared  to  go  on  with  this  system  of 
jirj  notice,  to  strain  illegitimately  the  ener- 
^'et  iid  to  drain  unlawfully  the  resources 
of  tLe  most  important  producing  class  of 
the  c'.-mmunity  ?  If  it  be  true  that  you 
L^re  put  unjust  restrictions  on  their  in- 
Cu.%;rr,  and  inflicted  upon  them  taxation 
tL^t  no  other  class  experiences,  is  it  not 
r*y'2T  dy!T  to  remedv  such  evils  ?  And  if 
yy;,  ciLiot  rcrlieve  them  from  restrictions 
i'.»rT  fiid  fro  injcrioun,  and  from  taxes  you 
t.'.j:--wle-ge  Uj  be  so  unjust,  you  should, 
l'^  tL«;  '."j'-struction  of  your  financial  sys- 
ivr:.,  yr'.rH  ihem  that  countervailing  com- 
jieiibati'jii  \Zih.\  is  their  due  on  a  fair  con- 
kii*jrtAiou  of  tie  feubject. 

Lfcbt   rf:tir  we  were  told  that  the  coun- 
•-rv   ^eiiort;!;-    w&ii    flouri-ihing,    and  that 
our    iorelj^u    otumerce    was    vastly    in- 
cre&bed;    but    it  h  a  remarkable  circum- 
biuLCfr,  tlifct  ia  the  Queen's  Speech  this 
vetr  MTfe  Lave  lio  paragraph  congratulating 
iL*;   Jioubfc  of  Commons   on   the   general 
prosperity  of  the  country.     Is  it  at  length 
hMhpt^.iiid  tli&t  exports  at  a  ruinous  sacri- 
fict,  I'Ubbed  out  in  order  to  pay  for  imports 
merely  epaeulative,  is  not  exactly  a  pro- 
fitable comurjercial  exchange  ?  If  the  presen  t , 
f  rstem  be  carried  on  by  failures  amongst  the 
commercial  body  that  have  not  bcefl  equal- 
led since  the  year  1847,  you  must  remem- 
ber this,  that   you  are  at  the  same  time 
diminbhi ug  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
eoimtry  as  well  as  the  agricultural.     If  it 
be  true  that  in  Liverpool  alone  the  mcr- 1 
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chants  have  lost  of  their   capital  neuly 
7,000,000;.  sterling,  it  follows  that  if  our 
commercial  and  agricultural  capital  are  both 
thus  dilapidated,  the  employment  of  laboor 
must  be  diminished,  and  the  losa  must  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  working  clasBes.   Is  thii 
a  time  to  encourage  in  the  country  the  war 
of  class  against  class  ?  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  any  of  those  high  diaouanoDs  of 
policy  which   the  noble  Lord  in  his  fint 
speech  this  evening  so  lavishly  indulged  in. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that  no  dan- 
ger is  at  hand,  and  that  the  world  will  eon- 
tinue  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of 
peace,  though  we  are  going  to  increase  onr 
armaments  and  call  out  our  militia;  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  not  only  in  this  countiy, 
but  throughout  Europe,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  apprehension.    Who  are  to  sustain  us  u 
we  are  exposed  to  war  and  peril  ?    We  irs 
told  by  our  national  poet  that  so  long  ai 
England  is  true  to  herself  she  has  no  need 
of  apprehension;   but  is  England  true  to 
herself  when,  under  the  plea  of  terminatiiir 
class  legislation,  an  unjust  war  is  waged 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects?    Is  England  tne 
to  herself  when  she  makes  one   body  cf 
the  producers  of  the  country  look  upon 
another  body  of  the  producers   as  ene- 
mies?    I  see  no  very  felicitoos  resnlts 
of  your  new  system  in  the  circamstaaea 
around  us.     I   see  the  cultivators  <tf  tba 
soil,  year  after  year,   after  all  the  exw- 
tion  of  energy  and  the  sacrifice  of  capi- 
tal, growing  poorer  and  poorer.     I  see  a 
list   of  bankrupt  merchants,   and  secret 
societies  of   amalgamated  mechanics.    I 
see    classes    arrayed  against  each  other; 
and,    I    ask,  what  are    we  to    do  if  ov 
coiulition    becomes   one  of  poriloiis  iaol^ 
tion  ?     If    we   find   against   us,   whethff 
on    political   grounds,    or,    as    the  noUs 
Lord  told  us,   from  religious   sentinoirti 
all  the    national   antipathies  of    EurM* 
where  is  there  the   appearance  of  w 
united  England  that  was  the  boast  of  off 
forefathers  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
try?     No  political  system  can  be 
which   has  resulted  in  circumstaiieca  i* 
menacing  and  ruinous.     The  noble  Loii 
is  about  to  reconstruct  our  constitirtiai- 
May  he  be  more  fortunate  than  in  bis  ink 
enterprise  !     Twenty  years  of  reform  bait 
left  this  country  in  circumstances  wbidi  M 
statesman  can  disregard — an  intemsl  W 
of  interests,  and  a  total  want  of  sympstkf 
between  the  different  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  noble  Lord  will  be  a  gretf 
statesman  than  I  give  him  credit  for  hmD§i 
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if  on  the  ninth  of  this  month  ho  shall  pro- 
pose a  measure  which  will  terminate  that 
domestic  strife  of  classes  which  at  present 
prevails,  and  which  I  hold  to  he  most 
perilous. 

Mb.  GRATTAN  was  sorry  that  he 
oonld  not  offer  his  congratulations  to  the 
nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  heen  carried  on  under 
his  Administration.  During  the  five  or  six 
years  of  a  Whig  Ministry,  the  middle 
classes  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  heen 
driven  from  the  country,  and  poverty  had 
spread  through  all  ranks.  The  nohlc 
Lord,  in  alluding  to  three  counties  in  Ire- 
land, had  stigmatised  the  inhabitants  as 
assassins.  Now,  why  did  he  not  bring 
some  proof  of  that  charge  ?  He  had  not 
allegea  one  tittle  of  evidence  in  support  of 
his  accusations;  hut  he  had  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  the  exceedingly  ill  man- 
ner in  which  the  country  was  governed. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  were  com- 
pelled to  support  the  Protestant  clergy. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  was  a 
great  and  crying  injustice,  and  ought  to 
be  immediately  abolished;  and  the  case 
was  made  worse  by  tho  system  of  prose- 
lytism  that  was  going  on.  Ireland  re- 
quired to  be  governed  by  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  by  setting  its  different 
classes  at  war  with  one  another. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  there 
are  some  few  points  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  tho  debate,  on 
which  the  House,  perhaps,  will  allow  me  to 
offer  some  explanation.  In  the  first  place, 
I  wish  to  allude  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  and 
to  state  what  has  occurred  with  regard  to 
some  approbation  that  I  was  supposed 
to  have  expressed  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Republic.  Now,  the 
question  did  not  turn  on  any  conversation  be- 
tween one  person  and  tho  other,  because, 
tLB  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
debate,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  written  to 
the  Marquess  of  Normanby  to  say  that 
wbat  had  passed  was  to  be  considered  as  i 
hsTiDg  occurred  in  familiar  conversation, 
there  would  have  been  no  difiiculty  in  the 
natter;  but  the  noble  Lord  has  not  taken 
that  course,  but  has  adhered  to  what  he 
iheo  said.  Having  heard  of  this  mat- 
ter,.I- took  the  opportunity  of  asking  tho 
Frwiefa  Ambassador  whether  he  could  toll 
ne  what  passed  in  the  conversation  which 
I,  lied -.with,  him;  and  the  answer  which  I 
xeedfvd  was,  that  he  had  only  a  vague  re- 


collection— that  I  might  have  said  that  I 
hoped  the  President  would  triumph  over 
anarchy,  but  that  I  had  not  used  any 
phrase  expressing  a  direct  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  President.  My  right 
hen.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer does  not  recollect  having  express- 
ed any  such  opinion.  [The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  :  Hear,  hear !]  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  tJniversity  of 
Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  in  referring  to  the 
state  of  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has  asked 
why  the  Government  has  not  proceeded  to 
introduce  at  once  a  measure  on  the  failure 
of  the  Special  Commission  ?  The  an- 
swer to  that  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
that  Special  Commission  are  not  yet  con- 
cluded; and  in  the  next  place,  until  we 
have  before  us  an  account  of  the  trials, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  upon  them, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  premature  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  spoken  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  of  last  year.  I  do  not  wish  to 
revive  the  controversy  as  to  whether  that 
measure  is  or  is  not  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
sion. My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  mea- 
sure is  sufficient  for  the  occasion — that 
it  aimed  at  the  mischief  it  sought  to  re- 
medy, and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
extend  it  beyond  that  mischief ;  and  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  what  that  Act 
has  done,  my  answer  is  that  it  has  done 
the  utmost  any  Act  ever  proposed  to  do, 
because  it  has  prevented  the  acts  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  I  asked  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, only  this  morning,  whether  he  be- 
lieved the  Act  had  been  violated;  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  informs  me  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Act  had  not  been  violated.  The 
offence  sought  to  bo  remedied  by  the  Act 
was  not  the  offence  of  calling  some  one  or 
other  archbishop  or  bishop  of  any  particu- 
lar place,  but  tlio  offence  consisted  in  cer- 
tain persons  taking  upon  themselves  these 
titles;  and  I  believe  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Act  having  been  violated  are  falla- 
cious, and  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  thought  it 
became  them  to  commit  any  such  a  viola- 
tion of  it.  As  to  further  legislation  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  think  impor- 
tant, and  which  gives  me  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  is, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  de- 
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termined  to  oarr j  on  the  system  of  mixed 
education,  and  to  allow  their  sons  to  go  to 
the  Queen *8  Colleges  and  to  promote  na- 
tional schools.  As  to  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  I  can 
only  say  that,  although  it  nas  heen  fre- 
quently said,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self has  frequently  argued,  that  the  landed 
part  of  the  community  are  suffering  great 
injustice,  he  has  never  heen  ahle  to  per-^ 
suade  the  House  that  it  is  so.  With  re- 
spect to  the  countenrailing  duty  which  Mr. 
M'GuUoch  said  the  landed  part  of  the 
community  ought  to  have,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's opinions  might  have  some  weight; 
hut  I  think  also,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch  had 
some  reason  on  his  side  when  he  said  that 
the  time  had  heen  allowed  to  go  by  when 
a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com  might  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
country.  In  1841  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby  treated  with  the  greatest  scorn  a 
proposition  for  a  duty  of  Ss.  on  foreign 
corn,  and  said  over  and  over  again  that  to 
propose  such  an  insignificant  protection 
was  an  insult  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country,  and  that  they  never  would 
submit  to  so  low  a  duty;  and  yet  in  1851 
the  noble  Earl  stated,  at  a  meeting  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  and  at  other 
places,  that  he  expected  a  great  triumph 
— that  they  would  have  success  in  their 
endeavours,  and  would  attain  the  object 
they  all  desired.  And  what  was  that  ob- 
ject? A  fixed  duty  of  little  more  than 
half  what  he  had  formerly  rejected.  With 
respect  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
aud  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  I  readily  admit  that  the  House 
can  at  any  time  declare  they  will  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  the  present  Ministers 
of  tho  Grown,  and  that  there  are  others 
whom  they  may  think  more  entitled  to  their 
confidence,  and  who,  they  believe,  will  carry 
on  the  Government  more  for  the  welfare 
of  tho  country.  If  the  House  should  so 
decide,  tho  present  Ministers  will  be  ready 
to  bow  to  that  decision ;  but  in  their  present 
position  they  hold  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  their  duty  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  they  they  might  from  time 
to  time  bring  before  Parliament,  and  be 
ready  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  Parliament 
upon  them.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  after 
the  time  they  have  held  office,  there  is 
nothing  so  requiting  or  delightful,  there  is 
nothing  belonging  to  office  to  induce  them 
to  be  unwilling  to  submit  at  once  to  that 
decision.  All  I  ask  now  of  the  House  is, 
not  at  once  to  carry  the  measures  I  have 

Lord  John  Eussell 


mentioned,  hat  that,  if  they  are  dbpeted 
to  support  the  present  ICinuiten,  ihej  inH 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  GoreniaMiit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  And  that 
they  will  make  full  provision  fyr  tbst  wrw 
pose.  As  to  the  observations  of  the  boe. 
and  learned  Gentleman  ai  to  the  ayalstt 
of  conducting  the  Govemmenty  I  think 
it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  of  e  penon  ef 
the  ability  and  station  of  the  non.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  edopt  soeh  JeigCMi 
as  he  has  referred  to.  The  noble  Loid 
the  present  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiiin 
has  shown  considerable  ability  in  the  odMr 
House  of  Parliament;  he  hat  ooncfilietid 
great  goodwill  by  his  manner  ci  eondnstiif 
the  business  which  has  devolyed  npon  Ub, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  anppoae  Aai  it 
is  because  my  great  grandmouier  mm  tte 
sister  of  the  noble  Lord's  great  grsni- 
father,  that  the  noble  Barl  nan  been  sf- 
pointed  to  his  present  office.  I  Ab  not 
know  that  I  need  now  enter  into  ibe  es- 
planation  of  any  other  rdntionsliiaib 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  connexion  of  naM 
who  holds  the  office  of  Lord  Prifj  SssI, 
and  that  noble  Lord  has  held  oflloe  udkr 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbonme;  bnt  it 
would  be  rather  hard  if  it  were  forbidte 
to  all  those  who  are  connected  with  me^ 
by  marriage  or  otherwise,  to  fill  any  poii* 
tion  in  the  Government  of  the  eonnlry. 
These,  however,  are  trifling  matters;  sod 
although  they  might  be  fair  snbjeots  lor 
comment,  the  real  question  is  whether  As 
persons  who  fill  public  oflices  are  or  m 
not  competent  for  the  posts  wbieb  Aqr 
occupy.  If  the  House  thinks  them  com- 
petent, and  will  extend  its  oonfidonoo  to 
them,  they  will  endeavonr  to  diaehsigo 
their  duty  in  carrying  on  the  fl  OTomsint 
of  the  country;  if  otherwise,  it  is  deoirstlft 
that  the  Houoe  should  at  onee  ooom  to 
a  decision  upon  the  point. 

Colonel  SIBTuORP  strongly  o» 
demned  the  commercial  policy  m  the  fle* 
vemment.  He  said  he  must  attiAirios 
considerable  portion  of  the  depreoslon  li 
trade  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ladnrtqr 
in  the  past  year.  There  was  boit^OSi 
opinion— and  it  was  universal  as  Is  Al 
gross  insult  which  had  heen  ofiefelfeAo 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  this  ooaiij 
by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  i^ 
reigners  and  their  wares  which  bad  tstas 
place  in  consequence  of  the  WthiWtilft 
and,  for  his  own  pi  ,  he  wonU  not  iv* 
thousand  guineas  en:  the  wsib  or  19* 
preach  widiin  11  oi  he  nnwioU|»  ■• 
devisedi  and  uuwj  t  Oaitfe  efflh* 
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The  SmmIi  which  the  Mmisters  had  put 
into  Her  Mijeety's  lips  was  a  mass  of 
trickery^  trash,  and  trumpery.  It  was 
thej  who  were  responsible  for  the  senti- 
ments it  contained,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  Qaeen  would  speedily  escape  from 
their  fangs. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  must  deny 
the  assertion  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Kapier)  had  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland .  On  the  con- 
trary, the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  would  be  suffi- 
eient  to  repress  all  outrages  existing  there, 
pronded  it  were  pronerly  administered.  He 
(kb.  Whiteside)  could  bear  his  testimony  to 
ihe  fact  that  the  law  was  not  properly  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland.  He  had  been  nine- 
teen yean  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  at 
no  period  within  his  memory  had  the  three 
eonnties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan»  and  Louth 
been  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  arm  of  the  assassin 
waa  firm  and  strong;  the  arm  of  justice 
waa  paralysed.  All  he  asked  was,  that 
the  law  might  be  so  administered  by  sin- 
eere  and  oonaeientious  men  that  the  lives 
of  h<mest  people  should  be  protected,  and 
dne  punishment  be  made  to  overtake  the 
guilty. 

Sm  OEORaB  ORET  said,  that  the 
language  of  the  Speech  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  outrages  were  con- 
fined only  to  certain  districts  in  the  coun- 
tiea  of  Armagh,   Monaghan,  and  Louth. 
If  the  hon.  Grentleman  meant  to  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Government  by 
Baying  that  there  had  not  been  an  honest 
wid  lealous  attempt  on  its  part  to  put  into 
foree  all  the  powers  which  were  vested  by 
•the  law  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  (Sir 
Qeorge  Grey)  would  be  quite  ready  to  meet 
Um  upon  that  point  on  a  future  occasion, 
aad  to  demonstrate  that  the  assertion  was 
vlteriy  incorrect.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Qealleman  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
<tlMit  the  Speech  contained  any  statement 
-to  the  effect  that  the  Government  might 
'■ot  hereafter  deem  it  necessary  to  meet 
•ithe  prevalence  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
Iieiaild  by  powers  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
MMter.     The  Government  hoped  that  the 
yowera  of  the  existing  law  would  be  suffi- 
^hat  for  the  punishment  and  suppression  of 
^Ae  evil;  but  if  they  should  be  disappointed 
la  that  expectation,  they  would  have  no 
kiritalion  in  applying  to  Parliament  for 
W9  extensive  powers. 
QiNBlfam  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Committee  appointed,  **  to  draw  up  an 
Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
upon  the  said  Resolution:" — Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley,  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  George  Grey,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  Lord  Seymour,  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  The 
Judge  Advocate,  Sir  William  Somerville, 
Mr.  Comewall  Lewis,  Mr.  Hayter,  Mr. 
Baines,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Bernal,  or 
any  five  of  them. 

Queen's  Speech  referred. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  February  4, 1852. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS  REPORT  »ob  1851. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests  (Lord 
Seymour).  In  explanation,  he  should  ob- 
serve that  the  annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  Par- 
liament had  generally  received  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  three  Commissioners;  but 
the  last  report  of  July  30,  1851,  had  re- 
ceived only  the  signatures  of  two  out  of 
the  three  Commissioners.  He  asked, 
therefore,  if  all  the  three  Commissioners 
concurred  in  sanctioning  all  the  statements 
made  in  the  last  annual  Report,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Members  of  Parliament  in 
December  of  that  year;  and  if  so,  why  that 
Report  had  been  signed  only  by  two  in- 
stead of  three  Commissioners.  He  wished, 
in  fact,  to  know  if  the  Report  had  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  had  his 
concurrence  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  wished  first  to  cor- 
rect his  noble  Friend  as  to  the  title  he  had 
given  him  (Lord  Seymour),  namely,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  offices 
by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  he  was  no  longer 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
though  he  still  continued  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  and  Buildings.  With 
respect  to  the  signature  of  tho  Report  by 
two  Commissioners  only,  his  noble  Friend 
might  have  been  aware  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  all  three  Commissioners  to 
sign  any  Report  to  the  Treasury,  Two 
signatures  had  always  been  sufficient, 
thougb  he  would  readily  admit  that  it 
was  usual  for  all  three  to  sign  the  Reports 
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before  they  were  presented  to  Parliament. 
In  this  case,  howeTer,  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
not  signed  the  Report,  and  for  this  reasoD, 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 


nanees  on  the  table.  The  other  petition 
to  which  the  hon«  Member  refened  was 
indnded  in  the  papers  on  the  table. 

Mk.  roebuck  asked  whether  the  two 


mission  until  nearly  six  months  of  the '  persons  who  had  signed  the  petition  were 
year  to  which  it  referred  had  elapsed,  and  not  the  chairman  and  seeretaiy  of  a  paUie 
therefore^  of  coarse,  it  was  not  reasonable   meeting  ? 

to  make  him,  farther  than  need  be,  re- ;  Mr.  F.  PEEL  said,  he  knew  one  was 
sponsiUe  for  the  Report,  with  which  he  chairman  of  Cape  Town  AssemUj,  and 
had  Terr  little  to  do,  baring  jast  resigned  the  oUier  a  commissioner  of  Cape  Town; 
the  former  office  he  held  in  Ireland.  He  but  he  was  not  aware  wheth^  they  signed 
had,  however,  as  the  noble  Lord  would  on  behalf  of  any  public  bodies, 
see,  signed  the   account  of  income   and ' 

expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  Report;  and  METROPOLIS  BUILDINGS  BILL, 

this  was,  in  &ct,  the  essential  part  of  the  Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  per- 
Eeport,  With  respect  to  the  other  point,  haps  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Commis- 
whether  or  not  the  Report  was  submitted  sioner  of  Works  and  Buildings  would  be 
to  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  belicTed  there  were  good  enough  to  inform  the  House  what 
some  passages  in  the  Report  in  which  course  he  intended  to  take  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  perfectly  coincide;  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Bill,  laid  on  the 
ai>d  on  that  account,  and  as  he  had  Terr  table  at  the  close  of  last  Sessioii*  and 
little  to  do  with  the  arrangements,  it  was  whether  he  intended  to  persevere  witk  it? 
thought  unnecessary  to  call  upon  him  to  Lord  SEYMOUR  sttd,  he  bad  brought 
sign  the  Report.  in  the  Bill  with  the  riew  of  obtaining  the 

VISO0C3T  DUNCAN  would  then  giro  opinions  of  the  puUie  r^aiding  it;  and 
notice,  that  on  Thursday  week  he  should  he  meant  again  to  introdnce  the  KIl  in  the 
more  for  any  minutes  of  papers  which  present  Session,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
wcc!^  explain  the  reason  why  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  a  Committee,  with  tlie  view  of 
had  abstained  from  snbmining  his  signa>  cbtaining  such  informaticMias  was  not  to  be 
tsT«  to  the  annual  Report  of  the  30th  of  procured  in  any  other  way. 
JsIt,  1S51. 

NEW  METROPOLITAX  MARKET. 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  TOE  ClPE.  Captak  FITZROY  wished  to  know  if 

MjL  adder  ley  be^ed  to  ask  the  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  SeeiMaij 
Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  Home  Department  could  state  what 
whei]>er  a  petition  had  been  receired  at  proceedings  were  intended  to  be  taken 
the  Cijioi&ial  0£ee  £rxMn  Inhabitants  of  the  under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  in  refoence 
Cipe  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  to  to  the  constructioa  of  a  new  cattle  market 
refxide  Her  assent  to  Ordinances  passed  by  for  the  metropolis  in  place  of  Smithfi^  ? 
the  reconstructed  Le^latire  Council  pre-  He  belicTed  that  the  interral  of  ux  ™«»^bii 
Tiossly  to  proceeding  with  their  new  Con-  allowed  by  the  Act  of  last  Session  before 
stamtion;  also,  whether  he  will  lay  copies  the  choice  should  be  made,  had  now  ex- 
of  all  SQch  ordinances  inuuediat<4y  before   pired  f 

this  House  i  He  also  wished  to  know  Sm  GEORGE  GREY  b^ged  to  state 
whether  a  petition  had  been  receired,  that,  on  the  29th  of  Janoaij,  the  day 
praying  Her  Majjesty  to  expedite  the  con-  before  the  expiratMn  id  the  six  months 
straction  of  the  Constitntion,  and  to  refuse  allowed  by  law,  he  had  recciTed  Ibnnal 
Her  sanction  u>  any  aheration,  on  the  part  notice  from  the  Corporation  of  Ijondon 
of  the  LegtslatiTe  Council,  in  the  CH>nstitu-  that  they  desired  to  imdertake  the  lbnna> 
tional  Oidinanees;  and  whether  there  wc«u^d  tion  of  a  new  metropolitan  maiket,  and  to 
be  any  objectioB  to  produce  such  Oidi-  defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  soeh 
nances,  together  with  any  res>.>lui:o!^  for  formation  out  of  their  coqporate  funds. 
1  them   whidi    nught    haxe  been        Cjlftjox   FITZROY  wished  to    Imow 

whether  another  Act  would  be  neeessaiy  ? 

L  F,  F££L  rep3kd,  that  a  petiti.Mi       Sa  GEORGE  GREY  sud,  he  had  no 

d  by  two  persons  had  been  receiTcd,   re^ison   to  be^ere    that   the  Corporation 

r  Majesty  not  to  sssaction  any    vould  af  ply  for  azy  new  Bill,  so  iisr  at 

except  sndi  as  w>k>^  nei»^$.$Ajy   ]<^&^t  a^  powe;^  for  holding  the  newmaik^ 

1         the  constitution.  There  «o£ijd   vcre  cv:>:x>crDc>)L     The  Act  gUTe  certain 

n  to  l^p  espies  of  the  Ordi-  powers  to  the  Conunissioneia  tfiat  Her 
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Majestj  was  empowered  to  appoint,  and  it 
was  prorided  that,  if  the  Corporation  ac- 
cept^ the  option  of  carrying  it  out  them- 
sefveSy  those  powers  should  be  transferred 
to  them.  Of  course  an  Act  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the 
market,  because  the  late  Act  did  not  pro- 
vide for  that. 

THE  STANDING  ORDERS. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  moved  the 
usual  Sessional  Orders. 

Mr.  speaker  accordingly  read  them 
seriatim. 

On  the  Order  respecting  Votes  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Mb.  HUME  proposed  to  add  to  the 
Standing  Orders,  "and  that  no  Vote  for 
money  be  taken  in  Committee  after  mid- 
night."   During  the  last  four  or  five  Ses- 
sions a  practice  had  gained  ground  of 
money  being  voted  when  the  House  was 
almost  empty,  at  a  period  when  nobody 
expected  that  any  question  of  importance 
could  possibly  come  on.     It  was  not  so 
much  ike  fear  of  abuses  being  committed 
under  such  circumstances,  which   would 
be  checked  in  the  presence  of  a  larger 
number  of  Members,  which  induced  him 
to  make  this  proposition,  as  the  fear  of 
the  appearance  it  would  have  with  the 
country,  if  they  adhered  to  their  ordinary 
course  in  this  matter.     He  was  anxious 
that  a  €xed  rule  on  this  subject  should  be 
laid  down  and  adopted,  because  it  was 
extremely  inconvenient,  when  the  money 
votes  came  on,  for  any  man  to  rise  and 
oppose  a  vote.     When  the  Tories  were  in 
office  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  had 
never  allowed  a  single  farthing  to  pass 
after  twelve  o'clock.    He  had  been  blamed 
for  relaxing  his  insistence  on  that  rule; 
and,  thinking  that  equal  justice  should  be 
done  to  both  parties,  he  hoped  the  House 
woold  agree  to  his  proposal. 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  tiiere  added.  ' 

COLOKEL  SIBTHORP  most  cordially 
agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  the 
bon.  Member  for  Montrose.     He  had  seen 

{ablic  money  voted  away  when  only  fifteen 
[embers  were  present,  and  some  of  them 
asleep  on  the  benches.  He  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  high  time  that  some  step 
ihoald  be  taken,  and  he,  for  one,  would 
always  be  happy  to  oppose  any  attempt  at 
abuse  in  this  respect  by  Ministers. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  trusted 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  Amend- 
nent  of  his  hon.  Friend.     He  was  afraid 
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serious  inconvenience  might  ensue  if  they 
laid  down  an  inflexible  rule  that  no  vote  of 
public  money  should  be  taken  after  twelve 
o'clock,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  in- 
convenience had  been  experienced  from  the 
present   practice  such  as  would   justify 
them  in  laying  down  such  a  rule.     The 
usual  course  was,  that  no  money  votes  were 
moved  by  Government  after  twelve  o'clock. 
Occasionally  it  might  happen  that  a  few 
votes  were  taken  after  twelve  o'clock ;  but 
that  was  done  only  with  the  approbation 
of  the  House,  and  when  any  strong  ol^ 
jection  was  taken  they  were  withdrawn. 
Under    these    circumstances    it    seemed 
hardly  advisable,  after  so  many  years  ex- 
perience in  Committees  of  Supply,  to  apply 
this  inconvenient  restriction  by  a  sessional 
order.     With  respect  to  the  complaint  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume),  that  votes 
were   often  taken   when  forty  Members 
were  not  present,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  remark  that  it  was  competent  to  any 
Member  who  objected,  to  have  the  House 
counted,  and  it  would  then  be  impossible 
to  proceed  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  no  doubt  cases 
might  occur  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  treat  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
which  he  wished  to  be  laid  down,  and  then 
the  standing  order  could  be  suspended,  as 
in  similar  instances. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdratDn, 
Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the 
end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words, 
"and  that  no  new  Vote  for  Public  Money, 
if  opposed,  be  taken  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night." 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  supported  the 
Motion.  He  stated  at  the  same  time,  that 
as  he  could  not  expect  that  if  the  House 
negatived  the  present  Motion  they  would 
agree  to  that  which  he  had  given  notice 
(that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair 
at  twelve  o  clock),  he  would  not  in  that 
case  bring  forward  his  resolution. 

House  divided : — Ayes  64 ;  Noes  146 : 
Majority  82. 
Main  Question  put,  and  ctgreed  to* 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— REPORT  OF 

ADDRESS. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  brought  up  and  read. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  upon  the  previ- 
ous evening  he  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  Address, 
as  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  House  he  was  obliged  to 
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leave  it  at  eleren  o'clock.     He  irondered 
what  the  Sanitary  Board  were  doing  that 
thej  did  not  consider  the  health  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  for  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  place  worse  ventilated  than 
that  House,  while  there  was  none  so  situ- 
ated that  more  danger  would  arise  from 
Members  going  out  from  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere.    He  did  not  know  whether  any 
register  was  kept  of  the  heat  of  the  House, 
but  everybody  about  him  was  exceedingly 
oppressed  on  the  previous  evening.     It 
was  indeed  an  unsatisfactory  result  if  they 
had  paid  a  million  and  a  half  for  a  House 
too  small  to  hold  them,  and  too  hot  for 
them  to  remain  in.      Not  satisfied,  too, 
with  heating  the  inside  of  the  House,  the 
architect  had  placed  lamps  outside  the 
windows  to  light  up  a  set  of  figures  like 
the  red  lion  of  Brentford,  and  some  which 
seemed  to  be  monstrosities  such  as  had 
never  been  known.    Whether  that  was  the 
taste  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  or  not,  he 
did  not  know.      He  had  no  objections  but 
two  to  these  monstrous  figures  —  these 
daubs  most  disgraceful  to  the  eye — one, 
that  they  kept  out  the  daylight  in  the  day; 
and  the  other,  that  in  the  night,  a  light 
being  kept  on  the  outside,  the  air  was 
rarefied  and  thrown  back  into  the  House, 
and  thus  its  temperature  was  most  unplea- 
santly elevated.     The  lamps  with  which 
the  House  had  been  filled  were  certainly 
unique,  and  were  said  to  be  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages;  but  why  we  should  go 
back  to  that  time,  and  not  profit  by  the 
experience  we  had  since  gaiued  for  the 
improvement  of  our  lamps,  he  could  not 
tell.     But  he  did  entreat  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  the  management  of 
these  affairs  into  their  own  hands.     Two 
years  affo  he  had  moved  that  Mr.  Barry 
should  be  removed  from  the  conduct  of  the 
building,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Nash  had 
been  removed  from  the  building  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.     From  the  moment  that 
was  done  all  went  well,  and  the  expense 
was  kept  within  the  estimate.    The  House 
ought  not  to  retain  an  architect  who  was 
changing  his  plans  from  day  to  day;  and 
now  that  after  all  the  delays  that  had 
taken  place  they  had  got  into  the  House, 
it  looked  more  Uke  a  county  court  than  a 
hall  calculated  for  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land.    He  did  hope  that  if  they  were  to 
be  squeezed  into  its  narrow  limits,  they 
might  at  least  be  supplied  with  cool  air. 
He  would  also  submit  that  the  plan  adopt- 
ed in  drawing  for  Members  to  go  to  the 
€        H(     a  required  some  alteration;  for 


the  present  plan  evidently  had  not  answerr 
ed  the  purpose  desired  either  last  year  or 
on  the  previous  day.   As  the  architect  had 
built  the  other  House  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
submit  that  when  it  was  agiun  necessary 
that  they  should  go  up,  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained how  many  Members  the  space  t>elow 
the  bar  of  the  other  House  would  contain, 
and  that  they  would  then  choose  by  lot 
who  should  accompany  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  they  would  thus  avoid  the  race  which 
took  place  on  the  previous  di^.     The  pas- 
sage, which  was  floored  with  marble  and 
tiles,  was  a  source  of  great  danger  on 
such  occasions;  and  indeed  he  feared  that, 
unless  great  caution  were  used,  some  hon. 
Member  might  receive  injury  from  a  fall 
on  its  smooth  surface.     There  was  very 
little  which  he  could    object  to  in  ihe 
Speech;  but  there  were  some  deficiencies 
which  he  wished  had  been  filled  up.    In 
former  years  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  had  a  difficult  task. 
He  had  found  himself  supported  very  un- 
willingly by  his  former  friends,  with  a 
strong  opposing  force  a^nst  him;  and  he 
had,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  take  mea- 
sures to  steer,  if  possible,  between  these 
two  parties.    He  (Mr.   Hume)  did  not, 
therefore,  expect  from  the  noble  Lord  any 
great  promises,  especially  as  the  promises 
made  in  former  years  had  not  been  ful- 
filled.   At  the  same  time  he  must  say 
that  the  country  looked  up  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  those  improvements  which  were 
capable  of  being  made  in  our  representa* 
tive  system,  at  a  time  when  general  con- 
tentment prevailed,  and    those    changes 
could  be  made  with  great  propriety  and 
safety— changes  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  improve  our  institutions,   and   to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  a  full  and 
fair  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land.     It  was  on  that  ground  that  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  had  acted  wisely  in 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  represen- 
tation; and  he  believed  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  carry  out  well  the  duty  which  he 
had  undertaken.    No  man  in  the  House 
knew  better  than  he  what  were  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution,  nor  what 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people;  and 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  induce  his  friends  to  sup- 
port that  which  he  deemed  fitting.     The 
hon.  Mover  of  the  Address  in  a  very  fair, 
distinct,  and  manly  speech— -and  one  that 
did  him  great  crecut — had  stated  his  views 
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in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
In  his  opinions  respecting  the  franchise, 
h«  (Mr.  Hume)  hoped  that  the  nohle  Lord 
(Lord  John  Eussell)  coincided.     Ho,  for 
one,  desired  no  more  than  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  was  in  his  opinion  a 
desirahle  extension.     He  was  sorry,  how- 
erer,  that  the  hon.  Mover  ohjected  to  a 
measure  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  considered 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  brihery  and 
corruption.      Without  protection  to    the 
Toter,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  which  every  person 
anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
should  desire.     He  was  sorry  to  see  that  a 
large  class  of  influential  and  rich  men  did 
not  give  that  support  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  that  they  should  do.     It  was 
possible  wat  many  persons  might  suppose 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  and  others  went  too 
fsr;  they  might  be  afraid  of  overturning 
that  constitution  which  had  stood  so  many 
trials,  and  which,  he  trusted,  would  stand 
still  greater  trials,  if  necessary;   but  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  felt  convinced  that  every  pro- 
prietor of  property,  and  every  individual 
who  desired  to  see  peace  maintained  in  the 
conntiy,  ought  to  take  measures  while  con- 
tentment existed  in  the  country  to  do  that 
which  is  just  and  right  to  the  working  and 
middle  classes  of  the  country,  and  not  wait 
until  it  was  demanded  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.    Those  who  contributed  to  the 
taxes  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  would  have  a  share  in  the 
enactment  of  those  laws  and  the  granting 
of  those  taxes  that  are  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  State.     He  dreaded  the 
eonsequences  that  might  occur  if  a  mass 
of  discontented   artisans   should  by   any 
possibility,  under    a  change   of  circum- 
stances, be  deprived  of  employment.     He 
lememhered  what  had  occurred  in  1842 
and  1843,  when  half  a  million  or  three 
qiarters  of  a  million  were  driven  out  of 
work.      To  what  did   they   direct  their 
attention  ?     Immediately  to  the  defects  of 
the  public   institutions.      Looking  to  the. 
ooodnct  of  those  classes  during  the  Exhi- 
Ution  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  it  fair 
and  just  to  say  that  men  who  could  con- 
duct themselves  with  so  much  propriety 
were  not  entitled  to  have  tho  suffrage,  or 
to  be  placed  in  their  proper  position  as 
tttisens  of  the  State  ?     At  present  they 
were  without  a  voice  in  the  representation; 
and  what  interest  could  they  have  in  a 
Goremment  that  gave  them  no  share  of 
fowery  but  took  the  mone^  from  their 
podkiHi  a&d  expended  it  without  giving 


them  any  share  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed  ?     Younger  men 
than  he  was  might  live  to  witness  changes 
in  their  commercial   system   that   would 
bring  back  a  period  equally  lamentable 
and  injurious  to  the  working  classes  as  the 
years  1842  and  1843.    Let  the  noble  Lord 
now  prepare  for  the  storm  by  giving  to  every 
individual  who  contributes  to  the  poor-rates 
and  pays  direct  taxes,  and  can  be  recog- 
nised as  a  taxed  householder,   privileges 
that  will  distinguish  him  from  the  vagrants 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  country.     Let 
the  noble  Lord  enlist  under  the  banners  of 
tho  constitution  those   who  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  any  portion  of  the  representa- 
tion.    Let  the  noble  Lord  take  one  of  the 
great  manufactories  in  Leeds  or  Manches- 
ter, where  400  or  500  skilled  artisans  are 
employed,  and  he  will  find  that  scarcely 
one  man  in  a  hundred  of  that  class  has  a 
vote.     Could  it  be  expected  that  an  indi- 
vidual so  situated,  when  the  time  came, 
would  take  an  interest  in  supporting  their 
institutions  ?     Promises  had  been  made  to 
them   in   other   matters   which   were  not 
carried  out;  but  he  hoped  that  in  this  caso 
there  would  be  a  just  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  due  protection  given  to  the 
voter  in  tho  exercise  of  it.     He  hoped  to 
obtain  from  the  noble  Lord  much   more 
than  he  had  foreshadowed,  for  it  was  pro- 
tection against  the  mob  that  was  wanted, 
as  well  as  protection  against  the  rich.   He 
must   express  his    regret   that   the   pro- 
mises which  had  been  held  out  that  the 
colonial  system  was   to  be  changed,  and 
self-government  given  to  the  different  colo- 
nies,   wfre    not    fulfilled.     The    Session 
passed  over;  there  was  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil with  regard  to  the  Cape,  and  every- 
thing   he    could    wish    had    passed    the 
House;  but  what  was  the  use  of  its  passing 
tho  House  when  the  Minister  for  the  Colo- 
nies prevented  them  from  being   carried 
out  ?    There  was  not  one  of  their  Colonies, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  that  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment dissatisfied  and  discontented.    He  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  Speech, 
had  stated  no  intention  of  carrying  out  his 
general  colonial  reform.     He  had  noticed 
only  New  Zealand,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  con- 
ceived that  this  notice  of  one  alone  meant 
that  it  was  the  only  colony  where  he  in- 
tended to  carry  out  a  measure  of  reform. 
In  Australia  and  other  Colonies  reforms 
were  necessary,  and  combinations  had  oc- 
curred in   different  places  to  effect  that 
object.     Therefore  he  regretted  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  thought  fit  to  intro- 
G  2 
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dace  some  paragraph  in  the  Speech  pro- 
mising the  reform  which  in  former  years  it 
was  stated  should  he  granted.  They  should 
abo  have  had  a  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
recommending  the  carrying  out  of  free 
trade.  He  admitted  that  the  agricultural 
interest  had  grounds  for  complaint,  not  he- 
cause  they  had  protection  taken  from  them, 
hut  hecause,  when  protection  was  taken 
from  them,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
removal  of  protection  from  all  classes. 
That  had  not  heen  done.  He  recommended 
hon.  Members  to  look  to  the  returns  laid 
upou  the  table  of  the  House  last  Session, 
trhich  showed  all  the  protective  duties  that 
remain.  It  would  be  seen  that  upwards  of 
400,000?.  a  year  were  still  levied  as  pro- 
tective duties,  inconsistently  with  the  pledge 
that  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self. All  these  restrictions  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  landed  interest  ought  to 
have  all  the  benefits  they  were  entitled  to. 
He  considered  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
come and  property  tax  as  the  means  by 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  remove  all  this  protection.  The 
income  and  property  tax,  properly  levied, 
and  not  as  heretofore,  unjustly  and  un- 
fairly, were  necessary  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  remove  the  restrictions  on 
manufactures,  and  to  place  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  looked  upon  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions upon  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  as  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  would  not  carry  out  the  w^hes  and 
plans  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  his  own  pro- 
mises, if  he  did  not  take  measures  for  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  that  exist  upon 
many  articles.  The  country  gentlemen  and 
owners  of  property  in  this  country  would 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense  of 
100,000?.  or  200,000?.  a  day  for  continuing 
the  war  in  Kafraria.  When  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
proposed,  last  year,  to  give  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  replied  to  him  that  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  grant  them  a  constitu- 
tion until  the  war  in  Kafraria  was  at  an 
end.  In  what  position  were  they  now  ? 
It  was  said  they  must  send  10,000  men  to 
the  Cape,  and  they  might  send  20,000  men 
there,  and  not  succeed  in  consequence  of 
their  mode  of  proceeding.  They  must  em- 
*he  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  who  were 
assist  them  if  they  were  allowed. 

Hume 


And  why  were  they  not  allowed  ?  Because 
the  Colonial  Secretary  refused  to  do  so. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Kafir  War 
would  not  only  take  away  the  whole  of 
their  surplus  revenue,  but  they  would  be 
obliged  to  levy  fresh  taxes.  They  should 
get  rid  of  that  war,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ready  in  case  of  an 
emergency  elsewhere.  He  must  repeat 
the  expression  of  his  disappointment  at  the 
measure  which  the  noble  Lord  had  allowed 
the  Colonial  Secretary  to  carry  out.  He 
saw  no  chance  of  a  change  of  policy,  and 
only  saw  a  prospect  of  the  continuation  of 
an  expense  that  would  drun  the  country  of 
its  resources.  With  respect  to  another 
question  that  had  been  referred  to,  namely^ 
their  position  with  respect  to  France. 
What,  he  asked,  had  they  to  do  with  the 
French  people  and  the  French  Government, 
except  to  maintain  the  peace,  amity,  and 
good  feeling  that  has  existed  between  the 
two  countries?  What  could  drive  many 
people  to  entertain  an  idea  that  France 
was  about  to  invade  this  country  after  the 
kindly  and  friendly  intercourse  that  had 
taken  place  last  year  in  consequence  of 
the  Exhibition  here,  and  the  reception 
of  the  English  in  Paris?  What  had 
arisen  to  create  alarm?  There  was  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  lived  by  the 
supply  of  necessaries  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  it  was  on  that  account  attempts 
were  made  to  persuade  the  people  that  an 
invasion  was  likely  to  take  place.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  increased  charge 
for  military  purposes,  and  no  such  charge 
would  be  necessary  if  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  properly  reformed.  Ho  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  military  force  of 
the  country  was  fully  sufficient.  There 
was  a  return  showing  that  185,000  men  in 
arms,  not  including  the  Navy,  were  supplied 
with  clothing  from  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Before  they  had  agreed  to  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  a  farthing,  he  would 
like  to  see  the  reforms  adopted  which  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  had  recom- 
mended, but  had  never  carried  out.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  said,  opposed 
all  changes ;  but  was  he  to  continue 
those  abuses  in  the  Army  which  ten  years 
ago  he  had  condemned  ?  They  should  not 
be  terrified  by  bugbears.  He  would  not 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  French 
people,  after  the  experience  he  had  ac- 
quired in  England,  did  not  value,  and 
would  not  adopt,  every  means  in  his  power 
to  preserve  the  alliance  with  England.  The 
statement    of   the  noble  Lord,  that,  the 
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GoTemment  of  this  country  feel  nothing 
in  common  with  those  alarmists,  would, 
he  hoped,  reach  him.  With  regard  to 
what  appeared  ahout  the  President  in  the 
English  press,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  only 
saj  that  no  man  had  heen  more  ahused  hy 
the  press  than  he  (Mr.  Hume);  hut  when 
he  was  right  he  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
if  he  were  wrong,  the  sooner  it  was  known 
the  hotter.  Let  every  man  act  that  way, 
and  they  nerer  need  he  afraid  of  the  press. 
He  hoped  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  look 
upon  the  press  as  a  hody  of  men  having  a 
particular  trade  to  carry  on,  and  particular 
ohjects  in  yiew,  and  that  they  did  not  re- 
present popular  opinion  in  this  country  in 
any  way  to  sway  puhlic  affairs.  He  was 
satisfiea  it  was  the  interest  of  England 
and  of  France  to  he  at  peace,  and  where 
it  was  their  mutual  interest  to  he  at  peace 
there  could  he  no  danger  of  war.  It  ap- 
peared from  a  return  upon  the  tahle  of  the 
HoQse  that  there  were  31  ships  of  war 
in  the  Mediterranean,  26  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  25  in  India,  and  15  iu  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  let  them  he  compared  to  the 

Proportion  x>f  vessels  possessed  hy  the 
Fnited  States,  and  consider  also  the  pro- 
tection she  gave  to  her  commerce.  The 
United  States  gave  protection  to  their 
trade  with  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  ships 
which  this  country  employed  for  the  same 
pnipose.  Let  those  ships  be  used  if  neces- 
sary, bat  while  the  country  had  that  fine 
fleet  it  should  not  be  put  to  any  additional 
expense.  He  was  glad  to  hear  tho  noble 
Lord  did  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  the 
regular  army.  There  was  to  bo  some  pro- 
posal made  respecting  the  militia,  but  he 
might  not  have  properly  understood  the 
nohle  Lord.  He  had  followed  tho  noble 
Lord  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
Bince  he  had  entered  that  House,  and 
would  be  sorry  to  port  company,  but  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  too  dilatory  of  late, 
and  had  not  had  the  courage  to  carry  out 
his  own  resolutions;  he  had  therefore  lost 
ihe  support  of  the  Reformers.  The  noble 
Iiord  would  never  be  turned  out  of  office 
by  the  Protectionists  or  Tories,  but  might 
lose  his  post  by  Reformers  not  giving  the 
BOpport  which  would  otherwise  be  given. 
He^  therefore,  counselled  the  noble  Lord 
to  take  an  active,  energetic,  vigorous 
eoorse,  and  the  noble  Lord  would  have  no 
esDse  to  complain. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  as 
many  opportunities  for  discussing  colonial 
afiirs  would  occur,  he  should  not  at  pre- 
say  a  word  on  the  subject;  but  ho 


wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  a 
matter  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 
He  had  no  desire  to  offer  any  criticisms  on 
the  ornaments  of  the  House,  or  on  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Members;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  one  of  those  heavy  can- 
delabra which  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  House  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
fell  down  upon  and  went  through  the  floor. 
It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  any  one  of 
them  were  to  fall  during  the  sitting  of  the 
House,  and  he  thought  some  guarantee 
should  be  given  that  those  things  should 
be  properly  fitted.  He  begged  also  to  point 
out  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  was 
now  sitting  on  a  spot  where  the  lamps 
leaked,  and  he  would  certainly  advise  the 
hon.  Member  to  move,  if  not  to  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  at  least  to  some  other  part  of 
the  House.  While  on  this  subject  he 
would  advert  to  another  point  that  de- 
served the  immediate  attention  of  the 
House — he  meant  the  ventilation  of  the 
building.  Upwards  of  200,0001^.  had  been 
spent  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
how  were  they  situated  now  with  regard  to 
that  point  ?  Why,  Dr.  Reid  informed  him 
(Mr.  Osborne)  last  night,  that  the  quarrel 
which  had  been  going  on  five  years  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Barry  was  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  he  further  stated,  that  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  have  the  entire  charge  of 
that  House  no  settlement  would  ever  be 
effected.  Those  two  gentlemen  by  their 
disputes  had  completely  defeated  the  efforts 
of  the  Committees  which  had  sat  on  this 
subject;  and,  great  as  were  the  talents  of 
the  noble  Lord  tho  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Buildings,  he  (Mr.  Osborne) 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  able  to  ter- 
minate the  disagreements  between  those 
two  scientific  personages.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  he  certainly  felt 
disposed  to  move  that  Dr.  Reid  should  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  be  re- 
quested to  give  some  explanation  upon  the 
subject.  That  was  tho  only  way  in  which 
the  House  could  effectually  take  up  the 
question.  They  might  go  on  spending  the 
public  money  year  after  year,  and  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  many  yaluable  men  who 
wore  arrived  at  a  stage  of  life  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  bear  with  the  heat  that 
prevailed  in  that  House.  In  his  opinion 
the  House  was  most  defectively  construct- 
ed iu  respect  of  ventilation.     It  was  Dr. 
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Rcid*s  wish  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  be  examined  on  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  course  would  be  adopted. 

Captain  FITZROY  suggested  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  substitution  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  warming  and  ventilating 
of  the  House,  for  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Reid  at  the  bar,  for  they  would  only  get 
an  exparte  statement  from  that  gentleman, 
and  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend what  should  be  done.     Every  Gentle- 
man, he  thought,  could  testify  to  the  in- 
tolerable state  of  the  House  attendant  on 
the  stench  and  puffs  of  alternate  hot  and 
cold  air  which  prevailed,  and  which  com- 
posed an  atmosphere  that  was  unbearable, 
and  this  too  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Session  which  was  likely  to  be  long,  and  oc- 
cupied with  protracted  discussions.     Such 
a   state  of  things  required  investigation, 
and  he  would  again  suggest  to  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  to  withdraw  his  proposition 
to  call  Dr.  Reid  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  give  a  notice  of  Motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  House, 
which  he   (Capt.  Fitzroy)   would   himself 
have  proposed,  but  would  now  leave  in  the 
hands  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  Most 
certainly  some  steps  should  bo  taken  in  the 
matter;  and  if  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  give 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  a  Committee,   be 
(Captain  Fitzroy)  would  move  for  one. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  no  object  would 
be  gained  by  calling  Dr.  Reid  to  the  bar, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  Committee, 
which  would  be  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
required,  and  decide  on  what  should  be 
done.  Hon.  Gentlemen  should  remember 
that  they  had  themselves  determined  that 
thcUouse  should  be  ventilated  by  Dr.  Reid, 
while  the  rest  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
building,  including  lighting,  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barry.  The  conflict 
between  these  gentlemen  had  caused  some 
confusion,  and  the  House  was  suffering  in 
consequence.  Many  of  the  alterations, 
however,  which  had  been  proposed  last 
year  had  been  only  lately  carried  out,  and 
the  ventilation  was  not  yet  brought  to  full 
pcrfeciimr,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to 
have  had  a  fair  trial.  He  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  fitzroy  asked  whether  the  noble 
Lord  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  do  so, 

Mh.  HUME  did  not  think  any  benefit 


would  result  from  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee.  There  had  been  several  Com- 
mittees already,  and  they  had  done  no  ser- 
vice, and  another  Committee  would,  iu  his 
opinion,  be  equally  useless. 

Address  ctgreecl  to : — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 
•    Adjourned  at  half  after  Six  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  February  3,  1B52, 

MiirnTBS.]  FuBUO  Bii:jj|.— 1*  Moniolpi^  Oor<> 
poration  Acta  Amendment ;  Common  ^w 
Procedure  Amendment ;  Secretary  of  Bank- 
rupts Office  Abolition. 

IRISH  SPECIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH,  see- 
ing a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
opposite,  wished  to  call  the  noble  Lord's 
attention  to  the  very  fearful  state  of  affain) 
now  existing  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  by  that  time 
aware  of  the  termination  of  the  triaU 
which  had  taken  place  in  pursuance  of  a 
Special  Commission,  and  he  thought  they 
were  rather  in  a  dilemma  with  regard  to 
the  result.  Because  either  the  issuing  of 
the  Special  Commission,  and  the  steps  ta- 
ken'^to  put  those  individuals  on  their  trial — 
and  who  were  not  found  guilty — was  a 
mistake  altogether,  or  the  representation 
made  that  the  powers  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  outrage,  were  not  warranted  bj 
the  state  of  the  facts.  He  wished  t6  know 
whether  her  Majesty's  Government  meant 
to  take  any  new  view  of  the  subject;  be* 
cause  either  these  individuals  had  been  im- 
properly brought  to  trial,  or  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  existing  powers  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord's  question,  whether,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  convictions  be- 
fore the  Special  Commission,  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  introduce  any  measure 
for  the  alteration  of  the  law.  He  could 
only  say  that  the  proceedings  of  that  Spe- 
cial Commission  had  but  just  been  furnished 
to  him,  and  since  then  he  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  communicating  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  it  was  not  possible  therefore  that  any 
decision  could  be  come  to  as  j^t, 

REFORM  OP  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  he  had  a 
question  to  pat  to  the  noble  and  learned 
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Lord  09  the  woolsack,  relative  to  the  notice 
which  had  heen  given  by  the  Government 
in  the  other  House  that  a  Bill  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  he 
introduced  into  that  House  on  Monday 
week.  Be  wished  to  know  if  that  Bill 
would  he  founded  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  in< 
tended  that  the  Bill  should  carry  into  full 
and  complete  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  notice  i|i  (question,  he  apprehended,  ap- 

SUed  to  a  Bill  which  would  be  framed  un- 
ouhtedly  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
alluded.  Until  he  had  seen  the  Bill  drawn 
out  in  full,  he  could  not  venture  to  say  whe- 
ther he  should  feel  authorised  to  recommend 
its  adoption  in'jts  entirety.  Having  consid- 
ered theReport  as  far  as  a  limited  opportu- 
nity would  allow  (for  the  document  had 
only  been  signed  a  few  days  ago,  and  its 
eontents  were  venr  voluminous),  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  ^ill  to  be  introduced  into 
the  other  House  would  carry  out  in  detail 
the  whole  or  so  much  of  the  reforms  as 
were  recommended  in  the  first  Report. 
But  the  first  Report  did  not  extend  to  the 
whole  matter;  it  embraced  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  not  the  juris- 
diction, the  Commissioners  having  reserved 
to  themselves  to  make  a  further  report  as 
to  the  jurisdiction.  He  had  found  the  la- 
hours  of  the  Commissioners  so  wide,  that 
if  he  were  to  wait  for  their  Report  before 
any  measure  was  prepared,  he  might  cause 
some  disappointment  as  to  the  period  of 
the  Session  when  it  would  be  introduced; 
and  therefore  he  had  caused  a  Bill  to  be 
prepared  which  appeared  to  him  of  very 
great  importance,  and  which  he  was  quite 
sure  would  not  interfere  with  anything 
which  the  Commissioners  might  recom- 
mend. His  Bill  would  be  brought  in  on 
Friday;  and  the  Bill  referred  to  in  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  question  would 
be  introduced  in  the  other  House  on  Mon- 
itLj  week,  and  he  could  state  would  be 
based  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rejoiced  at  the  in- 
tended introduction  of  the  two  measures 
mentioned  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
ffreat  portion  of  the  recommendations  of 
we  Commissioners.  Nothing  more  impor- 
tant could  be  laid  before  Parliament  than 
a  measure  or  measures  of  that  kind;  and 
jjk  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  he 
moat  entirely  concurred,  with  one  exception 


on  a  point  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
more  distinct.  He  could  not  see  how  tha 
Bill  supplied  means  of  keeping  down  the 
arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  cer^ 
tainly  could  have  wished  that  the  Report 
had  gone  somewhat  further;  but  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  proceeded,  and  the 
particular  recommendations  as  far  as  they 
went,  they  had  his  complete,  unhesitating, 
and  cordial  concurrence. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

The  lord  STEWARD  or  thk 
HOUSEHOLD  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster)  informed  their  Lordships  that  he 
had  waited  on  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of 
their  Lordships*  House  to  present  the 
Address  which  their  Lordships  had  adopt- 
ed in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  Tuesday.  The  Address  was 
most  graciously  received  by  Her  Majesty, 
who  returned  the  followmg  answer  to  their 
Lordships : — 

I     **  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  datifiil  Ad- 
dress. 

"  It  will  at  all  Times  bo  My  earnest  Desire  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  Measures  oaloulated  to  pro- 
mote the  Prosperity  and  Happiness  of  My  People." 

THE  KAFIR  WAR. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON:  My 
Lords,  I  was  unable  to  address  your  Lord- 
ships two  nights  ago,  when  you  voted  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  to  which  She  has 
returned  the  gracious  answer  which  we 
have  just  heard  read.  The  Motion  now 
before  you  is,  that  the  Address  be  entered 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House;  and  I  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  the  services  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  Harry  Smith,  now  in  command  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Sir  Harry  Smith  is  an  officer  who^ 
from  his  high  reputation  in  the  service, 
ought  not  to  require  any  commendation 
from  me;  but  having  filled  a  high  com- 
mand in  several  important  military  opera- 
tions  long  before,  carried  on  under  his 
direction,  and  having  now  been  recalled  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  but  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  I,  who  am  his  command- 
ing officer,  though  at  a  great  distance,  en- 
tirely approve  of  all  his  operations,  of  all 
the  orders  which  he  has  given  to  his 
troops,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
has  made  for  their  success.  I  highly  ap« 
prove  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  all 
their  operations;   I  am  fully  sensible  of 
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the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  had 
to  labour,  and  of  the  gaDantrj  with  which 
they  have  overcome  all  those  difficulties, 
and  of  the  great  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  exertions.  My  firm  belief  is,  that 
everything  has  been  done  by  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  forces,  and  the  other 
officers,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  have  myself  had  the  honour  of 
holding  the  command  of  British  troops, 
and  superintending  different  miliary  opera- 
tions in  a  similar  country,  under  three 
Governors  General  of  India;  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  not  observed  any 
serious  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
of  these  operations  of  my  gallant  Friend 
Sir  Harry  Smith.  He  has  no  doubt  com- 
mitted errors  as  others  have  done  before 
him.  The  operations  of  the  Kafirs  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  occupation  of  ex- 
tensive regions  which  in  some  places  are 
called  jungle,  in  others  bush,  but  in  reality 
it  is  thick-set,  the  thickest  wood  that  could 
be  found  anywhere.  The  Kafirs  having 
established  themselves  in  these  fastnesses, 
with  their  plunder,  on  which  they  exist, 
their  assailants  suffer  great  losses.  They 
move  away  with  more  or  less  celerity  and 
activity,  sometimes  losing  and  sometimes 
saving  their  plunder,  but  they  always 
evacuate  these  fastnesses.  Our  troops  do 
not,  cannot,  occupy  these  places.  They 
would  be  useless  to  them,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  could  not  live  in  tbem.  The 
enemy  moves  off  and  is  attacked  again; 
and  the  consequence  is,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  under  the  last  three  Govern- 
ments, that  some  of  these  fastnesses  have 
been  attacked  not  less  than  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  on  every  occasion  with 
great  loss  to  the  assailants.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  :  when  these  fast- 
nesses are  stormed  and  captured,  they 
should  be  totally  destroyed.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  such  guerilla  warfare, 
and  the  only  mode  of  subduing  a  country 
like  that,  is  to  open  roads  into  it  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  transport  of  troops  with  the 
utmost  facility.  I  have  recommended  that 
course  to  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  oppo- 
site, who,  I  believe,  has  ordered  it  to  be 
adopted  at  the  Cape.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  roads  should  be  opened  imme- 
diately into  these  fastnesses.  The  only 
foult  I  can  find  with  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
operations  is,  that  he  has  not  adopted  the 
plan  of  opeuing  such  roads,  after  he  had 
attacked  and  taken  possession  of  those 
fMtnesses.    I  have,  however,  instructed  I 

The  Duke  of  WelUngtim. 


him  to  do  so  in  future;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
great  labour — it  will  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  and  can  only  be  executed  at  great 
expense.  The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
has  ordered  that  region  to  be  laid  open; 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  war  at  the  Cape 
has  come  to  that  point  that  unless  such 
a  measure  is  adopted,  there  can  bo  no 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world-^there 
can  be  no  enjoyment  of  the  social  comforts 
of  civilised  life.  The  Kafir  chiefUuns  at 
the  head  of  10,000  or  20,000  men  estab- 
lish  themselves  in  these  fastnesses  within 
the  boundary  of  Her  Majesty's  territory, 
and  they  are  not  accessible  to  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  troops.  I  say 
then,  that  such  a  measure  must  be  adopt- 
ed; it  will  take  time,  and  can  only  be 
effected  at  great  expense;  but  the  effect 
would  be  to  give  peace,  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  social  and 
civilised  life — and  the  expense  would  not 
be  a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one 
campaign.  If  this  was  not  done  effectu- 
ally, there  would  be  no  peace  and  no  ces- 
sation of  armed  bodies  making  inroads 
upon  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  thought  it  but  fair  to  say  what  he  had 
said  of  his  gallant  Friend  Sir  Harry  Smith; 
and  that  it  was  also  right  to  say  that  all 
which  ought  to  be  done  had  not  yet  been 
done  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  which 
was  the  object  of  all  war,  namely,  peace. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  wished  to  know 
whether  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  on 
Tuesday  night  contained  any  acLCOunt  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  legality  of  which  was  discussed  at  such 
length  during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment? 

Earl  GRET  said,  the  papers  lud  on 
the  table  contained  a  fiill  account  of  the 
proceedings.  There  were  two  sets  of  pa- 
pers laid  on  the  table,  one  set  confined  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  war,  and  the 
other  to  measures  of  legislation.  The 
latter  contained  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
existing  Legislative  Council  with  regard  to 
the  body,  the  legality  of  which  was  so 
much  contested  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  last  year.  If  he  referred  to  those 
despatches,  he  would  find  that  the  Gov- 
emor  did  not  call  together  the  Legislative 
Council  until  ho  had  completed  it  to  the 
number  of  which  it  previously  consisted, 
and  it  would  continue  until  the  new  Par- 
liament came  into  operation. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  :  That  body  then 
never  was  summoned  in  its  reduced  state. 

Earl  GREY :  It  was  never  flommoned 
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in  its  reduced  state,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith 
was  always  desirous  of  having  it,  if  he 
could,  in  its  full  numher.  The  instruc- 
tions to  him  required  him,  in  case  of 
bis  inability  to  complete  the  Legislative 
Council  to  its  original  number,  to  proceed 
with  the  reduced  number;  but  if  he 
could  produce  satisfactory  nominations,  he 
was  desired  to  complete  it  to  the  increased 
number. 

PRESmENCT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
CONTROL. 
The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  as  the  nohle  Lord  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  (Lord  Broughton)  had 
retired  from  office  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  extensive  experience  would  be  of 
most  use  to  the  country,  he  wished  to 
know  what  Member  of  the  Government 
was  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  post 
thus  yacated,  as  he  desired  to  put  some 
questions  to  the  Government  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  India  ? 

Earl  GREY  said,  the  noble  Earl  ought 
to  give  notice  of  his  questions,  and  then 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  answer  them.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  must  be  aware  that  it  was 
very  common  for  the  President  of  the 
Bofurd  of  Control  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
other  House. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  was 
aware  of  that  fact,  but  it  was  certainly  ex- 
traorduiary  that  the  moment  selected  for 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trors  retirement,  should  be  just  when  his 
long  official  experience  would  be  of  most 
serrice  to  the  Government  in  revising  the 
powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which 
would  expire  in  two  years;  and  it  was 
more  extraordinary  still    that   the  noble 
Lord  should  be  succeeded  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  office  of   Secretary  at  War ;  in 
wbieh  situation  also  great  knowledge  and 
experience  were  necessary,  especially  when 
measures  were  about  to  bo  prepared  for 
itrengthening  the  national  defences;  and 
that  Secretary  at  War,  again,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  civilian,  who  knew  nothing  at 
aU  about  the  particular  department  which 
W  was  appointed  to  conduct.     He  would 
now,  howeyer,  give  notice  that  on  Tues- 
(Uj  next  he  should  first  ask  two  questions: 
vittt  measures  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  take  during  the  Session — 
if  they  were  to  take  any  measures — for 
tiie  norpose  of  putting  Parliament  in  pos- 
•emon  of  such  information  as  might  ena- 
Ueitio  legislate  with  respect  to  the  termi- 


nation of  the  present  interest  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  the  revenues  and  territories 
of  India,  and  which  interest  ceases  in 
about  two  years;  and,  further,  he  wished 
for  any  information  which  the  Government 
might  be  enabled  to  afford  respecting  tbe 
present  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Ava,  with  especial  reference  to 
tbe  expedition  and  hostile  operations 
which  were  commencing  against  the  port 
of  Ragoon. 

COUNTY  COURTS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  to 
move  their  Lordships  for  certain  returns 
respecting  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
doing  so  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  giving  notice  that  on  Tuesday  next 
he  would  state  the  course  he  intended 
to  pursue  relative  to  an  important  Bill 
which  last  year  received  the  sanction 
of  their  Lordships,  and  also  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  House,  with  some 
alteration,  but  which  Bill  was  only  pre- 
vented from  passing  owing  to  the  late 
period  of  the  Session  when  the  Commons' 
Amendments  came  on  for  consideration. 
He  alluded  to  the  County  Courts  Further 
Extension  Bill,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
their  Lordships,  had  received  a  first  read- 
ing last  Tuesday.  The  measure  was,  in 
fact,  the  same  measure  which  their  Lord- 
ships agreed  to  last  year,  the  alterations 
made  upon  it  in  the  other  House  not  af- 
fecting the  principle,  but  only  the  modus 
operandi.  He  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  communication  from  one  of  the 
Judges  who  presided  over  the  County 
Courts,  in  which  that  gentleman,  a  most 
learned  and  able  person,  expressed  his 
thankfulness  and  satisfaction  at  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  justice  administered  in 
those  courts.  The  learned  Judge  stated 
that,  strongly  as  he  had  always  been  led 
to  think  in  favour  of  the  County  Courts  in 
consequence  of  the  reports  which  he  had 
heard  respecting  them,  now  that  he  had 
seen  more  nearly  the  working  of  the  system 
by  experience,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
protection  and  comfort  which  they  af- 
forded to  the  people.  He  added,  that 
out  of  the  numerous  cases  which  had 
come  before  him,  he  had  met  with  only  one 
bad  case  of  perjury.  That  was  a  highly 
satisfactory  testimony  to  the  good  effects 
and  the  efficient  working  of  those  courts; 
and  he  reckoned  his  learned  Friend  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  having  met  with  but  one 
case  of  perjury  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience.    In  all  probability  his  st^ktemen^ 
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was  confined  to  the  cases  of  the  parties  ex- 
amined. He  had  now  to  move  for  returns 
showing  the  state  of  husiness  in  the 
country  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  and  in 
doing  so  he  must  remind  their  Lordships 
of  the  measure  he  liad  introduced  in 
the  last  Session,  having  for  its  ohject  the 
consolidation  of  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction 
with  the  County  Courts  jurisdiction.  The 
only  chance  of  effecting  that  consolidation 
was  by  not  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
offices  of  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  as 
they  occurred,  or,  if  they  were  filled  up, 
that  the  persons  who  were  appointed  to 
them  should  receive  their  appointment  to 
such  offices  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
on  which  other  office-bearers,  including 
the  Welsh  Judges,  had  sometimes  been 
appointed,  namely,  that  in  ease  of  their 
accepting  the  office,  they  were  to  have  no 
claim  to  compensation  if  it  should  please 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  to  abolish  those 
offices.  He  considered  that  either  the  va- 
cancies should  not  be  filled  up,  or,  if  filled 
up,  it  should  be  in  that  manner  and  on 
those  terms.  When  the  returns  which  he 
now  moved  for  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  their  Lordships  would  see  that  in 
some  of  the  country  Courts  of  Bankruptcy 
there  really  was  very  little,  indeed,  of 
business  transacted.  It  was  stated  that 
in  some  of  those  Courts  a  period  of  two 
months  sometimes  elapsed  without  any 
meetings  being  held  for  despatching  bu- 
siness. Whether  that  representation  was 
well  founded  or  not,  he  would  not  under- 
take to  say  :  they  would  be  able  tq  judge 
when  the  returns  were  made;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  could  not  always  rely  on 
the  returns  of  the  number  of  meetings  as 
affording  an  indication  of  the  real  amount 
of  business  transacted,  for  he  knew  by 
what  had  formerly  occurred  that  it  was 
customary  to  sot  down  notices  of  meetings 
in  these  Courts  when  there  was  little  or 
no  business  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
the  meeting  was  merely  nominal.  At  all 
events,  the  returns  for  which  he  moved 
would  furnish  much  important,  and  in- 
deed absolutely  necessary,  information  with 
regard  to  the  country  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  Returns  moved  for  by  the  noble 
Lord  were  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
The  LORD    CHANCELLOR   begged 
to  lay  on  their  Lordshipa'   table  a   Bill 
Lord  Brougham 


founded  on  the  Report  of  iho  Oonimis- 
sioners  appointed  to  inqniro  into  the  Oonrtt 
of  Law  and  Equity,  for  regulating  the  or- 
dinary proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Ooiii« 
men  Law.  He  might  observe  that  the  Bill 
dispensed  with  a  great  number  of  forms 
heretofore  necessary,  that  it  simplified 
every  proceeding,  and  that  it  remoTod 
altogether  the  consequences  of  merelj 
technical  objections.  It  also  tended  to 
expedite  the  course  of  actions  at  law,  and 
would  entirely  prevent  those  delays  which 
occasionally  occurred,  owing  to  the  tech- 
nical nature  of  the  proceedings.  He  might 
also  mention  that  this  Bill  was  but  the 
first  of  several  others  of  a  similar  ehaimetev 
that  would  be  laid  before  their  Lordahipi 
during  the  present  Session. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  expressed  his  satia* 
faction  at  a  measure  of  so  importani  a 
nature,  and  from  which  so  mucn  henefii 
might  be  anticipated,  being  laid  before 
their  Lordships  at  that  early  period.  Th^ 
Commissioners,  on  whose  Report  the  Bill 
was  said  to  be  framed,  were  wise  men,  and 
rejected  the  notion  that  legal  proceedings 
could  be  entirely  divested  of  their  teohnieal 
character.  Formerly  there  prevailed  a 
system  of  optimism  with  regard  to  the 
common  law;  now  there  prevailed  a  system 
of  pessimism.  A  notion  was  abroaa  that 
a  Judge,  like  a  Turkish  Cadi,  had  noMng 
to  do  but  to  call  witnesses  before  him, 
examine  them,  and  give  his  opinion.  Bat 
doubtless  a  great  number  of  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  the  law, 
which  ought  to  be  and  which  would  be 
removed,  and  proceedings  would  become 
much  more  expeditious,  much  more  simple, 
and  much  more  economical  than  thej  had 
been  heretofore.  There  was  one  matter 
in  which  he  took  a  peculiar  interest,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  his  noble 
Friend  whether  any  st^s  were  intended 
to  be  taken  in  regard  to  it.  He  alluded 
to  the  question  of  fees,  the  abuses  ^  whioh 
had  been  most  enormous,  and  though  the 
evil  was  not  so  great  in  amount  as  it  for- 
merly was,  yet  it  still  existed  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  was  very  unequal  in  its  distri- 
bution. What  he  (Lord  Campbell)  desired 
was,  that  there  should  be  one  fee  imposed 
early  in  the  cause,  which  would  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses, 
and  that  all  the  officers  connected  with  the 
courts  of  law  should  be  paid  bj  salaries, 
and  not  by  fees.  It  was  partly  a  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Commissioners  that  the 
officers  of  the  courts  should  he  paid  bj 
salaries,  and  not  by  fees,  and  it  would  gWe 
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him  great  aatisfaetion  to  hear  that  a  Bill 
fbr  efiecting  that  reoommendation  would 
be  brought  before  Parliament. 

The  LOBD  CHANCELLOR  said,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  find  that 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  Bill  which  he 
had  had  the  honour  to  lay  upon  the  table 
would  be  to  diminish  fees  to  a  very  great 
extent,  for  by  it  the  great  length  and  delay 
of  proceedings  would  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  by  that  means  the  fees  would  be  de- 
creased in  number.  It  was  also  in  con- 
templation still  further  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  fees  by  increasing  the  use  of 
■tamps  in  proceedings;  but  whether  it 
vonla  be  wise  to  do  away  with  fees  alto- 
gether, he  would  not  undertake  to  say. 
The  Bill  which  he  had  already  alluded  to 
lelating  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  annihi- 
lated all  fees,  and  put  the  whole  of  the 
oiBcers  of  the  court  on  salaries.  He  quite 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  fees  should  not  exceed  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  judicial  estab- 
lishments, and  as  much  as  possible  had 
been  done  with  the  view  of  reducing  fees 
to  that  point.  He  might  mention  that  one 
ef  the  ODJeets  of  the  Bills  to  which  he  had 
alliided  was  to  transfer  all  Judges*  salaries 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  now  begged 
loave  to  lay  upon  the  table  another  Bill  for 
the  pmrpose  of  doing  away  with  the  office 
of  Sooretary  of  Bankruptcy,  and  also  to  put 
an  end  to  the  office  of  secretary  formerly 
attached  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Bonkmptcy. 

Babl  FITZWILLIAM  said,    that  the 
oonaeqnence  of  the  alteration  in  the  pay- 
BMBt  of  the  Judges'  salaries,  mentioned  by 
the  Lord   Chancellor,   would  be  to  add 
28,0001.  A  year  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
LoBD  BROUGHAM  was  quite  certain 
that  even  a  larger  sum  than  that  would 
BOfer  bo  g^dged,  either  by  the  people  of 
tUa  ooontry,  or  by  those  who  represented 
iho  people  in  Parliament.     He  felt  sure 
Aat  any  measure  for  relieving  the  suitor, 
worn  af^eved  by  the  complication   and 
dflkya  of   proceedings    in  the   Court   of 
Ohanoery,  would  meet  with  general  appro- 
katiqn,  and  that  the  nation  would  not  be 
ltd  away  by  any  false  notion  of  economy — 
Ait  worst  possible  system  of  saving  where 
)M  ought  to  be  liberal,  which  was  usually 
■eeompanied  by  lavish  expenses  where  you 
Mght  to  be  saving.      All   the  old  argu- 
■nii  in  favour  of  expensive  law  had  been 
lUadlj  exploded  since  the  time  of  Ben- 
Aim.   One  of  them  was,  that  law  ought  to 
he  tunA  like  any  other  luxury,  and  that 


the  expenses  and  delays  of  the  law  had  a 
salutary  tendency  to  prevent  people  from 
having  recourse  to  it  too  hastily.  But  that 
was  a  doctrine  which  he  was  quite  sure 
his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  would 
never  sanction  by  his  authority.  He 
begged  to  ask  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  the  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  by  him  relating  to 
proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
Lord  Dcnman? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  felt  anxious  to  lay  the  Bill  on  the  table 
at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Session,  and 
as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Denman)  had  informed  him  that  he  pro- 
posed shortly  to  express  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  in  a  pamphlet,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
wait  until  that  pamphlet  had  appeared  be- 
fore he  had  brought  forward  the  Bill.  He 
had  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  Bill 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Willes,  to  whom 
the  public  was  already  so  much  indebted. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  claimed  no  credit 
for  it,  for  it  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  No  one 
could  be  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  great  learning  and 
experience  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  post- 
pone the  Bill. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  no  delay  had  taken  place  in 
bringing  forward  the  measure. 

Bill  read  1». 

REGISTRATION  OF  DEEDS. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  it  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  autho- 
rised to  state  that  a  measure  relating  to 
the  Registration  of  Deeds  would  be  intro- 
duced by  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  earliest  day  that  could  be 
found  for  that  purpose.  The  question  had 
been  lately  propounded,  '•  Will  you  regis- 
ter your  deeds?"  and  to  that  question  a 
right  hon.  Friend  of  his.  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
dcn,  who  was  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  profession, 
had  replied,  **  No."  Now,  he  (Lord 
Campbell)  said,  *'  Yes."  Register  your 
Deeds,  he  would  say,  and  by  so  doing  you 
would  more  readily  prove  the  validity  of 
your  title,  and  diminish  the  expenses  of  a 
transfer  of  property.  He  trusted  that  the 
Government  Bill  on  this  subject,  about  to 
be  introduced,  would  carry  along  with  it 
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some  degree  of  reputation  for  last  Session, 
and  that  in  the  present  Session  it  would 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  some  measure  of  this  nature 
must  form  the  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment in  the  law  of  real  property. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  that 
this  was  a  question  upon  which  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  care  ought  to  be  taken 
before  anything  could  be  done.  An  Act 
which  involved  the  necessity  of  registering 
in  a  public  office  every  deed  relating  to 
property,  would  be  productive  of  very  great 
inconvenience  to  those  who  had  dealings  in 
small  quantities  of  land.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  all  registration.  Far  from  it.  He 
thought  there  were  great  advantages  con- 
nected with  it;  but  a  measure  such  as  was 
brought  forward  last  year  was  calculated 
to  impose  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
in  the  transfer  of  small  properties.  He 
hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be  relieved  of 
that  obnoxious  provision  which  exposed  to 
every  curious  eye  the  deeds  executed  by 
private  persons. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  the  Bill 
of  last  year  had  since  undergone  much  dis- 
cussion out  of  doors,  especially  in  the  Ri- 
dings of  Yorkshire,  and  he  was  happy  to 
say  that,  generally,  there  was  an  inclina- 
tion in  favour  of  registration,  and  almost 
all  tho  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  approved 
of.  One,  however,  was  invariably  objected 
to,  an  important  clause,  but  one  to  which 
there  seemed  insuperable  difficulties — that 
was  the  principle  of  centralis.ation.  Many 
great  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the 
registry  of  deeds  should  not  be  confined  to 
a  single  office,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  It  is  six  of  one 
and  a  half-a-dozen  of  tho  other  which  plan 
you  adopt. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  stated, 
that  the  Bill  had  undergone  no  change 
since  last  year,  except  the  simplification 
of  some  of  its  terms. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  repeated  his 
conviction  that  the  measure  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience  to  private 
persons,  by  the  exposure  which  it  would 
entail  of  the  deeds  and  agreements  re- 
lating to  their  properties. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  would  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl,  that  in  consequence 
of  similar  objections  which  had  been  urged 
last  Se  n,  a  olaiue  was  introduced  into 
BiU^  w    sh :       ii  t  all  registered 

Tifon  op  to  the*  owner 
idatodi  and 


that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  registry,  without  producing  the 
original  documents.  This  would  effectually 
prevent  these  things  being  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  curious. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday ^  February  5,  1852. 
Minutes.]    Fubuo  Bill. — 1^  County  Rates. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Acts  [9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  58,  Public  Houses 
(Scotland) ;  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  81,  Excise 
Licences]  read. 

Mb.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
laws  regulating  Public  Houses  in  Scotland, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  Bill  on  the 
subject. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  they  should  have 
some  reason  assigned  for  this  Motion.  He 
had  received  no  instruction  from  Scotland 
that  any  such  Bill  was  necessary,  and 
knew  nothing  of  it;  but  they  should  have 
some  ground  assigned  for  proposing  to 
disturb  all  the  vested  interests,  many  of 
them  important,  by  a  new  measure  that 
would  re-establish  a  monopoly,  and  make 
changes  very  undesirable. 

Mb.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  said,  this 
was  a  mere  preliminary  step  towards  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  wait  till  he  saw  the  Bill,  he  (Mr. 
Mackenzie)  thought  he  would  see  that  there 
wns  no  intention  of  establishing  a  monopoly. 
A  Bill  had  been  passed  in  the  other  House 
last  year,  which  came  to  that  House  so 
late  in  the  Session  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  it  into  law.  He  wished  only  to  re- 
introduce that  Bill  early  into  the  House, 
and  should  propose  after  the  second  read-. 
ing  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee  com- 
petent to  deal  with  this  question,  from 
whose  deliberations  he  hoped  such  a  mea- 
sure would  come  forth  as  the  House  would 
be  satisfied  to  pass.  It  was  not  Yery 
agreeable  for  a  Scottish  Member  to  be 
called  upon  to  state  the  grounds  of  this 
measure  in  the  grievous  amount  of  dmnken- 
ness  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the 
enormous  consumption  of  whisky  by  the 
lower  orders  of  that  country.  He  belieyed 
it  was  acknowledged  by  everybody  who 
had  been  there,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
some  measure  checking  the  fineilities  for 
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BQcb  consumption  should  be  introduced, 
ftnd  he  asked  to  do  something  towards  it 
by  this  Bill,  the  principles  of  which  might 
be  much  better  discussed  on  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  HUME  could  only  say  that  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  allowed  a  Bill  of 
Bucb  importance  as  this  to  pass  without  a 
word,  the  House  would  be  better  without 
ihem. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
although  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject,  he  could  not 
see  that  there  was  any  objection  to  be  made 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
leave  to  introduce  his  Bill. 

The  House  in  Committee. 

Rciohfed — "  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bin  for  the  better  regulation  of  Public  Houses 
fai  Scotland." 

Reeolotion  reported: — Bill  ordered  to 
be  brought  in. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— A  SUPPLY. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  Queen's 
Speech, 

Hb.  speaker  read  the  portion  of  the 
Speech  relating  to  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  nioved, 
*'  that  a  Supply  be  granted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty." 

Mr.  HUME  begged  to  ask  whether,  in 
presenting  the  Estimates  for  the  Army  and 
Kavj  to  the  House,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
recommendations  lately  made  of  changes 
which  had  been  proved  to  bo  absolutely  ne- 
cessary by  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  which  sat  three  years  ago.  The 
Cfidence  taken  before  that  Committee  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  showed  clearly 
and  distinctly  that  improvements  of  great 
importance,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
mefficiencY  but  the  economy  of  both  ser- 
ineed  could  bo  effected.  Although  that 
Committee  separated  last  Session  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  did  not  make 
so  foil  report  as  was  intended,  in  consc- 

rice  of  the  loss  of  their  chairman,  they 
offer  some  recommendations,  and  he 
wisiied  to  know  if  it  would  appear  from  the 
Istimates  whether  those  recommendations 
imi  to  be  carried  out. 
:tlie  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
ftUUt'  iMid,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 


(Sir  F.  Baring)  who  had  moved  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  the  two  previous  Sessions,  had 
then  stated  what  had  been  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Secretary  at  War,  in  moving 
the  Army  Estimates  last  Session,  had  also 
shown  that  the  expenditure  in  that  depart- 
ment had  been  very  considerably  reduced. 
As  far  as  he  recollected,  it  appeared  from 
the  statements  last  year,  that  a  consider- 
ably increased  force  would  be  maintained 
at  an  expenditure  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  proper  time,  however,  for 
any  details  upon  this  subject,  would  bo 
when  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  were 
moved,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
then  be  furnished  in  the  fullest  manner  by 
his  light  hon.  Friends  by  whom  that  duty 
would  be  performed. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works.  It 
had  been  stated  on  the  previous  evening 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne),  that  one  of  the  chandeliers  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  House  had 
fallen.  He  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  noble  Lord  was  in  a  position 
to  assure  the  House  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  similar  occurrence  taking 
place?  He  also  wished  to  know  whether 
any  means  could  bo  taken  to  make  the 
lamps  bum  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  that  having 
heard  the  report  that  a  chandelier  had 
fallen  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Barry,  who,  in  reply  to  a  question 
upon  the  subject,  presented  him  with  a 
paper  (signed  by  the  contractor,  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  the  foreman,  and  every  one 
engaged  in  the  building)  denying  that  such 
was  the  fact.  On  the  3rd  of  January  a 
workman  let  fall  a  piece  of  iron,  which 
went  through  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
this  might  have  given  rise  to  the  report. 
The  defective  burning  of  the  lamps  arose, 
he  understood,  partly  from  there  having 
been  a  leakage  of  the  gas,  and  partly  from 
its  not  having  been  possible  for  the  gas- 
fltters  to  complete  their  work  within  tho 
time  expected. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
he  did  not  make  the  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  fall  of  the  chandelier  on 
his  own  responsibility;  he  had  it  from  a 
Member  of  the  Government,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lichfield  (Lord  Anson), 
who  told  it  to  him  upon  the  authority 
of  the  seconder  of  the  Address  (Mr. 
Carter). 
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Committee  thereupon  To-morrow, 
The  House  adjourued  at  a  quarter  after 
Five  o*jBlock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  February  6, 1852. 

THE    KAFIR   WAlt— SALE   OF   AMMUNI 
TION  TO  THE  KAFIRS. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  seeing  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  his  place,  he  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question,  before  answer- 
ing which,  he  hoped  he  would  not  require 
the  formality  of  a  notice.  He  had  seen  in 
the  papers  which  the  noble  Earl  had  laid 
upon  the  table  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
a  statement  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
extremely  revolting  to  the  public,  as  show- 
ing a  degree  of  cupidity  and  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  feelings  of  patriotism  which  was 
highly  discreditable  to  this  country.  The 
statement  was,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  had  been  recently  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
there  sold  to  our  enemies  the  Kafirs.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  these  papers,  spoke  justly  in 
tbe  strongest  language  of  this  practice. 
Certainly  the  noble  Earl  appeared  to  have 
done  what  he  could  on  the  occasion,  by 
giving  directions  to  the  Governor  to  follow 
up  with  severity  any  person  detected  in 
selling  this  ammunition  when  it  reached 
the  Cape;  but  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  whether  he  could  not  take  measures 
in  this  country  for  stopping  the  further 
export  of  that  material;  because,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  large  quantities  of  gunpow- 
der  could  not  be  exported  without  some 
permission  from  the  authorities  in  England, 
and  must  be  shipped,  he  believed,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Ordnance.  He  wish- 
ed to  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  noble 
Earl  had  any  intention  of  bringing  persons 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  in  this  country  to 
trial  or  exposure;  whether  there  were  any 
means  of  preventing  the  continuance  of 
such  a  practice;  and  whether  he  was  aware 
that  arms  as  well  as  ammunition  were  car- 
ried from  this  country  to  tbe  Cape  to  be 
sold  to  our  enemies  ? 

Earl  GREY  said,  in  reference  to  the 
important  subject  involved  in  the  noble 
EarFs  question,  he  thought  the  best  mode 
in  which  he  could  answer  it  was  by  simply 
stating  to  the  House  precisely  what  had 
occurred.  He  was  quite  aware,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  that  very  large  quantities 


of  gunpowder  had  been  sent  from  this 
country  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  he 
was  also  aware  uiat  there  was  no  Uw  to 
prohibit  it;  he  believed,  also,  that  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  sent  it  out  without 
knowing  the  bad  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applied;  for  in  peaceable  times  gunpowder 
was  one  of  the  main  articles  of  export  to 
the  Cape,  where  a  great  quantity  of  it  was 
used,  it  being  a  necessary  article  in  the 
colony.     But  in  the  month  of  NoTember 
last,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms communicated  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to 
himself  the  fact  that  these  shipments  of 
gunpowder  and  arms   to  the  Uape  were 
going  on.     The  moment  that  he  reoeifod 
this  intimation,  he  (Earl  Grey)  wrote  a 
despatch  at  once  to  the  Governor  at  the 
Cape  (which  despatch  was  included  in  the 
papers  on  their  Lordships'  table),  and  in 
It  he  called  his  Excellency's  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  that  he  might  direct  im- 
mediate measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  arms  and  ammunition  from  being  used 
so  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
At  the  same  time,  on  consulting  with  tiie 
Board  of  Customs  and  other  persons  that 
he  thought  capable  of  giving  him  the  best 
advice,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  stop 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
from  this  country;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
by  doing  so,  if  the  gunpowder  was  intended 
for  unlawful  purposes,  it  would  only  put 
the   exporters  on  their  guard,  ana  they 
could  send  it  first  to  France  or  Holland, 
whence  it  could  be  taken  and  landed  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Africa  without  going 
to  Cape  Town  or  Graham's  Town :  and, 
secondly,  because  he  thought  that  hj  con- 
tinuing to  allow  the  transmission  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Cape,  without  any 
interference  with  it  at  home,  he  should  be 
able  to  cut  up  the  traffic  more  certainly  and 
effectually;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that, 
in  a  report  that  he  had  receired  within 
the  last  few  days  from  the  collector  of  cut* 
toms  at  the  Cape,  that  gentlemen  express- 
ed a  strong  opinion  that  the  best  course  to 
adopt  was  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  traffic 
when  it  approached  the  colony,  rather  than 
attempt  to  check   it  from   this  country. 
Their  Lordships  would  be  aware  from  the 
despatches  on  the  table,  that  an  ordinance 
had  been  passed  (he  was  bound  to  say, 
when  it  was  too  late)  by  the  LeffialatiTe 
Council  at  the  Cape,  for  intercepting  the 
trade  there;  and  he  had  received,  on]|j  yes* 
terday,  from  the  Adouralty,  a  nporl  miok 
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ibe  Cmnmodore  on  the  African  station, 
stating  thftt  lie  had  despatched  one  of  the 
Teftsehi  under  his  command  to  prevent  gun- 
powder irom  heing  landed  on  the  West 
CoaAI  of  Africa.  He  was  informed  by  a 
TOfT  aide  offioer  that  the  places  where  the 
Umding  <rf  it  was  practicaole  were  so  very 
few  thai  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
iniermpting  the  traffic;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  Was  utterly  impossible  to  prevent 
ihe  loyal  inhabitants  and  farmers  in  the 
coloDy  from  purchasing  powder,  because 
itiey  required  to  have  it  for  their  own  de- 
fence^  not  only  against  the  Kafirs,  but 
also  against  the  wild  beasts  abounding  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  and  which  were  a  source 
of  yery  serious  danger.  After  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  the  Legislative 
CoancO  at  the  Gape  had  decided  on  a 
measure  which  had  now  become  law,  as  on 
the  whole  the  best  course  that  could  be 
adopted;  and  he  was  led  to  hope,  by  the 
information  that  he  had  received,  that 
being  armed  with  these  powers  the  Go- 
Temment  would  be  able  to  suppress  this 
traffic.  But  he  was  concerned  to  add  that, 
in  his  opinion,  this  precaution  had  been 
taken  much  too  late,  and  it  was  to  him 
quite  incomprehensible,  knowing  the  strong 
laws  in  existence  at  the  Cape  against  the 
sale  of  gunpowder  to  the  Kaffirs,  that  this 
trade  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long. 
The  Commodore  reported  that  the  trade 
WAS  now  stopped;  but  his  expression  was 
that  during  tne  last  few  months  several 
hundred  tons  of  powder  had  been  landed 
along  the  western  coast. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  if  the  sale  of  gun- 
powder at  the  Cape  was  placed  under  this 
restriction,  that  licences  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Government  by  persons  to 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  self-defence, 
either  against  the  Kafirs  or  wild  beasts, 
we  should  have  some  guarantee  against 
the  enemy  obtaining  it.  The  noble  Earl 
had  forgotten  that  his  question  applied  to 
arms  as  well  as  to  gunpowder. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  except  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
passed  last  February  instead  of  last  No- 
Tcmber.  The  instructions  he  had  given 
extended  to  the  prevention  of  the  trade  in 
arms  as  well  as  gunpowder  intended  for 
the  enemy.  He  had  seen  in  the  news- 
papers a  report  of  certain  shipments  of 
arms  fi*om  this  country;  but  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  Cape;  he  helieyed  they  were  for 


traffic  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
^xfrica 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  was  un- 
derstood  to  make  an  inquiry  about  the  use 
of  arms  by  the  population  at  the  Cape; 
to  which 

Earl  GREY  replied,  that  he  thought 
in  that  country  it  was  the  fashion  for  al- 
most everybody  to  carry  arms. 

RECALL  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SIR  H. 
SMITH  FROM  THE  CAPE. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that  as  the  subject  of  the  Kaffir  war 
had  been  that  evening  brought  under  con- 
sideration, be  could  not  refrain  from  put- 
ting— though  without  notice — two  or  three 
questions  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite  of  a 
professional  character.  His  first  question 
had  reference  to  the  despatch  of  Earl 
Grey,  dated  the  l4th  of  January  last, 
conveying  to  Major  General  Sir  Barry 
Smith  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  on 
his  military  operations.  Now,  he  had 
heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
speech  delivered  last  night  by  hisT  noble 
and  gallant  Friend  near  him  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington) — the  highest  authority  on 
military  matters  in  the  world — on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  H.  Smith.  He  felt  that  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  had  spoken  most 
fitly  for  his  own  dignity,  and  most  fitly  for 
the  high  character  of  Sir  H.  Smith.  His 
noble  and  gallant  Friend's  speech  would 
be  a  panacea  for  the  feelings  of  mortifica- 
tion which  Sir  H.  Smith  must  endure  on 
hearing  that  he  was  made  a  victim  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry)  did  not  dispute  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  dismiss  any  officer; 
but  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Army  that  that  right 
should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion. It  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  dismiss  an  officer  of  high 
reputation  at  its  pleasure,  and  to  place  in 
his  stead  an  officer  whose  military  exploits 
were  not  known.  It  seemed  strange  that 
any  Government  should  venture  to  place 
in  command  an  officer  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  duties,  and  should  dismiss  an  officer 
who  had  had  great  experience  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  selection  made  of  a  new 
Governor  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  must 
go  to  the  country  as  a  selection  of  the 
noble  Earl;  for  the  determination  to  dis- 
miss Sir  H.  Smith  was  not  formed  on  any 
decision  of  his  noble  and  gallant  Friend 
near  him,  but  on  the  tp«0  diosit  of  the 
noble  Earl  alone.     Sir  H.  Smith  was  not 
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an  officer  of  ordinary  character;  for,  with- 
out him,  where  would  have  been  the  vic- 
tory of  Aliwal  ?  His  high  character  was 
the  property  of  his  country,  and  therefore 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry)  wished 
to  know  what  the  precedents  were  on 
which  the  noble  Earl  defended  his  recall 
of  Sir  H.  Smith,  and  the  appointment  of 
Major-General  Cathcart  as  his  successor  ? 
If  tho  war  should  become  worse  in  Ea- 
fraria,  on  tho  noble  Earl  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  rest  the  responsibility  for  the 
disaster.  He  doubted  the  policy  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  dispensing  thus  uncere- 
moniouslv  with  the  services  of  such  an 
officer  as  Sir  H.  Smith,  after  the  high 
testimonial  to  his  merits  which  had  been 
recently  given  by  his  noble  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  con- 
clnded  by  asking  the  noble  Earl  whether 
the  dismissal  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  was 
entirelv  the  act  of  the  Colonial  Office;  and 
whether  the  appointment  of  Major- Gen- 
eral Cathcart  as  successor  to  General  Sir 
H.  Smith,  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Gos>d  Hope,  was  founded  on  the  selection 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  or  whether  it  was 
the  appointment  of  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self? 

Earl  GREY  :  Mv  Lords.  I  am  not  sure 
if  the  questions  just  put  by  the  noble  Mr.r- 
quess  opposite  are  of  a  very  usual  desorip- 
tioa.  1  am  q-ahe  certain  that  many  of  the 
reriarks  that  he  has  made  are  remarks  in 
which  it  would  be  verv  nnfittinir  in  me,  on 
th:5  occasion  at  all  events,  to  follow  him. 
If  the  noble  Marquess  wishes  to  question  j 
the  measure  which  has  been  adopted  by 
tie  Orovemiaent,  let  him  do  so  in  the  re- 
cu^.ar  wav,  and  take  the  sense  of  vour 
LoTviships*  House  on  the  subject,  and  I 
sha'.!  be  prepared  to  defend  the  course 
wh:oh  wc  have  pursued.  But  raere  irre- 
pilar  rescarks  at  this  lime  on  so  iusp^nant 
a  suVcct  shall  not  lead  me  into  folIowmiT 
the  noKe  Marquess.  1  wiU  only  say  thus 
much  in  answer  to  his  question,  first,  iv- 
Cirdi!^C  tJw  TWJul  of  S*.r  Henrv  Smith. 
It  appeared  to  me.  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  those  despatches  to  wh:ch  the  noMe 
Marquess  advened,  that  that  o5EvVr  cuiiht 
to  Ne  rcHevesi  fivxu  h:s  prcscut  du::e*.  1 
c.-csuhed  w.v  OoV,eac::cs  on  the  suViect: 
anc,  w:th  their  uuar.:r»^ous  ccuscr.:,  1  de- 
t«nc:»^  to  subn.'':;  the  aivice  to  Her  Mi- 
jcsiy*  oa  cons:^era::cr.»  net  cjl.''*u5:vc> 
iiiUita?T  ^as  k>  tlktsc  wh,^  rcA.;  tho  yJt>:'^ 
«a  ^  takblo  will  be  ev>3cr.t.  ar.d  as  :<  rur- 
Act  mktti  bv  the  vcrv  wcent  d:sc::sis:ca 


and  conversation  in  this  Hoase),  that  we 
considered  it  necessary,  although  a  most 
painful  duty,  to  relieve  Sir  Harry  Smith 
from  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Having  determined  on  that 
course,  most  undoubtedly  I  did  not  deter- 
mine on  the  selection  of  the  officer  whose 
name  I  submitted  to  the  Queen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, without  consulting  the  highest  mi- 
litary authority  to  which  it  was  in  mj 
power  to  appeal.  I  did  consult  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  table  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), and  I  think  the  noble  Bake  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  on  naming  Major- 
General  Cathcart  as  the  person  who  might 
properly  be  appointed  to  this  responsible 
situation,  the  answer  of  the  C^Hnmander- 
in-Chief  was,  that  if  Sir  Harry  Smith  was 
to  be  relieved,  he  did  not  tlunk  that  any 
officer  could  be  selected  more  fit  for  that 
military  employment  than  Major-Qeneral 
Cathcart.  This  answer  1  hope  will  satisfy 
the  noble  Marquess;  and  certainly  I  de- 
cline to  go  any  further,  and  discnss  now 
at  greater  length  the  reasons  for  the  mea- 
sure we  have  taken.  1  will  only  add*  that 
having  had  intercourse  with  Sir  Harry 
Smith  before  he  went  to  the  Cape,  and 
having  had  the  highest  respect  for  his 
character,  and  believing  him  enUtled  to 
the  high  reputation  which  he  bears,  it  has 
never  been  mv  lot  while  I  have  had  to 
conduct  public  affairs,  to  have  so  painful  a 
duty  cast  upon  me  as  having  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  recall  him.  But  believing 
in  my  conscience  that  that  measure  was 
necessary,  1  could  not  shrink  from  per- 
forming my  duty,  however  painful  it  might 
be. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION. 

LoRik  BROUGHAM  said,  that  in  moving 
for  returns  of  the  cases  of  appeal  to  their 
LoT^lships*  Honse  under  its  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, he  wished  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  few  obserrations  re- 
garding the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the 
courts  in  Scotland.  He  had  been  repre- 
sented last  Session  as  having  expressed 
his  opinion  that  their  Lordships  shooUl 
hare  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  Scoteh 
Jndgcts.  v^r  of  an  assessor-  from  these  Comis, 
:n  heariug  appeals  from  Scotland.  Now, 
^'pinson  which  he  had  expressed  was 
the  revcTse  of  that«  for  he  conndered 
thit  the  siiL^^jestion.  which  was  rerj  Ekely 
: :  V^  niade  :::  cccseqnesce  of  the  ealKng 
:n  ^q~::y  .^^res  lo  assist  the  Hoose 
en  r>^*lsh  cj;^cs«  wodd  be  attended  with 
di&«Iiies  thai  wez^ 
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regarded  these  forms  in  Scotland.  The 
Facultj  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh  had  sent 
tip  a  part  of  their  body  on  a  former  occa- 
sion to  ooDfer  with  himself  and  some  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friends  upon  the  subject. 
He  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
them,  having  left  town  before  their  arrival; 
and  the  result  of  their  communications  had 
been»  so  far  as  his  own  opinion  was  con- 
cemed»  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
were  not  perhaps  wholly  insurmountable, 
and  that  some  means  might  by  possibility 
be  devised  to  remove  the  anomaly  of  the 
present  arrangements.  He  could  go  no 
nirther  than  this.  At  all  events,  every 
one  must  feel  that  those  difficulties  were 
great  enough  to  make  the  House  pause 
before  it  effected  any  important  change  in 
the  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  apply  every  relief  and 
remedy  that  could  be  suggested  which 
might  appear  likely  to  lessen  the  mischief 
compluned  of.  Without  going  into  the 
entire  question,  he  was  about  to  suggest 
to  their  Lordships  and  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  very  important 
improvement  in  their  mode  of  conducting 
the  appellate  business,  which  he  would 
venture  to  say — and  he  spoke  on  the 
strength  of  communications  he  had  had 
with  certain  of  the  heads  of  the  Courts 
in  Scotland — would  have  a  most  valuable 
effect  in  removing  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  It  was  simply  that  they  should  take 
the  Scotch  appeals  together  at  some  pe- 
riod of  the  Session,  and  he  should  say,  at 
that  period  of  the  Session  which  was  most 
convenient  to  the  Scotch  practitioners. 
There  were  two  months  of  recess  in  the 
Scotch  courts,  commencing  in  March  and 
ending  in  May.  Why,  then,  should  not 
their  Lordships  take  these  two  months  for 
the  Scotch  appeals  ?  The  suitors  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  such  an  arrangement,  because 
they  would  gain  advantage  by  having  the 
£ret  part  of  the  Session  devoted  entirely 
to  their  business;  and  if  there  were  any 
special  case  requiring  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  House,  the  Scotch  appeals 
might  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  thought  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  they  should  take  the  Scotch  appeals 
continuously,  which  would  be  the  course 
most  convenient  for  Scotch  practitioners 
and  suitors,  and  would  also  be  the  best  for 
their  Lordships  themselves,  because  it  would 
procure  for  them  the  assistance  and  aid  of 
pcotcli  lawyers.     It  was  of  essential  im- 
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portance,  too,  that  cases  should  be  heard 
(He  die  in  diem,  without  any  interval  or 
adjournment. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
undoubtedly  there  was  considerable  incon- 
venience and  anomaly  connected  with  the 
hearing  of  Scotch  cases  in  their  Lordships' 
House :  but  ho  was  not  aware  that  any 
different  course  from  that  now  pursued  had 
been  proposed  by  Scotch  practitioners. 
However,  he  was  now  in  communication 
with  members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Scotland  upon  the  subject,  and  he  should 
give  his  best  consideration  to  any  changes 
which  they  might  suggest  in  the  present 
arrangements. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  addition  to  what  had  already 
fallen  from  him.  It  was  supposed  that  on 
a  former  occasion  he  had  charged  the  noble 
Earl  upon  tho  cross  benches  (Earl  Fits- 
william)  with  having  entertained  the  pre- 
posterous notion  that  the  diminution  of 
fees,  or,  in  other  words,  of  law  taxes, 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  foster  a 
mischievous  spirit  of  litigation,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lawsuits.  He 
had  never  brought  so  unjust  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  noble  Earl.  He  had,  in- 
deed, with  pain  and  astonishment,  found 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon  the 
woolsack  expressing  opinions,  last  night, 
in  favour  of  that  exploded  heresy,  and  he 
had  then  taken  occasion  to  say,  what  he 
would  now  repeat,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  he  did  not 
think  there  had  been  a  sensible  man  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  seventy  years,  indeed 
never  since  the  days  and  the  earlier  days 
of  the  illustrious  Bentham,  who  had  cher- 
ished ideas  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
reason  as  to  imagine  it  was  an  advantage 
to  the  community  to  have  law  expensive. 
He  certainly  never  dreamt  of  alluding  to 
the  noble  Earl.  It  was  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  upon  the  woolsack  of  whom 
he  had  spoken,  and  of  him  alone,  lament- 
ing that  he  should  seem  to  continue  an 
error  so  mischievous  and  so  long  since 
exploded. 

CUANCERY  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  heard  with  considerable  surprise  of  the 
notice  which  had  been  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia^ 
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ment  on  the  1 6th  instant,  hecause  he  thought 
that  such  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  emhodjing  cer- 
tain of  their  recommendations,  would  re- 
quire a  yerj  great  amount  of  thought  and 
arrangement,  in  order  to  make  it  availahle 
for  any  purpose,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
a  well-considered  measure  could  possihly  he 
prepared  hefore  the  16th  instant. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  would  suggest 
that  at  whateyer  time  the  measure  alluded 
to  might  he  prepared,  it  should  he  intro- 
duced into  that,  and  not  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  By  that  means 
much  time  might  he  saved. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  agreed  with  the 
proposal  of  his  nohle  and  learned  Friend 
that  the  Bill  had  much  hotter  he  intro- 
duced into  that  House  than  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  one  motive  for  introducing  it 
into  the  other  House,  namely,  the  presence 
there  of  the  learned  Commissioners,  upon 
whose  most  ahle  and  learned  report  the 
measure  would  he  founded.  He  had  given 
the  subject  his  best  consideration,  but  he 
was  still  inclined  to  think  that,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  those  learned 
persons  in  the  other  House,  it  would  upon 
the  whole  be  more  expedient  that  the  Bill 
should  be  introduced  into  their  Lordships* 
House. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  fully  concurred 
in  the  surprise  which  had  been  expressed 
that  any  one  could  imagine  that  a  Bill 
could  be  framed  before  the  16th  instant, 
founded  on  a  report  so  laboured  and  ex- 
tensive as  that  which  had  been  presented. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  observed 
that  the  Bill  would  probably  contain  money 
clauses,  which  would  render  it  not  so  fit  to 
be  introduced  into  that  House  as  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  no  ob- 
jection could  arise  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bill  contained  any  money  clauses,  for  it 
was  quite  common  for  money  clauses  to 
be  omitted  from  Bills  begun  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  be  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  begged 
to  assure  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  who 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  that  their  sug- 
gestions should  receive  every  respect  and 
consideration ;  but  he  could  not  say  at  pre- 
iont  whether  he  should  recommend  the 
Government  to  introduce  the  Bill  into  their 
Lordships'  House. 

te  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMOirS, 
Friday,  February  6, 1852. 

MixuTEs.]  FuBuc  BiLL^l"  Sultors  in  Chaneery 
Relief. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— HER  MAJESTTS 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

Lord  MARCUS  HILL  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  being  called  on  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
said :  I  have  to  state,  that  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  this  House,  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  Her  Majesty,  and 
presenting  the  Address  of  this  honourable 
House,  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  return  the  following 
Answer : — 

"  I  have  received  with  mooh  satisfiustion  your 
loyal  and  datifiil  Address. 

"  You  may  rely  on  My  earnest  desire  to  co-qpenta 
with  you  in  your  endeavours  to  promote  the  mA- 
£ire  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  Mj  siifejeets." 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  laid  on  Uie  table  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  and  most  conTenieni 
site  for  building  a  new  bridge  at  West- 
minster. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INQLIS  said,  he 
would  take  this  occasion  of  asking  the 
noble  Lord,  whether,  in  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
confirmed  as  that  recommendation  had 
been  by  the  Reports  of  two  snccessife 
Committees  of  that  House,  he  was  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  department  over  which  he 
presided  the  property  of  the  tmst  estates 
of  Westminster  bridge  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  the  result  of 
the  Commission  was,  a  Report  recommend- 
ing that  a  new  bridge  he  constructed  at 
Westminster.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  that  Report,  he  had  given 
the  regular  notices,  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  if  Parliament  should  seem  to  wish 
the  matter  to  be  carried  out  according  td 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose.  In  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  which  would  be  necessary 
for  constructing  a  new.  bridge,  he  intended 
to  introduce  some  clauses  to  transfer  the 
property  of  the  Bridge  Commissioners  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  separate  Bills 
for  the  two  objects,  but  it  was  desirable  to 
wait  till  the  Report  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
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wa^  the  gcmeral  feeling  of  the  House  that 
a  Bill  should  he  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

On   Question,   <<  That  the   Report  he 
printed/* 

Sm  ROBBRt  H.  INGLIS  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  could  state 
at  what  period  the  Bill  would  be  intro- 
duced ?  beciiuse  it  was  very  clear,  that,  if 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  were 
earned  into  effect,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
iti  preparing  atid  introducing  such  a  Bill. 
He  apprehended  that  there  would  be  no 
objectibil  whaterer  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure;  ilnd  as  the  season  would 
Bobn  be  adrancing,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations ought  to  be  made,  he  trusted  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  delay  it. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  would  give 
notice  on  an  early  day. 

Report  ordered  to  be  printed. 


OUTRAGE  ON  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT  AT 

FLORENCE. 

Lord  DUDLEY    STUART   said,    he 
rose  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  There  had  appeared  in  all 
the  ptLblic  papers  a  statement  with  respect 
to  an  obtrage  committed  on  an  English 
gentleman  travelling  in  Italy,  at  Florence, 
by  the  Austrian  soldiery  stationed  there. 
It    appeared    that   a    gentleman    named 
Mather,  happening  to  be  in  the  street  at 
Aorence  when  a  regiment  was  passing,  in- 
advertently got  into  the  way  of  the  soldiers, 
and  suddenly  found  himself  struck  with  the 
flat  of  a   sword   by  one  of  the  officers. 
Turning  round  to  ask  what  was  the  occa- 
sion of  this  assault,  he  received  from  some 
person  a  blow  of  the  fist;  and  while  he  was 
reeling  under  the  effects  of  that  blow,  and 
iii  the  act  of  falling,  the  officer  who  first 
struck  him,  and  who  was  in  command  of 
the  troops,  cut  him  down,  inflicting  a  very 
severe  wound  upon  his  head.     It  did  not 
actually  fracture  his  skull,  but  it  appeared 
that  it  was  not  far  from  so  doing,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  was  left  weltering  in  his 
blood  in  the  street.     He  was  taken  up  by 
Bome  passers-by,  and  carried  to  the  hos- 
jiital,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  wound  he 
received  was  of  a  very  serious,  if  not  of  a 
dangerous,    nature.     It  was    also   stated 
that  the  gentleman  representing  this  Go- 
terhment   at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  the 
Secretary  of  Legation,  made   representa- 
tioiia  to  the  Austrian  commanding  officer^ 


and  also  to  the  Government  of  Tuscany 
respecting  the  assault  of  Mr.  Mather;  but 
his  representations  were  met  by  evasive 
answers,  and  \ji  fact  redress  was  refused, 
it  being  stated  by  the  Austrian  military 
authorities  that  the  officer  who  struck  him 
would  have  done  quite  right  if  he  had  even 
put  the  man  to  death,  such  being  their  rule 
with  respect  to  any  person  who  got  in  the 
way  of  the  soldiers.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  had  taken  any 
steps  to  procure  redress  for  this  gross  out- 
rage on  a  British  subject,  and  whether  he 
had  obtained  what  be  considered  proper 
satisfaction,  or  if  he  intended  to  take  any 
other  steps  for  this  object  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
account  which  has  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  this  transaction,  is,  I  believe,  very  nearly 
a  correct  one.     There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  English  account  and  the  Aus- 
trian, except  as  to  one  or  two  points.     It 
appears  that  the  gentleman  was  walking 
behind  the  band  of  the  regiment,  listening 
to  the  music,  and  that  there  was  some  ob- 
struction in  the  street  which  brought  him 
near  the  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the 
troop.    The  officer  struck  him  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword,  and  he  turned  round  and  was 
about  to  complain,  when  he  was  struck  on 
the  face  by  another  officer.     Then,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  put  up  his  hand 
to  his  face  to  cover  it,  and  immediately  the 
officer  who  had  first  struck  him,  and  who 
was  in  command  of  his  troops,  cut  him 
down  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.    He  bled 
very  much,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
This  is  the  English  account.    The  Austrian 
account,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  usage  of  the  Austrian 
army  not  to  allow  any  officer  to  be  insulted 
when  on  duty  in  command  of  troops,  and 
that   some   officers   have  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  army  in  consequence  of  having 
submitted  to  what  was  considered  an  out- 
rage.    That  in  this  case  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  finding  that  he  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  at  the  head  of 
it,  owing  to  a  person  who  was  before  him, 
and  who,  as  he  conceived,  from  the  shape 
of  his  hat,  was  an  Italian  Liberal,  thought 
that  this  person  meant  to  insult  him,  and 
touched   him  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword, 
desiring  him  to  get  out  of  his  way;  that 
the  person   did  not  do  so ;  that  another 
officer  then  interfered  and  struck  him  on 
the  face  ;  that  then  the  party  (and  this  is 
the  chief  difference  between  the  English 
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and  Austrian  accounts)  put  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  aggression,  and,  as  the  officer 
conceived,  meant  to  insult  him  ;  and  that 
then  the  officer  struck  him  down  with  the 
sword,  hcing,  as  he  alleges,  obliged  by  the 
rules  of  his  service  so  to  resent  any  insult 
offered  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
However,  the  result  was,  that  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  quietly  walking  between  the 
band  and  the  regiment,  and  did  not  intend 
any  insult,  was  seriously  injured,  and  was 
for  some  days  in  the  hospital  under  medical 
treatment.     It  appears  that  the  Austrian 
officers  now  say  that  they  were  mistaken, 
on  their  part,  in  presuming  that  an  insult 
was  intended   by  Mr.  Mather.     I   should 
have  thought,  Sir,  that  when  once  aware 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  insulting  the 
officer  they  would  have  been  ready  to  offer 
any  reparation  in  their  power.     However, 
it  was  not  so,  and  the  gentleman  was  told 
he  must  say  he  did  not  intend  any  insult 
before  any  apology  could  be  offered.    This 
he,   of  course  refused,  and  demanded  a 
judicial  inquiry,  which  has  been  granted  by 
the  Tuscan  Government,   and  is  now  pro- 
ceeding.    My  noble  Friend  now   at   the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Earl  Granville), 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  affair,  and  be- 
fore receiving  any  report  from  Florence, 
wrote   to   desire  that  the  circumstances 
should   be  inquired  into  and  redress   re- 
quired; but  the  British  resident  had  already 
taken  steps  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  injured  gentleman  to  procure  a  judicial 
investigation  of  inquiry.     I  have  not  yet 
heard  the   determination  arrived  at;  but 
undoubtedly  this  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
reparation  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained. 

BOARD  OF  INLAND  REVENUE— THE 
STAMP  ACT. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  During  last 
year  a  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
\  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  against  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  work  called  The  Narrative  of 
Current  Events,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
having  prosecuted  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Evans  for  publishing  that  work  without  a 
stamp,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided 
that  it  was  not  liable  to  the  stamp  duty. 
This  decision,  as  he  was  informed,  had  not 
given  satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  who  were  still  of  opinion  that 
monthly  publications  were  liable  to  the 
duty,  and  the  public  were  yet  in  doubt 
whether,  in  case  they  were  to  act  upon  the 
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decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  might  not  insti- 
tute another  prosecution  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  reversal  of  the  recent  decision. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
was,  that  a  person  might  publish  news 
without  a  stamp,  provided  the  publication 
did  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  a 
month ;  but  the  Board  of  Inland  Reyenue 
held  that  the  publication  of  news  at  all, 
even  only  on  one  occasion,  still  rendered 
a  work  liable  to  the  stamp  duty.  He 
begged  to  ask  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  institute  any  fresh  prosecu- 
tions, and  also  whether  they  intended  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  doubts  which  had  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act  since  the 
decision  given  by  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
an  answer  in  a  case  involving  legal  points 
unless  notice  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
question  was  given;  and,  as  he  had  only 
received  a  general  notice  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  intention  to  put  some  question 
with  reference  to  duties,  ho  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  correctly  stated  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Law.  He  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion at  present  of  taking  any  steps  with 
the  view  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that 
some  particular  points  of  the  decision  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  referred,  were 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  no  final  deter- 
mination  could  bo  come  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  until  the  law  officers 
had  given  their  opinion  as  to  what  course 
should  be  taken. 

TUE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— A  SUPPLY. 

Motion,  **  That  a  Supply  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty." 

Queen's  Speech  referred. 

House  in  Committee. 

Queen's  Speech  read. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  Motion  was  s 
very  proper  one,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  grant  the  supplies 
necessary.  All  that  he  asked  was  that 
the  Estimates  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
ample  time  for  their  consideration;  and  as 
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it  had  been  said  that  the  militia  were  to 
ho  called  out,  and  a  considerable  expense 
was  to  be  incurred,  he  had  to  express  a 
hopo  that  the  Government  would  not  incur 
any  expense  on  this  account  until  the  ques- 
tion had  been  discussed  by  the  House  as 
to  the  propriety  of  enrolling  such  a  force. 
He  believed  himself  that  the  time  for  the 
militia  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  a  force 
could  be  obtained  which  would  be  at  once 
more  efficient  and  more  economical. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  no 
expense  would  be  incurred  on  account  of 
the  militia  until  the  Government  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  exception  merely  of  the  charge 
of  the  inspection  and  drilling  of  the  mi- 
litia staff  from  time  to  time. 

Eesolved,  **  That  a  Supply  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty.*' 

COURT  OF   CHANCERY— SUITORS  IN 
CHANCERY  RELIEF  BILL. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery; He  was  aware  that  some  apology 
was  required  for  prefacing  by  any  remarks 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  objection;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
statbg  briefly  to  the  House  the  course  of 
measures  which  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government  to  take  for  the  amend- 
ment of  those  abuses  and  grievances  which 
had  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  so 
mueh  interest  of  late  years  had  been  taken 
by  that  House,  and  to  which  such  pointed 
allusion  was  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
moved  the  Address  in  reply  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  hon.  Baronet  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  own 
feelings  in  respect  to  the  case,  in  which, 
although  not  a  party  concerned,  he  was 
still  deeply  interested ;  but  of  that  warmth 
he  (the  Solicitor  General)  was  not  disposed 
to  complain,  because  he  took  it  to  be  only 
a  mark  of  that  general  discomfort  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  must  be  felt  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  suitors  of  that  Court 
with  respect  to  the  heavy  expenses  and 
long  delays  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
He  thought,  however,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  remark, 
that  he  had  little  hope  that  the  numerous 
lawyers  who  occupied  seats  in  that  House 
wowd  take  steps  for  reforming  the  Court  of 
Olumcery,  because  it  was  not  likely  that  those 


who  benefited  so  largely  by  the  profession 
would  be  willing  to  reform  its  abuses.  Now 
he  must  say  that  that  remark  was  unworthy 
the  talents  and  character  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, and  he  trusted  that  on  reflection  he 
would  think  that  he  was  scarcely  justified 
in  making  such  an  observation,  for  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not 
long  since  been  reformed.  Every  step 
that  had  been  made  towards  its  reform  had 
been  taken — as  it  almost  necessarily  must 
be — by  members  of  the  profession.  He 
need  not  remind  the  House  how  long  the 
names  of  Mackintosh  and  Romilly  were  as- 
sociated with  those  legal  reforms  which 
they  attempted  from  time  to  time  without 
result,  owing  to  the  determined  inertia  of 
the  House.  Lord  Brougham  afterwards 
took  the  same  cause  in  hand,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  considerable  reform; 
and  since  that  time  a  number  of  Com- 
mittees had  been  appointed  on  the  motion 
of  members  of  the  profession  in  that  House 
for  the  investigation  of  grievances  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  law;  and 
the  Bill  to  which  he  now  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  founded  upon 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
the  fees  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  Bills  that  were  to 
be  brought  forward  to  remove  the  abuses  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery — it  was  but  the  first 
— and  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  carry  into  full 
effect  the  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mittee; and  he  believed  that  its  result  would 
be  a  most  material  relief  to  the  suitors, 
not  merely  from  the  actual  expense,  but 
from  the  annoyance  attendant  upon  the 
payment  of  the  numerous  fees  now  levied 
in  that  Court.  This  Bill  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  of  a  still  more  effi- 
cient character,  founded  on  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  laid 
upon  the  table  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Session;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
found  to  afford  very  efficient  relief — he  did 
not  say  complete  relief,  for  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of 
the  proceedings — but  a  very  large  and  ef- 
fective benefit  and  relief  to  all  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  liti- 
gation in  that  Court.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Committee  was  appointed  in 
1846»  on  the  Motion  of  his  learned  Friend, 
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Mr.  Watson,  then  Member  for  Kinsale,  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  fees  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity;  and  that  Com- 
mittee made  a  Report,  upon  which  consid- 
erable reforms  were  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  system  of  fees  in  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  That  Committee  was  re- 
newed in  1847,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
upon  the  Motion  of  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  it  had  made  two  Reports; 
one  of  the  evidence  taken  in  1848,  and 
the  other  upon  the  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied to  remove  existing  abuses,  in  1849. 
During  the  year  1850  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Report, 
and  the  subject  then  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  Lord  Cottenham;  but  his  un- 
fortunate illness  prevented  his  completing 
the  work,  which  was  therefore  delayed 
until  the  appointment  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  arrear  of  business  which  had  accu- 
mulated during  the  illness  of  Lord  Cotten- 
ham, and  of  the  numerous  Bills  which  re- 
quired attention  during  the  last  Session, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  then  able  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  During  the  recess,  however,  he 
had  gone  carefully  through  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  the  recommendations  of 
which,  with  one  unimportant  exception  (in 
which  he  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rightly  differed  from  the  Committee),  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  present  Bill, 
which  would  also  contain  some  most  impor- 
tant provisions  not  included  in  the  Report. 
The  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  com- 
plained of  the  whole  fee  system  as  being 
highly  objectionable;  and  it  had  long  since 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Committees 
of  that  House  that  the  officers  in  the  courts 
of  justice  should  be  paid  by  salaries  and 
not  by  fees.  Fees  occasioned  no  incon- 
siderable trouble  in  the  collection,  besides 
the  temptation  which  they  offered  to  those 
who  collected  them,  if  they  received  them 
for  their  own  use,  to  multiply  the  various 
forms  on  which  they  were  payable ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  did  not  receive 
them,  but  paid  them  into  a  fee  fund,  there 
was  serious  temptation  in  connection  with 
the  accounting  for  them.  Fees  too  were 
always  an  obstruction  to  reform,  because 
at  every  step  there  was  a  "  vested 
interest"  to  be  encountered.  The  Com- 
mittee, on  investigating  the  fees  payable 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  arrived  at  this 
startling  result — that  the  number  of  fees 
in  es  bad  amounted 
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in  the  course  of  a  year  (on  a  rough  oalen- 
lation)  to  333,000,  each  entailing  the  an- 
noyance and  trouble  of  a  separate  payment, 
in  addition  to  the  expense.  Some  of  these 
fees,  indeed,  were  of  such  a  minute  cha- 
racter that  in  one  instance  298{.  had  been 
paid  for  fees  in  no  fewer  than  392  pay- 
ments. There  were  ninety  officers  in  re- 
ceipt of  these  fees,  and  therefore  that 
number  of  persons  to  be  applied  to  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments,  and  of  these 
only  forty  accounted  on  affidavit  for  fees 
received  by  them,  the  fees  received  by  the 
other  fifty  being  merely  accounted  for  by 
their  superior  officers,  who  stated  that  they 
had  received  a  return  from  the  inferior 
officer,  which  they  believed  to  be  correct. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  this  system  should  be  abolished, 
that  all  the  officers  should  be  paid  by 
salary,  and  that  some  system  should  be 
instituted  by  which,  instead  of  receivmg 
these  fees  at  various  offices,,  the  whole 
might  be  more  economically  collected  in 
one  payment,  by  which  more  effectual 
security  might  be  obtained  against  any 
possible  irregularities  in  the  accounting 
for  them.  According  to  this  Bill,  the 
officers  would  in  future  be  paid  by  salaries, 
and  the  fees  would  bo  levied  by  stamps, 
which  would  be  issued  to  parties  requiring 
them,  and  would  obviously  leave  no  room 
for  fraud,  and  would  not  subject  the  par- 
ties to  the  necessity  of  applying  at  lo 
many  various  offices  to  pay  feesi  The 
Committee  found  that  the  tax  on  suitors 
by  fees  amounted  to  no  less  than  150,0(KM. 
per  annum,  or,  including  the  further  sum 
they  had  to  pay  for  office  copies,  to  180,0001. 
But  the  grievance  did  not  rest  here.  The 
House  must  have  heard  several  times  <tf 
the  ''suitors'  fund,"  of  which  the  report 
of  1849  gave  a  full  account,  and  which 
was  formed  in  the  following  manner : — A 
large  quantity  of  cash  is  at  all  times 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Accountant 
General  in  Chancery,  which  is  not  required 
at  the  particular  moment  to  be  invested  in 
stock  for  the  purposes  of  the  cause  out  of 
which  the  deposit  may  have  arisen:  in 
fact,  it  very  much  represented  the  cash 
deposited  by  customers  with  a  bank,  and 
of  which  they  had  not  required  investment. 
The  money  was  liable  to  be  paid  out  by 
the  Accountant  General  at  any  momeiJt 
when  demanded  in  the  proper  course  of 
proceedings  in  the  Court;  but  still  the 
various  transactions  of  the  Court  must 
always  leave  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his 
hands,  not  requiring  to  be  invested.     In 
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the  r^ign  of  Geo.  II.  an  Act  was  passed 
authorising  the  Accountant    General    to 
invest  32,000{.    of  this  floating  cash,  in 
order  that  a  profit  might  he  made  of  it 
to  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  officers 
of  the  Court;   and  Acts  had  since  heen 
passed  at  various  times  by  which  this  float- 
ing cash,  standing  to  what  he  might  call  the 
first  account,   amounted  to  2,590,000^., 
chiefly  invested  in  the   Three  per  Cent 
CoQsols,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Three- 
aad-a-Quarter  per  Cents.     In  1792,  how- 
ever, another  Act  was  passed  for  the  in- 
vestment  of  a    further    sum   of  money, 
beipg  the  accumulated  surplus  dividends 
(after  paying  the  officers  of  the  Court)  of 
the  former  fund,  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  suitors'  surplus  fund. "    This  second  fund 
now  amounted  to  1,240,000^  so  that  the  two 
funds  together  gave  a  total  of  3, 800,0007. , 
or  nearly  4,000,000^,   arising  from  the 
inoney  of  the  suitors  so  deposited  in  Court. 
Now,  the  income  of  this  fund,  amounting 
to  about  112,0002.  a  year,  was  applied  for 
the  payment  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
Cpurt,  and  amongst  others  for  the  pay- 
moi^t  of  that  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
salary  which  he  received  independently  of 
his  office  as   Speaker  of  the   House  of 
Lprds,  and  for  tho  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  two   Lords  Justices,   and  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors  created   by  the  Act  of 
1841;   so  that  the  suitors  supported  the 
Judges  who  had  to  administer  justice  in 
the  Court,  and  who,  upon  every  principle, 
pught  to  he  provided  at  the  public  expense 
to  admipister  justice  to  all  whose  rights 
were  disputed ;    it  was   contrary   to    all 
principle  to  tax  the  suitors  with  tho  main- 
tenance of  the  Court,  to  oblige  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  litiga- 
tion to  maintain  the  judicial  system.     In 
ppmiO&l  matters  it  was  not  attempted  to 
milke  the  man  robbed   on  the   highway 
pt/  A  fee  to  the  Judge.     The  principle 
|f§f  Intelligible  enough  upon  which  such  a 
fund  might  he  properly  applicable  to  the 
ffQppQrt  of  what  he  might  call  the  adminis- 
tr^tiTe  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
fsery,  which  was  exercised  in  consequence 
pf  %  IfU'ge  numher  of  persons  desiring  the 
Cqurt  to  administer  their  property,  and,  in 
ftet«  making  the  Court  their  trustee.    Now, 
it  viMi  bi|t  reasonable  that  these  persons 
fhopld  contribute  (as  they  did  largely)  to 
tbp  prepenses  iacurred  in  the  management 
pf  the  trust.    The  following,  however,  were 
the  sums  now  paid  to  the  Judges  out  of  this 
f|iQ4:     The   Lord   Chancellor,  6,000   (in 
fiflditioii  to  4,0002.  received  as  Speaker  of 


the  House  of  Lords);   the  Lords  Justices 
(6.000Z.  each),   12,000?.;    and  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1841  (5,0002.  each),  10,0002.;  making  a 
total  of  28,0002.     Now,  when  the  Bill  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Lords  Justices  was 
under  discussion  last  year,  a  question  was 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
make   their  salaries   payable   out   of  the 
Consolidated  Fund ;  and  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  then  stated 
(and  his  reply  was  received  with  general 
approbation)  that  he  had  it  under  consider- 
ation whether  all  the  Judges  should  not 
be   paid   out  of  the   Consolidated  Fund. 
That  was  the  course  proposed  to  he  pur- 
sued by  the  present  Bill.     This  Bill  would 
transfer  tho  payment  of  this  28,0002.  from 
the  suitors  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.    Be- 
sides relieving  the  suitors  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a  great  variety  of  fees,  this  mea- 
sure would  also  release  them  from  a  variety 
of  payments  for  "office  copies*'  and  other- 
wise; and  it  was  moreover  proposed  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  take 
office  copies  at  all  from  any  of  the  offices 
from    which   they   took   them   under   the 
existing  system — a  system  which  led  to 
an   unnecessary  multiplication  of  copies, 
and  the  payment  of  "despatch  money;*' 
and  in  future  the  practice  in   Chancery 
would  be  the  same  as  at  common  law, 
where  tho  attorneys  mutually  exchanged 
copies  of  such  documents  as  they  required. 
But  it  should  be  here   stated   that   this 
question  had  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
the  late  Chancellors,  beginning  with  Lord 
Lyndhurst;  and  by    orders   of  him,   and 
of  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottcnhani,  the 
former  charge    of  Is.   Qd.   per  folio  had 
been  reduced  to  4c2.,  effecting   a  saving 
of  28,0002.  a  year.      AVhile  tho  Bill  for 
the  appointment  of  Lords   Justices  was 
under  discussion  last  year,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor took  into  consideration  the  question 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
suitors'  fee  fund,  which  presented  annually 
a  considerable  surplus,  he  could  not  effect 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  fees  pay- 
able by  suitors,  and  ho  made  orders  which 
it  was  calculated  would  give  a  further  re- 
lief   to   suitors   to   the   extent  of   about 
20,0002.  by  tho  reduction  of  fees  which 
he  thought  no  longer  necessary  for  keep- 
ing up  the  fund;  and  with  such  nicety  had 
the  calculation  been  made  bv  Mr.  John- 
son,  the  able  solicitor  to  the  suitors'  fee 
fund,  that  in  the  result  there  was  only  a 
deficiency  of  1,1282.    That  deficiency  was 
pot  of  any  iniportance,  because  there  was 
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power  to   supply    any   deficiency  in   the 
suitors'  fee  fund  from  the  suitors'  fund. 
Now,    the   surplus   of   the   suitors'   fund 
amounted  annually  to  33,000Z.,  and  adding 
to  that  the  28,000i.  to  he  transferred  hy 
this  Bill  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there 
would  he  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  61,000Z. 
or  of  60,000^,  after  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  suitors'  fee  fund.      That 
heing  the  case,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
prepared,  immediately  on  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  to  make  a  further  remission  of 
50,000Z,   in    fees    to    the    suitors.     The 
suitors'  fund  would  still  he  contributing 
112,000Z.     towards     the     administrative 
branches  of  the   Court.     But  further,  the 
Committee  which  had  sat  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  pointed  out  a  variety  of  offices  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  regard  to  some 
of  which  they  recommended  the  abolition, 
while  in  other  cases  they  had  merely  stated 
the  facts  connected  with  the  office,  leaving 
it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  could  not  fairly  and  with  propriety 
dispense   with   some   of    them ;    and   his 
Lordship  had,  in  every  such  instance,  care- 
fully considered  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  make  any  reform,  or  dispense  with 
the  office.     The  Committee  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  the  Master 
of  the  Reports,  the   Clerk   of  Accounts, 
and   the   Affidavit    Office,    which  was  to 
be  transferred  to  that  of   Records    and 
Writs.      It  pointed    out  also   a    number 
of  offices   still    paid    by   fees.     It    had, 
amongst  other  things,  been  said  in  that 
House,    that   the   Lord   Chancellor's   six 
Secretaries  were  much  too  large  a  staff 
even  for  the  business  of  that  important 
office.     Now  the  first  of  these  Secretaries 
was  his  Lordship's  Private  Secretary,  and 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.     The  Secre- 
taryship of  Decrees  and  Injunctions  would 
be  abolished;  but  this  was  rather  a  name 
to  frighten  the  House  withal,  than  any- 
thing more,  and  no  great  credit  could  be 
taken  for   abolishing    the  office,    for  the 
saving  thereby  to  be  effected  was  only  50?. 
There  were  next  two  Secretaries  not  con- 
nected with  the  Court  of  Chancery — those 
who  undertook  the  business  in  connection 
with  the  Presentation  to  Livings,  and  with 
the   Commission  of   the   Peace.      These 
offices  were  now  full,  but  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Lordship  to  consolidate  them, 
when  either  fell  vacant.    The  next  was  the 
Secretary  of   Lunatics,    but    though    so 
called,  he  never  performed  the  functions  of 
a  «eeretary;  he  was  in  truth  a  registrar. 
H0  nerer  even  signed  the  petitions  pre- 
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sented.     He  would  be  continued  under  bis 
proper  name, "  Registrar  inLonacy/'  h&ng 
absolutely  required  for  the  discharge  H 
the  duties  of  that  office.     The  remainiDg 
office,  the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts,  was 
very  justly  complamed  of.     He  was  paid 
by  fees,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  Lord 
Cottenham  he  accounted  for  all  that  he 
received  above  1,200?.,  so  that  it  might  be 
taken  that  he  had  a  salary  of   1,200{. 
There   was    also    a    Chief  Re^trar  in 
Bankruptcy,    with    1,200?.      That    offiee 
having  fallen    vacant,    it    was    proposed 
in  a  former  Session   to.  make  the  Secre- 
tary in  Bankruptcy   perform   its   duties; 
but  a  Select  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  at  the  instance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley) 
having  reported  that   neither   ofiice  was 
necessary,  he  had  now  to  state  that  the 
Secretary  had   very  honourably,   at   the 
instance  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  resigned 
his  office  without  any  compensation;  and 
that  the  office  would  not  be  filled  up.    A 
saving    of  2,400?.  would,    therefore,    be 
effected   by  the   abolition  of   these  two 
offices.     Then,  there  were  some  officers 
about  whom  the  right  lion.  Member  for 
Ripon   (Sir    James   Graham)    had    made 
anxious  inquiries — Chaff- Wax  and  Deputy 
Chaff- Wax,  the  Sealer,  and  the  Patentee 
of  Subpoenas.     These  offices,  by  an  Act 
passed  early  in  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  were  directed  to  be  abolished  at 
the  death  of  their  then  holders;  but  it  was 
proposed  by  this  Bill  to  abolish  them  at 
once,  paying  compensation  to  the  parties 
holding  them.     The  following  office^  were 
also  to  be  abolished :  The  Lord  Chancellor 
had  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  at 
700?.  a-year  each;    one  of  these  offices 
only  was  full;   but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  appointed  to  that  office  a  gentleman 
who  was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  him, 
and  really  much  required  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  manifold  duties' — amongst 
others,  in  looking  into  the  various  cases 
referred  to,  and  matters  of  that  kind.    He 
knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  that  gentle* 
man  was  actually  employed  until  one  o'clock 
to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  hb  duties. 
The  office  of  the  other  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  it  was  proposed  to  abolish,  and 
to  reduce  the  salary   of  the  remaining 
Gentleman  from    700?.    to  5002..   which 
would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate him  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties.     The  office  of  Deputy  Sealer,  who 
had  a  salary  of  289?.,  was  to  be  abolished. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  abolish  the  Clerk 
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of  AffidaTits  at  1,0002.  a  year,  the  Assist- 
ant Clerk  at  8002.,  and  the  Second  Clerk 
at  4002.  The  Clerk  of  Reports  had  an 
income  of  6602.,  ■  arising  from  fees,  and 
2002.  arising  from  salary,  and  his  office 
was  to  he  aholished,  which  would  make  a 
saving  of  8602.  a-year,  suhject,  however, 
to  a  payment  of  4002.  to  he  made  to  the 
person  who  would  undertake  the  duties 
which  that  gentleman  had  really  to  per- 
form, so  that  the  saving  thus  made  would 
in  fieiet  amount  to  4602.  a  year.  The  office 
of  doorkeeper  of  the  Court  of  Chancery — 
salary  3472. — was  to  he  aholished  ;  the 
usher  of  the  Court,  with  3002.  salary  and 
1272.  fees,  making  together  4272.,  was 
to  he  aholished;  so  that  the  offices  which 
were  for  the  first  time  to  he  aholished  hy 
this  Act  would  produce  a  saving  of  4,8812. 
a  year,  or  in  round  numhers  ahout  5,0002. 
a  year,  suhject,  of  course,  to  compensation 
to  some  parties.  The  saving  that  would 
be  effected  in  the  other  offices  to  he  abol- 
ished hy  this  Act,  which  would  terminate 
with  the  lives  of  the  present  holders, 
amounted  to  1,8382.  a  year,  making  a 
total  of  6,9002.,  or  nearly  7,0002.  a  year. 
But  besides  that,  the  Committee  had  re- 
commended another  important  reduction. 
The  Accountant  General  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  paid  in  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether a  satisfactory  manner.  He  received 
a  salary  of  1,5002.  a  year,  4002.  of  which 
was  paid  to  him  as  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  the  remainder  as  Accountant  General 
in  Chancery.  He  performed  the  duties  of 
Messenger  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
other  Ifasters  did,  and  conveyed  their 
messages  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but, 
besides  that  salary,  the  Accountant  Gene- 
ral of  Chancery,  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  brokers  of  the  Court,  received  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  brokerage  charged  to 
suitors  in  respect  of  various  transactions 
in  stock  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  brokerage  was  one-eighth  per  cent; 
and  of  that  one-eighth  per  cent,  the  broker 
onlj  received  two-fifths,  and  the  Account- 
ant General  three-fifths.  That  was  a  sys- 
tem that  had  existed  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years;  it  was  not  recently  introduced 
Inr  the  present  Accountant  General;  and 
tne  result  of  the  payments  so  made  to 
the  Accountant  General  was  somewhere 
about  3,7002.  a  year,  making  a  total  in- 
come of  about  5,2702.  a  year.  It  was 
proposed  at  once  that  an  arrangement 
sbonkl  be  made  with  the  present  Account- 
ant General — that,  instead  of  being  paid 
by  the  present  system  of  brokerage,  he 


should  be  paid  by  salary;  and  that,  on  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  office,  the  future 
income  of  the  Accountant  General  should 
bo  3,0002.  a  year,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
to  the  suitors  of  over  2,0002.  a  year. 
That  income  would  not  be  found  exces- 
sive, when  they  looked  to  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  transactions  that  took  place  in  the 
Accountant  General's  office.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  there  were  nearly  46,000  cash 
transactions  going  on  in  the  Accountant 
General's  office,  whereby  his  constant 
attendance  there  was  required ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  salary  should  be  fixed  at 
the  amount  just  stated.  The  total  of  all 
these  savings  would  be  8,9002.,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  9,0002.  a  year;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  50,0002.  a  year  already 
mentioned,  from  which  they  would  be  able 
at  once  to  relieve  the  suitors,  they  would 
be  able,  when  those  changes  were  effected, 
to  relieve  the  suitors  from  the  payment  of 
about  10,0002.  a  year  more.  Further 
than  that,  the  suitor  was  burdened  now 
because  the  fee  fund  was  charged  with  a 
high  amount  of  compensation  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  **  Six  Clerks."  That  com- 
pensation amounted  to  about  47,0002.  a 
year;  the  entire  amount  of  compensation 
was  about  48,0002.  or  49,0002.  a  year. 
When  that  compensation  expired,  there 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  50,0002.  a 
year,  and  to  the  10,0002.  a  year  before 
mentioned  a  reduction  of  over  40,0002. 
a  year  more,  making  altogether  about 
100,0002.  a  year.  He  hoped  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  arrangements  would  he  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  suitor  would  be  re- 
lieved entirely  from  all  payments  for  fees 
of  court,  and  that  the  only  contribution  he 
would  have  to  make  would  be  that  derived 
from  the  investment  of  his  own  money,  of 
which  he  could  scarcely  complain,  as  he 
was  making  the  Court  of  Chancery  his 
banker  and  trustee;  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  only  received  the  profit  that  an 
ordinary  banker  should  receive  whilst  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  trust,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties.  It  would  be  seen  from  that  state- 
ment that  the  Bill  might  well  be  termed 
**  A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Suitors  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery."  There  was, 
however,  an  exception  in  its  provisions 
from  the  recommendations  in  the  Report 
on  which  the  Bill  was  founded  :  the  office 
of  Clerks  of  the  Accounts  and  that  of  the 
Master  of  Reports  was  not  to  be  abolished. 
The  reason  why  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  office  was  this 
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-—they  found  that  tho  gentleman  who  filled 
the  office  of  Master  of  Reports  had  ceased 
to   attend  tho  office,  and  the  Committee 
naturally  concluded  that  when  ho  did  not 
attend  tho  office,  it  did    not  require  his 
attention.    The  Clerks  of  Accounts  check- 
ed the  Accounts  of  tho  Accountant  Gen- 
eral's Office.    They  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  accounts,  of  which  they  had  a  tran- 
script corresponding  with  the  transcript  in 
the  Accountant  Generars  Office;  and  before 
a  check  was  issued  from  the  Accountant 
Generars  Office  it  was  passed  through  the 
office  of  the  Clerks  of  Accounts,  and  thus 
they  were  able  to  correct,  if  necessary,  any 
cheques  that  were  drawn  to  the  credit  of 
tho  parties.     Tlie  cheque  was  then  taken 
to  tho    Bank  of  England    to  be  cashed. 
The  Bank  of  England  had  also  a  book  of 
their  own,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Committee 
that  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  book, 
and  tho  Accountant  General  had  a  book, 
there  could  bo  no  chance  of  a  mistake  by 
overdrawing    the   account,  and   therefore 
that  the  intermediate  check  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.     The  Committee  had  no  rea- 
son to  know  what  took  place  in  the  Ac- 
count Office.     Unfortunately  the  Master  of 
Reports  was  unable  to  attend  his  office  from 
infirmity;    they  only  got  their  evidence, 
therefore,  from  the  Accountant  Geueral's 
Office,  and  did  not  examine  any  of   the 
clerks  of  tho  Account  Office.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  saw  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  but  did  not  think  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  his  mind  that 
tho  office  should  be  abolished.     Therefore, 
ho  called  for  the  Clerks  of  Accounts  and 
examined  them,  and  asked  the  result  of  the 
chock  they  exercised,  and  if   it  were  an 
efficient  one:  and  he  (the  Solicitor  General) 
was  bound  to  say  that  from  the  evidence 
which  tho  Lord  Chancellor  so  obtained,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
as  Members  of  the  Committee,  they  were 
all  somewhat  hasty  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion they  did.     lie  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of 
errors  discovered  in  that  office — he  would 
not  fatigue  the  House   by  going  into  a 
detail  of  them — but   he  might  say  these 
were  all  instances  of  accounts  being  over- 
drawn.    There  was  one  instance  where  the 
amount  was  G34/.,   in  another  instance 
S4l>r,  in  another  dOO/.,  in  another  293/., 
and  in  another   12$/.     The  list  was  a 
toierab^  long  one,  and  the  sums  were  in 
Iho    agffregate  of   considerable   amount,  j 
Th«  ttYiT  resulting  from  these  errors  being 
01  would  bo  this— the  parties  j 
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refused  payment  at  tha  Bask  if  liiB; 
were  discovered  to  be  orerdiswsL;  IncSit 
might  very  easily  g^t  monej  £in&  jundnfa 
on  the  cheque — ^he  nught  get  it  eadufl  ^ 
anybody  to   whom  he  appliod,  xni  dJK 
party  who  cashed  it»  on  going  ti^  l3is  Snl 
of  England,  would  not  be  paid.     Il  waaui 
be  some  discredit  also  to  the  Cemt  oTiCfan- 
eery  if  its  cheques  were  overdiwwai;  die  Jks- 
countant  General  could  not  weQ  lelibaBBL 
for  they  must  recollect  that  be  hmi.  a»  itd. 
with  accounts  46,000  or  47.000  n  warn- 
her;  and  it  was  desirable  that  dieRsfanfli 
be  some  existing  check  to  prewa:  it.    il 
was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
cellor  considered  that  this 
be  abolished.     He  had  gme 
recommendations  of  the 
had  stated  tho  mode  in  which 
posed  to  carry  them  out 
Court  of  Chancery,  hut  he  had 
touched  upon  lunacy.     With 
the  mode  of  raising  fees,  there 
discussion  in  the  Committee  as  to  tke 
mode  of  raising  them.     Th^ 
mately  entirely  to  abolish 
tho  meantime  it  was  a  great  object  !•  «§■> 
solidate  them,  and  hare  them  paid  at  finl 
stages  of  the  case,  and  put  an  eai  te  tfce 
numerous  and  ridiculous  small 
now  required.     The  Lord  Chaneelkr 
posed  to  take  a  power  to  fix  and 
those  fees,  as  they  could  not  be 
at  once  by  the  Act,  beeaoae  it 
judgment  and  consideration  to  do  so.     Tbt 
Committee  had  recommended,  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  per  centage  should  be  aOoved  eic 
of  the  monies  paid  into  Court  to  raise  om- 
half  of  the  fees  which  it  might  beteqmste 
should  be  paid ;  and  he  (the  Solicitor  GctmsI) 
admitted  that  that  point  was  not  carried  ai 
unanimously  as  other  pointa  in  the  Bcpoil 
He  then  saw  an  hon.  and  learned  Goitle- 
man  (lir.  Walpole)  who  objected  to  it;  it 
was  also  objected  to  by  the  Vice-Cbaneeflor 
Turner,  who  then  represented  the  city  if 
Coventry;  hut  there  waa  a  majority  of  dN 
Committee  in  its  favour.    The  Lord  Chaa- 
cellor,   seeing  that,  proposed   to  take  s 
power  to  raise  the  funds  required  for  tbt 
purpose;  but  it  might  not  he  necesaarjfbr 
him  to  exercise  that  power,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  different  fees,  when  pee- 
perly  adjusted,  would  meet  anj  demaodi 
for  the  purpose.     In  luoacj,  boverer.  bs 
thought   the  best  mode    q£  raising   tbo 
fund  would  be  by  this  rerj  per  centagf). 
There  was  no  objection  to  it  in  lunacy,  be- 
cause the  business  was  not  conU^tiona,  but 
merely  the  admiusmtion  of  an  ^tate  by 
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the  Lor4  Chancellor  as  a  trust.  The  pro- 
perty was  vested  in  the  Grown  upon  the 
commission  finding  the  party  lunatic,  and 
the  Crown  held  it  upon  trust  to  adn^inister 
it.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  estate 
to  he  administered  should  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  administering  it,  hut  there  was 
reason  why  the  present  system  of  fees 
should  not  he  continued*  because  by  the 
present  system  every  estate,  large  and 
small,  paid  equally.  He  would  give  the 
Qopse  two  instances  to  explain  the  mon- 
ftroQS  hardship  which  was  thus  inflicted 
upon  persons  having  a  small  estate.  One 
was  the  case  of  a  lunatic  who  had  been 
clerk  to  a  solicitor,  and  who  had  realised 
by  bis  sayings  about  1,5002.  That  was 
his  whole  property.  The  expense  in 
respect  to  that  commission  amounted  to 
2162.,  and  of  that,  2162.,  551,  2$.  6d.  were 
the  actual  fees  which  his  estate  had  to 
pay  into  Court.  So  that  in  that  small 
^tate  the  party  had  to  pay  552.  2«.  6c2. 
into  Court,  being  the  same  amount  that 
apother  lunatic  possessing  14,0002.  or 
15,0002.  a  year,  would  have  to  pay.  There 
was  another  instance,  where  the  party  had 
origioaUy  fiUed  the  situation  of  a  lady's- 
mi4d,  and  had  saved  8002.  The  expenses 
fuqoimted  to  1832.,  and  the  fees  paid  into 
Court  anipunted  to  582.  9«.  2d.  for  that 
amall  estate.  It  was  proposed,  with  refer- 
ence to  lunacy,  that  the  fees  required,  which 
MDoanted  altogether  to  6,0002.  or  7,0002.  a 
year,  should  be  raised  by  a  per  centage  on 
the  estate  of  the  person  whose  estate  was 
to  he  administered.  He  thought  he  had 
stated  to  the  House  the  principal  features 
of  the  Bill.  There  were  minor  details  with 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House,  be- 
eause  they  would  see  them  as  soon  as  the 
Bill  was  printed.  He  would  state  one  cir- 
cumstaoce  with  reference  to  this  Bill  which 
would  lead  him  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
other  measures  that  were  contemplated. 
This  Bill  as  originally  framed  contained 
•om^  clauses  with  reference  to  the  Clerks' 
and  Masters*  Offices.  These  clauses  had 
been  Withdrawn  from  the  draft  of  the  Bill 
for  this  reason  :  a  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  been 
presented  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session. 
[Parliamentary PaperyNo,[\i'^T\  Session 
1852.1  He  was  not  then  going  to  enter 
into  the  various  subjects  contained  in  the 
Boport;  hut  one  of  the  recommendations 
eontained  in  it  was,  that  in  future  a  large 
pmpDction  of  the  business  of  the  Masters' 


Office,  consisting  of  the  taking  of  account^ 
and  other  business,  now  solely  performed 
by  the  chief  clerk,  should  be  performed  by 
some  officer  of  a  similar  character;  that 
the  litigious  business  of  the  Masters*  Office 
should  be  performed  by  the  Judges  giving 
their  opinion  on  the  cases  that  arise  at  the 
Masters'  Office;  and  that  the  third  class  of 
business,  namely,  business  requiring  dis- 
cussion with  reference  to  the  property  of 
infants,  the  appointment  of  guardians,  d&c, 
should  be  transacted  by  the  Judge  himself 
sitting  in  chambers.  And  he  w^s  happy 
to  say  that,  having  had  on  that  Commiy- 
sion  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
three  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  and 
Vice- Chancellor  Parker,  the  Commission 
found  them  not  only  concurring  in  all  these 
proppsitions,  but  expressing  their  entire 
readiness  to  perform  the  additional  labours 
that  would  be  cast  upon  them  by  under- 
taking the  transaction  of  this  business  in 
chamber.  And  the  result  would  be,  that 
if  those  various  recommendations  were 
carried  out  by  the  Legislature,  it  might  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  dispense 
with  the  office  of  M&ster  in  Chancery  alto- 
gether; and  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  obviate  all  those  delays  which 
were  so  often  complained  of — though  the  de- 
lays were  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated — 
by  substituting  a  different  mode  of  proceed- 
ing altogether  from  that  of  proceeding  in 
the  Masters*  Office.  All  the  clauses,  there- 
fore, which  had  reference  to  the  Masters' 
Office  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  framing 
of  this  particular  Bill  that  was  now  about 
to  be  laid  before  the  House.  But  heforp 
ho  sat  down,  he  could  not  help  stating  to 
the  House  the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
finding  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  consequence  pf 
the  exertions  of  the  Commission  (which 
had  been  made  to  enable  some  immediate 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment), to  bring  forward  a  Bill  that  would 
go  further  towards  the  permanent  relief 
of  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
than  this  present  Bill,  which  simply  reliev- 
ed them  from  a  certain  amount  (not  incon- 
siderable) of  pecuniary  payments.  They 
trusted  to  be  able  to  introduce  such  a  new 
system  in  the  management  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  delays,  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  and 
which  were  often  felt  as  a  far  greater 
grievance  than  the  expense  of  the  suit  it- 
self, would  be  brought  witliin  such  com- 
pass, that  in  all  cases,  except  cases  pf  ad- 
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ministration,  where  the  parties  accepted 
the  assistance  of  the  Court,  justice  would 
he  done  in  a  period  not  exceeding  the  ex- 
tent of  a  single  year — that  parties  would 
he  ahle  to  obtain  speedy  justice,  and 
in  such  a  shape  that  it  would  not  only 
he  speedy  hut  much  more  cheap  than  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  hitherto  had  to 
he  sought,  and  far  more  complete  and 
effective  when  it  is  rendered.  They  would 
then  ho  cnahled  to  prevent  parties  from 
hcing  handied  ahout  from  court  to  court; 
the  business  appropriate  to  other  courts 
would  he  handed  over  to  those  courts;  such 
business  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  under- 
took they  would  transact  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  court  of  equitable  juris- 
diction in  this  country,  instead  of  conduct- 
ing it  as  it  had,  unfortunately,  been  too 
much  carried  on  till  the  present  time,  so 
as  to  reflect  great  discredit  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  scarcely  hoped  so 
early  as  on  Monday  week  to  bring  forward 
the  Bill  to  which  he  made  reference;  be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  having  been  made  only  a  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  Bill  was  not  reduced  to  such  a  shape 
as  that  he  could  entertain  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  being  able  to  offer  it  on  that 
precise  day.  But  there  would  be  no  delay, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  doing  what 
lay  in  his  power  to  meet  the  most  anxious 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
give  effect  to  many  recommendations  of 
that  Report;  and  he  concluded  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  when  those  recommenda- 
tions were  carried  into  effect,  they  would 
not  be  compelled,  as  before,  to  listen  year 
after  year  to  complaints  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  source  of  vexation  and  ex- 
pense to  suitors.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to.    Leave  given. 

Bill  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  and  Sir  George  Grey. 

Bill  read  T. 

METROPOLIS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  was  desirous 
at  that  early  period  of  the  Session  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis;  and  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  House  the  views  he  entertained  upon 
the  subject.  He  considered  the  House  to 
be  already  in  possession  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation by  means  of  Committees  and  Com- 
missionBy  which  had  inquired  into  the  sub- 
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ject  during  the  last  two  years,  to  enable  it 
to  make  up  its  mind  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce.  He  imagined  that  the  re- 
sults which  the  House  would  he  desiroos  to 
attain  were  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  with  water  of  a  good  quality, 
in  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  These  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
three  general  principles  that  were  required 
to  be  enforced.  With  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  water  and  the  mode  of  distributioD, 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  already  been 
obtained.  There  was,  first,  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  then  the  inqniij 
by  the  Gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
water;  and,  lastly,  there  was  the  yery 
laborious  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  and  a  large  mass  of  reported  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  There  was  one 
branch  of  the  question,  however,  on  which 
he  did  not  think  sufficient  information  had 
yet  been  obtained — he  meant  as  to  the  rate 
of  charge  and  the  mode  of  assessment.  He 
did  not  find  in  the  evidence  before  the 
House,  anything  to  guide  them  as  to  what 
would  be  a  fair  rate  of  charge,  or  the  best 
mode  of  assessment.  But  the  first  qoes- 
tion  to  deal  with  was  as  to  the  sourees  of 
supply.  He  thought  it  quite  right,  as  liar 
as  that  House  was  concerned,  to  saj  what 
were  the  sources  from  which  water  oaght 
not  to  be  supplied;  and  it  was  bis  opinion 
that  sufficient  evidence  was  already  before 
them  to  enable  them  at  once  to  say  that 
the  river  Thames  within  the  tidal  innneoce 
was  a  source  of  supply  which  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  There  were  some  of  the  water 
companies  thnt  had  already  abandoned  that 
source;  but  tlicro  were  other  companies  that 
would  bo  affected  by  such  a  prohibitioD, 
namely,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  the  Vauxhall  Companies. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  consideration  of 
sufficient  weight  to  prevent  the  House  from 
giving  powers  to  the  Government  to  appoint 
an  inspector  to  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  to  found  on  such  report,  if 
deemed  necessary,  a  prohibition  of  thai 
source  of  supply.  After  the  Tariety  of 
evidence  which  bad  been  given  on  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  properties  of  soft  and 
hard  water,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  quality  of  soft  or  hard  was  in 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  probibition. 
He  thought  the  Thames  water  beyond  and 
without  the  tidal  influence  would  be  found 
a  very  fit  source  of  supply.  The  water  of 
the  New  River  also,  and  its  Tarioua  triba- 
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namely,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  purporting  to  have 
the  Bame  object — the  better  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
better  system  of  drainage.  He  would  take 
up  Tery  little  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
eiplaining  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  Bome  such  measure  as  that,  for  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  there  was  a  very  great  want  for  an 
ftmended  system  of  supplying  the  metro- 
polis with  water,  and  also  an  amended  sys- 
tem of  drainage.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of 
the  noble  Lord  bringing  in  a  Government 
Bill,  released  him  (Mr.  Mowatt)  from  the 
neeeaaity  of  establishing  that  proposition. 
There  Was,  however,  an  essential  diticrcnce 
between  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  and  that 
which  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  proposed  to  bring 
in.  The  noble  Lord  said  very  properly  that 
his  Bill  was  only  controlling  and  permis- 
Bire;  whereas  his  (Mr.  Mowatt*s),  while 
pnmding  expressly  for  the  same  objects  as 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  went  a  great  deal 
further.  He  (Mr.  Mowatt)  said  most  un- 
hesitatingly that  this  was  not  a  question  for 
the  interference  of  Government  except  to 
the  extent  of  enlarging,  he  would  not  say 
ereatittg,  municipal  institutions  in  the  me- 
tropolis, to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  do 
what  was  required  for  themselves.  He 
proposed  a  Ratepayers'  Bill,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
poliSy  who  paid  for  and  used  water,  and 
who  were  affected  by  drainage,  were  the 
proper  persons  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  system  of 
drainage  :  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
hare  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  hands.  This  was  no  new  doc- 
trine. It  was  recognised  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  a  part  of  it,  as  it  involved 
the  principle  of  self-government.  It  was 
his  wish  to  grant  further  facilities  to  tbe 
ratepayers,  to  enable  them  to  take  these 
two  matters  into  their  own  charge.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  divide  the  metropolis 
into  serenteen  districts,  and  in  each  of 
them  to  give  the  ratepayers  powers  to  elect 
distriet  commissioners  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  two  services  of  the  water 
supply  and  the  drainage,  who  should  be 
under  the  control  of  a  central  commis- 
sioner in  their  own  district.  There  should 
be  also  powers  given  to  the  ratepayers,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  their  rating, 
to  elect  boards,  varying  in  number,  but  in 
no  case  to  consist  of  less  than  nine  mem- 
bers. The  district  commissioners  to  have 
power  to  elect  out  of  their  own  body  gene- 
ral eentral  commiBsioners,    amounting  to 


forty-one.  To  that  number  he  proposed  to 
allow  the  Government,  if  they  thought  fit 
to  exercise  it,  the  power  of  associating 
four  other  commissioners,  representing  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  other  boards  whose 
property  might  be  affected;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  working  of  the  Commission.  He 
proposed  that  the  Commission  should  be 
incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
It  would  be,  of  course,  obvious  that  the 
Commissioners  would  require  powers  for 
raising  the  requisite  capital,  first  of  all  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  system  of  water 
supply,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of 
trunk  drainage  ;  and  next  to  provide  all 
other  means  necessary  for  putting  in  work- 
ing order  the  management  of  those  two 
services.  Accordingly,  powers  were  given 
in  the  Bill  to  the  Commissioners  to  rate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  capital  for 
putting  the  machinery  in  operation,  and 
for  its  future  maintenance.  In  short,  that 
the  ratepayers  should  have  power  to  do 
that  in  this  matter  which  they  now  had 
power  to  do  in  all  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves. It  was  obvious,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  had 
said  with  regard  to  companies,  that  water 
was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  being  a  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  one  which  could  hardly 
be  made,  in  this  large  metropolis,  the 
legitimate  source  of  occupation  to  a  mer- 
cantile company.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  considering  the  impartial  atten- 
tion he  had  given  to  the  subject,  and 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  companies  could  not  legitimately 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public.  He  would 
only  mention  the  fact  that  all  the  com- 
panies were  originally  created  and  their 
existence  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  metropolis  that  there  should 
be  competition  amongst  them  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  assumed  that  if  there  was  competition, 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  suflS- 
ciently  guaranteed.  But  it  was  lost  sight 
of  that  two  companies  could  not  compete 
in  one  district.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Portland-place,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  one  company,  to  apply  to 
another,  for  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  to  break  up  the  streets  and  lay  down 
mains  and  pipes.  The  public  had  no  gua- 
rantee  against  the  acts  of  the  companies, 
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into  this  subject  at  great  length,  and  it 
appeared  that  many  corporate  towns  which 
had  the  power  of  supplying  water  to  the 
inhabitants  had  totally  failed  to  do  so,  and 
that  in  many  cases  where  they  had  under- 
taken to  do  it,  they  had  done  it  very  ill. 
When  he  observed  that  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  people  of  which  were  as  atten- 
ttye  to  their  own  interests  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  metropolis,  and  which  had 
corporate  power  to  govern  its  own  water 
supply,  rather  than  undertake  the  task, 
had  abandoned  it  to  a  private  company, 
and  that  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  thought  he  was  furnished 
with  strong  evidence  that  private  compa- 
nies, under  proper  control,  might  conduct 
such  works  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public.  But,  whether  the  water  supply 
were  undertaken  by  companies  or  by  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  ho  should  be  equally 
inclined,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
impose  the  same  conditions  upon  them  : 
namely,  that  the  source  of  the  supply 
should  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  that  the  supply  should  be 
ample;  that  means  for  filtering  the  water 
should  be  provided;  that  the  reservoirs 
should  be  covered;  and  that  the  rate  of 
charge  should  be  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament. From  the  observations  he  had 
already  made,  it  might  be  gathered,  that 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  he  had 
rather  more  hopes  from  the  companies  than 
he  had  from  municipal  corporations.  The 
largo  works  undertaken  by  the  Lambeth 
Company  did  them  great  credit,  and  em- 
braced most  of  the  requirements  that  could 
be  expected  from  any  company.  But  the 
question  really  was,  not  whether  Parlia- 
ment should  allow  municipal  bodies  to  un- 
dertake the  supply  of  water,  but  whether 
it  should  proceed  further,  and  absolutely 
prohibit  private  companies  from  under- 
taking that  supply.  Now,  he  certainly 
was  not  prepared  to  take  that  step,  and  to 
say  that  on  no  account  would  he  allow  any 
private  company  to  supply  the  metropolis 
with  water.  The  great  objection  to  pri- 
vate companies  was,  that  they  would  have 
to  look  to  their  own  interests,  and  would  be 
tempted  to  have  an  eye  to  the  question  of 
dividends  rather  than  to  the  public  benefit; 
but  he  thought,  if  that  House  obliged  such 
companies  to  obtain  new  Bills,  and  took 
care  that  in  such  Bills  proper  clauses  were 
introduced,  the  public  would  have  every 
security  that  they  would  require;  and  so  far 
as  carrying  out  the  works  was  concerned, 
he  believed  those  companies  would  carry 
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them  out  with  more  efficiency  and  econo- 
my than  any  municipal  corporation,  while 
the  necessity  of  incurring  rates  for  a  large 
expenditure  in  the  first  instance  would  be 
obviated.  The  object  of  the  Bill  which  he 
now  proposed  to  bring  in  wa««  in  faefc,  di- 
rected towards  the  consumer.  It  songfat 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  bad  water, 
from  an  insufficient  supply,  and  from  ex- 
travagant charges.  He  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  obtain  retuhis  on  this  eabjeet 
from  all  the  large  towns  in  the  conntrj, 
and  he  found  the  mode  of  charge  for  water 
was  so  different  in  the  provincial  towns 
and  in  the  metropolis  that  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  scale 
of  rates  until  he  had  obtained  further  evi- 
dence on  that  subject.  He  found  the  Lam- 
beth Company,  who  recently  introduced  a 
new  scale  of  charges,  had  since  thought  it 
prudent  to  abandon  it,  and  to  adopt  an- 
other. He  proposed,  therefore,  when  the 
Bill  was  before  Committee,  to  take  some 
further  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  rating  to  be  adopted.  There  was 
one  mode  of  supply  which  had  attracted 
some  attention  lately :  he  meant  that 
which  was  acted  upon  by  the  Cro  jdon  Com- 
pany; and  if  that  company  could  furnish 
water  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  they  would  undoubtedly 
confer  a  great  advantage  on  the  public; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  information 
respecting  the  cost  of  that  supply^  and 
therefore  he  could  not  adopt  that  scale  of 
rates.  The  Bill  which  he  sought  to  pro- 
pose was  in  its  general  outline  and  charac- 
ter a  controlling  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill  which 
did  not  propose  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  supply  of  water;  it  kft 
that  to  private  companies,  and  if  those 
companies  would  not  assume  it,  pub- 
lic bodies  might  undertake  it;  but  who- 
ever undertook  it,  the  Bill  proposed  some 
inspection  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  the  supply 
being  regulated  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
visions, and  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities 
and  the  means  of  the  citizens  at  large. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord 
Seymour  and  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis. 

Bill  rend  1°. 

METROPOLIS  WATER  SUPPLY  AND 
DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  rose  to  ask  a 
similar  leare  to  that  of  the  noble  Lordi 
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namdj,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  purporting  to  have 
the  Bame  object — tbe  better  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis,  and  tbe  adoption  of  a 
better  system  of  drainage.  He  would  take 
up  Tery  little  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
explaining  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  some  such  measure  as  that,  for  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  there  was  a  very  great  want  for  an 
amended  system  of  supplying  the  metro- 
polis with  water,  and  also  an  amended  sys- 
tem of  drainage.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of 
the  noble  Lord  bringing  in  a  Government 
Bill,  released  him  (Mr.  Mowatt)  from  the 
necessity  of  establishing  that  proposition. 
There  Was,  however,  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  and  that 
which  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  proposed  to  bring 
in.  The  noble  Lord  said  very  properly  that 
hiB  Bill  was  only  controlling  and  permis- 
Hre;  whereas  his  (Mr.  Mowatt's),  while 
providing  expressly  for  the  same  objects  as 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  went  a  great  deal 
further.  He  (Mr.  Mowatt)  said  most  un- 
hesitatingly that  this  was  not  a  question  for 
the  interference  of  Government  except  to 
the  extent  of  enlarging,  he  would  not  say 
ereathig,  municipal  institutions  in  the  me- 
tropoHsy  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  do 
what  was  required  for  themselves.  He 
proposed  a  Ratepayers'  Bill,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, who  paid  for  and  used  water,  and 
who  were  affected  by  drainage,  were  the 
proper  persons  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  system  of 
drainage  :  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
hare  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  hands.  This  was  no  new  doc- 
trine. It  was  recognised  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  a  part  of  it,  as  it  involved 
the  principle  of  self-government.  It  was 
his  wish  to  grant  further  facilities  to  the 
ratepayers,  to  enable  them  to  take  these 
two  matters  into  their  own  charge.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  divide  the  metropolis 
into  seventeen  districts,  and  in  each  of 
them  to  give  the  ratepayers  powers  to  elect 
district  commissioners  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  two  services  of  the  water 
tnpply  and  the  drainage,  who  should  be 
under  the  control  of  a  central  (Commis- 
sioner in  their  own  district.  There  should 
he  also  powers  given  to  the  ratepayers,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  their  rating, 
to  elect  boards,  varying  in  number,  but  in 
no  case  to  consist  of  less  than  nine  mem- 
bers. The  district  commissioners  to  have 
power  to  elect  out  of  their  own  body  gene- 
ral  central  commissioners,    amounting  to 


forty-one.  To  that  number  he  proposed  to 
allow  the  Government,  if  they  thought  fit 
to  exercise  it,  the  power  of  associating 
four  other  commissioners,  representing  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  other  boards  whose 
property  might  be  affected;  in  other  wordA, 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  working  of  the  Commission.  He 
proposed  that  the  Commission  should  be 
incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill. 
It  would  be,  of  course,  obvious  that  the 
Commissioners  would  require  powers  for 
raising  the  requisite  capital,  first  of  all  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  system  of  water 
supply,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of 
trunk  drainage  ;  and  next  to  provide  all 
other  means  necessary  for  putting  in  work- 
ing order  tbe  management  of  those  two 
services.  Accordingly,  powers  were  given 
in  the  Bill  to  the  Commissioners  to  rate 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  capital  for 
putting  the  machinery  in  operation,  and 
for  its  future  maintenance.  In  short,  that 
the  ratepayers  should  have  power  to  do 
that  in  this  matter  which  they  now  had 
power  to  do  in  all  matter^  relating  to  them- 
selves. It  was  obvious,  notwithstanding 
what  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  had 
said  with  regard  to  companies,  that  water 
was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  being  a  ne- 
cessary of  life,  and  one  which  could  hardly 
be  made,  in  this  large  metropolis,  the 
legitimate  source  of  occupation  to  a  mer- 
cantile company.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  considering  the  impartial  atten- 
tion he  had  given  to  the  subject,  and 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  companies  could  not  legitimately 
meet  the  wants  of  tbe  public.  He  would 
only  mention  the  fact  that  all  the  com- 
panies were  originally  created  and  their 
existence  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  metropolis  that  there  should 
be  competition  amongst  them  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  assumed  that  if  there  was  competition, 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  suflS- 
ciently  guaranteed.  But  it  was  lost  sight 
of  that  two  companies  could  not  compete 
in  one  district.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Portland-place,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  one  company,  to  apply  to 
another,  for  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  to  break  up  the  streets  and  lay  down 
mains  and  pipes.  Tbe  public  had  no  gua- 
rantee against  the  acts  of  the  companies, 
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and  lie  thought  it  was  much  to  their  credit 
that  they  had  treated  the  puhlic  so  tenderly 
and  moderately  as  they  had,  when  it  was 
considered  that,  high  as  their  rates  were, 
they  had  power  to  make  them  twice  as 
high.  However  it  might  he  with  others, 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  poorer  classes 
was  not  a  legitimate  source  of  profit.  It 
was  clear  the  poorer  classes  ought  to  he 
supplied,  if  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  at  least  without  profit  to  a  mer- 
cantile company,  and  he  helieved  every  one 
would  agree  with  him  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion.  While,  therefore,  the  Bill 
which  he  desired  to  lay  on  the  table  pro- 
vided that  the  water  should  be  good  in 
quality,  moderate  in  price,  and  sufficient 
in  supply,  he  humbly  submitted  that  by 
creating  the  body  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  placing  it  under  the  influence  of  the 
opinion  of  their  brother  ratepayers  through- 
out the  metropolis,  the  public  would  have 
a  much  stronger  guarantee  for  all  those 
essentials  being  carried  into  practice  than 
by  simply  providing,  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  thing  should  be  done.  He 
did  not  propose  by  his  Bill  to  take  any  pro- 
vision whatever  with  respect  to  the  source 
of  the  water  supply  or  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  they  would 
be  much  better  able  than  probably  the 
whole  House  put  together  to  come  to  a 
right  decision  on  those  questions.  In  all 
probability,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Commission  would  be  to  invite  public 
tenders  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water,  and  for  the  best  scheme  of 
putting  it  into  execution,  as  well  as  for 
the  best  system  of  trunk  drainage,  and 
the  most  advantageous  way  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  this  great  metropolis. 
The  noble  Lord  had  quoted  instances  of 
the  partial  failure  of  corporations  with 
regard  to  water  supply  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Mowatt)  thought  the  case  of  the  metropo- 
lis was  essentially  different  from  that  of 
any  town,  not  even  excepting  Edinburgh. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  the  fact  that  rate- 
payers were  so  incapable  a  body,  or  were 
80  organised  in  vestries  and  similar  boards 
08  that  they  could  not  work  in  unison  nor 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  relation  to 
water  supply  and  drainage;  still,  as  they 
were  to  pay  for  them,  they  were  conse- 
quently the  proper  parties  to  manage  them ; 
and  he  should  contend  for  that  principle, 
eten  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had 
fuled  to  oarry  out  the  service  of  those  two 
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articles.  It  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
our  social  institutions,  of  which  we  were 
most  proud,  that  we  possessed  self-govern- 
ment, and  one  which  was  to  be  cherished 
notwithstanding  any  ahuses  that  might 
exist  in  it.  He  was  himself  a  vestryman, 
and  as  able  to  appreciate  the  difBculties 
of  such  institutions  as  the  noble  Lord. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pense of  these  great  services,  and  the 
rights  of  existing  companies,  he  proposed 
by  his  Bill  that,  whenever  the  companies 
were  interfered  with  by  the  Commission, 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  they  should 
be  abolished,  compensation  being  awarded 
to  them  by  arbitration;  so  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  their  property,  it 
might  he  ascertained,  and  compensation 
paid  to  them.  To  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  carrying  the  Bill  into  operation, 
he  proposed  that  the  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  rating  all  the  property 
of  the  metropolis  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Sd,  in  the  pound  in  any  one  year  for  the 
water  supply  and  drainage.  A  further 
rate,  not  exceeding  4df.  in  the  pound, 
might  be  imposed  for  other  expenses,  in- 
cluding compensation  to  the  companies. 
On  the  whole,  this  would  be  to  limit  them 
to  a  rate — everything  included,  even  to  the 
compensation  to  the  water  companies— 
not  exceeding  twelvepcnce  in  the  pound. 
This,  hon.  Members  would  be  good  enough 
to  remember,  would  amount  to  less  than 
the  average  rating  of  houses,  at  present, 
for  water  alone :  and  obviously,  if  by 
putting  the  water  supply  and  the  sewage 
arrangements  together  on  the  best  possible 
footing,  compensating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  companies  which  would  be  extinguish- 
ed, they  charged  for  the  two  not  more 
than  was  at  present  charged  for  the  one, 
they  at  once  effected  a  very  considerable 
pecuniary  saving  to  the  public.  It  might 
be  said  that  this  statement  as  to  the  pre- 
sent rate  was  not  strictly  true,  because 
there  were  houses  in  Belgrave-square  and 
in  Portland-place  which  were  rated  much 
lower  than  this  proportion;  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  smaller  houses  in 
other  neighbourhoods  which  were  rated 
much  higher  than  twelvepence  in  the 
pound,  and,  on  the  whole,  thei-efore,  tiiis 
would  be  much  less  than  the  average.  It 
would  be  asked,  how  could  this  rate  of 
twelvepence  in  the  pound  provide  the  ne- 
cessary sum  for  carrying  out  this  great 
work  which  would  he  necessary,  as  well  as 
for  granting  the  compensation  to  the  com- 
panies.     He    proposed    to    provide    the 
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money  in  this  way.      He  had  ascertained 
bj  returns  made  to  the  House  last  Session 
that  the  property  of  the  metropolis  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  exceeded  in  value 
the  sum  of  12,000,000?.;  aud  this  rated 
at  Sd.  in  the  pound,  would  give  a  sum  of 
400,000/.  per  annum.      In  order  to  raise 
the  requisite  capital,  he  proposed  to  take 
power  under  the  Act  to  issue  annuities, 
terminable  and  otherwise,  for  sums  of  20/. 
per  annum ;  and  this,  he  had  good  reason 
to  believe,  would  he  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  desirable  investment;  secured  as  it 
would  be  by  the  whole  rating  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  admitting  of  a  simple  and  ready 
transfer.  He  proceeded  on  the  calculation, 
therefore,  that  the  capital  could  be  raised 
on  most  favourable  terms,  probably  at  from 
3  to  4  per  cent.     The  reasons  which  had 
urged  Uie  association  with  which  he  acted 
to  combine  the  two  questions  of  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage,  would  be  evident  to  every 
one  on  consideration.     You  could  not  sup- 
ply water  for  domestic  purposes  without 
providii^  means  of  afterwards  getting  rid 
of  that  water.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
sewage    could    not    be   managed   if  the 
managers  had  not  an  adequate  command 
of  water;    and  hence  the  expediency  of 
combining  the  two  services,  not  only  under 
one  set  of  commissioners,  but  in  other  re- 
spects.    In  short,  the  scheme  which  he 
had  detailed  to  the  House,  was  applying 
the  existing  municipal  machinery   to    a 
general  purpose  in  the  least  expensive  and 
most  efficient  manner.      If  they  were  to 
have  the  municipal  machinery  resorted  to 
at  all,  it  must  be  reverted  to  in  this  man- 
ner.     One  parish  could  do  nothing  but  by 
combining  with  another  parish ;    and  it 
was,  therefore,  apparent  that  some  such 
incorporation  of  districts  as  that  which  he 
bad  proposed  must  be  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, in  order  to  admit  of  their  working 
out  the  existing  institutions.     He  should 
conclude  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for   vesting   the    water   supply    and 
drainage  of    the    metropolis   in   commis- 
sioners representing  the  inhabitants  there- 
of. 

Lord  DUDLEY   STUART    seconded 
the  Motion. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  he  pro- 

Sosed  making  a  few  remarks  on  both  the 
ills  just  brought  before  the  House,  and 
should  now  be  able  to  do  so  without  troub- 
iiDg  the  House  more  than  once.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member,  were  to  be 
aofamitted  to  a  Select  Committee  as  rival 
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candidates  for  favour.     [Cries  of  "No, 
no  !  *']     He  drew  that  inference  from  what 
had  happened  last  year.     Well,  then,  whe- 
ther the  Government  Bill  was  alone  to  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  or  not, 
the  House  must  decide  the  principle.    On 
several  points  he  agreed  much  more  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  than  the 
noble   Lord.     He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  general  view  he  took  of  the 
principle  which  ought  to  govern  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  which  raised  it  above 
a  mere  question  of  commercial  speculation; 
and  he  was  surprised  the  principle  of  com- 
petition was  still  adhered  to  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  such  an  article  as 
water.     He  agreed  with  him  as  to  uniting 
under  the  control  of  the  same  body  the 
water  supply  and  drainage.  He  agreed  with 
him  that  these  matters  belonged  to  a  class 
properly  to  be  dealt  vrith  by  public  autho- 
rity, and  that  on  general  principles  that 
authority  ought  to  be  the  municipality  of 
the  town;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of 
the   metropolis,   there   were  special  con- 
siderations which  in  his  opinion  furnished 
grave  reasons  why  the  House  should  pause 
before  they  adopted  the  course  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member.     In  the  first  place, 
supposing   the  whole  matter   to  be  ulti- 
mately placed  under  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  a  popularly-elected  body,  it 
did  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  rate- 
payers would  in  the  first  instance  be  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated question  upon  which  even  scienti- 
fic men  were  still  not  quite  agreed — as  to 
the  best  scheme  for  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.     It  was  con- 
ceivable that  Government,  with  the  supe- 
rior knowledge   and   appliances   at  their 
command,  might  advantageously  lay  down 
a  general  scheme,  in   the  first  instance, 
to   be  worked    out  by  popularly-elected 
bodies;  and  on  that  point  he  was  at  issue 
with  the  hon.  Member.     But  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  popularly-elected  body  in  London, 
be  must  have  very  little  attended  to  what 
had  taken   place  on  the   Continent,  who 
did  not  see  that  the  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  municipality  of  the  capital, 
were  most  difficult  safely  and  satisfactorily 
to  adjust :  the  experience  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
and   Berlin,  showed  that  they  now  were 
questions  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  im- 
portance.    He  was  alarmed  at  the  levity 
with  which  the  Government  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  treated  this  question  of  what 
would  have  been  practically  a  metropolitan 
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municipality,  wbon  it  was  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
Session,  be  bad  been  relieved  by  tbe  obser- 
vations made  upon  it  by  bis  noble  Friend 
at   tbe  head  of  tbe    Government,   which 
proved  that  he,  at  least,  was  aware  of  tbe 
importance  of  the  question.     Tbe  House 
should  consider  carefully  a  proposition  con- 
ferring  such  powers   on   a    body  repre- 
senting the   whole   of   the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.     Whatever  might  be  the 
specific  duties  they  might  bo  called  on  to 
discharge  in  their  corporate   capacity,    it 
was  quite  clear  that  such  a  body,  acting  in 
close  proximity  to  the  very  seat  of  tbe  Le- 
gislature, would  exercise  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  the  Government   and  Legis- 
lature of  the  country.     Though  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  on  sanitary  ques- 
tions had  last  year  been  far  from  encour- 
aging— though  that  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
particular,  as  regarded  the  Commission  of 
Sewers,  the  working  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,    and,  above    all,    of  the  Interment 
Act,  had  been  far  from  satisfactory;   yet, 
he   confessed,   with   regard    to  the  ques- 
tion of  uniting  tbe  management  of  water 
supply    and    drainage,    he   was  sanguine 
enough  to  entertain  hopes,  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.   Chancellor  •  of 
the  Exchequer  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  Government  would  have  seen  the  ne- 
cessity and  desirableness  of  such  a  union. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord    Seymour)   would 
leave  every  important  item  of  expense  to 
be  determined  by  tbe  Committee;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  not  fur- 
nished with  any  approximation  even  to  tbe 
rates  to  be  charged  on  them.     Why  had 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  so  ready  to  remit  money  due  in 
Ireland,  or  to  lay  out  money  on  that  most 
splendidly  inconvenient   House   in    which 
they  were  assembled,  refused  5002.  to  en- 
able the  Board  of  Health  to  finish  the  le- 
vels and  surveys  necessary  to  afford  a  per- 
fect notion  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
for  the  supply  and  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis ?     Instead  of  that,  he  proposed  re- 
ferring the  various  Water  Bills  in  a  body 
to  a  Select  Committee,   the  expenses  of 
which,  for  days  together,  in  lawyers  and 
witnesses,  had  amounted  to  1,000^.  a  day; 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  of  this  expen- 
diture was  to  leave  the  ratepayers  exactly 
as  they  were  before.     Tbe  Committee  ap- 
pointed  never  made   any  report    to    the 
House;  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 
another  Committee,  who  would  perhaps  sit 
as  the  previous  one  had  done,  accumulate 
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still  more  evidence,  and  produce  another 
huge  blue  book  with  the  same  absence  of 
any  practical  result.     Now,  with  regard  to 
the   estimate  of  expenditure,  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  the  information  which  might  have 
been  given  to  the  House  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  if  the  small  sum  of  money  he  had 
mentioned  had  been  expended  in  procur- 
ing it,  we  were  obliged  to  look  at  what 
had  been  done  in  other  towns.     Besides 
Tavistock,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
owner  of  considerable  property  there,  had 
undertaken  both  the  drainage  and  the  water 
supply,  there  were  several  towns  in  which 
those  two  departments  were  placed  under 
one  management ;  and  in  many  of  these  the 
public  works  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
water  had  been  laid  down  at  something 
less  than  10s,  per  head  of  the  population. 
This  was  in  towns  which  were  constantly 
increasing  in  size,  and  in  which  it  had  been 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  future 
supply  of  nearly  double  the  present  popu- 
lation.  In  Manchester,  he  believed,  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  "  piping,"  had 
been  provided,  notwithstanding  the  large 
quantity  required  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, at  10s,  per  head  upon  the  number 
of  inhabitants.     Now,  every  one  knew  that 
in  the  case  of  very  large  works  there  was 
a  considerable  saving;  but  even  assuming 
that   the  sum  of   10s,  per   head   of  the 
population  would  be  required  for  the  new 
piping  of  the  metropolis,  they  would  have  at 
most  but  1,000,000^.  or  1,250,000Z.  of  ex- 
pcnditure  to  lay  out  under  that  head ;  and, 
then   supposing  the  money  obtained  and 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
drainage  loan  advanced  to  landowners  by 
tbe   Government,  the   interest   and  prin- 
cipal  of  which  are  paid  off  in  thirty  years, 
there  would  be  an  annual  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers of  only  something  like  100,000{., 
so  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  supply 
the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  poor  at  the 
same  rate  which  was  now  charged  by  water 
companies  for  supplying  a  single  room.  He 
did  think  the  House  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
measure  now  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     But,  as  he  would  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  further  discussing  the 
measure  before  it  was  exiled  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bo  consigned,  he  would  reserve  the  fur- 
ther remarks  which  he   should  have   to 
make  until  after  ho  had  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  in  print. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  considered  thai 
the    hon.    Member    for    Falmouth    (Mr. 
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Mowatt),  who  had  just  moved   for  leave 
to  introduce  his  Bill,  had   adopted  a  fair 
and  proper  course.     He  had  objected  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Government  for  improv- 
ing the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
and  had  embodied  his  views  and  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  his  Bill,  and  had  asked 
leave  of  the  House  to  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce it,  in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be 
placed  side  bj  side  with  the  Government 
measure,  and  the  House  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  proposals.     His  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Ebrington)   who  had  just  ad- 
dressed   the  House,    had    not,   however, 
adopted  an  equally  fair  course,  either  to 
the  House,  to  the  Government,  or  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Falmouth.     Considering 
the  great  attention  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  paid  to  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary 
legislation,    he  was   somewhat   surprised 
that  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  House 
the  proposal   he  had   to  make,  together 
with  the  criticisms  which  he  had  offered 
upon  the  Government  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  had  objected  to  everything,  and  pro- 
posed nothing.     He  (Sir   G.  Grey)   con- 
eladed  from   what  had   fallen   from    the 
Boble  Lord,  that  he  wished  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  whole  question  of  water 
anpply  to  the  metropolis  into  their  own 
hands  by  means  of  a  Government  Com- 
mission, which  should   be  responsible  to 
Parliament,  but  which  was  to  charge  itself 
with  the  whole  superintendence  of  this  duty. 
Now,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  on  a  previous 
oeeasion  stated  his   objection   to  such  a 
course,   and  his    noble   Friend  had  cer- 
tainly not  stated  any  new  arguments   in 
support  of  it.      As  to  the  application  to 
the  metropolis  of  a  representative  system 
in  connection  with  the  water  supply,  he 
agreed   with  his  noble  Friend  that  there 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  its  adoption; 
but   it   was  not  in   a  Committee  of  the 
House,  but  in  the  whole   House  on  the 
second  reading,  that  it  would  be  for  hon. 
Members    to    decide    between  the    prin- 
eiple   of  the   Bill  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falmouth  (Mr.  Mowatt),  and 
that   of  the   Government  measure.     His 
noble  Friend  had  taunted  the  Government 
-—not  very  charitably,  as  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
thought — with  an  intention  to  leave  the 
Sttbject  in  the  hands  of  the  Select  Com- 
inittee,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
m  'Marge  blue  book;''  but  the  noble  Lord 
ought  to  know  that  the  Bill  introduced  by 
ihp  Oovemment,  as  well  as  that  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouthi 


must  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
not  by  the  wish  of  the  Government, 
but  by  the  invariable  rule  of  the  House, 
which  required  that  private  Bills  and  Bills 
of  this  description  should  be  referred  to 
such  a  Committee.  It  was  therefore  really 
without  any  such  intention  as  that  attri- 
buted to  the  Government,  but  in  deference 
to  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  that  they  had  pursued  the  course 
commented  on  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  explained,  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  necessity,  under 
the  regulation  of  the  House,  of  referring  the 
Bill  to  the  Committee  upstairs;  but  what 
he  complained  of  was,  that  his  noble 
Friend  proposed  to  leave  the  Committee 
to  complete  his  unfinished  Bill  for  him. 

Mb.  SLANEY  considered,  that  in  any 
Bill  that  House  might  adopt,  it  would  be 
obligatory  to  have  water  supplied  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes,  below  a 
certain  amount;  and,  if  he  had  understood 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Seymour)  aright, 
it  was  intended  that  this  provision  should 
be  enforced.  It  was  oue  of  the  great- 
est evils  that  existed  in  many  large 
towns  that  no  such  obligation  existed,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  owner 
of  the  house  would  not  pay  the  rate,  the 
poor  occupant  was  not  able  to  pay,  and 
small  tenements  went  unsupplied  with  wa- 
ter, eu tailing  oftentimes  a  state  of  disease 
which  was  productive  of  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  ratepayers.  Another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  refer  was  this — that 
though  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  same  parties  who  had 
the  management  of  the  sewerage  should 
have  the  management  of  the  water  supply, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
have  such  a  command  over  the  supply  as 
to  carry  out  what  was  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  draiuage.  It  appeared  to  him 
perfectly  practicable  to  call  upon  the  com- 
pany, or  whoever  they  might  be,  to  grant 
such  a  supply  of  water  as  was  necessary 
properly  to  cleanse  the  sewers.  Every  one 
knew  that  under  the  improved  mode  of 
drainage  through  piping  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  havo  a  perfect  system  of  sewer- 
age unless  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  that  sufficient  supply  of  water 
it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  by  means 
of  stringent  provisions  in  any  Bill  that 
was  adopted. 

Sir  JOHN  JOHNSTONE,  as  quo  of 

those  connected  with  a  lar£;e  water  com* 

pany  in  the  metropolis,  had  looked  forward 

with  great  anxiety  to  the  Government  Bill 
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■'f  :lio  present  Session.  He  wished  to '  taking  care  not  to  enter  upon  personal 
state  to  the  Ilouse  that  the  present  mea-  differences  with  the  architect?  He  would 
»ure  was  entirely  the  production  of  the  Go-  I  then  ask  Dr.  Reid  to  state  these  matters  as 
Temment,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  .  hrieflj  as  possible,  calling  upon  him  to  say 
companies,  none  of  whom,  as  far  as  he  what  it  was  he  proposed  to  do,  and  in- 
knew,  had  been  asked  for  suggestions.  He  quiring  whether  he  could  name  any  works 
approyed  of  the  general  principles  proposed  '  already  in  operation  which  were  upon  a 
to  regulate  the  water  supply,  and  he  would  |  principle  similar  to  that  which  he  desired 
remind  the  House  that  it  was  yery  nearly  i  to  carry  out  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament? 
thepreciseplan  which  he  (Sir  J.  Johnstone)  These  questions  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
had  suggested  when  the  Goyemment  Bill  thought  were  yery  fair  ones;  and  by  call- 
was  first  introduced.  Some  of  the  proyi-  iug  Dr.  Reid  to  the  bar,  as  he  now  pro- 
sion  might  be  productiye  of  harm,  but,  as  posed,  they  would  ayoid  any  personal  al- 
thoy  would  hayc  to  be  ^submitted  to  a  Se-  tercatinns,  they  would  make  Dr.  Reid  be 
lect  Committee,  he  would  not  offer  any  as  brief  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be, 
further  remarks  on  the  subject.  and  the  subject  would  be  properly  brought 

Loaye  giyen.  ,  before  the  House,  instead  of  being  for- 

Bill   ordered  to  be  brought   in  by  Mr.  '  gotten  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee. 
Mowatt,  Mr.  Lushiugton,  and  Lord  Dudley  j      Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  when  the  Houses 
Stuart.  !  of  Parliament  had  been  committed  to  his 

Bill  read  1^.  i  charge,  he  had  himself  asked  Dr.  Reid 

I  what  impediments  there  were  in  the  way 
VKNTILATION  OK  THE  HOUSE.  j  of  the  ventilation,  and  was  told  by  that 

Mil.  BKK.NAIi  OSBORNE,  in  moving '  gentleman  that  there  had  been  impedi- 
*•  timt  Dr.  Ruid  bo  called  to  the  Bar  of  meuts  existing  for  the  last  fire  years. 
tin?  lIouHo  and  ((UCHlioucd  as  to  the  means :  Now,  if  Dr.  Reid  were  called  to  the  bar, 
at  lii»  dinpuHttl  for  vcutilating  the  New  the  House,  in  seeking  to  be  informed  of 
Buildtn;;»,*'  Haid,  that  a  good  supply  of  air  :  those  causes,  must  necessarily  enter  into  a 
wuH  i^vtm  inoro  inipoitaiit  than  a  good  great  deal  of  detail,  involving  perhaps 
Hiipply  of  wator,  and  his  present  Motion  other  persons  whom  it  would  be  necessary 
iiii»n>  mmrly  alFoctod  bun.  Members  than  in  justice  to  listen  to  in  reply.  He  was 
tlial  hiHt  iimhu'  di.Hcui(sion,  for  it  related  to  ,  anxious  to  avoid  placing  the  House  in  this 
tlir  nupply  of  tWsh  air  to  this  House,  position,  and  would  therefore  suggest  the 
Ahhu redly  nothing  could  be  worse  than  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  take  the 
tho  proHtMit  Hiato  of  the  ventilation.  It  subject  under  inquiry,  in  which  case  they 
wan  »ui;;{CHtod  that  thu  subject  should  be  would  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
referred  to  a  Conunitteo,  but  he  had  strong  what  was  necessary  to  be  heard  in  reply 
objectionn  to  tuiy  hucIi  course.  In  the  iirst  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Reid. 
placo,  three  Conunittccs  had  already  sat  Mr.  HUME  hoped  the  Motion  of  the 
to  consider  the  matter;  and  to  adopt  a  |  hou.  Member  for  Middlesex  would  not  be 
simitar  courHo  now  would  bo  to  shelve  the ;  opposed.  The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
wholo  i}uoHtion,  for  thcv  would  sit  iu  a  mittee  was  very  well,  looking  to  some 
room  upstairs,  thoy  would  make  a  report  |  distant  period,  but  this  was  a  subject 
at  the  end  of  tho  Session,  and  meanwhile  demanding  immediate  inquiry.  He  hoped 
lion.  Members  would  bo  subject  to  all  tho .  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  did  not 
hot  and  cold  blasts  from  which  they  had  '  mean  the  Ilouse  to  adjourn  until  the  Com- 
snfFcrcd  since  tho  Session  commenced.  |  mittee  had  made  its  report.  What  hon. 
Now,  he  proposed  that  tho  Ilouse  should }  Members  wanted  to  hear  was,  who  had 
exert  the  power  it  had  in  tho  matter,  and    directions   from    Government  to  ventilate 


with  this  view  ho  would  call  Dr.  Reid  to 
the  bar,    and,  without  entering  into  the 
personal  dispute  between  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Barry,  he  would  put  to  him  six 
questions.     He  would  ask  him,  first — and 
ho  invited  the  noble   Lord's  (Lord   Sey- 
mour's) attention  to  this  question — whether 
Ihoro  was  any  impediment  to  the  full  and 
or  action  of  his  plan  for  the  ventilation 
tno  House?     Secondly,  what  those  im- 
nts  were  as  to  matters   of  fact, 
i     John  Johnstone 


tho  House?  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
Dr.  Reid  had;  but  hon.  Members  could 
hardly  judge  of  this,  though  they  knew 
very  well  that  the  House  was  not  ven- 
tilated. Were  the  Commons  of  England 
to  be  put  about  in  the  way  they  had  been  ? 
No  less  than  200, 000^  had  been  expended 
from  first  to  last  in  ventilation,  and  if  we 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  principles,  tho  sooner  we  did  so  the 
better. 
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Me.  W.  brown  said,  he  knew  an  hon. 
Member  vho  bad  caught  a  severe  cold  iii 
consequence  of  the  blasts  of  cold  air  that 
were  admitted  into  the  House,  and  who 
had  been  obliged  to  keep   his  bed  ever 
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Lord  DUDLEY  STtFART  said,  it  did 
not  follow  that  hecauso  Dr.  Reid 
stated  the  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  bi& 
ventilating  the  House  were  of  five  years' 
standing,  that  therefore  it  would  take  him 
five  jeara  to  explain  them  to  the  House; 
tuid,  in  fact,  Dr.  Reid  believed  he  could 
make  everything  clear  on  the  subject 
the  space  of  ten  minutes.  At  oue  time 
bon.  Members  were  warm,  and  at  anothei 
time  cold;  the;  had  water  coming  don 
ftU  directions,  one  of  tho  candelabra  would 
not  bom,  and  no  man  codd  enter  the 
Honu  without  feeling  that  be  was  exposed 
to  a  great  degree  of  discomfort,  which,  in 
many  caaea,  would  prevent  bis  paying  that 
attention  to  business  whicb  be  ongbt  to 
^re.  Be  hoped  the  subject  would 
receive  immediate  attention  from  the 
House. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  must 
coofesa  the  ventilation  of  the  House  was 
not  perfect;  but  he  did  not  think,  if  Dr. 
JUai  were  called  to  the  bar,  the  question 
for  the  consideratbn  of  the  House  would 
be  fbnnd  to  be  so  simple  a  one  as  some 
hon.  Members  seemed  to  suppose.  Al- 
though they  might  question  Dr.  Reid,  who 
might  be  able  in  ten  minutes  to  explain 
that  which  he  considered  the  cause  of  the 
inefficient  ventilation,  and  that  which  he 
vrided  to  be  done,  yet  that  which  he  wish- 
ed to  be  done  might  not  be  in  any  means 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
architect.  In  that  case  would  the  House 
refuse  to  hear  Mr.  Barry;  would  they  de- 
cide that  everything  Dr.  Reid  desired  was 
to  be  carried  out,  perhaps  at  very  great 
additional  espcnse,  without  keeping  in 
■new  what  might  be  proper  architectural 
difficultiee?  They  must  accordin^y  hear 
Mr.  Barry,  and  they  mnst  hear  whether 
Dr.  Reid's  objections  and  views  were,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  Mr.  Barry  or  not.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  which  could  hardly  bo  con- 
ndered  by  the  whole  House.  It  would, 
probably,  take  some  days  to  decide  upon, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  disposed  of  if 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Hr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  several  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  had 
Miffercd  severely  from  the  state  of  tho  at- 
He  thought  that  it  did  not  ne- 


cessarily follow  that  the  House  should 
come  to  an  immediate  decision  upon  hear- 
ing the  statements  of  Dr.  Reid;  if  it  was 
considered  necessary,  a  Committee  might 
afterwards  he  appointed. 

Captain  SCOBELL  thonght  the  House 
had  wholly  neglected  its  duty,  ss  holding 
the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  in  per- 
mitting so  much  extravagance  in  the  out- 
lay upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  If 
either  the  architecture  or  the  ventilation 
of  the  House  must  give  way,  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  the  former.  Tho  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  had  been  almost  in- 
sufferable of  late. 

Mk.  MOFFATT  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment,  that  the  question  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  House  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  ont  from 
the  word  "  That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  "  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  ventilating  the  House." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand   part  of  the   Ques- 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  55;  Noes 
24:  Majority  31. 

Main  Question  pat,  and  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Reid  called  in  and  examined. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
be  empowered  to  carrr  out  the  works 
alludedtoby  Dr.  Reid.'*^  [Mr.  Roche,]— 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  ont  from 
the  first  word  ' '  Works  "  to  the  end  of  tho 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  as- 
certain from  Dr.  Reid  the  nature  of  im- 
provements in  the  Ventilation  of  the  House 
whicb  he  has  this  night  proposed,  and  on 
Wednesday  next  report  to  the  House  whe> 
tfaer  there  is  any  objection  to  their  adop- 
tion,"— [Mr.  Newdeqatb,] — instead  there- 
of: — Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question:" — Amendment  and  Motion,  by 
leave,  vnthdramn. 

liesohied — That  the  First  Conunis- 
er  of  Works  ascertain  from  Dr.  Rad 
the  nature  of  the  improvements  in  the 
Ventilation  of  the  House  which  he  has 
this  night  proposed,  and  on  Wednesday 
next  report  to  the  House  whether  there  ia 
any    objection   to    their  adoption. — [Mr. 


The  House  adjourned  at  Stan  «*dodc 
till  Monday  next. 
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Monday,  Ftbruary  9,  1852. 

MiyrTEi>.'       PuEur     Bill. — 1*    Common    Law 
I'r;K?<riare  Aioendment. 

BRIBERY  OATHS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  seeing  his  noble 
Friend  tlie  President  of  the  Council,  whose 
recent  indisposition  he,   in   common   with 
all  their  Lordships,  greatly  lamented,  once 
more  in   his   place,  would    take   the   lib- 
erty of  recommending  the  subject  of  bri- 
bery at  elections  to  his  consideration,  and 
tLct  of  the  Government.     It  was  a  subject 
wLicli  he  had  brought  before  Parliament 
at  rarlous  times,  and  many  attempts  had 
been  made  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  others, 
to  exiiri>ate  this  grievous  evil.     AH  these 
Motions   h^id    failed  in    effect,    and    one 
which  he  had   introduced    some   Sessions 
aero,  ar:d  which  had  been  sent  to  the  other 
Houi^e  of  Parliament,  where  it  was  dropped, 
had  been  jujitly  complained  of,  because  it 
did  not    go  far  enough.       There  was  no 
provision  t-o  compel  the  parties  themselves 
to    be    examined.      But   tijis    defect    he 
had    completely    cured    by  the    Evidence 
Bill   of    last    tScHsion;    for  now  both  the 
sitting  Member  and  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  a  scat    were  liable   to  be  ex- 
aoiined  on    oath,    subject,   no    doubt,    to 
their  refu??al  to  answer  any  question  which 
miglit    criminate  themselves,   but  also  to 
the    coti-iequences    criniinatory    of    them- 
selves   which     might    result    from    their 
hilenee,  and   which  would  be  fatal  before 
an  Election  Committee.      Unquestionably, 
however,   bornething  more  tlian   the  Evi- 
dence Bill  was  wanUid  to  render  the  law 
for  the  prevention  of  bribery  perfect,  san- 
guine as  his  hopes  were  of  the  effects  of 
tliat  Bill.     lie  therefore  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  take   the  sub- 
ject under  their  consideration,  as  the  in- 
stances which  had  occurred  of  l^Ui   con- 
firmed rather  than  weakened  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  great  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion at  elections.     lie  had  a  very  confident 
opinion  that  a  Bill  might  now  easily  bo  form- 
ed,which,  with  the  Evidence  Act,  would  put 
a  stop  to  these  corrupt  practices.  The  true 
course  to  be  taken  in  order  to  extirpate 
bribery  would  be  to  exact  from  every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  on  taking  his  seat,  a 
solemn  declaration  either  on  oath  or  hon- 
our— ho  should  prefer  the  latter — that  he 
had  not,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  directly 
irootly,  given  or  promised  money,  or 
ir  valuable  thing,  to,  or  had  used. 
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or  promised  to  iiie«  any  infliieDce,  to  pro- 
cure a  place  or  peonon  for,  any  Toter  who 
had  voted  at  his  deetion,  and  that  he 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  any  gift  or  promise 
made  on  his  behalf  by  any  person  to  such 
voter,  and  that  he  wholly  disbelieved  that 
any  such  thing  had  been  done  on  bis  be- 
half by  any  persons  for  bim,  or  pretending 
to  act  for  him,  whether  with  or  without  bis 
authority;  and,  furthermore,  to  bind  him 
by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  pay,  or  eause 
to  be  paid,  any  thing,  or  to  fulfil  any  one 
promise,  or  to  do  anything  whatsoever  to 
carry  into  execution  the  promise  or  en- 
gagement of  his  agents,  or  of  any  other 
persons  authorised  or  unauthorised  in  his 
behalf.  The  same  declaration  would  of 
course  also  be  exacted  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  at  the  election  for  the 
seat,  in  case  he  succeeded  in  ousting  the 
sitting  Member.  That  was  a  declaration 
which  he  thought  that  no  man  would  dare 
to  make  if  he  were  not  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  conscious,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  had  not,  either  by  himself  or  by  an- 
other in  his  behalf,  done  anything,  or 
was  cognisant  of  anything,  like  bribery 
being  done  in  the  course  of  his  election. 
If  his  declaration  was  in  any  particular 
false,  he  would  be,  as  he  must  know,  in 
the  hands  of  worthless  persons,  and  bis 
character  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  could 
assure  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that 
he  should  be  glad  if  any  effectual  remedy 
could  be  provided  against  those  corrupt 
practices  at  elections.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons had  given  their  attention  to  thb  sub- 
ject at  various  times;  but  he  feared  it  must, 
unfortunately,  be  admitted  that  no  effectual 
remedy  could  be  provided  against  them.  It 
might  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  to  know  that  the  sub- 
ject had  occupied  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  a  notice  either 
had  been  given  already,  or  would  be  g^ven 
that  very  night,  in  the  other  House  of  Par> 
liament,  of  their  intention  to  bring  in  a 
measure  on  the  subject ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  subject  was  taken  up  with  a  strong 
determination  to  bring  it  to  an  effectual 
issue. 

Lord  BROUaHAM  was  exceedingly 
happy  to  hear  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend,  that  notice  had  been  given,  or  was 
about  to  be  given,  on  this  subject,  not 
having  been  aware  that  such  an  intention 
existed.  Much  would  depend  upon  the 
form  of  the  Bill;  and  be  hoped  and  trusted 
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there  wm  sufficient  virtue  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  them  from 
any  longer  avoiding  this  necessary  and 
efficacious  measure  for  extirpating  bri- 
bery. 

COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  which  was 
one  of  those  referred  to  in  the  Royal 
Speech,  and  was  framed  upon  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Process  and  Practice  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Bill  had  been  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships, independently  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  itself,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
urge  any  reasons  for  the  Bill  beyond  those 
which  would  present  themselves  to  their 
Lordships'  views,  or  were  offered  by  the 
Committee  in  their  Report.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  the  law  was  dis- 
tinguishable into  two  branches:  the  one, 
that  part  of  the  law  by  which  rights  were 
adjudicated,  and  the  other,  that  which 
r^^ated  the  course  of  proceeding,  by 
which  the  questions  of  right  were  present- 
ed to  the  Courts  for  adjudication.  The 
present  Bill  related  to  the  latter  depart- 
ment of  law.  It  was  intended  to  supply 
the  defects  and  remedy  the  abuses  by 
which  the  several  steps  in  the  course  of 
litigation  for  the  decision  of  nghts  had 
hitherto  been  accompanied.  The  Bill  fol- 
lowed the  whole  course  of  a  suit  from  its 
commencement  to  its  final  determination  in 
a  Court  of  Error,  remedying  the  deficien- 
cies and  removing  the  defects  which  oc- 
curred at  every  step  or  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  present  system  of  proce- 
dure had  originated  in  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, when  the  course  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered under  very  different  circum- 
stances ;  and  though  times  had  changed, 
yet,  at  the  present  day,  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure were  still  the  same,  the  ancient 
system  had  remained,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  that  in  many  instances  re- 
sults had  followed  which  did  not  belong  to 
it  at  the  time  the  system  was  originally 
established,  and  which  had  never  been 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. Originally  the  proceedings  in 
our  Courts  of  Law  were  not  by  written 
pleadings,  as  now,  but  were  put  in  by 
counsel  ore  ienxM.     Formerly,  after  the 


defendant  had  answered  to  the  writ  and 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court,  the 
plaintiff  or  his  advocate  stated  his  case,  or 
(as,  in  technical  terms,  it  was  called) 
"counted"  or  "declared"  the  nature  of 
his  cause  of  complaint.  The  defendant 
or  his  counsel  then  made  objections  in 
point  of  form,  or  presented  an  answer  to 
the  plaintiff  in  substance.  The  objections 
made  in  point  of  form  were  then  and  at 
once  answered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  im« 
mediately  decided  upon  by  the  Court. 
If  the  objection  were  allowed,  there 
was  an  application  instanter  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  to  amend,  which 
was  generally  granted.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  objection  failed,  judg- 
ment was  given  at  once  against  the 
defendant,  or  he  had  judgment  of  respon* 
deat  ottster,  by  which  he  was  called  to 
answer  over  in  some  better  manner  on  the 
merits  on  some  day  then  fixed.  The  ob- 
jections of  form  having  been  overruled, 
the  Court  then  went  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Those  objections  were  numerous, 
and  any  noble  Lord  might  read  in  Reeves' 
History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  page 
344,  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  such  oo- 
jections  urged  and  answered  in  succession, 
in  the  same  case,  on  the  same  day,  and  all 
overruled,  and  the  defendant  at  last 
obliged  to  answer  on  the  merits.  Their 
Lordships  could  see  very  easily  what 
different  results  would  have  foUowed  had 
written  proceedings  been  the  practice.  As 
a  check  upon  these  objections,  however,  it 
was  provided  that  if  a  party  craved  time 
to  answer  to  the  substance  of  the  **  count " 
or  "declaration,"  he  thereby  waived  all 
right  to  take  formal  objections;  and  when 
the  day  arrived  on  which  he  was  allowed 
to  "  impeach,"  he  was  compelled,  when  he 
answered  or  "  pleaded,"  to  meet  objections 
taken  in  like  manner  on  the  part  of  plain- 
tiff's counsel,  and  was  obliged  to  amend  or 
answer  instanter;  and  a  similar  course 
was  pursued  when  the  plaintiff  replied  to 
the  answer  or  **  plea,"  until  the  parties 
having  thus  pleaded  and  replied  to  each 
other,  the  proceedings  were  reduced  into 
writing,  and  the  "issue"  in  which  they 
resulted  was  set  down  for  trial.  Since 
those  ancient  times,  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness had  so  increased  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  those  proceedings  to  be  carried 
on  in  succession  oi'c  tenus;  therefore  the 
complaint  or  "  declaration  "  of  the  plaintift' 
had  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  and  the 
defendant  had  necessarily  somo  time  to 
consider  it;  and  if  he  answered  it  iu  sub^ 
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stance,  or  only  bj  a  formal  objection,  some 
time  was  also  necessary  for  tbe  plaintiff  to 
reply,  or  to  meet  the  formal  objection;  so 
that  when  the  written  proceedings  are  set 
down  for  hearing,  it  sometimes  happens  in 
our  own  time  that  **  hearing"  takes  place 
six  or  twelve  months  afterwards.  Of 
course  this  made  a  great  difference  as  to 
formal  objections,  which  originally  had  the 
effect  of  securing  precision  and  regularity, 
without  any  delay,  expense,  or  injustice  to 
the  opposite  party;  whereas  now  the  most 
frivolous  objections  could  be  taken,  and  the 
cause,  to  a  considerable  degree,  delayed 
and  obstructed,  or  often  indeed  ultimately 
decided  upon  a  point  irrelevant  to  the 
merits  of  the  matter  in  issue.  Similar 
observations  applied  to  the  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings. And  their  Lordships  would  per- 
ceive how  differently  formal  objections 
were  considered  in  ancient  times  to  what 
they  were  in  the  present  day.  Formerly 
all  causes  were  tried  at  Westminster  Ilall. 
Then  came  first  the  statutes  of  "  assizes,*' 
which  allowed  them  to  bo  tried  in  the 
county  once,  and  afterwards  twice,  a  year; 
and  then  the  statutes  of  nisi  prius,  (reign 
of  Edward  I.),  on  which  all  causes  were 
tried  twice  a  year;  but  still  the  same  form 
was  continued  as  if  the  cause  had  been 
tried  in  Westminster  Ilall.  When,  there- 
fore, tho  **  issue  **  was  **  made  up,"  a  writ 
went  down  from  tho  Court  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  directing  him  to  summon  a 
jury  to  attend  the  court  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, at  which  it  was  supposed  or  feigned 
that  the  cause  would  be  tried;  but  as  it 
was  known  it  could  not  bo  tried  at  that 
time,  tho  jury,  of  course,  did  not  appear; 
and  then  there  was  another  writ  to  the 
sheriff,  called  a  distritigas,  stating  that 
the  jury  had  (contrary  to  tho  fact)  made  a 
default,  and  directing  him  to  *'  distrain  ** 
them  by  a  certain  penalty,  and  to  have 
their  bodies  at  Westminster  at  a  certain 
other  day,  "unless  before**  (nisi  prius) 
the  justices  of  tho  king  should  come  into 
the  county  and  tho  place  whoro  assizes 
were  held  to  try  the  causes;  and  all  this 
because  the  ancient  process,  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, is  notwithstanding  retained.  Sup- 
posing, however,  the  parties  got  to  issue, 
And  the  cause  came  down  to  bo  tried, 
M  according  to  the  present  courso  of  pro- 
ceeding— if  there  were  too  many  parties 
jomed  as  plaintiffs,  or  too  few,  the  plaintiff 
was  nonsuited,  that  is,  defeated  and  lost  his 
esnse  for  the  time,  notwithstanding  that  the 
debt  WAS  undoubtedly  due,  for  tho  cause 
of  A      n  bad  accrued  to  some  of  the 
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plaintiffiB;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cer- 
tain actions,  if  there  were  too  many  de- 
fendants sued,  the  plaintiff  failed  as  against 
all,  although  ho  had  an  unquestionable 
claim  against  some.  These  anomalies  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  alteration  of 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  time.  Now. 
it  appeared  that  in  1846  146,000  writs 
were  issued;  of  which  only  2  per  cent 
ever  came  to  trial,  only  5  per  cent  went 
so  far  as  "  declaration  ;*'  so  that  not  more 
than  7  per  cent  arrived  beyond  the  writ. 
This  showed  that  nearly  all  the  writs 
issued  were  settled  before  the  time  arrived 
for  "appearance;"  and  that  all  the  rest 
of  them  had  been  commenced  for  undis- 
puted debts  or  claims.  There  were  pro- 
visions in  the  Bill  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  proceedings  in  cases  of  this  class;  and 
their  Lordships  would  see,  that,  consider- 
ing the  very  small  proportion  which  went 
to  trial,  it  was  desirable  to  render  the 
expenses  in  the  prior  stages  of  proceeding 
as  small  as  possible.  The  present  Bill, 
as  he  had  already  observed,  travelled 
through  every  stage  of  the  suit.  It  first 
provided  that  when  a  writ  was  issued  it 
should  have  an  endorsement  stating  pre- 
cisely what  is  claimed  for  debt,  and  how 
much  for  costs.  This  would  give  the  de- 
fendant an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  claimed  to  which  he  objected.  If  the 
defendant  did  not  "appear**  to  the  writ 
within  eight  days,  judgment  would  be 
"signed**  upon  the  writ  without  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  "declaration,"  or  of  "interio- 
cutory  judgment,"  or  "final  judgment*" 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action.  He 
thought  that  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  "  declaration  " 
gave  little  or  no  material  information  to 
tho  defendant  in  ordinary  actions.  It  did 
indeed  state  whether  the  action  was  brought 
for  goods  sold  or  delivered,  or  on  a  Inll  of 
exchange.  But  if  the  causes  belonged  to 
the  class  he  was  referring  to— those  of 
oi^inary  debts  and  claims  which  the  de^ 
fondant  did  not  dispute — there  was  no 
occasion  why  the  cause  should  proceed  to 
"declaration,"  with  "plea"  and  inter- 
locutory judgment,  because  the  writ  would 
give  the  defendant  due  notice  what  the 
claim  was,  putting  him  upon  his  guard  if 
ho  meant  to  defend;  and  if  he  did  not 
appear  in  court  within  eight  days  to  defend, 
"final  judgment"  would  be  "signed;** 
and  the  result  would  be,  that  the  eosts 
would  be  reduced  at  least  one  fourth  of 
I  what  they  would  at  present  amount  to^ 
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where  the  cause  travelled  in  the  course 
descrihed.  With  regard  to  formal  and 
technical  ohjections,  they  were  altogether 
aholished.  Many  of  them  were  connected 
with  matters  no  longer  material.  For  in- 
stance, originallj  the  jury  in  every  case 
came  from  the  vicinity  (visne)  of  the  par- 
ties and  of  the  transaction  in  question,  and 
therefore  every  material  fact  alleged  in  the 
declaration  was  required  to  he  accompanied 
with  an  averment,  not  only  of  time,  hut  of 
place,  in  order  that  the  Court  might  see 
what  the  "  venue ' '  must  he,  that  is,  the  place 
whence  the  jury  must  come  which  should 
try  that  matter  of  fact,  if  denied,  and  put 
in  issue.  But  now  that  juries  came  from 
the  county  at  large,  this  of  course  was 
immaterial;  yet  it  very  frequently  gave 
rise  to  ohjections.  Numerous  other  ohjec- 
tions  could  he  taken  in  a  form  called 
'< special  demurrers,'*  which  would  be  alto- 
gether abolished.  Very  early  statutes  had 
been  passed  (after  the  original  oral  course 
of  pleading  was  abandoned,  and  tbe  present 
system  adopted),  requiring  that  formal 
objections  should  be  stated  specifically  by 
way  of  **  special  demurrer, '  *  as  distinguished 
from  those  legal  objections  which  went  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  These  "  special 
demurrers  "  often  remained  many  months 
upon  the  paper,  awaiting  a  hearing;  the 
present  Bill  abolished  altogether  all  grounds 
of  **  special  demurrer,*'  that  is  to  say,  such 
objections  as  were  only  formal.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  were  occasionally 
slips  made  in  the  pleading,  which  really 
were  material — omissions  of  some  important 
allegation,  perhaps  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ac  tion  or  of  the  defen ce.  The 
opposite  party  could  at  present  pass  tbat 
by  and  proceed  to  the  trial ;  and  when  tbe 
other  side  has  succeeded,  move  an  ''arrest 
of  judgment,"  upon  a  declaration,  or  for 
Judgment  non  obstante  veredicto  (notwith- 
Btanding  verdict),  and  thus  deprive  the 
party  who  succeeded  at  the  trial  of  all  the 
benefit  of  his  success;  or  even  might  delay 
still  longer,  and  sue  out  a  writ  of  error 
after  judgment  had  been  given  upon  the 
yerdict,  and  reverse  all  the  proceedings  in 
a  superior  tribunal.^  The  Bill  required  that 
all  tiiese  objections  should  be  taken  at  an 
earlier  stage,  if  at  all,  and  would  allow  of 
no  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  judgment, 
exeept  where  the  objection  had  been  taken 
in  the  Court  below.  Thus  their  Lordships 
woold  see  that  the  Bill  travelled  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  suit — from  the  *'writ 
of  Bommons"  to  the  "writ  of  error,"  dis- 
pensiDg  altogether  with  numbers  of  forms, 


abolishing  many  statements,  and  simplify- 
ing all.  Although  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  Bill  thus  extensive  in  its  operation 
could  be  rendered  so  perfect  as  to  be  free 
from  objection,  yet  he  believed  it  would 
remove  much  of  the  odium  now  resting 
upon  proceedings  at  law,  and  would  go  as 
far  as  law  could  go  to  secure  to  a  party 
success  in  an  honest  suit — so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  protect  him  from  technical  objections. 
He  would  not  travel  through  all  the  clauses 
of  the  measure  (some  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  considered  capable  of  improvement 
in  the  Committee),  but,  persuaded  it  was 
one  their  Lordships  would  ultimately  pass, 
he  would  merely  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*.'* 
Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  no  reason- 
able person  could  object  to  the  Bill.  It 
was  the  result  of  many  months  of  labour 
on  the  part  of  persons  very  deeply  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  and  who  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  render 
the  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  did  not 
rise  to  object  to  the  Bill  being  read  a 
second  time,  because  every  objection  he 
had  was  to  matters  of  detail,  which  could 
be  considered  in  Committee.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  he  wished  to 
present,  which  had  always  pressed  upon 
his  mind,  and  to  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  satisfactory  answer. 
Tho  County  Courts  had  now  been  estab- 
lished for  several  years,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  extended  so  far  as  501. 
He  understood  that  upwards  of  5,000 
causes  of  between  20^.  and  50L  had  been 
tried  or  decided  within  the  last  five  months, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  12,000  per  an- 
num; and  he  was  informed  in  every  quar- 
ter that  the  decisions  of  these  Courts  had 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Now,  he  could 
not  understand  why,  if  these  Courts  had 
jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  up  to  50L, 
and  their  machinery  was  found  adequate 
to  the  administration  of  justice  therein, 
there  should  not  be  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Law,  with  reference  to  the  same  classes 
of  cases,  the  same  simple  machinery 
adopted  (presided  over  by  the  fifteen 
Judges),  within  a  certain  limit  at  least, 
say  to  the  extent  of  200i.  or  300?.  If 
the  machinery  now  adopted  in  the  County 
Courts  were  good  for  causes  of  501. ,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  same  system  could 
not  be  adopted  for  causes  of  greater  value 
of  the  same  class. 

Lord  BROUGHAM    agreed  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
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then  discnsB  the  details  in  Committee — 
although  he  anticipated  objections  to  it  of 
three  classes :  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough;  that  it  went  too  far;  and  that  it 
went  in  the  wrong  direction.  His  own  ob- 
jection to  it  was  rather  of  the  former  cha- 
racter, that  it  did  not  go  far  enough; 
though  he  admitted  that,  so  far  as  it  went, 
it  was  in  the  right  direction.  These  ob- 
jections, however,  as  his  noblo  and  learned 
Friend  had  observed,  should  be  considered 
in  Committee.  He  concurred  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  as  to  the  excel- 
lent working  of  the  County  Courts  system, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  their 
jurisdiction. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  explained  that  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  their  jurisdic- 
tion; but  he  had  suggested  that  if  their 
machinery  was  deemed  adequate  to  causes 
of  a  certain  description,  the  same  ma- 
chinery might  be  applied  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  under  the  presiding  care  of  the 
Judges,  to  cases  of  a  similar  character, 
though  of  a  larger  amount. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  admitted  that  he 
had  misunderstood  what  fell  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  He  thought  that  if 
the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  were  adopted,  it  would  be  of  bene- 
fit both  to  the  suitors  and  to  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  This  was  a  'time  when 
large  and  liberal  amendments  of  tho  law 
were  expected  by  the  country,  and  ought 
to  be  granted.  His  Lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  his  noblo  and  learned  Friend  Lord 
Denman,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  of 
which  he  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
spoken  the  other  night.  His  noble  Friend 
said — 

"  The  present  crisis  oould  not  fail  to  excite 
considerations  of  the  highest  importance.  There 
is  everj  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
order  on  the  basis  of  absolute  power,  and  to 
teach  mankind  the  lesson  that  the  will  of  one 
man  may  be  safclj  intrusted  with  the  interests  of 
all.  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  moral  reason- 
ing or  long  experience,  it  is  clear  that,  without 
tho  basis  of  law,  no  solid  fabric  of  order  can  bo 
reared,  nor  can  any  security  be  given  for  the 
rights  which  even  the  best  men  and  the  best  de- 
signed decrees  may  intend  to  confer.  It  appears 
to  be  the  peculiar  vocation  of  England  to  exhibit 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  steady  Government, 
and  a  peaceful,  because  contented,  people,  and 
that  content  must  not  be  looked  for  (since  it  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  exist),  where  a  press  is  free, 
and  tho  people  moderately  enlightened,  while  a 
single  grievance  is  wilfully  maintained  after  ex- 
posure." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  not 
Lord  Brougham 


exactly  aware  what  the  course  of  proeo- 
dure  in  the  County  Courts  was  after  the 
'<  declaration**  or  "pliunt."  If  hiB  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  acquainted  with  it» 
and  was  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  adopt  it  as  a  course  of  proceeding 
for  the  Superior  Courts,  his  recommenda- 
tion would  go  a  great  way  with  the  paUic 
and  the  profession;  but  as  at  present  ad- 
vised, he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  thought  that 
the  course  of  procedure  laid  down  by  the 
Bill  was  essential  to  the  due  adminiitia- 
tion  of  justice,  and  fitted  to  the  nature  of 
the  litigation  which  took  place  in  the  im- 
portant commercial  and  trading  interest! 
of  the  country;  and  he  did  not  helieTO 
that  the  procedure  of  the  County  Courts 
was  properly  applicable  to  the  suits  in  tho 
Superior  Courts.  He  should  be  glad« 
however,  that  the  public  should  have  tiM 
assurance  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friaid*8 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  he  thought 
that  the  County  Court  course  of  prooeed* 
ing  was  fitted  to  be  adopted  for  adminis* 
tration  of  all  suits ;  but  until  he  heard 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  ddi* 
berate  declaration  of  his  judgment  to  that 
effect,  he  should  not  believe  that  hia  noUe 
and  learned  Friend  really  entertained  any 
such  opinion. 

On  Question,  agreed  to.  Bill  read  2* 
accordingly. 

FOREIGN  REFUGEES  IN  ENGLAND. 

YisoouNT  STRANGFORD  said,  he  heU 
in  his  hand  some  very  important  doeu- 
ments,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  certain  foreign  refugees  in 
this  country.  [Parliamentary  Paperif 
No.  [1433]  Session  1852.]  These  dooa- 
ments  contained  a  series  of  remonstranoes 
from  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powen, 
protesting  against  the  practices  and  de- 
signs of  certain  persons  who  had  heeo 
driven  from  their  own  countries,  and  were 
alleged  to  be  abusing  the  hospitality  and 
protection  of  this  country.  The  first  of 
these  documents  was  a  remonstrance  from 
tho  French  Ambassador,  which  bore  date 
so  far  back  as  the  29th  of  October  last; 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Foreign  See- 
retary  had  not  left  office  until  the  22nd  of 
December  last.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  whether,  during  the  long  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  protest 
in  question,  any  answer  had  been  returned 
to  the  French  Ambassador;  next,  if  looh 
answer  had  been  given,  what  was  its  na* 
ture  and  tendency;  and,  thirdly^  whj  raoh 
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anaweTi  if  sent,  had  been  omitted  from  the 
papers  that  had  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment? If  no  angwer  had  yet  beei^  re- 
turned by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  all 
he  could  say,  was,  that  he  would  most 
heartily  rejoice  if  it  should  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  noble  Earl  the  present  Foreign  Sec- 
retary to  have  to  return  it. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  not  consider  him 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  noble  Viscount 
if  he  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  with  which  he  had  pre- 
faced his  questions,  especially  with  regard 
to  his  preaecessor  in  office.  With  regard 
to  the  question,  whether  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  any  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
which  these  despatches  contained,  he  had 
to  state  to  the  House  that  no  answers  were 
sent  by  that  noble  Lord.  But  he  (Earl 
Ghranville)  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  the  noble  Viscount  had  remained  in  office, 
hii  answer  would  not  have  been  discordant 
with  that  which  he  had  himself  given. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  asked 
if  any  conversations  had  taken  place  ?  By 
the  statement  that  no  answer  had  been 
giren,  he  presumed  the  noble  Earl  meant 
that  no  **  official "  answer  had  been  sent 
—that  was,  none  in  writing;  but  he  could 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  there  had  not 
been  some  personal  communication  between 
the  lata  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Foreign  Ministers  in  this  country,  by 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Viscount 
were  conveyed  to  those  Ministers. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  replied,  that  such 
a  conversation  as  that  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Earl  might  not  have  occurred,  he  was 
not  now  in  a  position  to  state;  but  the 
noble  Viscount,  according  to  the  usage  in 
going  out  of  office,  had  given  him  a  long 
interviewy  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 
^ained  to  him,  in  that  remarkably  clear 
and  luoid  manner  for  which  he  was  more 
diatinguished  than  any  public  man  he  had 
ever  met,  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
aD  fbrmgn  countries.  The  noble  Viscount 
attoded  to  this  question  as  a  point  which 
be  (Earl  Granville)  would  have  to  consider 
and  give  an  answer  upon;  but  he  gave  him 
no  information  of  any  conversation  between 
himself  and  the  Minister  of  any  Foreign 
Court  on  the  subject. 

A  Noble  LORD  inquired  whether  any 
despatch  had  been  subsequently  received 
from  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  on  the 
•abject  of  the  refugees  ? 

SaBI.  GRANVILLE  said,  that  all  the 
deepaiehea  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment had  received  on  this  subject  were 
contained  in  the  papers  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  House. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  hoped  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  consider  him  pertina- 
cious, if  he  again  called  their  attention  to 
the  course  of  legislative  proceedings  in 
that  House.  He  believed,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  seven  or  eight  Bills  effecting 
great  alterations,  and  it  might  be  improve- 
ments, in  the  law,  were  now  prepared  and 
laid  on  the  table  of  that  House — Bills  re- 
quiring minute  discussion  in  their  details, 
and  therefore  scarcely  likely  to  pass  into 
law  during  the  present  Session.  He  knew 
many  parties  who  thought  that  their  Lord- 
ships* House  was  only  a  House  of  revision 
and  not  of  initiation,  and  that  they  were 
rather  an  appellate  jurisdiction  than  a  le- 
gislative body.  That  doctrine  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was,  at  any  rate,  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary. He  had  already  stated  the 
number  of  Bills  which  had  already  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  Bill 
introduced  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack,  and  just  read  a  second 
time  that  evening,  not  one  Bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  had  been  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 
Now,  he  wished  to  ask  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  why  he  had  not  already 
brought  forward  in  that  place  his  Bill  for 
the  improvement  of  Charitable  Trusts  ? 
Last  Session  it  was  brought  into  the 
House  at  so  late  a  period  that  it  was  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  thrown  over  when  it 
reached  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
where  they  had  no  time  to  discuss  it.  He, 
therefore,  submitted  that  the  earliest  oppor  < 
tunity  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  Bill  in  the  present  Session. 
There  was  another  important  Bill  lost  last 
Session,  and  requiring  revival  in  the  pre- 
sent— he  meant  the  Bill  for  improving  the 
Law  of  Patents  and  Inventions.  That 
Bill  went  down  to  the  other  House,  and  met 
with  nearly  the  same  fate  as  the  other 
Bill  which  he  had  just  mentioned,  partly 
from  want  of  time  to  discuss  it,  and  partly 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  understanding  be- 
tween the  Ministers  in  that  House  and  the 
Ministers  in  this.  The  history  of  that 
Bill  was  rather  curious.  A  Bill  on  that 
subject  was  brought  in  originally  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
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Brougham)  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the    Session.     If   that    Bill    had  passed 
through  their  Lordships'  House,  it  would 
have  become  law  early  in  the  Session ;  but 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  thought,  that 
from  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  in- 
terests involved  in  it,  it  should  be  carried 
through  Parliament  with  the  sanction  and 
under  the  authority  of  Government;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  expressed  his  readiness  to 
surrender  his  Bill  into  the  hands  of  Min- 
isters.    Considerable  time  was  consumed 
in  the  consideration  of  that  proposal,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  proposal  was  not 
accepted;  and  a  rival  Bill,  as  their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect,  was  introduced  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  was  at  that 
time  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But  even  that  Bill  was  not  brought  in  until 
a  short  time  before  the  Easter  vacation. 
As  there  were  then  two  Bills  before  the 
House  on  the  same  subject,  they  were  re- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Select  Committee.     That 
Committee  did  not  meet  till  after  the  Easter 
vacation,   and  the  result  of  its  inquiries 
was,  that  neither  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  nor  that  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  was  adopted  by  the  Committee; 
but  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  and  compounded 
of  the  two  Bills,  reminding  him  of  the  quo- 
tation— 


'*  The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two. 


>f 


That  Bill  was,  he  said,  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  wool- 
sack. It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  when 
that  Bill  went  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  have  met,  so  far  as  the  Go- 
vernment was  concerned,  with  an  easy  pro- 
gress through  that  House;  but,  to  his  great 
surprise,  when  it  reached  the  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  40  or  50 
Amendments  were  made  to  a  Bill  which 
had  originated  with  their  Lordships,  and 
which  had  left  them  with  the  full  sanction 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
woolsack.  The  result  was  that  the  Bill 
was  defeated,  owing  to  the  animated  dis- 
cussions, and  to  the  long  delay  attendant 
upon  them,  to  which  the  Bill  gave  rise. 
One  of  the  Amendments  was  of  a  singular 
nature.  By  the  Bill  every  patent  was  re- 
quired to  pass  the  Great  Seal ;  but  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney  General,  without  any 
oommunication  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
propoMd  that  the  use  of  the  Great  Seal 

Lard  Lyndkurst 


I  should  be  abolished  in  all  cases  of  patent. 
What  was  the  result  of  all  this  ?     That 
the  Bill,  with  its  Amendments,  did  not 
come  up  to  their  Lordships  until  the  very 
morning  of  the  prorogation.  Those  Amend- 
ments were  not  printed,  nor  were  they 
known  to  a  single  Peer.     Even  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  was 
unacquainted  with  them.     The  noble  Earl 
opposite,  wisely,  as  it  seemed  to  him  (Lord 
Lyndhurst),  declined  to  move  their  accept- 
ance by  the  House.     The  Privy  Seal  and 
the  Great  Seal  were  in  conflict  with  each 
other  on  the  occasion,  and  the  whole  matter 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  Bill.     No,  it 
did  not  terminate  so;  for  their  Lordships 
would  have  again  to  go  over  all  the  detuls 
of  the  Bill  on  the  law  of  Patents  and  In- 
ventions in  consequence  of  the  procrasti- 
nation and  delay  of  legislation  in   that 
House.     He  hoped,  then,  that  hb   noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  would 
not  hesitate  to  lay  at  once  on  the  table  not 
only  his  Charitable  Trusts  BiU,  but  also 
the  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Law 
of  Patents  and  Inventions — a  Bill  of  the 
utmost  importance,  which  had  given  rise  to 
such  interests  and  such  feelings  in  a  laige 
and  valuable  part  of  the  community. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  given  the 
House  a  very  amusing  statement  about  the 
Patent  Bill,  which  he  dared  say  was  all 
perfectly  correct,  but  he  could  only  say  it 
was  entirely  new  to  him.  That  Bill  was 
prepared  under  tho  noble  Earl  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  s<nne 
of  its  provisions,  at  a  late  stage,  were 
brought  under  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's) 
notice:  but  certainly  the  Bill  generally  had 
not  come  under  his  consideration.  It  was, 
however,  deliberately  considered,  he  be- 
lieved, and  great  pains  were  taken  with  it 
He  had  suggested  the  addition  of  one 
clause,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorising a  Court  of  Law  to  grant  an  in- 
junction where  it  was  thought  right  to  re- 
strain the  proceedings  of  parties  pirating 
patented  inventions.  Tho  Bill  went  down 
to  the  other  House.  He  did  not  know  the 
period  when  it  came  up  again,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  subject  of  considerable 
inquiry  and  anxiety  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Earl  Granville)  and  himself,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  brought  up  as  early  as  it 
could  be.  But  such  extensive  alterations 
had  been  made  in  it  in  the  other  Hoose, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  thdr  Lordships 
to  consider  it.  There  were  several  Bills 
which  passed  that  House,  and  went  down  to 
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the  other  House,  but  which,  by  reason  of 
their  arriying  there  so  late,  could  uot  be 
considered,  and  therefore  they  did  not  be- 
come law.  Other  Bills  which  had  passed 
the  other  House,  and  came  up  to  their 
Lordships  under  like  circumstances,  were 
also  lost  in  a  similar  manner.  In  his  com- 
munication with  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  order  of  business, 
the  course  they  decided  to  adopt  was  to 
bring  in  their  Lordships'  House  all  Bills 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  preyious  Session,  and  to  bring  in  in 
the  House  of  Commons  all  Bills  which  had 
passed  their  Lordships'  House  in  the  pre- 
vious Session.  Under  that  arrangement 
the  Patent  Bill  was  intended  to  be  brought 
into  their  Lordships'  House.  He  had  had 
a  communication  with  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  on  that  subject,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  lay  that  Bill  on  the 
table  as  early  as  possible.  Since  then  in- 
timations had  been  received  by  the  Go- 
vernment which  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bill  would  be  strenuously  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  unless  a  Com- 
mittee was  previously  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  subject.  For  that 
reason  it  was  not  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Bill  at  the  present  moment.  He 
believed  it  was  found  that  some  very  influ- 
ential Members  of  the  other  House — per- 
sons extremely  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject — desired  to  have  a 
Committee  of  the  nature  he  had  observed. 
Upon  further  communication,  his  noble 
Friend  opposite,  or  some  other  Member  of 
the  Government,  who  should  be  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  measure,  if  they 
saw  a  probability  of  passing  it  by  present- 
ing the  Bill  in  their  Lordships'  House,  it 
vonld  be  introduced,  and  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  doing  so.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment before  mentioned,  the  Charitable 
Trasts  Bill  was  passed  in  that  House.  It 
had  been  discussed  as  fully  as  ever  a  Bill 
bad  been  discussed  in  Committee  upstairs, 
and  therefore,  having  been  passed  through 
their  Lordships'  House,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  introduced  in  the 
present  Session  in  the  other  House,  where 
It  either  had  already  been,  or  was  about  to 
be,  laid  upon  the  table.  He  was  unable  to 
suggest  any  more  convenient  arrangement 
than  that  Bills  which  had  passed  through 
one  House  in  the  previous  Session,  should 
be  initiated  in  the  other  House  in  the  Ses- 
sion following. 

LOBD  BROUGHAM   said,  that  on  re- 
fldotioii  upon  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the 


Patent  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session,  he  was  induced  to  hesitate  before 
renewing  his  solicitations  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  that  he 
should  bring  forward  his  great  Chancery 
Reform  Bill  in  their  Lordships'  House.  If 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  introduced  it 
there,  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  jeopar- 
dise the  passing  of  so  vitally  important  a 
measure;  and  he  therefore  now  begged  to 
renounce  any  desire  on  his  part  to  press 
the  initiative  of  that  Bill  in  their  Lordships' 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that,  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  he 
had  had  forcibly  called  to  his  mind  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  many  years  ago  on 
this  very  subject  of  introducing  Bills  of 
this  description  first  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  late  Lord  Londonderry — than 
whom  no  man  was  more  carefully  observant 
of  Parliamentary  practice,  or  better  ac- 
quainted with  it;  and  he  said,  **  I  do  not 
think  we  should  gain  much  time.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  any  Bill  coming  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." Now  if  that  could  be  said  with 
truth — and  he  believed  it  could — of  an  un- 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  he  confessed 
he  did  not  think  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  were  very  likely  to  im- 
prove the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons towards  the  favourable  reception  of 
Bills  sent  down  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  strength  of  their  Lordships'  House 
lay  in  dealing  with  the  measures  which 
came  up  from  the  other  House;,  their  Lord- 
ships would  best  consult  their  own  useful- 
ness by  adhering  to  that  course. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  from  his  own  ex- 
perience of  that  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  he  had  certainly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prospect  of  carrying 
important  measures  was  much  greater  when 
they  began  in  that  House.  He  believed 
they  would  never  see  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion carried  on  at  once  with  due  delibera- 
tion, and  also  with  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary delay,  until  some  arrangement  had  been 
hit  upon  by  which  measures  could  be  con- 
sidered during  the  one  Session  in  the  other 
House,  and  during  the  next  Session  in  that 
House.  He  believed  there  were  valid  tech« 
nical  objections  to  the  Bill  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  adop- 
tion of  some  arrangement — whether  by  Re- 
solution or  by  Bill — ^by  which  it  might  he 
rendered  practical  for  their  Lordshipa  to 
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consider  in  a  subsequent  year  the  measures 
which,  in  the  former  Session,  wore  under 
the  consideration  of  the  other  House. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  February  9,  1852. 

MisuTBs.]    PuBUo    Bill.  —  1^   Public  JDouies 
(Scotland). 

THE  RECALL  OF  SIR  HARRY  SMITH. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILLIAMS  said,  that  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
A  noble  Duke,  in  another  place,  had 
lately,  in  speaking  of  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
referred  to  his  conduct  in  terms  of  ap- 
proval, and  had  spoken  highly  of  his  mili- 
tary services.  Since  then,  however,  a 
blue  book  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  had  been  circulated  [Parliamen- 
tary Papers,  No.  [1428]  1852],  in  which 
there  appeared  a  despatch  from  Earl  Grey 
(dated  January  14,  1852),  condemning,  in 
twelve  different  paragraphs,  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  gallant  officer,  and  recalling 
him  from  his  post.  Now,  on  Tuesday  last 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment read  in  that  House,  for  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  letter  from  Her 
Majesty,  dated  August,  1850,  just  six 
weeks  after  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  policy  of  that 
noble  Lord.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask 
whether  any  similar  letter  of  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  Earl  Grey  at  the  Colonial 
Office;  and  whether  the  despatch  of  June 
last,  condemnatory  of  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
was  approved  by  tiie  Prime  Minister,  and 
by  him  shown  to  the  Sovereign,  before  it 
was  sent  to  Sir  Harry  Smith;  and  whether 
the  contents  of  the  despatch  were  com- 
municated to  Her  Majesty  by  Earl  Grey, 
as  it  appears  in  the  sixth  paragraph  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that, 
with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this 
question,  he  might  state  that  when  he 
entered  office  he  received  Her  Majesty's 
directions  that  all  foreign  despatches  should 
be  sent  to  Her  Majesty;  and  the  letter 
which  he  had  read  on  a  previous  evening 
was  only  confirmatory  of  that  instruction. 
On  inquiring  of  Her  Majesty  whether  co- 
lonial despatches  also  were  to  be  submitted 
to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  say  that  She  was  desirous  to  know  all 
important  decisions  affecting  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  that  every  particular  despatch 
need  not  be  submitted  to  Her.  What  was 
done  with  respect  to  this  particular  de- 


spatch he  could  not  say,  except  that  it 
transmitted  to  him,  and  that  he  coneniTed 
in,  and  approved  it.  The  deciBion  to  re- 
call Sir  Harry  Smith  was  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet;  and  the  advice  given  to  Her 
Majesty  was  that  of  the  Government. 

FEARGUS  O'CONNOR,  ESQ. 

Mr.  speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
that  he  had  received  a  Letter,  dated  Police 
Court,  Bow  Street,  9th  Febmary.  1852, 
and  signed  T.  Henry,  which  he  read  to  the 

House,  as  follows : — 

"  Police  Court,  Bow  Street,  9th  Feb.,  1859. 
"  Sir — As  1  understand  It  is  the  praetiee  to 
communioate  to  the  House  the  arrest  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  I  beg  leave  to  Fspoii  to  yoo, 
that  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  oonTicted  by  me 
this  day  for  having  assaulted  a  Police  Con^aUe 
on  last  Saturday  night,  and  was  committed  to 
prison  for  seven  days,  under  the  proviaioni  of  the 
2nd  and  drd  Victoria,  chap.  47,  sect.  18.— I  haTt 
the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  T.  HXXBT, 

"  A  Magistrate  of  Bow  Street  Police  Court. 
*'  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  CoDunons, '  Ac. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  dow. 
Sir,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
extend  the  Right  of  Voting  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  to  amend  the  lawi  re- 
lating to  the  representation  of  the  People. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  which  I  bring  for- 
ward this  Motion  ought  to  be  satiafactoiy 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  country.  On 
looking  back  for  the  last  four  years,  we 
have  seen  the  continent  of  Europe  torn  bj 
convulsions;  but  during  that  period  the 
aspect  of  this  country  has  been  tranquil 
and  loyal,  and  any  threatened  danger  to 
our  institutions  has  been  met  by  the  gene- 
ral spirit  and  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
country.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  the  proper  time  for  considering  whether 
any  further  extension  can  be  given  to  the 
right  of  voting  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are 
equally  secured.  I  know.  Sir,  there  are 
some  who  say  that  we  ought  to  wait  rather 
until  there  is  agitation  on  the  subject- 
that  it  is  better  to  legislate  upon  a  snbjeet 
of  this  kind  when  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  aroused — that  then  there  it 
great  discontent  on  the  one  side,  and  great 
fear  on  the  other.  Sir,  I  totally  differ 
from  that  opinion.  If  we  think  it  ie  de- 
sirable to  make  any  farther  oxtenaioB  of 
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the  right  of  voting,  or  to  make  any  amend- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  representation,  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  question  with  calm- 
nets,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  and  to  con- 
fer those  franchises  without  compulsion,  as 
a  reward  of  past  conduct,  and  as  a  security 
for  the  permanence  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  I  helieve,  therefore,  I  am 
doing  right  in  now  hringing  forward  a 
question  of  this  kind  consistently  with  the 
many  previous  assurances  that  I  have 
given  to  this  House  on  the  suhject.  I 
repeat  this  hecause  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
bc^n  asserted,  but  asserted  without  a  sha- 
dow of  foundation,  that  it  was  merely  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  being  pressed  by 
the  Motion  that  was  made  last  year,  that 
I  gave  ft  promise  that  I  would  bring  this 
tubject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  during  the  present  Session.  Sir, 
it  has  been  stated  by  me,  and  was  so 
itated  in  the  year  1848,  that  although  I 
oould  not  agree  to  Motions  that  were  made 
in  this  House,  especially  to  a  Motion  made 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  my  opinion  was  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  consider  the  further 
extension  of  the  franchise  at  a  time  when 
the  sabject  could  be  solemnly  and  delibe- 
rately considered.  In  the  year  1849,  1 
accordingly  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  whether  we  should 
introduce  such  a  measure  into  Parliament; 
and  it  was  thought  that  as  such  a  measure 
must  lead,  before  any  long  period,  to  a 
dissolution,  it  was  advisable  not  to  bring  it 
forward  in  the  then  ensuing  Session. 
Again,  last  year,  there  was  a  deliberation 
of  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject,  and  the 
reasons  for  postponement  appeared  to  out- 
weigh those  for  immediately  bringing  for- 
ward the  measure.  But  although  the 
reasons  for  postponement  were  valid,  yet 
it  of  course  exposed  me,  or  any  one  on 
whom  might  devolve  the  duty  of  stating 
the  course  of  the  Government,  to  this  dis- 
advantage, either  that  I  must,  by  giving 
xeasons  against  the  Motion  that  was  made, 
and  opposing  it  altogether,  conceal  that 
which  was  the  real  intention  of  the  Go- 
yemment,  and  thus  appear  to  pledge  them 
to  a  course  which  they  never  meant  to 
follow;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
obliged  to  state  the  tenor  of  my  general 
intentions,  and  thus  in  some  measure  give 
information  which  would  raise  expectation 
and  lead  to  hopes  that  might  not  probably 
be  realised.  1  therefore  preferred  the 
latter  alternative.  No  doubt  that  course 
kaa  not  been  without  inconvenience.    I 


must  say,  however,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  I  had  ever  said — there  was  no  expec- 
tation which  I  had  ever  held  out — that  oould 
induce  extravagant  hopes  on  the  one  side, 
or  exaggerated  fears  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  measure  I  was  about  to 
propose.  Sir,  having  said  this  much  as  a 
preface  to  my  statement,  I  think  it  will  be 
convenient  if  the  House  will,  with  me,  re* 
view  the  measures  that  have  been  taken, 
and  indeed  the  measures  that  have  been 
proposed,  on  this  subject  at  various  times. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  general  principle  of 
representation.  I  believe  it  is  now  very 
well  agreed  that  the  claim  to  have  the 
franchise  extended  to  every  individual,  is 
not  a  claim  which  can  be  supported.  The 
object  to  be  gained  is  good  government; 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  and  of  obtaining  a  repre- 
sentation which  can  perform  the  functions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  any  measures  that  can  be  adopted. 
In  considering  any  measures  that  affect 
the  representation  of  the  people  and  the 
mode  of  electing  Members  to  this  House, 
we  must  always  consider  how  great  and 
important  are  the  functions  which  this 
House  has  to  perform.  I  do  not  know 
any  example — certainly  not  in  modem  his- 
tory, scarcely  in  ancient  history — of  func- 
tions so  important  being  performed  by  any 
similar  body;  for  not  only  are  all  the  laws 
submitted  to  us — not  only  must  the  taxes 
be  voted,  and  their  expenditure  regulated 
by  this  House — but  that  power  over  the 
public  purse  which  this  House  possesses, 
has  gradually  led  it  to  give  advice  to  the 
Crown  on  all  questions  of  its  influence 
upon  other  questions  connected  with  the 
Administration  and  Government;  and  this 
House  is  frequently  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise the  right  which  it  so  possesses.  On 
referring.  Sir,  to  the  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  this  House 
in  former  days,  we  find  that  in  the  year 
1782,  when  there  was  great  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  reform,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  a  general  Motion,  without  stating 
any  particular  measure.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  with  his  usual 
good  sense  and  grasp  of  mind,  said  he  did 
not  agree  with  those  who  would  restrict 
the  franchise  to  any  particular  class  or  in- 
terest, but  should  like  to  see  all  classes 
and  interests  represented.  In  the  year 
1785,  Mr.  Pitt — holding  then  the  impor- 
tant offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— ^brought 
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forward  a  more  mature  measure  on  the 
subject.      He    proposed   that   a  fund  of 
1,000,0002.   should    be   sot   apart  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  pur- 
chasing thirty-six  small  boroughs  return- 
ing Members  to  Parliament;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  those  Members  should  bo  re- 
placed in  the  House  by  Members  repre- 
senting counties  :  in  that  respect  following 
the  idea  Lord  Chatham  entertained,  that 
what  was  most  to  be  desired  in  this  House 
was  an  addition  to  the  county  representa- 
tion.    He  proposed,  moreover,  that  there 
should  be  a  sum  al^o  granted  for  the  fur- 
ther purchase  of  boroughs  as  they  came 
into  the  market,  by  means  of  which  some  of 
the  largest  towns  which  then  were  becom- 
ing  populous  would  obtain  the  right  of 
sending  Members  to  Parliament.     He  also 
proposed  a  great  extension  of  suffrage  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns.     That  proposi- 
tion was  rejected;  and  when  in  the  year 
1790  Mr.  Flood  proposed  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  of   reform,  Mr.  Pitt  declared 
that,   although  he  had   not  changed   his 
opinions  as  to  reform,  he  did  not  think  the 
discussion  of  the  question  would  lead  to 
any  advantageous    result,   and    therefore 
moved  the  Orders  of  the  Day.     1  will  pass 
over  the  various  Motions  that  were  made 
while   this   country  was   agitated   by  the 
French  war  and  the  French   revolution. 
I  think  those  measures  and  plans  were,  in 
a  great  degree,  influenced  by  the  violence 
of    the    passions  which    then    prevailed, 
either   in  favour   of    very  large   popular 
rights,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of 
power  for  putting  down  any  attempts  to 
change  the  constitution.     A  considerable 
time  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  in 
the  year  1821,  a  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  by  which  the  country  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  districts;  but  that  plan  was  re- 
jected by  the  House.     In  the  year  1 822  I 
myself  had  the  honour  to  bring  forward  a 
plan  of  reform  by  which  I  proposed  that 
100  Members  should  be  taken  from  the 
smaller   boroughs  —  taking  one   Member 
from   each  of  those  boroughs — and  that 
sixty  of  those  Members  should  be  given  to 
counties,  and  forty  to  towns.  Mr.  Canning 
made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  that  de- 
bate, and  gave  me  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
great  hopes  of  success  on  some  subsequent 
occasion  in  obtaining  a  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation. Mr.  Canning  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  I  should  have  to  encounter,  if 
my  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  of  main- 
taining the  burgage  tenure,  which  every 
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person  knows  was  a  species  of  occapaiion, 
and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors.    Several  Motions  were  made  in  this 
House  during  the  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween 1822  and  1831;  and  I  brought  for- 
ward in  1831,  as  the  organ  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  the  day,  a  plan  of  reform  which 
was  the  basis  of  that  which  was  afterwards 
passed  by  this  House.     I  hold  in  mj  hand 
the  original  paper  which  was  submitted  to 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  December,  1830,  and 
which  is  marked  in  Lord  Durham's  hand* 
writing,  **  Lord  John  Russell's  plan;"  that 
plan  proposed  that  fifty  boroughs  shoold 
cease  to  return  Members  to  Parliament — 
that  fifty  others  should  only  have  one  Mem- 
ber each — and  that  in  cities  and  boroughs 
generally  a  101.  household  franchise  should 
be  established.  I  proposed  likewise  certain 
changes  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the 
former  plan.      This  plan  was  discussed 
and  laid  before  the  Cabinet  in  a  shape  a 
littlo  modified  from  the  original  of  that 
measure    I    proposed.     It    was    thought 
better,  however,  to  take  the  limit  of  po- 
pulation,  and  it  was    proposed  that  all 
boroughs  having  under  2,000  inhabitants 
should  cease  to  return  Members,  and  that 
all  boroughs  having  a  population  of  from 
2,000  to  4,000,  and  up  to  6,000  inhabit- 
ants,  should   each  return    one   Member. 
In  the  long  and  animated  discussions  that 
followed  the  proposition  of  that  plan,  a 
difficulty  arose  with  respect  to  the  assumed 
population  of  the  different  boroughs.    As 
the  population  returns  gave  the  boundaries 
of   parishes  and  not  of  boroughs,  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  many  cases  be- 
tween the  population  as  assumed,  and  the 
population  as  it  should  be  taken.     It  was 
necessary,  in  consequence,  to  appoint  Com* 
missioners  who  would  ascertain  the  real 
boundaries  of  the  boroughs,  and  to  obtain 
more  accurate  information  with  respect  to 
the  real  number  of  the  population  and 
houses.     In  the  subsequent  Reform  Bill, 
as  brought  before  another  Parliament  after 
the  dissolution,  it  was  proposed  not  to  take, 
as  I  did  at  first,  an  arbitrary  number  of 
fifty  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  and  fifty 
others  to  be  left  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  only  one  Member  each,  nor  to 
take  the  limit  of  population  simply,  but 
in  reference  to  the  boroughs  to  be  disfran- 
chised, to  take,  as  the  test  for  disfranchise- 
ment, the  number  of  the  houses  and  the 
assessments  to  the  assessed  taxes.     Such 
was  the  basis  upon  which  that  part  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  founded.    It  went  upon 
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the  basis  of  the  small ness  of  those 
boroughs,  on  the  ground  that  many  of 
them  were  places  without  any  inhabitants 
at  all.  In  others,  the  inhabitants  were 
few  in  number,  and  never  had  any  right  of 
voting.  The  burgage  tenure  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  therefore 
nomination,  strictly  and  properly  so  called, 
existed  in  those  boroughs.  In  proposing 
the  great  changes  that  we  then  proposed 
— in  proposing  that  a  great  number  of 
large  towns  should  then  be  enfranchised — 
that  the  great  .seats  of  manufactures,  as 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
and  other  places,  should  have  Members — 
and  in  proposing  likewise  a  very  consider- 
able addition  to  the  county  representation, 
we  did  not,  in  disfranchising  a  great  num- 
ber of  boroughs  having  a  small  population, 
go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  no  borough 
with  a  small  population  should  have  Mem- 
bers, but  only  to  the  extent  of  determin- 
ing that  those  boroughs  which  we  con- 
ceived to  be  nomination  boroughs  should 
cease  to  return  Members.  These  are  the 
words  I  find  reported — not  actually  the 
very  words  I  used,  but  the  substance  of 
what  I  said  on  introducing  the  second  Re- 
form Bill  in  the  month  of  June,  1831: — 

'*  In  the  representation,  as  we  propose  to  leave 
it,  there  will  still  be  a  class  which  some  may  think 
a  blot  on  our  system,  but  the  existence,  I  think, 
will  add  to  the  permanence  of  Parliament,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people — I  mean  that  there  will 
be  a  hundred  or  more  Members  from  places  of 
three,  four,  Ave,  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
will  not  perhaps  immediately  represent  any  par- 
ticular interest,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  better 
qualified  to  speak  and  inform  the  House  on  great 
questions  of  general  interest  to  the  community. 
if  we  had  proceeded  as  some  recommended,  viz., 
to  destroy  the  existing  system,  and  to  allow  none 
but  Members  from  counties,  and  large  cities  and 
towns,  although  it  would  have  been  a  represen- 
tation of  the  landed,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  something  would  still  haye  been 
wanting  to  its  completeness.  That  something  I 
find  in  a  number  of  persons  not  connected  either 
with  the  land,  commerce,  or  manufactures,  but 
who  are  certainly  well  worthy  to  enter  these 
walls,  and  able  to  give  advice  and  advance  opin- 
ions important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community." 
—[3  Mansard,  iv.  338.] 

The  fault  that  was  then  found  with  our 
plan  was  not  that  we  had  not  destroyed 
those  boroughs;  but  it  was  said  with  re- 
spect to  Schedule  B  that  we  had  gone  too 
far — that  we  were  taking  away  Members 
from  that  class  that  was  stated  to  be,  and 
that  we  admitted  were,  an  important  class 
of  Members  in  this  House.  I  have  stated 
this,  because  you  will  have  reason  presently 
to  see  that  it  comes  immediately  to  bear 
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upon  the  question  as  regards  the  plan  we 
shall  now  introduce.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  that  if  we  had  none  but  Members  of 
counties  and  Members  for  large  cities,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  fairly  represented. 
You  would  not  find  with  respect  to  coun* 
ties  that  others  would  be  selected  as  repre- 
sentatives than  those  who  were  generally 
known  from  residence  or  property  in  them. 
You  would  not  find  in  other  large  places 
that  persons  who  did  not  immediately  re- 
present the  popular  opinion  of  the  day 
would  be  re-elected.  You  would  find, 
therefore,  that  many  of  those  persons  to 
whom  I  have  referred  would  be  excluded 
completely  from  the  representation,  and  the 
result  would  b^  an  incompleteness  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  country.  Other  nations 
have  endeavoured  to  remedy  that  which  is 
an  obvious  fault  in  representation  founded 
solely  on  numbers.  In  ancient  Rome  they 
had  a  particular  contrivance  to  give  weight  in 
certain  cases  iudependent  of  numbers.  We 
find  also  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  besides  the  institution  of  the  Senate, 
whose  members  do  not  immediately  repre- 
sent numbers,  but  are  chosen  according  to 
the  constitution  of  each  State,  there  is  a 
power  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
holding  the  executive  office,  which  is  a 
power  in  some  respects  beyond  that  which 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  possesses. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
choosing  the  Members  of  his  Government, 
may  utterly  disregard  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress, and  choose  any  person  he  pleases,  to 
represent  any  policy  he  pleases,  and  does 
not  consider  them  responsible  to  Congress, 
but  to  himself,  as  head  of  the  Executive. 
Thus,  in  that  constitution,  the  Congress, 
in  this  respect,  holds  a  different  position 
from  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
deliberations  and  decisions  afiect  all  hold- 
ing office  under  the  Crown.  I  therefore 
hold  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  as 
we  should  do  if  we  were  to  say  that  we 
would  have  none  but  the  representatives  of 
counties  and  large  cities  and  towns,  and 
that  we  would  admit  of  no  other  kind  of 
representation.  In  the  Bill  of  1832,  we 
proposed,  as  I  have  said,  a  large  and  wide 
disfranchisement,  and  we  did  that  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  certain  boroughs 
that  did  not  and  could  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore 
were  unfitted  for  admission  to  the  repre- 
sentation. We  did  it  likewise  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  many  great  towns 
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and  places  of  manufacturing  industry  which 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  Members,  as  it 
was  desirable  not  to  increase  the  number 
in  the  House;  but  on  looking  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  such  ground  of  necessity  as 
should  induce  us  now  to  have  recourse  to 
any  absolute  disfranchisement.  It  appears 
to  me,  as  I  have  stated  more  than  once,  and 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  nothing  but  a  great  neces- 
sity should  induce  you  to  resort  to  an  arbi- 
trary and  absolute  disfranchisement.  What 
we  propose  by  the  name  of  disfranchisement 
is  simply  this — to  disfranchise  in  every  case 
of  proved  corruption ;  and  by  the  second  Bill 
I  have  to  bring  forward  this  evening,  I 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
change  in  the  mode  of  inquiry  into  cases 
of  corruption.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
there  exists  at  the  present  time  many 
boroughs  in  which  bribery  has  become 
inveterate,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  obtain  his  return  if  he  did 
not  resort  to  those  corrupting  practices. 
I  own  that  I  think  considerable  damage 
was  done  in  this  respect  by  that  which 
otherwise  was  a  great  improvement  of  the 
law — the  Grenville  Act.  The  Grenville 
Act  enabled  parties  to  come  forward  and 
state  their  own  case,  as  between  A  and  B, 
as  to  whether  A  or  B  had  a  right  to  be 
returned,  with  all  the  modes  of  evidence 
and  the  costs  of  counsel  that  belonged  to 
the  trial  of  a  civil  action;  but  while  this 
good  was  obtained,  that  the  return  of  a 
particular  Member,  or  making  void  an 
election,  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  party 
dispute  in  this  House,  this  mischief  at  the 
same  time  was  done — that  a  scat  was  no 
longer  considered  as  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  of  which  the  whole  House  could 
take  cognisance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  Mr.  Sheppard  nad  re- 
sorted to  extensive  and  corrupt  practices 
in  various  boroughs,  his  conduct  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice  by  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  then  an  eminent  Member  of  this 
House,  who  proved  the  corrupt  practices 
in  every  borough,  and  established  facts, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 
House.  But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  as 
soon  as  the  person  who  wants  the  seat 
obtains  the  end  of  unseating  his  opponent, 
the  inquiry  finishes.  Of  course  he  will  not 
incur  the  expense  of  resorting  to  further 
proceedings ;  and  while  the  question  re- 
specting the  seat  is  no  doubt  fairly  decided, 
the  question  of  public  justice  and  the  purity 
of  this  House,  are  left  uninquired  into. 
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Now,  Sir,  what  I  propose  is,  that  on  an 
Address  from  this  House  to  the  Crown— ^ 
be  that  Address  based  on  the  Report  of  an 
Election  Committee,  or  of  a  Seieet  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Hooae,  or,  if  the 
House  think  proper,  on  common  fame  aod 
notoriety— it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Crown 
to  appomt  a  Commission^  which  Commis- 
sion shall  resort  to  the  borough ,  and  there 
prosecute  the  same  means  oi  inquiiy  that 
were  so  lately  exercised  with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  the  case  of  St.  Albans.  By  thia 
mode  I  conceive  that  in  many  casea  we 
shall  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough.  I 
do  not  think  the  other  House  of  Parlianient 
would  complain  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
because  no  disfranchisement  could  take 
place  without  their  concurrence,  and  the 
evidence  of  corrupt  practices  would  be  as 
open  to  them  as  to  us.  It  would  then 
be  possible  for  us  occasionally  to  enfran- 
chise large  towns  in  the  country,  which 
have  a  great  populatbn,  and  are  the 
seats  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Of 
course  the  House,  if  it  thinks  fit,  can,  on 
disfranchising  a  borough,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sudbury,  give  the  Members  to  any 
large  county  instead  of  giving  them  to  a 
town,  but  I  think  that  in  those  cases  towns 
should  have  the  preference.  With  regard 
to  the  two  seats  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  House  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
Sudbury,  we  propose  to  give  a  Member  to 
Birkenhead,  and  a  Member  to  Bumlej.  If 
Parliament  shall  agree  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  St.  Albans,  we  will  propose,  in 
like  manner,  that  two  other  large  towns 
should  each  return  a  Member  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  am  now  merely  speaking  of  the 
disposal  of  the  two  seats  that  have  become 
vacant  by  the  disfranchisement  of  Sod- 
bury,  and  reminding  you  that,  of  course,  if 
St.  Albans  shall  be  disfranchised,  we  shall 
have  two  seats  more  to  dispose  of.  The 
principle  of  disfranchisement  which  we 
propose  to  adopt  is  this — to  f^franchise  in 
cases  of  proved  corruption,  but  not  to 
adopt  any  arbitrary  rule  of  disfranchise* 
ment.  I  come  now  to  what  we  propose 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. It  appears  to  me  there  are  two 
grounds  on  which  we  may  pr^[K>se  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  suflrage  in  the 
cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  King- 
dom.  At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
placing  the  right  of  voting  in  householders 
where  the  value  was  lOl.  a  year, we  did  what 
I  think  it  was  right  to  do,  and  what  it  was 
our  duty  to  do;  we  placed  die  snfinge  ZBtfaer 
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higher  than  it  was  necessary  to  fix  it.  We 
did  that  at  a  time  when,  together  with  a 
great  wish  to  reform,  there  was  a  great  de- 
sire that  it  should  he  a  complete  reform, 
and  we  were  Torj  unwilling  to  place  the 
suffrage  in  hands  that  were  unworthy  of 
it.  1  own  I  think  that,  although  we  were 
right  in  proposing  the  \Ql,  franchise  at 
that  time;  yet,  after  all  we  have  seen  of 
the  safety  with  which  our  institutions  have 
worked  since  the  passing  of  that  measure, 
which  menaced,  it  was  said,  all  our  insti- 
tutions, we  might  now  place  the  franchise 
lower.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  ground 
which  I  confess  has  great  influence  on  my 
niind,  and  it  waa  the  ground  upon  which  I 
yery  much  based  the  original  proposition 
for  reform  in  1832 — it  is  <^e  ground  of  the 
growing  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
people.  I  could  prove  that  proposition  if 
I  thonght  it  necessary  to  go  into  details, 
hut  I  shall  not  weary  the  House  by  thus 
adding  to  the  statement  I  have  to  make. 
I  eould  prove  it  by  showing  the  increased 
sale  of  newspapers  and  books,  and  by  the 
great  number  of  schools  that  have  been 
establidied  since  1831,  I  could  prove  the 
great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
intelligence  amongst  the  people  of  this 
eountry,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ne- 
cessMry  to  go  into  those  proofs  at  this 
time.  I  think  that  the  experience  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  concur  with  me,  and  to  say 
that  the  fr^ichise  which  was  given  in  1832 
might  be  made  more  extensive  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  propose,  instead  of  house- 
holders of  the  rated  value  of  10^.,  occu- 
pying houses  or  shops  of  that  annual  value, 
to  take  householders  of  bl,  rated  value. 
In  looking  at  the  general  returns  which 
have  been  received,  1  should  say  that,  in 

Eoint  of  numbers,  the  proportion  of  house- 
olders,  of  from  51.  to  10^  rated  value,  as 
eompared  with  those  of  10^  and  upwards, 
IS  as  six  to  ten.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  propose  to  lower  the 
franchise  in  cities  and  boroughs  to  5h  rated 
ralue,  we  shall  add  a  very  great  number  of 
persons  to  those  who  now  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  For  my  part,  I  am  per- 
aaaded  that  the  franchise  may  be  safely 
entrusted  to  them,  convinced  that  they  are 
a  class  of  householders  with  whom  our  in- 
stitutions will  be  in  perfect  safety,  and 
who  have  intelligence  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  exercise  the  power  which  we 
propose  to  place  in  their  hands.  With  re- 
gard to  counties,  I  do  not  propose  to  make 
soy  duuige  in  the  principle  from  that 


which  has  been  the  general  constitution  of 
this   House,  that   the    representation    of 
counties  should  be  placed  on  a  different 
basis  from   that  of  cities  and   boroughs. 
The  greatest  change  that  was  made  in  this 
respect  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act  was 
a  change  which  was  introduced  by  a  Noble- 
man, then  a  Member  of  this  House,  and 
now  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  (the 
Duke  of  Buckingham).     That   which  we 
proposed  went  on  the  principle  of  tenure — 
40«.  freeholds,  copyhold  tenure,  and  leases 
of  a  certain  duration — not  losing  sight  of 
the    original    difference    between  county 
Members  and  borough  Members^  the  one 
being  founded  upon  tenure,  and  the  other 
upon  occupation.     But  the  proposition  of 
that  noble  Lord,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  this  House,  gave  to  occupiers 
rated  on  a  rental  of  501,  a  year  a  right  to 
vote.     I  think,  indeed  I  thought  so  at  that 
time,  that  we  may  fairly  lower  the  franchise 
to  that  amount  which  entitles  a  man  to  sit 
on  a  jury.  Among  the  jury  qualifications  is 
one,  that  persons  occupying  property  of  the 
rated  value  of  2QL  a  year  are  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries.     I  think  that  a  person 
who  is  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury  cannot 
be  an  unfit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
elective  qualification.     Besides  this  right 
of  voting,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  amount 
with  respect  to  copyholders  and  long  lease- 
holders, from  10^.  to  5h    There  is  another 
right  of  voting  which  I  have  to  mention, 
and  which  we  propose  should  be  given  in- 
discriminately to  persons  residing   either 
in  a  county  or  a  borough — that  is  to  say, 
if  they  reside  in  a  county  without  the 
limits   of  a  borough,   they  may  vote  for 
the  county;  and  if  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  they  may  vote  for  the  borough : 
these   new  voters  being  persons   paying 
direct  taxes  in  the  shape  of  assessed  taxes, 
or  paying  income  tax  to  the  amount  of 
40«.  a  year.     We  do  not  propose  that  per- 
sons paying  licences — though  they  may  be 
taken   as   direct   taxes — should  have  the 
right  of  voting,  because  we  think  it  might 
be  liable  to  abuse.     But  with  regard  to 
persons   who  pay   40«.   a  year  in  direct 
taxes,  we  propose  that  the  right  of  voting 
should  be  given  to  them,  and  clauses  have 
been  drawn  to  carry  out  this  object.  Now, 
the  reason  on  which  this  particular  fran- 
chise is  founded,  is  the  objection  which  has 
been  constantly  made,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  while  persons   having  freehold 
property,  and  others  occupying  leasehold 
property,  are  possessed  of  the  franchise^ 
there  are  great  numbers  of  weU-edncated 
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men  who,  not  having  that  particular  species 
of  property,  aro  debarred  from  the  right  of 
voting.  We  hope,  therefore,  by  this  pro- 
position to  enable  them  to  have  votes,  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  representation  of 
the  country.  Having  stated  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  within  the  existing  limits, 
I  come  now,  Sir,  to  state  that  I  propose 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  without  the 
limits  of  certain  small  boroughs.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  think,  on  princi- 
ple, that  we  were  right  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  maintaining  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boroughs  of  that  kind;  and  I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned— Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  or  any  of  those 
who  brought  forward  measures  of  reform — 
have  agreed  to  the  total  destruction  of 
small  boroughs.  I  find  there  is  at  this 
time  an  outcry  against  them;  but  that 
outcry,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  allude, 
is  founded  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  all 
the  smaller  boroughs  of  the  country  are 
infected  with  bribery  and  corruption. 
Now  I  believe  that  is  a  great  mistake.  I 
believe  that  while  bribery  and  corruption 
exist  in  many  of  the  smaller  boroughs, 
the  same  thing  may  be  said,  and  to  as  large 
an  extent  may  be  said,  of  many  of  the 
larger  boroughs.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at 
all  peculiar  to  those  smaller  boroughs;  I 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
many  of  those  boroughs  in  which  bribery 
is  almost  unknown,  and  where  elections 
have  been  conducted  with  perfect  purity. 
But  it  is  said,  and  said  certainly  with  great 
truth,  that  with  regard  to  many  of  those 
smaller  boroughs,  not  only  does  the  infiu- 
ence  of  property  prevail,  and  not  only  does 
property  influence  the  elections,  but  that 
the  property  of  individuals  is  so  over- 
whelming in  many  of  them,  that  they  ap- 
proach the  character  of  those  boroughs  in 
which  direct  nomination  formerly  prevail- 
ed. Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  desirable  to  take 
away  that  reproach,  because,  although  we 
might  at  the  present  time  leave  these  bo- 
roughs totally  undisturbed,  yet  I  cannot 
but  think  the  continuance  of  that  reproach, 
and  the  odium  into  which  they  would  fall, 
would  render  it  doubtful  at  some  future 
time  whether  they  could  be  maintained. 
We  propose,  therefore,  with  regard  to  a 
certain  number  of  those  boroughs,  to 
diffuse  the  influence,  as  it  were,  and  to 
add  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  the 
same  county,  or  towns  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  give  them  the  right  of  send- 
ing representatives  to  Parliament.     The 
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line  which  we  take  is  not  founded  on  that 
which  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  namely,  the  number  of  hooses  asseni- 
ed  to  the  assessed  taxes,  because  we  have 
now  at  hand  better,  and,  I  think,  a  more 
convenient  test  for  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. At  the  time  the  Reform  Bill 
was  discussed  in  this  House,  I  stated  that, 
in  my  opinion,  nearly  all  the  boroaghi 
should  not  have  less  than  300  voters  each. 
While  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case 
generally,  there  are  fourteen  smaller  bo- 
roughs which  have  less  than  the  number  I 
have  stated;  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
more  with  less  than  400  electors,  and 
several  more  that  have  less  than  500  elee- 
tors.  When  I  speak  now  of  electors,  I 
am  speaking  of  permanent  electors,  name- 
ly, those  who  are  10^  householders,  and 
those  who  are  freemen  holding  the  right  to 
vote,  which  was  maintained  and  guaranteed 
to  them  at  the  time  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed.  We  propose  to  go  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  of  those  permanent  electors, 
and  to  add  places  to  all  boroughs  which 
have  less  than  500  of  such  electors,  con- 
sisting of  lOL  householders.  The  number 
of  boroughs  to  which  this  principle  will  ap- 
ply is  sixty-seven.  I  am  speaking  now  only 
of  England  and  Wales.  1  do  not  wish  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  those  details  will  be  far 
better  discussed  when  the  Bill  is  before  the 
House,  and  when  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
manner  this  principle  will  operate.  There 
is  an  obseiTation  which  I  must  make, 
which  is  an  observation  certainly  founded 
on  truth,  although  it  may  have  different 
effects  on  gentlemen  who  take  different 
views  on  this  subject;  it  is,  that  those 
smaller  boroughs  are,  generally  speaking, 
with  the  exception  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  the  kingdom.  Thej 
are,  therefore,  boroughs  situated  rather  in 
the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  parts  of  the  country.  It 
follows  that  the  places  which  we  can  join 
to  those  smaller  boroughs,  being  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  of  somewhat 
the  same  character,  are  not  towns  bearing 
the  character  of  or  likely  to  rise  to  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  prosperity.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  this  is,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  whether  it  be  judged  poli- 
tic or  impolitic,  to  maintain  the  same 
general  balance  established  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  obvious,  if  we  hid 
disfranchised  those  boroughs,  and  if  we 
had  given  the  right  of  voting  to  towns  in 
the  north  of  England^  there  would  haT# 
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been  a  disturbance  of  that  balance,  and 
that  the  agricultural  interest  would  have 
been  depressed  and  the  manufacturing 
raised  in  its  stead.  That  might  be  a  right 
thing  to  do;  that  might  be  what  many 
Gentlemen  would  wish;  but  I  will  frankly 
say  it  is  not  what  we  are  prepared  to  do. 
We  are  prepared  to  extend  the  franchise; 
but  while  we  make  large  additions  to 
boroughs,  we  propose  to  leave  general  in- 
terests as  we  find  them,  and  not  to  disturb 
them;  feeliug,  if  we  did  so,  we  should 
only  raise  a  fierce  struggle,  which  would 
inflame  the  minds  of  Members  of  this 
House,  while  it  would  cause  our  measure 
to  be  strongly  opposed  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  I  have  now  stated  the 
general  purport  of  the  measure  with  re- 
gard to  the  franchise.  There  are  other 
provisions  in  the  Bill  which  I  propose  to 
introduce,  which  I  will  shortly  state.  In 
answer  to  a  speech  of  a  right  hon.  Friend 
of  mine  last  year,  I  stated  that  no  good 
end  was  attained  in  retaining  the  present 
property  qualification  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament, seeing  that  it  was  so  capable  of 
being  evaded;  that  I  thought  it  had  been 
introduced  contrary  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  representation,  and  that  for  my 
part  I  should  willingly  see  it  abandoned. 
Sir,  maintaining  that  opinion  still,  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  repealing  all 
those  Acts,  beginning  with  the  Act  of 
Anne,  by  which  those  various  property 
qualifications  were  imposed.  In  so  doing, 
I  shall  propose  that  Members  for  places  in 
England  and  Ireland  shall  be  in  the  same 
position  as  those  representing  places  in 
Scotland,  and  I  think  that  in  point  of  pro- 
perty no  one  will  say  the  Scotch  Members 
of  this  House  are  in  any  way  inferior  to 
those  of  England  or  Ireland.  Sir,  there 
is  another  provision  which  I  propose  to 
introduce  into  this  Bill,  but  which  I  cannot 
introduce  at  first  without  going  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  state  of  the  Oaths 
required  to  be  taken  at  the  table  of  this 
House  are  not  such  as  can  be  consistent 
with  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  we  make 
it  necessary  to  abjure  James  III.  and  his 
descendants,  and  to  enter  into  various  par- 
ticulars with  respect  to  that  family,  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
say  what  it  was  necessary  to  say  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  there 
is  an  invidious  distinction  made  in  the 
oath  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Ga- 
tliolio  Members.     It  appears  to  me,  then, 


there  ought  to  be  an  oath  which  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  can  alike  take. 
I  cannot  see  what  is  the  advantage  of 
making  the  Protestant  abjure  the  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  if  you  think  the  Roman  Catholic,  of 
whom  alone  you  could  be  afraid  in  this 
respect,  abjures  only  the  Pope's  temporal 
and  civil  supremacy;  nor  do  I  think  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  the  provision 
which  leads  a  Roman  Catholic  to  declare 
that  he  will  maintain  the  established  laws 
of  property,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
as  established  in  this  realm.  It  appears 
to  me  that  an  oath  for  these  purposes  is 
totally  useless.  If  a  Member  admit  on 
taking  his  seat  in  this  House  that  he  has 
no  wish  to  disturb  the  Established  Church, 
the  oath  is  then  useless;  but  if  he  comes 
here  determined  to  disturb  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  injure 
it,  then  I  say  an  oath  will  not  prevent 
him  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it 
merely  affords  opportunities  on  certain 
occasions  for  taunting  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  violation  of  their  Oaths,  I  think 
these  provisions  had  far  better  be  aban- 
doned. It  will,  therefore,  not  surprise  the 
House  to  learn  that  the  new  form  of  oath 
which  I  have  provided  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  with  cer- 
tain omissions,  and  that  I  have  not  re- 
enacted  the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian. "  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  those 
words  were  not  originally  introduced  in  order 
to  confine  the  right  of  sitting  in  this  House 
to  Christians,  but  for  another  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Judges 
of  the  land  are  not  quite  ready  to  decide 
unanimously  as  to  the  bearing  of  those 
words,  and  as  to  whether  any  penalty  has 
been  incurred  in  a  recent  instance.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  far  better  to  make 
a  simple  oath  which  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  could  take,  and  which  should 
pledge  them  to  allegiance  to  the  Throne 
and  fidelity  to  the  succession,  and  which 
would  not  obtain  the  objectionable  require- 
ments I  have  mentioned.  There  is  another 
provision  of  the  Bill,  which  I  conceive  will 
not  be  objected  to,  and  which  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  seems  to  render  necessary. 
At  present,  if  a  Member  accepts  an  o£Bce 
under  the  Crown,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
vacates  his  seat.  Whether  that  was  origi- 
nally a  wise  provision,  I  will  not  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  it  gives  the  electoral 
body  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether 
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they  choose  to  have  a  Memher  who  is  in 
oflfice,  and  will  therefore  ho  expected  to 
give  his  vote  with  the  Government  of  the 
day,  or  whether  they  require  that  their 
Mcniher  should  he  independent  and  un- 
shackled by  any  kind  of  tie.     Bat  there  is 
another  provision  which  appears  to  me  to 
bo  totally  unnecessary.    It  is,  that  when  a 
Member  changes  his  office — for  example, 
having  been  Solicitor  General,  he  becomes 
Attorney   General — ^he    must   vacate   his 
seat  and  go  again  to  an  election.     It  np- 
pears  to  me,  that  the  electors  having  once 
had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  when  their 
representative  accepted  an  office  under  the 
Crown,  he  should  not  again  be  called  upon 
to   appear  before  them  on  changing  his 
office.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  alter  the 
law  to  that  extent.     Sir,  I  believe  that  I 
have  gone  through  all  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Bill  which  I  propose  to  introduce. 
It   appears   to   me  to  he   in   consonance 
with  that  which  I  have  frequently  said  we 
should  endeavour  to  attain,  namely,  to  have 
a  supplement  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  not 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  it.     I  have  now 
for  thirty  years  devoted  great  attention  to 
this  subject.    Indeed  it  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  I  first  proposed  a  measure  on  a 
subject  of  reform,  and  it  is  nearly  thirty 
since  I  proposed  a  measure  when  I  was 
met  by  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Canning.     Since  that  time   I   have  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Grey 
and  his  colleagues,  in  carrying  a  large 
measure  of  reform;   and,  so  far  from  ful- 
filling the  forebodings  of  Mr.  Canning,  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  measure  has  tended 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
this  country,  while  it  is   one  which  has 
in  no  respect  endangered  the  Throne  or 
any  of  the  institutions   of  this   country. 
I  trust  that  in  proceeding  further  in  the 
same   direction,    but,    in    so    proceeding, 
taking  care  to  measure  your  steps  and  to 
weigh  the  advances  you  make,  you  will  con- 
tribute still  further  to  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  while  you  maintain 
the  framework  of  the  constitution.     I  have 
only  to  say  that  two  other  Bills  will  shortly 
be  introduced — one  relating  to  Scotland, 
which  makes  some  provision  with  respect 
to  the   prevention    of  fictitious  votes,  by 
taking  care  that  the  titles  to  the  qualifi- 
cation shall  he  completed  by  the  actual  in- 
feoffmcnt  of  the  owner.     It  provides  also 
for  the  reduction  to  201,  of  the  franchise 
in  counties,  and  to  51.  of  that  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  whether  with  respect  to  owners 
or  occupiers.     With   regard   to   Ireland, 

Lord  John  Russell 


which,  in  respect  to  the  representation,  hat 
been  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
very  lately,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
alteration  with  regard  to  the  eounty  fran- 
chise; but  with  respect  to  the  franchise  for 
cities  and  boroughs  we  do  propose  to  rednoe 
it  from  8^  to  5L  It  appears  that  an  81, 
franchise  has  greatly  restricted  die  nnmber 
of  the  electors.  With  regard  to  the  retj 
small  boroughs,  whether  it  is  not  adraable 
to  add  neighbouring  towns  to  them  I  will 
not  say,  nor  will  I  say  how  far  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  franchise  with 


gard  to  the  Irish  boroughs  is  likely  to  en- 
large the  number  of  electors;  but  when  the 
Bill  is  introduced  it  may  be  a  question 
for  the  House  to  consider  how  far  that  ad- 
dition lA  some  of  the  existing  boroagbs 
can  be  made.  Sir,  I  trust,  that  when  this 
enlarged  franchise  is  given  in  the  way  I 
have  stated,  we  shall  next  see  the  GoTom- 
ment  of  this  country,  in  whose  hands  soerer 
it  may  be  placed,  considering  most  serionsly 
and  earnestly  the  great  question  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  In  my  mind  this 
question  of  the  franchise  is  not  alien  from 
that  other  one  of  providing  that  the  in- 
struction and  education  of  the  people  should 
he  in  a  better  state  than  it  now  is.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  after  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  in  another  Session  of  Parliament  this 
House  shall  consider  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  really  national  system  of  edoea- 
tion,  they  will  confer  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  can  be  conferred  on  this 
country — one  for  which  I  believe  the  people 
are  now  almost  prepared,  and  which,  alter 
further  discussion,  I  do  trust  may  be  carried 
with  very  nearly  a  general  assent.  I  do 
not  propose  now,  however,  to  enter  into  this 
question.  I  have  stated  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  I  propose  to  introdoce* 
and  I  rejoice  that  in  this  time  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity  we  may  fairly  consider  that  we 
are  not  acting  under  compulsion  of  any 
kind,  that  we  are  not  obliged  by  any 
clamour  to  introduce  this  measure,  but  that 
we  do  it  with  an  earnest  and  humble  hope 
that  we  may  contribute  something  to  the 
happiness  and  the  liberty  of  the  comttiT. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  Bimt  of 
Voting  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  waited  wHh 
great  anxiety  for  the  statement  which  had 
just  been  addressed  to  the  House;  and  be 
begged  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  in  mnch 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  he  en- 
tirely and  most  heartily  concurred.  But, 
excellent  as  was  the  statement  of  the  nobb 
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Lord,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  vitiated  by 
its  omissions.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not, 
however,  at  this  stage,  intend  to  do  more 
than  observe  on  one  or  two  points  which 
might  still  be  worthy  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.     In  the  first 
place,  he  objected  to  the  leading  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  not  entitled  to  the  suf- 
frage as  a  right.     He  should  be  prepared, 
at  a  fnture  period,  to  show  that  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  1792,  the  period  alluded  to  that 
evening,  declared  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  possess  the  snfPrage,  provided  there  was 
no  disqualification  arising  out  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.     The  Lord  John  Russell 
he   referred  to  was  not,    of  course,    the 
present  Lord  John,  but  his  predecessor. 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  referred  to  1781 
and  1790 ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if, 
on  this  occasion,  and  in  1832,  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues  had  followed  the 
advice  which,  even  thus  early,  had  been 
given,   and  the  opinions  thus  early  pro- 
nounced, by  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Lambton.     There  was 
no  doubt,  however,  that  this  Bill,  as  intro- 
duced now,  would  be  productive  of  much 
good.     The  noble  Lord  congratulated  the 
House  upon  the  calmness  and  quietness  of 
the  period  at  which  they  approached  the 
consideration  of  this  question.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  such  a  period  was  most 
fitting  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
reform.     But  it  was  also  a  period  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question;  and  the  noble 
Lord  ought  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
such  a  season,  by  a  bold  measure,  to  set  at 
rest  every  possible  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
equalise  the  franchise  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Why  did  not  the  noble  Lord  at  once 
propose  to  extend  the  forty-shilling  free- 
hold franchise  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom ?  The  Bill  to  be  introduced  was,  after 
all,  but  a  patching  up  of  that  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  which  was  based  upon  no  intel- 
ligible principle.     There  was  here,  again, 
no  intelligible  principle;  and  he  warned  the 
noble  Lord  that  this  measure  would  not 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  would  not 
appease  the  demands  of  the  people.     The 
noble  Lord  probably  intended  this  to  be  a 
soothing  and  quieting  measure,  and  if  so,  he 
would  be  disappointed;  for,  sooner  or  later, 
there  would  come  the  inevitable  protest  of 
men  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  in  being 
denied  what  they  regarded  as  their  rights. 
Even  as  the  Bill  ^tood,  and  as  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  in  itself  imperfect,  unaccompanied  by 
ikudr  ballol.     He  deeply  regretted  that  omis- 


sion. He  also  deeply  regretted  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  avoided  the  question  of 
triennial  Parliaments.  The  noble  Lord  had 
adopted  a  wise  principle  in  proposing  to 
abolish  the  qualification  for  Members,  and 
to  place  representatives  for  English  and 
Irish  constituencies  on  the  same  footing  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  from  Scotland.  But  why, 
when  adopting  this  principle  with  regard  to 
the  elected,  did  not  the  noble  Lord  assent 
to  it  in  respect  to  the  electors?  Why  not 
place  the  suffrage  on  a  uniform  basis 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The 
principle  that  taxation  and  representa* 
tion  went  together  had  been  recognised, 
theoretically  and  practically.  All  those 
great  authorities  named  that  evening  by 
the  noble  Lord,  had  admitted  this  prin- 
ciple; and,  before  long,  the  country  would 
insist  on  that  principle  being  carried  out. 
He,  as  a  reformer,  who  was  asking  for 
very  much  more  than  the  noble  Lord  seem- 
ed prepared  to  give,  begged  to  express  his 
wish  to  meet  every  one  of  the  propositions 
of  the  Bill  on  their  merits,  as  they  would 
arise;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade 
the  House  to  increase  greatly  the  value  of 
the  measure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the 
anomalies  and  injustices  which,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  did  exist.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  there  was  considerable  apathy  at  this 
moment  among  the  unenfranchised  them- 
selves; and  when  people  were  well  fed  and 
fully  employed,  they  did  not  think  much  of 
troubling  Parliament.  But  that  was  the 
very  time  of  which  Parliament  ought  to 
take  advantage  to  consider  such  a  compre- 
hensive measure  as  would  meet  the  require- 
ments, present  and  future,  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  This  Bill  would  leave  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  of  the  artisans  and  working 
men,  the  very  strength  and  muscle  of  the 
country;  and  the  House  might  be  assured 
that  these  men  would  not  endure  their 
degradation  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  noble  Lord,  he  therefore  thought,  had 
missed  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  performing  a  great  act  of  justice. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  it  was  about 
twenty  years  ago  since  he  had  the  advan- 
tage, or  disadvantage,  of  witnessing  the 
exposition  of  the  noble  Lord  in  introducing 
the  great  Reform  Bill,  which  afterwards 
became  the  law  of  the  land;  and  when  he 
contrasted  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  measure  was  received 
by  the  House  of  Commons — when  he  re- 
collected the  intense  excitement  which  per- 
vaded all  parts  of  the  House,  and  when 
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also  he  contrasted  with  that  excitement 
the  frigid  indifference  with  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  statement  of  the  nohle 
Lord  had  heen  received  to-night,  he  could 
not  douht  that  when  the  nohle  Lord  said 
that  he  had  chosen  the  present  time  for  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  hecause  there 
was  little  general  or  puhlic  interest  at- 
tached to  the  suhject,  he  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. During  the  twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  period  to  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Walsh)  had  referred,  the  nohle  Lord 
had  filled  many  high  situations,  and  had 
run  an  eminent  political  career.  But  ho 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  did  not  think  that,  in  the 
whole  course  of  that  career,  the  nohle  Lord 
had  ever  incurred  a  responsihility  so  deep, 
or  taken  a  step  so  questionahle,  as  he  had 
done  on  the  present  occasion.  Well  did 
he  recollect  the  numerous  discussions  which 
took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  great 
measure  of  1831.  But  he  hesitated  not  to 
assert,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  those 
discussions,  it  was  alleged  as  one  of  the 
grounds  for  making  that  measure  so  large 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  it  was  intended 
by  its  authors  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  a 
great  constitutional  question.  He  did  not 
accuse  the  noble  Lord  of  a  breach  of  an 
honourable  understanding,  nor  did  he  mean 
to  throw  out  an  imputation  on  his  personal 
character;  but  he  did  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  then  a 
distinguished  Member — that  the  authors  of 
that  great  measure  presented  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  ground  that, 
being  so  comprehensive  and  being  so  large, 
it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeating 
an  experiment  which  must  always  be  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  one — that  of  tamper- 
ing anew  with  the  fixed  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  plunging  again  into  those 
changes  which  must  ever  be  considered  as 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  possessing 
the  character  of  revolution.  If  his  recol- 
lection served  him  rightly,  he  believed  that 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  period  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  noble 
Lord  had  defended  the  position  that  that 
measure  ought  to  be  final,  and  that  he  had 
incurred  a  considerable  amount  of  odium 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  though  not  his 
habitual  supporters,  sat  very  near  him  in 
that  House.  Having  brought  it  forward 
as  a  final  settlement,  on  what  alleged 
grounds  did  he  now  reopen  a  question 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  so  shako 
the  institutions  of  the  country?  He  told 
the  House  that  because  nobody  asked  for 
it,  because  the  country  was  so  exceedingly 
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quiet  about  it,  because  the  people  were 
prosperous  and  there  was  no  excitement 
about  it,  therefore  this  was  the  time  when 
he  who  said  twenty-one  years  ago  that  the 
settlement  of  that  period  onght  to  be  final, 
should  propose  a  large  extenuon  of  the 
franchise.  When  the  fames  of  party  spirit 
should  be  dissipated,  and  posterity  b^gan 
to  take  a  calm  review  of  the  political  career 
of  the  noble  Lord,  this  would  be  one  of 
those  acts  which  his  biographer  would  find 
it  most  difficult  to  justify-— one  of  those 
acts  which  would  most  expose  him  to  the 
imputation  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  State  to  the  interests  of  party — *'  to 
party  giving  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind." The  reform  of  1831-32  was  not 
only  pressed  upon  Parliament  on  the  groond 
of  its  being  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion; when  it  was  passed  it  was  accepted 
as  a  final  measure  by  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site. He  well  remembered  that  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  prophesied  that,  not  from 
his  side,  not  from  the  party  of  which  he 
was  then  the  great  leader,  would  the  first 
inroad  upon  that  measure  originate,  bat 
from  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  The  pre- 
diction of  that  eminent  statesman  was  now 
accomplished,  and  the  noble  Lord  had 
chosen  this  moment  to  fulfil  the  predictioD. 
One  result  at  least  must  follow  from  this 
breach  by  the  Government  of  the  principle 
of  finality,  namely,  that  others  who  had 
watched  the  results  of  the  Reform  Act, 
not  with  unmingled  approbation,  and  who 
could  not  assent  to  the  panegyric  upon  its 
consequences  and  beneficud  effects  which 
the  noble  Lord,  its  father,  was  naturally 
inclined  to  render  to  it,  would  feel  that 
they  were  no  longer  bound  to  any  reserve 
in  questioning  its  results,  and  denying  the 
argument  based  upon  the  assertion  that  it 
had  worked  so  beneficially  for  the  country. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  Session  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  mover  of  the  Address,  in 
a  very  clever  speech,  took  credit  to  the 
Reform  Act  for  all  the  good  done,  for 
every  progressive  advance  society  had 
made,  since  that  had  happened :  he  did 
not  mention  the  electric  telegraph,  but, 
no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind,  he  indoded 
it.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  thought  there 
were  some  results  of  that  Reform  Act 
which  had  not  been  so  very  benefieial; 
he  thought  results  might  be  traced  to 
that  measure  which,  so  far  from  sus- 
taining the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord, 
supplied  reasons  for  proceeding  most  cau- 
tiously in  further  strides  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    What  had  been  the  history  of  the 
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GoTemments  of  this  country  since  tho  Re- 
form Act — Lord  Grey's,  Lord  Melbourne's, 
that  of  the  noble  Lord  himself?  Had  not 
this  been  a  pervading  characteristic  of  them 
— weakness  ?  Could  the  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site pretend  to  say  they  had  ever  held  the 
reins  of  a  strong  Government  since  ?  Every 
Government,  without  exception,  which  had 
been  in  office  since  tho  Reform  Act  passed, 
had  been  marked  by  one  characteristic, 
that  of  inherent  weakness.  But  was  a 
weak  Government,  a  vacillating  Govern- 
menty  a  Government  which  did  not  know 
its  own  policy,  and  whose  policy  no  one 
else  knew — was  this  so  great  an  advantage 
to  the  country  ?  It  was  not  to  be  traced  to 
deficiency  of  Ministerial  capacity  on  tho 
part  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  to  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  which  they  had 
introduced,  and  which  had  rendered  them 
unable  to  carry  out  any  systematic  policy, 
or  put  in  practice  their  own  views  and 
ideas.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  the  other  night, 
in  a  speech  marked  by  his  usual  causticity, 
assailed  the  Administration  in  every  de- 
partment as  weak  and  incapable.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  his 
charges;  but  in  his  (Sir  J.  Walsh's)  opin- 
ion, the  causes  of  all  this  maladminis- 
tration was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  personal 
deficiencies  of  individual  Ministers,  but  in 
the  defects  of  a  representative  system, 
which  paralysed  the  Executive  power. 
The  noble  Lord  had  forgotten  to  state 
what  results  he  anticipated  from  the 
present  measure ;  but  surely  it  must 
aggravate  these  evils.  The  Ministry  now, 
instead  of  being  a  Government,  was  ra- 
pidly becoming  a  sort  of  bureaucracy — a 
set  of  clerks  merely  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the 
House  was  continually  imposing  different 
laws  upon  the  Ministry,  and  inteifering 
with  any  fixed  plan  which  they  would 
themselves  carry  out.  He  would  give  an 
instance :  the  noble  Lord  had  had  to  com- 
plain on  the  subject  of  tho  national  de- 
fences, that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
reversed  the  policy  adopted  by  acclamation 
two  or  three  years  before  under  a  general 
panic  and  cry  for  better  defences;  and  he 
had  to  say,  **  We  really  don't  know  what 
to  do;  the  people  never  seem  to  know  their 
own  mind;  after  obliging  the  Government 
to  raise  the  scale  of  the  national  defences, 
they  turn  round  and  tell  us  the  panic  is 
unreasonable,  and  we  are  extravagant." 
The  noble  Lord  now  found  again  another 
popular  reaction,  and  was  called  upon  to 
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increase  our  national  defences.  This  con- 
stant seesaw  was  owing  to  the  pressure 
which  had  neutralised  the  power  of  the 
Government  within  the  walls  of  that 
House.  There  was  another  point  to  be 
noticed  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
Reform  Bill  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
House.  A  section  of  Gentlemen  were  in- 
troduced by  that  Bill,  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  discussion,  and  who  came  to 
the  House  as  the  mouthpieces  and  dele- 
gates of  organised  associations  out  of 
doors.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  was  not  speak- 
ing of  those  who  represented  large  con- 
stituencies, and  were  fond  of  stating  how 
many  electors  they  represented,  but  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  political 
associations  out  of  doors,  and  who,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  and  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  what  was 
called  the  Manchester  party,  brought  the 
force  of  those  associations  to  bear  upon, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  overawe,  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House.  That  was  a 
new  feature  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  originated  with  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832;  the  only  effect  of  which  had  been 
to  lower  the  character  of  Parliament  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country;  to  destroy  the 
prestige  of  influence  and  authority  which 
it  possessed;  and  to  render  it  far  less  effi- 
cient as  the  representative  of  the  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  the  people.  It  had,  in 
fact,  destroyed  all  that  moral  influence 
and  authority  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  olden  times,  used  to  exercise  over  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Formerly  the 
House  of  Commons  used  to  lead;  now  it 
only  followed.  But,  furthermore,  the  no- 
ble Lord,  by  bringing  forward  this  mea- 
sure, broke  in  upon  the  principle  of  final- 
ity; for  if  once  that  principle  was  aban- 
doned, it  of  course  was  gone  for  ever. 
There  would  be  no  security  hereafter  that 
any  step  which  might  be  taken  could  be 
considered  final.  The  question  must  be 
always  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  no 
principle  of  stability  would  be  left  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  considered  the  details  of  the  noble 
Lord's  measure  to  be  of  the  most  tem- 
porary character.  They  could  not  have 
the  slightest  certainty  but  that  next  year 
they  might  be  changed.  One  of  two  con- 
sequences must  ictevitably  result  from  this 
constant  tampering  with  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  this  perpetual  change  of 
the  constitution  on  which  those  institutions 
were  based.  Either  they  would  overturn 
the  English  mixed  constitution,  and  render 
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it  Terj  much  like,  if  not  altogether,  a 
democratic  republic;  or  (which  he  con- 
sidered more  probable)  they  would  render 
the  House  of  Commons,  what  there  were 
many  indications  showing  that  it  was  be- 
coming— a  representative  assembly  utterly 
unable  to  fulfil  thoso  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  He  cared  little  for  idle 
theories  about  the  right  of  representation 
being  coextensive  with  taxation,  or  the 
like,  which  had  no  foundation  either  in  na- 
ture or  in  society.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
good  and  an  efficient  Government;  but  that 
could  not  be  secured  under  a  system  of 
perpetual  change  in  the  constitution  of 
that  House;  sucb  changes  would  make  the 
House  unfit  for  its  constitutional  purposes. 
It  was  quite  notorious  that  the  House  was 
now  breaking  down  under  the  influence  of 
reform.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  had  noticed  that  Bill  after 
Bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  treated  afterwards  as  waste 
paper.  The  time  would  come  when  the 
practical  sense  of  the  people  of  England 
—regretting,  indeed,  their  ancient  consti- 
tution, and  still  clinging  to  the  memory  of 
the  representative  institutions  under  which 
this  country  had  so  long  flourished — would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was 
past  for  such  a  constitution  to  exist;  that 
it  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  its  own 
purposes,  but  was  so  decayed  that  it  could 
no  longer  work  at  all.  And  when  the 
people  should  have  arrived  at  that  opinion, 
then,  in  some  manner  and  in  some  way — 
he  would  not  venture  to  anticipate  how — 
a  blow  would  inevitably  be  struck  even  at 
the  principle  of  representative  institutions 
themselves,  because  they  had  been  so  per- 
verted from  their  original  purposes,  and  so 
corrupted  in  practice  by  the  very  means 
by  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove them  in  theory.  He  should  hold 
the  noble  Lord  responsible  for  what  he 
conceived  would  occur  should  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  be  shaken.  In  that 
event  he  believed  it  to  be  possible,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  that  the  same  form 
of  government  might  obtain  in  England, 
as  they  now  unfortunately  saw  obtain  by 
a  somewhat  similar  process  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country.  With  respect  to  the  present 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  not  his 
(Sir  J.  Walsh's)  intention  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  it.  He  looked,  he  confessed, 
with  the  greatest  regret  at  this  fresh 
attempt  to  weaken  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  at  the  same  time 
he    should    give    to    the  details  of   the 
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noble  Lord's  measure  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  oonaid- 
ered  that  the  Bill  proposed  bj  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  regarded  as  some  im- 
provement upon  the  old  Reform  Aet;  and 
he  believed  that  the  public  would  think 
that  there  was  something  more  in  it  than 
that  infinitesimal  dose  of  reform  which 
had  been  promised  to  them  in  a  well- 
known  publication.  He  wished  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  he  would 
have  considered  and  taken  that  method 
which  offered  the  best  and  surest  mode  of 
extending  it,  which  was  by  nving  to  the 
people  protection  at  the  polling  booths. 
That  was  a  point  which  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Bill,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment when  it  was  found  that  it  had  been 
omitted.  A  strong  feeling  existed  on  the 
subject  of  "  protection  to  voters."  If  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  protection  to  eveiy 
man  having  the  right  to  vote,  he  wonUL 
thereby  have  extended  the  register  and 
increased  the  poll-book,  both  of  them 
curtailed  by  intimidation — if  he  had  tak«i 
care  that  the  voter  should  he  allov- 
ed  the  means  of  protecting  himself,  by 
secrecy,  in  giving  his  vote,  he  wonld  have 
taken  a  step,  one  of  the  most  eonstitii* 
tional  he  could  have  taken,  and  one  whiek 
would  have  been  most  satisfactorf  to  the 
electors  at  large.  He  begged  to  state  that 
he  should  propose,  in  the  conrse  of  the 
discussion  upon  the  measure,  to  make  that 
improvement  in  it,  and  endeavour  to  indnoe 
the  House  to  give  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  which  they  so  eminentlj  de- 
served— protection  by  ballot  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  franchise  which  was  thw  on* 
disputed  right. 

Mr.  p.  H.  HOWARD  begged  to  difier 
from  the  hon.  Baronet  as  to  tlie  attention 
and  temper  with  which  the  propositions  of 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  received.  He 
contended  that  the  propositions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  House  had  been  re- 
ceived with  earnest  attention  and  mattM 
approbation.  The  proposition  which  went 
to  reduce  the  franchise  to  51.  was  one 
which  would  be  well  received,  and  the  elass 
who  by  that  provision  would  be  admitted 
into  the  temple  of  the  constitution,  were 
as  warmly  attached  to  kingly  goremment 
and  monarchical  institutions  as  those  who 
ranked  higher  in  conventional  esteem.  Be- 
sides this,  since  1831  there  had  not  only 
been  great  educational  improremeot 
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the  people,  bat  great  advances  of  scioDce 
and  machinery,  and  the  discoyerj'  of  new 
sources  of  wealth.     These  new  sources  of 
wealth  had,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  < 
creased    the  number  of    the    taxpaying 
classes;  and   many  professional .  persons, 
who  from  various  motives  deferred  pur- 
chasing personal  property  till  late  in  life, 
would,  under  the  40«.  clause,  be  entitled 
to  the  franchise.    Another  provision  of  the 
Bill  was  ^1  strict  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient constitution,  namely,  that  which  gave 
the  vote  to  all  residents  in  counties  who 
were  qualified  as  jurors.    ^Nothing  could 
be  worse  than  that  men  who  held  in  their 
band  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects should  be  excluded  from  the 
minor  pHvilege  of  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.     It  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  was 
a  final  measure;  and  he  confessed  that  it 
might  not  be  wise  frequently  to  alter  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.      But  while  he 
said  that,  he  said  also  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  remain  stationary  in  a  moving 
world.  The  enfranchisement  of  copyholders 
of  a  lower  amount  would  also,  he  believed, 
tend  to  render  social  order  more  secure  in 
this    country.      He  trusted  that  though 
ibis  measure  might  not  be  received  with 
clamorous  approval  by  the  people,  it  would 
meet  with  that  earnest  and  steady  support 
which  it  merited,  and  that  the  large  body 
of  the  people  who  had  shown,  by  their  or- 
derly, intelligent,  and  steady  conduct,  how 
well  they  were  fitted  to  exercise  the  fran- 
ehise,  would  by  its  passing  be  enabled  to 
pass  within  the  portals  of  the  constitution. 
Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  whether 
the  present  Motion  were  considered   one 
entitled  to  no  particular  degree  of  interest, 
or   whether  it  were  a  question  the  most 
important  which  had  ever  been  brought  for- 
wu^t  this  at  least  was  clear,  that  three  of 
tiie  four  Qentlemen  who  had  risen  since 
the  noble  Lord  had  introduced  the  sub^ 
ject,  had  taken  different  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to   it ;    yet  had,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  from  the   silence  of  the   House, 
not   represented    more    than   their    own 
individual  opinions.     The   contrast  which 
his  hon.    Friend    (Sir    J.    Walsh)    had 
called  to  their  recollections,  had  operated 
rerj  forcibly  on  his  own  mind.     The  House 
ot  Commons  of  February,  1852,  was  cer- 
tainly very  different   from   the  House  of 
Commons  of  March,  1831,  when  the  sub- 
ject  of    Parliamentary  Reform  was   first 
brought  forward   by    the   noble  Lord  as 
the   oi^n   of  the   Oovemment   of  that 


day.     At  that  time,    certainly,  not  only 
every  individual  in  the  House  itself,  but 
in    every    room    and    place    around    the 
House,   would  have  been  found  listening 
and    watching    with     the    most    intense 
anxiety  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  great 
measure  then  under  discussion;  but  what 
was  the  case  to-night?     Looking  at  the 
benches  around  him,  it  was  true,  indeed, 
that  when  the  noble  Lord  began  to  intro- 
duce the  question,  those  benches  were  to* 
lerably  filled  with  attentive  listeners;  but 
as  soon  as  the  subject  had  been  introducedi 
the  House  relaxed  its  attention  into  indif- 
ference, and  the  number  of  Members  was 
proportionately   reduced.      But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  main  question,  he,  as  an  mdi- 
vidual  Member,  could  not  avoid  observing 
that  the  noble  Lord  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  introduced  two  or  three  topics 
which  were  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  question  of  reform,  but  which  were, 
nevertheless,  vitally   important  and  inte- 
resting to  the  country.     Upon  those  points 
he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  while  he  addressed  to 
them  a  few  words.     He  might,  in  the  first 
place,  observe  that  the  noble   Lord  had 
contrived  to  introduce  two  or  three  subjects 
into  his  present  measure  which  had  hither- 
to formed  subjects  of  separate  legislation; 
but  his   (Sir  R.    H.  Inglis')  first  object 
was  to  advert  to  only  one  of  those  subjects 
— namely,   the    one   which    involved   the 
great  religious  question  which  was  more 
particularly  unconnected  with  Parliament- 
ary   reform  —  namely,    the   admission  of 
the  Jews  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  The  noble  Lord  proposed  the  re- 
moval of  certain  words  from  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  Members  of  that  House,  which 
words  had  hitherto  excluded  (he  believed 
intentionally   and    advisedly,   but    at   all 
events  practically)  a  large  body  of  their 
fellow-subjects,    as    some    hon.  Members 
held  them  to  be,  though  he  called  them 
strangers;  but  call  them  what  they  would, 
those  words  had  hitherto  excluded  them 
on  the  highest  sanction  which  could  bind 
any  body  of  men,  as  being  distinctly  alien 
from,    hostile   to,   and   inconsistent   with 
their  own  body  as  a  Christian  Legislature* 
The  noble  Lord  now  proposed  to  introduce 
into  that  House,  by  a  side-wind— -which  he 
had  deprecated  on  a  former  occasion — men 
who  professed  an  alien  creed.     Reverting 
to  the  measure   of   1831,    he  might  ob- 
serve that  his  noble  Friend,  when  he  spoke 
of  it,  stated  that  it  was  not  a  measure  of 
revolution.     The  Tory  pirty,  on  the  other 
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hand,  contended  that  it  was,  in  all  its  sub- 
stantial parts,  of  a  directly  revolutionary 
character.  Five  years  bad  scarcely  elapsed 
when  a  noble  Colleague  of  the  noble  Lord 
declared  in  so  many  words,  that  that  mea- 
sure of  reform  was  a  measure  of  revolution 
— but  that  it  was*a  revolution  the  object  of 
which  was  justified  by  its  results,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  terminated  in  unexampled  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  Further  reform  was 
asked  for;  but  what  was  the  reply  of  the 
noble  Lord  ?  That  the  country  could  not 
afford  a  revolution  every  year.  But  now,  in 
1852,  his  noble  Friend  had  proposed  another 
great  change;  and,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  now 
conducted,  had  he  given  the  House  any 
reason  to  believe  that  another  experi- 
ment might  not  be  made  in  1872,  or  more 
probably  within  a  still'  shorter  period,  to 
unsettle  everything  which  he  now  proposed 
to  establish  ?  It  was  very  true  they  did 
not  enjoy  under  the  present  Reform  Bill 
a  constitution  having  that  prescriptive  char- 
acter which  they  possessed  from  the  consti- 
tution under  which  England,  before  1831, 
had  been  living  for  centuries.  That  pre- 
scription was  gone;  and  in  its  stead  they 
had  now  to  deal  with  a  paper  charter. 
It  was  a  constitution,  octroyie  in  1832 
— and  the  one  had  destroyed  the  other. 
It  was  a  written,  in  opposition  to  an  un- 
written and  a  time-honoured,  constitution; 
therefore  there  was  no  security,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire  had  said, 
why  the  noble  Lord  himself  should  not  be 
the  first  to  introduce  a  new  measure  of  re- 
form next  year  or  the  year  after.  All  these 
things  were  open  to  the  consideration  of 
hon.  Members,  and  were  to  be  regarded 
by  them  with  apprehension  or  with  hope  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgments.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  now  believe  that  universal 
suffrage  was  an  object  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  possessors  of  property 
and  power  in  this  country,  as  that  for- 
midable weapon  of  democracy  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  largest 
and  most  effective  experiment  in  respect 
to  it  had  been  tried  almost  under  their 
own  eyes  in  a  neighbouring  country ; 
and  they  had  seen  that  universal  suf- 
frage had  been  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  granting  an  amount  of  power 
greater  than  modern  Europe  had  ever 
seen  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  He  did  not,  therefore,  now  dread 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  into 
this  country  as  the  means  of  transferring 
all  power  to  the  masses^  as  he  might  in 
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former  times  have  done.  But  still  there 
was  no  security  whatever  against  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govemment, 
hereafter  bringing  forward  other  mea- 
sures of  a  still  more  democratic  nature 
than  the  present.  He  therefore  pro- 
tested against  those  powerful  combina- 
tions of  men  who  exercised  more  inflaence 
over  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coUea^^ues 
than  they  constitutionally  deserved,  or  than 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  and  security 
of  those  institutions  which  it  was  the  datj 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  preserve  pore  and  un- 
impaired. There  was  another  point  which 
he  was  almost  ashamed  to  mention  after 
adverting  to  such  a  topic  as  that  he 
had  first  referred  to,  but  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  forced  on  their  consideration; 
and  to  which,  therefore,  he  must  turn  for 
a  moment.  He  had  already  said  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  admit 
those  who  differed  in  religion  from  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  who  were  almost  aliens  in 
blood,  but  who  were  at  any  rate  unfitted  bj 
their  own  principles  for  the  doty,  to  admin- 
ister the  most  important  interest  in  this 
country— its  Christianity.  This  be  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  most  decidedly  objected  to,  and 
should  oppose  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
After  such  a  subject  as  that — one  so  im- 
portant as  well  as  so  sacred — he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  descend  to  so  comparativelj 
low  a  subject  as  the  property  qualification 
proposed  to  be  destroyed  by  his  noble 
Friend.  But  this  was  one  of  the  demo- 
cratic objects  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
so  anxious  to  encourage;  for  his  object  was 
to  separate  from  property  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting property;  it  was  to  throw  open  to 
any  adventurer  the  suffrages  of  the  almost 
pauper  constituencies  which  the  present 
measure  was  intended  to  create ;  and  to 
such  a  condition  he  would  not  willingly 
come.  There  would  be  so  many  opporto^ 
nities  of  discusing  the  minor  points  in  de- 
tail, he  would  not  ask  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  upon  them  now;  but  he  was 
unwilling  that  his  noble  Friend  should  be 
permitted  to  introduce  such  a  measure 
without  raising  one  voice,  at  all  events,  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  a  subject  into 
that  measure  which  was  quite  unconnected 
with  it,  which  was  offensive  generally  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  allow  to  be 
contained  in  the  Bill.  He  knew  that,  be- 
sides those  who  wished  to  expunge  the 
Christian  character  from  the  oaths  taken 
at  this  table,  there  were  those  also  who 
wished  to  abolish  all  oaths.    If  any.  civi- 
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lised  country  could  be  found  to  have 
existed  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
oaihs  might  be  an  open  question;  but 
unless  they  could  produce  some  instance 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  civilised  globe, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  which  oaths,  ac- 
acknowledging  a  Power  higher  than  man, 
were  not  resorted  to  in  the  transaction  of 
public  affairs,  he  hoped  that  they  would 
steadfastly  retain  that  solemn  rite;  but, 
above  all,  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  omit  from  their  oath  those  words 
which  constituted  that  assembly  a  Christian 
assembly,  and  a  Christian  representative 
of  a  Christian  people. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  had  been  endea- 
Touring  to  weigh  the  various  portions  of 
the  propositions  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
submitted  to  the  House,  and  he  was  bound 
in  fairness  to  admit  that  while  there  were 
some  portions  of  it  of  which  ho  entirely 
disapproved,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  fallen  very  far  short  of 
that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  propose, 
and  which  the  country  expected  from  him, 
still  he  was  bound  to  say  there  were  some 
portions  of  the  measure  which  would  give 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  large  classes 
outside  that  House.  It  was  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  say  so  soon  after  the  measure  was 
laid  before  them  how  much  good  it  would 
do.  He  spoke  of  good,  of  course,  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Radnorshire  (Sir  J.  Walsh), 
but  in  the  direction  of  those  opinions  which 
be  (Mr.  Bright)  was  known  there  and  else- 
where to  entertain  in  respect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  However,  as  the 
noble  Lord's  speech  would  be  all  over  the 
country  to-morrow,  he  thought  it  was  quite 
fair  that  they  who  differed  considerably 
from  his  views  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  on  that 
speech,  in  order  that  when  the  public  read, 
as  every  man  in  England  who  could  read 
would  to-morrow  read  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  they  might,  if  they  thought  it 
worth  while,  read  the  speeches  of  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Now,  the  great 
proposal  —  democratic  proposal  —  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  61,  franchise  for  bo- 
roughs; and  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
entirely,  that  that  class  to  which  this  fran- 
chise was  to  be  given,  was  perfectly  com- 
petent: he  did  not  mean  every  man,  be- 
cause every  man  in  the  present  franchise 
was  not  competent,  but,  taking  them  as  a 
whole— and  he  spoke  of  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  this  class  was  most  nu* 


merous,  the    manufacturing  districts — on 
the  whole,  he  said,  they  might  with  perfect 
propriety  be   entrusted  with  the  elective 
franchise.     He  saw  them   perform   their 
duties  in  their  parishes  with  great  and  un- 
deniable propriety.     He  saw  also  in  their 
Poor  Law  Unions  that  what  class  of  men 
soever  they  might  choose  to  elect  as  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  the  poor-rates  were  pro- 
perly and  honestly  expended.      He   saw 
that  wherever  they  voted  to  elect  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  for  towns  and  cities,  that 
these  Municipal  Corporations   showed  no 
destructive  propensities,  but  were  about  as 
respectable,  he  believed,  as  would  be  elect- 
ed by  any  other  class  of  voters  in  this 
country  ;    and,  therefore,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  as  all  these  men  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  object  in  government  as 
every  Member  of  that  House,  he  said  they 
had  as  strong  an  interest  as  any  man  in 
that    House,    be    his    property    what    it 
might,  in  the  conservation  of  order;  and, 
therefore,  he  believed,  that  though  many 
men   might  be  returned  from  these  bo- 
roughs who  might  not  be  conceived  to  be 
the  wisest  men  in  that  House,  as  many 
men  returned  for  counties  were  known  not 
to  be  Solons,  yet  he  took  it  that  the  re- 
presentation of  these  boroughs  would  be 
as  good  as  it  had  been  at  any  time  before. 
But  he  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  made  one 
serious  mistake  with  regard  to  boroughs. 
He  spoke  specially  with  regard  to  boroughs 
in  the  noi*th  of  England,  with  which  he  was 
chiefly  connected.     Now,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  charge  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  with  being  sent  to  that  House  by 
votes  from  tenants  who  were  often  coerced 
to  vote.     He   had   never  pretended  that 
landed  proprietors  were  more  disposed  to 
coerce  their  tenants  than  great  employers 
of  labour  were  in  other  kinds  of  industry. 
Now,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  York- 
shire and   Lancashire   there   were  many 
firms  who  employed  from  500  varying  up 
to   5,000  persons.      Among  these  there 
would  be,  of  course,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  men,  and  of  these  men  a  large  pro- 
portion would  be  electors  under  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord.     But  besides  these  men 
there   were  a  great   number  of  women, 
some  of  them  married,  some  young  women 
unmarried,  and  boys  and  girls  employed  in 
these  manufactories;  but  the  wages  of  all 
these  persons  were  taken  to  somebody's 
home,  and  the  head  of  that  home  would  in 
all  probability  have  a  vote  under  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord.   Now,  as  a  large  employer 
of  labour  himself,  he  must  say  he  regretted 
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extremely  tliat  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
taken  entirely  out  of  his  hands,  and  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  same 
position  that  he  was,  the  power  to  exercise 
that  inflnence  which  the  employer  must 
have  over  the  employed.  He  regretted 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  left  them  in  a  po- 
sition in  which  the  temptation  was  strong 
to  exercise  a  most  coercive  influence,  and 
that  in  a  manner  which  was  degrading  to 
those  who  were  under  them  in  social  rela- 
tions, and  which  would  be  hurtful  both  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  a  man  who  was  forced  to  vote, 
was  about  as  much  degraded  as  a  man 
who  was  bribed  to  vote :  he  lost  his  self- 
respect,  and  immediately  he  had  given  a 
vote  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  turned 
round  and  defended  the  vote  he  had  given, 
asserting  opinions  he  did  not  believe  in, 
and  there  consequently  came  a  growing 
depravity  over  his  feelings.  He  (Mr. 
Bright),  therefore,  said  the  noble  Lord  was 
bound  to  give  the  ballot  if  there  was  to  be 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. He  would  not  go  into  the  question 
of  the  ballot  in  any  long  argument.  His 
mind  was  so  entirely  made  upon  it,  that 
not  only  on  the  political  ground,  but  on 
the  moral  consideration,  he  had  some  hope 
that  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
(Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  brought  that  measure 
forward,  it  would  be  discussed  with  more 
attention  than  it  had  met  with  of  late 
years,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  show 
the  House,  not  that  they  should  reject  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  that  it 
was  due  to  the  employers  of  labour  equally 
with  the  employed  that  a  clause  enacting 
the  ballot  should  be  added  to  tho  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  The  next  point 
that  he  wished  to  observe  upon  was  the 
lowering  of  the  county  franchise  from  50^ 
to  201,  He  thought  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self would  admit  that  there  was  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  20^.  franchise  which 
did  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  fran- 
chise of  10/.  Now,  the  10/.  qualification 
for  counties  had  been  carried,  he  thought, 
twice  in  that  House  upon  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  L.  King).  He  thought  these 
were  reasons  why  the  noble  Lord  should 
have  been  favourable  to  that  proposi- 
tion. He  asked  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
what  reason  could  be  given  for  giving  a 
vote  to  8  51,  occupier,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
et  in  Manchester  or  in  Marylebone,  and 
re  g  a  vote  to  a  man  who  occupied  a 
B  of  the  same  value  in  the  country  ? 
Bright 


The  thing  was  too  absurd  to  admit  of  ar- 
gument. In  the  country  thej  might  have 
a  house  and  garden  and  all  conveDieneea 
for  5L  a  year;  and  when  a  man  retired 
from  business  and  went  to  live  in  the  conn- 
try  in  a  house  of  this  class  he  was  to  be 
debarred  from  voting.  Then  the  ndUe 
Lord  proposed  that  every  man  who  paid 
40«.  a  year  in  direct  taxes  should  have  a 
vote.  No  one  would  certainly  objeet  to  that. 
But  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
think  this  a  great  measure.  The  direet 
taxes  were  not  paid  by  a  large  number 
who  were  not  already  ineluded.  He  did 
not  object  to  it  in  the  least,  but  he  thought 
it  might  have  been  lower,  as  it  wonld  not 
have  a  very  perceptible  effect.  He  now 
came  to  the  question  of  the  small  boroaghs. 
The  noble  Lord  had  refused  to  &fran- 
cliise  any  borough.  He  did  not  apeak,  of 
course,  of  Sudbury  or  St.  Albans,  whwh 
on  many  grounds  had  well  merited  thdr 
fate.  But  in  many  boroughs  thronghoot 
the  country  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
lessen  family  influence  in  them  by  adding 
neighbouring  towns  to  them.  Well,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  if  the  franchise 
were  lowered  from  101.  to  51.,  and  if  to 
small  boroughs  neighbouring  towns  were 
added,  family  influence  to  some  extent 
would  be  decreased.  He  thought  it  ex- 
tremely likely  that  that  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  some  gain.  But  the 
real  question  was  somewhat  different  to 
this.  The  noble  Lord  said  he  wished  to 
maintain  what  he  caUed  the  balance  of 
parties —  [Lord  John  Rosbell:  No!] 
Well,  the  balance  of  power,  the  balance  of 
interest.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  accepted 
the  principle  of  representation  at  all,  he 
ought  to  accept  it  in  this  shape— that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  merely  hare 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  to  speak 
at  one  extreme,  and  he  (Mr.  Bright)  him- 
self, perhaps,  be  considered  to  spcNsk  at 
another,  but  he  ought  to  have  that  House 
of  Commons  so  constituted  that  the  pro- 
portion of  opinions  throughout  the  country 
should  assimilate  to  the  proportion  of  opin* 
ion  in  that  House.  The  noble  Lord  knew 
full  well  that  the  question  which  had  been 
so  much  agitated  throughout  the  countiy, 
the  question  of  free  trade,  was  settled  in 
tho  country  beyond  all  dispute  long  ago. 
If  he  were  to  say  nine  out  of  ten,  it 
would  be  true  to  say  it,  but  he  would  say 
throe  out  of  four  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country  had  long  ago  disposed  of  that  ques- 
tion; but  still  hon.  Gentlemen  (^posile 
could  muster  Yotes  yery  nearly  eqoai  to 
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the  votes  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
Why,  that  proved  to  demonstration  that 
the  free-trade  opinion  existing  in  the  eoun- 
trj  had  not  an  adequate  numher  of  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House;  and  that  the 
opposite  opinion,  bj  the  arrangements  of 
their  representative  system,  had  far  more 
representatives  there  than  it  could  have 
if  the  representation  were  fairly  propor- 
tioned throughout  all  the  districts  of  the 
country.  Well,  he  presumed  the  noble 
liord  proposed  to  maintain  that  class,  that 
balance  of  interest.  But  it  was  not  a 
balance  of  interest  at  all.  It  was  a  dead 
lock  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
made  the  Government  unable  to  move; 
and  if  the  noble  Lord  went  out  of  office  to- 
day, and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  came  in 
to-morrow,  they  would  be  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances;  and  so  long  as  the 
progressive  opinion  in  the  country  was  in 
a  far  greater  proportion  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  long  would  the  Govern- 
ment be  in  the  position  it  then  was — 
namely,  that  they  would  wish  to  do  that 
which  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
allow  them  to  do,  and  which  the  people 
insisted  on  having  done.  The  weakness  of 
the  Government  would  continue,  and  they 
would  soon  find  the  noble  Lord  in  his  place 
again,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
he  sent  back  again  to  where  they  were  at 
present.  Now,  there  was  one  mode  in 
which  he  did  expect  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  explain  that  he  was  going  to  make 
some  progress,  and  that  was  with  regard 
to  those  small  boroughs  which  have  two 
representatives.  The  noble  Lord  did  not 
explain  when  he  said  he  should  not  dis- 
franchise these  boroughs,  whether  they 
were  to  retain  one  Member  or  two.  He 
hoped  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
only  have  one.  Take  the  cases  of  Har- 
wich and  Thetford.  These  were  two  bo- 
roughs in  which  the  noble  Lord  might  pos- 
nbly  somewhere  or  other,  by  taking  in 
neighbouring  villages,  raise  a  constituency 
of  300  or  400  to  1,000;  but  he  asked  the 
noble  Lord,  was  it  consistent  even  with  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  to-night,  much 
ms  with  the  opinions  he  expressed  when 
introducing  his  first  Reform  Bill,  to  main- 
tain that  Harwich — notorious  Harwich — 
and  Thetford — notorious  Thetford — should 
each  have  two  Members,  while  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  the  metropolis,  one  of  them 
having  25,000  electors,  should  have  only 
two  ?  Now,  he  put  it  to  hon.  Members 
oa  both  sides  of  the  House  whether  an 
anwDgament  like  that  could  be  perma- 


nent? Would  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  say  that  that  could  bo  per- 
manent? Of  course  not.  In  tho  very 
next  Session  of  Parliament  the  question 
of  the  transference  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  small  boroughs  to 
larger  constituencies,  or  to  new  constituen- 
cies, would  be  mooted  in  that  House,  and 
with  a  force  of  argument  which  he  defied 
the  noble  Lord,  or  any  one  else  who  could 
be  Minister,  to  meet  with  satisfaction  to 
his  own  mind.  And  now,  with  regard  to 
the  20Z.  franchise,  and  the  ballot.  If  he 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and 
held  the  opinions  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  held---if  he  felt  that  there 
was  something  like  heresy  in  introducing 
men  of  the  democratic  element  into  that 
House — yet,  if  he  were  entrusted  by  the 
Queen,  holding  these  opinions,  to  make  a 
proposition  on  this  question,  he  would  at 
least  take  away  from  his  Bill  a  glaring  de- 
fect like  this.  If  he  had  not  given  a  51. 
franchise,  but  had  given  something  less, 
he  would  at  least  have  taken  away  from 
those  who  would  hereafter  advocate  fur- 
ther changes  the  means  of  pointing  to 
these  anomalies.  The  noble  Lord  had  not 
told  them  all  he  intended  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  these  small  boroughs.  He  did 
not  ask  him  now — he  merely  asked  him 
between  the  present  time  and  going  into 
Committee — whether  it  would  not  be  his 
bounden  duty,  with  regard  to  these  small 
boroughs,  to  withdraw  one  Member  where 
they  had  two,  and  to  give  the  Member 
thus  withdrawn  to  larger  constituencies,  or 
to  large  towns  not  now  represented.  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  nothing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  should  scarcely  say  more  than  a 
single  sentence  upon  it.  He  believed  it 
would  be  better  for  Members,  if  they  were 
more  responsible  to  their  constituents  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Parliament.  He  found 
them  suffering  under  an  intense  feeling  of 
responsibility  just  before  a  dissolution* 
He  should  like  that  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility should  be  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  Parliamant;  he  believed  it  would 
add  very  much  to  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  Members  would  perform  their  duty 
to  that  House.  It  would  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  Government  to  call  a  party  meet- 
ing in  Bowning-street,  and  to  frighten 
them  with  a  dissolution — a  course  pursued 
by  Governments  from  both  sides,  greatly 
to  the  injury  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  had  touched  upon  one  question,  which 
the   hon.   Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
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University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  11.  Inglis), 
bad  taken  great  exception  to-— and  that 
was  the  subject  of  tbe  Oatbs.  Now,  it 
might  be  allowed  that  he  could  speak  on 
this  question,  probably  with  a  dispassion- 
ateness which  hardly  any  other  Member 
of  that  House  could  attain  to;  for  lie  was 
not  asked  to  take  any  oath  at  that  table, 
and  the  declaration  that  he  made  was 
more  simple  than  any  oath.  If  they  were 
to  have  an  oath,  it  ought  to  be  as  simple 
as  possible;  and  one  which  bound,  if  an 
oath  did  bind,  to  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  Sovereign.  But  he  would 
advise  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  strongly 
suspected  that  the  noble  Lord  would  adopt 
that  advice  if  the  House  would  agree  to  it, 
that  they  should  have  no  oath  at  all. 
When  the  French  revolution  of  1848  took 
place,  the  oaths  taken  by  the  Members  of 
the  Assembly  were  abolished.  It  appeared 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  look- 
ing back  to  sixty  years  of  French 
history,  that  oaths  were  of  very  little 
use;  and  he  thought  that  now  they  had 
found  out  that  oaths  were  even  of  less 
use  than  they  had  supposed,  for  about 
the  only  oath  that  was  taken,  appeared 
to  have  been  disregarded.  Nobody  sup- 
posed that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  H.  In- 
glis), or  any  other  hon.  Gentleman,  would 
get  up  plots  or  conspiracies,  as  used  to  be 
the  fashion  200  years  ago.  Then,  indeed, 
the  oath  might  have  had  some  effect  in 
preventing  conscientious  men  from  enter- 
ing into  such  conspiracies;  but  nobody 
would  now-a-days  ever  dream  of  doing  so, 
except  perhaps  the  times  required  some 
great  change  in  the  Constitution  or  Go- 
vernment of  the  country;  and  in  such  cases 
the  history,  both  of  this  and  of  every  other 
country,  showed  that  the  oath  was  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 
For  what  did  they  come  to  that  House  ? 
They  came  thither  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  promote  their  country's  good.  It 
was  perhaps  impossible  that  any  two  Gen- 
tlemen could  differ  more  than  did  he  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  Gentleman  more  sin- 
cere or  more  earnest  in  his  good  wishes  for 
the  country  than  that  hon.  Baronet.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  object  to  say  the  same  of 
him  (Mr.  Bright).  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
be  very  much  mistaken  in  their  views,  but 
still  he  was  satisfied  that  they  all  came 
to  the  table  honestly  anxious  that  that 
only  should  be  done  which  should  be  for 

Mr,  Bright 


the  true  interests  and  secoritj  of  the  conn- 
try,  for  the  just  authority  of  both  Honses 
of  Parliament,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  Well, 
then,  all  that  would  be  necessary  when 
they  came  to  the  table,  would  be  to  make 
a  simple  declaration  (if,  indeed,  a  declara- 
tion was  necessary  at  all)  embodying  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  proposed  ahonld  in 
future  be  the  oath.  Let  them  teach  the 
world  that  the  Gentlemen  who  assembled 
in  that  House  (and  some  of  the  first  Gen- 
tlemen in  England  did  assemble  there) 
considered  that  their  word  and  simple  de- 
claration was  as  sacred  for  all  purposes  as 
the  most  solemn  oath  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. For  himself,  he  was  already  only 
required  to  make  a  declaration,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  ask  for  any  extension  of 
liberty  on  this  point;  but  he  did  recommend 
to  the  noble  Lord  that  a  declaration  by 
every  Member  should  in  future  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oath.  With  regard  to  the 
general  question,  he  must  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  done  more  than  he  had. 
The  noble  Lord  had  left  open  questions 
which  he  might  as  well  have  settled- 
questions  that  next  Session,  and  in  Ses- 
sions after  that,  would  again  and  again  be 
mooted;  and  the  noble  Lord,  or  his  succes- 
sor in  power,  would  be  compelled  to  grant 
concessions  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  granted  now.  But  however  that 
might  be,  an  extension  of  political  rights 
would  be  given  by  the  Bill  to  some  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  some  classes,  which 
he  (Mr.  Bright)  believed  in  his  conscience, 
every  man  who  loved  his  country  would  be 
anxious  to  support.  He  felt,  therefore, 
greatly  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
had  proposed  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was 
under  no  compulsion,  a  plan  which,  though 
it  might  not  be  at  all  that  he  wished,  would, 
he  hoped,  nevertheless  lead  to  one  that 
should  be  better  and  more  satisfactory 
than  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  that  although  it 
was  not  for  him  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  one  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the* 
country,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  Meniher  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright);  and,  in  fact,  he  should  be 
surprised  if  those  who  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  and  who  regarded  re- 
form as  an  article  of  faith — ^he  should  be 
surprised  if  those  hon.  Gentlemen  did  not 
feel  some  disappointment  that  a  measure 
80  imperfect  as  the  present  should  have 
been  submitted  to  that  House  as  a  satisfiko- 
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torj  solution  of  the  great  and  diffionlt 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  that, 
too,  by  so  able  and  experienced  a  reformer 
as  the  noble  Lord.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  did 
not  belieye  a  Reform  Bill,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  was  either  necessary  or 
required  at  the  present  moment;  but  the 
question  had  been  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown, 
coming  here,  of  course,  with  the  sanction 
of  Her  Majesty,  did  in  the  last  Session  de- 
clare that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  democracy.  Now,  when  the 
First  Minister  took  upon  himself  to  make 
such  a  declaration — a  declaration  calculated 
to  rouse  the  feelings  and  raise  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  great  masses  of  the 
people — he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been 
prepared  to  bring  forward  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  he 
admitted  were  justly  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  things.  Was  the  mea- 
sure which  the  noble  Lord  had  submitted 
to  the  House  one  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
people  ?  He  thought  not,  and  would,  if 
the  House  would  permit  him,  point  out  some 
of  those  defects  which,  he  believed,  would 
prevent  this  from  becoming  a  permanent 
measure,  or  one  which  would  secure  the 
confidence  of  sincere  reformers.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  correct,  and  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  increase  the  power  of  the  democ- 
racy, if  that  were  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  most  obvious  and  most  necessary  mea- 
sure in  order  to  secure  such  an  object  had 
been  altogether  omitted,  nay  altogether 
ignored,  in  this  Bill — he  alluded  to  a  mea- 
sure for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments. It  was  now  generally  admitted 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  blow  inflicted  upon 
the  power  of  the  democracy,  it  was  that 
essentially  Whig  measure  for  extending  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  to  seven  years. 
By  that  measure  representatives  became, 
to  a  great  extent,  free  from  the  control  of 
their  constituents ;  the  prospect  of  the 
resentment  of  their  constituents  became 
too  remote  to  exercise  much  influence 
over  them;  and  this  daily  experience 
proved,  that  hon.  Members  frequently  pur- 
sued a  very  different  course  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Parliament,  from  that 
which  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  at  the 
eondusion  of  an  old  one.  He  might,  if  it 
were  necessary,  illustrate  this  by  numerous 
examples,  but  he  should  content  himself 
with  instancing  the  course  now  pursued 
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by  the  noble  Lord  himself.  The  noble  Lord 
was  a  Libera],  and  represented  a  large 
constituency.  Now  the  House  would  re- 
member that,  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
present  Parliament,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
annually  brought  on,  with  great  ability  and 
with  great  moderation,  the  question  of  re- 
form; and  upon  every  occasion  had  been 
firmly,  he  might  say  obstinately,  opposed 
by  the  Government.  The  noble  Lord  would 
enter  into  no  compromise.  He  was  never 
sparing  in  his  sarcasms  upon  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
head;  and  the  noble  Lord  gave  no  intima- 
tion that  a  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Government.  Such  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  question  up  to  the  last  sitting 
of  Parliament.  That,  however,  which  the 
eloquence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
was  unable  to  effect,  the  near  approach  of 
a  dissolution  had  suddenly  accomplished; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  the  House,  one  day,  was 
suprised  to  learn,  not  only  that  the  noble 
Lord,  but  that  every  Member  of  his  Cabi- 
net, had  suddenly  become  converted  upon 
the  question.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  could  not 
give  a  better  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  long  Parliaments  than  by  citing  this 
example — that  the  very  Bill  which  the 
House  was  now  discussing,  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  Septennial  Act  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  He,  however,  believed  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  much  mistaken 
if  he  thought  that  this  or  any  measure 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  great  body 
of  reformers,  which  did  not  provide  for 
the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments. The  next  question  to  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord,  if  he  had  been  in  his 
place,  was  one  which  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  pretend  to  ignore,  but  which  he  ad- 
mitted, and  to  which  he  professed  to  apply 
a  remedy  which  would,  in  fact,  be  a  most 
imperfect  one.  The  evil  to  which  he 
alluded  was  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  small  nomination  boroughs,  which  were 
admitted  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our  present 
representative  system.  It  would  be  re- 
membered that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
professed  to  extinguish  this  rotten  borough 
system;  and  it  would  also  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  House  that  that  Act  had 
altogether  failed  to  accomplish  the  object. 
Thus  at  the  present  moment  we  had  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
Members  sent  to  this  House  who  were  not 
elected  by  an  independent  constituency, 
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but  were  virtually  nominated  by  Peers  in 
tbe  other  House   of  Parliament.     There 
was  the  borough  of  Marlborough,  for  in- 
stance, which  was   in   the   hands   of  the 
Marquess  of   Aylesbury;  Malton,  the  pa- 
tronage of  which  was  vested  in  Earl  Fitz- 
william;  Richmond,  where  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land was  paramount ;  at  Ripon  Earl  de 
Grey  exercised  great  influence;  at  Tavis- 
tock, the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  at  Calne, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowno.     There  wore 
many   others  which  he   might    mention  ; 
but  he  had  not  Mr.  Dod's  work,  the  Par- 
liamentary  Companion,  before  him,  and 
he  did  not  profess  to  have  all  these  boroughs 
at  his  fingers'  ends.     Now,  there  could  be 
no  Reform  Bill  worthy  of  the  name  which 
did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  such  an  abuse 
as  this.    The  noble  Lord  had  attempted  to 
deal  with  it,  but,  as  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  contend- 
ed, in  a  very  imperfect  way.  By  joining  two 
or  three  of  these  small  boroughs  together, 
you  might  transfer  the  representation  into 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons  ;  but  it 
would  probably  then  be  something  like  what 
used  to  be  the  practice  in  Scotland,  where 
the  patrons  of  two  adjacent  boroughs  united 
and  agreed  to  keep  the  representation  in 
their  own  hands,  and  have  the  nomination 
alternately.     Some  such  practice  as  this 
would  probably  be  established;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  mode  of  fairly  dealing 
with  the  question   but   by  extinguishing 
those  small  boroughs  altogether.    But  then 
another  difficulty  arose.     To  whom   were 
their  privileges  to  be  transferred  ?     That 
was,  doubtless,  a  question  of  importance. 
It  was  a  question  in  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  of  Ireland  were  very  deeply 
interested.     The  people  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  most  unjustly  treated  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Reform  Bill.     No  attempt 
was  then  made  to  place  the  representation 
either  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  upon  any- 
thing like  an  equality  with  the  representa- 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England. 
In   Scotland,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
3,000,000,   they  had   only,   he   believed, 
fifty-four  representatives.    In  Ireland,  with 
a  population  of  about   6,500,000,   there 
were  105  representatives;  while  in  Eng- 
land, with   a   population  not  much  more 
than  twice  that  amount,  there  were  five 
times  the  number  of  representatives.     In 
England   every   county    had    two    repre- 
sentatives,   some    had    three,    some  four, 
and  the   largest    six.      In    Scotland    the 
largest  county   had    but   one,    and   there 
were  some  which  had  none  at  all.     The 
people    of   Scotland  were  perfectly  well 
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able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  thej 
had  long  enjoyed  under  the  British  consti- 
tution as  it  already  existed.  They  did  not 
call  upon  the  Government  to  make  this 
change.  They  had  not  complained  of  this 
inequality,  because  they  knew  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  patch  up  or  meddle  with 
an  ancient  edifice,  lest  they  should  pull  it 
down  about  their  ears.  They  thought  it 
better 

To  bear  thoie  ills  we  have 


Than  fly  to  othere  that  we  know  not  of.*' 

When,  however,  the  Prime  Ministor  of  this 
country  came  forward,  with  the  full  sane* 
tion  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  de* 
clared  that  the  power  of  the  democraej 
must  bo  augmented,  then  the  noble  Lord 
took  upon  himself  all  tho  responsibility  of 
making  changes  in  the  Constitution.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  people  of  Scot- 
land would  be  wanting  in  proper   spirit, 
would  be  wanting  in  common  sense,  if  they 
did  not  claim  their  just  rights — claim  to 
be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  peo- 
ple of  England — claim  to  have  extended 
to  them  that  just  influence  in  Parliament 
which  the   wealth   of  their  country,    the 
number  of  their  population,  and  the  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  of  the  people,  foUj 
entitled  them  to  demand.     He  trusted  the 
representatives  of  Scotland  would  be  unan- 
imous in  their  course  on  this  Bill.    They  had 
on  many  previous  occasions  laid  •  aside  all 
party  differences,  and  united  together  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  legislation  injurious  to 
their  country;  and  by  this  union  few  though 
their  numbers  were,  they  had  sometimes 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  that 
legislation.     He  trusted  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  would  be  equally  unanimous 
in  asserting  the  just  rights  of  their  coun- 
trymen; and  he  appealed  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Ireland,  who  also  had  a  grievance, 
and  who  also  had  a  right  to  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  people  of  England.    He 
would   ask  them  to  lay  aside  all  party 
differences  in  defence  of  their  common 
rights;    and  if  they  did   so,  and  acted 
together  with   the   Scotch  Members,   he 
did  not  despair  of  their  making  their  united 
voices   heard.     He  would  call  also  upon 
the   English   representatives  to   consider 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Minister. 
He  would  ask  them  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  be  placed  here- 
after if  the  Prime  Minister  wore  always 
to  have  a  Reform  Bill  ready  wheneyer  it 
might  suit  the  object  of  his  Goyemment 
to  create  a  little  popular  clamour  on  be- 
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half  of  a  weak  and  failing  Administration. 
What  would  their  position  be  if  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  Reform  Bill  were  made  de- 
pendent upon  whether  a  Minister  was  able 
or  not  to  maintain  a  majority  in  this  House  ? 
If  public  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  in 
this  manner,  he  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  preferable  to  take  the  noble  Lord 
at  his  word,  and  have  a  new  Reform 
Bill — not  such  a  one  as  this,  which  would 
only  whet  the  appetite  of  the  country 
for  further  changes,  and  would  only  excite 
fresh  agitation  in  the  country,  but  a  real 
and  substantial  measure,  which  would  give 
a  more  equal  and  better  distribution  of 
political  power  to  every  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Depend  upon  it,  '*to 
this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last;" 
if  this  progressive  system  of  reform  was 
to  be  carried  on,  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who,  and  in  order  to  maintain  them- 
aelves  in  office,  had  not  hesitated  to  ex- 
ercise their  official  influence  to  promote 
and  renew  this  agitation,  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  the  consequences  which 
may  ensue. 

Mb.  ROCHE  begged  to  congratulate 
the  House  and  the  country  upon  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  speech  which  they  had 
just  heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for  In- 
verness-shire. Nobody  could  doubt  the 
march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of 
opinion  when  they  heard  such  liberal  sen- 
timents coming  from  that  portion  of  the 
House  which  used  to  be  called  the  Tory 
camp,  and  he  confessed  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited  to  see  the  new  Reform  Bill 
to  be  brought  in  by  those  hon.  Members. 
After  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  going  far  beyond  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  giving  a 
qualified  approval  to  the  noble  Lord's  mea- 
sure, there  could  be  no  mistake  about  get- 
ting a  Reform  Bill.  A  Reform  Bill  they  must 
have,  because  it  was  declared  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  reform  was  necessary  and 
needed.  But  he  wished  to  know  distinctly, 
was  the  Bill,  or  was  it  not,  to  be  extended  in 
its  integrity  to  Ireland  ?  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last, 
that  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  great  in- 
justice was  done  to  Scotland,  and  still 
greater  injustice  to  Ireland.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  monstrous  or  more  unjust 
than  the  apportionment  of  representation 
to  Ireland.  If  population  were  taken  alone 
as  the  basis,  instead  of  105,  the  Irish  re- 
presentatives  ought  to  number  207.     If 


population  and  property  combined  were  to 
be  the  basis,  they  ought  to  number  150. 
The  noble  Lord  proposed  to  extend  the 
constituencies  of  all  boroughs  the  electors 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  500,  by  join- 
ing to  them  neighbouring  towns.  Would 
the  noble  Lord  apply  that  principle  in  its 
mtegrity  to  Ireland  ?  The  boroughs  of 
Ireland  amounted  altogether  to  twenty- 
four,  out  of  which  taking  Belfast,  as 
being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  city, 
left  only  twenty-three,  and  out  of  that 
twenty- three  only  one  had  a  constituency 
exceeding  500.  But  that  was  not  present- 
ing the  case  in  the  strongest  aspect.  Of 
those  twenty- two  boroughs,  the  consti- 
tuencies of  which  were  less  than  500,  the 
returns  showed  that  sixteen  or  seventeen 
had  constituencies  under  200;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  reminded  him  that 
those  returns  could  not  be  relied  on,  for 
Youghal,  which  the  hon.  Member  repre- 
sented, appeared  as  having  261  electors, 
when,  in  fact,  the  number  of  electors  did 
not  amount  to  200.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  called  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  extend  to 
Ireland  the  principle  in  its  integrity  which 
he  was  prepared  to  apply  to  England. 
When  the  repeal  agitation  was  rife,  and 
there  was  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
that  country  to  separate  from  this  countiy, 
they  were  told  to  attend  in  Parliament  and 
state  their  grievances;  but  when  the  Irish 
Members  did  attend,  they  were  out-num- 
bered, care  having  been  taken  in  the  Bill 
of  1832  to  pack  the  House  against  them; 
and  hence  it  was  utterly  useless  to  attend. 
The  same  existed  now,  and  he  submitted 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  noble  Lord,  whether,  when  altering 
the  boroughs,  he  might  not — even  if  he 
refused  to  give  an  additional  number  of 
Members — throw  the  difference  into  the 
Irish  counties,  between  which  and  the  Irish 
boroughs  there  existed  no  difference  of 
feelings  or  interests. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  know 
for  what  day  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  would  stand.  The  Bill  was  of  great 
importance,  and  he  therefore  trusted  the 
noble  Lord  would  afford  the  House  and  the 
country  full  time  for  the  consideration  of 
its  details.  Before  the  noble  Lord  answer- 
ed his  question,  he  begged  to  express  his 
regret  that  the  noble  Lord  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  have  the  sanction  of  Chris- 
tianity for  his  measure;  and  his  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  able  protest  against  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  Oaths  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  so  ably  made  by  the 
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bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Ho  was  sorry  to  find  the 
noble  Lord  bad  added  an  alien  element  to 
the  Bill — an  element  that  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  principle,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  progress,  of  the  measure,  but  was  ap- 
parently only  tacked  on  to  the  fag-end,  with- 
out having  any  real  connexion  with  it.  He 
would  express  no  opinion  at  present  on  the 
first  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  proposed 
to  extend  the  franchise  by  lowering  the 
existing  qualification  for  counties  and 
boroughs.  In  his  opinion,  the  expediency 
of  extending  the  franchise  and  lowering 
the  qualification,  was  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  consideration;  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  imported  a  novel  element  in  the 
Bill,  which  he  could  not  approve  of.  He 
referred  to  the  floating  constituency  to  be 
created  of  persons  having  no  necessarily 
fixed  residence,  or  personal  connection  with 
any  locality  by  the  ties  of  property,  and 
who  were  to  be  qualified  to  vote  merely 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of  direct 
taxes.  He  could  not  understand  why  the 
Jew  portion  of  the  Bill  had  been  introduced, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  a 
small  section  of  the  community,  and  to 
offend  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  TRE  lawny  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie)  would  retract  the  statement  which 
he  had  made,  that  the  borough  of  Tavis- 
tock, which  he  had  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing, was  under  the  nomination  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  :  the  assertion  he  considered 
most  unfair.  He  recollected,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) asked,  last  Session,  what  right  had 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House  to  say  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  were  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  ?  He  believed  that 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  put- 
ting that  question  was  to  reserve  to  his 
party  the  opportunity  of  outbidding  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform.  The  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Inver- 
ness-shire (Mr.  Baillie),  he  suspected,  had 
for  their  object  to  catch  Irish  Members,  by 
pointing  out  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member's  ob- 
ject was  to  defeat  the  present  measure,  by 
combining  against  the  Government  two 
very  incongruous  elements.  He,  there- 
fore, warned  the  liberal  party  against  this 
attempt  to  create  division  in  their  camp. 
He  implored  them  to  accept  the  measure, 
such  as  it  was;  and  before  he  sat  down  he 
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must  again  express  his  hope  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Invemess-shire  would  apolo- 
gise to  him  and  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  for  the  remark  he 
had  made.  • 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  said, 
he  must  express  the  gratification  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Invemess-Bhire  (Mr. 
Baillie).  In  his  opinion  the  meaanre  was 
not  worthy  of  approbation.  It  would  not 
be  received  with  approval  by  the  people 
out  of  doors;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  small  mea* 
sure,  totally  unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  colleagues.  There  were  fifty  or 
sixty  boroughs  returning  two  representa- 
tives having  less  than  500  voters.  But  was 
the  noble  Lord  aware  that  there  were  627 
large  towns  in  this  country,  that  were  as- 
sessed to  the  income  tax  to  the  amount  of 
15,300,000^.,  that  were  totally  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  did  ho  suppose  that  such 
places  would  be  satisfied  to  remain  unre- 
presented, except  such  representation  as 
they  might  find  through  the  county  con- 
stituencies? The  present  measure  did 
not  recognise  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers 
and  the  industrial  classes,  and  therefore 
it  neither  would  nor  ought  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  country.  The  Bill  was  also 
defective  in  its  omission  of  the  ballot.  At 
every  public  meeting  he  had  ever  attended, 
the  ballot  was  always  insisted  upon  as 
necessary  to  full  and  fair  representation. 
As  the  Bill  was  only  to  be  introduced  now, 
he  should  reserve  his  further  objection  to  a 
subsequent  stage.  If  the  Bill  should  pass, 
as  he  trusted  it  would,  he  should  regard  it 
as  an  instalment  by  which  the  progress  of 
a  larger  measure  of  reform  would  he  ac- 
celerated. With  respect  to  the  question 
of  the  ballot,  he  thought  the  ballot-hoz 
was  necessary  to  protect  not  only  tenants 
and  shopkeepers,  but  also  Roman  Catholic 
voters  against  the  intermeddHng  of  their 
priests.  Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  ballot  would  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  bribery,  he  firmly  belieyed  that 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  against 
coercion.  He  wished  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  to  one  part  of  the 
measure  having  reference  to  Ireland.  He 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  propose  the 
conglomeration  of  certain  small  boroughs, 
the  constituencies  of  which  were  below  a 
certain  number.  He  approved  of  that  part 
of  the  plan.  The  noble  Lord  also  proposed 
to  undo  the  compromise  entered  into  with 
the  House  of  Lords  last  Session,  when 
the  franchise  in  Irish  boroughs  was  fixed  at 
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SI,,  and  to  fix  it  for  the  future  at  5h  He 
approved  also  of  that  part  of  the  measure, 
but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  voting 
in  favour  of  any  further  extension,  not 
stopping  short  of  even  household  suffrage. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  propose  meddling 
with  the  county  constituencies  of  Ireland. 
He  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he 
was  aware  of  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  the  county  constituencies  of 
Ireland  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  small 
towns  from  their  constituencies?  He 
feared  that  the  effect  would  be  to  throw 
the  representation  of  the  counties  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  proprietors.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  revise  that  portion  of 
the  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate),  said  he  proposed  to  take  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  Monday  se'nnight. 

Mr.  HERRIES  wished  to  know  when 
it  would  be  read  a  first  time. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  On  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  second  reading  would  not  be 
fixed  for  so  early  a  day. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  then  said  he 
would  take  the  second  reading,  instead  of 
on  Monday  se'nnight,  on  the  Friday  in 
that  week. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill  would  naturally  come 
under  discussion  at  a  future  period,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  principle. 
The  measure  did  not  differ  very  widely 
in  principle  from  that  which  had  been  an- 
nounced some  time  ago,  and  was  expected 
by  all  sides  of  the  House.  He  differed 
from  those  who  thought  it  an  extremely 
shortcoming  measure.  He  believed  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Lancashire  and  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  it  would  be  received  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction.  After  the  exposure  of 
last  Session  with  respect  to  what  took 
place  in  the  small  boroughs,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  leave  those  boroughs  in 
their  present  state.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  them  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  cer- 
tainly interfered  as  little  with  existing  in- 
terests as  any  that  could  be  named.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  the  franchise  was  a 
yery  extensive  measure,  and  went  as  far  as 
was  safe  in  that  direction.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  how  far  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  county  franchise  would  extend  the 
Buffirage,  but  there  was  no  doubt  it  would 


give  a  considerable  increase  of  voters,  es- 
pecially in  the  towns. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  thought 
there  was  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Government) 
side  of  the  House.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
it  was  not  proposed  to  call  upon  those 
Members  who  were  in  favour  of  a  larger 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  make  their 
election  between  his  (the  noble  Lord's) 
plan  and  their  own.  It  was  not  a  com- 
promise proposed,  but  an  instalment  of- 
fered, and  the  noble  Lord,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  which  he  (Mr.  Anstey) 
thought  made  a  deep  impression  on  those 
around  him,  pointed  to  the  time  when  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Minister  to 
propose  to  Parliament  the  adoption  of  a 
much  larger  measure  of  reform,  suited,  as 
he  anticipated,  to  the  progress  of  national 
education.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  pro- 
pose to  the  House  this  as  a  final  measure, 
but  as  one  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  warranted  him  in  submitting  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Legislature.  That 
being  the  view  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  the  measure,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly consistent  if  he  should  hereafter 
be  induced  to  accede  to  the  vain  hope 
expressed  in  the  remarkable  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  which,  if  it  meant  anything  at  all, 
referred  to  the  large  measure  of  reform 
once  propounded  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli).  Nothing 
in  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  nothing  pro- 
mised by  either  the  hon.  Member  for  In- 
verness-shire, or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  would  induce  him  (Mr. 
Anstey)  to  withhold  his  support  in  this 
Session  to  the  present  Bill,  or  in  a  future 
Session  to  a  scheme  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  grounded  on  triennial  Parliaments 
and  household  suffrage.  If  the  noble  Lord 
succeeded — and  succeed  he  trusted  he 
would — in  carrying  the  present  measure, 
it  would  facilitate  the  progress  of  a  larger 
measure  at  a  future  time,  and  a  large  step 
would  be  taken  towards  that  protection  of 
the  voter  which  he  had  tardily  and  reluc- 
tantly come  to  consider  indispensable,  and 
without  which  any  measure  must  be  a  mis- 
chief and  a  delusion.  He  was  now  satis- 
fied that  whether  a  tenant  sought  protec- 
tion against  his  landlord,  a  shopkeeper 
against  his  customers,  or  a  Roman  Catholic 
against  his  intermeddling  priest,  the  ballot 
was  the  only  remedy  which  promised  to 
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be  nt  all  efficacious.  Let  him,  howeyer, 
submit  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment one  point  with  respect  to  the  mea- 
sure for  Ireland.  Ho  approred  of  the 
plan  for  conglomerating  different  small 
boroughs,  and  for  reducing  the  franchise 
to  51. ;  but  the  noble  Lord  did  not  propose 
to  meddle  with  the  county  constituencies. 
Now,  when  the  small  towns  were  with- 
drawn from  the  counties  and  added  to  tbe 
boroughs,  the  county  constituencies  would 
bo  reduced  one-half,  and  the  representa- 
tion would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  landed  proprietors.  This  was  a  mea- 
sure of  detail  which  would  more  properly 
be  discussed  afterwards;  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plan  gene- 
rally of  the  noble  Lord,  and  of  attempting 
to  dissuade  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of 
the  House  from  allowing  their  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  to  lead  them  to  a  coalition 
with  other  hon.  Members  against  the  Bill, 
which  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  it,  but  to 
every  other  measure  of  reform  for  some 
time  to  come.  With  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  had  reference  to  the 
oath  taken  by  hon.  Members,  he  heartily 
approved  of  it,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  had  swallowed  so  many 
camels  sent  up  to  them  from  this  House, 
would  not  strain  at  such  a  miserable  gnat 
as  the  present  measure  for  admitting  their 
Jewish  fellow-subjects.  He  was  glad  also 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  mindful  of 
the  traditions  of  their  party,  were  inclined 
to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a 
measure  which  would  have  commanded  the 
assent  of  such  men  as  Pulteney  and  Wind- 
ham. 

SiH  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  that  the 
friends  of  reform  seemed  to  find  it  very 
difficult  to  define  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill.  Now,  ho  ventured  to  suggest 
that  if  it  were  entitled  '*  a  Bill  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Her  Majesty's  present  Minis- 
ters in  office,**  it  would  not  be  a  bad  defi- 
nition of  its  object  at  least.  H  one  might 
judge  by  the  declarations  of  those  who 
called  themselves  the  friends  of  reform, 
the  measure  was  not  likely  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  It  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Sir  J.  Walm- 
sloy),  or  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey).  Ho  must  say 
that,  with  respect  to  the  constituency  in 
Essex  in  which  Harwich  was  situated,  and 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  he  be- 
lieved that  the   Bill   would   be   perfectly 
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!  harmless.  Ho  believed  that  it  would  not 
'  give  satisfaction  to  any  great  partj  in  the 
j  country.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember 
I  the  last  Reform  Bill,  and  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Home)  expected 
that  great  benefit  would  arise  from.  it. 
They  were  promised  men  of  great  habiti 
of  business,  who  were  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  but  that  promise  had  not  been  rea- 
lised. The  noble  Lord  had  brought  for- 
ward a  canvassing  measure  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  office, 
and  to  carry  out  this  object  the  noble  Lord 
had  appealed  to  the  Manchester  school, 
by  adopting  their  pet  project  of  national 
education;  and  he  had  thrown  oot  an 
anchor  to  windward,  which  might  be  of 
service  to  him  afterwards.  On  erery 
ground,  he  thought  the  measure  most  un« 
satisfactory. 

Colonel   SIBTHORP  said,   he    most 
claim  credit  for  having  suggested  the  60^. 
clause   which  the   Marquess   of  Chandos 
subsequently  adopted  and   carried.      He 
perceived  that  hon.  Qontlemeu  who  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side,  regarded  this 
measure  not  as  a  final  one,  but  merely  as 
an  instalment.     He  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  when  tho  noble  Lord 
brought    forward   what    many   of   them 
thought  was  to  be  a  final  measure.     Tbe 
noble  Lord  now  said  that  ho  never  meant 
anything  of  the  kind.     The  measure  now 
brought  forward  by  tho  noble  Lord,  ap- 
peared to  him  (Col.  Sibthorp)  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  "  any  port  in  a  storm;" 
and  he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  willing  to  sail  to  the  dirtiest  port  that 
could  give  him  refuge,  if  he  could  bj  doing 
so  extend  the  period  of  his  official  exist- 
ence.     They  had  tried  every  species  of 
trick,  trash,  and  trumpery ;  and  thej  might 
rely  upon  it  that,  sooner  or  later,  ther 
would  meet  with  the  reward  that  such 
trickery  deserved.     Though  he  (Col.  Sib- 
thorp) had,  after  the  adoption  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  lost  his  seat  for  the  city  he 
represented,  yet  he  was  restored,  after  a 
short  time,  to  his  former  position,  as  Mem- 
ber for  that  most  respectable  constituencj, 
whose  confidence  he  had  never  lost  firwin 
that  hour.     It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
feel  that  no  measure  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  bring  forward  could  hare  any  effbot 
upon  that  position  of  mutual  confidenee 
which  obtained  between  his  constitaeBoy 
and  himself;  though  he  firmly  beliered  that 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  Bill  was  to 
enable  the  noble  Lord  to  retain  that  ieat» 
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of  wliioli,  after  the  manner  he  had  acted 
in  reference  to  the  subject  on  which  he  had 
addressed  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durfaaoiy  he  was  but  an  unworthy  occu- 
pant. 

Mb.  W.  0.  STANLEY  said,  that  as 
one  of  those  who  had,  last  year,  refused  to 
support  the  isolated  propositions  for  reform 
which  were  brought  forward  or  suggested, 
and  who  had  preferred  to  wait  for  the  mea- 
sure which  the  noble  Lord  had  promised 
to  bring  forward  in  the  present  Session, 
and  which  he  had  yentured  to  think  would 
prove  a  satisfactory  measure,  he  had  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  announcement  of 
his  plans  which  the  noble  Lord  had  that 
night  made;  and  though  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  forward  did  not  go  quite  so  far, 
perhaps,  as  he  might  have  wished,  yet 
he  did  think  that  when  the  country  came 
to  consider  it,  the  people  would  not  look 
upon  it  as  that  milk  and  water  measure 
which  it  had  been  described  to  be  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Sir  J.  Walmslcy), 
but  that  they  would  rather  consider  it,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  great  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. He  confessed,  however,  he  had 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  have  held 
out  to  them  some  prospect  that  the  advan- 
tages he  calculated  upon  from  the  measure 
be  had  announced,  should  have  been  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  ballot ;  and  he 
much  regretted  to  find  that  one  Cabinet 
Minister  (Mr.  Fox  Maule)  had  already  re- 
canted his  opinions  on  a  measure  (the  bal- 
lot) which  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  believed  in  his 
conscience  to  bo  necessary  for  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Some  doubt,  I  under- 
stand, prevails  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposes  to  move  the  Second 
Beading  of  the  Bill.  I  was,  unfortunately, 
not  in  the  House  when  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred to  this  subject,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Bill  is  not  ready  to  be  laid  upon 
ihe  table.  It  is  customary  when  a  state- 
ment of  importance,  such  as  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  this  evening  made,  is 
addreased  to  the  House,  that  the  Bill  on 
which  it  professes  to  bo  founded  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  at  the  same  time;  but  I 
understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  not  to  bring  in  the  Bill  until  Wed- 
nesday next. 

LOBD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  will  bring 
in  the  Bill  on  Wednesday,  or,  it  may  be, 
Thursday.  I  will  then  propose  that  it  be 
reed  e  second  time  on  Friday  fortnight. 

Ms.  DISRAELI :  I  do  not  think  that 
StilMent   satisfactory.     It  is  impossible 


that  we  can  properly  consider  the  ques- 
tion till  the  Bill  is  in  our  hands.  The 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  is,  no  doubt, 
very  interesting;  but,  seeing  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  have  the 
Bill  before  us  preliminary  to  fixing  the 
second  reading;  and  that  the  time  allowed 
for  consideration  should  date  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Bill  is  placed  on  the  table.  I 
do  not  think  an  interval  of  fourteen  days 
sufiScicnt.  I  collect  from  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord  that  sixty-seven  boroughs 
will  be  largely  affected  by  the  measure, 
and  that  certain  towns  are  to  be  connected 
with  them;  and  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  opinion  of  the  population  of  these  bo- 
roughs and  towns  should  be  ascertained  on 
the  subject.  I  cannot  recollect  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  bringing  in  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill  and  the  second  reading; 
but  I  believe  it  was  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  which  the  noble  Lord  now 
proposes  to  allow  :  and  in  the  case  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  I  remember  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  that  not  less  than 
fourteen  days  should  be  given  for  the 
country  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  pro- 
posal. It  should  be  recollected  that  not 
we  alone,  but  the  country,  should  be  al- 
lowed a  fair  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  important  measure. 
Now,  in  point  of  detail,  the  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  compared  with  the  proposition 
sketched  by  the  noble  Lord  to-night.  The 
noble  Lord  is  not  prepared  with  the  Bill, 
and  I  trust,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  will 
consider  what  I  have  said,  and  give  ample 
time  for  the  country  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  details  before  the  second  reading. 
The  noble  Lord  proposes  fourteen  days. 
But  under  any  circumstances,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  a  Bill  of  comparatively  an  ordi* 
nary  kind,  such  a  delay  as  that  would  be 
granted.  In  the  present  case,  I  think  the 
second  reading  should  not  take  place  for  a 
month.  I  say  again,  this  time  is  necessary, 
not  for  us,  but  for  the  country — for  those 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill.  The 
subject  ought  to  be  fully  placed  before  the 
country,  and  ample  time  should  be  given  for 
the  fullest  investigation  of  the  details  of  the 
measure.  I  am  certain  no  measure  of  this 
kind  can  give  content,  unless  a  preli- 
minary investigation  takes  place  into  its 
provisions.  Under  any  circumstances  I 
should  appeal  for  sutticicnt  tinio.  Under 
present  circumstances    I    think    I    must 
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press  for  it.  The  Bill  is  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  table  till  Thursday.  It  is  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  a  Minister  to  come 
forward  and  to  make  a  statement  in- 
troductory to  a  Bill,  and  not  to  have 
the  Bill  ready.  We  might  have  assumed, 
not  doubting  that  Government  had  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  that  the 
delay  in  producing  the  Bill  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  some  technical  details  requir- 
ing further  consideration;  but  when  we  re- 
collect the  seventeen  or  twenty-seven  Ca- 
binet Councils  that  have  recently  taken 
place,  the  question  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  It  may  be  that  when  the 
Bill  is  before  us,  some  of  its  provisions 
may  not  agree  with  the  statement  we 
have  heard  to-night,  or  it  may  be  in- 
vested with  a  great  many  details  which 
may  be  additions  to  the  statement.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  another  reason  for  a 
much  more  considerable  delay  being  af- 
forded to  the  country  than  that  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  proposed.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  fourteen  days  might  be  sufiS- 
cient;  but  I  ask  the  House  whether,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  measure  and 
its  details,  fourteen  days  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  country  ?  If  the  noble  Lord 
is  not  prepared  to  lay  the  Bill  on  the  table 
till  Thursday,  I  think  a  month  from  this 
day — which,  after  all,  would  not  be  much 
more  than  three  Parliamentary  weeks — 
should  elapse  before  the  second  reading. 
With  regard  to  the  measure  itself,  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  period  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  it.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  congratulating  Parliamentary  reform- 
ers on  the  content  with  which  they  have 
accepted  the  repast  provided  for  them; 
the  voracity  of  their  appetites  seems  to  me 
satisfied  with  very  short  commons.  Having 
on  two  occasions  ventured  to  mention 
the  conditions  which  a  Minister  should  ob- 
serve in  bringing  forward  such  a  measure, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  the  noble  Lord  has 
observed  them  on  this  occasion.  My  im- 
pression, in  listening  to  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord,  was,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  which  had  any  tendency  to 
disturb — I  will  not  say  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  I  will  rather  say  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832 — I  do 
not  use  the  word  balance,  because  I  do 
not  think  any  such  balance  exists.  I 
think  the  adjustment  of  1832  gave  a 
preponderance  in  favour  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  commercial  classes.  To  that 
adjustment  we  bow.     As  far  as  I  could 
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discover  from  the  oral  statement  of  the 
Minister  to-night,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  this  new  plan  which  haA  a  seri- 
ous tendency  to  disturb  it;  and  therefore, 
on  that  ground,  I  felt  considerably  relieved. 
At  the  same  time,  I  mast  tell  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  that  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  with  his  dogma,  that  the  present 
adjustment  is  unfair  because  a  borough 
like  Thetford  returns  two  Members,  and  a 
city  like  Manchester  returns  no  greater 
number.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  on  this  subject 
from  Gentlemen  opposite,  both  here  and  as 
reported  in  other  places,  a  great  fallacy  is 
observable,   and  pervades   all  that    they 
bring  forward  on  the  subject,  as  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  show  at  the  right  time  and  on 
the  fitting  occasion.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred  to  the  cases  of  Thetford  and 
Manchester,  and  it  is  only  because  he  has 
done  so  that  I  enter  upon  the  subject  at 
all  now.     The  argument,  founded  on  the 
two  tests  of  population  and  property,  that 
because  a  borough  like  Thetford  returns 
two  Members,  therefore  Manchester  shonld 
return   the   number  of  Members   propor- 
tionate to  its  population  and  property,  is 
an  inference  altogether  erroneous.      The 
inference,  indeed,  is  the  other  way.     It  is 
that  such  places  as  Thetford  should  not 
return  two  Members,  not  that  Manchester 
should  return  more.    A  paper  has  just  been 
put  into  my  hands,  which  has  some  refer' 
ence  to  this  part  of  the  subject.    It  relates 
to  North  Cheshire.  The  total  population  of 
the  county  is  217,000.     There  are   two 
considerable    manufacturing    towns,    and 
only  two    in    that   great  division — Mac- 
clesfield, with  a  population  of  33,000,  and 
the  too-celebrated  Stockport,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of   upwards   of   50,000;    together 
83,000,  which,  deducted  from  the  whole 
population   of  the   Northern  Division  of 
Cheshire,  leaves  134,000.  Now,  these  two 
«towns  return  four  Members,  though  the 
rural  population,  which  amounts  to  130,000, 
returns  only  two.      Even  admitting  the 
tests  laid  down  by  the  hon.   Member  to 
be  just,    which  I    do    not  do,    it   could 
never  be  inferred  from  it  that  Manchester 
should  have  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  Mem- 
bers, the  burden  always  of  the  hon.  Gten- 
tleman*s  argument  on  this  point — ^but  only 
that  Thetford  should  not  have  two  Mem- 
bers.    With  regard  to  the  second  condi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
establish  the  undue  preponderance  of  any 
particular  party,  I  must  reserve  my  opinion 
till  we  have  the  details  before  us.     When  I 
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see  how  the  Government  propose  to  deal 
with  sixty  or  seventy  boroughs — when  I 
see  what  those  boroughs  are,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  managed  under  the  new 
arrangement,  then  I  shall  better  know 
how  to  form  an  opinion.  But  I  shall 
assume  now  that  in  1852,  after  the  ex- 
perience on  these  subjects  which  the  House 
has  acquired,  any  of  those  not  very  credit- 
able manoeuvres  as  to  the  settlement  of 
the  boundaries  which  distinguished  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  will  not 
very  easily  occur.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  party  in  this  House,  or  out  of  it,  will 
support  a  Minister  in  any  arrangement  of 
the  new  boroughs,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  support  his  own  party  in  Parliament : 
I  have  that  confidence  in  the  increased 
knowledge  both  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country  on  these  subjects,  as 
to  feel  that  those  manoeuvres  cannot 
he  repeated.  Whether,  then,  1  look  at 
the  Bill  as  1  collect  it  from  the  noble 
Lord's  statement,  where  it  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  character  not  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  arrangement  at  pre- 
sent existing;  or  whether  I  assume,  which 
I  do,  that  all  arrangements  respecting 
the  new  constituencies  will  be  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  a  fair  spirit,  1  do 
not  find  on  these  two  points  grounds  of 
opposition.  But  1  reserve  to  myself  the 
full  right,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  before 
the  House,  to  consider  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  wise 
thing  to  undertake  any  measure  upon  the 
subject,  and,  if  it  were  a  wise  thing,  whe- 
ther the  present  measure  is  one  adequate 
and  suited  to  the  occasion.  1  confess,  so  far 
as  I  can  form  an  opinion — but  indeed  I  do 
not  feel  authorised,  till  the  Bill  is  in  my 
hand,  to  give  any  opinion;  in  fact  it  is  not 
an  opinion  but  an  impression  1  give — tho 
Bill  does  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  very 
questionable  propriety.  The  noble  Lord 
baa  on  several  occasions  dilated  on  the 
wisdom  of  settling  great  questions  in  mo- 
ments of  comparative  calm  and  tranquillity. 
I  agree  with  him.  1  think  it  is  wise  in  a 
statesman,  if  he  has  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  grapple  with — a  subject 
calculated  to  arouse  the  passions  and  affect 
the  interests  of  great  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— that  he  should  attempt  it  in  moments 
of  tranquillity;  but  he  is  bound  to  deal  with 
it  so  that  the  settlement  may  be — 1  will  not 
say  final,  for  that  is  not  an  epithet  suitable 
for  human  legislation — but  permanent.  So 
far  as  I  can  now  form  an  opinion  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  the  measure  brought  for- 


ward by  the  noble  Lord  in  that  sense  a 
very  statesmanlike  measure.  What  is 
the  great  object  of  this  51,  franchise  ? 
That  you  should  admit  the  working 
classes  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 
1  have  always  been  the  advocate  of  an 
industrial  suffrage;  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  this  51.  franchise  will  act  in  that 
way.  I  am  not  by  any  means  clear 
that  there  was  no  measure  better  fitted 
for  this  purpose,  no  arrangement  more 
apposite  and  more  calculated  to  effect 
this  end,  than  merely  lowering  the  ra- 
ting on  which  the  suffrage  depends.  1 
have  here  a  paper  moved  for  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Sir  B.  Hall),  which  contains  a  list  of  the 
boroughs,  with  their  population  and  con- 
stituencies, in  England.  1  was  anxious  to 
find  out  the  67  boroughs  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  means  to  deal  in  this  Bill,  and 
1  commenced  with  the  list  before  me.  I 
began  with  Calne;  went  through  what  1 
supposed  must  be  the  67  boroughs,  as- 
suming from  the  sniallness  of  the  consti- 
tuencies that  those  1  selected  must  be  the 
67  places  which  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to 
disturb.  Then,  having  exhausted  the 
67  boroughs,  I  proceeded  with  the  list, 
taking  those  that,  from  the  number  of 
their  constituencies,  1  presumed  must  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill— those  above  500.  The  first 
borough  1  found  on  the  exempted  list  was 
St.  Albans.  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
that  in  settling  this  question  we  have  a 
great  many  details  to  consider.  The  merit 
of  a  measure  like  the  present  depends 
very  much  on  its  details;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why,  when  a  Minister  makes  a 
proposition  of  this  nature,  and  is  not 
prepared  to  lay  his  Bill  on  the  table — 
a  very  strange  occurrence,  certainly — I 
think  the  country  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  ample  time  will  be  given  to  con- 
sider those  details.  1  have  thus  expressed 
what  I  really  feel  on  the  matter.  1  feel,  so 
far  as  the  two  conditions  1  have  referred  to 
go,  that  1  am  not  prepared  on  those  grounds 
to  interpose  any  obstruction  to  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord.  On  the  greater  ground 
I  shall  reserve  my  opinion.  1  have  much 
hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  introducing 
any  measure  at  all  on  the  present  occa* 
1  have  my   doubts,   too,   whether 


sion. 


the  measure  introduced  is  of  that  deep 
and  comprehensive  character  required.  I 
think  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  question  of  this  kind   should   be 
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maturely  considered  before  it  is  decided 
od;  that  all  measures  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  franchise  should  be  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  Indeed,  the  noble  Lord 
himself  ought  to  be  the  last  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  principle.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
this  House,  or  the  country,  or  the  noble 
Lord  himself  as  a  statesman,  that  every 
year  he  should  be  altering  the  franchise  in 
Ireland.  I  think,  too,  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  only  sufficiently  considered  that  subject, 
he  would  not  be  in  the  singular  position  of 
having  twelve  months  ago  brought  forward 
a  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland,  which  he  now 
acknowledges  is  incompetent  to  carry  out 
its  objects.  I  hope  that  is  not  ominous  of 
the  result  of  the  measure  now  brought  for- 
ward. I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that  this  measure  now  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  supported  by 
them,  should  be  one  that  would  be  likely 
to  last.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  now  had  some  experience  in  that 
matter.  They  received  with  enthusiasm 
the  Bill  of  '32;  they  denounced  everybody 
who  opposed  it,  and  insisted  that  it  would 
in  every  respect  answer  their  purpose  ; 
they  said  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them, 
and  that  nothing  more  would  they  ac- 
cept; yet  they  have  been  mistaken.  I 
think  they  ought  to  consider — I  will  not 
say  with  suspicion,  but  without  passion — 
the  proposition  of  the  Minister  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
we  have  many  other  important  subjects  to 
discuss  during  the  present  Session;  and  I 
warn  you  not  to  be  diverted  in  your  atten- 
tion from  other  great  reforms  by  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  great  body  of  the 
nation  will  not  be  satisfied  if  the  entire 
time  of  the  Session  is  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions on  Parliamentary  reform.  The 
people  out  of  doors  wish  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  colonial  government  to  be  consider- 
ed— the  people  out  of  doors  wish  to  have 
the  principles  of  taxation  properly  establish- 
ed— the  people  out  of  doors  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  there  will  be  any  law  reform 
or  not.  These  arc  questions  which  will 
require  the  Minister's  serious  consideration 
in  the  management  of  their  laborious  de- 
tails. They  are  reasons  why  we  should 
not  approach  the  subject  thrown  before  us 
thus  early  in  the  Session  with  any  degree 
of  passion;  that  we  should  try  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  time  really  requires  such 
ft  ohange  as  that  now  introduced  ;  whe- 
r  that  change  is  required  by  the  pco- 
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pie;  and  whether  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  is  calculated  to  satiifj  them. 
Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  had 
listened,  as  he  always  did,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  and  he  moat 
confess  he  was  unable  to  discover  whether 
he  was  to  be  numbered  among  the  sop- 
porters  or  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  From 
some  of  his  observations  it  might  be  im« 
plied  that  ho  would  have  been  very  glad  if 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  had  not  been 
proposed  by  the  Government;  but  now, 
when  an  outline  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure had  been  given  by  his  noble  Friend, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  to  tiie 
principle  of  that  measure  he  did  not 
see  any  objection.  Then  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber asked  for  a  month's  delay,  in  order 
that  the  minute  details  of  the  Bill  might 
be  considered  by  the  country  and  the 
House.  Now,  the  details  of  the  measure 
were  questions  essentially  for  the  Commit- 
tee, such,  for  example,  as  whether  a  town 
should  be  joined  with  one  borough  or  with 
another.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  the  delay  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  agreed  with 
him  that  other  subjects  of  great  impor- 
tance required  the  attention  of  Parliament; 
but  the  best  way  to  ensure  their  considera- 
tion was  to  incur  no  delay  in  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  a  very  unnsoal 
occurrence  not  to  lay  a  Bill  before  the 
House  on  the  night  on  which  leave  was 
given  to  bring  it  in;  but  he  believed  he 
was  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  usual 
course  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  was  very 
common  to  allow  an  interval  of  a  conple 
of  days  before  a  Bill  is  presented.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford asked  a  question  as  to  the  day  fixed 
for  the  second  reading;  and  his  noble  Friend 
in  reply  gave  a  full  n>rtnight,  not  between 
the  present  time  and  the  second  readbgi 
but  from  the  time  when  the  Bill  would  be 
in  their  hands.  Such  a  period  he  did  not 
think  at  all  unreasonable.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  hinted  something 
about  manoeuvres  and  tricks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  arrangements  under  the  BiD, 
and  founded  that  suspicion  on  what  he  said 
had  notoriously  taken  place  with  the  Be- 
fonn  Bill  of  1832.  What  the  cironmstanees 
were  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred, 
he  knew  not;  but  if  any  proposals  were 
made  by  Ministers  that  could  be  called 
in  question,  ample  opportonities  would  be 
given    of   stating   objeotiona  when   they 
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oonsidered  the   details    of    the  measure. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  (Sir  G. 
Grej)  asked  was,  that  if  there  were  ohjec- 
tions  to  the  Bill,  they  should  be  manfully 
stated  by  its  opponents,  and  that  there 
Bhould  be  no  attempts  indirectly  to  defeat 
the  measure  by  postponing  it  till  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  speak  as  if  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  51.  would  have  the  effect  of 
disfranchising    lOZ.    householders.      [Mr. 
DiSBABLI :  1  did  not  say  so.]     He  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  to  say  so;  but  of 
course  if  he  disclaimed  the  statement  he 
would  make  no  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  referred  to  St. 
Albans,   and  read  from   an    old   return, 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  present  state 
of  the  constituency  of  that  borough.     He 
believed  that  the  present  constituency  of 
St.  Albans  fell  within  the  number  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  stated  as  the  point 
within  which  he  proposed  boroughs  to  be 
dealt  with.     It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  however,  to  bring  in  a  sepa- 
rate Bill. for  the  disfranchisement  of  that 
borough.      In  conclusion,  he    hoped    the 
House  would  not  grant  the  delay  asked  for 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
^  Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  in  pre- 
rioas  Sessions  the  Government  had  been 
dbarged  with  not  introducing  a  measure 
c^  reform,   and  now    the  Gentlemen  op- 
posite came  forward  and  said  the   noble 
Lord  was  too  hasty  in  his  proposal,  and 
was  about  to  cause   unnecessary  excite- 
ment among  the  people  during  this  happy 
itAte  of  peaceable  prosperity;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
ealled  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  postpone 
the  Bill  for  an  indefinite  time — one  of  the 
most  monstrous  propositions  he  ever  heard. 
As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
had  shown,  the  material  points  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  were  matters  of  detail, 
and  these  would  naturally  be  considered  in 
Committee.     The  hon.  Gentleman   oppo- 
site (Mr.  Disraeli)  said,  the  Bill  ought  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
at  ODce,  and  blamed   the  noble  Lord  for 
not   having    it    ready    at    this   moment. 
That  hon.   Gentleman  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the   House    when    the   first  Re- 
form Bill  was  introduced;   but  he  could 
tell  him  that  his  noble  Friend  was  now 
acting  in  the  same  way  as  he  then  did. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  leave  was  given  to 
bring   in    the   first   Reform   Bill,    and  it 
waa  read    a   first  time  on  the   1 4th   of 
Mairii.    That  was  the  very  course  now  pro-* 


posed  to  be  taken.  And  when  was  it  read  a 
second  time  ?  It  was  a  measure  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  present,  and 
yet  only  seven  days  after  that  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House,  the  noble  Lord 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time. 
And  now,  when  they  had  been  calling  for 
reform  for  years,  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite got  up  and  asked  that  it  should  bo 
postponed  for  a  whole  month  !  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  4ise  of  strong  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
boroughs.  The  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
manoBuvres  and  proceedings  having  taken 
place  in  fixing  the  boundaries  in  1832; 
but  who  was  the  principal  party  to  those 
manoBuvres  ?  Lord  Stanley,  of  whom  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  now  a  follower.  That 
noble  Lord  was  one  of  the  principal  par- 
ties concerned  in  the  Reform  Bill;  he  took 
a  most  active  part  as  to  the  .boundaries  of 
the  boroughs;  and  now  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man taunted  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  with  having  used  dis- 
creditable manoBUvres  and  proceedings 
with  regard  to  them.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  recollect  with  whom  he  was 
associated  before  he  cast  such  reflections 
upon  his  noble  Friend.  But  when  he 
talked  of  this  not  being  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive measure,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
agreed  with  him.  It  was  not  so  in  his 
sense,  nor  perhaps  in  that  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  he  knew,  ffom  a 
printed  address,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  ballot  and  trien- 
nial Parliaments;  He  wished  those  ques- 
tions had  been  introduced  into  the  present 
Bill.  It  would  then  be  much  fuller  and 
more  comprehensive;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther, if  thus  framed,  it  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  lie 
must,  however,  congratulate  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
on  one  sign  of  the  times :  That  whereas, 
in  1830  and  1831 — and  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  that  time — every 
stage  of  the  Bill  was  fought  (he  remem- 
bered, indeed,  a  division  of  the  House 
at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  had  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen divisions  altogether  that  sitting),  now 
there  was  to  be  no  division.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  dared  not,  in  the  face 
of  their  constituents,  vote  against  this  Bill 
being  introduced.  And  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  taunted  the  Liberal  Reformers 
with  voting  for  this  Bill,  did  he  suppose 
they  would  vote  against  it  because  it  did 
not  give  them  all  they  wished  for  7    Thej 
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meant  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     Thej 
would  take  all  they  could  get,  and  move 
Amendments  and  try  and  get  more.     He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the   Goyernmcnt  in  one  respect,   that  it 
would  be  extremely  wrong  to  continue  the 
very  small  boroughs.     Some  papers  which 
he  had  moved  for,  and  which,  he  believed, 
would  be  before  the  House  in  a  day  or  two, 
would  illustrate  his  objections  on  that  point. 
Probably  there  would  be  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  Bill,  and  if  there  were,  the 
first  borough  in  the   Schedule  beginning 
with  the  letter  A  should  be  Arundel,  and 
he  would  then  give  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site the  opportunity  of  moving  that  that 
town  should  no  longer  send  Members  to 
Parliament.     [An  Hon.  Member  :  Abing- 
don came  before  Arundel.]    Well,  whether 
it  were  Abingdon  or  Arundel,  he  would 
give   hon.    Gentlemen   the    same    oppor- 
tunity.    For  his  own  part,  he  feared  that 
the  scheme  of  the  noble  Lord,  in  congre- 
gating  together  towns,  would  place  the 
county  constituencies  moro  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlords,  and  give  the  landlords  more 
power  over  their  tenants  than  at  present; 
if  so  they  might  rely  on  it  that  it  would 
come  to  that  which  Earl  Grey  spoke  of  in 
the  House  of  Lords — they  must  have  the 
ballot  to  protect  the  people.     He  thought 
they  ought  to  have  a  Reform  Bill  based 
on   the    principle   of    the    former    one — 
of  enfranchisement  and  disfranchisement; 
and  when  they  had   miserable  little   bo- 
roughs like  those  referred  to  by  his  Bon. 
Friend   the   Member    for   Inverness-shire 
(Mr.Baillie),  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  very  good 
care  to  show  up  some  of  the  boroughs  re- 
presented by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  (Sir 
B.  Hall's)  side  of  the  House.     But  were 
there  none  represented  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  ?     Were  there  not  Wilton,  Christ- 
church,    Hythe,    Buckingham,    Helstone, 
Huntingdon,  and  Stamford  ?     Ho  thought 
this  state  of  things  was  disgraceful  to  the 
country,  and  that  tho  first  pnnciple  of  the 
Reform  Bill   ought  to  be  to  disfranchise 
those  small  boroughs,  and  then  to  add  pro- 
tection to  tho  voters.     Ho  could  not  quite 
understand  why  the  county  constituencies 
should  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from 
those  of  the  boroughs;  why,  in  a  borough, 
there  should  be  a  61.  franchise  and  a  2L 
franchise,  and  yet  in  counties  there  should 
only  be  a  202.  franchise  ?  Was  it  a  compli- 
ment to  the  voters  in  towns,  to  show  they 
were  bo  much  more  intelligent  and  enlight- 
that  a  man  who  had  property  to  the 
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extent  of  51.  a  year  was  qualified  to  vote, 
while  a  farmer  who  rented  property  of  leas 
than  201.  a  year  was  not  qualified  to  vote? 
But  there  was  a  greater  anomaly  than  that. 
Was  the  Irish  farmer  so  much  more  en- 
lightened a  character  than  the  English 
farmer  ?  And  why  was  the  former,  with 
a  121.  holding,  to  have  a  vote,  when  the 
farmer  in  this  country  could  only  hare  it 
for  a  201.  holding  ?  He  thought  there 
should  be  the  same  qualification  in  towns 
as  in  counties.  It  might  be  said  that  that 
would  give  more  influence  to  the  landlords; 
but,  as  he  had  said  before,  then  give  the 
people  the  ballot.  He  would  not  trouble 
tho  House  with  any  details,  but  would 
thank  the  noble  Lord  for  bringing  in  the 
Bill,  and  hoped  he  would  not  admit  of  any 
delay;  and,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite spoke  of  the  people  being  anxious 
for  law  reform,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  co- 
lonial system  and  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try, he  entirely  agreed  with  him,  but  would 
suggest,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  some 
othcrMembers  would  make  shorter  speeches, 
they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed 
with  the  great  questions  to  which  tne  bon. 
Gentleman  had  referred. 

Loud  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
must  admit  there  was  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  state  of  feeling  in  that 
House  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
out  of  doors  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
and  that  which  existed  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Reform  Bill  was  introduced;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  argue  from  that 
difference  that  there  was  not  an  earnest 
feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of  reform. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  introduced,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
would  be  of  a  large  and  comprehensive 
nature :  it  therefore  enlisted  the  ardent 
sympathies  of  liberal  men;  while,  on  the 
other  side.  Gentlemen  were  indignant 
that  there  should  be  any  extension  of 
popular  rights;  and  Gentlemen  who  re- 
joiced in  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  and 
boroughmongers  of  every  class,  were  in- 
censed to  the  highest  degree  at  the  idea 
of  being  deprived  of  that  unrighteous 
power  which  they  had  wielded  so  louff; 
and  they  came  down  to  that  House  m 
great  numbers  to  defend  the  abases  in 
which  they  rejoiced;  but  now  he  did  not 
think  that  men  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House,  or  the  Liberal  party  in  the  coun- 
try, had  formed  such  sanguine  expecta- 
tions: and  neither  were  Gentlemen  oppoaitA 
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BO  macli  alarmed  as  they  had  hecn  on  a 
former  occasion :  there  was  not  so  much  to 
be  hoped  on  one  side,  or  to  be  feared  on  the 
other — and  that  afforded  a  true  explana- 
tion of  the  state  of  that  House.  He  could 
not  say  that  the  measure  which  had  been 
brought  forward  tliat  evening  was  likely  to 
give  to  the  country  any  great  amount  of 
satisfaction^  nor  that  it  would  come  up  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  at  large.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  based 
upon  any  great  principle.  He  admitted  it 
would  confer  an  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  so  far  it  would  be  a  benefit;  but  what 
was  that  extension  ?  Why,  that  the  quali- 
fication was  reduced  from  lOl.  to  51.;  but 
he  would  ask  why  a  man  who  rented  a  house 
worth  4^  a  year  had  not  as  good  a  right  to 
the  franchise  as  the  man  who  paid  52.? 
He  was  glad  that  the  noble  Lord,  in 
introducing  this  Bill,  had,  at  least,  got  rid 
of  a  reproach  which  was  attached  to  him  for 
many  years — a  reproach  against  which  he 
had  often  defended  himself  in  words,  but 
bad  how  done  so  by  deeds — he  meant  the 
reproach  of  the  finality  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832;  for  not  only  had  he  repudiated 
that  doctrine  by  bringing  in  the  present 
measure  to  reform  the  Reform  Act,  but 
also  by  bringing  in  a  measure  which  he 
must  be  conscious  was  no  final  measure,  and 
which  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  instalment.  With  regard  to  the 
changes  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
introduce  into  the  representation  of  the 
counties,  he  believed  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  a  very  small  advantage  indeed 
would  ensue  as  far  as  regarded  giving  to 
the  people  a  true  and  efiScient  representa- 
tion. He  feared  that  those  in  whose  hands 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  place  the  fran- 
chise were  not  likely  to  prove  free  agents, 
but  that  the  measure  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  additional  power  to  the  great  land- 
holders, instead  of  giving  a  truly  efficient 
representation  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  there  were  some  parts  of  the  proposed 
Bill  which  he  could  not  but  approve  of. 
He  approved  of  any  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, and  he  thought  that  the  provision 
giYing  to  every  man  who  should  pay  40^. 
in  direct  taxes  a  vote,  was  an  improvement. 
He  approved  of  everything  in  the  direction 
of  extending  the  suffrage,  because  be  wished 
to  see  a  full,  free,  and  fair  representation 
of  the  people ;  but  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
a  full  representation  of  the  people,  without 
ft  much  larger  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  he  could  see  no  real  representation  of 
the  people,  unless  they  were  protected  in 


the  exercise  of  their  franchise;  and  when 
he  spoke  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  he 
could  not  help  noticing  an  expression  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  extension 
of  the  franchise.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
would  extend  the  franchise  as  a  reward 
to  the  people.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  did 
not  think  that  a  proper  or  statesman* 
like  view  of  the  subject.  If  it  were  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people  that  they 
should  have  the  franchise  at  all,  they 
ought  to  have  it  ;  if  it  were  not,  it 
ought  to  be  withheld  from  them;  but 
he  could  not  admit  of  its  being  extend- 
ed to  them  as  a  reward.  Another  ob- 
servation in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  had  also  surprised  him.  The  noble 
Lord  told  them  he  did  not  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  small  boroughs;  he  thought  it  an 
advantage  to  the  country  that  the  small 
boroughs  should  be  continued,  because, 
without  them,  all  classes  would ,  not  be 
represented;  yet  the  noble  Lord  spoke 
of  Sudbury  being  disfranchised,  and  of 
St.  Albans  about  to  be  disfranchised, 
and  the  noble  Lord  intended  bestowing 
the  franchise  of  those  places  upon  some 
large  town.  The  noble  Lord,  with  the 
opinion  he  held,  to  be  consistent,  ought,  in 
taking  the  franchise  from  one  small  bo- 
rough proved  to  be  corrupt,  to  confer  it 
on  some  other  small  borough.  But  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  small  boroughs,  and  he  stated 
that,  where  they  were  shown  to  be 
coiTupt,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
franchise.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  thought 
that  a  good  provision,  and  he  approved 
of  any  measure  having  a  tendency  to 
put  an  end  to  the  immorality  of  tho 
corrupt  boroughs.  With  regard  to  the 
provision  in  the  Bill  as  to  boroughs  not 
having  more  than  500  electors,  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposes  adding  to  some  neigh- 
bouring borough,  he  confessed  he  had  very 
great  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  that 
provision  and  its  effects,  and  he  warned 
the  House  not  to  suppose  that,  by  adding 
to  a  borough  some  neighbouring  place  or 
places,  they  would  always  ensure  its  purity 
or  independence :  sometimes  the  very  con- 
trary effect  would  be  produced  by  such 
addition.  He  would  refer  to  one — the  bo- 
rough of  Arundel — which  he  had  once 
the  honour  of  representing.  In  the  Re- 
form Bill  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  that 
borough  the  neighbouring  port  of  Little- 
hampton.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  recollect  what  had 
occurred;  and  he  (Lord  P.  Stuart)  was 
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glad  to  remind  the  House  of.it,  because  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
noble  Lord  from  an  attack  which  he  had 
lately  seen  made  upon  him  in  the  papers 
with  regard  to  this  very  case.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
had  recommended  the  addition  of  the  town 
of  Littlehampton  to  Arundel;  but  that  to 
that  recommendation,  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  Of  neutralising  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  borough  of 
Arundel,  the  noble  Lord  had  objected, 
being  secretly  iufluenced  by  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
folk family  over  the  electors.  This 
charge  was  wholly  unfounded.  The  no- 
ble Lord  had  been  anxious  to  maintain 
the  original  arrangement,  and  he  only 
gave  it  up  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
opposition  made  to  it  by  him  (Lord  D. 
Stuart),  at  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Arundel.  A  Committee  was,  at  his  (Lord 
D.  Stuart's)  instance,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  report  of  that  Committee  that 
the  junction  of  the  two  plans  was  aban- 
doned. But  why  did  the  inhabitants  ob- 
ject to  the  junction  ?  Because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  eflect  of  it  would  be 
to  make  Arundel,  which  had  still  pre- 
tensions to  independence,  a  complete  nomi- 
nee borough  in  the  .hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Noifolk,  inasmuch  as  he  held  very  con- 
siderable property  in  the  town  of  Arundel, 
but  had  not  complete  power  over  it;  whilst 
the  whole  town  of  Littlehampton  belonged 
to  him,  and  the  borough,  therefore,  would 
have  been  entirely  in  his  power.  This 
would  have  been  done,  only  he  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  and  the  inhabitants  of  Arundel 
vigorously  opposed  it.  He  was  happy  to 
have  that  opportunity  of  thus  recording 
the  facts  connected  with  that  transaction, 
because  a  very  erroneous  impression  re- 
specting it  had  gone  forth  in  the  public 
press.  The  proposal  to  add  Littlehampton 
to  Arundel  was  not,  as  had  been  represent- 
ed, one  of  those  discreditable  tricks  and 
contrivances  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  to 
keep  power  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  for 
it  had  been  abandoned  when  good  reasons 
were  shown  against  it;  but  the  effect  would 
certainly  have  been  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  a  great  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  was  afraid  such  things  would  happen 
when  two  or  three  small  towns  were  taken 
together,  and  therefore  ho  could  not  think 
that  such  a  plan  would  have  the  effect  of 
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giving  to  the  people  the  full  and  free  re- 
presentation they  ought  to  have.  The 
noble  Lprd  at  the  head  of  the  GoyemmeDt 
had  not  said  a  word  about  what  was  con- 
sidered out  of  doors  a  very  important  mea- 
sure— the  shortening  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments. Ho  thought  this  necessarj  in 
order  to  give  that  due  control  to  the  elec- 
tors over  their  Members  which  ther  ought 
to  have,  with  a  view  to  call  them  to 
account  at  the  proper  time  for  their  votes. 
He  therefore  did  feel,  upon  principle,  that 
this  measure  would  be  very  far  from  being 
likely  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  de- 
sires of  the  people;  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  de- 
stroyed for  ever  the  doctrine  of  finality, 
and  gave  a  guarantee  for  the  improvement 
of  the  representation,  he  would  accept  it, 
but  only  as  an  instalment,  being  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  do  the  utmost  he 
could  to  obtain  still  more. 

Mr.  M.  0*C0NN£LL,  as  an  Irish  re- 
presentative and  a  Roman  Catholic,  wished 
to  take  that  the  first  opportunity  he  had 
of  returning  his  earnest  thanks  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  doing  away  with  that  most  insult- 
ing of  oaths,  which  the  law  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  Members  of  his  religious  creed. 
He  believed  the  measure  would  be  fully  ap- 
preciated in  Ireland,  and  he  hoped  tne 
noble  Lord  would  have  simply  the  Oatli  of 
Allegiance  as  competent  to  admit  Members 
to  that  House.  The  people  of  Ireland  hsd 
always  proved  their  allegiance  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty; they  were  ready  to  do  so  again,  and 
he  was  sure  that  portion  of  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  which  he  had  more  particu- 
larlv  alluded,  would  be  regarded  in  Ireland 
with  ardent  gratitude. 

Captain  HARRIS  rose  to  protest  against 
the  stigma  which  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
spoke  last  but  one,  attempted  to  fasten  on 
the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent.  He  would  challenge  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  any  one  else,  to  go  down 
and  ascertain  from  his  political  opponents 
at  Christchurch,  whether  there  had  been 
any  bribery  or  undue  influence  exercised 
at  his  election.  It  was  too  bad  for  these 
*^  two  patriots*'  of  Marylcbone  to  come 
down  and  brand  boroughs  with  corruption, 
because  they  had  small  constituencies.  He 
thought  the  Bill  would  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  real  merits  of  what  were  called  "  popu- 
lar orators;*'  and  that  the  poorer  working 
classes  when  represented  by  such  a  doss  of 
men,  would  not  continue  to  give  them  their 
support,  but  would  require  more  solid  qusli- 
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ties  than  those  of  making  such  a  ranting 
speech  as  they  had  just  heard. 

Leave  given.  Bill  to  be  brought  in  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Ten 
o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Fehruai-y  10,  1852. 

MiiiunB.]    FuBUO    Bills. —  1'    Parliamentary 

Proceedings  Facilitation. 
2*  Municipal  Corporations    Acts  Amendment ; 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts'  Office  Abolition. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  —  PARLIA- 
MENTART  PROCEEDINGS  FACILITA. 
TION  BILL. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  wished  again  to 
advert  to  the  conversation  which  occurred 
last  evening  in  that  House  with  reference 
to  the  legislative  procedure  of  Parliament. 
In  the  course  of  that  conversation  it  was 
suggested  by  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey), 
and  the  idea  had  probably  suggested  itself 
to  others,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  enabling  either 
Uouso  of  Parliament  to  take  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  former  Session,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  into  law  measures  of  which 
want  of  time  had  prevented  the  passing. 
He  had  brought  in  a  short  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  suggestion  into 
effect,  and  he  begged  now  to  move  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  had  in  this  measure  met  all 
the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it, 
but  his  object  wss  to  have  the  question 
put  in  a  tangible  and  practicable  shape,  in 
order  that  they  might  examine  and  dis- 
cuss, either  in  a  Select  Committee  or  any 
other  mode  that  might  seem  expedient  to 
their  Lordships,  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sare.  He  should,  therefore,  content  him- 
self on  the  present  occasion  with  moving 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
adopted  certain  restrictions  and  regulations 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  abuses 
from  springing  out  of  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce;  but  when  it  was  laid  on 
their  Lordships'  table  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  measure,  and 
seeing  whether  the  method  recommended 
was  in  itself  a  valuable  one,  and  whether 
the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  guarded 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  any  abuses. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  must  express  his 
great  satbfaction  that  his  noble  and  learn- 


ed Friend  had  taken  up  this  subject. 
Some  Sessions  ago  he  had  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  proposition  now  made; 
and  a  Bill  to  give  it  effect  was  actually  in- 
troduced  into  their  Lordships*  House, 
which,  though  opposed  in  some  high  quar- 
ters, met  with  very  general  approval.  That 
Bill  was  sent  down  to  the  other  House, 
where  the  subject  did  not  attract  much 
attention,  though  various  other  suggestions 
for  facilitating  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  were  made.  The  mea- 
sure, along  with  others,  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee;  but  there  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  swamped,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  it.  He  only  hoped  that  since , 
that  time  the  increasing  difficulty  which 
had  been  experienced  in  carrying  any  mea- 
sure through  Parliament  might  lead  both 
that  and  the  other  House  to  a  favourable 
consideration  of  the  proposal  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  observed,  that  in 
order  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  need  only  instance  the  Bill  of  last 
Session,  which  had  been  referred  to,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  patent  laws.  If  he 
were  to  propose  to  that  House  a  resolution 
that  that  Bill  should  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  as  a  Bill  of  the  present  Session, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  their  Lordships  would 
agree  to  that  conclusion;  and  he  thought 
also  that  the  other  House,  if  they  agreed 
to  consider  the  subject,  would  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion.  If  both  Houses  would 
agree  with  respect  to  a  certain  Bill  which 
had  passed  both  Houses  in  a  former  Ses- 
sion, or  which  had  come  down  to  either 
House  for  consideration  from  the  other, 
that  it  was  a  proper  Bill  to  be  considered  in 
the  actual  Session,  he  thought  they  must 
also  acquiesce  in  the  propnety  of  passing 
a  measure  with  the  view  of  making  this 
the  regular  course  of  proceeding. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  by  no  means  rose 
to  oppose  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  the  question  one 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  highly  de- 
serving their  Lordships*  attention.  Nor 
did  he  mean  to  propose  any  amendment  on 
it.  He  only  rose  to  caution  their  Lordships 
against  supposing  that  the  Bill  was  to  be 
considered  free  from  objection.  When  it 
was  introduced  into  that  House  on  a  former 
occasion,  under  the  auspices  of  a  noble 
Lord  not  now  present,  but  who  was  most 
profoundly  acquainted  with  its  laws  and 
usages — he  meant  Lord  Redesdale,  whom 
they  had  elected  Chairman  of  their  Com- 
mittees, he  (Lord  Campbell),  along  with  that 
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noble  Lord,  certainly  thought  that  it  was 
liable  to  very  serious  constitutional  objec- 
tions; but  perhaps  these  might  now  be  re- 
moved, and  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
concurring  in  the  measure  now  proposed 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  But  as 
he  was  absent  from  the  House  on  the  pre- 
vious day  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofiScial 
duties,  he  must  express  his  humble  opinion 
as  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  impolicy 
of  commencing  Bills  in  that  House,  being 
wholly  unable  to  concur  in  it.  He  thought 
that  a  most  erroneous,  and  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  most  mischievous,  doctrine;  nor 
did  he  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  any 
Government  to  act  upon  it.  With  respect 
to  measures  that  were  unpopular,  though 
unpopular,  he  allowed  it  was  much  better 
that  they  should  not  commence  in  that 
House;  and  he  believed  they  would  not  re- 
ceive much  weight  from  their  having  passed 
that  House  when  they  were  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  were 
many  measures  now  begun  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  might  much  better 
originate  with  their  Lordships;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience  and  observation, 
measures  were  generally  received  with  more 
respect  and  favour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  it  was  known  that  they  had 
been  considered  and  approved  by  their 
Lordships. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  be  of  great  utility; 
and,  as  the  subject  was  again  started,  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  putting  a 
question  to  the  Government  respecting  the 
business  of  the  House  during  the  present 
Session.  The  Government  appeared  to 
have  adopted  the  principle  that  the  Bills 
passed  by  that  House  and  dropped  in  the 
other  during  the  last  Session,  should  be 
commenced  in  the  other  House  this  Ses- 
sion, and  vice  versd.  That  almost  met 
the  principle  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  Bill;  but,  in  looking  over  the  list  of 
Bills  which  had  been  passed  in  that  House, 
but  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  last 
Session,  he  found  that  the  number  was 
considerable,  and  the  subjects  they  referred 
to  very  important.  The  Registration  of 
Deeds,  the  Patent  Law  Bill,  and  others,  had 
occupied  their  Lordships  a  great  portion  of 
last  Session;  and  he  saw  from  the  Votes, 
that  those  Bills  had  been  commenced  this 
.Session  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now, 
he  wished  to  be  informed  what  were  the 
BOls  of  importance  which  had  been  passed 
\f-  the  Commons  in  the  last  Session  of 
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Parliament,  but  which  had  dropped  in  this 
House,  and  which  were  to  be  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  this  Session.  He 
wished  for  an  answer  to  this  quesUon: 
because  he  could  not  discover  any  measure 
of  serious  importance  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  dropped  after  having  passed  the 
Commons,  so  that  the  rule  adopted  by 
Government  would  still  leave  the  House 
of  Lords  without  business  at  the  early  part 
of  the  Session.  He  would  therefore  ask, 
Was  there  any  Bill  of  importance  which 
their  Lordships  were  likely  to  have  intro- 
duced to  their  notice  before  Easter,  or  be- 
fore the  Bills  came  up  from  the  Commons  ? 
He  protested  against  the  principle  laid 
down  last  night  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies,  that  all  Bills  of 
importance  ought  to  originate  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Ho  was  himself  a  good 
Liberal,  but  not  so  much  of  a  democrat  as 
the  noble  Earl,  who  had  said  that  it  was 
advisable  that  all  Bills  of  importance 
should  originate  in  the  other  House.  In 
his  opinion  the  House  of  Lords  ought  on 
no  account  to  abdicate  its  inherent  right  of 
originating  Bills.  There  were  very  many 
Bills,  especially  those  affecting  the  law  and 
the  landed  property  of  the  country,  which 
their  Lordships  were  more  capable  of  origi- 
nating than  the  House  below.  If  their 
Lordships  wished  to  maintain  the  uUlity  of 
their  own  House,  they  must  not  let  it  go 
abroad  that  they  had  no  power  or  right  to 
originate  laws,  and  that  they  were  merely, 
as  had  been  said  by  somebody,  a  House  of 
revision,  or  a  Chamber  to  correct  the 
technical  and  clerical  errors  of  the  other 
House. 

Earl  GREY  protested  entirely  agunst 
the  accuracy  of  his  noble  Friend  *s  rersion 
of  what  he  had  said.  On  the  previous 
evening  a  noble  Earl,  not  now  in  his  place, 
remarked  that  the  prospects  of  success  for 
great  measures  were  improved  bj  their 
being  originated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
fixed  principle  on  the  subject  had  been 
laid  down  by  any  one.  What  he  had  said, 
and  what  he  now  repeated,  was,  that  from 
all  his  experience  in  watching  the  progress 
of  Parliamentary  business,  he  thought  that 
for  a  great  variety  of  subjects  the  prospects 
of  arriving  at  satisfactory  legislation  were 
better  for  measures  originating  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  rather  than  in 
that;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  according  to  the 
usual  forms  of  Parliament,  their  Lordships 
could  not  originate  a  measure  in  its  com* 
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plete  shape.  Again,  all  yery  important 
measures  affected  a  great  yarietj  of  public 
interests,  which  were  most  broadly  repre- 
sented in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was  by  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
promise between  conflicting  interests  that 
such  measures  were  best  framed  for  prac- 
tical use  and  efficacy.  But  that  that 
House  existed  for  the  correction  of  mere 
clerical  errors,  he  should  deny  as  much  as 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  The  func- 
tion of  reyising  legislatiye  measures  com- 
menced in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
was  frequently  not  less  yaluable  and  im- 
portant than  that  of  originating  such  mea- 
sures. There  was  also  one  class  of  mea- 
sures which  most  fitly  originated  with  their 
Lordships,  and  to  which  much  of  their  at- 
tention was  now  deyoted — ^he  meant  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  law.  With  respect  to  the  question  put 
to  him,  he  could  only  say  that  he  was  not 
at  this  moment  aware  of  any  very  impor- 
tant measure  likely  to  be  speedily  brought 
before  their  Lordships,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  had  been  already  an- 
nounced. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  observing  that 
Bills  originated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  be  sent  to  their  Lordships  as  much 
as  possible  separately,  and  not  be  brought 
up  all  in  a  heap  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  would  only  repeat  the  assurance  already 
given  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  re- 
lative to  the  conduct  of  business  in  that 
House.  He  entirely  dissented  from  the 
doctrine  that  any  rule  should  be  laid  down, 
or  even  any  understanding,  that  Bills  should 
be  generally  originated  in  the  other  House, 
and  not  in  their  Lordships*.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  such  principle  laid  down, 
believing  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  honour  of  their  Lordships,  and  in- 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  considered  it  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  co-operation  of  two  Houses  so 
differently  constituted  as  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  that  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded in  every  case  of  judging  (and  it  was 
only  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular case  that  it  could  be  judged)  whether 
it  were  better  that  a  Bill  should  bo  intro- 
duced in  the  other  House  or  in  their  Lord- 
ships*. Looking  at  their  past  practice  and 
experience  in  legislation,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Statute-book,  it  certainly  was  seen  that 
very  many  Bills  were  brought  under  the 
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consideration  of  Parliament  connected  with 
matters  of  trade  and  finance,  or  revenue, 
which  it  was  obviously  convenient,  if  not 
necessary,  should  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  measures,  even  though  mea* 
sures  of  practical  detail,  might  be  better 
originated  in  their  Lordships*  House.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  important  that  mea- 
sures originated  in  the  other  House  should 
be  sent  up  to  their  Lordships,  as  far  as 
possible,  separately;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
so,  he  believed  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  zeal  or  assiduity  on  the  part  of 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  but  to  other 
causes,  and,  last  Session,  to  the  species  of 
opposition  pursued  by  some  Members  for 
the  sake  of  obstructing  a  certain  measure. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  there  was  a  third  or 
middle  class  of  Bills,  independent  of  the 
two  classes  which  were  formed  of  the  Bills 
originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  drop- 
ped in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
those  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords — there 
was  a  class  of  Bills  which  had  passed 
through  both  Houses,  and  which  were  not 
converted  into  laws  merely  from  want  of 
time  to  consider  the  amendments  made  in 
them.  Such  was  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced  in  their  Lordships*  House  last 
Session  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Courts  to  cases  in  bankruptcy, 
the  second  reading  of  which  was  appointed 
for  this  evening.  Considerable  alteration 
was  made  both  in  the  form  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  that  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  came  back  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  their  Lordships  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  close  of  the  Session,  so  that 
the  alterations  which  that  House  had  made 
in  it  could  not  be  taken  even  into  consider- 
ation. It  was  therefore  postponed  to  this 
Session.  He  now  proposed  that  on  Thurs- 
day next  he  should  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  observed,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend*s  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject went  down  last  Session  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  fifteen  clauses  in  it,  of  which 
fourteen  clauses  were  expunged  by  the  Com- 
mons; and  in  the  fifteenth  the  word  "not" 
was  inserted  as  an  amendment,  thereby  al- 
tering and  vitiating  its  meaning.  The  Com- 
mons then  substituted  seventeen  new  clauses 
of  their  own.  Was  that  the  Bill  of  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  intended  to 
move  the  second  reading  on  Thursday  next  ? 
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Lord  BROUGHAM  Baid,  that  the  ac- 
count given  bj  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  literallj  true,  though,  in  point  of  sub- 
stance and  effect,  it  was  the  reverse  of  true. 
The  object  of  the.  Bill  was  to  give  equitable 
jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts,  by  em- 
powering them  to  do  much  that  was  now 
done  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  but  had  worked  it  out  in 
a  different  way.  The  alterations  which 
they  had  introduced  did  not  change  in  any 
manner  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings  Facilitation 
Bill  read  l\ 

Second  Readmg  of  County  Courts  Fur- 
ther Extension  Bill  put  off  to  Thursday 


next. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  wished  to 

gut  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
ead  of  the  Colonial  Office  which  had  re- 
ference to  a  Bill  introduced  by  Government. 
Shortly  before  the  prorogation  in  August 
last,  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  had  given 
notice  that  in  the  event  of  the  question 
not  being  taken  up  by  the  Government,  he 
should  bring  forward  the  subject  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  present  Session,  with  a  view 
to  legislation.  Notice  had,  however,  been 
given  of  the  intention  of  Government  to 
introduce  a  Bill  in  the  present  Session,  and 
he  should,  of  course,  be  unwilling  to  raise 
any  discussion  on  the  subject  which  might 
be  inconvenient.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  a  measure  should 
be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
colony.  Ho  begged,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  by  Ministers  to 
introduce  the  measure  in  that  or  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  so,  at 
what  time  it  might  be  expected  ? 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  must  inform 
the  noble  Duke  that  with  respect  to  the 
House  in  which  that  Bill  must  originate, 
there  was  no  room  for  question ;  inasmuch 
as  that  when  in  August  last  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  commence  it  in  that 
House,  he  was  informed  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that,  being  a  measure  of  finance,  it  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bill  would,  he  hoped,  be  brought  in  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  business  in  that  House  gave 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  pro- 
ceeded with;  it  wos  prepared,  but  various 
points  remained  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  include  in  it.     He  had  reason  to  believe. 


from  the  last  despatches  he  bad  reoehpedfroBi 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  they  might  probablj  reoem 
some  additional  information  whidi  would 
have  a  rery  close  bearing  on  the  qaettion. 
It  was  certainly  not  hit  intention  to  wut 
for  those  despatches  if  the  itate  of  things 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  suoh  as  to 
enable  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in.  He  agieed 
with  the  noble  Duke  that  it  was  a  siuijeQt 
of  urgency,  and  should  come  before  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  tmsted  that  be- 
fore long  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  inform  him  if  the  state  of  bnaineu 
in  the  House  of  Commons  woold  enable 
the  BiU  to  be  brought  in  there. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND, 

The  Eabl  of  RODEN  said,  that  nany 
days  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  left  that 
part  of  Ireland  in  whioh  those  ontnges 
had  been  committed  of  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  so  much  through  the 
newspapers.  Those  outrages  had  been  eom- 
mitted,  all  within  a  very  short  time,  some 
of  them  within  a  mile  oi  his  own  reeidenee^ 
and  others  at  a  not  much  remoter  distance. 
Their  Lordships,  therefore,  would  not  be 
surprised  that  he  should  be  most  anxioos, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  arose,  to  be 
informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  relative  to  the  lamentable  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  referring  more  espeeially 
to  the  outrages  which  had  ooourrea  in  the 
counties  to  which  the  special  oommimioD 
applied — Louth,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  and 
Down.  There  had  existed  in  those  conn- 
ties  for  a  long  time  a  system  of  oonfede- 
racy,  which  had  broken  forth  recently  into 
some  of  the  most  cruel  acts  which  had 
ever  stained  the  history  of  any  country. 
He  would  not  enter  at  present  into  any 
details  of  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
referred,  but  would  defer  them  to  another 
opportunity,  when  he  should  probably  hafe 
to  bring  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  before 
their  Lordships.  He  lamented  to  say, 
that  the  confederacy  of  which  he  oom* 
plained  was  not  the  confederacy  of  a  fsw, 
or  of  a  particular  number  of  persons,  hat 
that  it  was  a  confederacy  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  which,  aetmg 
by  intimidation,  and  in  most  cases  nnder 
intimidation  and  compulsion,  was  eommit- 
ting  the  most  dreadAil  crimes,  murders, 
beatings,  and  other  inhuman  acts  of  vie* 
lence,  against  Her  Majesty's  peacefol  and 
loyal  subjects.     Such  was  the  state  of 
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terror  prevailing  among  persons  in  his  own 
class  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  went  from 
his  house  to  ride  through  the  country  with- 
out carrying  arms  in  his  pocket  to  meet 
the  persons  who  were  prepared  or  hired  to 
attack  him.  These  outrages  were  not 
confined  to  the  night — in  open  day  these 
awful  murders  were  perpetrated.  Their 
Lordships  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
people  had  been  led  to  believe  that  these 
murders  were  no  murders  when  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  them  had  previously  re- 
ceived three  notices  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  assailants  to  visit  him.  Such 
was  the  state  of  intimidation  among  the 
higher  classes  in  these  districts,  that  gen- 
tlemen going  out  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
hunting,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  pis- 
tols with  them  throughout  the  day.  It 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  nine  gen- 
tlemen were  recently  standing  together  by 
the  side  of  the  cover,  and  that  seven  out 
of  the  nine  had  pistols  in  their  pockets. 
Their  Lordships  could  have  no  idea  or 
conception  of  the  reign  of  terror  thus  es- 
tablished in  those  districts.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  would  for- 
give him  for  asking  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  distressing  circumstances  which 
be  had  just  mentioned,  and  whether  it  was 
prepared  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  any 
measures  to  meet  the  evils  which  existed, 
as  the  common  law  had  been  proved  in- 
eompetent  to  meet  them,  and  as  a  special 
commission,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland, 
had  failed  of  its  object  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised,  my  Lords,  that 
the  noble  Earl  should  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  subject.  It 
is  quite  natural  for  him,  himself  an  intelli- 
gent, humane,  and  benevolent  landlord,  to 
seek  to  know,  as  far  as  Government  can 
inform  him,  what  are  the  causes  which 
threaten  life  and  property,  and  what  are 
the  means  in  the  hands  of  Government  for 
securing  landlords  in  the  rights  which  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  them.  Not  only  the 
noble  Earl,  but  every  gentleman  in  that 
country,  has  a  right  to  know  whether,  in 
a  state  of  things  so  lamentable  as  he  has 
described,  and,  I  believe,  justly  described, 
the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  country  to 
be,  the  Government  has  been  prompt  to 
apply,  and  efficacious  in  the  operation  of 
the  proper  remedies,  and  whether  the 
powers  of  the  law  have  been  and  are  suffi- 
cient for  their  protection.  I  can  say — and 
the  information  which  the  noble  Earl  pos- 


sesses will  not  controvert  my  statement-^ 
that,  from  the  first  indication  of  this  sys- 
tem of  outrage,  commencing,  I  believe, 
about  May,  lo50,  but  proceedmg  to  acts 
of  a  more  liggravated  character  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  year,'  in  each 
stage  of  these  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  itself  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  it  had  to 
discharge.  Upon  every  occasion,  when 
communications  have  been  made  as  to  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  from  this  sys- 
tem of  outrage,  the  Government  promptly 
and  immediately  attended  to  every  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  assistance  could 
be  most  efficiently  supplied.  In  an  early 
stage  of  these  violences  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  magistracy  that  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  great  effect  if  the  local  con- 
stabulary should  be  increased.  No  time 
was  lost  in  detaching  to  those  parts  where 
these  outrages  had  been  committed  such 
a  number  of  constables  as  the  magistrates 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  I  believe  that  in  many 
cases  this  has  acted  beneficially.  In  the 
present  instance  it  was  submitted  that  a 
special  commission  should  be  sent  down  by 
the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering speedy  and  effectual  justice 
in  the  disturbed  districts;  and  when  your 
Lordships  consider  how  this  commission 
was  constituted — that  there  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it  one  of  the  most  able, 
enlightened  and  experienced  Judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  Irish  Bench — that  he  con* 
ducted  his  duties  with  the  greatest  ability, 
and  that  he  was  supported  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  others  most  able 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  you  will 
not  think  that  that  portion  of  the  duties  of 
the  Government  hua  been  in  any  respect 
neglected.  That  that  Commission  has  not, 
however,  effected  all  that  it  was  intended 
to  do,  I  am  with  sorrow  compelled  to  con- 
fess; but  because,  from  causes  into  which 
I  shall  not  enter,  but  upon  which  some 
conjecture  may  be  foimed,  one  or  two  trials 
have  not  been  successful — for  it  must  be 
remembered  there  have  been  convictions 
obtained,  which,  I  am  told,  will  be  of  great 
importance — I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared 
to  admit  at  once  the  entire  failure  of  the 
law,  or  that  it  has  been  shown  that  extra- 
ordinary measures  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament,  until  at  least  all  legal 
means  of  repression  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  have  been  exhausted.  Fresh 
measures,  consistent  with  the  law  and  the 
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existing  state  of  the  constitution,  are  being 
taken  for  the  vindication  of  justice;  and, 
from  information  which  has  reached  me 
from  parties  deeply  concerned,  I  feel  folly 
justified  in  saying  that  the*great  object 
sought  for  wUl  be  attained.     I  am  not, 
therefore,  disposed  to  admit  that,  until  all 
those  means  are  exhausted,  any  measures 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution,  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
Parliament.     I  am  ready,  however,  to  de- 
clare that  if  all  those  should  fail,  then  it 
will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  to  consider  how,  by  any 
means,  life  and  property  can  be  secured, 
because  I  take  that  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
all  Government,  and  the  end  of  all  laws, 
whether  constitutional  or  of  any  other  de- 
scription, all  being  intended  for  that  great 
and  legitimate  end.      I  hope  that  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  pressed  at  this  moment 
to  propose  any  extraordinary  measures, 
since  Parliament  will  be  able  to  watch  the 
working  of  those  legal  means  which  are 
now  being  taken;  and,  above  all,  as  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Government  to  take  care 
that  in  those  districts  where  by  the  crimi- 
nal connivance  of  some,  and  the  intimida- 
tion of  others,  all  feeling  of  security  has 
been  destroyed,  no  advantage,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  shall  accrue  to  any  person 
connected  with  that  system  of  outrage,  and 
equally  guilty  with  the  actual  perpetrators 
by  their  connivance.      But  this  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  will  require 
the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and 
they  must  think  it  their  duty,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Government,  to  see  that  those 
deluded  persons  shall  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  suppose  that,  by  any  acts  of 
theirs,  subversive  of  law  and  order,  they 
have  attained  the  objects  they  sought  for. 
It  can  only  be  by  the  ^determined  concur- 
rence of  the  Government,  and  those  em- 
ployed by  it,  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  that  a  conviction  can  be  forced  upon 
these  persons  that  no  benefit  will  ever  be 
ultimately  obtained  from   the  system  of 
barbarous  vengeance  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged.     With  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture, I  trust  the  noble  Earl  will  keep  his 
attention  alive  to  this  subject.     I  can  as- 
sure him  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
— ay,  and  of  the  country  too — is  awake  to 
its    importance,   and    will    be    anxiously 
watching  from  day  to  day  the  progress, 
and  in  devising  the  means  of  repression  of 
these  outrages.      In  the  meanwhile,  we 
U  be  glad  to  receive  from,  and  attend 
oommunication  from  the  noble  Earl 
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and  his  brother  magistrates  on  the  subjeet. 
There  will  be  an  opportonity,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  of  ParliAment,  for 
considering  the  point;  for  in  the  present 
state  of  things  there  will  be  good  ground 
for  considering  the  expediency  of  renew- 
ing the  Grime  and  Outrage  Bill,  and  it  will 
be  for  Parliament  then  to  consider  whether 
any  more  expedient  provision  can  be  intro- 
duced into  that  Bill — a  Bill  which,  I  may 
say,  has  been  found  most  advantageons  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  south 
more  particularly,  has  been  attended  with 
a  success  most  remarkable.  I  do  not» 
therefore,  despair  that  that  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  may  ultimately  effect  those  objects 
which  all  must  so  anxiously  desire. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY, 
who  was  very  indistinctly  heard,  said  he 
had  listened  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
deference  to  what  had  fatten  from  the 
noble  Marquess,  and  could  assure  him  that 
with  many  parts  of  his  statement  he  en- 
tirely concurred.     But  having  last  year 
been  much  in  Ireland,  he  wished,  in  a 
few  words,  to  give  bis  opinion  of  the  state 
of  the  country.     He  regretted  to  say  that 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious districts,  there  had  been  instances  of 
the  most  barbarous  murder,  the  houses 
being  attacked,  and  the  lives  attempted  of 
persons  who  had  been  the  greatest  pro- 
moters of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  population.     What  was  the  cause  of 
that  unfortunate  state  of  things  ?   He  very 
much  feared  it  was  owing  to  the  agitation 
which  had  raged  on  the  subject  of  tenant- 
right;  and  ho  thought,  if  we  had  been  able 
to  arrest  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
north  as  well  as  the  influence  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  clergy  in  the  south, 
a  great  portion  of  these  deluded  people 
would  not  have  been  led  astray,  and  would 
not  now  form  the  nucleus  of  lawless  eom- 
biuations  and  associations.     Though  there 
had  lately  been  a  diminution  of  the  cry  of 
tenant-right,  their  Lordships  would  find 
that  it  was  still  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  they  had  to  contend.     Until 
lately  his  own  tenantry  had  been  amongst 
the  most  attached  and  best  affected  in  all 
Ireland;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
principle  of  the  prevalent  mischievous  agi- 
tation had  found  its  way  amongst  them,  as 
well  as   amongst  the  tenantry  of  many 
other  landlords.     He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Tenant  Right  Association 
would  take  very  much  the  character  of  the 
Ribbon  organisation.  Independent  of  these 
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particular  associations,  however,  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  his  own  tenantry 
were  generally  in  a  hotter  disposed  state 
than  they  were  last  year.  A  comhination 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  land- 
lords to  reduce  their  rents;  and  he  regretted 
to  say  that  clergymen  were  found  making 
inflammatory  speeches  instigating  the  peo- 
ple to  agitation.  The  consequence  was 
intimidation  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
agents  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  were  un- 
ahle  to  perform  their  duty  to  their  em- 
ployers; and  he  helieved  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  the  agents  to  estates  were  not 
ahle  to  get  an  insurance  upon  their  lives. 
The  Dohle  Marquess  was  understood  to  con- 
clude hy  complimenting  Lord  Clarendon 
on  the  anxiety  and  activity  he  displayed  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  WE  S  TME  AT  H  hoped 
that  when  the  Government  was  devising 
the  measures  it  intended  to  propose,  it 
would  hear  in  mind  that  the  "Rihhon" 
system  was  not  a  partial  thing,  and  that  it 
had  heen  going  on  for  years  in  Ireland. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  from  the  history 
of  Europe,  that  a  very  small  hody  of  in- 
dividuals comhined  together  could  do  a 
very  great  amount  of  mischief;    and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  rememher 
that  the   system  of  agrarian  outrage  in 
Ireland  was  kept  up  hy  a  comparatively 
small  knot  of  agitators,  who  involved  large 
masses  of  the  people  in  their  lawless  con- 
federacy against  their  own  consent.     If  it 
adopted  any  measures  at  all  against  that 
association,  it  must  adopt  measures  of  a 
rigorous  character.     But  there  was   one 
remedy  which  formed  part  of  the  Crime 
and  Outrage  Act  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  adopted — he  referred  to  the  system 
of  quartering  the  police  force  which  was 
sent  to  quell  disturbances  upon  the  imme* 
diate  district  or  locality  where  the  out- 
rages took  place.     This  might  be  a  very 
good  remedy  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  it  was  not  all  suited  to  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland;  for  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  that  country  that  strangers  came 
into  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ting outrages  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  had  no  share,  and  when  those 
outrages  were  committed,  at  once  disappear- 
ed; in  fact,  those  districts  were  the  greatest 
Bofferers  from  these  outrages ;  and,  if  the 
system  were  adopted  of  quartering  a  police 
upon  them,  it  would  only  be  adding  another 
calamity  to  those  which  had  already  been 
inflicted  upon  them.    He  trusted  therefore 


that  that  part  of  the  Act  would  not  in  this 
case  be  relied  upon,  but  that,  on  tho  con- 
trary, it  would  be  repealed.     He  had  only 
another  remark  to  make.     He  was  afraid 
that  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quess relative  to  the  Irish  landlords  was 
liable  to  misconstiniction.    The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  would  co-operate  with  the 
Government  in  promoting  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Ireland.     Now,  he  was  aware 
that  the  noble  Marquess  was  a  model  land- 
lord, and  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  every 
one  connected  with  the  land  in  Ireland 
entertained  the  same  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  noble  Marquess  himself  did. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  all 
offences  which  had  lately  taken  place  had 
been  directed  either  against  landlords  or 
their  immediate  connexions,  and  that  in  no 
one  instance  had  they  been  the  instigators 
of  crime.     He  thought  it  right  to  make 
these  remarks,  because  it  might  have  ap- 
peared from  what  the  noble  Marquess  had 
said,  that  he  had  been  reading  a  lecture  to 
the  Irish  landlords  with  regard  to  thehr 
duty  on  this  subject,  whereas  he  was  sure 
the  noble  Marquess  could  have  had  no  such 
intention.     The  parties  who  had  suffered 
had  only  put  in  force  the  ordinary  remedies 
of  the  law  where  rents  had  for  years  and 
years  remained  unpaid,  and  where  their  land 
had  been  occupied  against  their  wish ;  and 
for  taking  the  mildest  remedy,  they  received 
notice  that  they  would  be  shot. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
glad  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  any 
obscurity  that  might  have  attached  to  the 
language  he  had  used  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  landlords.  What  he  meant  to  have 
said  was,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
the  duty  which  the  Irish  landlords  had  to 
pei-form,  that  he  hoped  that,  in  concur* 
rence  with  Government,  they  would  take 
care  that  the  instigators  of  the  criminal 
proceedings,  and  the  persons  who  gave 
them  countenance,  shoidd  not  derive,  nor 
appear  to  derive,  any  benefit  from  the  per- 
petration of  those  outrages;  and  that  even 
where  rents  had  been  reduced,  a  suspen- 
sion of  that  reduction  ought  to  take  place, 
if  it  should  appear  that  those  reductions 
were  sought  to  be  continued  by  intimida- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  regret  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  take 
strong  measures  to  remedy  so  urgent  a 
state  of  things  as  existed  in  Ireland.    At 
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make  the  Irish  a  craftie  people,  for  such  as  are 
oppressed  and  live  in  slavery  are  cyer  put  to 
their  shifts." 

Again,  he  described  the  absence  of  all  im- 
proyements,  and  asked,  "  Who  would  plant 
or  improve,  or  build  upon  tbat  land,  which 
a  stranger  wbom  he  knew  not  should  pos- 
sess after  his  death  ?  "  Tbe  grievances  of 
which  the  Irish  had  to  complain  had  been 
known  to  the  different  Governments  of 
England  for  many  years.  This  question 
had  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature;  no  fewer  than  ten  Committees 
of  that  House  sat  upon  the  Irish  land 
question  between  1810  and  1835;  and  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
Report  in  1835,  said — 

**  We  are  satisfied  that  enactments  calcuUted 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
so  to  extend  the  demand  for  free  and  profitable 
labour,  should  make  essential  parts  of  any  law 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  We 
see  that  the  labouring  class  are  eager  for  work ; 
that  work  there  is  not  for  them,  and  that  they 
are  therefore,  and  not  from  any  fault  of  their 
own,  in  permanent  want." 

In  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  a  Com- 
misson  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland;  and  they 
made  a  Report,  in  pursuance  of  which 
Lord  Stanley,  in  1845,  by  authority  of  the 
Government,  introduced  into  the  other 
House  a  Bill,  which,  however,  never  reach- 
ed the  House  of  Commons.  Again,  in 
1846,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  then  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  but  that 
Bill  was  lost  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  1848  the  present  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Sir  W.  Somerville),  introduced  a 
Bill,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  afterwards  abandoned;  and 
another  Bill,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
brought  in  in  1850,  was  also  abandoned. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  in  November,  1847,  in  which 
Her  Majesty 

— "  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, measures  which,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  might  advance  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  tend  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kincr- 
dom."  ^ 

Thus  the  people  were  naturally  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Government  and  Parliament 
redress  of  the  evils  complained  of,  btit  they 
had  waited  in  yain;  they  had  been  deluded 
and  deceived,  and  the  hopes  excited  had 
never  been  realised.  What  could  be  the 
Mr.  S.  Crawford 


consequence  but  general  discontent?  Mnrt 
not  all  this  excite  distrust  of  the  Gorern- 
menty  and  tend  to  agrarian  violence  and 
want  of  respect  for  the  lawa  ?     He  (Mr. 
S.    Crawford)    admitted    the   melancholj 
and  grievous  state  of  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Ulster,  and  it  was  right  and  proper  that 
means  should  bo  adopted  to  put  the  lawa 
in  force,  and  punish  offenders :  he  had  no 
wish  to  screen  them;  their  violent  proceed- 
ings did  the  greatest  damage  to  the  cause 
he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  prevented 
him  advocating  it  with  the  effect  he  could 
otherwise  do.  But  punishment  alone  would 
not  cure  the  evil,  or  secure  the  landlord's 
rights.      Coercion  and    punishment   had 
been  repeatedly  resorted  to;  but  ontrages 
suppressed  in  one  quarter  broke  out  in  an- 
other, and  all  because  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  not  on  a  just  and  sa- 
tisfactory footing.     The  consequence  was 
a  disposition  to  combine  against  the  law. 
The  people  had  not  a  proper  respect  for 
the  law;   and  where  that  was  so»   there 
could  never  be  peace  or  security  for  pro- 
perty;  the  most  barbarous  murders  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  the  occupancy 
of  land.     Yet  the  Irish  were  naturally  a 
kindhearted  people.    All  the  evils  existing 
at  the  present  day  in  the  social  relations 
of  Ireland  might  be  traced  to  tbe  want  of 
security  on  the  part  of  tbe  tenant.     The 
law  gives  the  landlord  the  power  to  dis- 
possess the  tenant  on  six  months'  no- 
tice; and  yet  by  the  practice  in  Ireland 
the  tenant  is  compelled  to  make  all  ne- 
cessary buildings  and  improvements.    The 
small  holders  of  Ireland  were  idle,  because 
they  could  not  be  secured  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  labour,  and  the  large  holders 
would  not  employ  labourers,  bemuse  they 
would  have  no  security  for  the  money  they 
should  lay  out  on  the  land.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  rents  were 
not  paid,  arrears  accumulated^  distraints 
and  ejectments  were  resorted  to,  and  then 
came  agrarian  disturbance.      In    conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  security,  the  land- 
lords were  ultimately  compelled,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  their  own  defence,  to  exter- 
minate the   people,  because   the  tenants 
could  not  pay  the  rents;  and  a  clause  in 
the  Poor  Law  Act  likewise  made  the  land- 
lords responsible  for  the  rates  of  holden 
under  them.     The  impulse  of  the  landlord 
class,  accordingly,  was  to  extermination; 
and  the  heartrending  scenes  of  which  the 
House  had  often  heiffd,  had  made  an  im- 
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pression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  landlords  not  easily  to  be  removed. 
The  remedy  for  the  evils  referred  to,  be 
would  repeat,  was  by  offering  to  the  tenant 
security  for  a  return  for  his  labour.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Ireland,  but 
that  there  the  relation  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant was  by  custom  put  upon  a  footing  which 
enabled  the  tenant  to  feel  secure  in  making 
improvements  ?    Sir  John  Davies,  describ- 
ing the  settlement  of  Ulster  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  remarked  that  tbe  undertakers 
were  bound  in  their  grants  to  give  leases  to 
their  tenants  for  fixed  terms   at  certain 
rents.      The  object  of  the  Bill  he  (Mr. 
S.  Crawford)  now  asked  leave  to  introduce 
was  twofold :  first,  to  secure  and  regulate 
the  custom  of  tenant-right  as  practised  in 
the  province  of  Ulster;  and,  secondly,  to 
secure  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  that 
system  was  not  applied,  compensation  to  a 
tenant  who  made  improvements  which  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  property — the 
value   of  the  fee-simple   or  the  rent  at 
which  the  land  would  let.     The  principle 
of  the   Government  Bills  was,   that  the 
landlord's  consent  must  be  first  obtained 
by  the  tenant  before  making  the  improve- 
ments; but  such  a  Bill  would  not  meet  the 
case  of    Ulster,    and    was    consequently 
valueless  in  that  province.     To  show  the 
extent  of    property  involved,   he    might 
mention  that  the  area  of  the  Poor  Law 
Union  of  Newtownards,  in  which  he  re- 
sided, was  93,000  acres,  and  the  average 
sum  expended  by  the  tenants  in  improve- 
ments  was  SI,  an  acre.     He  was  satisfied 
that  some  of  his  own  tenants  had  expend- 
ed double  that  sum;  but  taking  an  average 
of  SI,  an  acre,  the  property  of  the  tenants 
in  that  union  alone  amounted  in  value  to 
the  sum  of  744,000^.     Let  them  first  con- 
sider what    an  immense   sum   was    thus 
staked  on  the  will  of  the  landlord,  and 
without  the  security  of  law.     He  desired 
to  afford  the  tenant  security  for  that  out- 
lay, and  that  before  he  was  deprived  of 
possession  he  should  have  compensation  in 
proportion  to   the   improvements  he  had 
created.      His   object  was  to   carry  into 
effect  the   propositions    stated    by   Lord 
Stanley  in  his  speech  in  1846,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  great  portion  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  was  held  by  incumbered  proprie- 
tors, or  under  strict  settlements,  and  that 
H  was  therefore  necessary   to  encourage 
tenants  to  make  the  requisite  improve- 
ments; and  that  what  he  asked  Parliament 
to  do  was  to  establish  as  law  in  Ireland 


that  which  was  the  custom  and  law  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  said  that  according  to  the 
custom  in  England  the  landlord's  previous 
consent  was  not  required.      There  was  a 
case  of  "  Ludlam  v.  Mousley,"  reported 
in  the  Jurist  last  December,  an  appeal 
against  a  decision  of  the  County  Court  of 
Derbyshire.     The  outgoing  tenant  claim- 
ed, according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  repaid  by  the  landlord  a  portion 
of   the  expense  of  some  tile  and  brick 
draining  done  without  the  landlord's  con- 
sent or  knowledge.     The  latter  insisted 
that  the  custom  only  applied  to  cases  where 
the  landlord's  consent  had  been  given;  but 
the  jury  found  otherwise.      It  was  then 
argued,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that 
the  usage  was  an  unreasonable  custom; 
but  the  Judges  dismissed  the  appeal,  find- 
ing the  landlord  liable.   He  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford) was  thus  able  to  show  that  his  propo- 
sition, enabling  the  tenant  to  claim  com^ 
pensation  for  improvements  that  were  not 
consented  to  by  the  landlord,  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  custom  of  this  coun- 
try.    The  Bill  which  he  had  to  submit  to 
the  House,  enabling  a  tenant  to  claim  re- 
muneration for  improvements,  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  rights  of  the  landlord. 
In  the  preamble  the  reasons  were  stated 
for  bringing  forward  the  Bill,  of  which  the 
provisions  were  included  under  five  differ- 
ent heads,  relating  to  the  estimation   of 
improvements  of  the  soil,  buildings,  &c., 
by  which  the  fee-simple  interest  of  land 
was  increased,  the  preventing  of  evictions 
without  payment  to  tenants  of  the  value 
of  improvements,   and   other  particulars. 
The  Bill  in  its  leading  features  was  the 
same  as  a  Bill  he  had  brought  forward  in 
a  previous  year.     There  were,   however, 
some  additional  clauses  to  the  Bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  temporary  protection  to 
the  tenant  from  arbitrary  eviction.    Those 
clauses  were  introduced  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  to  which 
he  had  before  referred.  It  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  say  that  the  Bill  was  in  a  per- 
fect state;  and  he  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
any  amendments  that  might  be  proposed 
in   accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  its  opera- 
tion.     Where  a  tenant  claimed  compensa- 
tion,  it  was   proposed   that  each    party 
should  name  arbitrators;  the  arbitrators  to 
appoint  an  umpire;  but  if  they  did  not  ap- 
point one,  or  no  award  should  be  made,  the 
matter  to  be  returned  for  decision  to  the 
assistant  barrister  in  all  cases  under  1002., 
and  in  all  cases  above  lOOl,  to  the  Judge 
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of  Assize.  He  did  not  saj  that  such  tri- 
bunals might  be  the  best;  in  the  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, it  was  proposed  that  a  Government 
Commissioner  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  those  questions,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  whether  an  appointment  of  that 
sort  should  be  made,  or  whether  the  deci- 
sion should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  barrister,  or  Judge  of  Assize.  It 
was  said  by  some  persons  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  this  Bill,  because  the 
country  would  be  regenerated  by  the  sales 
under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  A 
great  deal  might  be  done  by  those  sales, 
but  unless  they  could  secure  the  tenant  in 
the  value  of  the  property  he  had  created, 
those  sales  would  rather  be  an  evil,  be- 
cause the  new  comers  would  perhaps  pay 
less  respect  to  the  tenant-right  than  the 
old  ones  had  done.  It  was  said  that  this 
measure  was  an  interference  with  private 
rights,  but  he  denied  it  was  so.  He 
maintained  that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
regulate  the  transactions  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  such  a  manner  as  the  public 
interest  would  require.  He  maintained 
that  the  State  had,  on  various  occasions, 
assumed  that  right.  The  landlords  of  Ire- 
land had  declared  their  adliesion  to  the 
principle  he  now  contended  for,  at  an  im- 
portant meeting  held  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1847,  and  which  was  attended  by  seven- 
teen Peers  and  thirty-seven  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  following  Resolution 
was  passed : — 

"  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
the  tenant's  own  capital  upon  his  land,  his  right 
to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements 
should  he  recognised  by  law." 

He  called  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
not  to  draw  back  from  the  declaration  that 
they  had  then  made,  but  honestly  to  carry 
it  out.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  emigra- 
tion that  was  going  on — an  emigration  that, 
to  a  certain  degree,  he  rejoiced  at;  for  he 
must  rejoice  at  anything  that  would  enable 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  get 
into  a  better  position.  Let  them  reflect 
on  that  emigration,  and  on  the  fact  that 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  was  going 
away  from  it.  He  should  wish  by  all  fair 
means  to  stop  an  emigration  of  that  kind, 
and  it  could  only  be  stopped  by  giving  the 
people  who  were  leaving  it  compensation 
for  the  value  of  their  labour.  Let  them 
only  think  of  the  immense  aggregate  sum 
that  was  carried  away  by  those  people.  It 
was  computed  that  2y0,000I.  had  annually 
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left  the  eonntrj  within  the  last  fevr 
He  appealed  to  the  Government  and  to  ih» 
noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Govenuneiit 
to  permit  this  Bill  to  be  oonBidered.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GoTmniiieiil 
had  not  stated  that  the  GoTeniment  iii*> 
tended  to  propose  any  measure  on  the  sab* 
jeot,  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  8.  Crawford) 
had  the  greater  claim  upon  the  noble  Lord 
and  upon  the  Government  to  consider  the 
question.  He  hoped  hon.  Membere  would 
think  that  the  princifde  of  the  Bill  should 
be  supported;  and  as  to  the  details,  he 


willing  that  they  should  be  arranged  in  auT 
manner  that  would  be  deemed  most  ao- 
visable.  In  conclusion^  he  moved  for  leate 
to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Mb.  KEOGH  seconded  the  Molaon. 

Sir  G.  GRET  sud,  that  the  Honae» 
having  upon  several  former  oceasiims 
given  leave  to  the  hon.  Member  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill  npoB 
this  subject,  it  was  not  his  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  offer  aaj  ob^ 
struction  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  taking 
the  same  course  on  the  present  oecasioii. 
But,  in  stating  thus  mnoh,  he  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  hon.  Member  to  say  thai 
if  his  Bill  were  of  the  same  charaoter  as 
that  which  had  been  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  on  a  former  occasion,  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  could  hold  ont  no  hope  that  be 
would  support  the  second  reading.  Tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted  to  we  evilsi 
unfortunately  too  well  known^  that  were 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  lA 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  had  alluded 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  tenants  for  im- 
provements, and  to  the  vast  amomt  of 
land  that  was  occupied  by  tenants  at  will; 
he  also  alluded  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
land  held  in  very  small  lots  by  the  tenants 
of  a  landlord  who,  perhaps,  owned  a  large 
tract  of  counti7 — to  the  system  of  mM- 
dlemen — all  which,  he  said,  led  to  bad 
husbandry,  great  diseontent,  and  other 
evils  with  which  they  were  unibrtmuil^ 
too  well  acquainted.  Now,  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  must  say  he  thought  that  the  re- 
medy proposed  by  the  hon.  flontlawiaa 
on  former  oocasions,  and  whieh  he  seemed 
to  be  now  about  to  propose  again,  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  those  evilsi  or 
remove  the  causes  that  had  led  to  them. 
The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  enacting  a  law  to  allow  eon* 
pensation  to  tenants  for  improvements 
which  increased  the  valae  of  the  land, 
utterly  irrespectife  of  tbe  rent  whi<^  was 
paid  by  the  tenant  for  the   oeeapithm 
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of  the  land.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
views  were  to  be  carried  out,  it  was  clear 
that  in  that  remedy  must  be  included  an 
arbitrary  determination  by  Parliament  of 
the  amount  of  rent  that  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land.  They  had  had  repeat- 
ed discussions  upon  this  subject,  and 
yariouB  attempts  had  been  made  by  repeat- 
ed Governments  to  deal  with  it.  These 
circumstances  proved  the  great  difficulty — 
if  not  impossibility — of  legislating  effec- 
tively upon  the  question.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  but  slightly  to  the  crime 
and  outrage  that  at  present  prevailed  in 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the 
combination  which  at  present  existed  in  a 
portion  of  Ireland  was  a  combination  to 
effect  by  force,  by  terror,  and  intimidation, 
not  a  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  im- 
provements effected  upon  the  land,  but  a 
redaction  of  rents.  Now,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  such  a  combination 
must  be  met  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
coercion  had  been  asked  for  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  landlords*  rents. 
Coercion  was  not  sought  for  such  an  ob- 
ject. The  Government  were  anxiously 
endeavouring  by  the  ordinary  existing  law 
to  put  an  effectual  check  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  of  terror  and  intimi- 
dation. Whatever  might  be  the  assumed 
rights  of  the  landlord,  this  system  of  ter- 
ror must  be  met  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  If, 
however,  the  Government  were  determined 
to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  the  law  to 
bear  against  the  offenders,  they  were  also 
entttied  to  claim  the  co-operation  of  all 
lliose  who  were  really  anxious  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land; 
and  that  co-operation  could  only  be  effec- 
tually given  by  their  combined  action  with 
Government.  Let  the  rents  be  fairly  as- 
«688ed,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  law  enforced  with  justice  and 
firmness.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  proposal  in  Sir  J,ohn  Davies's 
lime,  to  fix  the  amount  of  land  to  be  held 
1^  the  tenant,  and  the  amount  of  rent, 
to  be  paid ;  but  was  he  now  prepared  to  go 
to  that  extent  ?  Mere  compensation  for  im- 
provements would  not  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  the  want  of  such  compensa- 
tion was  in  many  cases  not  the  cause  of  those 
evils.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  he  was  told 
ni  an  estate  belonging  to  a  nobleman  upon 
wliieh  there  were  3,000  tenants,  not  one 


of  whom  occupied  three  acres  of  land* 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
not  a  shilling  of  rent  could  be  obtained, 
notwithstanding  which  the  tenants  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  soil  upon  which 
they  had  lived  so  long;  the  landlord  was 
expected  to  forego  his  rent,  and  thus  it 
became  a  matter  of  life  and  dekth  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenantry.  Why,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  these  people 
to  work  for  wages  in  that  part  of  the 
country  or  elsewhere,  or  to  increase  the 
stream  of  emigration,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  with  satisfaction. 
He  was  only  anxious  to  remove  any  im- 
pression which  the  hon.  Member  might 
entertain  that  by  consenting  to  his  intro- 
ducing his  Bill,  he  looked  forward  with 
sanguine  expectations  to  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  by  Parliament,  unless 
there  were  material  alterations  made  in  it. 
Mb.  GRATTAN  said,  he  wished  the 
minds  of  English  Members  to  be  disabused 
of  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department — that  the  combina- 
tion existing  in  the  north  of  Ireland  was  a 
combination  to  lower  rents.  He  could  not 
attribute  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Chambre  or 
Mr.  Bateson  to  a  combination  having  such 
an  object.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
state  the  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  houses 
were  pulled  down  over  the  heads  of  their 
occupants,  and  that  men  had  gone  into 
houses  to  set  fire  to  them  to  force  the 
tenants  out.  He  would  ask  English  Gen- 
tlemen whether  these  were  English  prac- 
tices ?  The  Government  should  know 
the  real  cause  of  the  disturbances  by 
means  of  their  law  officers,  and  if  they 
did  not  apply  a  remedy  they  should  exone- 
rate the  character  of  the  people.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford) 
did  not  propose  to  appoint  a  set  of  men  to 
fix  an  arbitrary  amount  of  rent;  but  he 
merely  proposed  to  appoint  persons  who 
would  decide  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  the  tenant  was  entitled  for  any 
improvements  he  might  have  made.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  referred  at  all 
to  the  case  of  improvements  effected  by 
the  tenants.  It  was  unjust  that  a  person 
should  expend  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  improvement  of  the  estate  occupied  by 
him,  and  be  then  turned  out  of  possession 
without  compensation.  In  no  case  ought 
the  landlord  to  be  exonerated  from  giving 
compensation.  A  great  deal  of  the  evil  which 
existed  in  Ireland  arose  from  absenteeism. 
He  knew  of  a  property  which  was  worth 
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24,5002.  actually  sold   for  14,0002.;  and 
why?     Because    it    was    overrun    by  a 
population  of  idle  people.     But  who  was 
the  proprietor    of    that    property?     An 
Englishman,  who  lived  away,  and  never 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  landlord.    With 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  3,000  individuals 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  who  had  not  paid 
any  rent  for  the  last  three  years,  what  was 
the  fact  ?     They  were  small  tenants  on 
the  Bath  estate,  which  was  worth  42,0002. 
a  year,  hut  one  of  the  proprietors  of  which 
had  never  been  in  Ireland.     The  tenants 
occupied  not  moro  than  two  or  three  acres 
of  silicious  soil,  out  of  which  they  got  what 
they  could,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
praise  which  had  been  bestowed  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  aji)sentee  proprietors, 
those  poor  creatures  were  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject misery.  The  result  of  the  absenteeism 
of  English  proprietors  was  seen  in  that 
instance,  where  in  a  series  of  years  an 
able,  active,  and   an  intelligent  body  of 
men  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Much  had  been  said  about  getting  rid  of 
the  Irish  from  the  land,  but  there  never 
was  a  greater  mistake.    Those  whom  they 
should  rid  the  country  of  were  the  English 
absentee  landlords.     Let  them  send  awav 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,   and    Lord    Palmerston,   and 
sell  their  lands  to  those  who  would  reside, 
and  let  Ireland  be  left  free   to  manage 
her  own  affairs.     Let  them  apply  to  those 
absentees   what   Bonaparte  said   to    the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond  when  ho  claimed 
the  territory  of  Aubigne,  **  He  may  have  it 
if  he  lives  on  it.'*    He  would  have  all  those 
noble  absentees  put  up  to  auction.     There 
would  be  sense  in  that;  but  there  was  a 
fatal  error  in  exporting  ablebodied  Irish- 
men to  the  shores  of  America.     The  evils 
of  absenteeism  were  most  grievous,  and 
many  cases  of  the  greatest  distress  had 
come  under  his  own  immediate  observation, 
arising  entirely  from  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  English  proprietors  of  Irish  estates 
to  discharge  the  duties  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  them  to  perform.     When   Irish 
proprietors  were  reproached  as  being  bad 
landlords,  and  when  letters  were  written 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  to  a  journal  which 
had  maligned,  vilified,  and  abused  every 
man  connected  with  Ireland  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  laudation,  it  was  time  that 
the  Irish  landlords  should  come  forth  and 
vindicate  themselves   against    those  foul 
aspersions.     He  would  contrast  the  condi- 
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tion  of  tho  estates  of  English  absentes 
landlords  with  ihat  of  the  estates  of  resi- 
dent Irish   landlords,  with  the  riew  of 
showing  that  while  the  latter  were  effec- 
tually protected  against  agrarian  outrage, 
the  former  were  constantly  suffering  from 
that  species  of  lawless  violence.   A  vulgar 
idea  prevailed  that  Irish  landlords  were 
solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  get  money 
from  their  tenants.     So  far  from  that  was 
the  case,  that  he  knew  of  instances  where 
landlords  in  this  country  had  resorted  to 
measures  to  get  rents  which   no    Irish 
landlord  would  ever  think  of    adopting. 
The  Irish  people  entertained  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  GoTemmont  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  make  them  quit  their 
own  country,  whether  they  would  or  no.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Government  thought 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  Irish  proprietors, 
Ireland  would  then  become  tranquil,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  complete  control  of  this  country. 
But  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
While,  through  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Bill,  they  were  introducing  a  new  set  of 
proprietors  of  Irish  property,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  de- 
clined to  require  from  those  new  proprie-' 
tors  any  compensation  to  the  tenants  who 
had  previously  improved  those  estates,  or 
any  fixed  rent  for  the  future.     What  was 
the  working  of  that  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  ?    It  was  to  remove  the  present  race 
of  Irish  landlords;  and  to  substitute  whom  f 
Tobacconists,  shoemakers,  and  shopkeep- 
ers ;    men    without    education,    without 
manners,  without  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple.    There  never  was  a  worse  plan,  or 
one  better  calculated  to  bring  on  a  rerolu- 
tion  in  that  country,  than  to  get  rid  of  the 
resident  Irish  proprietors,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  absentee  landlords,  or  poor  land^ 
lords,  who  could  become  such  merely  by 
virtue  of  having  some  3,0002.  or  4,000l 
at  their  command,  but  who    could   not 
assist  their  tenants.    While  this  Honse 
was  '  debating   and   disputing,    the  Irish 
people  were  dying,  or  were  carrying  with 
them  to  America  the  hostility  which  they 
had  towards  England,  and  to  nurse  feelings 
of  vengeance  which  they  would  wreak  on  a 
future  day.     The  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  to 
adjust  the  relations  existing  between  Umd- 
lord  and  tenant  was,  in  many  points,  a  rea- 
sonable and  a  proper  one;  and  he  called 
upon  the  Government  to  admit  the  principle, 
which  was  one  of  justice  and  one  of  peaee. 
If  they  lost  the  present  opportunity,  they 
would  leave  a  wound  rankling  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish  nation  (for,  notwithstandiog 
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all  the  efforts  of  the  Goyernment,  thej  had 
not  yet  lost  the  Irish  heart),  which  the 
Ministry  would  have  cause  to  regret  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  lives.  They  might 
yet  want  all  the  men  whom  their  harsh 
and  unjust  legislation  was  hanishing  to  an- 
other clime.  If  a  foreign  army  were  to 
land  in  Ireland  they  might  at  present  walk 
for  miles  and  miles  without  encountering 
any  opposition,  for  the  entire  country,  espe- 
cially Mayo  and  the  west,  was  depopulated; 
and  one  of  his  tenants  had  stated  to  him 
that  he  had  walked  a  short  time  since  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  not  only  without 
seeing  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  hut 
neither  dog,  cow,  nor  horse.  Was  it 
not  a  shame-^though  most  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  smiling — was  it 
not  shameful  that  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  English  Legislature  had 
placed  the  Irish  nation  in  such  a  state  as 
this? 

Mn.  HUME  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  regret  to  the  charges  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman    (Mr.   Grattan)    had    hrought 
against  the  Government  and  against  the 
occupants  of  the  henches  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House.     He  (Mr. 
Hume)  did  not  see  the  justice  of  the  accu- 
sations; and  he  certainly  did  not  see  the 
advantages  of  them.     The  House  would 
be  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  if, 
instead  of  urging  these  charges,  ho  would 
tell  the  House  what  this  Motion  really 
meant.     Surely  there  were  hon.  Memhers 
present  who  were  capahle  of  explaining  to 
the  House  what  it  was  the  Irish  people 
wanted,  and  what  it  was  the  landlords  oh- 
jected  to.     Let    the    House    understand 
what  was  really  the  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  run  into  matters  which  did 
not  relate  to  it  in  any  degree.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  question  was  of   the 
greatest  importance,  and  excited  tho  ut- 
most interest  in  Ireland.     There  had  been 
numerous  meetings  respecting  what  was 
called  tenant-right  in  Ireland,  and  he  had 
read  the  reports  of  these  meetings.     He 
had,  however,  noticed  that  the  discussions 
hi  Ireland  had  been  of  a  very  one-sided 
character.     There  had  been  an  assertion, 
not  an  argument,  in  this  matter;  and  even 
the  Irish  Members  who  had  spoken  had 
not  stated  at  all  definitely  the  principles 
upon    which    tenant-right    rested.      The 
House  of  Commons  was,  however,  the  fit- 
ting arena  for  temperate  discussion;  and 
he  hoped  that,  on  this  occasion,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen representing   Irish    constituencies 
would  enter  upon  this  discussion  temper- 


ately and  in  a  candid  spirit.  Ireland  had 
long  been  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition, 
and  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  misrule 
of  the  Government.  He  had  been  in  hopes 
matters  were  getting  better;  and  he  was 
not  satisfied  that  there  had  not  been  some 
improvement.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Grattan)  made  some  most  absurd  com- 
plaints. The  hon.  Member  saw  an  evil 
in  that  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  which  intro- 
duced into  the  class  of  landed  proprietors 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with 
trade,  and  who  had  originally  had  nothing 
to  do  with  land.  But  in  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
opinion,  if  there  was  anything  calculated 
to  regenerate  Ireland,  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  capitalists  .to  manage  the  land. 
The  hon.  Member  also  deplored  the  emigra- 
tion that  was  going  on.  But  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
could  not  see  anything  but  good  in  the 
departure  of  persons  who,  if  they  remain- 
ed in  Ireland,  could  find  no  work;  and  it 
was  for  their  own  benefit  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  find  work  elsewhere.  As 
regarded  this  Bill,  he  could  not  approve  of 
it,  so  far  as  he  at  present  understood  it. 
He  gave  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford)  every  credit  for  the 
most  humane  desire  to  serve  his  country- 
But  the  principle  of  tenant-right. 


men. 


as  expounded  by  the  hon.  Member,  was, 
in  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion,  nothing  less 
than  the  principle  of  communism.  It  was 
a  principle  which  implied  spoliation,  and 
would  lead  to  the  robbery  of  all  property. 
He  would,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  fur- 
ther from  the  Gentlemen  from  Ireland 
their  views  upon  the  question.  He  was 
anxious  for  a  full  and  fair  discussion,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  understand 
better  the  exact  character  of  the  remedy 
proposed  in  this  Bill.  He  had  very  de- 
cided convictions  on  the  point.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  very  moment  they  de- 
stroyed property  they  destroyed  society. 
He  objected  to  the  Bill  for  other  reasons. 
He  could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  proposing 
a  uniform  system  for  all  Ireland.  They  had 
no  uniform  system  for  England,  nor  would 
a  uniform  system  work  in  England.  They 
had  one  system  of  tenure  in  Norfolk,  and 
another  system  in  Cumberland;  and  there 
should  be  no  arbitrary  uniformity  in  any 
country.  They  must  trust  in  Ireland  to 
private  bargaining;  and  the  only  practica- 
ble tenant-right  would  be  in  passing  laws 
to  remove  every  impediment  which  pre- 
cluded fair  and  equal  dealing  between 
landlord  and  tenant.     But  the    question 
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had  been  very  imperfectly  explained,  and 
he  trusted  that  they  would  hear  something 
more  explicit  and  explanatory  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland  than 
what  had  been  afforded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan)  that 
evening. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  whatever  had 
been  the  information  that  had  resulted  or 
would  result  from  the  present  discussion, 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  all  events, 
had  done  very  little  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
cult question.  The  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  befall  a  country  was,  that  it 
should  find  itself  with  a  Government  who 
in  times  of  danger  or  difficulty  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  govern  it  rightly; 
and,  judging  from  the.  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  that  country  was  in  such  a  po- 
sition. Nothing  was  more  futile  than 
for  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  he 
would  meet  the  present  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land by  that  old  system  of  coercion,  by 
that  vain  attempt  at  what  he  called 
strengthening  the  law  there,  or  by  an 
alteration  in  the  jury  system.  By  any- 
thing so  shallow  as  this,  the  unhappy  state 
of  Ireland  could  never  be  settled;  and  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken,  had  acted 
much  more  fairly  and  candidly,  not  only 
with  the  Houso  but  with  the  country,  in 
calling  upon  those  Irish  Members  who  de- 
fended tenant-right  to  come  forward.  He 
(Mr.  Roche)  was  not  prepared  to  approve 
altogether  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate,  for 
one,  to  say  that  many  things  might  be  done 
in  Ireland  to  settle  to  a  certain  extent  the 
unhappy  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  In  dealing  with  this  question  they 
had  first  to  consider  what  were  the  rela- 
tions of  landlords  and  tenants.  These  re- 
lations were  the  relations  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  nothing  else.  Landlord  and 
tenant  ought  to  deal  with  one  another, 
and  to  be  dealt  with,  as  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor; and  the  question  was,  why  were 
not  debtors  and  creditors  in  connection 
with  land  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  ordinary  debtors  and  creditors  ?  The 
ordinary  debtor  and  creditor  law  was  on 
a  most  satisfactory  footing.  The  special 
debtor  and  creditor  law,  in  respect  to  land- 
lord and  tenants,  was  on  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory footing.  The  ^result  was  the  evil 
which  they  saw  in  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland.  Whoever  heard  of  paying  but- 
chers' bills  or  bakers'  bills  with  bullet  ? 
Yet  the  agrarian  outrages  and  murders  in 


Ireland  were  the  direct  eonseqiioiMet  of  the 
system  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  heldug 
land.     These  relations,  within  the  oogmi- 
ance  of  the  Government,  were  diagracefid 
to  the  Government.     Wai  the  law  m  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  adminutered  m 
the  same  just  and  and  fair  spirit  aa  between 
other  debtors  and  orediton  ?  No ;  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  land  was  tyrannical*  nnjotl, 
and  unfair.     The  first  great  difierenee  was 
in  the  law  of  distress,  which  allowed  a  land* 
lord  to  obtain  his  rent  by  most  tyraanieal 
means,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  power 
which  no  one  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise over  another.    At  present  rents  in 
Ireland  were  far  too  high,  and  there  was  a 
most  iniquitous  system  of  raokrent.  Now*  if 
the  system  of  distraint  were  abolished*  radL« 
rents  would  be  rendered  almost  impossible^ 
for  if  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  sne  te 
those  rents  in  the  same  way  as  a  baker  or 
butcher  was  obliged  to  sue,  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  letting  his  land  at  wmA 
high  rates.  Letting  the  land  over  its  Talnsb 
the  landlord  knew  that  he  woold  not  bo 
able  to  recover  the  rent  through  the  oidi* 
nary  means;  and  henoe  the  laws  whieh  had 
been  passed  to  secure  his  artifidal  rights. 
Long  arrears  were  a  result  of  the  radk* 
rent  system,  and  the  tenant  who  hod  long 
arrears  hanging  over  his  head  conld  not  bo 
otherwise  than  a  dispirited  and  nneneigetis 
man.     No  one  would  maintain  those  ar- 
rears unless  he  had  a  reasonable  ezpeeta- 
tion   of  getting  them;  and  if  the  law  of 
distraint  were  removed,  those  arrears  wooM 
become  speculative,  and  would  be  therefine 
abandoned.     Again,  Ireland  never  ooold 
be  improved  unless  the  occupying  tenants 
had  a  more  -  commercial  spirit  than  thoj 
possessed  at  present.     They  must  become 
more  industrious,  and  that  spirit  most  be 
met  by  facilities  for  eommeroial  eredit 
Now  under  the  present  system  of  distroiati 
nobody  thought  of  lending  money  upon  bis 
bill  to  an  occupying  tenant,  becanse  no  one 
knew,  with  the  exception  of  the  landlord. 
how  the  occupier  stood  in  a  pcMunisiT 
point  of  view.     The  consequence  was  that 
the   tenant-farmers    of   Ireland   were    a 
class  of  men  who,  commercially  speakiqg, 
had  no  credit  at  all,  and  without  that  cr^ 
dit  they  could  never  be  prosperous.     Lot 
hon.  Gentlemen  consider  what  a  degrad- 
ing influence  the  law  of  distnunt  exereisod. 
How  could  any  man  entertain  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  when  it  might  be  in  the  power 
of  the  landlord,  by  a  single  scratch  of  his 
pen,  to  take  everything  he  possessed,  not 
perhaps,  in  satiafiMtion  idoia  own  debt» 
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bnt  of  th&t  of  his  predecessor  on  the 
farm  ?  He  belieyed,  then,  that  if  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  were  assimilated  to 
that  existing  between  other  debtors  and 
creditors,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to 
place  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
on  a  safe  and  satisfactory  footing.  It  was 
not  a  very  inviting  thing  for  an  indepen- 
dent Member,  as  he  believed  he  might  be 
termed,  to  be  called  on  to  discuss  a  subject 
so  difficult  as  this  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment set  so  many  bad  examples.  Go- 
vernments might  make  the  mistake  of 
doing  nothing  :  which  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isten  were  often  guilty  of  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  or  that  of  which  they  were  guilty 
still  more  often-— of  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
The  Prime  Minister,  in  1850,  put  into  Her 
Majesty's  mouth  an  admission  that  the 
state  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  was 
unsatisfactory  and  ought  to  be  discussed; 
but  the  Government  had  not  acted  on  that 
admission.  Last  year,  to  be  sure,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  a  great  bustle,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  settle  the  whole  business,  brought 
in  a  Bill,  which  was  allowed  to  hang  up  all 
the  Session,  till  it  fell  in  "the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents  "  at  the  close  of  Parliament. 
If  Ireland  followed  the  example  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  she  would  be  very  tranquil 
indeed;  bnt  the  activity  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited on  that  occasion  was  only  the 
greater  contrast  to  his  present  neglect.  As 
the  representative  for  fifteen  years  of  the 
largest  agricultural  constituency  in  Ireland, 
he  called  on  the  Government  to  let  them 
know  the  worst  or  know  the  best — to  say 
they  were  going  to  do  nothing,  or  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  They  had  intimated 
ihej  would  not  allow  this  Bill  to  go  beyond 
a  eertain  stage.  What,  then,  had  they  got 
ready  on  this  most  important  subject  ? 
They  had  refused  to  state  their  intentions 
on  this  occasion.  They  felt,  and  had  ad- 
mitted, their  responsibility;  but  they  were 
trotting  off  Arom  their  responsibility  in  such 
a  speech  as  the  House  had  had  that  night 
fnm  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  were  trifling  with  this  question. 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  disgraceful  and 
shocking.  The  population  was  diminishing 
at  a  fearful  state.  In  1851,  250,000  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  landed  at  New  York. 
This  was  at  one  port :  they  could  not  guess 
at  the  numbers  who  had  shipped  themselves 
to  the  ports  of  our  own  American  colonies. 
In  a  very  few  years,  if  this  went  on,  Ire- 
land would  be  a  desert.  They  would  make  a 


desert :  and  they  would  call  the  desolation 
peace.  But  those  who  were  left  were  not 
bettered  by  the  emigration.  They  could 
not  put  their  hands  upon  any  one  class 
in  Ireland,  and  say,  that  that  class  was 
prospering.  The  commercial  class  was  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  The  landed  pro- 
prietary were  by  no  means  in  an  en- 
viable position.  The  occupying  farmers 
were  even  worse  off.  The  fund  for  the 
employment  of  labour  had  been  so  dimi- 
nished that  one  half  of  the  labour  remain- 
ing in  Ireland  was  unemployed.  Horrible 
and  shocking  murders  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  in  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity there  was  suffering  and  depression. 
They  had  heard  something  of  the  Tenant 
League  that  night. .  This  was  a  body 
composed  of  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen — ^men  well  qualified 
from  their  position  and  calling  to  judge 
rightly.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opin- 
ion that  much  of  this  ruin,  that  all 
the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  were 
the  consequences  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  Government 
were  therefore  bound  not  to  deny  their  al- 
legations without  very  deep  consideration. 
Yet  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
prove  that  the  Tenant  League  were  wrong; 
but  let  them  not  treat  it  with  perfect  indif- 
ference. If  the  Government  felt  them- 
selves unequal  to  dealing  with  the  difficulty, 
let  them  say  so;  but  let  them  not,  on  ad- 
mitting their  own  incapacity,  at  the  same 
time  declare  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
by  others.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  expressly  calculated  to  provoke 
and  foment  agitation.  Agitation  was  in- 
jurious per  se  —  was  destructive  to  the 
commercial  well-being  of  Ireland ;  but 
agitation  was  the  only  resource  of  a 
country  when  its  affairs  were  inefficiently 
conducted  by  its  Government. 

Mb.  MOORE  would  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume),  and  would  endeavour,  cate- 
gorically, and  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
to  state  to  the  House  what  was  the  evil 
of  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  complained.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford)  was  not  before  the 
House,  he  (Mr.  Moore)  would  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  relation  of  the  wrong, 
and  would  not  enter  at  all  into  the  remedy. 
And  to  confine  himself  still  more  carefully 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience 
and  observation,  he  would  limit  himself  to 
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the  state  of  the  case  in  that  province  and 
in  that  county  in  which  he  resided,  and 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
Ahout  200  years  ago  the  English  people 
drove  the  whole  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
from  every  other  part  of  Ireland  into  Con- 
naught,  giving  them  the  other  alternative 
of  **  Hell,"  which,  however,  they  did  not 
choose  to  adopt.  Since  that  time  the 
possessors  of  the  soil  of  that  country  had 
scarcely  reclaimed  an  acre  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
heen  driven.  They  had  scarcely  huilt  a 
farm-house;  they  had  scarcely  constructed  a 
farm-yard;  they  had  scarcely  made  a  fence; 
they  had  scarcely  dug  a  drain.  The  old 
population,  driven  hy  the  English  con- 
querors into  that  country,  had,  hy  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brow,  by  the  toil  of 
their  own  hands,  reclaimed  a  howling  wil- 
derness into  a  fertile  land.  And  since 
that  time,  year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  the  landlords  had  grasped  and 
confiscated  the  property  which  the  tenant 
had  created;  thus  generation  after  gene- 
ration driving  him  further  into  the  w^ilder- 
ness,  again  to  dig,  again  to  fertilise,  and 
again  to  be  confiscated.  Was  not  that  a 
great  moral  wrong?  The  object  sought 
was  to  make  that  moral  wrong  a  legal 
wrong;  or  rather  to  prevent  that  moral 
wrong  by  the  creation  of  a  great  legal 
right,  by  obtaining  for  the  tenant  that 
property  which  his  own  toil  had  cre- 
ated. The  question  whether  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  would  effect 
the  purpose,  would  be  a  matter  for  further 
consideration.  But  he  (Mr.  Moore)  was 
quite  sure  that  every  reasonable  and  feeling 
man  in  that  House  would  be  most  anxious 
to  give  any  measure  introduced  for  so 
humane,  and  good,  and  just  an  object,  the 
most  impartial  consideration.  If  any  par- 
ticle of  partiality  was  admitted  into  their 
minds,  it  would,  he  hoped,  bo  in  favour  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed  —  those  against 
whom  they  had  for  so  many  years  been 
legislating. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  observed  that,  as  he 
understood  the  [proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member,  he  would  vest  in  the  landlords 
now  just  so  much  property  as  they  had 
when  Ireland  was  desolate  and  waste  300 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MOORE  explained :  He  did  not 
claim  for  the  tenant  restitution  of  any 
wrong  committed,  *but  that  the  wrong 
should  not  be  allowed  in  future. 

Sir  JOHN  young  continued:  The 
only  view  he  had  in  making  a  reference  to 

Mr,  Moore 


the  hon.  Gentleman's  argament  was  to  re] 
pudiate  the  exaggerated  views  he  had  ad" 
vanced.  As  to  the  Bill  before  them»  whe' 
ther  from  the  shape  of  the  House,  from  Dr« 
Rcid,  or  from  the  low  tone  in  which  the  hon* 
Member  spoke,  he  confessed  he  had  only 
heard  one  observation  of  the  speech  of  Uie 
hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  its  introduction. 
The  first  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion  was  a  mere  delusion,  for  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  deal  with  such  a  sub- 
ject by  legislation;  but  Government  had 
not  done  very  wisely  in  their  present  con- 
duct, after  the  course  they  had  taken  in 
former  years.  For  the  Mover  and  for  his 
motives  he  wished  to  speak  with  e?erj 
respect;  but  he  must  say  that,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  hon.  Member  approached 
the  question,  he  (Sir  J.  Young)  was  hope- 
less of  any  solution  to  it  being  derired 
from  its  means.  His  Bill  would,  in  effeet, 
transfer  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  land»  and  it 
would,  like  every  other  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, do  more  than  the  Mover  proposed  to 
effect.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  the  improving  tenant  was  one 
deserving  of  the  greatest  consideration; 
and  that  the  more  it  was  discussed  the 
greater  was  the  chance  of  its  solution  and 
the  light  that  would  be  thrown  upon  it. 
The  hon.  Member  represented  the  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster  as  a  benefit,  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  the  tenant,  and  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  tranquillity  of  Ubter.  He 
was  prepared  to  deny  both  these  assertions, 
and,  as  one  on  whose  property  in  Ulster 
the  custom  flourished  in  full  luxuriance,  he 
asserted  it  was  an  evil  to  the  tenant. 
Take  the  case  of  a  tenant  leaving  a  farm 
let  at  a  high  rent.  The  incoming  tenant 
gave  so  much  money  to  the  man  that  was 
leaving;  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  lost  just  so 
much  money — the  use  of  it  was  entirely 
lost  to  the  land,  and  the  owner  was  not 
only  deprived  of  the  principal  but  of  the 
interest.  He  would  never  get  one  farthing 
of  that  money  back  so  long  as  he  worked 
the  farm;  but  so  soon  as  he  was  insolvent* 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  and  go  to  Amenea 
and  elsewhere,  he  would  receive  a  propor- 
tion of  the  sum  he  had  paid  on  entering. 
Then,  when  he  fell  into  difficulties,  down 
came  the  landlord  and  deducted  the  ar- 
rears, so  that  the  custom  was  not  good  for 
the  tenant,  but  for  the  inconsiderate,  rack- 
renting  landlord,  who  let  his  land  so  high 
the  tenant  could  not  live  on  it.  It  might 
bo  asked,  why  the  custom  prevailed  in 
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Ulster  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  competi- 
tion for  property  was  greater  there  than 
elsewhere;  in  the  second  place,  the  per- 
sons  who  had   settled    in   the   north    of 
Ireland  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies had  introduced  the  culture  of  flax 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  en- 
abled them  to  get  money  which  they  ad- 
vanced on  the  land;  and  the  real  secret  of 
the  tenant-right  was,  that  the  people  in 
the  north  were  constantly  making  small 
sums  of  money  which  they  wished  to  in- 
vest in  the  land.     To  extend  this  practice, 
instead  of  being  a  benefit,  would  be  a  mis- 
chief to  the  agriculture  and  people  of  Ire- 
land;  but  that  was  a  perfectly  different 
question    from    considering    the    law    of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.     No  one 
was  more  anxious  to  have  the  law  reme- 
died; but  what  he  wished  was  that  some 
learned  Gentleman  should  propose  a  mea- 
sure that  would  give  them  a  firm  basis  on 
which  to  proceed  in  future.     As  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  Member,  that  tenant- 
right  secured  the  tranquillity  of   Ulster, 
he  might  as  well  say  that  the  tranquillity 
of  Scotland  was  secured  100  years  ago  by 
the  payment   of   blackmail.      No    doubt 
those  who  paid  it  were,  in  a  sense,  secured 
from  having  their   cattle   swept  off;    but 
would  the  hon.  Member  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
perpetuate  such  a  custom  ?     By  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  tenant  obtained,  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  that  protection 
which  the  law  ought  to  afford  him  gra- 
tuitously.     At   present  the   law   did   not 
bejoret  such  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the 
tenant  as  to   induce  him  to  lay  out   his 
money  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm, 
and  this  was  a  state  of  things  that  im- 
peratively demanded  a  remedy. 

Mb.  SADLEIR  considered  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  addressed  the  House 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  Bill  which 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce.  He  (Mr. 
Sadleir)  did  not  think,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  there  would  be  any  en- 
couragement to  an  indolent  or  ill- conducted 
tenant.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  shown,  in 
the  countv  with  which  he  was  connected, 
what  he  considered  the  vicious  working 
of  the  Tenant  Right.  He  had  put  the 
case  of  a  tenant  who,  by  the  sale  of  his 
goodwill  in  his  holding,  obtained  the 
means  of  paying  his  arrears,  with  suffi- 
cient also  to  enable  him  to  emigrate  to 
America.  There  was  another  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  question — another  case  which 
was    of    frequent     occurrence    in    many 
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I  parts  of   Ireland — ^under  the  Encumbered 
Estates   Act.     It  was    this :     A    tenant 
from  year  to  year  holds  a  highly  improved 
farm;  he  has  expended  considerable  sums 
of  money,  he  has  drained  it,  erected  farm 
buildings  uppn  it,  and  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly valuable.     The  estate  is  put  up  for 
sale   bv   the  Commissioners,  and  is  sold 
under  the   provisions  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Act.     The  tenant  is  described  as 
from  year  to  year.     The  new  proprietor 
enters  into  possession;  he  serves  notice  to 
quit  upon  the  tenant,  and  possesses  him- 
self of  all  the  farm  buildings  and  works, 
the  fruits  of   the   improvements   and   in- 
dustry of  the  yearly  tenant  occupier.     This 
was  a  case  of  great  hardship,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say  that  such  instances  were  not 
singular.     They  were    many.     The    new 
owner  had  the  advantage  of  the  industry, 
and  he  might  perhaps  say  of  the  rashness, 
of  the  tenant  and,  as  long  as  the  law  re- 
mained as  it  was,  the  tenant  from  year  to 
year  had  no  security  that  the  value  of  his 
improvements  would  be  secured  to  him.  He 
had  never  concealed  from  the  Tenant  League 
his  conviction,  that  the  proposed  Bill  fell 
far  short  of  those  legal  reforms  essential 
to  a  sound  state  of  things  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.     But  he  thought  that  if 
the  principle   reflected  in   the   Bill   were 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  an 
essential  improvement  on  the  present  state 
of  things.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  plainly  intimated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of   the  Government  to 
oppose  this  Bill;  was  it  possible  then,  that 
they  meant   to   content   themselves   witk 
doing  nothing  upon  this    question,  which 
was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  ?   He  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  their  intentions.     If  they  in- 
tended to  reject  this  Bill,  they  ought  to  do 
so  at  once;  its  continuance  on  the  paper 
fostered  the  intense  excitement  which  ex- 
isted, and  would  have  the  most  mischievous 
effects  in  Ireland;  it  would  tend  to  increase 
agrarian  crime  and  outrage.     Was  it  pos- 
sible, after  the  various  declarations  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  when  in  op- 
position,  and    even   since   they  obtained 
office — after  the  statements  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the   Queen   in    speeches  from 
the   Throne,   that    they    were    about   to 
allow  another  Session  to  pass  over  with- 
out introducing  some  one  of  those  mea- 
sures which    Session   after    Session  they 
had  admitted  to  be  essential   to   the  im- 
pi'ovement  of   land  tenure    in    Ireland  ? 
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He  was  astonished  to  hear  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for    Montrose   (Mr.    Hume)   ask  for 
a  statement  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
land  system.     Why,  they  had  blue  books 
upon  blue  books  in  their  libraries,  which 
contained  the  fullest  information  upon  the 
subject.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  a  remedy.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  to  introduce  those  measures  which 
were  essential  to  the  reformation  of  the 
laws  of  real  property  in  that  country.   The 
practice  existing  in  Ireland  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  existing  in  England.     In 
the  former  country  it  is  the  tenant  occupier 
who  risks  his  money  and  means,  and  incurs 
all  the  expense,   anxiety,  and  inconveni- 
ence of  making  permanent  improvements. 
This  state  of  things  creates  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  a  passion  for  the  land  they 
have  so  improved,  and  creates  the  notion 
that  the  tenant  is  really  a  partner  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  land.     But  the  tenant 
has  no  security  that  he  may  not  be  turned 
out  to-morrow,  and  lose  all  the  benefit  of 
his  exertions.     It  is  therefore  very  desira- 
ble that  some  alteration  should  take  place 
which  would  leave  unchecked  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  tenant  occupier 
who  has  the  spirit  to  make  those  improve- 
ments which  his  landlord  is  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake.    When  in  a  former  Session  this 
subject  was   debated  in   that  House,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  said 
it  was  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  people 
of  Ireland  required ;  it  was  a  class  of  land- 
lords,   who,   like   the   hon.    Member    for 
Queen's  County,  would  undertake,  as  he 
had  done  in  a  notice  to  his  tenantry,  to 
be  responsible  for  all  improvements  they 
should  make.     He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  upon  that 
occasion  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  the 
right  hon.   Baronet   (Sir   G.    Grey)    that 
there  would  be  little  need  for  legislation 
if  they  could  create  in  Ireland  a  race  of 
landlords    like    the   hon.   Gentleman    the 
Member  for  Queen's  County.     But  is  it  a 
sound  state  of  law  that  the  tenant  should 
have  no  security  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  prudent  tenant-farmer  will  occupy  land 
in  Ireland  in  the  serfish  position  of  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year  ?     He  knew  that  in  this 
country   tenants   from    year  to   year  felt 
themselves  safe,  but  such  was  not  the  case 
in  Ireland.     Such  was  the  confusion  and 
complexity  of  the  law  of  real  property  in 
that  country,  that  landlords  who  believed 
themselves  competent  to  make  leases,  and 
had  accordingly  granted  them,  found,  when 
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some  questions  arose,  that  those  leases 
were  utterly  invalid.  Well,  then,  before 
the  discussion  closes,  for  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
purchased  land  in  that  country,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  let  as  hear 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  introduce 
some  measures  by  which  the  law  of  real 
property  will  be  rendered  safe,  and  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  placed  on 
a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  BERNAL    OSBORNE    said,    if 
there  was  one  reason  more  pressing  than 
another  which  should  induce  Govemment 
to  legislate  on  this  subject,  he  thought  it 
was  that  by  so  doing  they  would,  at  the 
approaching  election,  take   away  one   of 
those  popular  claptraps  which   were   the 
means   of   introducing    into  that   House 
Members   who   had  very   little    practical 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  who  held  language 
out  of  that  House  most  advantageous  to 
the  tenant,  and  who  in  that  House  sup- 
ported Bills  which  were  of  a  character  the 
House  could  not  agree  to.     Therefore  he 
joined  with  the  hon.  Member  for    Mayo 
(Mr.  Moore),   and  the  hon.    Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Roche),  in  urging  the  Govem- 
ment to  do  something  in  this  matter.     But 
he  must  say  it  was  not  very  encouraging  to 
the  Government  to  hear  the  very  few  sug- 
gestions thrown  out.     The  hon.  Member 
for    Cork,    notwithstanding  his    practical 
knowledge  and  the  good  sense  he  always 
displays,  only  recommends  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  distress.     If  he  was  correctly 
informed,  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  law  of 
distress  were  not  confined  to  Ireland,  and 
the  arguments  he  used  were  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    In  Scotland,   for  instance,  a  dis- 
traint can  even  reach  the  crop  after  it  has 
been  converted  into  flour,  and  is  on  the 
road  to  the  market.  Another  hon.  Member 
complained  of  the  large  stream  of  emigra- 
tion  which   was  constantly  draining  the 
country.     He  thought  emigration  was  na- 
tural to  the  distresses  under  which  the 
country  laboured;   but,  as  regarded   the 
south  of  Ireland,  he  believed  that  it  was 
slowly  emerging  from  the  effects  of  the 
storm  of  agitation  which  passed  over  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  described  the 
calamities  of  the  country  200  years  hack; 
and  what  remedy  did  he  propose  ?     None 
at  all.     Then  came  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlow  (Mr.  Sadleir),  than  whom  no  one 
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knew  better  the  real  erils  oonneoted  with 
Ireland,  and  there  were  few  Gentlemen 
into  whose  hands  he  would  rather  entrust 
the  drawing  up  a  Bill  on  the  subject; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  them  little 
assistance  oti  the  subject,  and  he  care- 
fully guarded  himself  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford).  Now,  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow, 
namely,  a  Bill  for  giving  compensation  for 
improyements,  is  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question  in  which  an  honest  man 
can  deal  with  it.  If  encouragement  were 
given  to  these  Presbyterian  agitators  to 
neglect  their  duties  in  the  north,  to  carry 
the  flatne  of  agitation  over  the  country, 
the  most  mischievous  results  would  ensue. 
Nothing  would  content  these  gentlemen 
but  to  make  the  landlord  a  copyholder. 
He  considered  that  there  were  a  few  honest 
men  among  them,  but  there  were  only  a 
few.  People  did  not  wish  to  say  these 
things  in  Ireland,  or  to  speak  their  minds. 
Men  had  often  their  eye  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  county  or  a  neighbouring 
borough;  but  as  he  had  not  his  eye  upon 
his  native  county,  he  would  speak  out,  and 
he  would  studiously  disconnect  himself 
from  identification  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale, whom  he  nevertheless  regarded  as 
an  honest  man.  The  hon.  Member  had 
been  invited  to  a  dinner,  and  came  into  his 
(Mr.  Osborne's)  neighbourhood,  but  he  got 
into  very  bad  company.  He  came  with 
those    Presbyterian  ministers   who    were 

E reaching  doctrines  of  spoliation.  They 
ad  been  accustomed  to  deprecate  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Catholic  clergy;  but  he 
never  heard  or  read  of  language  from  any 
member  of  that  body  equally  inflammatory 
to  that  used  by  these  itinerant  agitators. 
And  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  dis- 
graced as  it  was  by  crime  and  agrarian 
outrage,  arose  very  much  from  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  these  Presbyterian 
agitators.  He  did  not  hear  the  whole  of 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
S.  Crawford);  but  if  his  notions  on  tenant- 
right  were  such  as  were  attributed  to  him 
in  the  papers  which  supported  his  opinions, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  never  sanc- 
tion them,  as  long  as  they  lived  under  the 
dominion  of  their  present  constitution, 
and  were  opposed  to  those  communistic 
theories  which  had  found  advocates  amongst 
the  French  people.     In  truth,  the  argu- 


ments put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member, 
much  resembled  in  practice  the  maxim  of 
M.  Proudhon,  La  propriStS  cest  le  vol. 
Was  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Ireland  landlords 
considered  themselves  very  lucky  if  they 
got  only  a  fourth  part  of  their  income,  and 
they  often,  to  obtain  that,  had  to  forgive  a 
whole  year's  rent  ?  Let  thetti  have  a  sen- 
sible Bill,  such  as,  he  believed,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
then  in  his  pocket.  He  called  on  him  to 
produce  it.  He  had  devoted  great  atten- 
tion and  much  labour  to  the  subject,  and 
his  great  ability  and  practical  knowledge 
well  calculated  him  to  deal  with  it.  Being 
himself  in  favour  of  a  judicious  alteration 
in  the  law,  he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  say  how  far 
they  were  prepared  to  go,  and  not  to  give 
an  encouragement  to  agitators  to  hold  out 
delusive  hopes. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  as  the 
Government  have  been  appealed  to,  I  will 
state  generally  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued on  this  subject.  We  found  when  we 
came  into  office  that  Bills  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  been  introduced,  and  we  took 
those  Bills  for  the  foundations  of  the  mea- 
sures we  proposed.  In  more  than  one 
Session  of  Parliament  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  introduced  Bills  on  this  subject, 
one  of  which  was  sent  into  a  Committee. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Keogh),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
low  (Mr.  Sadleir),  served  upon  that  Com- 
mittee, as  did  many  other  Irish  Members 
of  great  knowledge  and  experience.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  gave 
very  considerable  time  and  attention  to  its 
proceedings;  and,  with  no  very  ambitious 
hopes,  he  bestowed  great  labour  upon  itr 
I  was  kept  informed  of  the  results,  and  7. 
was  told  that  after  many  meetings  there 
was  an  agreement  among  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  as  to  what  clauses  should 
be  adopted  and  amended.  That  Bill  rather 
came  under  the  designation  of  what  might 
be  called  a  sensible  Bill;  but  it  did  not 
follow  because  the  Bill  was  a  sensible  Bill, 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  or  give  satis- 
faction to  people  in  Ireland.  Wo  were  in- 
formed that  the  Bill  would  be  the  text- 
book for  agitators :  that  it  was  said, 
**  Look  at  the  clauses  of  this  Bill,  see  how 
the  tenant  is  robbed,  see  how  injustice  is 
perpetrated.  This  is  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  you  may  see  how  much  thoT 
wish  to  oppress  the  people  of  Ireland. 
That  was  the  sort  of  language  used  to- 
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wards  a  seoBible  Bill.  A  great  flame  hay- 
ing been  raised  upon  this  subject,  I  had 
an  interfiew  with  some  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  pnt  for  y  ard  the  rights  of  the  tenant, 
and  took  views  opposed  to  the  Bill.  I 
went  through  its  provisions.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  clauses  did  not  effect  the 
objects  thej  had  in  view,  and  it  was  equally 
dear  that  the  first  thing  they  would  do 
would  be  to  collect  meetings  all  over  the 
country  and  agitate  it,  and  so  far  from 
settling  the  question,  or  giving  satisfaction, 
the  Bill  would  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  out- 
rage upon  Ireland.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  very  sensible 
Bill,  because  the  propositions  of  its  oppo- 
nents were  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
property.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Sir  J.  Toung)  has  told  us  what  his  views 
of  the  question  are,  and  has  shown  us  the 
working  of  this  tenant-right  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Now,  I  very  much  agree  with 
him.  But  one  of  the  propositions  which  found 
most  favour  with  the  Gentlemen  who  wait- 
ed upon  me  was,  that  a  legislative  sanction 
should  be  given  to  a  custom  which  had  no 
foundation  in  law,  being  merely  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  In  short,  what  they  proposed 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  taking  a 
portion  of  the  landlords'  property,  and 
transferring  it  to  other  persons.  You  may 
say  that  many  of  these  tenants  had  im- 
proved their  land,  and  there  are  certain 
tenants  to  whom  that  description  might  be 
applicable;  but  this  wholesale  law  was  to 
give  to  the  idle  and  improvident  man, 
who  had  not  paid  his  rent  for  years,  those 
advantages  to  which  in  equity  and  justice 
he  had  no  right  whatever.  When  I  saw 
these  claims  and  these  views  so  strongly 
urged,  it  became  quite  clear  to  me  that  no 
law  which  we  could  introduce  would  be 
satisfactory,  but  would  rather  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mischievous  agitation.  The 
lion.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
wQfi  good  enough  to  send  to  me  some  pro- 
positions which  his  experience  in  Ireland 
prompted  him  to  make.  I  read  them  at- 
tentively, and  I  sent  them  over  to  Ireland. 
They  there  underwent  very  much  consider- 
ation from  the  Members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  Irish  Government,  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  They,  however, 
came,  after  much  deliberation,  to  the  opin- 
ion that  those  propositions  in  the  shape  of 
a  legislative  enactment  would  not  bo  con- 
ducive to  a  better  relation  between  land- 
lords and  teuants.  Under  these  circum- 
Lord  John  Russell 


stances  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bring 
them  forward.  Well,  then,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  stated  last  year,  that 
in  the  then  temper  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
sidering the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  every  measure  proposed,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  introdacing  mea- 
sures into  this  House  or  of  pressing  them 
to  a  conclusion  since  they  would  only  occa- 
sion disappointment,  and  furnish  a  Bource 
for  fresh  agitation.  The  question  itself, 
when  you  come  to  legislate  upon  it,  is  one 
of  infinite  difficulty.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  (Mr.  Sadleir)  wishes  by  legisla- 
tion to  produce  a  feeling  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  I  do 
not  think  that  confidence  can  be  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  must 
arise  from  the  state  of  society — ^from  the 
good  feeling  of  the  tenant,  and  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  landlord — ^from  the  desire 
of  improvement,  and  the  desire  to  revrard 
it — from  the  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the 
tenant  that  he  will  be  treated  with  fair- 
ness, if  he  improves  his  holding,  and  pays 
what  is  justly  due  to  his  landlord. 

Mr.  sadleir  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  misunderstood  him.  It  never  entered 
into  his  imagination  that  confidence  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  could  be  estab- 
lished by  legislation. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  otherwise.  Ton 
cannot  by  law  produce  that  confidence 
which  ought  to  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Look  at  the  case  of  many  estates 
in  England,  where  there  are  no  leases,  but 
where  the  landlord  and  tenant  conjointly 
erect  farm  buildings  of  great  value,  and 
where  perfect  confidence  exists  on  both 
sides.  The  tenant  feeb  that  his  landlord 
will  not  deprive  him  of  the  advantages 
to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Look  at  the 
cases  more  general  in  Scotland  where  the 
lease  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  commer- 
cial transaction.  The  tenant  has  his  lease 
for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  and  lie 
makes  his  calculation  whether  he  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  any  improvements,  and  he 
makes  them  or  not  accordingly.  In  both 
these  cases  the  two  parties  are  satisfied  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  other.  But  if  you 
have  no  such  feeling — ^if  yon  have  no  such 
confidence — I  will  defy  any  Government  or 
any  law  to  bestow  it  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Well,  then,  if  you  come  forward 
and  say  farm  buildings  are  an  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  the  custom,  if  tlie  tenant 
makes    improvements,  that  tiie  landlord 
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should  pay  for  them,  willing  or  not,  I  ask, 
is  the  landlord  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter  ?  If  he  is  not,  let  us  suppose  a 
case  of  a  landlord  who  has  five  farms  of 
ten  acres  each :  he  may  wish  to  consolidate 
these  into  one  farm  of  fifty  acres;  and  is 
he  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  huildings 
which,  so  far  from  being  useful,  must  only 
be  pulled  down  ?  There  are  thousands 
of  such  like  difficulties  attending  all  legis- 
lation .upon  this  subject.  And  when  you 
put  the  two  parties  to  fight  and  contend  on 
the  precise  words  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  litigation  is  a  sort  of  pastime, 
as  it  is  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  one  party 
will  insist  that  the  words  are  in  his  favour, 
while  the  contrary  will  be  maintained  by 
the  other,  and  you  will  have  constant  suits 
going  on  as  to  who  has  right  upon  his  side. 
It  would  cause  tenants,  instead  of  improv- 
ing their  land,  to  embark  in  continual  suits 
against  their  landlord.  In  this  state  of 
things  I  declared,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  that  we  were  not 
disposed  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  said  that  you  should  not 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford) to  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  this  is  urged 
by  those  who  declare  that  they  could  not 
make  out  the  nature  of  the  propositions 
which  it  is  to  contain.  What  would  be 
said  out  of  doors  if  we  adopted  such  a  re- 
solution? Not  only  do  the  Government 
refuse  to  introduce  such  a  Bill  themselves, 
but  they  will  not  even  allow  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill,  and  they  exclude  it  without  know- 
ing what  are  its  provisions.  Let  us  see 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect, any  more  than  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  that  the  hon.  Member's  Bill 
will  be  a  good  one;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  that  it  will  not  contain  clauses 
which  may  be  of  great  use,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  some  Bill  hereafter.  This  much, 
however,  I  cannot  agree  to — the  establish- 
ment of  tenant-right  throughout  Ireland. 
Such  an  institution  established  by  law 
would  be'  injurious  to  the  country.  Any 
Bill  upon  this  subject,  to  effect  good,  must 
be  of  the  most  temperate  character. 

Mk.  KEOGH  did  not  intend  to  address 
the  House  upon  the  present  occasion,  as 
he  thought  there  would  be  many  opportu- 
nities for  discussing  the  measure,  more 
especially  as  ho  learned  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  But  as  the  debate  had  proceeded 
so  far,  and  as  they  had  been  invited  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  would 


state  his  views  of  its  object  and  its  scope. 
He  thought  the  House,  after  hearing  the 
extraordinary  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  must 
be  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  toying 
and  coquetting  with  this  important  ques- 
tion, which  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had  preferred  against 
some  Members,  was  much  more  applicable 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  candidly  acknowledged  that 
he  intended  to  allow  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  to  introduce  his  Bill,  lest,  by  op- 
posing it,  something  might  be  said  in  Ire- 
land prejudicial  to  his  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  said  he  had  frequently  attempt- 
ed to  legislate  on  the  subject,  but  he  hod 
now  dropped  it  altogether,  because  he  was 
indisposed  to  encourage  agitation.  He  ap- 
prehended if,  in  the  year  1852,  that  was  a 
valid  and  conclusive  reason  for  the  non- 
introduction  of  a  measure,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  a  policy  after  being  pursued 
for  years  by  the  present  Government,  at 
all  events  it  was  a  much  stronger  ground 
for  not  introducing  this  subject  at  a  time 
when  great  agitation  existed  in  Ireland  on 
the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Keogh)  could  not 
forget  the  course  pursued  by  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  in  the  year  1846,  when 
crime  and  outrage  prevailed  in  Ireland  to 
an  extent  far  greater  over  the  whole  coun- 
try than  existed  now  in  any  particular  diB« 
trict.  In  that  year,  when  a  measure  wa« 
introduced  by  the  Government  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  then  opposed,  for  the 
suppression  of  crime  and  outrage,  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  for  Ireland  proposed  that 
that  Bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with,  and 
assigned  as  a  reason,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  remedial 
measures,  more  especially  one  relating  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  ought  first  to  be  tried. 
Who  was  toying  and  coquetting  with  the 
question  then  ?  The  question  before  the 
House  was  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  life  in 
Ireland.  It  was  admitted  that  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  uufortunate 
country  life  was  not  safe,  and  property 
was  not  protected.  The  noble  Lord,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1846,  addressed  these 
observations  to  the  House : — 

"  However  ignorant  many  of  us  may  be  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  we  have  here  the  best  evidenco 
that  can  be  procured,  the  evidence  of  persons  best 
acquainted  with  that  country — of  magistrates  for 
many  years,  of  farmers,  of  those  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  Crown — and  all  tell  you  that  the 
possession  of  land  is  that  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  existing  and  starving  amongst  the 
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peasantry,  and  that  therefore  ejections  out  of  their 
holdings  are  the  cause  of  violence  and  crime  in 
Ireland.  In  fact  it  is  no  other  than  the  cause 
which  the  great  master  of  human  nature  describes, 
when  he  makes  a  tempter  suggest  it  as  a  reason 
to  violate  the  law  : — 

"  *  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes. 

Upon  thy  hack  hangs  ragged  misery. 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law ; 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich : 

Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it.' 
Such  is  the  incentive  which  is  given  to  the  poor 
Irish  peasant  to  break  the  law,  which  he  considers 
deprives  him  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence. On  this  ground  I  say,  then,  if  you  were 
right  to  introduce  any  measure  to  repress  crime 
beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  it  would 
have  been  right  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
other  measures  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
might  be  increased,  and  by  which  the  land,  upon 
which  alone  the  Irish  peasant  subsists,  might  be 
brought  more  within  his  reach,  and  other  mode 
of  occupation  allowed  to  him  more  than  he  now 
possesses."     [3  Hansard^  Ixxxviii.  507.] 

The  noble  Lord  disliked  agitation  on  this 
subject  now;  but  when  he  was  in  oppo- 
sition he  did  not  allow  the  fear  of  exciting 
agitation  to  prevent  him  from  making  a 
declaration  so  eminently  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people.     The 
case  did  not  rest  here.     When  the  noble 
Lord  came  into  office,  year  after  year  he 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill  regu- 
lating,   or    purporting   to    regulate,    the 
relations    between    landlord   and    tenant. 
That  Bill  was  thrown  on  the  table  with 
the  view  of  something  being  said  about  it 
in  Ireland — not  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  agitation,  not  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting hopes  being  excited,  but  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  a  mock  popularity;  and 
now  that  the  noble  Lord  saw  he  could  no 
longer  command  that  popularity,  he  found 
it  convenient  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  lest  it 
should  excite  agitation  in   that    country. 
But,  then,  the  noble  Lord  alleged  as  an- 
other reason  that  five  or  six  of  those  vio- 
lent agitators,  with  whom  he  professed  to 
have  no  sympathy  at  all,  whose  proceed- 
ings he  entirely  disapproved,  came  over  to 
London  and  notified  that  the  measure  would 
not  give  satisfaction.     The  Bill  was  with- 
drawn, after  being  read  a  second  time  and 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  because  five 
or  six  violent  and  irrational  people  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  waited  on  him,  and 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  it.  Was  that  a 
reasonable  or  proper  proceeding  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  Thehon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
had  asked  why  the  Members  on  that  side 
the  House  did  not  introduce  the  measure  ? 

Mr,  Keogh 


Having  announced  from  the  Throne  tliat 
it  was  a  fit  subject  for  legislation.  Barely  it 
was  not  the  province  of  independent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  or  of  Members  sitting  ia 
Opposition,  to  frame  a  Bill  for  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies which  over  and  over  again  thej  had 
admitted  to  exist.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  stated — and  a  similar  statement 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department — that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.   S. 
Crawford)  proposed  to  decrease  the   rent 
received    from    land.     He    (Mr.   Keoeh) 
would   argue  from   that  statement,   wat 
although  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  had  been  laid  on  the  table  m 
more  than  one  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not 
made  himself  master   of  the  details,  be- 
cause on  examining  them  he  would  find 
that  in  express  words  it  was  only  proposed 
that  the  tenant  who,  by  the  industry  of 
his   hands   and    the    expenditure   of   his 
capital,  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
property  should  not  be  arbitrarily  ejected 
without  that  compensation  which  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  gave  to  every  improv- 
ing   tenant    in    England.     If   a  tenant, 
holding  from  year  to  year,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  capital  and  labour  made  improve- 
ments under  the  eyes  of  the  landlord,  was 
it  just  or  fair,  when  he  had  bo  increased 
the  value  of  the  holding,  that  he  should 
be  dispossessed  and  thrown  on  the  world 
without  the  slightest  compensation  ?    That 
was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  was 
founded,  and  it  was  the   Bame  as   that 
adopted  when  the  Bill  was  originally  laid 
on  the  table  of  that  House.     If  great  ex- 
citement now  existed  in  Ireland,  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government.     Under  the 
Government  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  was   the  constant  cry,  raised  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Gentlemen  who  were 
now  his  colleagues,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  forfeited  confidence,  and  omitted  to 
discharge  his  bounden  duty,  in  not  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.     The  Bill  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  not  then  sufficient 
for  the  noble  Lord;  his  appetite  was  g^reat, 
in  order  to  excite  hopes  among  the  ten- 
antry of  Ireland  that  when  in  power  be 
would  be  prepared,  in  exchange  for  sup- 
port from  their  representatives,  to  give  a 
substantial  measure  of  relief  on  the  sub- 
ject most  dear  to  their  interests.     The 
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present  Goyernment  had  paltered  with  this 
question  in   every  sense.     When  out  of 
office  they  had  excited  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  most  extravagant  expectations;  and 
in  office,  when  it  would  no  longer  serve  the 
purposes    of   their    Administration,   they 
allowed  the  question,  which  they  them- 
selves had  created,  to  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  now  assailed  those  who,  upon  their 
invitation,  first  became  advocates  of  the 
measure.     The  circumstance  of  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland  had  been  referred  to,  and 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  that  no  man  bore  more 
entire  detestation   to  the   commission  of 
those  crimes  than  he  did,  and  he  should 
most  unhesitatingly  assent  to  any  stops 
for  their  repression.     But  he  believed  the 
law  now  improperly  administered  in  Ire- 
land would  be  perfectly  sufficient;  though 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  the  present  law  and  no 
law  would  be  sufficient,  if  everything  in 
Ireland  were  made  a  matter  of  party  com- 
promise.    The  law  would  be  sufficient  if 
everything  were  done   with  the  view  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  object  of  carrying  out  substantial 
measures  of  relief — not  for  particular  pur- 
poses to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people, 
or  to  be  a  means  of  propping  up  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  when  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  the  Administration,  to  betray  and  fling 
them  away  with  ignominy  and  contempt. 
He  would  ask  why  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not 
addressed  the   House  on  this   question  ? 
When  in  Opposition,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  so  sparing  of  his  words;  and 
he  (Mr.  Keogh)  asked,  why  did  he,  repre- 
senting an  Irish  constituency  borderiqg  on 
the  district  in  which  tenant-right  did  exist, 
now  hold  back,  and,  sitting  behind  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, allow  that  duty  which  was  his  pecu- 
liar province  to  be  aischarged  by  another 
Member  of  the  Government?     Why  did 
not  the  Chief   Secretary  manfully  come 
forward  and  state  the  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he    had  deliberately  formed, 
and  let  the  people  of  Ireland  Know  what 
they  were  to  expect  and  what  they  were 
not  to  expect  from  him  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  would  not  have 
offered  a  single  word  to  the  House  at  this 
stage  of  the  measure  but  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne),  who,  he  was  afraid,  had 
said  something  to  lead  the  House  to  sup- 
pose that  he  nad  a  specific  for  this  very 


difficult  question.  He  had  only  to  say 
with  regard  to  that,  that,  like  some  other 
Members  of  the  House,  he  had  paid  % 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
that  nearly  two  j[e|irs  ago  he  spent  some  *^ 
weeks  in  Irelandtor  the  express  and  only 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  question, 
and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  from  intelli- 
gent persons  of  all  classes  in  that  country 
what  was  the  truth  regarding  it.  He  had 
studied  with  more  care  than  he  ever  studied 
other  blue  books  the  reports  of  the  Devon 
Commission;  and,  having  fortified  himself 
by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question, 
he  formed  an  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to 
embody  that  opinion  in  a  few  clauses  of  ft  ^ 
Bill.  This  Bill  was  submitted  to  Irish 
Members,  and  by  some  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  it  was  generally  approved. 
However,  it  did  not  meet  the  views  of  a 
large  class  in  Ireland  who  were  moving  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  and  he  thought  it 
better  that  he,  who  was  not  connected  with 
Ireland  in  any  way,  should  not  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  that  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Members  from  Ireland, 
and  those  whom  they  represented.  He, 
therefore,  took  no  steps  to  submit  that  Bill  ^ 
to  the  House.  He  did  not  think  that  he 
should  be  able  to  support  in  Committee 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale;  yet  he  would 
vote  for  its  introduction  and  second  read- 
ing, as  approving  of  this  one  proposition 
— that  the  subject  was  one  that  required 
legislation;  and,  that  having  adopted  the 
principle,  possibly  it  might  be  put  into 
such  a  shape  in  Committee  as  would  make 
it  useful  to  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  made  a 
very  ingenious  and  dexterous  speech,  en- 
deavounng  to  back  out  of  the  difficulty  on 
this  question.  The  noble  Lord,  among 
other  things,  told  them  that  a  Bill  had 
been  prepared,  but  that  persons  in  Ireland 
repudiated  it  as  not  satisfactory.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  ought  to  know  that 
no  class  of  persons  whatever  believed  that 
that  Bill  would  have  been  of  any  service  in 
Ireland.  It  was  repudiated  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  so 
complex,  the  machinery  so  involved,  and 
so  many  notices  were  to  be  given  from  one 
person  to  another,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  noble  Lord's 
Bill  could  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  to 
tenants.     The   noble  Lord  had  sent  his  ^ 

(Mr.  Bright's)  Bill  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  disapproved  of  by  them. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  woula  not  condemn  a  BiD 
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on  that  ground,  though  the  noble  Lord  did. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  condemn  all  Bills 
that  were  disapproved  of  by  the  Irish  Go- 
yernment.  There  was  one  last  Session  on 
t^hich  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  the  advico  of  the 
Irish  Government.  But  tho  true  state  of 
the  case  was  this :  In  the  Cabinet  there 
were  large  Irish  proprietors,  and,  without 
imputing  to  any  proprietor  a  desire  of 
doing  injustice  to  his  tenants,  it  was  easy 
to  understand  that  after  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in 
Ireland,  proprietors  were  alarmed  at  any 
proposition  coming  to  them  like  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale.  The  Irish 
proprietors  in  the  Cabinet,  in  that  House, 
and  out  of  it,  were  afraid  of  a  Bill  that 
would  interfere  with  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges that  a  Parliament  of  landowners  for 
generations  past  had  been  conferring  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  That  was  the 
point.  The  question  was,  could  the  cats 
wisely  and  judiciously  legislate  for  the 
mice  ?  He  did  not  believe  it.  He  was  as 
much  opposed  as  any  man  could  be  to 
transferring  the  land  from  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant;  but  a  measure  of  justice  was 
due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  this  country  as  well.  After 
the  extremity  to  which  Ireland  had  been 
reduced,  they  might  have  expected  some 
remedial  measure  upon  this  subject;  but 
he  doubted  if  it  was  possible  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  get  his  Cabinet  to  agree  to  a  mea- 
sure that  should  withdraw  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  or  of  this  country  the  pro- 
perty which  they  asserted  they  had  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy  in  all  that  remain- 
ed on  the  land,  that  had  been  placed  there 
by  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  tenant. 
As  matters  stood,  the  law  directed  that  if 
a  tenant  expended  money  on  buildings,  or 
in  draining,  or  in  improvements  of  any 
kind,  the  improvement  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy.  Now,  that  was  not  a  just 
state  of  the  law.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
belief  that  the  condition  of  the  tenancy  of 
Ireland  could  be  improved  by  a  violation  of 
the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 
He  had  never  consented  to  a  Bill  that  vio- 
lated those  principles;  but  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  violated  them  most  flagrantly; 
and,  were  it  not  that  the  law  had  been  in 
existence  so  long,  and  that  that  House  was 
composed  of  so  many  who  profited  by  it,  it 
would  be  seen  by  every  one  that  such  a 
condition  of  the  law  was  unjust  from  the 
very  beginning.     The  noble  Lord  at  the 

Mr,  Bright 


head  of  the  Government  referred  to  the 
case  of  farmers  in  Scotland,  and  also»  he 
believed,  in  England;  but  there  "was  no 
comparison  to  be  drawn  between  them  and 
the  farmers  of  Ireland.  It  was  proTed  hj 
the  Devon  Commission,  that  though  it 
examined  1,100  witnesses  in  Ireland,  there 
could  not  be  got  twenty-one  cases  in  that 
kingdom  in  which  the  landlord  had  ex- 
ponded  money  in  farm  buildings.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  in  Scotland.  These 
were  facts  that  could  not  be  denied  bjr  the 
noble  Lord;  and  were  they  to  have  no 
change  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  because  the 
noble  Lord  said  the  evils  that  prevailed 
there  did  not  exist  in  Scotland?  Then, 
when  outrages  took  place,  there  were,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  denunciations  of  the 
criminals.  But  the  truth  was,  that  these 
crimes  had  been  the  condition  of  Ireland 
for  seventy  or  eighty  years  back,  without 
cessation  of  any  long  period.  From  the 
time  when  Arthur  Young  wrote,  till  the 
period  of  the  Devon  Commission,  and  down 
to  the  last  copy  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
the  same  crimes  had  been  enacted  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  sprang  from  the  same 
causes.  It  was  in  the  eternal  decrees  of 
Providence  that  so  long  as  the  population 
of  a  country  were  prevented  the  posstbilitj 
of  possessing  any  portion  of  their  native 
soil  by  legal  enactments  and  legal  chica- 
nery, these  outrages  should  be  committed, 
were  they  but  as  beacons  and  wamingrg  to 
call  the  Legislature  to  a  sense  of  the  duties 
it  owed  to  the  country  which  it  governed. 
In  conclusion,  should  the  House  refuse 
assent  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Rochdale,  he  had  only  to  state  that  he 
was  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  bringing  forward  some 
other  measure  based  upon  the  considera- 
tions he  had  been  urging  upon  their  atten- 
tion;  and  if  any  one  of  them  introduce. 
such  a  Bill,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  l 
give  it  all  the  support  of  which  he  was 
capable,  as  he  believed  there  was  no  ques- 
tion affecting  so  much  as  this  did  the  true 
interests  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  often  as 
he  had  listened  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester  with  pleasure,  he 
had  never  done  so  with  greater  gratifica- 
tion than  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  to  the  Ilouse  that 
he  had  visited  Ireland  on  one  occasion  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  that  during  that 
time  he  had  applied  his  great  understand- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  as  it  existed  in  that  countty; 
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that  he  had  mastered  the  entire  question; 
and  had  discoyered  and  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  subject  which  he  (Mr. 
"Whiteside)  might  say  for  himself  and  his 
hon.  relative  who  sat  beside  him  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) had  been  the  object  of  their  study  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  But  some  gentle- 
men could  come  to  a  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexed  questions  by  a  rare 
intuition  that  did  not  belong  to  men  of  or- 
dinary minds;  and  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  had  in  three  weeks  discovered 
a  solution  for  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
why,  ho  must  embody  within  himself 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solon  or  a  Lycurgus. 
Why  had  the  Government  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ?  And  why  did  they  not  more 
frequently  apply  to  him  for  aid  ?  Since 
they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  legislate  on 
difficult  questions  themselves,  why  eould 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  the  legislative 
abilities  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter ?  He  said  that  cats  could  not  legislate 
for  mice,  which  was  a  just  and  beautiful 
remark.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  **  Irish 
landlords,  in  the  mass,  were  unjust  and 
tyrannical  to  their  tenants.**  He  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  represented  a  portion  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  where  tenant-right  pre- 
vailed, and  he  repelled  the  calumny;  he 
said,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  just  and 
merciful,  and  the  tenantry  who  lived  under 
them  found  them  better  friends  and  were 
treated  more  kindly  than  they  could  be 
even  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of 
living  under  the  government  of  those  who 
held  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester.  He  had  heard  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  with  great  satis- 
faction; and  he  must  say,  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  distress,  that  it  was  mischievous 
to  the  tenant,  and  injurious  to  the  landlord. 
He  could  say  this  from  practical  expe- 
rience, as  he  had  conducted  cases  of  the 
landlord  against  the  tenant,  and  of  the 
tenant  against  the  landlord  in  relation  to 
distresses  for  rent.  The  present  state 
of  the  law  was  wrong,  and  required  to  be 
redressed,  and  he,  for  one,  was  ready  to 
devote  his  humble  efforts  to  make  it  just 
and  equitable.  With  reference  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne),  he  had  said  much  with 
which  he  agreed;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  a  right  to  speak  confidently  on  this 
question — as  he  could  vouch  for  it  that  he 
was  a  good  Irish  landlord  and  a  good  far- 
mer; therefore  it  was  that  he  deprecated 


all  wild  interference  with  the  rights  of 
property;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had 
spoken  on  this  occasion  with  a  degree  of 
caution  and  care  which  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
did  not  think  on  certain  other  questions 
his  hon.  Friend  was  remarkable  for.  But 
he  must  deprecate  his  friends  near  him, 
and  himself,  being  involved  in  the  task 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  cast  upon 
them.  He  asked  why  should  not  his 
hon.  relative,  and  himself,  and  other 
Gentlemen  unite  their  counsels,  and  make 
out  a  Bill  applicable  to  this  question  ?  But 
was  that  their  duty  ?  Was  it  the  duty  of 
the  Gentlemen  who  sat  there;  or  was  it  a 
compliment  to  the  Ministers  that  was  ta- 
citly conferred,  as  if  they  were  unequal  to 
the  task,  to  consign  the  performance  of  that 
task  to  others  ?  He  frankly  admitted  that 
the  task  was  a  difficult  one.  He  admitted 
that  the  law  was  cumbrous,  perplexed, 
and  multifarious — that  both  landlord  and 
tenant  were  embarrassed  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  existed  on  the  question.  But  it 
was  not  true  that  they  had  not  endea- 
voured to  correct  these  manifest  and 
glaring  evils.  An  excellent  work  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  giving  a 
legal  view  of  the  entire  subject,  in  order 
that  it  might  attract  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  lead  to  a  just  and 
comprehensive  measure.  He  had  listened 
to  the  noble  Lord  with  all  the  respect  that 
his  distinguished  position  entitled  him  to 
receive.  The  noble  Lord  said  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult subject,  and  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  ad- 
mitted it.  But  was  that  a  reason  why  the 
Minister  should  shrink  from  grappling  with 
this  question  ?  Was  it  only  with  questions 
that  were  easy  of  adjustment  that  he 
was  capable  to  deal?  Where  were  the 
law  advisers  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ? 
One  part  of  the  work  to  be  performed  was 
to  condense  and  simplify  the  law,  reducing 
some  150  Acts  of  Parliament  within  the 
compass  of  two  or  three.  No  doubt,  this 
would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  labour, 
and  would  require  knowledge,  care,  and 
diligence.  He  frankly  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  expect  any  such 
measure  from  the  present  Ministry  or  their 
les:al  advisers.  But  the  noble  Lord  added 
that  the  adjustment  of  this  difficult  subject 
might  create  a  flame  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
land. If  the  noble  Lord  was  to  shrink  from 
every  question  that  would  raise  agitation 
in  Ireland,  he  never  would  settle  any 
question  in  that  country.  But  he  con- 
fessed his  surprise  was  still  greater  when 
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the  noble  Lord  declared  that  the  good  and 
sensible  Bill  which  he  said  the  Goyemment 
had  prepared  had  been  cast  aside,  lest  it 
should  have  been  objected  to,  and  have  dis- 
appointed unreasonable  men,  who  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  Bill  whatever. 
That  was  not  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
case,  and  ought  not  to  prevent  Ministers 
from  dealing  with  this  subject.  He  would 
have  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
have  had  such  just  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
that  he  might  have  introduced,  that  he 
would  have  persevered  till  he  had  added  to 
the  laurels  he  had  already  gained,  instead 
of  bringing  before  them  mere  speculative 
reforms.  But  he  feared  that  they  would 
spend  the  Session  as  they  spent  the  last, 
in  debates  on  profitless  subjects;  while  those 
of  real  practical  importance  would  not  be 
brought  forward  by  Government  till  per- 
haps some  future  Session,  if  they  were 
then  in  office,  when  important  questions 
might  be  settled;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  they  might  see  the  luminous  mea- 
sure which  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  hinted  at  recorded  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book as  a  fresh  proof  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  thought  the  debate 
was  verging  very  closely  upon  party  and 
personal  attacks,  and  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone 
(Mr.  Keogh)  was  not  so  much  directed  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  great  question  as 
to  a  party  fight;  nor  had  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  by  his  speech  at  all 
cleared  up  the  difficulty  which  suiTounded 
the  question.  There  seemed  some  fatality 
in  their  endeavours  to  improve  Ireland, 
since  it  invariably  elicited  such  warm  feel- 
ing; and  though  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Enniskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside)  said  it 
was  not  his  duty  or  the  duty  of  his  hon. 
relative  to  frame  this  Bill,  he  must  tell 
him  and  all  the  Irish  Members  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  well-wishers  of  their  coun- 
try to  lay  aside  all  party  feelings  upon 
questions  immediately  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituents.  He  believed, 
with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  legislation  would  do  little 
to  create  confidence  between  landlord  and 
tenant — that  that  must  be  the  consequence 
of  a  good  feeling  between  the  different  par- 
ties. In  England  we  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  that  existed  in  Ireland,  yet  there 
was  no  complaint  on  the  subject.  A  tenant 
living  upon  church  lands  could  only  take  a 
lease  for  seven  years;  and  if  he  made  any 

Mr.  Whiteside 


improvements  on  hia  holding,  hia  rewaii 
was,  that,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  an  add> 
tional  fine  was  laid  upon  him  on  the  re- 
newal of  his  lease.  So  it  was  with  regui 
to  copyholds;  and  if  any  improvement  w&'e 
made  in  the  law  with  regard  to  Ireland,  ae 
thought  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ecg- 
land.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  who  wiBhed 
well  to  their  country  to  meet  together  and 
to  agree  upon  that  which  would  conduce  to 
the  general  benefit.  Let  them  imitate  die 
course  of  the  Members  for  Scotland,  who 
met  together,  and  by  each  conceding  some- 
thing, had  contrived  to  get  through  thax 
public  business  with  much  profit  to  th«r 
country.  He  should  give  his  best  atten- 
tion  to  the  Bill,  although  he  had  no  great 
hope  of  its  success. 

Mb.  LENNARD  said,  he  objected 
strongly  to  the  BiU  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale;  and  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone  had 
not  put  the  question  fairly,  when  he  asked 
whether  a  tenant  ought  not  to  be  compen- 
sated for  improvements  made  bj  him.  He 
(Mr.  Lennard)  admitted  that,  if  the  im- 
provements were  made  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  the  ten- 
ant would  be  entitled  to  compensation.  In 
England  this  state  of  things  is  provided  for 
by  previous  arrangement;  but  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  the  landlord  was  to  make  com- 
pensation, whether  the  alterations  had  been 
made  with  his  consent  or  not.  He  oonr 
sidered  this  a  great  injustice — a  great  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  property, 
almost  amounting  to  confiscation,  taking 
away  all  discretion  from  the  landlord,  and 
fixing  him  with  a  responsibility  against  his 
will.  He  wished  the  Government  had  ob- 
jected to  the  introduction  of  the  BiU,  even 
for  discussion;  but  as  it  had  not  done  so, 
all  he  could  do  would  be  to  protest  ag^jniit 
it  at  the  present  time. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  lir. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Mr.  Keogh,  and  Mr. 
M'Cullagh. 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND). 

Ma.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to  enable  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland  to  make  Presentments  in 
aid  of  Railways,  in  certain  cases.  He  felt 
it  was  not  necessary  to  trespass,  at  any 
length,  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  in  ad- 
vocating the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
for,  if  he  had  been  at  all  successful  in 
sounding  the  intentions  of  hon.  Members, 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  BUI  bdng 
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opposed  at  this  stage.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that,  at  the  close 
of  last  Session,  a  numerous  deputation  re- 
ceived from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  an  assurance  that  he  had 
no  objection,  provided  a  general  opinion 
should  be  expressed  in  favour  of  such  a 
measure,  to  raise  the  question  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Grand 
Juries  a  power  to  make  presentments  in 
aid  of  railways  under  certain  conditions. 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  number  of 
short  lines  of  railway,  but  the  rail  fever 
having  passed  away,  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  of  them  being  made  at  pre- 
sent; and  without  stimuhis  of  some  kind 
being  given  them,  it  was  hard  to  say  if 
ever  they  would  be  completed.  A  general 
opinion  prevailed  in  Ireland  that  the  locali- 
ties and  towns  which  were  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  those  lines  ought  to  bear 
the  expense  of  their  completion,  and  that 
the  proper  way  to  effect  this  was  by  giving 
Grand  Juries  a  power  to  make  present- 
ments. He  proposed,  therefore,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  scheme  by  which  this 
should  be  permitted,  fixing  the  maximum 
which  should  be  placed  upon  any  district, 
or  county,  or  borough,  through  which  the 
proposed  lines  were  to  run;  and  with  a 
power  to  levy  a  rate,  to  give  the  com- 
pany the  power  to  assign  that  rate  to 
persons  who  would  advance  the  sum  re- 
quired. He  sought  by  this  means  to  ob- 
tain in  the  market  the  use  of  money  with- 
out resorting  to  the  Government;  and  he 
mentioned  this,  in  order  that  English  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  might  not  think  it 
was  a  Bill  to  obtain  money  from  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer.  Every  Irish  Gentleman 
would  have  in  his  mind  the  system  under 
which  the  old  post  roads  were  completed 
in  Ireland,  and  he  had  sought  to  appro- 
priate in  his  measure  as  much*  of  the 
principle  of  that  plan  as  was  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  railroad  system. 
He  proposed  that,  before  any  rate  was 
made,  the  company  should  have  estimates 
prepared,  which  should  be  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Works  to  be  reasonable  and  cor- 
rect; and  he  did  not  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Works  should  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  transaction.  When 
such  estimates  and  certificates  were  lodged 
with  the  town-clerk,  or  any  other  official 
that  might  be  agreed  upon,  the  Grand  Jury 
might  present  for  the  whole  sum;  but,  in- 
stead of  making  the  county  liable  for  the 
whole  at  once,  he  had  adopted  the  old  post- 


road  arrangement,  and  proposed  that  pay- 
ment should  be  extended  over  ten  years  or 
twenty  years,  between  which  periods  he 
would  leave  the  House  to  decide.  In  this 
way  he  hoped  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  a 
branch  of  industry  wbich  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  seek  to  bind  those  who  assented 
to  the  first  reading,  or  the  Government,  in 
any  way  to  the  details  of  his  measure;  and 
with  that  understanding  he  trusted  the 
House  would  permit  the  Bill  to  be  printed 
and  submitted  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  Ire- 
land, which  would  shortly  be  assembled. 
When  their  opinion  was  taken,  he  should 
propose  the  second  reading;  it  would  be 
time  enough  then  to  discuss  the  details, 
and  if  any  of  them  were  objected  to  he 
would  not  oppose  the  reference  of  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee  upstairs.  The 
reason  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  intro- 
duce this  Bill  was,  first,  because  he  found 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  laying 
any  such  measure  before  Parliament;  sec- 
ondly, because  he  represented  a  community 
particularly  interested  in  the  passing  of 
some  such  law;  and,  lastly,  not  being  con- 
nected in  a  pecuniary  way  with  any  rail- 
road in  Ireland,  he  thought  himself  quite 
free  to  take  the  course  he  had  adopted. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  make  any  objection  to  the  Motion; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  glad  that  this 
measure  sbould  be  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  in  Ireland,  the  princi- 
ple embodied  in  the  Bill  having  received 
so  general  an  assent  in  the  course  of  last 
Session.  As  his  hon.  Friend  had  just 
stated,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  close  of  last  Session,  by  a 
deputation  composed  of  various  parties, 
when  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  expressed  his  willingness  to 
agree  to  such  a  measure,  provided  there 
was  a  general  assent  to  its  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Since  that 
time  the  Government  had  not  received  any 
assurance  from  any  of  the  Grand  Juries 
of  Ireland  that  they  were  anxious  for  such 
a  measure.  Had  they  received  any  such 
assurance,  they  were  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  extending  the  railway  sys- 
tem in  Ireland,  as  conferring  great  benefit 
on  the  country,  that  they  would  have 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House. 
But  they  had  not  hitherto  received  any 
such  assurance  as  would  induce  or  justify 
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tho  Governmont  in  bringing  Buch  a  mea- 
sure forward.  In  regard  to  railway  legis- 
lation in  Ireland,  he  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  scarcely  justified  in  proposing 
any  great  difference  between  it  and  tho 
railway  legislation  for  England,  unless 
there  was  a  clear  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Irish  Members  themselves  that 
that  diversity  of  law  was  required  and  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Where  such  an  expression  of  opinion  ex- 
isted, the  Government  had  never  shown 
any  disposition  to  act  on  it.  Last  Session 
he  had  proposed  and  carried  through  the 
House  a  measure,  represented  to  be  neces- 
sary, regulating  the  power  of  purchasing 
land  for  railways.  He  certainly  should 
not  oppose  any  plan  of  extending  railways 
merely  because  it  was  different  from  what 
was  acted  on  in  this  country.  He,  there- 
fore, rejoiced  that  the  measure  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
the  means  of  eliciting  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.  He  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  tlie  Bill,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
wish  to  commit  himself  to  its  details,  which 
would  require  to  be  carefully  considered, 
particularly  the  question  of  appropriation. 
He  hoped  the  measure  would  be  fairly  con- 
sidered in  Ireland;  and  should  it  receive 
the  general  assent  of  those  interested  in 
the  extension  of  railway  communication  in 
that  country — and  every  Irish  proprietor 
ought  to  consider  himself  so  interested — ; 
he  would ,  render  every  assistance  in  ma- 
turing the  measure  and  promoting  its 
success. 

Colonel  DUNNE  believed  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Irish  Members  generally  was  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  though  he,  for  one,  did 
not  wish  to  commit  himself  on  details. 
With  regard  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  said,  that  no 
Grand  Juries  had  signified  their  assent  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  the  reason  of 
that  was,  that  no  assizes  had  been  held 
since  the  question  was  mooted;  but  if  the 
second  reading  was  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
period,  the  Grand  Juries  would  have  met 
in  the  interim,  and  the  Government  would 
then  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  their 
opinions. 

Mb.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  gave 

his  hearty  assent  to  the  principle  of  the 

Bill.     It  was  his  belief  that  the  counties 

w<        be  fully  compensated  by  the  returns 

railways.    There  was  a  case  in  this 

river  Weaver,  in  Cheshire, 

which  went  in  reduction 

aa.  There  was  no  attempt 

here 


on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  deyelop 
the  resources  of  Ireland  by  means  of  rail- 
ways. It  was  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  railway  communication  between 
Belfast  and  the  west  of  Ireland.  Belfast 
wanted  flax,  while  his  constituents  wanted  a  . 
market  for  flax,  as  the  difiiculties  iu  the  way 
of  its  transport  at  present  made  it  not  worth 
the  growing.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
when  the  Bill  was  fairly  before  them,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  convert  his  present 
non-opposition  into  strenuous  support.  He 
believed  that  sufiicient  money  could  be 
easily  raised  under  the  proposed  plan  to 
carry  it  into  effect, 

Mr.  GROGAN  was  glad  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  Ireland,  which 
had  been  so  often  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  which  had  been  so  long 
barren,  were  now  likely  to  be  productive 
in  the  way  of  not  opposing,  at  least,  a  Bill 
that  promised  to  be  of  the  highest  utility 
to  that  country.  If  the  Grand  Juries  of 
Ireland  were  willing  to  tax  themselves  and 
their  fellow  ratepayers  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  he  thought  it  was  not  asking 
too  much  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  should  support  a  measure  of 
legislation  that  was  calculated  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Goold. 

SALE  OF  BEER. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  his 
object  in  rising  was  to  request  permission 
from  the  House  to  bring  m  now  precisely 
tho  same  Bill  which  he  introduced  at  the 
close  of  last  Session.  He  must  therefore 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  in  point  of  form,  as  this  Bill 
related  to  the  affairs  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  sought  by  this  Bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act,  passed  some  years  be- 
fore, with  the  addition  of  some  new  provi- 
sions regarding  the  police,  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  Bill  upon  the  whole  was  founded 
on  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  which  sat  upon  the 
subject  in  1849  and  1850,  and  the  evidence 
taken  by  that  Committee  would  afford 
abundant  proof,  if  any  were  required,  of 
the  very  serious  evils  which  had  arisen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  out  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
beer.  Complaints  on  the  subject  bad  been 
so  generally  and  so  loudly  expressed,  both 
out  of  doors  and  by  petitions  to  that  Hoaae» 
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that  although  there  might  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
measure,  he  was  disposed  to  hope  that 
little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  would 
exist  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  was  sorry  that 
the  Bill  was  the  same  as  last  year,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  provisions  of 
that  Bill  would  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
jurious in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  his  own  district.  If  the 
measure  had  applied  only  to  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  he  would  have  offered  no 
opposition,  because  it  might  be  that  abuses 
existed  there;  but  he  believed  that  with 
regard  to  large  towns,  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  were  not  necessary,  while  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  likely  to 
inflict  serious  injury.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  ample  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  EWART  feared  that  the  morality 
of  the  people  was  not  to  be  promoted  by 
Acts  of  Parliament.  He  knew  that  the 
beersellers  of  the  metropolis,  who  were 
a  most  respectable  set  of  men,  had  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press 
his  measure  without  giving  all  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken  that  laws 
could  not  make  people  moral,  but  yet  they 
miffht  alter  those  laws  which  had  a  ten- 
dency  to  promote  immorality.  For  his 
own  part,  however,  he  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  had  turned  his  attention  to 
secure  a  good  system  of  rural  police,  rather 
than  reverting  to  the  old  system  of  magis- 
terial licences. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  measure,  but  if  it  were  intended 
to  place  beershops  on  the  same  footing  as 
public-houses,  he  would  give  it  his  most 
strenuous  opposition,  because  he  believed 
the  effect  of  that  system  was  to  give  the 
large  brewers  a  practical  monopoly  that 
enabled  them  to  make  great  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  he  must  express  a 
hope  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton) would  endeavour  to  apply  such  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  of  which  he  complained 
as  would  not  raise  the  price  of  the  article 
of  life  in  question.  The  Gentlemen  who 
spoke  80  ^equently  of  the  immorality  oc- 
casioned by  beershops  would  do  a  great 


deal  to  diminish  the  mischief  which  they 
deplored,  if  they  would  afford  some  oppor- 
tunities of  amusement  to  the  labouring 
population.  He  only  mentioned  this  be* 
cause  he  had  seen  the  great  advantages 
which  resulted  from  such  opportunities. 
He  had  great  faith  in  his  hon.  Friend  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  ready  to  give  him  all  the  assist- 
ance which  he  could. 

**  Resolved — That  this  House  will  immediatelj 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committeo  to  consider  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  Beer." 

House  in  Committee ;  Mr.  Comewall 
Lewis  in  the  chair. 

"  Resolved — That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Sale  of 
Beer." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  would  state  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which  he  was 
about  to  introduce. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  the  same  as  that  brought  in 
last  Session,  and  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  find  it  in  the  library,  he  did  not  think 
he  should  be  justified  in  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  further  reference  to  it. 
He  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  observation  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Schole- 
field),  that  the  Bill  was  prospective  only, 
and  he  might  add  that  some  of  the  loudest 
complaints  came  from  the  most  populous 
towns. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Mr.  Deedes,  Mr.  Brother- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Headlam. 

COUNTY  RATES. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  moved  for. 
and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
establish  county  financial  boards  for  the 
assessing  of  county  rates,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  expenditure  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

CUSTOMS  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  moved  to  renew  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  Session,  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  he  was  only 
carrying  out  the  desire  of  the  Committee. 
He  might  say  that,  though  the  Committee 
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had  not  made  any  report,  nor  had  come'to  desire  expressed   hr  cor  helored   Queen, 

any  decision,  he  believed  that  a  great  deal  **  That  the  youth  of  this  country  should  be 

of  good  had  arisen  from  the  inquiry,  and  religiously  brought  up,  the  rights  of  eon- 

that  some  improvements  had  been  made  by  science  being  respected."    The  fanda  lor 

the  Board  of  Customs  themselves  in  conse-  that  purpose  were  to  be  provided  by  loeal 

qence  of  that  inquiry.  rates,  to  be  administered  by  the  town  eoon- 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to.  cils  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  Commit- 
tees to  be  appointed  by  them.  He  believed 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  COPTHOLDS.  that  there  was  some  dioerenee  of  opinion  ns 

\r      km  TrkVDv    •  •      r    i  to  whether  the  Act  would  carry  ont  the  in- 

Mn.  AGLIO>BY,  m  mormg  for  leave  ;       ^  j^,  „^.  but  those  difier- 

to  bring  m  a  Bill  to  effect  the  compulsory  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^y^     ^^y 

enfranchisement  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  ^  ^    ,^^  .^^^j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

customary  tenure,  said,  that  he  considered  .      .,      -ft.,,      tt^    au^-..^.-*    -.1 1    *i.-. 

I.     1.    ij  V    A  1*  xi-    r    !•         r  au  m    the  JBill.     He,   therefore,   asked    the 

he  should  hcst  consult  the  feelings  of  the  g^„^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Bi,j  ^       ,^^  ^ 

House  by  shortly  stating  what  had  been      .         ^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^  ^^    considered 

done  on  this  sumect.     The  House  would  .       n   ..  .  .^  j   .  .  ja-a 

11    x  xi.  X  !.•  -D'11    c  \    *  Q  m  all  its  provisions,  and  any  differenee 

recollect  that  his  own  Bill  of  last  Session,  .,.  ^  •„4^*^^„-  u*  ^u'      i^  .jL^^^wi      t# 

ji  A.\.  J.    r  At.    v.       \£     X,     r     n*  that  existed  miirnt  tnen  be  arranirea.  -  it 

and  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cirences-  certeinlv  very  much  to  the  credit  of 

ter  (Mr.  Mullinccs),  had  both  been  referred  ^,        .  ^     ^it.      a      i  v        _i_ 

A         CI  1    s,  n        •**  A  •*  theratepayersof  these  two  large  borongns, 

to  a  Select  Committee,  and  it  was  a  re-  ^1    .  .1  '^r   j  j    --^j  *u      j..?^**        AiT^ 

1    ui    r    *  xi.  *  *i,  *  n     ^'4.1  that  they  had  desired  the  education  of  the 

markable  fact  that  that  Committee  never  1    /  v    •        j*^*  1        j »,  i_  j 

111...         mu  1      A  people  to  be  immedmtely  undertaken,  and 

had  a  division.     They  unantmouslv  agreed  v  :  .1  -ir^^  I    ^ *u         1 

T>      -*       Au  A'    A      A  A  w"  A  that  they  were  wdhng  to  tax  themBelves 

to  a  Report,  and  had  instructed  him  to  pre-  ,        1      1     a     •       j     xu  *     r  • 

^   *  .      n.ii  .  1  ^  by  a  local  rate,  m  order  that  a  fair  expen- 

pare  and  to  present  a  IJill  m  accordance  "^    ^     •  u^i.        j         *!.••-.     -*     *     u 

'Ai  '.    A  13*11  A-     \  £        A\   A  ment  misht  be  made  on  this  important  aob- 

with  It.  A  Bill  accordingly  was  framed,  but  .    ^    «,f  x>-it  n         »  li    * 

•n  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  Sessiok  he  J^*'  V""         T  Ft     ^iJ^^     «*! 

was  requested  by  the  House  to  withdraw  ^^IJ-^'^'K^tt  .li^S**  « 

A     •  i.    A       'A  *i'   a  Tx  u  J  petitions  had  been  presented  to  that  Hoose 

it,  and  reintroduce  it  this  Session.     It  had  L        ^i     xi,       x        i.*  •    j  •    al 

«  ..1       1.      i^jj-      xu  from  the  three  townships  comprised  in  the 

been  printed  and  circulated  durinir  the  re-  ».„      .       j  v     xl         •    -i.      r  xl 

•^  J  ,  1    J  1  X        •  X  Bill,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  rate- 

cess,  and  he  now  asked  leave  to  reintro-  ®^      \     -  uuxi        l 

,        ..  .  .    1      'xu     X  xu       1*      X-  payers,  not  only  m  number,  but  also,  he 

duce  it  as  pnnted,  without  the  alteration  {  ?.      j    .        "^    j  x    xi.  x     ^ 

r        .1  Jir  u         I'xL  believed,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  as- 

of  a  single  word.     He  would  explain  the  *      rpu        x-x*       r        -»#      l    * 

•     -1        r  xu     -D-11       xu  A       A  sessmcnt.     The  petition  from  Manchester 

principles  of  the  Bill  on  the  second  read-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^,^^q  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

'"^;  T.. ,     ,      ,      ,    ,         ,  Salford  by  6,392,  and  that  from  Brongh- 

Leave  given.     Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  ton  by  2,396;  the  residence  and  amount 

in  by  Mr.  Aglionby  and  Mr.  Mullings.  ^^f  assessment  of  each  person  being  m 

Bill  read  P.  every  case   appended  to    his    signatore. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  For  his  own  part,  he  avowed  that  his  own 

Ten  o'clock.  predilection  was  in  favour  of  a   secular 

scheme  of  education  that  should  not  in- 
fnnge  upon  the  rights  and  consciences  of 

HOUSE     OF     COMMONS.  *°^-     ^?*  T®  "^?,^  *?^®  mankind  as  they 

arc;   and  when  all  classes  m  Manchester 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1852.  ^«d  ""»^«d  ^  ^<>™  »  ^^^'  ""'^  ^^  ™*^ 

mutual  concessions,  with  a  view  to  the 

MisFTKB.]    New  Membeb  Sworn.— Right  Hon.  promotion  of   the    great    question  of  the 

Fox  Maulc,  for  Perth.  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  felt  it 

Public  BiLM.— r  London  (Citj)ImproTcment8;  was  the  duty  of  all  to  be  willing  to  make 

Sale  of  Beer  ;  Count  j  Rates  and  Expenditure,  concessions,  in  order  that  this  great  obiect 

might  be  accomplished.     With  regard  to 

MANCHESTER    AND    SALFORD    EDUCA-  particular  scruples  as  to  religious  tubing, 

TION  BILL.  jjg  f^j]^  jQ^y  much  disposed  to  give  way, 
Order  for  Second  Reading  rend.  rather  than  permit  the  further  continuance 
Mr.  BROTHERTON,  in   moving  the  '  of    that   street  instruction  which  led  to 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  its  poverty,  misery,  and  crime.     When,  there- 
object  was  to  provide  a  free  education  for  fore,  he  balanced  these  considerations,  he 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  of  thought  that  great  good  might  be  effected 


Manchester  and  Salford;  and  so  far  as  those 
boroughs  were  concerned,  to  carry  out  the 


by  carrying  out  this  Bill.     He  preferred 
it,  in  the  present  state  of  pnUie  feoHng, 
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to  a  general  measure,  for  he  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  frame 
such  a  measure  as  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing districts.  It  was  from  a  feeling  of 
that  difficulty  that  it  had  been  desired  that 
the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
should,  as  an  experiment,  unite  for  this 
laudable  purpose;  and  he  hoped  that  if 
the  Bill  underwent  the  investigation  of  a 
fair  Committee,  they  would  form  such  a 
measure  as  would  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  would  fully  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
science of  all. 

Mr.  W.  brown,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  he  was  very  desirous  to 
see  this  Bill  sent  to  a  Committee  upstairs, 
because  he  thought  that  a  good  deal  of 
raluable  evidence  would  be  elicited,  and 
that  even  if  this  Bill  did  not  pass  during 
the  present  Session,  the  investigation 
would  put  the  Government  in  possession  of 
much  information,  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  general  measure  of  educa- 
tion, which  he  had  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  next  year. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  had  given  a  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured  description  of  the  amount 
of  support  which  the  Bill  had  received  in 
Manchester.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  Bill  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
the  ratepayers  paying  upon  a  very  con- 
siderable assessment,  and  also  that  it  was 
promoted  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  great  consideration  and  de- 
ference; but  it  was  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  Bill  was  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  [Mr.  Bro- 
therton: I  did  not  say  so.]  He  had  un- 
derstood his  hon.  Friend  to  say,  that  the 
Bill  was  supported  generally  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough.  However,  up 
to  this  moment,  he,  as  the  representative 
of  Manchester,  had  received  no  intimation 
whatever  of  the  course  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  Manchester,  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  that  great  body  of  the  rate- 
payers, was  prepared  to  take  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Indeed,  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Brown)  appeared  ra- 
ther to  contemplate  referring  the  Bill  to 
a  Committee  upstairs,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion on  which  a  measure  might  be  founded 


in  a  subsequent  Session,  than  that  this 
Bill  should  become  law  during  the  present 
year.  He  should  feel  very  great  difficulty, 
whatever  his  own  private  opinions  upon  this 
measure  might  be,  in  opposing  its  being 
considered  by  a  Private  Bill  Committee; 
because  when  a  respectable  body  of  men 
came  to  Parliament  with  a  measure,  asking 
to  have  the  advantage  of  their  judicial  in- 
qmry — for  private  legislation  now  came 
under  that  description — he  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  very  strong  and  special 
reasons  shown,  before  the  House  would  be 
justified  in  refusing  their  request.  He 
could,  however,  show  a  special  reason  for 
the  Amendment  which  he  was  about  to 
propose.  He  wished  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  postponement  of  the  Bill,  because, 
while  on  the  one  hand,  he  should  be  un- 
willing to  throw  any  unnecessary  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  ratepayers,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  having  their  proposal  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  desired  that  all  who  were  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  opposition,  had  equal  favour  shown 
to  them,  and  that  nothing  was  done  preci- 
pitately, so  as  to  deprive  the  corporation — 
the  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
ratepayers — of  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  if  it  so  pleased  them,  in  opposition- 
to  this  Bill,  and  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  their  reading  it  a  second  time.  He  was 
informed  that  the  corporation  were  about 
to  meet,  on  the  18th  instant,  to  take  the 
measure  into  consideration;  and  as  by  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  any  person 
petitioning  against  a  private  Bill,  and  de- 
siring to  be  heard  in  opposition  before  a 
Select  Committee,  must  present  his  peti- 
tion within  seven  clear  days  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  if  the  corporation  of 
Manchester  should  decide  at  their  meeting 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  if  the 
House  proceeded  to  read  the  Bill  imme- 
diately. This  measure  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  future  welfare,  peace,  and 
harmony  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  would  feel  them- 
selves in  a  most  unfortunate  position  if,  by 
any  hasty  reading  of  this  Bill  a  second 
time,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  views  of  the  cor- 
poration upon  it.  Without,  therefore,  going 
into  the  principle  of  the  measure,  or  stating 
any  opinion  whatever  upon  it,  he  would 
upon  this  ground  move  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  be  postponed  for  a  fort* 
night. 
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Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
word  •*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words,  **  upon  Wednesday 
the  25th  day  of  this  instant  February.*' 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  it  was 
his  intention  to  support  the  Bill,  not  only 
so  far  as  the  technical  forms  of  the  House 
were  concerned,  but  also  upon  its  merits. 
He  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  as  he  had  taken  charge  of  this 
particular  department  of  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  With  respect  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  as  to  the 
propriety  of  postponing  this  Bill  for  a  fort- 
night, because  the  corporation  of  Man- 
chester had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  upon  its  merits,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  state  to  the  House  that 
this  Bill  had  been  under  discussion  in  Man- 
chester for  now  more  than  two  years,  and 
that  during  that  period  it  had  formed  a 
prominent  subject  of  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers of  every  party.  Its  nature  had, 
therefore,  been  fully  known  in  Manchester 
for  many  months,  and  it  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  any  party  in  that  borough  to 
take  the  proper  steps  for  opposing  it  in 
Parliament  if  they  were  so  disposed.  But 
he  strongly  suspected  that  the  reason  why 
the  corporation  of  Manchester  had  not  pre- 
sented any  petition  against  the  Bill  was, 
that  there  was  no  very  great  objection  to 
the  Bill  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
collectively,  though  there  might  be  on  the 
part  of  some  of  its  Members.  For  every 
party  in  that  town,  whatever  might  be  their 
opinions,  looked  with  great  approbation 
upon  those  who  had  brought  forward  this 
Bill,  and  who  had  for  two  years  bestowed 
great  pains  and  labour  upon  its  prepara- 
tion. There  could  be  no  necessity  for  post- 
poning the  second  reading  upon  the  grounds 
stated  bv  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
Chester,  because  no  doubt  the  Bill  would 
be  opposed  in  Committee,  and  any  feeling 
which  might  be  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  corporation  of  Manchester 
would  receive  the  greatest  attention  from 
them  in  a  matter  in  which  that  body  were 
so  vitally  interested.  With  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Bill,  he  must  sav,  there  was 
no  subject  which  had  created  such  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  (Lancashire)  as  that  of  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  discussed  in  every 
part  of  the  county  for  several  years.  There 
was  a  party  who  wished  to  establish  a  ge- 


neral system  of  secular  education  tbrougli 
the  country ;  but  ho  thought  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  by  no  means 
made  up  upon  that  scheme;  though  many 
of  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  were  in  farour 
of  that  system.  But  what  was  felt  in 
Manchester  was,  that  if  this  measure  was 
rejected  until  the  question  of  national 
education  was  settled,  Manchester  might 
be  left  for  years  in  uncertainty  upon  a 
question  on  which  its  mind  was  made 
up,  and  the  mass  of  its  population  might 
remain  uneducated.  In  Manchester,  tak- 
ing the  schools  of  all  denominations, 
there  was  at  present  accommodation  for 
62,000  scholars.  By  this  Bill  it  was 
proposed  that  the  present  managers  of 
these  schools  should  still  continue  to  ma- 
nage them;  except  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  teach  the  .dogmas  of  their 
own  religion  to  the  children  of  any  inhabit- 
ant who  objected  to  such  instruction  being 
combined  with  the  general  secular  and  re- 
ligious instruction  which  these  schools 
would  in  future  be  bound  to  furnish  to  alL 
Upon  this  subject  there  had  been  mnch 
discussion;  several  plans  to  meet  the  reli- 
gions objections  of  various  denominations 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  who 
had  prepared  the  Bill,  and  who  had  ulti- 
mately come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  would  afibrd  educa- 
tion to  all,  the  conscientious  scruples  of  no 
religious  body  could  be  offended;  and  he 
thought  that  no  one  who  read  the  Bill 
would  hesitate  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Then  there  came  a  clause  enacting 
that  if  tho  establishment  of  any  further 
schools  were  required  out  of  the  rates,  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read  in  them.  But 
as  there  was  accommoKation  in  the  existing 
schools  for  62,000  children,  but  by  no 
means  that  number  of  scholars,  be  did  not 
think  that  this  provision,  which  would  offend 
the  scruples  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was 
likely  to  come  into  operation.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  question  for  a  Committee  of  the 
House  to  decide  whether  that  clause  should 
be  inserted  or  not.  This  measure  being 
one  in  which  tho  religious  feelings  of  eyery 
class  in  the  community  had  been  consulted, 
it  had  been  supported  by  the  bishop,  the 
dean,  the  whole  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Manchester,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers; 
and  although  the  Roman  Catholics  object- 
ed to  the  provision  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, they  felt,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
measure  would  be  so  great  as  regarded 
their  present  schools,  that  he  beUeyedthey 
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were  m  favour  of  the  measure  with  that 
exception,  because  it  would  afford  them 
meaus  of  instructing  their  children,  far 
beyond  those  thej  now  possessed.  With 
regard  to  the  numbers  who  supported  the 
measure,  he  believed  that,  taking  out  the 
females  and  double  entries,  there  were 
60,000  ratepayers  in  Manchester;  and  of 
these  rather  more  than  40,000  had  signed 
the  petitions  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Now, 
as  this  measure  applied  solely  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Manchester,  and  did  not  seek  to 
involve  any  other  place  in  its  operation,  he 
thought  that  this  fact  entitled  it  at  all 
events  to  a  second  reading.  If,  however, 
the  House  considered  that  the  subject, 
being  one  of  great  importance,  required  a 
different  tribunal  for  the  consideration  of 
its  details  from  that  to  which  a  private  Bill 
was  ordinarily  submitted,  he  might  say  on 
the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course,  or  to  its  merits  being  dis- 
cussed in  any  manner  upon  which  the 
House  might  decide.  He  would  himself 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  name 
a  tribunal  by  whom  the  measure  should 
be  considered.  That  was  a  course  which 
would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  who  had  no  objection  to 
the  Bill  being  considered  and  discussed  as 
a  public  Bill,  though  by  the  forms  of  the 
House  they  were  compelled  to  introduce  it 
as  a  private  Bill.  If  the  House  refused  to 
read  this  Bill  a  second  time,  it  would  cause 
great  disappointment  to  a  vast  body  of 
people  who  were  interested  in  it;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which 
they  dealt  with  it,  they  would,  if  they 
knew  the  assiduity  and  trouble  and  talent 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, hesitate  before  they  offered  oppo- 
sition to  its  passing  through  any  of  its 
stages. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat  had  failed  to  reply  to  the  objection  of 
his  (Mr.Bright's)  right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson),  that  the  corporation  of  Man- 
chester had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  Bill;  and  that  if  the  House 
proceeded  immediately  to  read  it  a  second 
time,  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  cor- 
poration to  present  a  petition,  so  as  to 
entitle  themselves  to  be  heard  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  before  the  Committee.  Now, 
it  was  no  doubt  true  that  this  measure, 
and  another  with  a  similar  object,  had 
been  discussed  in  Manchester,  though  not, 
he  thought,  for  two  years,  yet  certainly 
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for  more  than  one ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
must  know  that  various  plans  had  been 
submitted  to  the  population  of  Manchester 
in  this  period;  that  they  had  been  objected 
to,  and  that  repeated  alterations  had  been 
made   to   meet   the  objections  of  various 
classes  of  the  community;    so   that   the 
corporation   of    Manchester   were   wholly 
unable  to   come  to   any  consideration  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  measure,  until  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  laid  it  upon  the 
table  of   the   House.     What  could  have 
been  more  absurd  than  that  they  should 
have  met  and  discussed  either  this  plan  or 
the  secular  plan  until  they  were  definitely 
arranged  and  laid  before  the  House  in  the 
shape  they  were  intended  permanently  to 
assume  ?      The  hon.    Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Wilson  Patten)  might  find 
himself  much  mistaken  if  he  fancied  there 
was  such  unanimity  in  the  corporation  with 
regard  to  this  matter.     [Mr.  W.  Patten: 
I  did  not  say  so.]    This  Bill  proposed  that 
the  whole  population  of  Manchester  should 
be  rated  for  education,  and  the  corporation 
must  clearly  be  an  authority  recognised 
by  the  House,  for  it  was  the  instrument 
appointed  in  the  Bill  for  the  collection  of 
the  rates.     The  Bill  might  go  on  to  pro- 
pose that  some  other  authority  superior  to 
the  corporation  should  interfere  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  funds.     If,  then,  the 
corporation  had  any  regard  for  its  munici- 
pal dignity  and  character,  it  had  an  un- 
doubted   right,    and    in    fact   it  was  its 
boundeu  duty,  deliberately  and  most  se- 
riously to  consider  this  measure;  nor  was 
that  House  less  bound,  in  his  opinion,  to 
defer  very  largely  to  the  opinion  of  a  body 
elected  freely  by  the   large  body  of  the 
ratepayers  of  that  great  town.     He  (Mr. 
Bright)  and  his  right  hon.  Colleague  were 
not  acting  in  hostility  to  this  Bill,  and  had 
no  idea  of  preventing  it  from  going  to  the 
consideration  of  a  proper  tribunal.     That 
was  all  he  and  those  with  whom  he  was 
acting  asked  the  House;  they  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  postpone  the  Bill  for  a  fort- 
night in  order  that  they  might  then  be  in 
a  better  position  to  oppose  it;   or  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  its  deliberate  con- 
sideration before  a  Committee.     But  from 
what  he  had   heard    of   the    opinions  of 
Manchester,  looking  at  the  mode  in  which 
this  Bill  interfered  with  the  powers  of  the 
corporation,  looking  also  to  the  point  that 
it  was  a  question  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude  than    those   Bills   for   lighting   and 
paving  towns,    <fcc„   which  were  usually 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  five  Members; 
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and  looking  to  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  certainly  prevailed,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  signatures  which 
the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived, he  thought  they  were  quite  justi- 
fied in  asking  the  House  not  to  reject  the 
Bill,  or  to  dispose  of  it  permanently,  but 
to  postpone  it  for  a  fortnight,  that  they 
might  have  the  opinion  of  that  authority 
in  Manchester  which  the  House  recognised 
as  the  municipal  government  of  the  town. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  W.  Patten)  that  the  pro- 
moters of  this  measure  had  shown  great 
industry  and  great  regard  for  the  popu- 
lation amongst  which  they  lived;  and  al- 
though he  might  differ  widely  from  them 
in  his  estimate  of  some  of  the  clauses,  he 
was  not  adopting  the  course  which  he 
urged  upon  the  House  with  any  hostile 
views,  but  simply  upon  those  which  he 
had  already  mentioned.  He  submitted  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Bro- 
therton)  whether,  after  the  pledges  which 
had  been  given  him,  he  would  not  serve 
the  interests  of  those  whom  he  represented 
by  consenting  to  the  postponement  of  the 
second  reading  to  that  day  fortnight. 

Mil.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  great 
difficulty  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  and  the  j)oint  to  which  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
should  bo  called,  was  this,  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  under  the  name,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  the  technical  definitions,  of  a 
private  Bill,  tho  House  was  discussing,  not 
only  that  which  was  a  public  measure,  as 
affecting  tho  public  and  the  general  law  of 
the  country,  but  that  which  was  a  public 
moasurtj  of  tho  very  highest  importance, 
involving  the  most  serious  difficulties  and 
tho  very  highest  principles  which  that 
House  could  upon  any  occasion  be  called 
upon  to  consider.  And  he  must  say  that 
ho  felt  very  great  difficulty  when  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  was  brought  before  tiiem 
only  eight  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of 
other  private  Bills,  when  hon.  Members 
were  beset  out  of  doors  with  gentlemen 
full  of  zeal  for  this  Water  Bill  and  that 
Water  Bill,  and  when  the  House  approached 
tho  discussion  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  usually 
oame  to  the  consideration  of  private  busi- 
ness— a  state  of  mind  differing  totally  from 
that  calm  and  deliberate  composure  which 
a  measure  of  this  kind  required.  The  hon. 

ler  for  North   Lancashire  (Mr.   W. 

n)  had  said  that  this  Bill  applied  en- 
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tirely  to  the  borough  of  Manchester*  ud 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inrolTe  anj 
other  place.  No  doubt  that  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  Bill;  but  would  any  one 
contend  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
education  involving  principles  of  the  great- 
est novelty  and  the  greatest  importance, 
for  a  district  containing  400,000  people,  in 
the  case  of  Manchester,  wonld  not  pre- 
judge the  legislation  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  education.  Another  reason  why 
he  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  assenting 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  at  the 
present  moment  was,  that  there  was  no 
Member  of  the  Government  in  his  place 
prepared  to  give  his  judgment  on  the  snb- 
ject.  Within  the  last  few  days,  too,  they 
had  heard  an  announcement  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  considered 
that  if  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form were  disposed  of  during  the  present 
Session,  the  next  great  measure  under- 
taken should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  edncation.  Would  this 
Bill  have  no  influence  on  that  general 
measure  ?  He  would  put  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Lancashire  this  dilem- 
ma. They  were  asked  to  enact  for  Man- 
chester the  principle  of  supporting  out  of 
the  rates  the  existing  schools,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  and  to  apply  to  a  new 
system  of  education  a  new  and  specific  re- 
ligious basis  as  yet  unknown  to  the  coun- 
try, for  schools  that  might  hereafter  be 
built  out  of  the  rates.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
full,  perfect,  and  consummate  system  of 
popular  education  for  one  district.  It  was 
no  doubt  true,  as  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  said,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  populous  town 
districts  differed  from  those  of  rural  dis- 
tricts; and  that  a  precedent  laid  down  with 
respect  to  a  town  would  not  materially  fet- 
ter their  legislation  for  the  rural  districts. 
But  suppose  they  passed  this  Bill  for  Man- 
chester, and  that  tho  next  year  they  had  a 
similar  petition  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
year  following  one  from  Leeds,  and  the 
year  after  one  from  Birmingham;  were 
they  to  bind  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bir- 
mingham, to  tho  principles  they  had  laid 
down  for  Manchester  ?  If  they  were,  he 
contended  that  the  House  was  then  con- 
sidering a  public  and  a  national  question, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  considering  it,  which  the  forms 
of  Parliamentary  procedure  afforded.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  supporters  of  this 
measure  prepared  to  say  that  on  a  questicm 
affecting  the  religious  divisions  amongst 
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us,  they  would  legislate  on  one  basis  for 
Manchester,  and  upon  other  bases  for  Li- 
verpool, Leeds,  and  Birmingham  ?  Such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  that  he 
confessed  he  had  great  doubt  whether  a 
local  Bill  of  this  kind  should  be  enter- 
tained in  the  present  case.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  such  local  Bill  should  be  enter- 
tained. He  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Manchester,  on  account  of  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  vigilant  attention  they  paid  to 
all  public  discussions,  had  the  greatest 
claim  upon  the  respect  and  attention  of 
that  House.  And  there  was  no  case  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  could 
have  a  greater  claim  on  the  attention  of 
that  House  than  in  the  present  one;  be- 
cause he  agreed  entirely  with  all  that 
had  been  said  by  preceding  speakers  of  the 
honour  and  credit  due  to  the  promoters  of 
this  measure,  for  the  patience  and  the 
vigour  with  which  they  had  laboured 
to  overcome  and  conciliate  differences  of 
opinion  for  the  great  purpose  of  promoting 
public  education.  They  could  not  then  go 
into  the  difficulties  that  attached,  he 
thought,  to  many  clauses  of  this  Bill. 
There  were  many  parts  of  the  Bill  in 
which  he  could  heartily  agree;  there  were 
many  other  parts  of  it  in  which  he  could 
not  do  so,  but  respecting  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  even 
amongst  the  people  of  Manchester;  and 
there  were  other  parts  of  the  Bill  to  which 
he  had  an  insuperable  objection.  This  was 
a  measure  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  should  be  called  as  fully  as  to  any 
other  measure  submitted  to  them  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament;  and  it 
was  as  great  an  anomaly  to  have  a  local 
Education  Bill  for  Manchester,  as  to  have 
a  special  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  or 
Franchise  Bill  for  Manchester.  Therefore 
ho  should  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson). 
He  was  not  aware  whether  the  business  or 
arrangements  of  the  House  would  permit 
it,  but  his  object  would  be  fully  attained  if 
this  Bill  were  altogether  discussed  as  a 
public  Bill  on  the  second  reading.  It  was 
notorious  that  in  the  case  of  a  private  Bill 
brought  forward  on  the  application  of  rate- 
payers, it  was  almost  conclusively  settled 
on  the  second  reading,  or  it  was  sent  to  a 
Committee,  and  it  was  left  with  them  to 
deal  with  the  details.  This  was  too  im- 
portant a  Bill  to  be  treated:  in  that  way. 
It  was  admitted  that  in  this  case  there  was 


a  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  before  they  assented  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  they  should  know 
what  was  the  course  spoken  of.  He  put 
it  as  a  point  of  fairness  to  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  W.  Patten),  that  before  a  Bill  of  this 
nature  was  read  a  second  time  they  should 
know  what  security  there  was  for  the  fu- 
ture discussion  of  its  provisions.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  measure  of  great  importance, 
under  the  title  of  a  private  Bill,  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  and  of  so 
much  danger,  that  they  ought  to  look  a 
little  around  them,  and  see  at  what  point 
they  were  likely  to  arrive.  It  was  per- 
fectly plain  that  if  this  system  were  allow- 
ed to  prevail,  the  whole  scheme  and  form 
of  legislation  for  the  country  might  be 
thrown  into  confusion.  If  Bills  were  pass- 
ed through  Parliament  as  private  Bills, 
and  escaped  on  that  account  the  attention 
of  the  House,  they  would  prejudge  one  by 
one  every  important  question:  and  when 
the  House  subsequently  came  to  discuss 
those  questions  in  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive form,  it  would  find  that  its  hands 
were  already  tied  by  decisions  obtained 
from  it  unawares  on  private  Bills.  They 
had  already  two  examples  of  this  nature 
in  regard  to  the  town  of  Manchester  :  in 
one  case  having  erected  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manchester  into  a  cathedral, 
and  put  it  under  the  general  law  of  cathe- 
drals, the  House  took  it  out  of  that  cate- 
gory, and  remodelled  it  by  a  private  Bill. 
They  had  dealt  with  the  chapter  and 
cathedral  by  a  private  Bill,  but  they  had 
brought  into  existence  the  bishopric  of 
Manchester  by  a  public  Bill.  In  the  other 
case  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn)  had  introduced,  as  a  public  Bill,  a 
measure  for  regulating  the  bonding  system 
in  Manchester;  but  last  year  that  public 
Bill  had  been  repealed  by  a  private  Bill. 
He  wished  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  this 
measure  before  it  went  to  the  Committee, 
and  also  that  they  should  know  beforehand 
what  course  it  was  to  take  after  it  passed 
the  second  reading,  because  their  votes  on 
the  second  reading  might  be  regulated  by 
that  course.  It  was  a  great  hardship  to 
parties  who  desired  to  oppose  a  Bill  of  this 
nature,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  op- 
pose it  by  counsel  and  agents  before  the 
Committee.  This  was  a  question  of  pub- 
lic principle,  and  the  rule  was,  that  when 
they  were  discussing  matters  of  high  pub- 
lic concern  before  the  House,  the  country 
should  bear  the  expense.     In  the  present 
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case,  there  was  a  great  body  of  promoters, 
and  they  did  not  complain  of  the  expense; 
but  a  person  should  have  the  power  to  op- 
pose a  Bill  of  this  kind  without  being  put 
to  expense  in  doing  so.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  they  then  were, 
when  one-fourth  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Bill,  they  should  have  early  attention 
drawn  to  every  point  it  contained,  and  they 
should  know  what  course  it  would  take  if 
it  passed  the  second  reading.  He  should 
be  glad  if  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Bill  should  be  discussed 
as  a  public  Bill  on  the  second  reading. 
The  Amendment  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
would  at  all  events  have  the  effect  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  subject.  This  was  im- 
portant, not  with  a  view  to  risk  the  Bill  by 
delay,  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  they 
could  to  bring  this  measure  into  the  posi- 
tion of  prominence  which  it  ought  to 
occupy.  He  would,  therefore,  give  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  hoped  that  neither 
high  authority  nor  great  ability  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  a  measure  of  this  kind 
on  dilatory  pleas  which  he  thought  he  could 
show  were  in  their  nature  purely  technical, 
and  in  their  operation  entirely  inconsistent 
and  opposed  to  one  another.  There  came 
before  the  House  40,500  persons,  rate- 
payers of  Manchester  and  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  including  the  bishop,  dean,  chap- 
ter, and  clergy,  the  Independent  ministers, 
the  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  every  denomination,  constitu- 
ting the  majority,  both  in  numbers  and 
value,  not  merely  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, but  of  every  particular  district  of  the 
community,  and  they  were  all  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  [Mr.  Bright:  Subject  to  inquiry.] 
Subject  to  inquiry — then  go  into  Commit- 
tee and  inquire.  Upwards  of  40,000  rate- 
payers had  signed  the  petition,  and  when 
they  came  before  the  House  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  how  were  they  met  ? 
Not  by  argument  against  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  but  by  two  dilatory  pleas. 
The  two  Members  of  Parliament  for  Man- 
chester, speaking  against  a  majority  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Manchester,  claimed  that  the 
Bill  should  be  delayed  for  this  reason — that 
the  corporation  might  liave  an  opportunity 
of  considering  it,  while,  in  fact,  the  Bill  had 
been  before  the  public  of  Manchester  for 

)  last  two  years.     [Mr.  Bright:  The 
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plan,  not  tho  Bill,  which  is  a  different  thing 
altogether.]     Not  different  altogether.     If 
there  were  any  difference  of  detail ,  that 
would  appear  in  the  Committee.    The  plan 
had  been  more  than  a  year  before  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester,  and  they  had  every 
opportunity  of  presenting  petitions  on  the 
subject.     They  might  have  a  very  great 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  corporation 
of  Manchester;  but   their  own  Standing 
Orders  were  of  more  importance,  and  al- 
though   the    corporation    of   Manchester 
might  appoint  a  particular  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  it  was  by  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  regulated.     His  right 
hon.  Friend  who  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone)   took    also    a  technical  objection, 
and  of  a  different  kind.     He  said  thej 
should  call  public  attention  to  the  suhject 
by  making  it  a  public  Bill;  and  he  asked 
why  they  should  then  debate  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  when  there  were  gentlemen  attend- 
ing outside  to  promote  the  passing  of  Water 
Bills.     He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  appealed  to  the 
House  if  there  could  be  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  dispassionate  debate  than  the  op- 
portunity now   presented.      What  better 
time  could  be  selected  than  Twelve  o'clock 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  Session  for 
such  a  purpose,  after  special  notice  given 
the   day  before  at  Five  o'clock?     If  his 
right  hon.  Friend  wished  to  debate  this 
question  in   detail,    on   public   principles, 
let  him  wait  until  the   Bill  came  down 
from*  the   Select  Committee.     He  might 
then  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittco   of  the   whole   House,   and   there 
would  thus  bo  a  double  argument — they 
would  have  an  argument  upstairs,  where 
the  interests  of  Manchester  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  they  would  have  an  argument 
in  that  House  with  regard  to  the  public 
objects  of  the  Bill.     It  was  said  that  they 
should  not   legislate  on  the  question  for 
Manchester  alone;  but  what  answer  was 
that  to  tho  people  of  Manchester,  whom 
they  praised  so  justly  for  their  laudable 
exertions  on  this  subject.     Had  they  no 
experience  of  the  fruitless  endeavours  to 
make  an  Education  Bill  a  general  Bill?  A 
plan  for  promoting  secular  education  was 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox),  with  consummate 
ability,  and  the  House  rejected  it  because 
it  was  not  a  Bill  involving  religion.     But 
they  had  some  experience  of  the  fate  of 
Bills  involving  religion.     Did  they  forget 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  1843  ? 
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His  right  hon.  Friend  tlie  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
was  a  Member  of  the  Government  on  whose 
behalf  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  propounded  that  measure. 
It  was  a  strong  Government,  and  it  was 
no  inconsiderable  advocate  who  took  the 
management  of  that  Bill;  and  what  did 
the  people  of  Manchester  find  ?  They 
found  that  a  whole  generation  of  children 
had  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  since 
that  Bill  had  failed  in  that  House.  When 
they  saw  that  the  most  consummate  ability 
could  not  obtain  for  them  a  system  of  edu- 
cation either  secular  or  scriptural,  then 
they  asked  for  permission  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  only  means  which  Parliament 
laid  open  to  them,  namely,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Bill  peculiar  to  Manchester,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of 
going  on  with  it.  That  was  the  case  at 
present;  and  they  had  matured  a  Bill  which, 
in  their  belief,  secured  the  valuable  advan- 
tages of  good  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion, and  was  free  from  objection.  The  cor- 
poration would  have  seven  days  to  petition 
against  it,  and  if  any  person  objected  to  it 
after  it  passed  through  the  Committee,  he 
could  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  In  short,  they 
would  have  every  opportunity  for  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  yet  they  were  now  called  upon 
by  a  dilatory  plea  to  resist  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  Bill  which  was  promoted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  after 
the  lucid  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Gladstone),  were  it  not  that  an 
impression  might  have  been  produced  by 
what  was  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Patten),  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
that  there  was  something  approaching  to 
unanimity  amongst  the  religionists  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions  in  Manchester,  on  the 
subject  of  this  Bill.  That,  most  assuredly, 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Manchester,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Man- 
chester, had  all  remonstrated  and  protest- 
ed against  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 
There  were  also  other  rival  societies  in  the 
field,  and  out  of  three  public  meetings 
held  on  the  subject,  one  only  was  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  and  two  were  hostile 
to  it.  It  was  said  that  the  majority  of 
persons  on  the  rating-books  had  signed  the 


petition;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  people  in  Man- 
chester, liberal-minded  men,  interested  in 
promoting  education,  and  willing  to  make 
great    sacrifices   so   that   something   was 
done,   who    in    signiug    the  petition    did 
not  by  any  means  declare  that  they  did  not 
equally  or  more   approve  of  some   other 
scheme.     They  had  signed  the  petition  in 
order  that  some  plan  or  other  might  be 
adopted ;  and  if  he  had  been  accurately  in- 
formed, an  absolute  majority  of  the  people 
of  Manchester  had  petitioned  for  a  rival 
and  competitive  plan.     And  though  they 
might  not  be  considered  as  influential  as 
those  on  the  books  of  ratepayers,  yet  they 
belonged  to  the  class  on  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  likely  to  operate. 
They  belonged  to  the   working  classes, 
whose  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school, 
and  it  was  important  that  in  passing  any 
Bill  they  should  have  their  assent  and  co- 
operation.    There  were  two  large  educa- 
tion  associations   in  Manchester:    one  of 
them  proposed  the  present  measure,  and 
the   other  preferred   a  different  scheme. 
These  were  the  persons  who  preferred  the 
secular  plan — men  who  had  bestowed  pains 
and  labour  on  the  matter,  and  who  might 
in  that  respect '  be  compared  to  the  pro- 
moters of   the  Bill,    whose    painstaking 
qualities  he  should  not  by  any  means  at- 
tempt to  underrate.     Besides,  there  was 
that  large  body  of  persons — the  voluntary 
educationists — who  had  a  title  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject.     He  had  received  a  letter 
on  the  preceding  day  expressing  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Bill  was 
hurried  on;  and  the  writer  expressed  the 
determination  of  himself  and  those  who 
co-operated  with  him  to  give  it  as  much 
opposition  as  they  could,  and  hoped  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  them  of  oppos- 
ing it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) had  referred  to  the  inconvenience 
of  discussing  a  public  measure  as  a  private 
one.     There  were  principles  involved  upon 
which  Parliament  and  Government   hesi- 
tated; but  those  local  authorities  had  rushed 
in  prematurely  to  settle  them,  while  they 
were  looking  forward  to  some  more  gene- 
ral measure    to    be    introduced    by  the 
Government  itself.     He  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox) 
was  not  opposing  the  Motion  on  religious 
grounds.    Whatever  his  own  opinions  might 
be  as  to  the  best  mode  of  solving  the  educa- 
tion question,  he  had  no  desire  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  any  locality  if  they  were  unani- 
mously anxious  to  have  religion  interwoven 
with  the  system.     He  should  be  exceeds 
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inglv  happy  to  promote  such  a  measure, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  community  to  have  a  union  of  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  on  such  an  important 
subject.  He  did  not  object  to  it  on  that 
ground,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  had  been 
laid  down  bv  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  had  said  that 
two  things  were  necessary  :  first,  that  the 
education  should  be  religious;  and,  next, 
that  they  should  do  no  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  any  person.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
he  must  snv  there  were  conscientious 
classes  to  whom  it  would  be  objectionable. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  estab- 
lishinsr  such  a  measure  as  this  in  Manches- 
ter  on  the  eve  of  a  more  general  measure  ? 
They  would  go  forward  with  a  Bill  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  against  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  protested.  The  result  must 
be  heartburnings  and  the  excitement  of 
Fomething  like  the  Church-rate  agitation, 
and  the  great  question  of  education  would  be 
prejudiced.  They  would  destroy  the  human- 
ising feelings  and  the  grateful  expectation 
with  which  a  measure  of  education  would 
be  looked  for,  and  they  would  throw  the 
people  of  a  great  and  populous  district 
into  a  state  of  mind  that  would  be  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  that  benevolent  mea- 
sure which  they  might  expect  was  in  pre- 
paration. He  hoped  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  would  bo  so  arranged  that  it 
would  come  fully  and  fairly  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  as  an  ardent  suppor- 
ter of  education,  he  must  appeal  to  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
whether  standing  on  a  matter  of  form  was 
calculated  to  advance  the  common  object  ? 
Could  the  delay  of  a  few  days  affect  the 
great  principle  so  unanimously  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  promot- 
ing education  ?  He  held  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  those  who  regarded 
this  Bill  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  pri- 
vate BUI.  Ho  had  ventured  last  night 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  the 
Bill,  stating  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
inTolve  a  great  public  question  which  it 
was  not  proper  to  discuss  on  a  private 
Bill,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  in  his  place  when  the 
ure  came  on  for  discussion  to-day. 
retted  that  the  noble  Lord,  being 
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otherwise  engaged,  had  been  presented 
from  attending.  He  would  tell  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell),  thmt 
so  far  from  this  being  a  fit  and  proper 
time  for  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bill,  the  question  of  education  ought  not 
to  be  discussed  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  It 
was  altogether  an  interference  with  the 
private  business  to  introduce  the  suhjeet 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  question 
involved  in  the  Bill  was  the  great  question, 
whether  education  should  be  carried  on  hj 
means  of  a  rate  imposed  on  Uie  com- 
munity. He  was  one  of  those  who  held 
that  the  whole  community  ought  to  he 
educated  by  means  of  a  rate  on  property; 
for  education,  in  his  opinion,  was  mb  much 
required  by  the  general  interest  as  perhaps 
the  law  which  compelled  property  to  pre 
the  destitute  physical  support.  The  Bill 
was  intended  to  afiirm  the  right  to  tax  the 
property  of  the  community  at  large  for 
educational  purposes  at  the  request  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  community;  hut 
of  the  40,000  who  had  signed  the  petition 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  under- 
stood that  a  large  number  had  signed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  petition  for  edu- 
cation generally.  Xo  open  public  meeting 
had  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Bill;  admission  to  the  meetings  which  had 
been  held  was  by  tickets  alone.  His  oh- 
jection,  however,  to  now  proceeding  with 
the  Bill  was,  that  the  question  ought  to  he 
dealt  with  by  Government;  and,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  two  nights 
ago,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  up  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  would  be  premature  to  enter  on  the  eon- 
sideration  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  admitted  the 
great  importance  of  the  Bill,  but  thought 
it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
also  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  should  be 
in  the  House  when  the  measure  was  under 
discussion.  Ho  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  postp<me  the 
second  reading,  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  he  would  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  to  Wednesday  next. 
[Cries  of  "This  day  fortnight.'*]  No. 
What  he  thought  fair  was  to  leave  the 
question  in  debate  undecided  only  until 
his  noble  Friend  should  be  in  his  place. 

Debate  <uijoumed  till  Wednesday 
next. 
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Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. " 

Mr.  GOWPER  said,  he  had  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  opposing  this  Bill.     His  ob- 
jections went  rather  to  its  principle  than 
to  its  object.     His   main   objection  was, 
that  the  Bill  contained  a  clause  which 
enacted  robbery  and  plunder.     The   Bill 
professed  to  improve  the  supply  of  water 
received  from  the  New  River  Company; 
ani  if  it  were  desired  only  to  improve  the 
supply  of  water,  ho  would  not  oflfer  any 
opposition.     But  the  Bill  gave  the  com- 
pany power  to  take  water  which  did  not 
belong  to  them.     It  gave  them  power  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  river  Lea,  and  the  whole 
of  one  of  its  tributaries.    For  a  great  many 
years  the  property  of  the  Lea  had  been 
admitted  to  rest  in  the  river  Lea  trustees. 
A  question  had  arisen  between  the  river 
Lea  trustees  and  the  New  River  Company 
relating  to  the  amount  of  water  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  river  Lea;  and  it  had 
become  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
If  the  clause  to  which  he  objected  in  the 
Bill  were  to  pass,  the  company  would  ac- 
quire a  right  to  which  they  had  no  claim. 
The  money  which  would  be  wasted  in  the 
proceedings  before  a  Committee  might  be 
better  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lea.     There  was 
another  reason  for  which   he  asked  the 
House  to  refuse  a  second  reading  to  this 
Bill.     The  New  River  Compauy  had  at 
that  moment  two  Bills  before  the  House; 
and  the  other  Bill — which  had  been  brought 
forward  last  year,  to  enable  them  to  make 
such  improvements  as  might  be  necessary 
in   the   distribution  of  the  water — would 
give  them  all  the  powers  they  required.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words**  upon  this  day  six  months." 
Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  pro- 
rooters  of  the  Bill,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Scar- 
borough (Sir  J.  Johnstone)  and  another 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the 
Bill,  to  watch  the  proceedings  at  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  its  progress.  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr. 
Cowper)  rested  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
the  ^ill  interfered  with  suits  at  law  now 
aciaallj  pending.     He  had  been  informed 


that  the  company  were  not  aware  that 
any  suit  was  pending,  for  Vice-Chancellor 
Turner  had  rejectea  the  petition  of  the 
trustees  of  the  river  Lea,  but  during  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  that  state- 
ment was  made  to  him,  that  is,  within  the 
last  two  hours,  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
towards  commencing  an  action,  notice 
having  been  given.  Was  it  fair,  then,  to 
prevent  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  from 
bringing  their  case  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  or  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  from  deriving  the  advan- 
tages they  would  obtain  from  this  Bill? 
There  were  other  interests  to  be  considered 
besides  those  of  the  trustees  of  the  river 
Lea — the  supply  of  water  to  87,000  houses 
would  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
House. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  that  as  one 
of  the  Members  for  the  county  of  Essex,  he 
had  looked  into  the  trusts  of  the  river  Lea. 
He  found  that  under  several  Acts  of  Par- 
liament the  trustees  had  exercised  their 
rights  not  as  a  speculative  company,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  doin^  justice  to  the 
objects  of  the  trust,  and  preserving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lea  in  serviceable 
order.      If    any   surplus   remained,    they 
applied  it  to  lowering  tolls  or  otherwise  for 
the  public  benefit,  because  the  trustees  did 
not  desire  to  accumulate  money  for  their 
own  advantage.     They  thought  it  unjust 
that  they  should  be  dragged  before  Com- 
mittees to  expend  the  produce  of  their  tolls 
in  defending  property  protected  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.     When    certain    rights    had 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  such  Acts, 
it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should  be  told 
those  rights  were  to  be  taken  from  them 
in  favour  of  a  private  company.     It  was 
almost  insinuated  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  trustees  of  the  river  Lea  had 
never  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery;   but  the  fact  was  that  an 
injunction  had  been  obtained  at  one  time, 
but  the  New  River  Company  having  altered 
their  tactics,  the  trustees  were  advised  to 
go  to  a  court  of  law  to  recover  damages. 
Therefore,  whether  the  notice  of  the  action 
was  given  on  that  day  or  a  month  ago, 
made  no  difference.   He  trusted  the  House 
would  at  once  reject  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
trustees  of  the  river  Lea,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  qucintions   submitted  to  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  this  country. 
Mu.  HUME  thought  the  House  ought 
to  decide  this  matter  in  accordance  with 
the  Resolution  it  adopted  on  the  1st  of 
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August  last,  to  the  effect  that  this  and 
other  Bills  mentioned  therein  should  bo 
allowed  to  proceed  next  Session  to  the 
stage  at  which  the  proceedings  respecting 
them  had  been  brought  last  Session.  Those 
Bills  should  be  passed  through  their  earlier 
stages  sub  silentio,  and  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  said,  he 
had  acted  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to 
which,  three  years  ago,  had  been  referred 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  river  Lea  navigation, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  for  the  public  good.  The 
trustees  were  compelled  to  incur  great  ex- 
pense; but  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  tribu- 
tary stream  were  taken  away,  so  great  a 
quantity  of  water  would  be  abstracted  as 
to  occasion  serious  detriment  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  trust.  He  should,  therefore, 
support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertford  (Mr.  Cowper). 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  SO  ;  Noes 
54  :  Majority  2Q, 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Bill 
read  2°,  and  committed,' &ud  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Selection. 

SUPPLY— EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  what  had 
been  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  Ex- 
chequer Bills  had  borno  during  the  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  replied, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  last 
year  had  been  l^d.  per  diem. 

Mr.  HUME  would  merely  ask,  further, 
whether  the  time  had  not  come  when  the 
state  of  the  money  market  would  not  admit 
of  a  lower  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  in 
the  absence  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  could  not 
give  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  would  submit  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  public  were 
entitled  to  have  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
Bills  materially  reduced ;  and  said  he  must 
express  his  regret  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  in 
his  place  to  explain  the  course  he  intended 
to  take  in  the  matter. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  his 


righ  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  in  consequence  of  being  required  to 
attend  the  Council  to-day. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  the  Hoiue 
ought  to  be  informed  at  what  rate  of  in- 
terest the  Exchequer  Bills  under  consider- 
ation were  to  be  reissued. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  the 
Vote  he  asked  the  Committee  to  come  to 
did  not  at  all  bind  them  with  regard  to  the 
interest,  but  merely  related  to  the  making 
good  those  Exchequer  Bills  which  had  heen 
already  issued. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  on  the  bringing  np  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  to  ask  for 
information  respecting  the  rate  of  interest. 

''  Resolved  —  That  a  sum  not  exoeeding 
17,742,800^.  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  pay 
off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills,  charged  oa 
the  Aids  of  1852  unpronded  for." 

House  resumed. 

VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :    Sir,  the 
Motion  of  which  I  hare  given  notice,  to 
consider  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Reid» 
at  the  bar,  relating  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  House,   may  not  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  that  other  subjects  which  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  may 
demand;  but  I  hope  the  House  will  con- 
sider the  great  wear  and  tear  of  constito- 
tion  to  which  Members  in  the  constant 
habit  of  attending  this  House  are  sobject. 
When  we  consider  the  large  per  centage 
of  Members   who  regularly  attend   their 
Parliamentary  duties  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  some  sup- 
port in  drawing  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  trust  that  my  Motion  will  meet 
with  their  approbation.     It  was  sMd  by 
the  late  Sidney  Smith,  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  locking  np  passengers  in 
railway  trains,  that  no  attention  would  be 
given  to  that  subject  until  some  great  dig- 
nitary of  the   Church  was  roasted  in  a 
railway  carriage.     I  am  of  opinion    that 
untU  some  of  the  more  robust  Members 
who  now  occupy  the  Treasury  benches  are 
ventilated  into  another  place,  or  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  country  party  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  are  stifled,  we 
shall  have  no  remedy  for  the  crying  erils 
to  which  we  are  now  subject.     Now  it  has 
been  proposed  to  send  this  subject  to  a 
Committee;  but  I  am  prepared  to  proTO 
Uiat  the  bad  ventilation  is  neither  attrihn- 
table  to  Dr.  Reid  nor  to  Mr.  Barry.     The 
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truth  is,  that  all  the  mischief  occasioned 
in  this  huilding  has  been  entirely  created 
by  Committees  of  this  House.  They  have 
undertaken  subjects  which  they  did  not 
and  could  not  understand.  They  have 
been  unable  to  go  into  the  details;  and  1 
Tery  believe,  if  the  building  of  this  House 
and  all  the  details  had  been  referred  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  the  matter 
would  have  been  much  better  managed 
than  it  has  been  by  Committees  of  this 
House.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  not 
in  the  House  on  Friday  last,  when  Dr. 
Keid  was  examined,  will  look  through  the 
evidence  which  that  gentleman  gave,  they 
will  find  that  the  defective  arrangements 
with  respect  to  ventilation  all  spring  from 
one  simple  cause,  namely,  a  divided  autho- 
rity. I  will  venture  to  quote  to  the  House 
an  opinion  given  on  this  very  subject  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age — I  mean  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
who  appears  to  be  endowed  with  a  faculty 
of  universal  application,  and  to  be  equally 
ready  whether  the  subject  be  ventilation  of 
a  room  or  the  conducting  of  a  war.  In 
1846,  the  works  in  the  building  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  came  to  a 
stoppage,  and  were  actually  suspended  for 
ten  months  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
between  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Barry.  On  the 
31st  March,  1846.  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton  warned  the  House  of  Lords  not  to 
enter  into  any  proceedings  on  the  ventila- 
tion of  their  chamber  without  there  was  a 
thorough  understanding  on  the  subject 
with  this  House.  Their  Lordships  did  not 
choose  to  act  on  that  very  sensible  advice, 
and  all  the  inconveniences  from  which  we 
are  now  suffering  arise  from  not  attending 
to  it.  Dr.  Reid*s  first  complaint  is,  that 
ho  has  not  sufficient  authority  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  this  House.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  how  far  Dr.  Reid's  authority  does 
extend  ?  It  appears  that  his  dominion 
only  extends  to  the  inner  lobby,  not  to  the 
outer  lobby,  nor  to  the  libraries.  It  is 
abundantly  clear,  from  his  evidence,  that 
the  questions  of  ventilation  and  of  lighting 
cannot  be  disunited.  They  are  too  inti- 
mately united  to  be  placed  under  two  differ- 
ent managements.  Without  entering  into 
any  detailed  criticism  as  to  the  formation 
of  this  House,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  very  first  idea  that  would  strike  a 
foreigner  on  looking  at  the  interior  would 
be,  that  the  edifice  was  built  before  the 
window  tax  was  taken  off,  and  that  the 
windows  were  constructed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  that  impost.     But  the 


deficiency  of  light  in  the  interior  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  a  most  abundant  num- 
ber of  lights  in  the  exterior  of  the  House 
—a  number  thut  is  sufficient  to  asto- 
nish any  man.  I  took  the  opportunity 
last  night  of  going  upon  the  roof  of  the 
House  in  order  to  see  the  whole  system  of 
lighting.  Dr.  Reid  informs  me,  that  in 
the  original  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to 
light  this  House,  it  was  arranged  that  there 
should  be  no  gas  in  the  inside  of  the  House 
at  all;  but  that  it  should  be  entirely  light- 
ed from  the  outside.  Now,  1  think  we 
might  remove  these  painted  windows,  which 
1  take  the  liberty  of  saying  on  competent 
authority  are  bad  in  point  of  heraldry — 
mere  daubs,  as  I  believe,  and  more;  for  I 
go  further — I  believe  that,  having  consult- 
ed a  man  rather  eminent  in  optical  science, 
it  is  a  bad  light  for  the  eyes  of  the  Mem- 
bers. It  is  an  atmosphere  of  rainbows,  in 
the  first  place.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
We  are  obliged,  even  in  the  morning  sit- 
tings to  have  gas  lighted.  There  is  an- 
other question  which  arises  from  perusing 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Reid.  Hon.  Members, 
perhaps,  may  bo  aware,  that  those  two 
enormous  towers,  called  the  Victoria  Tower 
and  the  Clock  Tower,  were  originally  in- 
tended to  bo  used  as  channels  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  this  House;  but  at  present  neither 
of  them  pei-forms  any  such  function.  The 
Victoria  Tower  is  prohibited  from  being 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  vaults  under  the  Clock 
Tower,  it  is  equally  useless  in  that  respect. 
These  things  have  all  been  stated  before, 
but  they  have  never  been  remedied,  for,  of 
course,  it  was  **  nobody's  business*'  to  do 
so.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  The  Woods  and 
Forests.]  The  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  deny  that  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  think  the 
House  should  support  me  in  carrying  some 
resolutions  which  I  shall  submit  to  their 
notice.  As  to  the  present  system  of  ven« 
tilation,  the  House  may  not  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  considerable  leakage  going  on 
from  the  gas  pipes  connected  with  the 
House.  Now,  I  am  informed  that  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  that  escapes 
in  the  ordinary  consumption  of  gas  is  as 
one  in  a  thousand ;  whereas,  in  this  House, 
the  escape  is  one  per  cent :  so  that  we 
are  sitting  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  as  one  in  a  hundred, 
instead  of  one  in  a  thousand.  In  fact,  so 
oppressive  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
last  night,  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  who  can 
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stand  draughts  of  all  sorts  as  well  as  most 
men,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  House,  he 
was  so  oppressed  with   the   state  of  the 
atmosphere.     I,  myself,  also  suffered  se- 
yerely  :    mj  eyesight  was  affected  by  the 
lights  and  by  the  tremendous  draughts  of 
cold   air  constantly  coming  in.     At  this 
moment,  I  will  venture  to   say  that  the 
thermometer  on   the  floor  of  the  House 
shows  a  different  result  from  that  where 
I  stand  at  present.     In  fact,  last  night  I 
saw  an  experiment  tried  with  regard  to 
these  lights.    The  thermometer  in  the  gal- 
lery, with  the  light  directly  shining  upon 
it,  was  a  little  above  seventy  degrees.  We 
placed  a  hat  before  it,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  light,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  fell  considerably  more  than 
two  degrees.     That  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  light  on  Members  sitting 
in   the  gallery.     Now,   having  said   this 
much  with  regard  to  the  comfort,  health, 
and  convenience  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  I  think  there  is  another  party  to 
be  considered.     We  apportion  a  part  of 
this  House  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic— I  mean  the  strangers'  gallery.     Now 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  the 
strangers'  gallery  is  one  of  the  most  abo- 
minable places  of  punishment  that  could 
possibly  have  been  constructed.     Sir,  as 
to  strangers  sitting  at  the  back   of  that 
gallery,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  see 
more  of  the  House  than  yourself  and  four 
Members    in    your   immediate  neighbour- 
hood on  each  side  of  the  table.     But  there 
is  another  evil,  greater  than  that.     From 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  on  a  level 
with  these  lights,  the  effect  is,  that  the 
pupil   of  the   eye  becomes  contracted  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
for  them  to  distinguish  anybody.     Sir,  I 
thought  I  knew  the  respected  Deputy  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,    Mr.    Clementson.      But, 
from  the  strangers'  gallery,  I  could  not 
recognise  him;  and,  as  to  your  own  well- 
known  features,  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  them.     I  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  call  for  some  mi- 
tigation of  these  evils  and  inconveniences. 
I  turn  now.  Sir,  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  those  valuable  members,  as  I  may 
call  them,  who  report  our  debates.     I  am 
satisfied  that  the  health  of  these  gentle- 
men and  their  eyesight  will  be  seriously 
impaired,   if  not  altogether  destroyed,  if 
the  present  system  of  ventilation  and  light- 
ing be  continued.     I  will  go  a  step  higher 
— to  the  ladies  whom  you  have  condemned 
to  that  miserable  place  yonder,  which  is  | 

Mr,  B,  Osborne  ' 


something  between  a  birdcage  and  a  tea- 
caddy.    The  external  decorations  resemble 
the  former,  and,   to  my  great  astonish* 
ment,  on  visiting  the  place  last  nigbt.  I 
found  that  a  partition,  reminding  me  of  tJie 
latter,  had  been  run  across  the  apartment. 
so  as  to  render  the  dlmenuons  of  each 
compartment  so  small  that  Uie  occupants 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  breathe  freely. 
I  can  only  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  place  by  supposing  that  Mr.  Barry,  in 
his  love  for  Gothic  architecture  and  ideas, 
must  have  had  some  of  the   stories  of 
Gothic  monasteries  in  his  mind,  and  con* 
templated   on   some   future  occasion   Uie 
bricking  up  of  some  of  these  poor  unfortu- 
nate ladies.     No  one  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  misery  which  those  poor  unlucky  ladies 
are  called  on  to  undergo  in  that  miseralile 
birdcage  without  going  to  see  its  interior 
arrangements.     Now,  in  making  these  re- 
marks, it  is  not  my  object  to  attack  either 
Dr.  Reid  or  Mr.  Barry.     I  beliere  that 
both  those  gentlemen  are  most  eminent  in 
their  respective  lines.     I  do  not  take  ex- 
ception to  the  arrangementsof  both  Houses; 
but  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  Mr.  Banr. 
Nobody  has   a  right  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Barry ;  but  everybody  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  the   Committees  of  this   House 
under  whose  directions  those  arrangements 
have  been  made.    We  have  done  the  whole 
of  the  mischief,  and  we  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  it  all.     In  a  letter  which  I  hare 
received  from  Dr.  Reid,  he  desires  me  to 
state  to  the  House  that  he  has  no  personal 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Barry,  and  that  his  only 
difference  with  that  gentleman  has  refer- 
ence to  scientific  subjects.  But  I  do  not  see 
why,  because  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  that  we 
should  be  alternately  roasted  and  boUed  in 
this  House.     Dr.  Reid  said  the  other  day, 
at  the  bar  of  this  House,  it  was  in  ms 
power  to  remove  the  lesser  evil;   and  I 
think  the  House  has  a  fair  right  to  ask  if 
ho  has  done  so.     But  I  find  that  since  the 
House  met  this  very  day,  the  powers  wbdch 
he  had  have  been  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  that  one  side  of  the  House  is  under 
one  management,  and  the  other  side  imder 
another.    Hon.  Members  will  perceiTe  that 
the  lights  on  one  side  are  differently  ar* 
ranged  from  those  on  the  other,  and  I  peN 
ceive  that  the  lamp  over  the  Treasury 
bench  is  still  dripping  a  shower  of  water. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  atmosphere 
is  very  disagreeably  oppressive  on  one  side 
of  the  House,  whilst  it  is  different  on  the 
other.    But  Dr.  Reid  has  done  aomethiqg. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  has  had  the  floors 
scraped,  and  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  which 
was  so  obnoxious  to  breatne,  taken  off 
them.  He  has  also  had  some  offensive 
sewage  water  removed  from  the  vaults. 
The  gas  lights  have  been  removed  from  the 
division  corridors  because  they  were  not 
ventilated,  and  consequently  acted  injuri- 
ously on  Members.  The  ventilation  of  the 
House  has  also  been  altered,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  direct  removal,  at  least,  of  all  the 
leakage  from  the  gas  lights.  That  is  what 
has  been  done;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
mere  trifle,  and  something  more  is  required 
to  be  done.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  natu- 
rally ask,  what  more  can  be  recommended  ? 
I  feel  myself  perfectly  convinced  that  we 
shall  never  have  a  proper  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  House  until  you  put  the 
whole  system  of  ventilating,  lighting,  and 
warming  the  House  under  one  responsible 
head.  I,  myself,  don't  know  sufficient  of 
the  merits  of  the  question  to  say  what 
should  be  done;  but,  I  say,  let  there  be  one 
man  to  do  it  who  understands  the  matter. 
I  believe  Dr.  Reid  to  be  a  very  able  man, 
and  one  who  perfectly  understands  the 
science  of  ventilation.  Othfer  Gentlemen 
may  have  their  opinions  upon  that  point; 
but  all  1  urge  on  the  House  is  to  put  the 
whole  arrangement  of  ventilating,  warm- 
ing, and  lighting  under  one  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  of  lighting, 
there  have  been  extraordinary  differences. 
The  old  House  of  Commons  was  not  lighted 
by  Dr.  Reid,  but  by  Mr.  Gumey.  The 
present  House  is  lighted  by  Mr.  Barry. 
Now,  Mr.  Barry  may  be  a  good  architect, 
but  I  don't  think  he  understands  the  sub- 
ject of  lighting.  Dr.  Reid  is  not  allowed 
to  go  into  the  libraries.  He  is  only  allowed 
to  come  into  this  House  to  ventilate,  and 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  light- 
ing. I  believe  a  Committee  would  only 
obfuscate  the  matter;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  would  propose  the  Resolutions  of 
which  I  have  given  notice. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  said,  he  rose  to 
second  the  Resolution  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend,  to  whom,  he 
thought,  the  House  ought  to  be  much 
obliged  for  the  pains  he  nad  bestowed  on 
this  subject.  But  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  had  fallen  into  two  mistakes.  In 
the  first  place  he  talked  of  the  prospective 
fate  of  the  robust  Members  of  this  House 
if  the  present  state  of  things  was  con- 
tinued; but  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  of 
opinion  that  if  the  present  system  of 
lighting  and  ventilating  was  not  changed^ 


there  would  soon  be  no  Members  at  all  in 
the  House.  Again,  his  hon.  Friend  sup- 
posed a  foreigner,  on  visiting  the  House, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
constructed  with  a  view  to  evade  the 
window  tax  ;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
could  not  understand  that  the  window  tax 
would  have  been  imposed  on  windows  that 
gave  no  light.  Whatever  might  be  the 
differences  between  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Barry,  for  whose  abilities  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect,  he  must  say  that, 
looking  at  what  Dr.  Reid  had  done  for 
them  in  the  old  House  of  Commons,  that 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  very  great  credit 
from  the  Members  of  this  House.  Ho  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  never  in  his  life  entered  any 
room  the  temperature  of  which  was  more 
admirably  regulated  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  than  in  the  old 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  watched  the 
thermometer  in  the  old  House,  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Speaker's  chair,  at  intervals, 
both  in  January  and  in  June,  and  he  did 
nut  remember  to  have  seen  it  vary  to  the 
extent  of  four  degrees  above  or  below  64 
degrees.  From  the  experience  which  hon. 
Members  had  had  of  the  present  House 
during  the  last  three  or  four  days,  he 
thought  it  utterly  impossible  they  could 
attend  to  their  duties  in  it  unless  some 
change  took  place.  He  was  of  opinion, 
with  their  old  friend  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
that  there  was  no  light  equal  to  that  given 
by  wax  candles,  but  hoped,  if  they  were  to 
continue  the  system  of  gas  lighting,  that 
some  very  decided  improvements  would  be 
made  in  the  present  system. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

*'  That  Dr.  Reid  be  authorised  to  complete  such 
temporary  arrangements  as  are  imperatively  ne- 
cessary at  present  for  the  maintenance  of  a  better 
atmosphere  during  the  Sittings  of  the  House.'' 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  could  not  but 
admit  that  the  ventilation  of  the  House  was 
very  imperfect,  and  the  lighting  also;  but 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  not  to  in- 
quire into  the  original  cause  of  the 
evils,  but  into  the  mode  by  which  those 
evils  were  to  be  remedied.  As  for  him- 
self, he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  House  until  Novem- 
ber last;  and  so  long  ago  as  1846  it  was 
decided  that  Dr.  Reid  should  ventilate 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  the 
rest'  of  the  building  should  be  left  to  Mr. 
Barry,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  ventilate  their  House,  in  which 
he  supposed  the  House  of  Commons  could 
not  interfere.      He  found  that  they  had 
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already  expended  on  that  House,  for  Dr. 
Rcid's  system   of  ventilation,    46,000^.; 
and,    having    expended   so  much  before 
the  year  1846,   it  was  proposed   that   a 
great  part   of  this  ventilation   should  bo 
abandoned,  and  the  rest  of  it  made  ap- 
plicable,  as  far  as  possible,   to   the  re- 
mainder of  the  House.     He  found  that,  in 
addition,  there  had  been  further  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  same  object,  which  made 
the  whole  sum  spent  by  Dr.  Reid  57,800^. 
Besides  that,  they  had  given  Dr.  Reid  a 
staff  which  cost  1,300^.  a  year,  exclusive 
of  three  temporary  assistants,  who   were 
granted  to  aid  him.     Dr.  Reid   came   to 
him  some  time  ago,  and  said  he  was  totally 
unable  to  go  on  unless  he  had  the  assistance 
of  three  assistant  engineers;  and  accord- 
ingly he  had  them.  Before  the  Session  com- 
menced, he  (Lord  Seymour)  came  down  to 
look  in  what  condition  the  House  was.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was  a  powerful  steam- 
engine,  which  was  required  for  some  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  ventilation,    but 
which.  Dr.  Reid  told  him,  would  not  an- 
swer its  purpose;  and   when  this  engine 
was  at  work  it  made  such  a  noise  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  Member, 
to  make  himself  audible.    He  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  send  to  Liverpool  at  once 
to  order  another    steam-engine  to   effect 
the  purpose  Dr.  Reid  required,  with  less 
amount   of  noise.     On   that   occasion   he 
thought  it  desirable  to  see  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  at  work,  for  he  had  some  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  whether  the  ventilation 
would  not  put  out  the  lights.     He  had  not 
been  long  in  the  House  before  some  fire- 
men rushed  iu  to  ask  if  the  new  palace 
was   on   fire.     The   shaft  Dr.    Reid   had 
erected  gave  out  such  a  great  heat,  and 
threw  forth  such  showers  of  sparks,  that 
the  firemen   came  in  alarm  to  ask  if  the  j 
House  was  burnino:.     He  confessed  he  was  ; 
considerably  alarmed,  too;  and  he  told  the  , 
men  employed  and  the  clerks  of  the  works  i 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  place,  for  he  | 
had  no  security  that  a  conflagration  would  i 
not  ensue.     It  was  now  proposed,  rightly 
as   he  thought,  that  the  ventilation  and 
lighting   should   be   placed    in   the   same 
hands.     The  ventilation  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  he  had  been  paid 
under  tho  impression  that  he  was  super- 
intending the  lighting;  but  he  (Lord  Sey- 
mour) found,  on  inquiry,  that  that  gentle-  i 
man  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
that  a  short  time  before  the  House  met, 
Mr.    Faraday   had  been  employed  under 
Mr.  Barry  in  arranging  the  lighting.     He 
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(Lord   Seymour)  believed  that  if  he  had 
interfered   in  these    arrangements,    thej 
would  have  had  no  lights  at  all,  and  ha 
therefore  had  left  the  lighting  under  Mr. 
Faraday,  acting  under  Mr.  Barry*     A»  to 
the  system  of  ventilation  they  had  beard 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
the  drains  and  the  state  of  the  air  chan* 
nels    through  which    the    supply   of   air 
was  borne.     He    could   only  say  he  be- 
lieved every  arrangement  Dr.  Reid  had  pat 
on  paper,  and  had  sent  in  to  Mr.  Barry, 
had  been  complied  with.     Now,  ho  reaUy 
wished  to  state  the  case  between  Dr.  Reid 
and  Mr.  Barry  fairly.     The  point  he  de- 
sired to  put  was  this  :     Had  any  reqoiai- 
tion  been  made  by  Dr.  Reid  to  Mr.  Barry  oa 
paper  which  had  not  been  complied  with? 
Ho  found  nothing  but  general  statementi 
on  the  other  side,  which  went  to  this,  that 
Dr.  Reid   required    more    authority    and 
greater  powers  ;   but  he   could    not  find 
any  statement  of  anything  Dr.  Reid  had 
asked   to  be   done  which   had   not  beea 
done.    He  had  also  gone  carefully  through 
the    system  of  ventilation  established  by 
Dr.  Reid.     He   found,   first,  a  chamber 
where  the  air  was  mixed  ;    next,   there 
was  a  larger  equalising  chamber   where 
the  air  was  brought  in.      The   air  was 
brought  down  from  the  top  of  the  Clock 
tower.     It  was  then  taken  nine  feet  below 
the  level    of    the   Thames,    and  there  it 
was  let  loose  into  a  large  and  spaciooi 
vault,   which,   from  its  position,    was  of 
necessity  near  a  number  of  drains.     The 
air  passed  through  channels  which   wen 
built  up  with  moist  damp  walls,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  drains  protected    with 
pavement  and  cement.   Although  he  did  act 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  science  (tf 
ventilation,  or  would  venture  to  express  aa 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treatiag 
air  required  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
House,  still  he  could  not  but  feel  thti 
keeping  air  enclosed  in  damp  cellars,  nioe 
feet  below  the  level  of  the   Thames,  did 
not  tend    greatly  to   improve   either  its 
sweetness  or  salubrity.     When  the  House 
met  last,  he  asked  Dr.  Reid  to  giro  in  a 
statement  of  what  he  wanted  done,  and 
he  made  out  a  list  of  alterations  which  he 
said   would   not    cost    more   than    300L, 
which  was  sent  in  next  day.     Tho  thiagi 
he  required  to  be  done  were,  clearing  the 
vaults  and  repairing  the  centre  vaalt,  the 
pavement  of  which  had  been  broken  by 
the  removal  of  the  heavy  machineir  Dr. 
Reid  had  brought  there,  and  other  smaO 
matters  to  which  he  need  not  refer.     As  to 
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the  removal  of  the  products  of  comhustion  of 
lights  in  the  corridors,  he  (Lord  Seymour) 
had  met  that  by  dispensing  with  gas,  and 
substituting  wax  candles,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  not  be  troubled  by  the  escape 
of  gas.  He  had  also  ordered  the  people 
to  put  doors  where  they  could,  and  in 
other  places  to  put  up  large  curtains, 
which  l)r.  Reid  said  would  answer  equally 
well.  But  hon.  Members  must  sec  that  all 
these  precautions  were  very  impei*fect  in  a 
House  with  large  passages  and  halls  be- 
tween it  and  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  the 
ventilation  of  the  whole  was  placed  under 
one  person.  When  certain  demands  were 
made  on  Dr.  Reid,  he  said  he  was  a  medi- 
cal  man,  and  not  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  architectural  questions,  and 
that  not  being  an  engineer  he  was  equally 
incompetent  to  decide  upon  questions  of 
machinery.  It  was  evident,  therefore. 
Dr.  Reid  could  not  exerciee  the  sole  con- 
trol which  was  desirable,  because  he  must 
be  bound  bv  the  acts  of  others,  over  whom 
he  could,  as  a  medical  man,  have  no 
power.  He  had  sent  to  Mr.  Barry  to 
know  if  all  Dr.  Reid  had  required  in  his 
paper  had  been  done,  and  found  it  had, 
except  furnishing  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  drains  under  the 
House^  which  would  require  time  to  make, 
and  the  omission  of  which  was  not  of  so 
much  consequence,  as  it  would  necessarily 
take  time  to  make  the  required  alterations. 
The  real  question  was,  what  they  would 
do  for  the  future,  and  under  whom  they 
should  place  the  ventilation  of  the  House  ? 
If  they  w^ere  to  place  the  ventilation  of 
the  House  and  of  the  lobbies  under  the 
same  person,  they  must  remember  that 
there  were  pipes  laid  down  in  connexion 
with  the  portion  of  the  building  under 
Mr.  Barry's  control.  Mr.  Barry  had  a 
long  room  where  he  warmed  the  air;  if 
they  took  away  one-half  of  the  building, 
and  put  it  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Reid,  they  must  reverse  all  this  machinery, 
they  must  alter  these  connexions,  and 
build  and  make  fresh  ones,  so  as  to  do 
what  Dr.  Reid  required.  They  must  re- 
member this  was  not  like  the  old  House, 
which  was  detnched  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  so  that  it  could  be  ventilated 
by  itself.  If  they  wished  to  detach  this 
building  in  the  same  way,  they  must  alter 
the  existing  system  altogether  at  a  great 
expense.  [Mr.  Hume  :  How  much  has 
Mr.  Barry  spent  ?]  Mr.  Barry  had  spent 
about  150,0002.  But  this  sum  included 
works  done  and  buildings  erected  for  Dr. 
Reid;  thej  must  remember  Mr.  Barry  was 


architect  as  well  as  ventilator,  and  he 
could  furnish  them  with  the  whole  expense 
of  what  he  had  done;  whereas  Dr.  Reid 
could  only  give  them  the  actual  expense  of 
ventilation  under  his  orders,  unconnected 
with  the  sums  laid  out  on  building.  Be- 
tween the  two  about  200,0002.  would  have 
been  spent  on  the  very  imperfect  ventila- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when- 
ever the  works  shall  have  been  completed 
according  to  the  estimates.  He  thought 
that  the  best  mode  of  extricating  vthe 
House  from  its  present  difficulty  would  be 
for  it  to  appoint  some  competent  engineer, 
who  would  be  above  any  suspicion  of 
partiality  towards  one  side  or  the  other, 
who  would  inform  them  what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  He  would  recommend 
the  House  not  to  agree  to  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  as  it 
then  stood,  but  refer  it  either  to  the  Office 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  or,  as  he  had 
suggested,  to  some  person  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  If  they 
decided  upon  referring  it  to  his  depart- 
ment, he  would  bo  willing  to  undertake 
any  trouble  which  the  task  might  impose 
upon  him,  and  endeavour,  by  such  assist- 
ance as  he  might  consider  it  advisable  to 
call  to  his  aid,  to  extricate  the  House  from 
its  present  difficult  position. 

Mil.  HENRY  DRUMMOND  said,  the 
matter  was  shortly  this  :  Mr.  Barry  had 
spent  150,0002.,  and  had  done  nothing 
but  mischief.  The  other  man  (Dr.  Reid) 
had  spent  57,0002.,  and  had  not  done  as 
much  as  had  been  expected.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  possible  to  venti- 
late that  room  without  having  all  the  doors 
and  passages  under  one  control.  That 
was  not  so  difficult  a  question  in  science 
as  it  was  for  the  interest  of  those  gentle- 
men to  make  out.  Each  hon.  Member 
consumed  four  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
which  would  give  about  2,400  cubic  feet 
as  the  amount  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  House.  They  must  have  that 
air  fresh,  and  they  must  get  rid  of  it  from 
the  House  after  it  had  been  used — they 
must  get  into  the  House  properly  warmed 
air,  and  they  must  not  warm  it  by  the 
heat  of  their  bodies.  He  would  leave  it 
to  any  Members  if  they  ever  knew  a  house 
in  the  country  in  which  the  halls  and  pas- 
sages were  not  damp  and  cold  in  winter, 
so  that  persons  ran  shivering  through  them 
into  the  warmed  rooms.  The  fact  was, 
there  never  yet  was  an  architect  (and  he 
had  had  a  pretty  extensive  experience  of 
them,  from  Mr.  Wilkins  downwards)  who 
knew  anything  of  ventilatioo.   He  thought 
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they  could  not  do  better  than  give  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  a  carte  blanche 
to  deal  as  he  thought  best  with  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  booker  considered  that  the 
House  was  under  great  obligations  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) for  the  attention  which  he  had  paid 
to  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Booker)  thought 
the  people  of  England  would  be  satisfied 
by  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  guilty  of 
gross  and  profligate  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  with  very  little  result.  The 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Sey- 
mour) was  an  exceedingly  valuable  one. 
He  (Mr.  Booker)  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  subject  in  his  hands,  and  consid- 
ered that  he  might  derive  great  assistance 
from  the  valuable  suggestions  which  might 
be  obtained  from  the  present  learned  and 
able  director  of  the  Museum  of  Geology, 
Sir  Henry  De  la  Bcche,  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation. 

Sill  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  that 
ventilation  made  no  portion  of  the  science 
of  geology,  and  that  therefore  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche,  whatever  his  acquirements 
as  a  scientific  man  and  a  geologist,  would 
not  be  the  most  proper  person  to  decide 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  ventilation 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  was 
by  no  means  perfect.  Dr.  Roid  had,  at 
all  events,  kept  his  promise  in  ventilating 
the  old  House.  He  recommended  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne) 
to  adhere  to  his  Motion,  and  to  call  on  Dr. 
Reid  to  make  a  statement  of  what  he  was 
prepared  to  do. 

Caitain  FITZROY  said,  that  when 
the  question  was  last  before  the  House, 
he  was  of  opinion  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Reid  would  leave  them  just  where  they 
had  been,  and  in  that  opinion  he  was  now 
confirmed.  It  was  necessarily  an  ex  parte 
statement  of  what  he  could  accomplish, 
and  they  had  no  guarantee  the  result  he 
asserted  would  be  arrived  at.  Ho  would 
not  press  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee against  the  feeling  of  the  House,  but 
would  move,  as  an  Amendment  to  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion,  that  the  whole  matter 
of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  warming  should 
be  referred  to  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  so  as  to  rest  all  tbc  responsibility 
on  him,  without  associating  in  it  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  '« That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  odd   the  words,    "  the 


ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting  of  tint 
House  be  referred  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works/'  instead 
thereof. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  lie 
should  willingly  second  the  Amendment. 
He  was  strongly  convinced  the  House  was 
not  a  proper  tribunal  to  decide  whether 
Mr.  Barry  or  Dr.  Reid  should  have  the 
new  palace,  or  a  portion  of  it,  placed  irre- 
vocably in  his  hands;  and  that  the  clatnu 
of  the  architect  had  not  been  suffioientlj 
represented,  for,  though  no  words  of  dis- 
respect had  been  used  towards  his  cbar- 
acter,  there  had  been  a  very  strong  expres- 
sion of  feeling  with  regard  to  his  rivaJ. 
The  House  had  certainly  now  a  right  to 
say  they  would  consider  their  own  conve- 
nience. The  noble  Lord  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Works  might 
reflect  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  the  windows  which  gave  no 
light.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  pas- 
sages which  led  to  nothing;  but  the  objeet 
of  windows  was  to  give  light,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  ex- 
clude the  daylight,  and  have  artificial 
light  during  their  day  sittings,  than  to 
deliberate  in  the  artificial  darkness  which 
those  windows  created.  When  he  consid- 
ered the  expense  which  the  House  bad 
sanctioned  in  ventilation,  without  saying 
anything  of  warming  and  lighting,  he  felt 
that,  whether  as  Committees  or  as  an  ag- 
gregate body,  they  would  feel  nothing  but 
regret  for  the  past.  There  had  been  no 
returns  moved  for.  [Mr.  Huke  :  Tes,  I 
called  for  them.]  Spirits  from  the  Tastr 
deep  might  be  called;  but  would  they  come? 
No  such  returns  had  been  made;  and  it 
must  have  struck  the  conscience  of  eveiy 
man  in  that  House  that  he  had  sanctioned 
such  expenditure  without  inquiry.  It 
would  be  best  now  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Seymour)  without  any  associate. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  thought  it  right  to 
say,  that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  Mr. 
Faraday,  mentioned  by  Lord  Seymour,  be 
was  not  the  eminent  Professor  Faraday 
whose  name  was  so  well  known  to  the 
world.  He  had  every  confidence  in  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  who,  during  the  short  period  which 
he  had  occupied  his  present  position,  bad 
shown  so  much  ability  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  would  cor- 
dially recommend  the  House  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  ROCHE  rejoiced  the  Honae  had 
taken  the  matt»  into  its  own  hands,  fend 
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had  called  Dr.  Reid  to  the  har.  The 
whole  cause  of  the  state  they  were  in  was, 
that  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Barry  had  heen 
continually  at  loggerheads,  and  he  was  not 
sure  hut  that  the  hest  thing  they  could  do 
would  he  to  dismiss  them  hoth. 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  felt  it  due  to  Mr. 
Barry  and  Dr.  Reid  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  heen  to  a  great  degree  on 
other  parts  of  the  House,  in  the  Commit- 
tee-rooms, corridors,  and  lohhies,  and  in- 
cluded gas,  fuel,  steam,  and  assistants. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  hastily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  ac- 
cede to  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  but  that  they  would  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who 
had  the  same  interest  as  every  other  hon. 
Gentleman  in  making  the  ventilation  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  who  had  every 
means  of  examining  the  subject  carefully. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  hoped  the  House 
would  confide  in  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Seymour),  and  not  tie  him  down  to  the 
employment  of  any  particular  person,  but 
place  the  full  and  entire  management  under 
him,  so  that  he  might  consult  whomsoever 
he  thought  fit.  He  agreed  entirely  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  in  thinking  that  the  ventilation 
and  the  lighting  of  the  House  should  be 
placed  under  the  same  authority. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Seymour)  had  expressed  himself  as  en- 
tirely of  opinion  that  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation should  be  under  one  management. 
Now,  that  was  just  the  effect  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Resolution,  which  did  not  bind 
the  noble  Lord  to  any  particular  course; 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Motion.  It 
would  be  found  that  in  1845  and  1847  he 
objected  to  the  whole  course  taken  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  new  House, 
and  he  then  advised  that  two  individuals 
should  be  made  responsible  in  carrying  out 
the  building,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  the  authority  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  changed  with 
every  Administration,  and  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  the  duties.  The  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  this  advice  might  be  seen  in 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  which  they 
had  heard  that  night.  He  should,  to- 
morrow, ask  the  House  to  direct  a  return 
to  be  made,  which  would  show  the  gross 
mismanagement  that  had  prevailed  from 
first  to  last  in  the  building.  He  would  not 
say  80  much  upon  the  subject  if  he  had 


not  been  one  of  the  original  Committee 
before  whom  Mr.  Barry  had  been  examin- 
ed, when  he  (Mr.  Hume)  proved  that  that 
gentleman  knew  nothing  about  his  own 
plans.  As  to  the  dispute  existing  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  he  had  two  years 
and  a  half  ago  taken  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  that  subject;  and  he  said  then 
that  it  was  disgraceful  to  allow  that  dis- 
pute— that  no  private  individual  would  have 
allowed  it  if  they  had  been  in  his  employ; 
and  he  took  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  re- 
move both  the  architect  and  the  ventilator. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  hon.  Members  in 
thinking  that  one  individual  should  be  made 
responsible  for  both  the  ventilation  and  the 
lighting.  He  hoped,  therefore,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  B.  Osborne's)  Resolution  would 
be  agreed  to,  and  that  then  it  should  be 
left  to  the  noble  Lord  to  call  in  what  coun- 
sel he  thought  fit. 

Mr.  PACKE  thought  it  must  be  very 
clear,  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour),  that  the  large 
expenditure  which  he  had  mentioned  was 
attributable  to  there  not  having  been  a 
written  agreement  with  those  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  always  suspected 
what  would  become  of  matters  intrusted  to 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Works;  the  fate 
of  the  marble  arch  had  taught  him  to  dis- 
trust that  department.  Supposing  the 
Government  were  to  be  turned  out,  as  he 
hoped  they  would  be  before  long,  who  was 
to  be  responsible  then,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  cowan  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  extract  from  a  fo- 
reign journal,  containing  an  account  of  a 
number  of  experiments  'on  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  which  had  been  very  striking 
in  their  results.  The  machine  made  use 
of  was  capable  of  producing  ten  times  the 
fresh  air  which  he  believed  was  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  the  House;  and  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  communicate  with  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour),  if  the  matter 
were  placed  in  his  hands.  The  extract  to 
which  he  referred  also  contained  some  va- 
luable hints  as  to  the  ventilation  of  mines 
and  collieries. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE,  in  reply, 
said,  that  one  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
was  not  exactly  true  as  regarded  Dr.  Reid. 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  57,0002.  had 
been  spent  by  that  gentleman  in  Tentila- 
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tion;  but  this  was  expressly  denied  by  Br. 
Reid,  who  said  that  since  1842  Mr.  IBarrv 
had  refused  to  give  him  any  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  so 
that  when  this  sum  of  57,000^.  was  men- 
tioned it  was  not  known  how  much  of  it 
was  expended  in  Dr.  Reid*s  necessary  ap- 
paratus, or  how  much  in  Mr.  Barry's  mode 
of  applying  it.  From  the  ex  parte  state- 
ment made  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  was  very  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  architect;  and  what  security  had  they 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour)  would 
not  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Rcid 
(who  had  certainly  ventilated  the  old  llouse 
very  well),  and  intrust  it  to  Mr.  Barry, 
whose  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  abominable  ?  lie  should,  therefore,  if 
he  met  with  the  support  of  the  House, 
press  his  Resolutions  to  a  division.  He 
would  be  very  happy  to  take  upon  himself, 
if  Dr.  Reid  were  allowed  the  temporary 
management  of  the  ventilation,  the  re- 
sponsibility that  a  pure  and  healthy  at- 
mosphere should  bo  produced  in  that 
House;  and  he  thought  it  a  much  more 
sensible  plan  if,  instead  of  consulting  some 
other  person,  who  might  perhaps  suggest 
expensive  alterations  in  the  apparatus  al- 
ready fixed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  gentleman 
was  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  bond,  or  to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  exact 
estimates  of  what  ho  proposed.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  health  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers was  being  ruined.  Ten  years  seemed 
almost  added  to  some  of  their  lives  in  one 
night — [Laught€r'\ — but  at  any  rate  many 
hon.  Members  were  suffering  most  acutely 
from  the  present  ventilation.  He  almost 
fancied  he  saw  many  of  his  respected 
friends  growing  old  under  his  eyes.  He, 
for  one,  would  be  no  party  to  any  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Barry. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  been  unchari- 
table to  Dr.  Reid  in  what  he  had  stated. 
Now,  the  figures  which  he  had  quoted  had 
been  taken  from  a  printed  paper  laid  before 
the  House  on  the  14th  of  August,  1850  [Par- 
liamentary Papers,  No.  650].  to  which,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  no  answer  had  been  given; 
and  he  did  not  imagine  that  in  reading 
from  this  statement  he  had  offered  any 
opinion  which  could  be  deemed  uncharitable. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  thn 
Question.*' 

The  Hows^Q  dimded : — Ayes  9G;  Noes 
68:  Majority  28. 

Mr,  B,  Osborne 


Main  Question  pat«  and  (xgreed  to. 

"1.  Resolved— lYitX  Dr.  Reid  be  authoriBod  to 
complete  such  temporary  arrangementt  as  an 
imperatively  necessary  at  present  for  the  main- 
tcnanco  of  abetter  atmosphere  daring  the  Sittings 
of  the  House. 

"  2.  Resolved — That  the  wanning,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  of  the  llouse  of  Commons,  and  its 
Libraries,  shall  bo  placed  under  one  responsible 
authority." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  Dr.  Reid  be  called  upon  to  submit  forth- 
with, a  full  Report  of  all  the  mcasares  ho  con- 
Bidcrs  essential  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
House,  to/rcthor  with  au  Estimate  of  the  probable 
expense,  and  tlio  time  which  ho  would  require  for 
the  execution  of  the  works ;  also,  to  state  spe- 
cially what  plan  ho  would  propose  for  the  lighting 
of  the  House." 

Amendment  proposed,  after  tho  word 
"forthwith,'*  to  insert  the  words,  "to 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.**— [Jfr. 
GoxdhurnJ] 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  pot,  and 
agreed  to. 

"  3.  Rcsolvcd—TYiVii  Dr.  Reid  be  called  vpoa 
to  submit  forthwith  to  tho  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  a  full  Report  of  all  the  measures  he  oon- 
sidors  essential  for  tho  health  and  comfort  of  the 
House,  to«^cthor  with  an  Estimate  of  the  probable 
cxpenso,  and  the  time  which  he  would  require  fat 
the  execution  of  the  works ;  also,  to  state  spe- 
cially what  plan  ho  would  propose  for  the  ligbtnf 
of  the  House." 

POOR  EMPLOYMENT  (IRELAND). 

CoLOXEL  DUNNE  moved  for  a  return  of 
nil  Works,  the  execution  of  which  were' 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  under  tho  Act  9  &  10 
Vict.,  0.  107,  and  of  the  certificates  giTeo, 
according  to  tho  8th  section  of  the  said 
Act,  to  the  Secretaries  of  Grand  Juries  io 
Ireland,  of  tho  execution  of  such  Worle. 
lie  had  another  Motion  on  the  paper  for  s 
return  of  tho  amounts  claimed  from  eidi 
electoral  division  on  account  of  sums  st» 
sorted  to  bo  duo  for  the  repayment  of 
advances;  but  as  the  right  hon.  ChanceHor 
of  tho  Exchequer  had  promised  to  gira  it» 
he  would  abstain  from  now  moving  for  lU 

Mr.  ROCHE  seconded  the  MoUod. 
What  the  Irish  Members  required  was  • 
clear  bill  of  particulars  with  regard  to  tbe 
money  advanced  during  the  late  fiuniiie. 
They  had  been  charged  with  repudiation! 
and  with  acting  an  ungrateful  part  to  the 
rnrliament  and  people  of  Great  Britsis; 
but  they  only  wanted  to  make  it  clear  what 
Ireland  had  actually  received.    If  it  iboflU 
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be  found  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
debited  to  the  people  of  that  country  had 
never  been  received  by  them,  and  that 
they  had  never  been  benefited  by  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  where  it  had  gone  to. 
If  by  neglect  or  design  there  should  appear 
to  have  been  some  confusion  of  accounts 
or  some  juggle,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  Irish  Members  should  wish 
to  show  that  the  deceit  or  juggle  had  been 
none  of  theirs.  He  did  not  know  more 
than  one  or  two  Unions  that  went  the 
length  of  repudiating  these  debts  alto- 
gether. But  nothing  was  more  monstrous 
and  unfortunate  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  laid  out,  and  this  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  every  man 
connected  with  Ireland.  It  was,  in  fact, 
robbing  the  people  of  England  without 
benefiting  the  people  of  Ireland.  What 
the  Irish  Members  said,  therefore,  was, 
*'  Don't  saddle  us  with  the  responsibility 
of  that  expenditure  now." 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  re- 
gretted that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
called  for  returns  of  the  works  commenced 
under  the  Act  passed  by  Sir  Robert  Peers 
Administration,  the  9  <Sz^  10  Vict.,  c.  1, 
which  renewed  the  1^2  Vict,^  c.  21. 

Sm  L.  O'BRIEN  said,  the  mistake 
arose  from  calling  these  "works."  They 
were  not  works  at  all;  it  was  a  mere  clumsy 
machinery  for  distributing  money  among 
a  starving  population,  which  money  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  now  called  upon  to 
repay.  The  House  was  no  doubt  under 
the  impression  that  value  had  been  given 
for  this  money.  Some  lives  were  no 
doubt  preserved  during  the  famine;  but  let 
the  House  consider  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility of  saving  those  lives  fell.  The 
Government  wished  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  repaying  this  money  upon  the 
gentry  and  landed  proprietary,  who  did 
their  utmost  during  the  famine,  and  whose 
estates  at  the  time  of  the  famine  were 
taxed  as  high  as  they  could  possibly  bear. 
What  further  responsibility  remained  be- 
longed to  Parliament  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
might  be  responsible  in  terms,  but  he  did 
not  think  they  were  morally  responsible 
for  one  farthinpr  of  this  debt. 

Mr.  NAPIER  knew  of  a  case  in  Ar- 
magh which  showed  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  these  returns  being  made. 
The  Irish  Members  had  a  right  to  see  the 
particulars  of  these  works,  that  they 
might  know  what  works  were  executed  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  what  sums  were 
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expended  without  finishing  the  works  at  all 
for  which  they  were  advanced. 

Returns  orde^'ed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Five  o'clock. 


HOUSEOF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  12,  1852. 

MiNUTKs.]    Public  Bill. — Reported^ — Municipal 
Corporations  Acts  Amendment. 

*  REFORM  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  LAW 
AND  EQUITY. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Bill, 
he  had  read  it  over  with  great  attention; 
and  it  appeared  to  involve  questions  so 
nice  in  their  character,  that  the  discussion 
of  it  in  the  Houso  would  he  impossible, 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  Bill 
itself;  and  he,  therefore,  suggested  that 
it  should  he  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  be  there  discussed  in  the  first 
instance.  He  might  mention  that,  having 
compared  it  with  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  gi*eat  omission  in  the 
Bill.  The  Commissioners  had  proposed  a 
great  variety  of  alterations  in  the  practice  in 
the  Common  Law  Courts;  and  had  followed 
up  their  recommendation  with  a  schedule 
of  fees  to  be  paid  in  the  progress  of  a  suit. 
This  revision  of  the  fees  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  any  mea- 
sure; it  was,  however,  omitted  from  the 
present  Bill;  and  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass 
without  it,  the  result  would  be  to  produce 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  the  great- 
est possible  confusion;  because  the  fixed 
system  of  fees — partly  founded  on  statutes, 
and  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  Courts 
— could  not  be  applied  to  the  course  of 
proceedings  suggested  by  it.  It,  perhaps, 
might  be  said  that  their  Lordships  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  privileges  of  the 
other  House,  send  down  a  Bill  enacting 
the  payment  of  fees.  But  that  was  not 
necessary,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  their  Lordships; 
for  when  fees  or  any  money  clauses  formed 
part  of  any  measure  originating  with  their 
Lordships,  those  clauses  were — although 
introduced  in  the  first  instance,  and  agreed 
to  in  that  House — always  afterwards  struck 
out  on  the  third  reading,  but  printed  with 
the  Bill;  so  that  the  other  House  could, 
of  course,  see  what  had  been  the  intention 
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of  their  Lordships  upon  the  subject,  and 
could  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  clauses.  He  would 
remind  their  Lordships,  that  if  the  other 
House  inserted  money  clauses,  their  Lord- 
ships had  no  opportunity  of  altering  them. 
The  usual  course  would  in  this  instance  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bill,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  upon  the  Committee  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  could  ascertain  the  fees' 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  and  move 
the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee;  but 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  should  have  suggested 
such  a  course;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
anticipated  it,  and  he  had  no  objection  to 
that  course  being  adopted.  And  as  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  on  a  former 
occasion  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  Bill 
did  not  go  far  enough,  if  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  suggest  any  clauses 
carrying  the  reform  further,  he  should  be 
ready  to  giye  them  his  best  consideration. 
But  at  present  his  impression  was,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  do  so.  Since  the 
subject  was  last  discussed — when  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  the 
Sroceedings  of  the  County  Conns  into  the 
iuperior  Courts — he  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  what  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing was,  and  had  found  that  there  was  a 
statement  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  general  sort 
of  war  as  to  what  was  his  demand,  but 
there  was  no  such  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  as  to  what  was  his  defence; 
and  so  the  causes  actually  went  down  to 
trial  without  anybody  knowing  what  the 
question  at  issue  was.  He  did  not  know 
whether  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
realiT  Lad  been  aware  that  such  was  the 
course  of  proceeding:  nor  did  he  know 
whether  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
thoufht  that  the  hcavv  business  of  this 
coantTT  eould  Ih>  oarrioil  on  on  such  a  sts- 
tern— causes  gvMus;  down  to  trial  without 
the  plaintitf  knowing  what  the  defence 
was.  It  struck  him  ^tho  Lonl  Chancellor) 
that  it  was  prv^K'^ble  their  Lordships  might 
not  adopt  that  view.  Their  Lordships 
would  nxvlloct  that  \as  had  been  statcil 
by  the  fonuer  Oommissiou  on  the  reform 
of  Common  Law  Procedure *•  formerly  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  injury,  and 
expense  wera  incurred,  the  **  general  issue  '* 
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being  allowed  in  almott  all  actions  to  put 
the  plaintiff  to  the  proof  of  every  tiling  in 
his  case,  material  or  not  to  the  merite  of 
the  question  really  at  issue.     Great  pMna 
were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  that  Bjstem» 
and,  unquestionably,  considerable  time  was 
saved,  and  certainly  great  benefit  attained, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  New  Rules  (of 
1835),  which  required  that  the  defendant 
should  state  in  particular  what  he  meant 
to  object  or  to   rely  on  aa  his   defenee. 
If  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  of 
opinion   that   the  present   Bill    conid   he 
carried  further,  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
should  be  happy  to  receive  his  sugges- 
tions.     As  to  the   question   of    fees — it 
being  the  object  of  the  measure  to  sim- 
plify the  proceedings  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  economise  and 
expedite  them,  the  Bill  travelled  througli 
the  whole  course  of  a  suit;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  frame  a  list  of  fees  hefore  it 
was  known  what  might  be  the  opinion  of 
their  Lordships  (especially  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend),  and  until  the  Judges  hsd 
been  consulted  as  to  what  fees  ought  to  be 
exacted,  and  the  stages  of  the  suit  at 
which   they  should   be  pud.     After   the 
measure  had  proceeded  a  certain  degree, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  form  a  table  of 
fees;  which  could  not,  indeed,  go  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  included  in  the 
Bill,  but  could,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
stated,  be  printed  with  the  Bill,  so  thai 
the  other  House  would  quite  see  the  views 
and  intentions  of  their  Lordships  on  the 
subject. 

Lord  LYXDHURST  said  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  table  of  fees  had  already  heen 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  formed 
part  of  the  Report.  With  respect  to  the 
remarks  he  haid  made  r^arding  the  eom- 
parison  between  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  at  Westminster  and  the  Coonty 
Courts,  his  remarks  were  founded  upon  an 
assumption  of  &ct.  The  County  Courts 
had  jurisdiction  in  certain  eases  to  the  ex- 
tent of  oQL;  and  he  was  told  (and  had 
heard  it  from  his  noble  and  learned 
himself^  that  the  jurisdiction  had 
exercised  to  the  entire  satisfiMtion  of  the 
suitors.  Now,  his  (Loid  Lyndhurst^s) 
remark  upon  that  was,  if  in  that 
of  cases  in  which  jurisdiction 
to  the  County  Courts,  by  the 
machinery  to  which  he  had  advertedv  no 
incouTonience  had  resulted,  he  conild  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  wiarhinciy  fihonU 
not  be  appli^Ml  in  the  Supeiier  CevrtasC 
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Justice  in  the  same  class  of  cases  to  a 
larger  amounts  The  whole  argument, 
howeyer,  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
there  had  resulted  no  inconvenience  from 
the  County  Courts'  machinery,  and  that 
the  jurisdiction  had  heen  exercised  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  suitors 
and  to  the  public.  There  was  a  question 
to  which  he  desired  to  advert,  on  a  differ- 
ent subject,  but  still  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law.  He  found  by 
the  Votes  of  the  other  House  that  the  Bill 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
conversation,  was  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
on  Monday  next.  He  wished  to  ask  his 
noblo  and  learned  Friend  whether  he  could 
undertake  to  state  that  the  Bill  was  in 
such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to  render  it 
possible  that  it  could  be  laid  upon  the  table 
by  that  time  ?  He  would  mention  that  a 
report  was  in  circulation  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  in  the  profession  generally,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  great 
objections  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
related  to  the  Malbter's  Office.  Perhaps 
this  rumour  was  founded  upon  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  a  consequent  mis-statement 
in  the  newspapers ;  he  therefore  gave  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  an  opportunity 
of  setting  himself  right.  As  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  before  this  had  ample 
time  for  considering  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  he  would,  doubtless,  be 
able  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  did  not 
know  what  opportunity  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  might  have  had  of  con- 
sidering the  Report — he,  no  doubt,  had 
leisure  time  which  he  could  devote  to  the 
subject.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
for  his  own  part  given  to  it  the  utmost 
time  he  could  withdraw  from  the  judicial 
and  ministerial  duties  of  his  office;  but  he 
could  not  pretend  that  he  had  been  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  every  part  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  rumour  referred  to,  he 
begged  to  state  that  he  had  not  expressed 
disapprobation  of  any  part  of  the  Report. 
He  had  expressed  doubts  whether  certain 
parts  of  it  could  be  carried  out  as  desired 
by  the  Commissioners,  not  at  all  being 
indisposed  to  adopt  their  recommendations 
if  they  were  practicable;  as  to  which  he 
repeated  that  he  had  doubts.  The  notice 
to  which  hb  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
referred — aa  to  the   Chancery  Bill — ^had 


been  given  under  some  misapprehension, 
not  by  the  Solicitor  General,  but  by  Lord 
John  Russell  upon  mistake  and  misinfor- 
mation.    There  was  not,  there  could  not 
be,  any  possibility  of  the  Bill  being  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  time  mentioned.     It  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  requiring  great 
consideration.     It  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  well  fitted  to  prepare  it;  and 
he   (the  Lord   Chancellor)  would  do  his 
utmost  to  expedite  the  preparation  of  it, 
and  to  adopt  so  much  of  it  as  could  be 
carried  out  with  benefit  (though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  could 
be)  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  that  the  gen- 
tleman could  scarcely  have  yet  formed, 
even  in  his  own  mind,  the  shape  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  in  a 
state  to  be  produced  to  Parliament  by  the 
time  which  had  been  stated.     With  regard 
to  the  remark  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  as  to  the  present  Bill,  for  reform  of 
common    law    procedure   not    going    far 
enough,  he  had  understood  the  remark 
had  been    general,  and  had   not  under- 
stood   it   with  the    qualification    alluded 
to  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  as  to 
the  County  Court  system  having  worked 
satisfactorily  and   without  inconveaience. 
But,  he  repeated,  he  had  made  inquiries, 
and  had  found  that    the   County   Court 
system  had  been  found  to  involve  very  seri- 
ous   inconvenience — inconvenience    which 
was  likely  to   increase  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  if  the  same  system  were 
adopted.     The  inconvenience  he  alluded 
to   was    this:     When  the    plaintiff   had 
stated  his  case,  the  defendant,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened,,  brought  forward  a 
defence  quite  unexpected;    whereupon  an 
application  was  usually  made  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  to  adjourn  the  case,  and 
such  adjournments  were   not  uncommon. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  could  form 
his  own  opinion  how  far  it  would  be  con- 
venient in  Westminster  Hall  that  causes 
should  be  part  heard  and  then  adjourned. 
And  it  would  be  observed,  that  the  class 
of  cases  which  came  to  Westminster  Hall 
would  be  far  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult than  those  which  went  into  the  County 
Courts;  and,  therefore,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  number  of  adjournments  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  would 
be  greater  in  the  Superior  Courts.     The 
inconvenience  and  injustice  would  be  ex- 
treme if  the  plamtiff*s  case  having  been 
heard,  the  cause  was  then  to  be  adjourned. 
Even  in  the  class  of  cases  oomtnon  to  the 
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Superior  Courts  and  the  County  Courts, 
the  inconTenience  of  the  County  Courts' 
system  was  great;  and,  if  carried  further, 
although  the  difficulty  might  not  he  greater 
in  point  of  principle,  it  would  he  produc- 
tire  of  far  more  injury;  and  he  could 
hardly  hnagine  that  his  nohle  and  learned 
Friend  really  thought  that  such  a  system 
should  he  carried  further. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  he  would  not 
take  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  Chancery 
Bill — ^at  least  at  present — Clearing  it  to  his 
nohle  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack, 
and  his  nohle  and  learned  Friends  who 
had  occupied  it.     But  haring  the  honour 
to  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  he  felt  it  incumhent  on  him  to 
express  his  earnest  desire  that  the  Bill  for 
the  amendment  of  procedure  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  might  pass  with  as  little 
delay  as   possible.      There  were  crying 
abuses  which  would  be  remedied  by  that 
Bill,  which  did  more  than  had  been  done 
to  alter  and  amend  our  legal  procedure 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  L     He  was 
astonished  when  he  heard  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
say  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  immense 
length  to  which  the    measure  would  go, 
and  that  he  would  wish  all  regular  or  writ- 
ten proceedings  to  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  Courts  of  Westminster  should  return  j 
to  the  system  of  pleading  ore  tenus.     He ! 
believed  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  | 
while  we  had  trial  by  jury,  to  ascertain  \ 
before  the  jury  were  impanelled  what  were  | 
the  points  they  had  to  determine,  aud  this  ; 
could  not  he  done  without  written  state- ! 
ments  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  plain-  \ 
tiff— -of  written  answers  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  and   the  written  reply  of  the 
plaintiff  thereto.     That  was  prorided  for 
by  the  Bill  now  upon   their  Lordships' 
table;  which  he  hoped  would  soon  be  sent  j 
down  to  the  other  House,  belieying,  as  he 
did,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
good.     He  was  anxious  that  it  should  not 
he  delayed  until  the  schedule  of  fees  was 
finally  arranged.     The  reform  would  not, 
certainly,  be  completed  until  there  were  a 
new  arrangement  of  fees,  the  present  sys- 
tem being  discreditable;  but  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  was  not 
necessarily  part  of  this  Bill.     Indeed,  he 
had  understood  that  it  had  been  the  plan 
of  the  Government  to  pass  the  Bill  brought 
into  that  House,  and  to  introduce  into  the 
other  House  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
fees,  which  could  only  be  fitly  considered  in 
the  other  House.     He  implored  their  Lord- 
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ships  to  allow  the  BDl  to  pus,  wiA  all  Ot 
improvements  possible,  without 
the  settlement  of  the  fees. 

Lord  LYNDHURST 
reference  to  the  County  CourtB 
mon  Law  Courts  procedure  * —  if 
Select  Committee  it 
the  two  systems  together  as  to  the 
cases  in  which  they  had  a  eommoii 
diction — if  it  were  foond  that  the 
of  procedure  proposed  in 
preferable,  and  that  it  obviated  the 
veniences  alleged  by  his  noble  aad  ~ 
Friend  to  exist  in  the  Countj  ~ 
would  be  material  to  eonnder  whether  lk» 
inconveniences  alluded  to  ought  not  to  ho 
obviated  in  the  County  Courts  hy  the  adop- 
tion of  proceedings  similar  to  thooe  pro- 
posed in  the  Common  Law  CoortB  Pro- 
cedure Bill.  With  regard  to  the  reply 
given  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  as 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  had 
supposed  it  possible  that  his  nohle 
learned  Friend  had  made  himadf 
of  all  the  details  of  the  Report,  ao  as  t» 
make  up  his  mind  completelj;  hot  the 
particular  point  to  which  he  had  diieei- 
ed  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  atten- 
tion was  one  of  such  paramoant  in^or- 
tance  that  he  supposed  his  noble 
learned  Friend  must  surely  hnTe  nmde 
his  mind  upon  it  by  this  time;  he  meant 
to  the  Master's  Oflke.  His  noble 
learned  Friend,  however,  had  given  no  an- 
swer upon  that  point. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  aud,  soeh 
questions  as  those  put  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  scarcely  admitted  of  ma 
answer  without  entering  into  explanations 
longer  than  it  would  be  expedient  to  give 
on  such  occasions.  He  must  deprecate 
these  endeavours  to  antidpate  the  diseos- 
sion  of  the  measure  in  a  manner  moat  in- 
convenient. However,  he  never  wished  to 
hang  back  in  answering  distinetlj  any  qiMS- 
tion  put  to  him  in  that  House;  althoegh 
he  was  aware  that  in  answering  muth  ques- 
tions much  time  was  consumed,  not  at  afl 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pnblie.  He  had 
no  objection  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  whidi 
related  to  the  Master's  Office,  if  when  he 
came  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  duties 
the  Judges  were  to  perform  at  chambers* 
the  new  arrangement  appeared  advantage- 
ous. If,  however.  Judges  at  6,0002.  a  year 
were  to  be  appointed  to  perform  dnties 
which  Masters  in  Chancery  now  performed 
for  much  less — ^if  the  Judges  were  to  dis- 
charge at  chambers  the  duties  which  If  as- 
ters in  Chancery  now  perfonned*  with  aab- 
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ordinate  officers,  at  diminished  salaries — 
yrheu  he  saw  how  these  duties  were  di- 
vided, and  what  was  to  be  done  hj  the 
Judges — then  he  should  be  able  to  make 
up  his  mind.  If  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  made  up  his  own  mind  upon 
the  matter  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Report,  he  congratulated  him;  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  more  facili- 
ties for  making  up  his  mind  than  he  had. 
He,  however,  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  la- 
boured under  rather  heavier  responsibili- 
ties; and  he  certainly  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind,  though  it  had  not  been  for  want 
of  applying  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  as  speedily  and  as  earnestly  as 
possible.  But  the  fact  was,  that  he  had 
not  been  party  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  knew  nothing  of  their 
proceedings  until  the  Report  came  out, 
with  one  exception  alone.  He  had  not 
anticipated  the  recommendation  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  office  of  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
he  contemplated  filling  it  up;  but  having 
communicated  his  intention  to  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  he  was  asked,  "  Are 
you  not  aware  that  the  Commissioners  are 
contemplating  the  abolition  of  the  office  ?" 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  not  been 
aware  of  it,  and  had  applied  accordingly 
to  the  Commissioners  to  know  whether 
they  had  formed  such  an  intention.  The 
answer  was,  that  the  intention  was  not 
formed,  though  the  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  was  under  consideration.  Of 
course  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did  not 
choose  to  act  upon  that,  and  requested  a 
more  definite  answer.  The  second  answer, 
however,  was  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
former  one.  He  then  requested  a  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  to  be  called,  and  that 
they  would  be  good  enough  to  intimate  whe- 
ther they  had  the  matter  in  contemplation. 
He  received  a  general  answer  that  they 
had  such  an  intention,  and  upon  that  he 
had  forborne  to  make  the  appointment. 
But  he  was  not  before  aware,  and  had  no 
suggestion  as  to  what  was  under  contem- 
plation, and  had  no  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  offering  any  suggestions  for  their  con- 
sideration. When  the  Report  came  out  a 
few  days  ago,  in  the  midst  of  other  busi- 
ness he  had  done  his  best  to  consider  it; 
bftt  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  express 
a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  details  for  car- 
rying it  out.  It  was  certainly  a  most  va- 
luable Report,  the  result  of  great  labour, 
and  marked  by  great  intelligence,  and  the 
public  were  much  indebted  to  the  Commis- 


sioners; and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
measure  would  result  in  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Whether  those  who  almost  sti- 
fled the  Report  with  their  commendations 
were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  it, 
he  did  not  know;  but  he  could  at  present 
give  no  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  could  only  say  that  if  the 
advantages  anticipated  could  be  secured 
he  should  be  well  satisfied. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  it  had  often 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  hear  questions  put  and 
answers  offered  both  in  that  and  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament;  but  he  had 
never  heard  a  plainer  question  put  than 
that  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Lyndhurst);  nor  had  he  ever  heard  an  an- 
swer more  unsatisfactory  and  obscure  than 
that  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  woolsack.  It  was  composed  of  so  many 
"ifs,"and  "untils,"and  "whens,"  and 
"thens,"  and  with  such  a  variety  of  other 
qualifications,  that  he  defied  any  human 
being  to  comprehend  the  result  of  it — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  this  much — that  when  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  time  to  peruse  and  consider  the 
report — if  he  should  be  of  opinion,  upon  so 
considering  it,  that  he  could  agree  with  it, 
why  then  he  would  agree  with  it;  but  that 
until  he  found,  upon  consideration,  that  he 
approved  of  the  report,  he  could  not  approve 
of  it.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
really  given  no  other  answer  whatever.  If 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  were  in  such 
a  state  of  entire  doubt  or  of  thick  darkness 
upon  the  whole  subject — why,  until  the  light 
should  break  in  upon  him — until  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  upon  the  matter,  of  course 
their  Lordships  could  scarcely  expect  any 
other  answer.  But  then  he  felt  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  be  found  a  Bill  an- 
nounced in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
in  pursuance  of  a  passage  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  about  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  on  the  Report  of  a  Commis- 
sion, and  therefore  it  was  to  be  presumed 
not  to  be  against  that  report — and  least  of 
all  could  it  be  expected  to  be  in  the  most 
important  part  of  it  opposed  to  that  report 
— a  report,  too,  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  almost  stifled  with  his  commenda- 
tions !  when  he  found  such  a  measure  pro- 
pounded in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  yet 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  could  not  de- 
clare that  he  approved  of  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  it — surely  their  Lordships 
and  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
on  such  a  measure,  resolved  on  by  the  Go-* 
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yemment,  there  sbould  not  be  so  much 
difficulty  and  misunderstanding  among  the 
Members  of  the  Government — and  a  no- 
tice given  in  the  one  House  bj  the  Prime 
Minister  disavowed  in  the  other  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Why,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  such  good  understanding  be- 
tween his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
woolsack  and  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  as  one  would  naturally 
have  imagined — especially  on  a  subject 
which  was  peculiarly  in  the  department  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  not  in  the 
department  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John 
Russell)  at  all.  A  much  better  understand- 
ing seemed  to  prevail  up  to  this  period  of 
the  Session  between  his  noble  Friend  here 
(the  Earl  of  Derby),  and  his  noble  Friend 
and  connexion  elsewhere  (Lord  John 
Russell),  almost  equal  to  the  mutual  kind- 
ness of  a  pair — their  namesakes — referred 
to  in  story  for  their  domestic  felicity.  He 
wished  the  same  existed  between  the  Wool- 
sack and  the  Treasury  Bench.  It  was 
plain  from  the  observation  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  measure,  although 
it  consisted  in  making  the  Judges  work  out 
their  own  decrees  with  the  aid  of  such 
officers  as  might  be  necessary,  but  without 
the  Master's  Office,  yet  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  not 
even  arrived  at  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and,  though  inclined  towards  the  re- 
port, could  not,  until  he  had  gone  into 
it,  give  their  Lordships  any  prospect  of 
his  adopting  it.  Really,  after  this,  he 
must  confess  that  his  hopes  as  to  this 
great  measure  of  Chancery  reform  were 
dashed  from  his  lips. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  reminded 
the  House,  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
had  complained  that  their  Lordships  had 
but  little  to  do;  nevertheless,  from  the 
prospect  which  they  now  had  before  them, 
he  thought  that  their  Lordships  might  dis- 
charge their  minds  from  that  misapprehen- 
sion. His  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who 
had  just  sat  down,  even  before  a  measure 
which  was  only  in  contemplation,  had  been 
introduced  into  Pariiament — ^for  a  purpose 
which  could  lead  to  no  useful  result,  and 
which  he  nevertheless  followed  up  with 
speeches  after  speeches,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  country— had  contrived  to 
misunderstand  the  few  words  which  he 
uttered  in  way  of  answer  respecting  that 
SMMure.  and  had  complained  that  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)    was    not  disposed   to 
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bring  in  a  Bill  which  would  re^airo 
ment  every  year,  and  to  sabetitota  for  an 
old  system  a  new  eode,  which  year  afl« 
year  would  require  to  be  altered  end  im- 
proved. And  all  this  was,  first,  beeaose  a 
report  had  been  presented  not  mora  than 
ten  days  ago,  reversing  to  the  entire  ei- 
tent  the  whole  system  of  prooeedinffs  ia 
Chancery;  and,  next,  because  he  had  not 
made  himself  master  of  that  report,  in- 
volved as  he  was  in  other  dutiea,  both  is 
that  House  and  the  Court  of  GhanoeiT — 
a  report,  too,  so  vcdnminons  that*  if  he 
had  devoted  to  it  all  his  time,  both  d^ 
and  night,  since  its  appearance,  he  wooU 
not  have  had  more  than  su£Bcieiit  time  Id 
appreciate  its  merits.  Was  it,  then,  frir 
or  just  to  him  personally  that  iheee  two 
noble  and  learned  Lords  should  be  indulged 
nightly  in  the  deliveiy  of  these  aneeehes, 
or  rather  attacks  against  him  ?  He  asked 
their  Lordships  to  judge  what  motives  in- 
duced these  noble  and  leameA  Lords  ts 
put  these  questions  to  him  night  after 
night?  If  their  Lordships  eoula  not  finl 
any  ground  of  public  importance  for  thMi, 
he  should  like  to  know  what  other  grooad 
could  be  found  for  them  ?  He  hoped  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  candour;  but  if  a 
question  was  put  to  him  when  he  had  hid 
no  time  for  reflecting  upon  it — aa  both  As 
noble  and  learned  Lords  well  knew  that  ia 
this  instance  he  had  not,  whatever  Asj 
might  say  to  the  contrary — it  was  anrait 
to  him  individually,  and  he  sabmitted  ts 
their  Lordships  whether  it  was  fitting  and 
proper  that  his  noble  Friends  should  thai 
attack  him  night  alter  night?  He  hid 
considered  that  part  of  the  report  whisk 
related  to  the  abolition  of  the  Master's 
Office.  He  was  not  satisfied  aa  to  the 
mode  in  which  their  plaees  were  to  bs 
supplied — he  could  not  say  that  he  knew 
of  any  plan  by  which  the  objeet  of  the 
Commissioners  could  be  aceompUahed  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  No  doubt  it 
could  be  accomplished  with  advantage  if 
his  two  noble  and  learned  Friends  oeeupied 
places,  as  they  once  did,  on  the  woolseek. 
Their  Lordships  saw  how  thej  weie  nor 
treated,  merely  because  thej  hiad  aothii^^ 
to  do.  He  repeated  onee  more  that  he 
doubted  how  far  the  |dan  of  the  Conasis- 
sioners,  as  regarded  the  abolitioii  of  the 
Master's  Office,  could  be  earned  out.  b 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  mere 
tion  that  this  or  that  plan  could  be  ai 
plished;  he  required  proof.  In  oenelusien, 
he  said,  that  if  his  noble  sad  loeniei 
Friends  persisted  in  porsni^g  Ihia 
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on  future  eveniDgs,  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  consider  him  disrespectful 
if  he  declined  to  answer  them. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  expe- 
rienced any  attack  from  him.  All  that 
he  had  done  was  to  ask  a  simple  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  obserred,  that  all 
their  Lordships  who  had  heard  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  explanatory  answer 
to  Lord  Ljndhurst  must  have  seen  that  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  no  answer  at  all.  If 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  made 
up  his  mind,  as  he  said  that  he  had  not, 
no  one  could  expect  him  to  give  an  opin- 
ion. He  (Lord  Brougham)  had  then  ex- 
pressed the  disappointment  which  he  felt 
at  having  his  hopes  of  Chancery  reform 
dashed  to  the  ground,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment was  the  more  intense  because  the 
subject  of  that  reform  had  been  mentioned 
and  the  measure  as  prepared  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Earl  GREY  stated  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  not  using  the  words  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  but  was  making 
his  own  Torsion  of  them.  Her  Majesty 
had  not  said  that  the  Government  had 
such  measures  prepared,  but  only  that 
the  Government  liaa  directed  them  to  be 
prepared. 

LordBROUGHAM  said,  that  the  Speech 
spoke  of  measures  prepared  to  be  brought 
into  Parliament — of  measures  founded  on 
the  report,  and  therefore  in  accordance 
with  it.  This  was  tantement  to  story  that 
the  measures  recommended  and  the  report 
were  to  be  brought  forward.  Taking  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  and  the  notice  of  Motion 
given  by  a  Member  of  the  Government 
together,  their  Lordships  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  substance  of  the  measure, 
however  he  migth  differ  as  U>  its  details, 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  bis  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack. 

OUTRAGE  ON  AN  ENGLISH  SUBJECT  AT 

FLORENCE. 
Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  as  he 
saw  in  his  place  his  noble  relative,  who 
had  recently  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Earl  Granville),  he  was  desirous  of  put- 
ting a  question  to  him  on  a  subject  which 
had  awakened  the  attention  of  every  man 
in  England  who  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
proceedings  of  foreign  nations,  and  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  security  and  welfare 
of   his    own    fellow-oountrymen    residing 
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abroad.  The  question  on  which  he  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  divided 
itself  into  two  points :  the  first  relating  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  an  outrage  tQ 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  said  to 
have  recently  taken  place  at  Florence;  and 
the  second  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative  at  Florence,  on 
hearing  of  the  occurrence  to  which  h^ 
referred.  Acccording  to  the  statement 
made  in  the  public  prints,  it  appeared  that 
a  British  subject,  named  Mather,  wa^ 
walking  along  the  streets  of  Florence, 
without  giving  offence  to  any  one,  when 
he  was  first  struck  by  an  officer,  whom  he 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam)  must  consider  as  an 
officer  of  the  Tuscan  Government,  for  be 
could  not  suppose  that  an  independent 
Government  like  that  of  Tuscany  would 
suffer  its  streets  to  be  occupied  by  foreign 
soldiers :  assuming,  then,  that  it  was  i^ 
Tuscan  officer,  he  would  say  that  th9 
Tuscan  officer  first  struck  a  British  subject 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  who  immedi^ 
ately  remonstrated.  On  his  then  inquiring 
of  the  officer  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
struck  him,  he  was  again  struck  by  him; 
and,  on  making  another  remonstrance,  be 
was  struck  by  another  officer,  not  with  tho 
flat,  but  with  the  cutting  part  of  the 
sword,  and  was  cut  severely  on  the  head, 
the  effusion  of  blood  being  so  great  that  it 
was  some  time  before  he  recovered  bif 
senses.  He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  our  country- 
man was  regularly  cut  down.  What  fol^ 
lowed  ?  The  injury  was  so  severe  that 
the  victim  of  it  was  taken  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hospital,  and  the  consequences  of  his 
wound  were  there  held  to  be  so  dangerous 
that  three  days  elapsed  before  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  remove  him  to  his  private 
lodgings.  Now  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  pre- 
sumed, as  he  had  said  before,  that  this 
outrage  was  the  act  of  a  Tuscan  officer; 
and  he  wished  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  accounts  of  the  transaction 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
were  corroborated  by  the  more  official  and 
authentic  information  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and» 
secondly,  what  course  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  thought  fit  to  pursue  on  the 
receipt  of  such  information.  He  knew 
not  what  position  in  life  Mr.  Mather  moved 
in,  and  he  could  not  say  whether  he 
was  likely  to  think  it  more  expedient  to 
sue  for  compensation  than  to  demand  an 
apology  for  his  injury ;  but  he  must  aay  that 
if  British  subjects,  when  following  poaoft- 
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ful  avocations  ia  foreign  countries,  were 
not  to  be  protected,  a  heavy  responsibility 
would  lie  on  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Their  Lordships  knew,  from   recent   de- 
bates in  that  and  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  how  sensitive  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  with  regard  to  injuries  in- 
flicted on  persons  who,  although  perhaps 
not  of  the  English  race,  were  neverthe- 
less, under  circumstances,  to  be  entitled 
to  the  protection   of  the   British  Govern- 
ment.     He   trusted  the   British   Govern- 
ment would  never  shrink  from  demanding 
ample  reparation  and  apology  in  all  cases 
of  that  nature,  whether  they  occurred  in 
what  might  be  called  the  infant  State  in 
the  family  of  European  nations — he  meant 
Greece — or  whether  they  took  place  under 
such  a  Government  as  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  connected  although  that 
Sovereign    was    with    a    much    stronger 
Power.     He  trusted  that  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's   Government  on  this  occa- 
sion, would  be  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  confi- 
dence.   He  was  sure  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  would  be  actuated,  equally  with 
his  predecessor,  by  the  highest  sentiments, 
in  demanding  and  in  enforcing  from  what- 
ever quarter,  be  that  quarter  weak  or  be 
it  powerful,  an  ample  and  a  just  repara- 
tion for  injuries  and  insults   inflicted  on 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.    He  had  no  doubt, 
therefore^  that  the   answer  of  his  noble 
Friend  to  the  question  he  had  ventured  to 
put    to   him,    would    be    perfectly   satis- 
factorv. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  in  putting  the  question  to  me  has 
alluded  to  my  recent  succession  to  an  office 
of  great  importance  ;  and  in  answering 
that  question,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
involves  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 


as  he  has  represented  them.     Prom  As 
official  information  that  I  have  received 
on  the  subject  it  appears  that  Mr.  If atlier 
was  walking  with  his  brother  and  another 
person,  following  the  band  of  an  Anstrui 
regiment,  and  between  that  band  and  the 
regiment  itself,  and  that,  by  the  pasnng  of 
a  carriage,  some  confusion   occarred,  in 
which  Mr.  Mather,  in  turning  ronnd  acci- 
dentally came  in  contact  with  an  Aoatriaa 
officer,  who  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  hit 
sword.     On  turning  round  to   know  the 
cause  of  such  an  attack,  he  was  atmck  bj 
another  officer,  and  on  his  lifting  np  Iw 
arm  to  protect  himself  he  was  ent  at  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  first  officer.  There 
is  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  facte  in  the 
account  given  by  the  Austrian  officer,  ani 
in  that  given  by  Mr.  Mather.     Bat  )Ir. 
Mather's  version  is  supported  not  only  bj 
his  brother,  but  by  other  persons  (Italians 
and  Frenchmen)  who  were  present;  ani 
I  think  the  variation  is  so  small  that  it 
may  easily  be  accounted  for.     The  Aus- 
trian  officer  says   that  he  told  Mr.  Ma- 
ther to  get  out  of  the  way;   and  as  Ae 
Austrian  officer  probably  coald  not  speak 
good  Italian,    and  Mr.  Mather  probsUy 
did  not  understand   Italian  at   aU,   soma 
misapprehension  may  have  arisen  in  that 
manner.     Mr.   Mather  says   he   did  net 
put   himself   in  an  aggressive    attitode; 
while  the  Austrian  officer  says  he  put  lum- 
self  in  the  attitude  of  a  boxer.     Now*  I 
put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  a  msa 
turning  ronnd,  and  lifting  up  his  arm  to  de> 
fend  himself  from  two  drawn  swords,  might 
not  have  been  mistaken,  although  it  was 
not  actually  the  case,  to  hare  assumed  the 
attitude  of  a  boxer  ?     The  first  intimation 
I  had  of  this  occurrence  was  through  the 
medium  of  a  private  correspondence,  and 


a  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (that  j  afterwards  through  the  newspapers.  I  im- 
of  protecting  British  interests  and  British  |  mediately  sent  instructions,  in  the  name  of 
subjects  when  living  in  other  countries),  1 1  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  Mr.  Scailett» 
cannot  help  feeling  that  during  the  last  I  Her  Majesty's  representative  at  the  Court 
few  years,  when  I  have  frequently  been  i  of  Florence,  to  ascertain  if  the  report  wis 
obliged  to  trespass  on  your  Lordships'  |  true;  and,  if  true,  to  demand  an  ample  re- 
attention  upon  the  business  of  the  office :  paration  for  what  I  considered  a  wanton 
which  I  previously  held,  I,  perhaps  more  |  and  cruel  injury  to  an  nnoffending  Biitish 
than  any  other  person,  have,  in  addressing  I  subject.  In  the  meantime  a  despatch 
your  Lordships,  met  with  indulgent  encour-  \  reached  me  from  Mr.  Scarlett,  giving  mo 
agemcnt  from  my  own  side  of  the  House,  '.  the  account  which  I  have  jost  stated.  Ia 
and  with  forbearance  from  the  opposite  that  despatch  he  stated  that  he  understood 
benches,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  new  posi-  the  Austrian  general,  on  hearing  of  the 
tion  which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy  transaction,  had  reprimanded  the  aeeoei 
I  shall  not  be  met  in  a  different  spirit,  officer  very  severely;  and,  with  regard  to 
My  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  first  officer,  he  offered  that  if  Mr. 
the  case  which  my  noble  Friend  has  just  Mather  would  make  explanations  to  Inm, 
described,  they  are  very  neaily  accurate .  then  he  would  make  hun  an  apologj  ht 
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the  blow  he  had  infiicted.  Mr.  Mather, 
however — and  I  do  not  think  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  suprised  at  it — refused,  on 
what  might  possibly  be  his  death-bed,  to 
enter  into  any  such  explanations  in  order 
to  obtain  an  apology,  and  preferred  that 
the  case  should  be  brought  before  the  civil 
tribunals  of  Tuscany.  Mr.  Scarlett  sup- 
ported that  view;  and  as  it  was  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  injured  party,  I  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Scarlett's  conduct,  and  de- 
sired him  to  communicate  to  the  Tuscan 
Government  tbat  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment expect  tbat  the  trial  will  be  con- 
ducted openly,  and  with  all  fairness.  I 
also  gave  Mr.  Scarlett  instructions,  not 
knowing  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Mather,  to  obtain  for  him  the  best 
legal  advice  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 
The  only  communication  I  have  received 
since,  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Mather's 
father,  who  complains  of  the  difficulty  in 
overcoming  certain  legal  technicalities  in 
Florence  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  obtain- 
ing redress.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
justified  in  going  iuto  further  details  on 
this  point  until  I  hear  from  Mr.  Scarlett 
on  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  the  tone  of  the  private  let- 
ters from  the  two  young  Mr.  Mathers, 
the  one  being  nineteen,  and  the  other  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  went  far  to  convince 
me  that  they  were  well-conducted  young 
men,  and  little  likely  they  were  to 
give  offence  to  the  authorities  in  fo- 
reign countries;  and  I  was  glad  also  to 
find  that  Mr.  Mather  (the  father)  spoke 
with  the  greatest  moderation  on  a  point 
which  naturally  touched  his  feelings 
acutely".  In  deciding  what  must  be 
done,  I  was  anxious  to  consider  the  whole 
case  calmly,  not  overlooking  the  difference 
there  maybe  between  the  usages  of  the 
Austrian  army  and  those  of  our  own.  No 
doubt,  in  the  Austrian  army,  an  officer,  if 
he  was  insulted  in  the  presence  of  his  men, 
would  be  degraded  if  be  did  not  use  his 
weapon  to  repel  that  insult.  A  case  illus- 
trating this  point,  if  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  trespass  on  your  time  by  re- 
lating the  story,  I  remember  to  have  oc- 
curred some  time  ago  at  Vienna,  where  a 
general  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
no  person  should  be  suffered  to  pass  an 
Austrian  sentinel  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  A  French  gentleman  happened  to 
pass  one  day,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  the 
centinel  on  guard  called  to  him  to  take  it 
out  of  his  mouth.  The  gentleman  did  not 
understand,  or  did  not  choose  to  under- 


stand, and  walked  on  without  heeding  the 
challenge.  A  serjeant  them  came  out  of 
the  guard-house,  and  with  violence  forced 
the  cigar  from  his  mouth.  The  gentleman 
repeatedly  struck  the  serjeant^  and  then 
took  refuge  in  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor's house,  who  indignantly  demanded 
reparation.  The  serjeant  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  the  verdict 
given  (which  was  afterwards  read  at  the 
head  of  every  Austrian  regiment  in  the 
service)  was  to  this  effect :  —  **  That, 
considering  the  long  and  faithful  services 
of  the  serjeant,  he  shall  not  be  drummed 
out  of  the  regiment  for  not  having  run 
the  French  gentleman  through  the  body." 
I  relate  this  anecdote,  my  Lords,  not  to 
excite  a  laugh,  but  only  to  show  how  ne- 
cessary it  is,  in  the  case  of  occurrences 
of  this  nature,  to  take  into  account 
the  extreme  limits  to  which  the  point  of 
honour  is  carried  in  the  Austrian  service. 
But,  making  full  allowance  for  this  consid- 
eration, and  taking  the  Austrian  officer's 
account,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  against 
that  given  by  the  English  gentleman  con- 
cerned, and  confirmed  by  English  and 
Italian  witnesses,  I  confess  it  still  appears 
to  me,  as  it  did  in  the  first  instance,  that 
a  most  unjustifiable  outrage,  and  one  for 
which  reparation  is  justly  due,  has  been 
committed ;  and  I  will  sny  farther,  that  I 
feel  confident  that  the  justice  of  the  Tus- 
can Government  will  induce  them  to  give 
this  reparation.  And  after  the  words 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Fitz- 
william),  I  may  here  add  to  that,  that  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  keen  sense  of  honour 
of  the  Austrian  military  authorities  now  in 
Tuscany,  that  they  will  not  refuse  to  give 
an  ample  redress.  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  Austrian  officer  who  wounded  Mr. 
Mather  offered  to  make  an  apology,  if  that 
gentleman  would  give  him  an  explanation. 
Now,  considering  the  state  in  which  the 
English  gentleman  lay,  confined  to  his  bed 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  I  cannot  believe, 
if  the  Austrian  officer  had  spontaneously 
come  forward  and  volunteered  an  apology, 
that  he  would  have  been  considered  to  have 
diminished  his  reputation  for  either  phy- 
sical or  moral  courage,  or  that  his  conduct 
would  have  been  regarded  as  affecting  his 
character  either  as  a  gentleman  or  as  a 
Christian  officer,  or  as  having  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  code  of  honour  which  ob- 
tains throughout  all  Europe.  The  code  of 
honour  rightly  understood  must  be  con- 
sidered the  ame  for  nations  as  for  indivi- 
duals; and  for  these  reasons  I  trust  the 
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TuBcan  Government  will  not  refuse  redress. 
When  I  am  laying  down  this  rule,  and 
stating  n^  belief  that  nations  should  be- 
have to  others  as  they  would  wish  others  to 
do  to  them — without  making  the  slightest 
concessions  where  their  honour  or  their 
good  faith  is  at  stake,  jet  feeling  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  them  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong  to  make  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
— I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  la  m  not 
stating  of  foreign  nations  what  I  do  not 
think  applies  to  our  own.  And  I  venture 
to  remark  to  your  Lordships,  that  one  thing 
in  which  I  certainly  take  pride  to  myself, 
during  the  short  time  I  have  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  is,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  an  apology  where  I  think  an 
apology  was  justly  due.  An  unfortunate 
circumstance  recently  happened  through 
the  neglect  of  his  instructions  on  the  part 
of  an  English  naval  officer  and  a  civil  ser- 
vant— an  insult  was  offered  to  the  United 
States.  The  noble  Lord  whom  I  succeeded 
began  friendly  communications  with  the 
Government  of  tho  United  States  on  the 
subject  through  the  Minister  residing  here; 
but  I  had  the  satisfaction,  on  the  day  after 
receiving  the  official  account  of  the  occur- 
rence, of  writing  in  the  name  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  disavowing  the  act  of 
violence,  and  regretting  that  such  an  act 
had  been  committed.  And  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  should  have  pursued  pre- 
cisely the  same  course,  if,  instead  of  the 
United  States,  it  had  been  a  weak  and 
feeble  nation  that  had  been  injured;  because 
it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  with  the  just  pride  of  this  nation. 
Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government  being  behind  the  Tuscan 
Government  in  the  present  case.  Now,  I 
cannot  but  say  that  there  has  lately  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
some  negligence  in  checking  the  insults 
and  petty  persecutions  committed  towards 
British  subjects  by  its  subordinate  agents. 
I  certainly  trust  this  will  not  be  continued, 
and  I  have  some  ground  for  saying  it;  for 
one  of  the  first  steps  I  was  compelled  to 
take  on  entering  upon  my  present  office 
was,  on  learning  that  an  Englishman  char- 
ged with  despatches  for  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning had  been  seized  and  exposed  to  insult, 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  that  outrage  on 
international  law  and  usage;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  received  an  an- 
swer from  the  Austrian  Government,  not 
ntaining,  I  think,  a  good  explanation  of 
ooourrence,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
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forming  me  that  the  pofieeman  ooneaniel 
in  the  affair  has  been  panished— *and  InrtlMr 
that  the  Austrian  GoTemment  repeatedly 
expresses  its  regrets  that  it  has  oeeuned, 
and  acknowledges  the  justioe  of  the  de* 
mand  for  a  reparation.  For  these  reawBi 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  which  I  do  wift 
great  pleasure,  that  these  sad  small  mat* 
ters  will  not  again  oocur,  or  that,  if  thej 
do  occur  —  which  is  perhaps  niiaToida- 
bly  the  case — they  will  be  met  on  hoA 
sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  us- 
necessary  to  make  demands  which  it  \e  psis- 
ful  for  the  Minister  of  one  GoTemment  to 
write,  irritating  to  the  Miniater  of  ano- 
ther to  receive,  and  which  lead  to  reeii*> 
minations,  as  I  believe,  entirely  henestik 
the  dignity  of  the  Govemments  of  the  two 
countries  concerned,  who,  though  they  msj 
differ  widely  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  fhor 
internal  administration,  have  still  the  samt 
common  objects  in  view,  in  regard  to  grsot 
and  important  interests  committed  to  their 
charge. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  12,  1852. 

Minutes.]  New  Membxbs  Swobv. — Right  Hob. 
Robert  Vernon  Smith,  for  NorthampUm ;  Ad- 
miral Houston  Stewart,  for  Oreenwioh, 
Public  Bills.— 1*"  Tenant  Eight  (IraUod); 
Parliamentary  Representation  ;  Cormpt  pno- 
tices  at  Elections ;  Pharmaoy ;  PkxyteotiaB 
from  Dangerous  Animals;  Improyement  of 
Towns  (Ireland);  Friendly  SooietiM;  Fh- 
sengers  Act  Amendment. 

BALLOT  FOR  NOTICES—RULES    OF  THB 

HOUSE. 

Sir  JOHN  PAEINGTON  begged  loftfe 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Speaker,  as  well  as  that  of  the  House,  to 
the  position  in  which  he  unexpeetedlj  fonodl 
himself  placed  at  that  moment  by  tlmoiQW- 
sion,  though  he  was  sure  moat  uziiiitev- 
tentional,  of  the  clerk  at  the  table.  He 
had  given  instructions  to  ihe  clerk  to  {wt 
his  name  in  the  glass  when  the  ballot  took 
place  for  Motions;  hut  under  this  cirfVB- 
stance  he  would  move  that  tbo  ballot  be 
reneated 

Mr.  SPE AKGR  said,  that  if  the  hea. 
Baronet  wished  to  give  notice  of  a  Motm, 
he  should  write  it  down  on  paper  and  also 
his  name,  for  every  Membor  was  respea- 
sible  for  his  own  name  appearing  apoa  the 
notice  paper.  If  the  clerk  wrote  down  the 
name  of  the  Member  upon  soflb  papoTt  H 
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should  be  considered  merely  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  upon  his  part. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  he 
was  placed  in  a  most  unfair  position.  It 
was  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  should  be  observed.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mem- 
bers to  walk  up  to  the  clerk  and  to  request 
him  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  in  the 
usual  way.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had 
uniformly  proceeded  in  that  way.  He  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  ever  done  other- 
wise. In  this  case  he  had  received  the 
distinct  promise  of  the  clerk,  and  he  would 
remind  the  clerk  that  at  the  same  time  he 
informed  him  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  that  it 
would  be  irregular  for  him  to  put  more 
than  one  notice  on  the  paper.  He  there- 
fore put  in  only  one  notice,  and  he  now 
requested  the  right  hon.  (the  Speaker), 
when  the  names  of  those  balloting  had 
been  called  over,  that  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  call  upon  the  clerk  for  the  second 
notice.  It  was  clear  that  the  omission 
was  accidental;  but  he  submitted  that  he 
should  not  be  placed  in  this  position. 
The  ballot  should  be  fairly  carried  out, 
and  he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  re- 
peated. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  Mr. 
Speaker  had  explained  that  the  rule  of  the 
House  was,  that  each  Member  should 
write  down  his  own  name  when  handing  in 
his  notice  to  be  balloted  for.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  then  no  great  ground  for 
complaint,  as  the  omission  was  his  own.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  clerk  might  have 
other  business  to  attend  to  at  the  same  time 
these  notices  were  being  handed  in.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  make  the 
clerk  responsible  in  such  matters.  He 
would,  however,  admit  that  some  inconve- 
nience was  suffered  on  the  present  occasion 
by  the  hon.  Baronet.  There  would  be 
some  advantage  in  the  hon.  Baronet  call- 
ing attention  to  the  matter,  because  hon. 
Members  will  in  future  see  that  they  will 
be  responsible  for  putting  down  their  own 
names. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  if 
that  was  the  sense  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  its  rules  he  was  ready  to  bow  to  it,  and 
to  submit  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  chair.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  had 
not  been  well  treated.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  practice  of  others  was,  but  he  did 
not  remember  any  one  instance  in  which 
be  had  ever  written  hia  own  name  upon  the 
paper.    He  therefore  considered  that  he 


was  subject  to  an  unexpected  disadvantage 
to  which  no  Member  of  that  House  should 
be  exposed.  He  would  now  give  notice 
that  he  would  postpone  to  that  day  fort* 
night  his  Motion  in  respect  to  the  Sugar 
Duties.  On  Wednesday  next  he  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  system  of  Punishing 
Juvenile  Criminals,  and  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  making  some  arrangement 
which  would  combine  industrial  training 
with  the  adequate  punishment. 
Subject  dropped. 

PRESERVED  MEATS  (NAVY). 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  rose  to 
move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Contracts,  and  the  mode  of  making 
them,  for  the  supply  of  Meat  Provisions  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  during  the  years  1847, 
1848,  1849,  1850,  and  1851  ;  into  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  receiving  into  the  Govern- 
ment Stores,  and  to  the  issuing  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ships  on  Foreign  Service,  certain  pre- 
served meats,  which  have  proved  to  be  unfit  for 
human  food  ;  and  into  the  means  by  which  an  oc- 
currence so  prejudicial  to  the  Public  Service  mity 
most  effectually  be  prevented." 

The  matter  to  which  his  Motion  related 
was  one  that  had  caused  a  painful  sensa- 
tion; and  he  regretted  that  it  had  not  de*- 
volved  on  some  Member  better  able  than 
himself  to  do  it  justice  and  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  He  could  only  pro- 
mise to  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  subject.  Incidents,  in  themselves 
somewhat  startling,  frequently  attracted  a 
vast  increase  of  attention,  and  caused  a 
great  degree  of  excitement  from  the  par- 
ticular periods  at  which  they  happened; 
and  the  present  case  appeared  to  him  to 
be  exactly  one  of  that  kind.  At  no  period, 
he  believed,  had  it  been  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  country  that  every  branch  of 
our  naval  establishments  should  be  in  a  state 
of  efficiency ;  and  it  was,  he  felt  satisfied, 
almost  an  universal  opinion,  not  only  that 
upon  the  efficiency  of  that  great  service  d^ 
ponded  the  safety  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try, but  that^  it  was  an  element  second  to 
none  in  importance  for  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace.  At  such  a  moment  aa 
this  the  incidents  to  which  his  Motion  had 
reference  had  happened,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  no  delay  could  be  permitted  in 
bringing  the  influence  of  Parliament  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  so  that  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  eiroum- 
Btancea.     In  proportion  as  it  was  desirable 
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that  confidence  shonld  be  felt  in  the 
naTil  forte  of  the  conntrr,  exactlv  in  that 
proportion  it  seemed  to  him  that  mistrost 
existed:  and  in  making  that  remark  he 
thought  he  was  justified,  for  a  dav  did  not 
pass  without  his  hearing  animadversions 
on  the  doings  of  the  Admiralty.  And  eren 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  only  last  week  (Sir  R. 
Bolkelev)  appeared  to  feel  the  force  of 
such  opinions,  when  he  spoke  in  somewhat 
such  terms  as  these,  that  he  believed  the 
NavT  was  in  an  efficient  state,  whatever 
might  be  said  on  that  point  by  disappointed 
admirals.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
blamed  the  Admiralty  for  trying  to  make 
desirable  changes  in  the  food  of  the 
Xavy.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.  He  was  no  disap- 
pointed admiral;  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  service;  he  had  no  motive  for  try- 
ing to  cast  undeserved  blame  on  any  one 
eonnected  with  the  administration  of  naval 
aff^rs:  and  he  could  assure  hon.  Members 
that  all  his  private  feelings  ran  in  an  en- 
tirely dinerent  direction.  Without  further 
preface  he  approached  the  coubideration  of 
the  points  which  he  thought  should  be 
embraced  in  the  inquiry  he  sought  to  have 
instituted.  The  leading  point  would  com- 
prise all  the  circumstances  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Goldner  ?  Mr.  Gold- 
ser  was  an  individual  who,  it  appeared,  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  preserved  meats  for 
seagoing  vessels  as  early  as  IS40,  In  1S44 
it  would  appear  the  first  experiment  was 
made  with  those  meats  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  In  IS4o,  he  believed  the  first 
contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Goldner. 
The  preserved  meats  having  been  used  in 
small  quantities  experimentally,  were,  in 
1S46,  used  in  still  larger  quantities;  but 
it  was  not  till  IS47  that  the  preserved 
meats  were  adopted  as  an  article  for 
general  issue  to  ships  on  foreign  service. 
In  1847  also,  he  understood,  contracts 
were  made  with  Mr.  Goldner.  But  it  was 
stated  in  a  document  which  had  been 
commented  on  by  the  press  as  a  document 
of  authoritr.  that  towards  tlie  end  of  154^ 
eomplaints  were  addressed  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  reports  made,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  condemnations  had  taken 
place  in  respect  of  preserved  meats,  other 
than  those  common  to  salted  provisions — 
that  parts  of  animals  unfit  for  use,  and  other 
aabstances,    were  found   mixed   with   the 

s  contracted  for.  It  was  stated  that 
e   steps   were   taken   to  remedy 

evu  in  the  end  of    lS4Sy  and  the 
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beginning  of  1849.     It  wms  of 

to   know    what  thoie  stepi  v^.^. 

Members  were  not  in  ponicnikw  off 

information.  It  wms  oi  importoiiee  to 

bv  whom  those  condenmatioDt  wen 

and  where  ther  were  made;  what 

was  supposed  to  attadi  to  the  Oflthoriiiei, 

and  what  to  the  contactor.     It 

solutelr  necessanr  that  the  Hi 

be  made  acqnainted  with  the 

he  brought  under  their 

the    facts    should    be 

they   should  imdentaiid  what  took 

at  the  end  of  1$48,  and  vliat  liad 

done  in  1849  to  remedy  tlie  evfl. 

House    were    not    infonned 

those  matters.     But  in  1850 

told  a  large  contract  i 

House  would  be  suiprised  to 

the  person  with  whom  the 

made  in  that  case,  as  in  tlie 

Mr.  Goldner.     One  did  not 

was  taking  any  step  to  remedj  tlie 

The  contract  of  ISoO,  he  * 

a  large  one;  the  presaged  meata 

be  delivered  into  Her  Majestr'a 

at  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  and  ~ 

The  terms  of  the  eontraet 

from  the  Admiralty  in  April,  1850, 

forth   the  substances  wludi  the 

were  to  contain,  and  abo  the  sal 

they    were    not    to    cootain.      It 

really  appear,  by  the  terais  of  the  c 

tract  that    the   Admiraltj  hod   lean 

Mr.   Gobbler;   for  the  contract 

that    there    shonld    not  be  offid, 

tines,  vegetable  and  other  sol 

trodoced  into  the  canisters.      There 

another  clause  of  the  eontraet  whUi 

clared  that  the  contract  warn  not  to  he 

ferred,  or  a  Membo-  of  the  Ho«ao  of 

mons  hare  a  share  in  it.  Th^j  henid 

times  in  that  Hoose  of  Jewish  di 

and  it  might  be  satisfactory  to 

to  find  that  a  Jew  had  power  to  he 

a  Member  ni  that  Hooae  eoold  not 

Government  contractor;  in  regpcct  of 

contracts,  a  Jew  was  placed  atk  the 

footing  as  other  subjects  of  Her 

and  the  only  exception  made  to  the 

sion  of  any  class  to  the  priTil^o  of 

in  the  capacity  of  eootraetora,  wna  in 

case  of  Members  oi  the  Hovao  of 

mons.     There  were  important 

in   this  contract  to  whidi  he 

House  would  direct  their 

tender  was  to  be  *'  accompauiod  hj  n 

signed  by  two  responsible 

to  become  bound  with  Che 

in  the  sum  of  6,000/.  for 


hoped  At 
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ance  of  the  whole  contract,  or  in  due  pro- 
portion of  that  sum  for  a  part  only ;  and 
the  letter  must  contain  a  reference  to  some 
person  or  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
sufficiency  of  the  parties  so  offering  to  he- 
come  hound;  and  persons  in  partnership 
with  the  contractor  or  with  each  other 
would  not  he  accepted  as  sureties."  At 
all  events,  the  House  would  see  from  an 
inquiry  what  was  suhsequently  done  hy 
the  Admiralty.  In  the  end  of  1850,  also, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  complaints 
with  reference  to  the  preserved  meats  sup- 
plied hy  the  Admiralty;  hut  from  all  that 
could  he  learned  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
of  the  preserved  meats  received  under  the 
contracts  with  Goldner  in  1850,  were  re- 
ceived in  store,  and  served  out  to  Her 
Majesty's  seagoing  ships;  and  not  only  so,  in 
1851  a  very  large  additional  contract  was 
made,  and  Goldner  was  again  the  success- 
ful competitor.  But  Sir,  the  year  1851 
hrought  matters  to  a  climax  with  Gold- 
ner*s  contracts.  It  appeared  that  on  the 
delivery  of  the  very  first  parcels  under  the 
contract  of  that  year,  parts  of  animals  not 
proper  for  the  purpose,  and  other  sub- 
stances, were  found  mixed  with  the  meats; 
and  the  parcels,  amounting  to  22,325  lbs. 
weight,  were  at  once  rejected.  In  the 
next  paragraph  of  the  document  to  which 
he  had  already  referred,  they  were  told 
that  the  contract  was  at  once  cancelled. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  contract  of  1851  was 
couched  in  the  same  terms  as  the  contract 
of  1850,  it  would  be  a  question  for  in- 
quiry how  far  the  forfeiture  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  strict  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  He  could  not  see  that 
the  Admiralty  had  any  course  to  follow 
except  to  adhere  to  the  terms  which  they 
had  laid  down.  Who  were  the  persons 
that  in  1851  became  securities  for  the 
contractor  ?  He  was  led  to  advert,  in  the 
next  place,  to  a  matter  with  respect  to 
which  the  statements  he  had  heard  were 
not  made  on  authority;  but,  meagre  and 
incomplete  as  the  information  he  had 
might  be,  it  was  the  same  information 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  a 
long  period,  uncontradicted  and  unex- 
plained. What  was  the  state  of  matters 
towards  the  middle  of  1851  ?  He  was  told 
that  in  1851  the  contractor  had  withdrawn 
2,000  canisters  of  his  contract  of  1850. 
It  was  desirable  that  information  should 
be  afforded  with  reference  to  that  circum- 
stance. He  was  informed  that  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1851,  when  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  on  an  excursion  of  inspection 


at  the  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the 
Clarence-yard,  they  were  met  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  place,  the  parochial  autho- 
rities, the  magistrates,  and  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  consequence  of  the  stench 
arising  from  the  store  where  those  meats 
were  kept,  which  they  said  was  not  only 
horrible,  but  was  endangering  the  lives  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  locality.  At  a 
time  when  our  shores  were  teeming  with 
foreigners,  when  the  great  naval  arsenal 
at  Portsmouth  had  more  attractions  than 
any  other  place  for  visitors,  would  it  be 
believed  that  there  existed  a  pestilential 
store,  as  he  was  informed,  in  the  heart  of 
that  great  establishment,  which  caused  the 
greatest  possible  alarm  to  the  people  of 
the  adjoining  district  ?  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  in  August,  1851,  those 
stores  were  not  such  as  could  be  distributed 
with  safety  to  Her  Majesty's  Navy;  yet 
one  did  not  learn  why  an  examination  was 
not  immediately  proceeded  with,  whether 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  or 
any  other  cause.  It  was  not  until  winter 
that  an  inspection  was  heard  of;  and  hon. 
Members  were  made  painfully  aware  from 
the  public  prints,  day  by  day,  what  were 
the  results  of  the  inspection  then  insti- 
tuted. He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. Hon.  Members  knew,  as  he  knew, 
what  was  said  of  the  horrible  substances 
which  were  mixed  with  the  preserved 
meats.  They  knew  that  the  inspection 
was  compelled  to  be  delayed  day  by  day, 
because  it  was  feared  that  the  lives  of  the 
persons  who  acted  as  inspectors  would  be 
sacrificed.  There  were  apprehensions  that 
pestilence  would  break  out  at  Portsmouth. 
The  condemned  meats  were  consigned  to 
the  sea.  He  did  not  wish  to  travel  one 
atom  beyond  what  was  currently  reported. 
He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  Admiralty 
on  account  of  the  contract  into  which  they 
had  entered  for  a  supply  of  preserved 
meats;  but  he  did  blame  them  because  the 
meats  were  atrociously  bad  and  corrupt. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  supply 
the  Navy  with  meats  to  which  no  objec- 
tion could  be  made,  and  that  such  meats 
could  be  supplied  by  contractors  well 
known  in  this  country,  in  Ireland,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Australia.  There  was 
an  accidental  confirmation  of  the  view  he 
took  of  the  blame  which  attached  to  the . 
department  under  whose  administration 
these  incidents  had  occurred;  and  such 
evidence  was  often  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  in  a  case  of 
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this  kind.  Hon.  Members  had  not  access 
to  official  documents,  and  he  would  not 
bring  forward  anything  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained. But  he  had  received  testimony  to 
the  quality  of  Australian  preserved  meats. 
When  our  ships  were  in  that  distant  part 
of  the  world,  they  were  supplied  fi*om 
the  manufactories  in  Australia.  Gap- 
tain  Yule,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Rattle- 
snake,  spoke  of  the  Australian  preserved 
meats  as  very  far  superior  to  those  which 
had  been  put  on  board  that  ship.  The 
Australian  meats  were  described  as  being 
excellent  in  quality,  and  were  preferred  to 
the  meats  supplied  in  England.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  ships 
at  the  Antipodes  had  a  great  advantage  in 
being  so  far  removed  from  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their  supplies 
at  home.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  8,000 
canisters  had  been  examined;  but  he  took 
the  lowest  estimate,  which  was  that  6,378 
canisters  had  been  examined;  of  these  5,408 
were  condemned  as  bad,  and  consigned 
to  the  sea,  and  only  910  were  serviceable. 
Now,  could  a  worse  state  of  things  exist, 
and  did  not  those  facts  confirm  the  report 
that  the  state  of  Clarence-yard,  Gosport, 
was  most  horrible  and  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  around  it  ?  He  hoped 
a  satisfactonr  answer  would  be  obtained 
from  the  Gorommont ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  mean  to  sav  that  anv  state- 
ment  from  the  Minister  could  supply  the 
place  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  He 
thought  that  on  the  score  of  humanity 
some  explanation  ought  to  have  been  given, 
long  agv>.  of  the  gross  imposition  which 
had  boon  practised  on  the  Government. 
Ho  approached  a  painful  yan  of  the  sub- 
ject* to  which  he  would  advert,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  explanation  from 
tbe  AdmiraltT.  In  1 S51  it  was  understood 
that  orders  were  sent  out  to  discontinue 
tbe  use  of  tho^e  provisions  ani  to  return 
them  to  store  :  bat  when  thev  reflected 
that  oar  fleet  was  scattered  all  over  the 
worid.  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Paci£c,  the 
Indian  Occui,  and  the  Arvtic  Seas,  it  must 
lie  obvioos  that  the  ships,  if  supplied  viib 
these  meats,  most  have  been  expos^rd  to 

What  he  wanted  to  k=o«-, 
what  steps  had  boon  taken 
to  mitigate  the  disadvaatap»  which  m;4s: 


occur  on 
of 


tiUdflenent  stations  frv^m  ti:o 

»    aKviinaKe    stt:£  r     He 

«»  knov,  jiso,  it  the  sb:ps 

John  FrankUn's  Arviic 

I         snppUed   with  pi>?- 

GoiiKr»     If  thev 


were,  he  feared  that  the  ohniioa  of  Aflir 
safety  was  but  smalL  The  Aeoifiptsr 
and  the  EfUerpri$e  had,  he  beliered,  best 
two  winters  in  the  Aretio  reaiona.  Nov, 
it  was  of  importance  that  ue  Adminl^ 
should  inform  the  House  whether  or  not 
they,  too,  were  supplied  with  Mr.  GMdiMr'i 
provisions.  In  1849  the  North  Star  de* 
posited  cases  of  provisions  at  Navj  Bottd 
Inlet,  and  subseqaently  Captain  Sir  James 
Ross  deposited  a  large  supply  at  another 
place.  What  sort'of  proiiaiono  were  they  f 
Several  exploring  ships  also  went  to  tibe 
North  Sea  in  search  of  Franklinp  in  1850^ 
and  had  since  retcurned.  He  alluded  to 
Captain  Austin*8  squadron — the  Jtafoliiff, 
the  AuistancB,  PioHeer^  and  the  /fifrqml 
He  had  had  the  aatiafMstion  of  leanmg 
that  in  their  case  the  stores  had  turned  oat 
serviceable,  and  that  upon  reaching  Bag- 
land,  and  being  inspected,  thej  were  pio- 
nounced  perfectly  good.  He  was  told  thirt 
there  had  already  been  a  soflSeient  expo- 
sure of  the  management  of  the  ptovisMMi 
contracts;  bat  he  begged  to  say  that  the 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  the  Naval  aer 
vice,  entertained  very  strong  doobts  npoa 
that  head,  and  whether  under  other  eoa- 

•  tracts  the  same  maladministration  nugfat 

i  not  take  place.     It  became  his  duty,  then, 

=  not  to  shrink  from  asking  the  Hooae  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  upon  the  sobject.    If  the 

'  result  of  inqairy  were  to  show  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  accor^ng  to  PaiCa- 
mentary  routine,  then  they  would  see  that 

.  what  had  been  done  was  abortiTe.  and  that 
some  new  system  most  be  adopted.    la 

,  conclusion,  he  called  upon  the  House  te 
grant  him  an  inqiuiT,  and  so  lindicate  the 

.  character  which  hon.  Memhers  aomctiiaes 
claimed  for  the  House  of  being  the  gvard- 
ians  ni  the  public  parse,  and  at  the  sane 

,  time  pnove  themselves  the  protectors  off  a 
service  upon  which  our  ****^wial  grealneee 
had  hitherto  depended,  and  upon  whi^  he 
believed,  under  the  Uesnng  of  God,  itBMt 
till  continue  to  depend.  The  hon.  Baroast 
then  moved  that  a  Sdeet  Coasasitlee  bt 
appointed. 

C0L0.XEL  CHATTERTOX  seconded  the 

.^lotio** 

S:s  FRAXCI3  BARING  t^ho  wm 
impertectly  heard \  was  nndfutuod  to  mj 
that,  so  far  fn:>m  ob/ectiBg  to  the  MoiiBa 
of  the  boa.  Baronet,  he  wwld  give  tht 
Committee  what  they  asked  lor*  with  the 
sisceres:  pleusne,  not  only  on  tkc 
stated,  but  oa  accovnt  of 
which  had  be^si  s«ated 
he  was  anxioos  thai  they  ■ight 
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forward  in  that  House,  where  he  was  able 
to  meet  them,  and  not  in  places  where  he 
could  not  reply  to  them.     And,  whether 
it  was  a  charge   as  to    the    '*  preserved^ 
meats'*  or  a  charge  as  to  the   Megcera, 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  out  of 
the  House,  but  which  no  one  had  brought 
forward  in  the  House,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  it  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  anxious  to  have 
a  full  and  fair  inquiry,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  small  Amendment  he  (Sir 
F.    Baring)  proposed,    which   would    ex- 
tend the  inquiry  a  little  further;  and,  al- 
though the  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressly 
stated  that  his  Motion  was  not  founded  on 
the   question  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the 
Navy  being  foreign  meat,  he  must  say  he 
thought  that  his  present  distrust  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  others,  and  that  the 
employment  of  foreign  meat  had  occasioned 
ffreat  dissatisfaction .  in   certain  quarters. 
He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  wished  to  throw  that 
question  on  one  side.     It  was  an  impor- 
tant question,  but  he  would  not  deal  with 
it  then.     What  he  asked  was,  that  they 
should  not  confine  the  inquiry — which  the 
words   of  the    Motion  studiously  did — to 
foreign  meats.      In    1847,  for  the  first 
time,  there  was   a   contract    for   foreign 
meats.     The  hon.   Gentleman  wished  to 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  contracts  since 
1847;  but  his  own  argument  showed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  further.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin ;  but  Sir  John  Franklin  was  supplied 
in  1845,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
no  objection  to  extend  his  Motion  to  that 
time,  for  it  was  not  a  question  between  one 
Government  and  another.      If  reference 
was  to  be  had  to  contracts  for  salt  meats, 
he  should  propose  that  the  inquiry  should 
begin  with  1840.      He    did  not  wish  to 
alter  or  to  confine   the    inquiry,  but  be 
thought  it  should  include  one  of  the  most 
serious  cases  which  had  been  mentioned. 
With  regard  to  the  preserved  meats,  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  inquiry  was  confined,  by 
some  strange   fatality,   to  Mr.  Goldner's 
contract.     Why  should  it  be  confined  to 
them  only?     He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
this  matter  was  not  confined  to  one  case, 
or  to  foreign  meats  only,  but  that  he  should 
have  to  state,  what  was  no  doubt  very  un- 
satisfactory, that  there  were  other  parties 
who  had  taken  contracts,  and  whose  meat 
had  been  rejected.      Let  that  also  come 
within  the  inquiry.     The  words  he  should 
add  to  the  Motion  would  be  very  trifimg, 
but  they  would  be  such  as  would  make  it 


full  and  searching.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  nothing  with  regard  to  salt  meats, 
so  he  should  not  trouble  the  House  on  that 
point,  but  proceed  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
served meats.     It  would  be  convenient  for 
him  to  state  that  the  meat  was  preserved 
in  canisters,  from  which  the  air  ought  to 
be  entirely  excluded;  but  if  in  the  examina- 
tion the  canisters  were  opened,  the  meat 
was  destroyed,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
was  unfit  for  food;  and  therefore  in  con- 
cluding the  contract,  a  certain  number  of 
canisters  were   selected  for    examination 
before  the  meats  were  received  into  store. 
When  they  were  issued  to  a  ship  in  com- 
mission, there  was  a  second  examination, 
and  the  purser  was  present  to   attend  to 
the  store  department,  by  whom  they  were 
received;  again,  when  the  meat  was  served 
out  for  consumption,  it  was  received  by  the 
petty  officers,  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  the 
officer  of  the  watch  being  present,  and  if 
complaints  were  made  by  the  crew,  they 
were  reported  to  the  captain,  who  ordered 
a  survey  to  be  made.     If  they  were  found 
to  be  objectionable,  they  were  not  issued  to 
the  sailors,  but  condemned  and  destroyed. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  sailors  were  obliged  to  eat 
bad  provisions;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Care  was  taken  that  no  bad  meat  was  b- 
sued.     If  the  meat  was  bad  when  it  was 
first  received  into  store,  it  would  be  dis- 
covered,   and    they   would   be    returned. 
Meat  might  be  well  preserved,  and  when 
examined  to-day,  might  be  found  good;  and 
yet  in  a  short  time  after  might  corrupt 
and  be  unfit  for  food.     There  were  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  this  kind  that  he  could 
mention.     In  one  of  those  cases  there  was 
a  quantity  of  meat  spoiled  which  was  not 
Mr.  Goldner's,   but  another  contractor's, 
and  English  meat  besides.      That  meat 
had  been  examined  by  the  head  of  the 
victualling    department   at   Devonport;  a 
captain    in  the   Navy,  and  Lord  George 
Paulet,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  was  pre- 
sent; and  they  did  more  than  examine,  for 
the  report  says,  that  they  partook  largely 
of  the  meat — found  it  to  be  very  good,  and 
so  reported  it,  and  yet  in  a  very  short  time 
it  was  unfit  for  food.     As  yet  no  test  had 
been  discovered  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
sured that  good  meat  prepared  properly  to- 
day might  not  soon  become  bad  if  the  air 
was    not  perfectly  excluded.      If  it  was 
good  when  it  was  received,  there  could  be 
no  blame  attached  to  the  officers  who  re- 
ceived it,  if  after  it  was  put  into  store  it 
became  corrupt,  from  causes  which  they 
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could  not  ascertain  at  the  moment.  Some- 
times the  contracts,  it  was  true,  were  not 
well  performed.  Thej  (the  Admiralty) 
were  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that 
thej  had  not  adopted  the  use  of  preserved 
meats  rashly  and  carelessly;  next,  that 
there  had  been  always  a  proper  examina- 
tion when  the  meat  was  received  into  store; 
and,  lastly,  that  when  complaints  were 
made,  they  were  attended  to,  and  as  much 
as  possible  was  done  to  remedy  them;  and 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  liked,  to  punish  the 
contractors.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  preserved  meats,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  blamed  the  object  of 
the  Admiralty  in  adopting  their  use,  which 
was  directed  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  sailors.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated, 
that  the  use  of  preserved  meats  first  com- 
menced in  1S44;  but  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  near  him  (Admiral  Berkeley)  in- 
formed him  that  as  early  as  1813,  he  had 
some  preserved  meats  on  board  his  ship, 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  of  his  crew;  but  it 
was  in  1840  that  the  use  of  it  began  to  be 
general  in  the  Navy,  on  the  application  of 
different  officers  to  the  Admiralty  request- 
ing that  they  might  be  permitted  to  take 
it  it  on  board.  Some  time  after,  Mr. 
Goldner — who  was  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner, 
but  because  that  was  so,  it  was  no 
reason  that  he  should  not  have  had  a 
fair  trial — and  who  was  the  inventor  of 
a  patent  for  preserving  meats,  applied  to 
the  Admirahv  to  be  allowed  to  have  them 
used  in  the  Navy.  He  brought  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  chemical  Professors  of 
the  London  University,  who  had  examined 
the  meats,  and  who  spoke  highly  of  them; 
and  also  from  Mr.  Brande,  the  chemist,  to 
the  same  effect.  Besides  this,  there  had 
been  a  report  from  the  Army  Medical 
Board,  which  was  in  his  favour;  and  Sir 
W.  Burnett,  the  head  of  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal Department,  had  also  reported  favour- 
ably on  the  subject.  The  use  of  the  pre- 
served meats  was  not  rapidly  introduced, 
but  craduallv.  Thev  were  first  tried  bv 
the  surgeon  of  a  convict  ship;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  and  tlie  preceding  recom- 
mendations— not  he  (Sir  F.  Bar.ng^  nor 
his  noble  Friend  who  preceded  biai  in  his 
office  .the  Earl  of  Auckland  ,  but  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  preceded 
Lord  Auckland  (the  Earl  of  Ellcnborough^ 
had  made  it  one  of  his  las:  acts  to  in- 
trodiice  the  use  of  preserveJ  moats  in 
the  service:  nnd  among  the  contractors 
was  Mr.  Goldner,  with  whom  a  kind  of 
rnnuing  contract  was  made.  The  first  cou- 
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tract,  therefore,  had  been  made  under  tke 
auspices  of  Gentlemen  opposite — for  wbieh 
he  did  not  blame  them,  for  he  beUeted 
them  to  have  been  actuated  bj  benevolait 
intentions,  and  to  have  acted  on  good 
grounds.  He  had  thus  proved  ihml  tlie 
orders  for  the  general  adoption  of  pre- 
served meats  had  not  been  raahlj  given. 
Mr.  Go]dncr*s  meats  had  been  long  tried* 
and  had  turned  out  well.  Up  to  1849 
there  had  been  no  complainta  to  the  Ad* 
miralty  in  respect  of  the  preserred  meals; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  a  report 
was  received  from  the  Commodore  on  the 
African  station  (SirC.  Hotham)  faTonrsble 
to  Mr.  Goldner *8  meats,  and  another  from 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  then  in  the  Sim  Fu- 
cent,  who  said  that  he  had  conanlted  the 
men,  who  were  unanimous  abont  the  meat, 
and  only  wanted  a  few  more  potatoes.  He 
now  came  to  the  second  point,  namelj,  that 
no  steps  had  been  omitted  by  the  Admiraky 
which  they  ought  to  have  taken.  It  was 
only  late  in  1849  that  complaints  aboek 
the  meats  were  received.  In  1849  the 
Admiralty  received  two  seriooa  <HHnplaints. 
Mr.  Goldner  was  called  on  for  an  ezidaBa- 
tion;  and  on  the  1st  January,  lS50/]fr. 
Goldner  was  definitely  informed  that  his 
contract  must  cease,  and  that  he  most 
enter  into  a  fresh  contract.  The  hoo. 
Gentleman  had  read  some  of  the  elanses 
of  the  contracts,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  those  clauses  were  fixed  by 
law,  and  were  not  within  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty.  There  were  great  diflfenlties 
in  carrying  out  these  contracts.  If  the  sir 
was  at  all  permitted  to  be  introdooed  into 
the  canisters,  the  contents  were  inunedl- 
ately  corrupted.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  larger  the  canister,  the  more  difiesk 
did  it  become  to  expel  the  air.  The  con- 
tracts had,  therefore,  at  different  times 
been  altered;  and  in  1850  the  eentract 
was  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
the  size  of  the  canisters;  and  in  that 
in  order  that  the  contractor  might  not 
cape,  his  guarantee  was  extended  to  ^f 
years.  The  complaint  now  made  was, 
that  Mr.  Goldner,  after  the  diaeoferiei 
which  had  been  made,  should  have  heea 
allowed  to  have  another  contract.  Bat 
the  contract  was  put  up  to  poblie  eompeth 
tion — it  was  not  in  any  way  m  private  con- 
tract— and  Mr.  GoMner  applied  to  know  if 
he  should  be  allowed  to  tender  for  the  coa- 
tract.  There  was  a  wish  in  aome  qnarten 
that  permission  should  be  refuaed;  hat, 
talking  all  reasons  together,  it  waa  con- 
sidered that  it  wonld  he  advioahle  to  giani 
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the  permission.     Mr.  Goldner  was  the  per- 
son who  had  himself  invented  the  system 
introduced  into  the  Navy;  he  had  for  seven 
years  heen  a  contractor,   and  had  heen 
highly  approved  of;  and  there  had  been  no 
complaint  whatever  against  him  up  to  with- 
in a  few  months  before  the  new  contract. 
Certainly  the  Admiralty  had  been  informed 
of  some  exceptional   defects  in  the  pre- 
served meats  he  had  supplied;  but  they 
had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Goldner  and  his  men,  the  re- 
sult of  which  had  been  that  for  a  time  the 
men  out  of  spite  prepared  the  meat  in  an 
improper  manner.     The  Admiralty  did  not 
feel  themselves  compelled  to   refuse  Mr. 
Goldner;  they  felt  that  it  was  a  serious 
thing  to   ruin  a   man  who   had  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  establishments 
for  carrying  on  a  business  as  a  contractor 
of  these  articles.     On  the  whole,  the  com- 
plaints not  having  reached  any  height,  the 
Admiralty   did  not   think   that   sufficient 
causes  had  been  held  out  for  refusing  Mr. 
Goldner  permission  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion.    In  1851  there  were  complaints,  but 
not  of  the  meat  supplied  under  the  new 
contract;  the  complaints  made  in  1851  re- 
ferred to  the  meat  supplied  under  the  old 
contract.     But  the  very  moment  the  Ad- 
miralty received  complaints  of  the  meat 
supplied  under  the  new  contract,  the  con- 
tract was  cancelled,  and  Goldner  was  in- 
formed that  he  must  cease  to  supply  the 
Navy  with  preserved  meat.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  said,  that  the   Admiralty  did  no 
more  than  cancel  the  contract.     But  was 
that  truly  all  ?  No,  that  was  not  all;  and 
it  was  what  had  been  additionally  done  by 
the  Admiralty  which  had  occasioned  the 
whole  of  this  outcry.     The  Admiralty  were 
advised  that  for  the  purpose  of  taking  legal 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Goldner,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  meat  should  be  ex- 
amined— hence  the  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual canisters  at  Clarence-yard.    Now, 
as  to  that  examination,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  drawn  a  good  deal  upon  his  ima- 
gination.    He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  been 
down  at  Portsmouth  on  the  occasion,  and 
he  had  not  noticed  that  anybody  had  been 
affected  bv  the  stench  which  had  been  de- 
scribed.     The  statement  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  that  the  local  magistrates  had 
interfered  and  had  brought  the  case  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.     But  this  was 
a  mistake;  and  he  warned  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  that  if  he  relied  upon  the  news- 
papers for  his  information  he  would  make 
many  errors.     The  fact  was,  that  for  the 
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purpose,  of  having  a  condemnation,   the 
Admiralty  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory 
if  they  could  induce  a  magistrate  to  sit  upon 
the  meat,  and  condemn  it.     For  that  pur- 
pose they  got  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  ap- 
ply to  the  magistrates.  The  magistrate  re- 
fused— very  naturally,  feeling  indisposed 
to   go   through   such   a  duty.      But  the 
House   would  understand  that  the   com- 
plaint to  the  magistrates  had  been  made, 
not  by  the  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Admi- 
ralty  themselves,   as   the  first  stage   of 
legal  proceedings  against  the  contractor. 
He   had    now    gone    over    the  case;    he 
believed  he  had  not   omitted  any  point, 
except  one,  but  that  point  was  undoubt- 
edly of  great  importance.     It  concerned 
the  meats  supplied  to  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition.    These  supplies  were  furnished 
in  1845,    and    therefore  previous  to  the 
present  Government   taking   office.      But 
those  meats  were  supplied  under  Goldner's 
contract;  this  had  given  rise  to  much  ap- 
prehension; he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  did  not, 
however,  participate  altogether   in   those 
apprehensions.      The    supplies   were   put 
into  the  ships  ot  a  period  when  no  com- 
plaint whatever  of  Mr.  Goldner  had  reached 
the  Admiralty,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  supply  was 
not  perfectly  sound  and  proper.     In  sup- 
port of  this  position,  he  might  adduce  a 
circumstance  to  which  most  persons  had 
not  sufficiently  attended.     Among  the  re- 
mains and  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition  were  numerous  Goldner  canis- 
ters;   and  as,    in    each    instance,   those 
canisters    were    completely    emptied,    he 
thought  they  had  procured  the  very  best 
test  of  the  meat  having  been   perfectly 
good.     He  felt,   indeed,    confident,   from 
this  and  other  circumstances,  particularly 
from  the  fact  that  no  complaints  had  been 
received  of   the  meats   supplied  by   Mr. 
Goldner  at  that  time,  that  the  meats  sup- 
plied to  the  gallant  officers  and  crew  of 
that  expedition  were  quite  good.     With 
regard  to  the  other  expeditions,  he  had  to 
inform  tho  House  that  the  contracts  were 
special  contracts,  quite  out  of  the  general 
practice  of  the  service;  and  the  supplies, 
in  those   instances,   were   from   different 
sources,  but  on  each  occasion  were  sup- 
plies of  the  best  meat  that  could  be  had. 
He  was,  however,  sorry  to  say,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  Navy  in  general,  such 
was  tho  present  state  of  science  in  this  re- 
spect,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was 
not  able   to  secure  as  good  a  supply  as 
they  could  wish  of  these  stores  of  food, 
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They  had  had,   since  (^oldner's  patent, 
different  contracts,  undertaken  hj  different 
persons;    and  they  had  found  invariably 
the  same  unsatisftictory  results.      These 
contractors  were  most  respectable  persons, 
extremely  anxious  to  do  the  best;  but  it 
was  a  misfortune  that  the  meat  which  they 
knew  on  examination  to  be  good,  would 
Tery  soon  afterwards,  from  the  imperfect 
expulsion  of  the  air,  turn  out  tt)  be  ex- 
tremely bad  and  unfit  for  use.     It  was  at 
present  out  of  their  power  to  prevent  that. 
The  general    impression    of    the    House 
seemed  to  bo  that  the  meat  obtained  was 
bad  meat.     But  he  begged  that  the  House 
would  understand — and  the  fact  would  be 
clearly  made  out  in  Committee — that  the 
discovery  of  anything  bad  or  improper  in 
the  canisters  was  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence; and  where  this  did  occur  it  would 
be  found  to  arise,  not  from  the  meat  having 
been  originally  bad,  but  from  good  meat 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  admission  of 
air.     He  thought  he  had  now  said  quite 
sufficient.     He  had  shown  that  the  Admi- 
ralty had  not  entered  rashly  on  the  sys- 
tem under  which  these  things  had  occurred. 
He  had  also  shown  that  there  had  been 
efficient  examinations;  that  at  these  exa- 
minations the  evil  could  not  be  precluded; 
and  that,  therefore,  no  blame  attached  to 
the  officers  of  the   Admiraltr.     He  had 
shown  that  as  soon  as  the  Admiraltv  had 
received  any  serious  complaint,  the  com- 
phdnt  was  inquired  into,  and  that  the  form 
of  the  contract  was  first  altered,  and  that, 
subseqaentiy,  Mr.  Goldner*s  contract  was 
set  aside.     He  had  therefore  onlv  now  to 
state  that  Mr.  Goldner  was  a  mined  man, 
and  that  ic  was  the  intention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  proceed  against  Mr.  Goldner *s  se- 
curities.     The   right   hon.  Baronet   con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  Amendment  on 
the  Motion  for  returns,  that  the  returns 
with  respect  to  the  salted  meats  should  be 
lrv>m  ISil  inclusive,  and  with  respect  to 
preserTcd  meats  from  lS4o  inclusive. 

CowxelCUATTERTON:  Sir,  having 
had  the  honour  to  second  the  Motion  of 
my  hv»n.  Friend  the  Member  for  Petere- 
field  v^ir  W.  Joiliffe«,  I  must  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  remarks  I 
have  to  ofer.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
^Sir  F.  Baring  I  has  tauTiied  cie,  :ha;,  in- 
ducer! by  local  inieresis,  I  have  dictated 
to  mv  hon.  Friend  vbat  Ct^srse  he  should 
pursue.  Sir,  I  uiierly  de^y  the  sutemen:« 
althouch.  from  niv  locii  iaierosis,  1  sh.^uld 
be  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing.  1  shall 
DOW  beg,  in  a  few  woids,  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  ihe  House  to  the  eompotmtive  moriii 
of  this  Hungarian  Jew,  Goldner,  and  am 
eminent  and  most  respectable  howee  in  the 
trade — that  of  Gamble  and  Co. — and  let 
the  House  draw  its  own  conetasioiis.     For 
four  years,  commoieing  in  1846,  due  Gold- 
ner has  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  thoee 
contracts,  and  in  no  one  instaaoe  has  he 
faithfully  or  honestly  performed  them.   Hk 
cases,  in  many  instancea,  were  ehort  of 
weight,  some  not  pioperiy  filled,  and  fie- 
quently  returned  into  store  aa 
able,  although,  by  the  contraet,  tliej 
warranted  to  hold  good  for  fiwe  yeata;  Irat 
certainly  his  great  eovp  d'Hat  was 
for  the  year  1851;  for  out  of  6,378 
of  preserved  meat,  6,468  were,  upon  ok- 
amination,  found  on  opening  to  be  a  petfeet 
mass  of  putridity,  and  many  filled  witk  the 
most  filthy  and  revolting  matter,  wlnek  I 
shall  not  disg^t  the  House  by  detaflnf  . 
Besides  these,  there  were  2,000  eaaea  te- 
moved  by  Giddner's  agent  eqoall^  bad  as 
those  under  examination — miJuiig  a  totd 
of  7,4€S  cases  found  perfectly  unfit  §m 
human  food;  and  let  this  be  bonie  in  miad, 
it  was  only  the  prodoee  of  one 
at  Portsmouth;  and  I  have  no  donbt 
those  at  Plymoath,  Sheemeae^  and  eHhew 
examined,  similar  results  weald  be  feead. 
Now,  Sir,  permit  me  to  detail  the  proeeed 
ings  of  another  house  in  the  tradn     that  ef 
Mr.  Gamble,  of  Comlull,  and  Cork.    Tbew 
gentlemen  have  frequently  been  employed 
in  the  furnishing  of  preserved  meata  to  the 
Arctic  expeditions — to  thoee  of  Captaiai 
Parry,  Austin,  Ross,  Ac.  dse.    Mr.Gaailile 
supplied   Captain  Parry's    eiqie£tioa    m 
1819  and  1S20,  and  in  1824  and  1825, 
with   24,314   cases   of   preaerred   meat, 
weighing   108,393  Iba.,  and  not  one  ef 
these   cases,   when   i^pened,   wef«   fisand 
defective  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  it  k 
a  remarkable  fiset,  that  some  ef  C3amUe*B 
preserved  meat  was  on  board  the  Aiy 
when  she  was  wreeked  in  tbe  Avetie  aeee 
in  1 826,  and,  upon  examination  by  Captma 
Ross,  was  found  in  a  perfeedy  firah  and 
nutritions  state,  althoogb  it  bad  been  ex- 
posed for  a  nnmbo-  of  yean  to  aB  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  a  climate  wbcre  tlie  Aar- 
mometer  ranged  from  80  abofe  aeni  to  92 
below.   With  these  fiseta  before  tbeir  eiyeik 
is  it  not  strange  tkat  a  Govemmena  abeeli 
continue  to  patronise  this  Hn^^arian  Jevf 
1  greatly  fear  he  has  been  rmpiaytid  te 
Tictual  the  last  expedition  vnder  ^r  Jeba 
Frsnk'.in.     It  is  impossible  to  iBHig;se  tbe 
despair  and  horror  of  tbeie 
gallant  men,  wbea  expeetiag  a 
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meal,  to  find  these  cases  full  of  rottenness 
and  corruption.    This,  alas!  which  I  fear, 
severs  another  link  from  the  already  too 
slender  chain  of  hope  of  their  preservation. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  Navy  alone  that  have 
suffered  from  these  extraordinary  and  dis- 
creditahle  proceedings.      The  Army  also 
have  come    in    for  their   share;    and    I 
intend  very  shortly  to  make  a  statement 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  undeniable,  and 
which  has  partly  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation.    In  July,  1849,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  regiments  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  were  ordered  to  embark 
for  Hong  Kong;  and  the  Apollo,  an  old 
troop  ship,  was  appointed  for  their  convey- 
ance from  Cork,  first  taking  in  the  neces- 
sary stores  at  Portsmouth  for  the  voyage, 
including  Goldner*s  preserved  meats.    The 
number  to  embark  amounted  to  689  per- 
sons; but  upon  embarkation  it  was  found 
the  ship  could  not  contain  so  many,  which 
with  the  crew,  amounted  to  789  persons — 
another  proof  of  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  by  the  authorities  for  the  conveyance 
of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  cramming  to  re- 
pletion an  mdifferent  old  troop  ship,  having 
a  voyage  to  perform  in  a  tropical  climate, 
averaging  from  four  to  six  months,  when 
so  many  vessels  are  actually  rotting  in  our 
different  ports.  A  representation  was  made, 
and  most  fortunately,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  attended  to;   and  five  officers,  130 
men,  and  seven  wonien,  were  removed  to 
another  ship  for  conveyance,  leaving,  in- 
cluding the  crow,  672  persons  for  convey- 
ance by  the  Apollo,   From  the  first  a  most 
disagreeable  smell  and  malaria  pervaded 
the  ship,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
This  increased  during  the  voyage.     The 
cholera  unfortunately  broke  out ;  and  in  a 
short  time  one  officer  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons were  consigned  to  the   deep:  these 
casualties  doubtless  caused  by  the  crowded 
slate  of  the  ship,  the  malaria  which  pre- 
vailed, and  the  almost  unsufferable  heat 
(particularly    at    night)    of    the    Apollo 
between    decks.      The    soldiers    became 
weak  and  emaciated,  fresh  provisions  were 
considered  essential,  and  some  of  Goldner's 
cases  were  opened :  the  cause  of  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  was  immediately  discov- 
ered, for  the  contents  were  a  perfect  mass 
of  putridity — consequently  rejected  by  all, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  whilst  the  pre- 
served meats  purchased  by  the  officers  in 
Cork,  from  Mr.  Gamble,  for  their  store, 
were  perfectly  serviceable  and  excellent. 
I  am  coaTineed  the  House  will  commiserate 
with  me  the  truly  wretched  state  of  these 


devoted  persons,  shut  up  in  a  bad  and 
crowded  ship — alone  on  the  wide  sea — 
without  help  near — a  frightful  disease 
raging  on  board — and  bad  provisions.  It 
was  decided  they  should  steer  for  Rio; 
when  they  arrived,  the  troops  were  imme- 
diately disembarked  on  Isle  Grande,  and 
being  placed  in  temporary  huts  and  in 
some  tents,  and  amply  supplied  with  fr^sh 
provisions,  soon  regained,  comparatively, 
health  and  strength.  After  a  month's 
sojourn  on  shore,  they  again  embarked — 
the  Apollo,  in  the  meantime,  being  ftilly 
cleansed  and  fumigated.  She  arrived  in 
safety  at  Hong  Kong,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  months;  the  other  ship,  with  the 
remaining  part  of  the  corps,  reaching  her 
destination  in  four.  But,  Sir,  the  malaria 
continued,  for  Goldner's  provisions  were 
re-embarked.  This  sensibly  affected  the 
health  of  the  men,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  arrival  at  Hong  Kong,  130  men  died 
in  hospital,  and  afterwards  the  mortality 
continued  to  a  frightful  extent.  Thus  a 
noble  regiment — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
service — was  nearly  annihilated;  and  we 
can  with  truth  assert  that  this  was  to  be 
attributable  to  the  hardships  of  this  peril- 
ous voyage,  and  the  provisions  Supplied 
by  this  Hungarian  Jew.  Such  are  some 
of  the  blessings  of  this  much-vaunted 
system  of  free  trade,  by  which  our  rulers 
are  permitted  to  purchase  poisonous  food 
from  foreign  markets,  and,  for  the  paltry 
saving  of  about  Id.  in  the  pound  for  this 
miscalled  preserved  meat,  not  only  jeopar* 
dise  but  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  our  country. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  express  his  opinion,  that  when 
the  proper  time  arrived,  it  would  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  present  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, that  had  been  so  much  abused  in 
this  matter,  had  done  more  than  any  of 
their  predecessors  to  promote  the  health 
and  comfort  of  those  engaged  in  the  naval 
service.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Col.  Chatterton)  made  a  charge  against 
one  of  the  finest  transport  ships  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy — a  large  frigate  which  had 
been  selected  for  conversion  into  a  yacht 
by  George  IV.,  a  ship  perfectly  sound  in 
all  respects;  indeed,  he  defied  any  man 
who  knew  anything  of  tho  subject,  to  say 
there  was  a  finer  vessel  in  the  service. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  laid  it  down  that  anything 
the  Admiralty  did  was  bad,  and  took  up 
charges  which  were  flung  about  in  the 
newspapers,  and  came  down  here  to  repeat 
them,  taking  them  aU  for  granted.     [Col. 
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'•The  preserved  meats  (Goldner's  patent)  are 
now  being  done  away  with  ;  but  it  was  truly  dis- 
gusting to  see  the  contents  of  some  of  the  tins  ; 
the  offal,  in  some  cases,  with  the  dung  inside,  look- 

Admiral  Berkeley 


Chattertox:  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.]  ; 
He  had  not  stated  the  hon.  and  gallant ; 
Gentleman  had  done  so,  bnt  that  such 
things  were  constantly  done.  This  vessel, 
80  far  from  having  been  untried,  had 
served,  not  only  at  Woolwich,  but  at  Ports- 
mouth. It  was,  indeed,  very  easy  to  make 
those  general  and  sweeping  allegations, 
but  not  at  all  so  easy  to  prove  them.  The 
Admiralty  had  been  found  fault  with  for 
embarking  troops  in  the  Megcera,  alleging 
that  she  was  not  a  sound  vessel;  but  the 
fact  was,  the  Megcera  was  a  properly  se- 
lected and  most  efficient  vessel,  and  had 
weathered  a  very  severe  gale  of  wind, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  a  gallant 
Admiral,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  who 
alleged  that  the  Megcera  had  broken  down. 
He  fully  believed  that  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  would  be  the  entire  confirmation  of 
the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  F.  Baring).  All  these  questions  the 
Admiralty  were  perfectly  ready  to  meet, 
and  he  was  satisfied  it  would  come  out  in 
Committee,  that  everything  had  been  done 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  every 
case  mentioned.  For  his  own  part  he 
was  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  (Sir  W. 
Jolliffe)  for  having  brought  the  subject 
forward. 

Mr.  miles  said,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
(Mr.  Miles)  regretted  that  the  case  of 
the  Apollo  and  Megcera  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  and  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  inquire  into  them. 
The  question  was,  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
per supervision  had  taken  place  over  the 
supply  of  meat  to  the  Navy — not  the  pre- 
served meats  of  Goldner*s  merely,  but  the 
salt  meat  also.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  had  spoken  of  the  system 
of  preservation  as  not  perfect;  but  they 
did  not  want  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
was  perfect  or  not,  but  how  it  was  that 
abominable  and  excrcmcntitious  matter 
had  come  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  meat  ? 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  naval  offi- 
cer, who  stated  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  supplies  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Navy.  In  quoting  passages 
from  that  letter,  he  must  beg  to  be  excused 
for  not  giving  either  the  name  of  the  ship  or 
the  name  of  the  officer,  who  thus  wrote — 


ing  more  like  horses'  than  aDjihing  ebe,  beug 
packed  equally  with  the  good  meat.  1  luiTt 
myself  seen,  while  it  was  behig  iamad  oo  beard 
this  ship,  it  fidl  short  of  weight,  or  the  eoDteals 
were  bad  to  the  extent,  on  an  avenge,  of  10  per 
cent.  The  other  day,  at  Jamaiea,  a  rarvej  was 
held  on  that  remaining  in  store,  and  upwardi  of 
13,0001b8.  condemned  as  being  imflt  fi>r  rood." 

He  (Mr.  Miles)  recollected  when  Goldner'i 
patent   provisions   were   first    contracted 
for.     It  was  for  the  year  1846-47,  when 
a  sum  of  5,0002.  was  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose.    In  the  financial  year  of  1847-48,  a 
similar  sum  of  5,0002.  was  Toted  for  the 
same  object.     Had  there  been  any  eom- 
plaint  at  the  time  the  Naval  Committee  was 
sitting,  no  doubt  it  would  hare  been  inqnind 
into;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  adduced  on 
the  subject.  The  Committee  examined  Sir 
Henry  Ward  and  the  late  Lord  Anckland; 
and  he  (Mr.  Miles)  could  well   reeolleet 
that  Lord  Auckland  said  the  snppiv  of 
the  Navy  was  perfectly  satisfactory.     \fas 
that  the  case  now  ?     The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  said,  that  while 
the  contract  was  going  on,  in  1849,  the 
meats  were  reported  to  be  bad,  and  yet 
that  another  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Goldner  two  years  afterwards.     Why 
was   the  Admiralty  so  anxious  to  enter 
into  that  second  contract?     The   Admi- 
ralty   was    not   justified    in   giving  this 
second  contract  to  Mr.  Goldner  after  the 
running   contract  was    known    to   be  so 
ill  supplied.    But  where  were  the  securi- 
ties ?      Why  were   they    not    proceeded 
against  ?     Was  everything  done  to  take 
care  that  Mr.  Goldner  should  perform  his 
contract  properly?     Again,  he  wished  to 
know  what  had  been  the  quantity  of  meat 
destroyed  under  the  contract  from  ita  com- 
mencement ?     He  wished  to  see  how  they 
stood  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  with 
Mr.  Goldner.     He  knew  perfectly  well  how 
they  stood  with  him  in  regard  to  provisions, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  execrable;  bnt 
what  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  was, 
whether  the  people  of  this  country,  or  Mr. 
Goldner,  had  been  mulcted  ?    That  seemed 
to  be  the  whole  question.     Another  anbjeet 
of  inquiry  before  the  Committee  would  be 
that  of  salted  provisions.     In  the  letter  to 
which  ho  had  referred  it  was  stated,  with 
regard  to  salted  provisions,  that-^ 


"  In  the  first  place  the  quantity  oondenmadtobt 
returned  into  store  for  the  henefit  of  the  Crown, 
or  to  be  thrown  overboard,  is  very  great.  la  ths 
second  place,  there  is  a  great  loss  of  weiglit  in 
boiling  ;  the  meat  is  cut  into  fbar-poond  pieesi^ 
including  bone,  before  boiling,  and  the  avengs 
weight  has  been  about  lilb*mr,  haidlyeverSEw; 
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some  I  have  seen  as  low  as  9  oz.  with  bone.  Now, 
as  the  men  are  allowed  21b.  of  imcooked  meat 
extra  for  each  41b.  piece  that  loses  half  its  weight 
in  boiling,  there  is  a  considerable  sum  paid  for 
extras,  as  the  following  account  of  our  estimates 
will  show,  beginning  July  1,  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 7 ; — 


SOUND. 

CONDEMNED. 

— 

Proper 
Allowance. 

Extra*     to 
make  up  de- 
ficiendet  in 
weight. 

To  be  Sold 
for  the  be- 
nefit of  the 
Crown. 

So  bad  that 
it    required 
to  be  thrown 
overboard. 

Pork  ... 

lb. 
2,445 

6,023 

lb. 
1,012 

2,092 

lb. 
1,824 

40 

lb. 
1,118 

28 

The  beef  condemned  was  repacked  and  examined 
in  January,  1849.  The  cause  of  decay  seemed  to 
be  from  the  great  quantity  of  blood  left  in  the 
meat.*  The  worst  meat  for  losing  weight  was 
supplied  to  GoYomment  in  Oct.,  1847,  or  rather, 
I  say,  packed  at  that  time ;  the  pork  was  exa- 
mined in  January,  1850." 

This  statement  showed  the  necessity  for  a 
strict  inquiry  being  instituted  into  the  whole 
subject,  for  it  was  not  only  on  shipboard 
that  these  provisions  were  being  given,  but 
the  colonial  service  was  affected  by  it;  and 
he  trusted  the  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
would  be  full  and  searching — that  it  would 
extend  to  ascertaining,  not  only  what  had 
been  the  nature  of  the  supplies  to  our 
fleet,  but  to  the  expeditions  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Arctic  regions  —  Sir  John 
Franklin's,  for  instance. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  that  having  been 
connected  with  the  Admiralty  at  the  time 
the  provisions  were  supplied  to  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition  in  1845,  he  felt 
bound  to  remove  the  impression  which  ap- 
peared to  be  entertained,  that  the  crews  of 
the  Arctic  vessels  were  suffering  from  the 
improper  food  supplied  by  Mr.  Goldner. 
In  1845  preserved  meat  was  not  issued  as 
an  article  of  food,  but  as  one  of  medical  com- 
fort. At  that  time  so  excellent  were  these 
provisions  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  them  had  been  found  to  be  bad,  while 
in  the  best  qualities  of  Irish  salt  meat  it 
amounted  to  from  two  to  three  per  cent; 
so  that  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  then 
greater  safety  in  the  potted  meat  than  in 
the  ordinary  salt  provisions.  The  medical 
comforts  of  the  crew  were,  however,  most 
carefully  looked  to.  The  ordinary  pre- 
served meat  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  was 
supplied  to  the  Admiralty  at  the  price  of  5d. 
per  lb.  Being,  however,  anxious  that  the 
crews  of  this  expedition  should  be  furnished 
with  meat  of  the  best  possible  character, 
a  separate  and  special  contract  was  en* 


tered  into  by  the  Admiralty  with  Mr.  Gold- 
ner, for  supply  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion of  meat,  at  prices  ranging  from  Sd.  to 
1^.  per  lb.  He  thought  that  this  explana- 
tion would  tend  in  some  measure  to  allay 
the  anxiety  which  was  naturally  felt  on  the 
subject  of  the  provisions  supplied  to  the 
Arctic  Expedition.  It  was  also  well  known 
that  meat  in  the  cold  latitudes  of  the 
Arctic  regions  was  not  liable  to  decay;  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  supplying 
provisions  of  the  kind,  he  might  state  that 
of  35,000  cases  supplied  to  Captain  Aus- 
tin's expedition,  only  eighteen  were  found 
to  be  faulty.  Some  of  the  meat  had  been 
returned  into  store,  and  recent  examina- 
tions had  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  On  all  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  public  might 
safely  conclude  that  the  safety  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  crew  would  be  in  no  de- 
gree perilled  by  the  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions which  they  took  with  them. 

Captain  SCOBELL  rejoiced  that  this 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the  House. 
He  had  listened  with  much  attention  to 
what  had  said  on  both  sides,  and  it  struck 
him  that  if  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  (the  Opposition)  were  to  have 
their  Committee,  they  were  giving  evidence 
before  the  Committee  sat.  The  Committee 
would  hear  evidence  on  all  sides,  whereas 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  were  only  making 
statements  and  reading  letters  which  they 
had  received  from  parties  interested  on  one 
side  of  the  question.  No  doubt  those  who 
now  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
would  be  able  in  Committee  to  answer  all 
the  points  which  hon.  Gentlemen  were  now 
prematurely  bringing  forward.  Ho  had 
belonged  to  the  Navy  before  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  preserving  meats,  and  he  was 
not  sorry  for  it;  but  they  had  brought  that 
meat  into  consumption  in  the  Navy,  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  unless  the  system  of 
supply  was  much  amended,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  finally  approved  of. 

Colonel  SIBTHORF  said,  he  was  not 
at  all  surorised  at  the  Government  pre- 
ferring a  Hungarian  Jew  contractor  to  one 
of  our  own  countrymen.  He  had  often 
recommended  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Board  of  Admiralty — worse 
than  it  now  was  could  not  be  conceived. 
Too  many  cooks  spoiled  the  broth.  He 
recommended  the  cutting  down  of  two  lay 
Lords;  and  he  should  say  of  them  as  he 
said  of  a  noble  relative  of  his  who  was  in 
the  Admiralty  Board,  that  he  would  be 
sea-sick  in  a  punt  under  Westminster 
Bridge.     At  regarded  the  contracts  for 
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stinking  meat,  he  wanted  to  know  bow 
many  tenders  there  were  from  solvent  and 
respectable  men,  besides  that  which  Gold- 
ner  sent.  Probably  Goldner  would  now 
be  knighted,  as  knighting  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  However,  he  still  indulged  a 
hope  that  the  name  of  Goldner  would  not 
be  suffered  to  disgrace  the  list.  He  want- 
ed to  know  what  tenders  had  been  offered 
by  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
how  it  was  that  nobody  had  any  chance 
with  the  Admiralty  but  this  Hungarian 
Jew  ?  He  never  yet  had  been  Jewed,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  God,  he  never  would. 
The  meat  was  not  made  to  feed,  but  to 
poison.  Had  he  his  wish,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  should  be  put  to  feed  upon  this 
stuff,  instead  of  those  iine  dinners  which 
they  feasted  upon.  He  would  like  to  know 
whore  the  price  of  those  dinners  came 
from.  He  supposed  from  the  same  source 
as  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  World  news- 
paper had  been  paid — out  of  the  secret 
service  money.  7,000?.  were  lavished 
upon  the  Woi'ld,  He  supposed  there  were 
other  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment equally  well  managed.  The 
water  on  board  our  ships  was,  he  believed, 
as  good  as  the  preserved  meat;  and  the 
cheese — American  cheese — would  choke  a 
dog. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  was  anxious  not  to 
let  the  question  pass  without  a  few  words 
of  observation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ships  of  the  United  States,  the  British 
Navy  was  better  victualled  than  those  of 
any  other  service  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
fact  which  ought  to  be  extensively  known 
that  the  victualling  of  ships  was  exclu- 
sively made  up  without  reference  to  pre- 
served meats.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  was  put  on  board,  and  preserved 
meats  were  only  superadded  to  the  store 
already  obtained.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance which,  were  it  known,  would  allay 
much  anxiety  in  the  residents  of  many  of 
the  seaport  towns.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  had  taken 
as  much  care  and  bestowed  as  much  pains 
on  his  department,  as  any  person  who  had 
ever  preceded  him  in  that  office;  and  if 
blame  were  to  be  attached  to  any  person, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  upon  investigation  it  would  turn 
out  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  taken  every  possible  precaution  in  the 
way  of  security.  It  was  clearly  impossible, 
however,  that  ho  could  foresee  how  this 
contract  would  turn  out.     He  (Mr.  Mac- 


gregor)  belieyed  that  muij  oasoft  of 
aged  meat  had  been  detignedlj  plaeed  m 
the  contract  for  some  wrong'  purpose.  Ha 
trusted,  however,  that  in  future  the  pre- 
served meats  for  the  Navy  would  be  mwk 
up  in  this  country,  and  he  was,  therefbn, 
glad  that  the  subject  was  to  be  referred  to 
a  Committee. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFB,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had,  in  bringing  forward  the  Mo- 
tion, acted  on  his  own  responsibUitj,  and 
not  under  the  advice  of  any  person  or 
party  whatever.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
inquiry  should  include  the  years  1845  sad 
1846,  and,  therefore,  he  was  prepared  to 
adopt  that  portion  of  the  suggestion  wkieh 
would  include  the  victualling  of  the  EtiUm 
and  Terror, 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  was  only  tos 
happy  to  give  tho  fullest  facilities,  and  to 
make  the  inquiry  as  strict  and  as  sei^rehiqg 
as  possible. 

Select  Committee  appointed. 

LAW  OF  MORTMAIN. 
Mr.  he  ad  lam,  in  rising  to  moTe  tins 
reappointment  of  the  Select  Committee  rf 
last  Session  to  inquire  into  the  Laws  of 
Mortmain,  said,  that  the  Committee  ex- 
amined  a  great  number  of  witnesses*  somo 
of  whom  gave  very  interesting  and  tsIi- 
able  evidence.  Owing,  boweyer,  to  the 
late  period  of  the  Session  to  which  their 
inquiries  extended,  the  Committee  sepa- 
rated without  making  any  Report.  He 
was  now  anxious  that  the  Committee 
should  be  reappointed  in  order  that  thm 
might  receive  some  slight  additional  en* 
dence  before  proceeding  to  make  a  Report 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  Ireland  had 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  for 
administering  the  Charitable  Bequests  Ast 
in  Ireland,  and  was  able  to  give  some 
valuable  evidence  to  the  Committee.  He 
was  unable  to  come  over  last  Session,  aad 
he  (Mr.  Headlam)  wished  the  Committee 
to  bo  reappointed,  in  order  that  his  efi- 
dence  might  be  taken  on  the  operation  of 
the  present  Law  of  Mortmain.  There 
was  some  misapprehension  as  to  ihe  ob- 
jects of  the  Committee,  but  he  touted 
their  labours  would  lead  to  the  law  heiqg 
placed  upon  a  better  foundation  than  at 
present.  The  Act  of  Lord  Hardinoke 
had  entirely  failed  in  its  object.  9ffA  a^ 
Amendment  in  the  law  was  requisite. 
They  had  no  desire  to  offer  any  impedi- 
ments to  the  stream  of  charitable  dona- 
tions; but  they  considered  that  it  was 
infinitely  better  for  those  who  hi^  a^J* 
thing  to  give  to  give  it  daring  ibc&r  0W9 
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lives,  when  they  could  superintend  its  dis- 
tribution. 

Select  Committee  appointed. 

BRAZIL  MAIL  PACKET  CONTRACT. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  mov- 
ed  for 

"  Copies  of  the  Tender  made,  or  Agreement  or 
Contract  entered  into,  with  the  West  India  Mail 
Packet  Company,  to  carry  the  Mail  to  the  Brazils 
at  three  shillings  and  twopence  per  mile,  and  th^ 
number  of  voyages  performed  by  that  Company 
under  such  Tender,  Agreement,  or  Contract." 

In  bringing  forward  this  Motion,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Admiralty  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
Up  to  1849,  Government  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying,  through  the  iustrumentality 
of  their  own  officers,  the  mail  from  Holy- 
head to  Dublin  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
56,0002.  At  that  time  Lord  Auckland 
deemed  it  advisable  that  the  service  should 
be  contracted  for.  It  was  put  up  to  ten- 
der, and  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany offered  to  do  it  for  45,0001.  a  year. 
A  director  of  the  Mail  Packet  Company 
was  told  by  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to  regularly 
to  transact  such  business,  that  their  tender 
was  accepted.  However,  certain  parties 
connected  with  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  thought  it  necessary  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Admiralty.  It  appeared 
that  a  transaction  by  the  Admiralty  must 
have  a  counter  signature  at  the  Treasury. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  although  the 
lowest  tender  had  been  accepted,  the 
Treasury  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
and  insisted  that  the  matter  should  be 
reopened,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
forced  to  take  it  afterwards  much  under 
that  sum,  for  the  protection  of  their  Liver- 
pool traffic.  If  that  had  always  been  the 
course  pursued,  perhaps  he  should  not 
have  so  grievous  a  case;  but  his  complaint 
was,  that  that  had  not  been  the  course, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  totally  differ- 
ent principle  had  been  acted  upon.  In 
1849,  Lord  Auckland  deemed  it  advisable 
that  the  last  of  the  sailing  packets  Arom 
England  to  the  Brazils  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  steam-packet,  and  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Screw  Steam 
Company,  that  the  mail  should  be  carried 
at  a  certain  rate,  the  lowest  rate  that  at 
that  period  had  ever  been  agreed  to  by 
any  company.  The  screw  steamers  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  this  agreement,  but 
the  Treasury  pursued  the  same  course  as 


in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company.  They  stated  that  they  would 
not  sanction  it  unless  the  services  were 
put  up  for  tender.  A  tender  was  accor- 
dingly made  by  the  West  India  Steam 
Packet  Company  at  Ss.  2d,  per  mile,  and 
the  contract  was  given  to  them.  Now, 
the  Screw  Company  were  prepared  to  have 
carried  the  mails  at  3s.  4d.  per  mile, 
whereas  the  other  Company  had  only  one 
small  screw  steamer,  the  Esk,  which  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  service.  They  never 
took  any  steps  to  carry  out  the  contract, 
nor  were  any  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
Admiralty  to  force  them  to  do  so,  although 
it  was  clearly  their  duty  to  see  the  public 
service  performed.  So  matters  went  on 
until  the  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the 
mails  to  the  West  Indies  expired,  and  then 
a  joint  contract  was  given,  without  a  pub- 
lic tender  being  called  for,  to  the  West 
India  Mail  Company,  for  the  carriage  of 
the  double  mails  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
270,000Z.  a  year.  He  really  could  hardly 
credit  the  statement  he  was  about  to 
make,  but  he  was  informed  that  this  con- 
tract had  been  given  for  the  period  of  ten 
years,  although  a  tender  from  another 
Company  equally  competent  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Admiralty,  to  do  the 
same  service  for  80,000?.  a  year.  Thus, 
a  sum  of  190,0002.  of  the  public  money 
had  been  wasted.  He  knew  no  reason 
why  this  particular  Company,  either  on 
public  or  private  grounds,  should  be  pecu- 
liarly favoured;  yet  no  stipulation  had  been 
introduced  into  the  contract,  that  the  ships 
should  be  of  timber  of  a  certain  scantling,  or 
that  they  should  be  able,  in  case  of  war,  to 
carry  guns  of  a  certain  calibre;  which  he 
had  been  informed  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do.  Again,  though  the  Admiralty,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  em- 
ployment of  iron  in  shipbuilding,  had  de- 
cided against  the  use  of  iron  vessels,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  allowed  the^  to  be  used 
by  this  favoured  company.  Again,  the 
Admiralty  had  taken  no  care  as  to  the  kind 
of  wood  of  which  the  ships  were  made. 
The  vessels  of  the  Screw  Company  were 
of  oak,  whereas  those  of  the  other  com- 
pany were  of  pine;  and  they  had  seen  the 
evil  effects  of  the  use  of  pine,  in  the  ca- 
lamity which^  had  occurred  to  the  AnMzon. 
That  ill-fated  vessel  was  built  of  pine,  and 
the  turpentine  in  that  wood  had  added  fury  to 
the  flames.  The  West  India  Company  were 
now  not  efficient  in  the  performane  of  their 
duties,  for  complaints  were  constantly  being 
made  against  them.  Letters  fram  the  West 
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erififea/r";  of  :':.*? r  o"»ti  vwretsLrr.  hxi  be«i 
WThekfA  :."i  c-orii^^eae^  of  tie  ^r:**  n^zu- 
g'in'^;  of  the'r  evs:3UL2ui<:r«.  I;  Laii  fc^n 
taud  uukt  tbe  r^a.vjn  of  the  fftroor  which 
had  Ir'r^i.'i  sLovs  the  CompaDT  was  in  ©02>- 
ml»era::oa  of  their  io*ae*;  ba:  erea  :here 
ther  were  crja'ole  Vj  mi'd.e  a  case,  for  their 
director)  had  hZJkZed  that  ther  had  a  fa::id 
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of  half  a  3i:ilioa  for  the  baildin^  of  sh:p«, 
and  ther  had  made  a  diridend  of  b  per 
eent.  He  had  becm  iofonned  that  at  this 
rooment  the  Admiraltr  had  entenri  into  a 
contract  for  the  Aastralian  serrice,  with  a 
eornpanr  which  had  jet  to  be  formed;  and 
which  had  offered  terms  so  niinoasir  low 
that  it  was  ira possible  for  them  to  be  ful- 
filled. It  was  essential  that  the  mail  ser- 
vice of  this  countrr  should  be  e£cientlv 
performed;  and  jet  it  was  said  that  the 
Admiralty  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  companj  which  had  neiiher  ships  nor 
capital.  There  were  two  companies  per- 
fectly competent  to  hare  taken  the  con- 
tract— the  Oriental  and  Peninsular,  and 
the  Screw  Companj — and  jet  the  Admi- 
ralty were  said  to  hare  selected  a  companj 
which  might  or  might  not  be  formed.  In 
conclusion,  he  had  onlj  to  state  that  he 
had  received  the  information  which  he  had 
laid  before  the  Ilou^e  from  persons  high  in 
authority  in  the  different  companies  to 
which  he  had  referred;  and  no  one  would 
be  more  gratified  than  himself  if  the  ex- 
planation of  the  lion.  Gentleman  opposite 
should  prove  satisfactory.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concludcfl  with  his  Motion. 

Mb.  C0WFP:R  said,  that  the  only  ob- 
jection he  had  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  no  such  documents 
were  in  cxist^^nce.  There  had  been  no 
tender  made  for  Zs.  2d,  per  mile,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  agreement,  and  no  con- 
tract, consequently  the  return  must  be  nil. 
Of  course,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  liked  to 
move  for  the  returns,  the  Admiralty  would 
make  no  objection,  for  they  dc/jired  that 
the  most  searching  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  ha^l  said  that  he  should 
bring  grave  charges  against  the  Board  of 
Admiralty;  but  it  appeared  that  they  all 
amounted  to  this,  namely,  that  in  three 
cases  the  Admiralty  had  made  bargains 
Mr.  F.  French 


r=£=o«slT  low  v>  t&e 
rzf*psjx  M>  the  lass,  the 
piui  J.  the  eoctracc  wa 
lr=i  the  •Kmpoaj  was  eoapooed  of 
cf  capital  aod  sahscanee,  wIbo  lia4l 
ZLizie  in.  the  Cest,  and  who  eaold  give  cf* 
facTcal  sdcvRiT  thai  ther  would  pflrf«ff« 
theEr  cadertak -.rg,  PC  par  tike  penaitj  te 
which  ther  wooM  be  ex^Moed  if  tbe 
trac:  shoi^  be  broken.  As  to  tbe 
Teraaecs  of  the  mails  bcfeea  Ddbfia 
Holyhead,  i:  was  q^te  tme  dtas  the  A4- 
miraltT  had  at  one  time  entered  into  aa 
agreement  to  pay  45,C">i/.,  and  had  ohi- 
matelj  made  a  eootract  to  pcrfoni  the 
saxe  service  for  25,<»I4.,  tfaefebr  OAvii^ 
2'')/yyjL  a  year.  That  char]pe  vbs  per- 
fectly correct.  They  were  on  the  point  af 
entering  into  a  written  agreement  for  the 
former  som ;  bat,  fortaoaselT,  before  anr  Cor- 
mal  docnment  had  been  exeeoted,  another 
part  J  stepped  in  and  signified  their  widi 
to  tender.  The  first  negotiation  was  there- 
fore broken  off,  and  the  resolt  was  a  invinr 
of  20.(>j0;.  a  jear  to  the  pnbGe.  He  could 
speak  with  confidence  and  eeriaintj  iqion 
this  subject,  because,  since  then,  is  had 
been  brought  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  which  had  reported  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  approbation  of  the  AdmiraltT*s  con- 
duct; and  it  was  certainly  no  great  matter  of 
reproach  to  save  20,000^  peranoiim.  VTith 
regard  to  the  Braxilian  contract,  the  lowatt 
tender  was  accepted,  being  that  of  the 
West  India  Companj.  It  was  tme  the 
Screw  Steam  Packet  Companj  made  a 
proposal  and  laid  a  plan  for  the  seriee  he- 
fore  the  Admiraltj;  bat  instead  of  aeeept- 
ing  that  proposal  at  once,  thej  called  for 
tenders,  and  as  the  Screw  Companj  did 
not  make  the  lowest  tender,  thej  did  not 
obtain  the  contract.  So  far  the  residt  was 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  the  Admiraltj. 
The  tender  of  the  West  India  Companj 
was  accepted;  bat  after  its  acceptance  the 
Companj  found  their  vessels  were,  bj  age, 
unable  to  compete  with  the  more  rapid 
vessels  put  into  those  seas  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  must  go  to  a  laive 
expenditure  to  procure  more  efficient  resads 
of  greater  power ;  they  made  a  proposal  to 
the  Admiralty  for  a  fresh  contract.  [ICr. 
Fkexch  :  How  long  after  ?]  In  the  jear 
1849.  Their  proposal  was  not  agreed  to, 
because  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  then  sitting  on  tbe  subjeet, 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  whole 
of  this  contract  should  be  made  the  sabject 
of  examination  before  that  Committee.  No- 
thing was  thus  actually  done  for  «  jear  and 
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a  half;  and  the  West  India  contract  ex- 
piring, a  proposal  was  made  to  do  the 
double  service  of  the  Brazils  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  West  India  Company  had 
received  240,000i.  for  the  single  service, 
and  therefore  if  thej  received  270,000^. 
for  the  double,  it  was  clear  that  the  Admi- 
ralty only  gave  30,000i.  more  than  they 
had  given  before.  There  was  no  pubHc 
tender;  but  the  offer  of  the  other  company 
was  about  30,0002. ,  and  if  the  Admiralty 
had  accepted  its  offer  on  the  moment,  the 
cost  of  the  two  companies  for  performing 
the  double  service  would  have  amounted 
together  to  precisely  the  same  sum.  The 
public,  however,  had  been  the  gainers  by 
the  arrangement  ultimately  come  to,  inas- 
much as  instead  of  vessels  of  only  100 
horse-power,  ships  of  400  horse-power  were 
used,  and  the  service  was  conducted  in  a 
much  better  manner  in  consequence.  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
contractors  had  not  executed  an  engage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ships  should  be  built.  The  regulation 
as  to  the  armament  of  the  vessels  was 
strictly  enforced;  and  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  had  been  rigidly  fulfilled.  It 
was  true  that  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  the  character  of  the  wood  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  therefore  the  Admiralty  could 
not  interfere  on  that  subject.  There  was 
no  case  in  which  iron  vessels  had  been  al- 
lowed by  the  Admiralty  in  the  conveyance 
of  mails,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
they  had  applied  for  permission  to  use  an 
iron  ship  as  an  indulgence ;  and  as  the 
company  had  besides  that  ship  the  full 
number  which  they  were  required  by  the 
contract  to  have,  the  Admiralty  could  of 
course  have  no  objection  to  their  having 
an  extra  vessel.  It  was  probably  this  cir- 
cumstance which  had  misled  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  If,  then,  there  was  any  just 
reason  to  reproach  the  Admiralty,  it 
would  only  be  on  the  part  of  the  compa- 
nies who  might  perhaps  complain  that  the 
Board  had  driven  too  hard  a  bargain  with 
them;  and  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  un- 
derstood to  take  a  warm  interest  in  one  of 
the  companies,  he  (Mr.  Cowper)  could  un- 
derstand why  the  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained. The  Admiralty,  however,  had 
not  dealt  harshly  with  the  companies. 
They  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  make 
good  bargains  with  them,  as  they  were 
bound,  but  they  had  never  treated  them 
unfairly,  or  shown  the  slightest  partiality 
or  favour. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  explanation  of  the 


Admiralty  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
him,  and  he  merely  rose  to  impress  on  the 
Government  the  importance  of  giving  our 
colonies  the  advantages  of  the  penny  post- 
age. A  letter  could  be  sent  to  Ireland  or 
the  Channel  Islands  for  a  penny;  and  he 
could  not  see  why  every  one  of  our  colo- 
nies should  not  have  the  same  advantage. 
We  were  paying  for  foreign  postage  ser- 
vice 600,0002.  or  700,0002.  a  year,  and 
the  amount  of  postage  receipts  was  incon- 
siderable. In  vessels  of  2,000  tons  there 
could  be  no  diflficulty  in  devoting  a  hundred 
tons  to  the  mails  instead  of  thirty  or  forty 
tons;  and  it  would  be  so  beneficial,  and  so 
high  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  obliged 
to  expatriate  themselves,  that  he  trusted 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  place 
our  colonies  in  the  same  position  as  Ireland 
or  the  Channel  Islands.  It  might  be  done 
without  increase  of  charge  for  the  service, 
though  he  anticipated  a  reduction  of  re- 
ceipts; but  when  the  House  saw  how  in- 
considerable those  receipts  were,  he  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to  placing 
our  colonies  within  the  range  and  facility 
of  pennv  postage. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  would 
be  very  happy  to  take  the  return  in  any 
way  the  Admiralty  might  wish;  but  surely 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  not 
been  in  the  House  when  he  (Mr.  French) 
made  the  statement  that  270,0002.  a  year 
was  being  paid  for  a  service  tendered  at 
80,0002.,  or  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  so  perfectly  content 
with  the  explanation  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  left  that  statement  unanswered.  If 
the  hon.  Member  was  content,  he  was  the 
only  person  that  was  so. 

Copies  ordered. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TOWNS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  better 
provisions  for  the  paving,  lighting,  cleans- 
ing, supplying  with  water,  and  regulation 
of  towns  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  must  call  for 
an  assurance  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that  the 
same  course  would  not  be  pursued  with  this 
Bill  as  was  pursued  last  Session,  when, 
within  three  days  of  the  prorogation  it  was 
abandoned,  and  all  their  labour  was  found 
to  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  ROCHE  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  also  give  some  information 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry 
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other  importaut  Bills  relating  to  Ireland 
through  the  House.  He  would  suggest 
setting  aside  some  portion  of  the  week  for 
Irish  business. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  said, 
it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  at  the  end 
of  last  Session  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  a  great  number  of  Irish  Bills  success- 
fully through  the  House.  That  very  im- 
portant Bill,  for  the  better  Administration 
of  Justice,  was  carried,  but  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  was  abandoned.  For 
himself,  he  could  only  say  it  was  his  full 
determination  to  omit  no  effort  which 
should  bring  this  Bill  to  a  successful  issue 
during  the  present  Session.  He  had  fixed 
the  second  reading  for  this  day  week,  and 
should  name  an  early  day  for  going  into 
Committee.  In  the  last  Session  many 
clauses  were  inserted  in  Committee,  which 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  time;  but  many 
of  those  Amendments  were  now  included 
in  the  Bill. 

Leave  given :  —  Bill  ordeu'ed  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  William  Somorville  and 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Bill  read  T. 

PHARMACY  BILL. 

Mr.  J.  bell  said,  the  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,  which  he  asked  leave  to  bring 
in,  was  the  same  he  introduced  in  the  last 
Session,  with  Amendments,  to  meet  objec- 
tions then  raised  against  it.  To  comply 
with  the  forms  of  the  House,  he  would 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving  leave 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

"  Resolved — That  this  House  will,  immodiatoly, 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of 
regulating  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists." 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know,  whether 
anything  had  been  added  to  render  the 
Bill  more  acceptable,  and  whether  it  had 
received  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ? 

Mr.  J.  BELL  said,  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  tho  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment: he  had  no  objection  to  bringing 
in  the  Bill,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  it 
ho  would  state  whether  he  would  support 
it  or  not.  The  objections  last  year  were, 
tliat  the  Bill  gave  too  much  power  to  the 
body  which  it  created,  and  it  had  since  been 
altered  to  meet  those  objections. 
"  Resolved — That  tho  Chairman  be  directed  to 


move  the  House,  That  Itave  be  gifun  to  \n% 
in  a  Bill  for  regulatiiig  the  ^ualifloatinni  of  Pl» 
maoeatioal  Chemisti. 

House  resumed. 
Resolutions  reported. 
Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Hr. 
Jacob  Bell  and  Mr.  Ewart. 
Bill  read  T. 

CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  moved  the  ^vpont. 
ment  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Cuatoaii 

Ma.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  then  vm 
already  sufficient  eyidence  to  latufy  tk 
Government  that  there  ought  to  be  Mm 
change  in  this  department,  and  thenbn 
he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  t^  sp* 
pointment  of  the  Committee.    Thieejtui 
ago  a  Commission  was  appointed,  moM* 
ing  officials  and  Lords  <h  the  Tfeaanji 
and  they  reported  that  the  CommiuMMn 
and  officers  of  Customs  had  been  goiltj  4 
neglect  of  duty,  and  had  shown  tiidr  ia> 
competency  in  the  issue  of  orders  whidi  it 
was  impossible  for  officers  under  then  ti 
carry  out     The  Customs  piresented  lodis 
scene  of  mismanagement  that  frauds  W 
to  an  unknown  extent  taken  place,  in  m\ak 
officers  of  the  Customs  of  nigh  rank  hii 
been  concerned.    There  was  overwheboiif 
and,  if  possible,  stronger  evidence  befsN 
the  Committee  appointed  last  Sessioii  of 
the  total  incompetency  of  the  Board.    Tin 
blame  rested,  he  belieyed,  more  with  At 
mode  in  which  the  Board  was  constitate^ 
than  with  the  individuals  of  which  it  W9i 
composed;    though  when  they  looked  i|t 
the  appointments  to  that  Bom^ — ^pot  is 
reference  to  the  present  Board  mora  thn 
to  any  former  Board — it  did  appear  tkt 
Commissioners — of  which  there  were  bibs 
— were  not  appointed  for  their  competent 
to  discharge  uie  duties  of  the  office*  bst 
merely  to  fill  places;  and  he  had  heaid  It 
often  described  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  As 
destitute.     The  cases  of  the  St.  Katheriat 
and   London  Docks  further  showed  that 
the  Board  of  Customs  ought  not  anj  Ioim 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
that  important  department;   and  he  was 
surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  at  ^e  host 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  having  sam 
the  Report  of  that  case — ^having  seen  thft 
Report  of  the  Commission,    and  ha^^g 
heard  the  statements  which  had  been  mads 
before  him  by  the  leading  merchants  of 
the  city  of  London  and  of  Liverpool,  shov- 
ing the  total  inefficiency  of  the  prassnt 
system  for  the  collection  of  revenno^  did 
not  propose  any  change.    With  c«|^i|id  to 
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ihe  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  CuBtoms 
against  the  St.  Eatherine's  and  London 
Docks,  to  which  he  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
had  alluded,  the  Customs — without  any 
justification,  without  any  evidence  save 
that  picked  up,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
discarded  servants,  and  afterwards  ohtained 
from  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  dock  ser- 
vants, who  were  paid  for  giving  evidence, 
sent  a  hody  of  their  officers  through  all 
the  warehouses, .  containing  12,000,0002. 
or  14,000,0002.  of  property,  threw  every- 
thing into  confusion,  made  seizures  of 
packages  to  the  value  of  20,0002.,  and  is- 
sued 120  informations  against  these  docks 
for  defrauding  the  revenue.  Every  me^ms 
were  taken  hy  the  dock  companies  to  hring 
on  a  speedy  trial.  The  Board  of  Customs 
threw  impediments  in  the  way.  At  last 
one  case  was  hrought  to  trial,  and  after 
occupying  eleven  days,  and  costing  the 
dock  company  10,000/. — he  supposed  the 
costs  to  the  puhlic  on  the  other  side  would 
he  as  much — the  jury  found  there  hadheen 
only  irregularity,  without  any  intention  to 
commit  fraud,  on  two  packages  of  the 
value  of  62.  Every  means  were  then  taken 
hy  the  dock  companies  to  go  to  trial  on 
the  other  informations;  hut afternumerous 
delays,  the  C\istom-house  Board  came  for- 
ward and  offered  to  compromise  these 
charges  of  fraud  to  the  amount  of  20,0002. 
for  51, ,  and  which,  ow^ng  to  other  influ- 
ence, was  eventually  compromised  for  1002. 
in  each  of  the  cases.  Having  charged  the 
docks  with  having  committed  these  gross 
frauds,  and  having  offered  to  compromise 
them  for  51,,  the  Board  of  Customs  had 
heen  guilty  either  of  great  calumny  and 
oppression,  or  of  participating  in  com- 
pounding for  frauds  on  the  public  of  a 
most  serious  amount.  In  either  case  they 
were  unfit  to  manage  a  department  through 
which  22.000,0002.  sterling  of  duties, 
65,000,0002.  sterling  of  imports,  and 
71,000,0002.  sterling  of  exports,  passed 
through  last  year.  But  if  such  was  their 
conduct  to  the  principals,  their  conduct  to 
the  servants  of  the  dock  was  much  worse. 
He  learnt  from  a  petition  which  he  had 
presented,  that  servants  of  the  company 
who  had  for  thirty-six  years,  twenty- 
eight  years,  twenty  years,  and  other  pe- 
riods respectively  occupied  situations  of 
trust,  and  bon^e  irreproachable  characters, 
were  arrested  like  common  felons,  and 
taken,  not  before  a  magistrate,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  their  detention  was  just  or 
not,  but  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
and  some  were  absolutely  committed  to 


gaol,  because  they  were  not  prepared  with 
bail  on  the  instant.  These  men  demanded 
a  trial.  The  trial  was  first  put  off,  and 
when  the  time  fixed  arrived,  was  removed 
to  another  court,  to  the  incurring  a  «reat 
expense  for  their  defence,  and  at  last  these 
men  were  set  at  liberty,  the  whole  charge 
was  abandoned,  and  the  amount  of  robbery 
charged  turned  out  to  be  the  sweepings  of 
the  warehouses,  of  the  value  of  42.,  and, 
supposing  duty  to  be  payable,  only  of  the 
value  of  27$,  For  a  year  and  a  half  these 
men  were  kept  with  the  charge  hanging 
over  them,  and  put  to  the  expense  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds.  After  these  circum- 
stances were  known,  could  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hesitate  in  making  an  instant 
change  in  the  Customs,  or  did  they  really 
think  these  men  were  fit  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  this,  the  most  important,  de- 
partment in  a  commercial  country  ?  During 
the  last  year  the  public  newspapers  were 
teeming  with  complaints  of  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  the  Custom-house  officers  in  the 
examination  of  passengers*  luggage.  Qd 
himself  came  from  Ostend,  and  had  to  w^ii 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  get  his  portman- 
teau, and  his  was  the  first  examined  from 
amongst  the  baggage  of  170  passeqgers, 
who  were  detained  he  knew  not  hov^  long 
in  a  dirty  filthy  room.  He  wrote  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  became  per- 
fectly evident  that  those  most  important 
gentlemen  thought  him  guilty  of  great  pre- 
sumption in  complaining,  for  he  had  to 
send  four  letters  before  he  could  get  an 
answer  to  the  most  ordinary  question,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  conduct  was  such  as 
would  not  be  expected  towards  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House.  Ho  knew  not  why 
those  gentlemen  were  so  important,  un- 
less it  be  that  they  were  receiving  a  vast 
deal  of  money,  more  than  they  had  either 
the  ability  or  industry  to  deserve.  He  did 
hope  this  Committee  would  not  be  granted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delay.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  received  a  very 
largo  number  of  the  most  important  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  they  had  represept- 
ed  to  him  the  perfect  inefficiency,  the  end- 
less inconveniences,  and  the  harassing  im- 
pediments to  the  commerce  of  the  country 
inflicted  by  the  present  system.  After 
sucl^  evidence  he  had  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  taken  up  the  question, 
and  effected  a  thorough  reform;  and  unless 
he  placed  at  the  head  of  that  department  a 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  it  would  never  be  found  s^tis- 
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factory  to  the  merchants,  or  efficient  in  the 
collection  of  revenue.  He  did  not  so  much 
ohject  to  the  Committee;  but  ho  certainly 
thought  overwhelming  evidence  already 
existed  of  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change 
in  the  present  system  of  management  of 
the  Board  of  Customs. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  with  the  view  that 
it  might  be  able  to  point  out  such  altera- 
tions in  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
Customs  as  might  be  useful  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  be  conducive  to 
the  public  service.  After  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  deputations  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  referred,  and  con- 
sidering a  very  long  and  elaborate  report 
from  the  Board  of  Customs,  he  had  been 
ready  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
however,  preferred  a  Committee  of  that 
House;  and  now,  after  he  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) had  complied  with  the  preference  of 
fie  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was  told  by  the 
hen.  Member  for  Lambeth  that  this  was 
do^e  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams :  I  said  I  hoped  it  was  not  done  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.]  He  had  no  doubt 
that  fae  very  able  Gentlemen  who  were  to 
be  norainated  members  of  the  Committee 
would  *pply  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ^ose  reforms  that  might  be  use- 
fully made.  With  regard  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon .  Gentleman,  that  the  Board  of  C  us- 
toms  should  be  abolished,  and  that  one  Com- 
missioner should  be  appointed  who  should 
have  a  seat  in  that  House  and  be  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  an  advisable  change;  and,  if  he  did 
adopt  it,  he  was  afraid  ho  should  be  told 
that  he  had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  patron- 
age. He  must  also  say,  with  regard  to 
the  present  Chairman  at  the  Board  of 
Customs,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  no  political 
friend  of  his,  because  in  that  House  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  generally  entirely 
opposed  to  him  in  political  sentiments,  and 
was  placed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  very  high  and  responsible  situation 
which  he  now  held;  but  he  believed  that  a 
man  of  greater  honour  or  of  more  attentive 
industry  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
could  not  be  found.  With  regard  to  some  of 
the  legal  questions  that  had  arisen,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  considered  himself 
bound  to  take  legal  opinions,  which  opinions 
could  not  have  been  well  founded;  but  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  thought  there  was  nothing 


to  induce  that  Hoiise  or  the  ChnrenuMnt 
to  withdraw  their  confidence  from  a  hmmI 
meritorioas  public  servant. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  beliere  there  wag 
a  man  connected  with  the  trade  of  tlk 
country,  whether  in   England,  Seotland, 
or  Ireland,  who  had  not  foDj  made  ap  \u 
mind  that  the  Board  of  Castoms  oittlit 
long  ago  to  have  been  remodelled.     Inii 
was  not  a  question  of  politics;  ererj  daa 
of  the  mercantile  commonitj  had  alred^ 
expressed  their  condemnation  of  the  pif- 
sent  system,  and  he  could  onlj  regret  tbit 
Her  Majesty's  Government,   with  aoA  « 
mass  of  evidence  before  them,  shoold  idl 
hesitate  upon  the  subject.     He  also  kd 
long  known  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  ui 
had  been  opposed  to  him  for  years  in  tint 
House.     He  could  also  bear  his  testimoij 
that  he  had  always  considered  him  to  art 
like   a  gentleman  in  all   his  proeeediigi 
there.     But  his  observations  were  direelei 
against  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  not  in  In 
personal  character,  hot  as  the  head  of  a 
Board  which  had  made  itself  noterioas  for 
causing  delay  in  the  transmission  of  ifl 
sorts  of  goods,  whether  exports  or  impoita 
Indeed,  he  had  lived  long  enoogh  to  wkj, 
that  he  now  began  to  doubt  all  Bosrd^ 
he  was  for  one  or  more  responsible  indifi- 
duals  in  every  department.     Sinee,  how- 
ever. Her   Majesty's  Government  widiel 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  bi 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  go  iiti 
the  whole  question,  and  partieulailj  tibat 
they  would  review  the  whole  proceediagi 
respecting  the  late  compromise  with  tbs 
Dock  Companies  which  he  considered  dis- 
creditable to  both  parties,  and  which  hi 
believed  had  been  come  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  Committee  from  offering  any  odid- 
ion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Board.     Bat 
he  trusted  the  Committee  would  go  intt 
the  whole  question,  and  see  who  was  k 
fault,   whether  the  Bock  Companies  bad 
been  guilty  of  fraud,  or  whether  the  Bosid 
of  Customs  had  acted  ignorant! j  or  mali- 
ciously in  bringing  against  them  a  erimtnal 
charge.     The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  given  the  Gommitiea 
a  fair  challenge,  and  he  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  accept  it,  and  inquiie  nol 
only  into  what  was  fact,  but  with  regsid 
to  the  future  remodelling  of  the  Board,  sad 
whether  any  reductions  could  be  made  is 
its   staff,  for  he  regretted  to   saw,   that 
though  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  vs- 
duced  or  abolished  between  600  and  700  sf^ 
tides  of  customs,  yet  no  rednctioii  whatofsr 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
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Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  he 
did  not  think  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should,  in  the  Motion  now  before  them, 
enter  into  all  the  points  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  W.  Williams),  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume);  but  at  the  very  se- 
vere censure  (hat  had  been  passed  on  the 
Board  of  Customs,  he  felt  he  could  not  re- 
main wholly  silent.  He  did  altogether 
question  the  statement  that  the  Board 
had  thrown  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  the  trials  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  or  that  they  had  placed  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  trade  of  this 
country.  The  present  Board  was  at  least 
as  liberal  as  any  which  preceded  it.  It 
had  originated  many  improvements,  and  it 
was  not  right  to  say  that  it  had  thrown  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  justice.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  that  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  Customs  were  faith- 
fully acted  up  to.  They  had  to  see  that 
the  law  as  to  the  Customs'  duties  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  and,  being  responsible  to 
the  Crown  for  the  collection  of  22, 000, 000/. 
of  revenue,  a  very  great  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  them.  Last  year  they  came 
into  contact  with  two  great  and  powerful 
companies,  and  having  taken  legal  advice, 
they  were  told  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  that  they  would  not  be  doing  their 
duty  properly  if  they  did  not  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  them.  With 
respect  to  the  compromise  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  said  was  effected,  in 
order  to  prevent  inquiry,  and  to  screen  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
it  so  happened  that  the  proposal  for  the 
compromise  did  not  originate  with  the 
Commissioners,  but  with  the  London  Dock 
Company.  That  compromise,  too,  was  by 
no  means  an  unprecedented  occurrence; 
for,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  dispute 
having  arisen  between  the  Customs  and 
the  Dock  Company,  it  was  settled  in  the 
same  way,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
fine.  He  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that 
any  censure  was  passed  upon  the  Board  of 
Customs  for  making  that  compromise.  As 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Mit- 
chell) had  named  him  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  he  could  promise  the  House 
that  he  would  support  the  utmost  facility 
being  given  to  the  reception  of  evidence,  or 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  law 
ought  to  be  administered,  or  as  to  any 
changes  in  the  law  itself;  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  the  reappointment  of  this 
Committee  would  be  the  means  of  showing 


that  the  greatest  misapprehension  prevailed 
as  to  the  alleged  maladministrations  of 
the  Board  of  Customs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  that  hon.  Mem- 
hers  on  the  Government  benches  had  fallen 
into  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London,  had  said,  that  if  any  mistake  had 
been  committed  by  the  Board  of  Customs, 
it  had  been  under  the  direction  of  its  legal 
adviser;  but  the  evidence  went  to  show 
that,  although  in  every  step  they  had  legal 
advice,  the  Board  and  its  Chairman  had 
exei:cised  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  carry  out 
the  law.  He  (Mr.  Mitchell)  therefore  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  that  if  there 
were  any  blame,  it  was  attributable  merely 
to  a  lawyer's  mistake,  and  not  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  themselves.  Sir  Thomajs 
Fremantle  admitted  over  and  over  again  to 
the  Committee  that  he  had  acted  upon  his 
own  discretion.  Another  statement,  that 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hereford- 
shire (Mr.  C.  Lewis),  might  be  technically 
right,  but  it  was  substantially  wrong.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  proposal  for 
a  compromise  came  first  from  the  Dock 
Company.  The  first  letter  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  eventually  led  to  a  com- 
promise might  be  written  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany; but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
inquire,  he  would  find  that  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle,  when  he  went  down  to  the 
docks  with  a  foreign  gentleman,  conde- 
scended to  ask  Mr.  Cattley,  the  chairman 
of  the  Company,  whom  he  had  charged 
with  smuggling,  to  go  over  the  docks  with 
them,  saying  that  they  should  no  doubt  be 
as  good  friends  as  ever  when  all  this  was 
blown  over;  and  he  would  find,  too,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Customs  repeatedly  inti- 
mated that  the  Commissioners  were  quite 
ready  to  accept  proposals  for  a  compro- 
mise. That  was  not  in  evidence,  but  he 
felt  bound  to  mention  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Here- 
fordshire, that  the  Dock  Company  made 
the  original  proposal  for  a  compromise  was 
also  not  in  evidence.  He  would  express 
no  opinion  whatever  on  this  subject;  but 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  would,  if  the  Com- 
mittee were  reappointed,  do  his  duty  in  re- 
spect to  the  inquiry. 

Committee  nominated. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  nominated  as  the 
Committee : — Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  Sir  George  Clerk, 
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astonishing  that  in  the  eleven  months 
during  which  the  war  had  then  continued, 
the  nohle  Earl  should  have  heeu  uninform- 
ed of  a  matter  on  which  its  duration  so 
essentially  depended?  Your  Lordships, 
however,  will  he  yet  more  surprised  when 
I  say  that  the  nohle  Earl  was  one  of  the 
few  puhlic  men  who  did  not  know  that  this 
traffic  was  going  on.  Your  Lordships,  I 
say,  will  he  still  more  astonished  when  I 
tell  you  that  as  far  hack  as  June  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  on 
this  very  question  of  the  Kafir  war,  and 
that  every  witness  who  was  examined  he- 
fore  this  Committee  here  testimony  to  the 
long-continued  exercise  of  this  disgi*accful 
traffic,  so  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
colony — and  that  upon  that  Committee  sat 
the  colleague  of  the  nohle  Earl,  Mr.  La- 
houchere.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  now  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  then  Secretarv  at  War;  and  the  noble 
Earl's  alter  ego,  Mr.  Hawes,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies.  Is  it  more  mar- 
vellous that  Sir  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tague should  have  omitted  to  inform  the 
noble  Earl  of  all  this  (one  being  at  the 
frontier  of  Eafraria,  and  the  other  at  Cape 
Town),  than  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
not  have  heard  of  it  from  his  own  col- 
leagues, from  his  own  Under  "Secretary, 
from  the  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons?  Although,  how- 
ever, the  noble  Earl  may  say  that  he  per- 
sonally did  not  know  this  traffic  was  going 
on,  still  his  responsible  officers  knew,  and 
their  neglect  must  be  visited  upon  him. 
One  of  the  first  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committee  was  asked  questions  upon 
this  subject.  Major  Bissctt,  who  had  been 
all  his  life  in  the  colony,  and  for  fifteen 
years  an  officer  in  the  service: — 

"  Ih  what  respect  aro  tlio  Kafirs  more  formida- 
ble now  than  they  used  to  be  ? — You  may  say  in 
numbers,  but  particularly  in  bravery  and  their 
possession  of  fire-arms.  You  say  the  Kafirs 
are  now  better  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  are  much  more  formidable  than  they 
were  in  preceding  wars  ? — Yes  ;  very  much  so. 
Aro  you  aware  how  those  arms  and  ammunition 
have  been  supplied  to  them  ? — No.  Are  the 
traders  forbidden  to  carry  arms  and  powder  for 
sale  ?  —  Yes.  Are  they  supplied  by  the  tra- 
ders ? — No  ;  except  in  the  case  of  smuggling. 
But  gunpowder  must  bo  introduced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  ;  there  is  no  end 
of  it.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  tho  Kafirs 
manufacturing  powder  if  we  could  stop  its  expor- 
tation to  tliom  ? — None.  Then  we  should  put  a 
stop  to  further  war  if  we  could  put  a  stop  to  the 
introduction  of  powder  ? — Yes.  Could  we  stop 
the  introduction  of  powder  into  that  country  ? — 
Not  unless  you  extended  tho  operation  to  Natal. 

TJte  Earl  of  Malmeshury 


Would  not  thmt  be  too  great  an  extent  efw<? 
to  undertake  operations  over? — Tbece  wiH 
always  be  smuj^ing;  Xhisn  are  so  musjlMt 
bays  and  means  of  landing  onTthing  on  tba  sart 
of  Kaflrland.  Ton  spoke  of  man/  of  the  Xiln 
having  flre-arzns :  have  yon  any  idea  of  tin  ^ 
portion  as  fiir  as  you  can  judge  from  ^dbiifn 
saw  of  them  ?— Probably  one-fiwirth  or  oo^ltt 
of  the  whole  may  poisess  fire-ernts.  Ds  jw 
think  if  the  war  continues  they  will  be  sMstt 
keep  up  the  supply  of  powder  whieh-is  neeeeeiTf 
—No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  haxe  any  wmm  4 
obtaining  powder  ezoept  what  they  capture,  or  tit 
rebels  take  to  them. — Are  the  arms  wfaieh  tky 
have  of  English  mannfiustnre  ? — ^All  of  tliMi,  I 
think.    English  ?— Tes,  I  think  ao." 

M.  de  Stockcustroom  gires  similar  eri> 
dence : — 

"  Are  you  aware  whether  the  KaAn  an  brtlff 
armed  now  than  they  were  ? — ^Tes.  How  fil 
they  obtain  those  arms  ? — From  the  Oolony.  At 
Custom  House  returns  will  show  what  im^Oft  if 
ammunition  and  fire-arms  there  is.  Is  it  fa> 
bidden  ? — Tho  importation  into  the  ooUmy  Is  knl; 
it  is  unlawful  to  send  them  into  Kaflriand.  lis 
think  that  the  trade  in  arms   and  ammuailMi 


ko  greatoit 
ital.  and  i 


from  the  petty  ports  on  the  coast.     The  import  rf 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  the  Cape  Colovii 

fearful." 

So  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith  bore  the  imi 

testimony: — 

*'  You  say  the  Kafirs  are  becoming  more  sil 
more  formidable  by  reason  of  being  better  vaad. 
and  disciplined  ? — Yes.  Have  they  fiieilities  ftr 
obtaining  arms  and  ammunition  ? — ^Tes,  v«7 
great.  They  are  imported  into  the  ocdony  If 
merchants,  and  tho  traders  continue  to  smaggb 
them  along  tho  frontier.  Would  there  be  sif 
great  difiSculty  in  preventing  that  trade  f — Pom- 
bly  not ;  but  more  stringent  regulations  shooM  to 
adopted.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  expedient  ts 
check  it  ?— I  think  very  expedient.  From  Algss 
Bay  to  Port  Natal  there  is  scarcely  any  enMk 
or  place  where  it  is  easy  for  a  vessel  to  haveooat- 
muuication  with  (he  riiore? — There  are  pbesi 
where  vessels  could  have  oonimunioation,  hot  nrt 
many,  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  Tint 
being  the  case,  would  there  be  likely  to  be  mndi 
smuggling  going  on :  could  a  vessel  go  sai 
smuggle  powder  and  arms  without  having  SBf 
previous  communication  with  the  shore*  sad 
knowing  to  whom  they  were  to  sell  ? — ^I  io  not 
think  that  the  arms  that  find  their  way  into  tto 
colony  are  smuggled  tliat  way :  they  are  impoHsi 
by  the  merchants  to  a  large  extent.*' 

And,  in  short,  all  the  witnesses  eonfirmed 
this  evidence.  Now,  mj  Lords,  one  mi^t 
imagine  that  if  tho  nohle  Earl  had  been 
aware  of  this  state  of  things  having  ex- 
isted before  the  war,  he  woald  have  at* 
tempted  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  the  war 
broke  forth — upon  the  plainest  prineiplet 
of  self-preservation.  It  is  proved,  then, 
that  his  colleagues  and  the  sobordinatei 
even  of  Iiis  own  department,   have  beea 
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and  I  give  the  noble  E&rl  credit  for  not 
having  had  whftt  I  should  havo  deemed  the 
false  delicacy,  of  not  bringing  forward  the 
names  of  those  men  who  have  been  con- 
.  cerned  in  this  detestable  traffic.  They 
have  carried  out,  indeed,  the  principle  of 
"free  trade,"  though  to  an  eitent  which  I 
am  sure  none  of  your  Lordships  can  pos- 
sibly defend.  They  acted  qoite  up  to 
the  favourite  axiom  of  free-traders,  that 
"capital  owns  no  allegiance."  But,  my 
Lords,  I  think  I  should  not  be  doing  my 
duty  if  I  confined  myseif  only  to  that  part 
of  the  subject;  for  I  have  since  beard  that 
the  trade  in  gunpowder  and  arms  has  been 

carried  on  with  the  Kafirs  in  the  Capecolony  j  „^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^_,^,^  _,^^  ^,^^„  ^^  ^^,^^  ^^^ 
for  years;    and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  :  it  could  wich  the  utmoBt  facilit;  be  convered  to 


jeatj'B  forom— at  all  events  with  psTiOM  who  in 
in  immediatv  oommaniiation  wiUi  our  enemies, 
and  supply  them  with  this  moat  essential  article 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  Mr.  Miller  has  men- 
tioned to  me,  as  one  instance  oF  the  open  manner 
in  which  this  trade  has  been  carried  on,  that  to 
his  own  knowledge,  Mesara.  Walton  and  Bushell, 
in  October  or  November  laat,  shipped  for  the  west 
coast  of  the  colon;  100  barrela  of  powder,  taken 
from  the  store  in  the  custody  of  the  Ordnanos 
officers ." 


quantity  of  arms  and  gunpowder  { the   hostile  Kalira.    Were 


I  can  show  your  Lordships  has  been  intro- 
duced into  that  colony  for  several  yean, 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not 
the  main  cause,  of  the  war  being  pro- 
tracted to  such  length,  and  of  the  compa- 
rative failure  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  in 
that  period.  It  appears  that  for  tho  first 
time  in  November  last,  it  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  Governor  that  this  trafEc 
vras  extensively  carried  on,  and  he  then, 
on  November  17th,  issued  an  ordinance — 
severe,  but  not  too  sovere^for  the  pui-poso 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it;  and  he  then  for  the 
first  time  infoi-med  the  noble  Earl  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies  that  not  only  had 
the  trade  been  carried  on  in  tho  colony, 
but  through  Port  Natal,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  colony,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  also  carried  on  vid  Delagoa, 
a  station  belonging  to  the  Portuguese, 
The  letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  qpble 
£arl  appears  to  have  crossed  one  from  the 
noble  Earl — a  confidential  letter,  which 
had  been  written  about  the  same  time — 
for  on  the  14th  January  we  find  a  despatch 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  says — 

"  In  my  confidential  despatch  of  the  14th  No- 
vember I  infonned  yon  that  I  bad  learned  from 
the  Cnstoms  department  that  large  shipments  of 
gnnpowder  had  been  made  from  this  country  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  instructed  you  to 
adopt  the  most  effectnal  mcana  in  your  power  to 

Ererent  this  powder  from  finding  its  way  into  the 
ands  of  the  Kafirs.  It  ia  with  a  degree  of  sur- 
|ffim,  which  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  describe, 
that  I  have  now  learned  from  Mr.  Commissary- 
General  Miller,  who  arrired  in  this  country  by 
the  last  steamer,  that  for  some  months  previously 
to  his  departure  from  the  Cape  it  bad  been  matter 
of  general  notoHety  and  common  conversation  in 
the  colony,  that  there  had  been  shippod  coastwise 
from  Cape  Town  large  quantities  of  gunpowder, 
which  could  be  intended  for  no  otber  purpose  than 
tbatof  carrying  00  a  trade — if  not  directly,  with 
the  Kafirs,  who  are  now  in  arms  against  Her  Ma- 


I  thank  the  noble  Earl  for  giving  the 
names  of  the  guilty  parties  in  uiis  trans- 
action, and  they  will  now  meet  the  infamy 
they  deserve.  The  despatch  proceeds : — 
"  Tliis  powder  would,  as  be  informs  me,  ba 
landed  either  at  St.  Helen's  Bay  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  River,  from  either  of  which  points 
....     ■-,.  ...     .  !■   ..■._.     conveyed  to 

jn  passible  to 


doubt  information  resting  upon  such  bi^  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Mr.  Miller,  to  whoso  merits  yon 
have  frequently  borne  the  etrongeat  testimony,  I 
should  bavs  b^n  unable  to  believe  that  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  gunpowder,  for  the  snpply  of  those 
who  are  eng^ed  in  deadly  hostility  with  Her 
Majesty's  forces  and  with  the  colony,  could  liavo 
been  allowed  tor  a  long  time  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  to  be  thus  openly  carried  on  from 
Cape  Town,  without  any  complaint  being  mada 
to  me  on  the  subject.  1  have  always  supposed 
that  almost  the  very  first  object  which  in  every 
war  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  person 
charged  with  conducting  it,  is  that  of  cutting  <M, 
if  possible,  the  enemy's  supply  of  ammunition  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  savages  like  the  Kafirs,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  unable  to  manataoture  gun- 
powder, the  importance  of  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  it  by  traders  were  particularly  obvious. 
I  am  the  less  able  to  understand  why  a  trade 
in  ganpowdoT  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  from  the  nature  of  thp 
coast  there  would  have  been  no  dilScolty  in  pre- 
venting it ;  and  even  supposing  that  tho  existing 
law  conferred  upon  you  no  legal  power  of  inter- 
rupting the  trade,  and  that  it  had  been  impossible 
to  have  si^plicd  the  deficiency,  yon  would  have 
been  fully  justified,  or  rather,  you  would  only 
have  done  what  was  your  obvious  duty,  had  yod 
exercised  a  power  beyond  the  law  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  preventing  gunpowder  tcoza  being 
conveyed  by  any  channel  it  was  in  your  power  to 
close  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  nsed  for  the 
slaogbter  of  Uer  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  and 
troops.  I  trust  tliat  long  betbro  this  despatoh 
can  reach  yen,  all  that  is  requisite  will  have  been 
done  an  this  important  subject:  but  I  mnst  re- 
quest you  to  explain  why  it  was  so  long  neriectod, 
and  why  no  iofbrmation  as  to  the  trade  that  was 
going  on  was  sent  to  me  either  by  yourself  or 
Mr.  Montagu." 

The  noble  Earl  here  expressea  his  aston- 
ishment  that  he  should  have  been  kept  in 
in^ioranco  of  all  this — that  none  of  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  in  the  colony  should 
haro  informed  him  of  it.  Well  might 
the  noble  Earl,  indeed,  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  them  if  he  had  received  no 
mfonnation  on  the  subject,    fint  is  it  not 
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ainmunition  might  be  considerably  check- 
ed, but  not  altogether  suppressed.     He 
(Lord  Monteagle)  would  next  refer  to  the 
testimony  given  by  General  Sir  George 
Napier  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1851,  who, 
in  answer  to  question  1,617,  stated  that 
the  traders  introduce  gunpowder  and  arms, 
brandy,  and  oTerything  that  is  bad  among 
the  Kafirs — that  they  smuggle  very  much 
— that  things  were  better  under  the  sys- 
tem established  by  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set (or  rather  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke), 
when  there    were  fairs   held,    at    which 
the  Kafirs  met  the  traders,  and  bought 
what   they    wanted  —  that    that  system 
seemed   to  work  well;  but  that  now  the 
traders   take  gunpowder    and    arms  into 
Kafirland,  which   were    supplied   by   the 
merchants  at  Cape  Town   and  Graham's 
Town,  who  purchased  large  quantities  of 
arms   in    England — that  he  (Sir  George 
Napier)  had  tried  to  stop  the  gunpowder 
from  going  to  the  Kafirs,  but  found  it  im- 
possible  to   do  so.      Again,    at  question 
1,619,  the  same  witness  added,  "  Do  not 
let  the  traders  go  into  Kafirland,  except  as 
formerly.  Put  a  stop  to  itinerant  traders." 
Now,  if  all  this  evidence  was  entitled  to 
any  weight,  and  he  thought  it  was  entitled 
to  the  very  greatest,  it  pointed  out  the  course 
which  the  Government  ought  to  pursue  in 
accomplishing  an  object  that  he  could  not 
consider  so  entirely  hopeless  as  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  seemed 
to  suppose.    Experience  proved  that  it  was 
perfectly  practicable.     At  the  same  time, 
ho  could  not  find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  merchants, 
whether  in  England  or  at  Cape  Town,  who 
made  use  of  a  time  of  calamity  like  the  pre- 
sent to  draw  from  an  infamous  commerce  the 
profits  that  the  noble  Earl  had  described. 
Their  conduct  recalled  to  his  mind  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dutch  merchants,  who,  when 
reproached  by  Louis  XIV.  for  carrying  on 
a  somewhat  similar  traffic,  frankly  told  that 
monarch  that  if  they  could  make  a  good 
profit  from  a  trade  with  the  infernal  regions, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  though  at 
the  risk  of  burning  their  sails. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  replied. 
IIo  referred  to  the  evidence  of  an  officer 
of  engineers  to  show  that  powder  could  be 
landed  on  the  coast,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  to  the  contrary  of  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  lie  agreed 
to  the  suffffestion  of  the  noble  Earl  for 

DO 

altering  the  terms  of  his  Motion  for  the 
returns. 

Earl  GREY  added,  that  the  collector 

Lord  Monteagle 
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of  Customs  at  Cape  Town  beliered  thtl 
nearly  all  the  powder  obtained  br  tht 
Kafirs  paid  duty,  and  went  throngh  the 
Custom  House  at  Cape  Town.  The  ndUe 
Earl  also  expressed  his  belief  that  it  wonli 
be  impossible  to  prevent  the  landUng  rf 
gunpowder  in  time  of  peace;  and  remaned 
that  from  certain  quantities  of  saltpetre 
and  sulphur  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
frontier  settlers,  he  inferred  that  the  mssn- 
facture  of  gunpowder  was  being  introduced 
into  the  colony. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOBOUGH 
thought  the  Colonial  Office  ought  to  be  aUe 
to  produce  the  returns  now  asked  for  by 
his  noble  Friend,  according  to  the  origioal 
terms  of  his  Motion.  It  only  required  s 
little  attention  to  system  and  method  is 
taking  the  statistics  of  the  imports  at  the 
Cape. 

Earl  GRET  defended  the  alteration  he 
had  suggested  in  Uie  wording  of  the  Mo- 
tion, as  the  more  convenient  and  speedy 
mode  of  attaining  the  same  end. 

Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to* 


COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Besd- 
ing,  read. 

Lord  BROUGHAM   then   naored  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  and  explained 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  one  whidi 
was  sent  down  by  their  Lordships  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  last  Sessios, 
and  returned  from  thence  the  laat  day  of 
the  Session,  with  one  or  two  slight  excep- 
tions.    Some  alterations  were  made  on  the 
Bill   in   its  progress  through   the   other 
House,  not  in  its  substance  and  impoitf 
but  in  the  mode  of  carrying  its  objects 
into  effect;  and  considering  most  of  theee 
to  be  improTcments,  he  had  retained  them. 
There  was,  however,  one  material  alttfs- 
tion  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  in- 
troduced, namely,  the  clause  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Bill  as  presented  hj 
him,  and  which  their  Lordships  stmok  cot 
last  year,  enabling  barristers,  whether  in- 
structed  by  attorneys  or  not»  to  appear  oa 
behalf  of  parties.     Considerahle  differenee 
of  opinion  existed  in  tiieir  Lordships*  House 
with  respect  to  that  clause,  and  eyentnsUy 
it  was  struck  out.     He  had  restored  the 
clause  in  the  present  Bill ;  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  repeal  a  provision  in  the 
County  Courts  Act  of  1846,  which  prohibit- 
ed the  counsel  who  practised  in  those  ooorts 
from  taking  briefs  from  the  suitors  them- 
selyes,  and  required  that  thej  shoidd  b» 
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instructed  by  an  attorney.     He  would  re- 
mind their  Lordships  that  probably,  in  the 
County  Courts,  the  same  practice  prevailed 
as  in  the  Superior  Courts,  namely,  that 
counsel  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
briefs  from  the  clients  themselves,  but  from 
attorneys.     He,  however,  thought  that  it 
was  desirable  that  an   option   should  be 
given  upon  the  matter,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  had  reinserted  this  clause  in 
the  Bill.     With  respect  to  the  Superior 
Courts,   there   was   no  inflexible  statute 
law  or  common  law  which  prohibited  coun- 
sel from  taking  briefs  from  the  clients 
themselves ;  but  they  had  always  been 
prevented  from    doing   so  by   usage    or 
custom,  the  etiquette  of  the  Bar.     In  the 
Superior   Courts,  generally  speaking,  no 
counsel  took   a  brief  in  a  cause,   unless 
he  had   been  instructed  by  an  attorney 
— a  practice  which  in  most  cases  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  approved  of.     He  thought  it 
expedient  that  both  in  the  superior  and 
inferior   courts  a  line    should   be   drawn 
between  the  two  branches    of   the  pro- 
fession,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  no 
barrister  should  appear  on  behalf  of  par- 
tics  in    either  the  courts    at   Westmin- 
ster or  in  County  Courts  without  being  in- 
structed by  an  attorney  or  solicitor.     But 
he  also  thought  that  the  same  freedom 
upon  that  point  which  existed  in  the  Supe- 
rior  Courts   might  be  extended   to    the 
County   Courts  without  any    fear   of  its 
being  abused.     His  objection  to  passing  a 
law    which  would   prevent    counsel  from 
taking  a  brief  in  a  County  Court  directly 
from  a  client  was,  that  circumstances  might 
arise  when  the  ordinary  rule  should  be  de- 
parted from.     The  professional  etiquette 
was  a  flexible  rule;    it  went  to  circum- 
stances; it  admitted  of  exceptions  in  cases 
of  necessity.  The  statutes'  prohibition  was 
inflexible  and  allowed  no  exception,  how- 
ever urgent  the  necessity  for  the.  barrister's 
protection.     The  Bill  which  had  passed 
their  Lordships'  House  last  Session  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  had  been  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  might  appear, 
from  the  number  of  Amendments  which 
that  House  had  made,  to  have  undergone 
considerable  alteration.      That,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  other  House  had 
adhered  to  the  substantial  portions  of  the 
Bill,  and   only  embodied  its    enactments 
in  a  different  form.   The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  he  always  had 
been  and  still  was  a  warm  friend  to  the 


County  Courts,  and  he  was  sure  their  es- 
tablishment had  most  materially  improved 
the  administration  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try. He  rejoiced  to  see  a  Bill  again  brought 
in  which  improved  the  Acts  that  had  been 
previously  passed.  [Lord  Brougham:  Im- 
proved and  extended.]  But  he  regretted 
that  on  alteration  had  been  made  in  this 
Bill  after  it  left  their  Lordships'  House  last 
Session — an  alteration  not  only  materially 
affecting  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed, but — what  was  infinitely  more  im- 
portant still — affecting  the  due  administra- 
tion of  j  ustice.  He  believed  we  were  greatly 
indebted  in  this  country  to  the  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  from  time  imme- 
morial between  the  functions  of  attorneys 
and  the  functions  of  barristers,  and  he 
thought  that  that  distinction  ought  to  be 
sacredly  preserved.  With  one  exception, 
this  distinction  had  been  instituted  not  by 
law  but  by  usage;  but  when  the  County 
Courts  were  established,  it  was  felt  that 
an  exception  should  be  made  with  regard 
to  those  courts,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  by  a  positive  enactment  on  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  Hall  and  on  circuit,  there 
a   superintendence    and  a  discipline 


was 


abundantly  sufficient  to  keep  up  all  wiae 
and  salutary  rules  regarding  the  profes- 
sion, without  any  legal  enactment;  but  it 
was  felt  that  in  the  County  Courts  such- 
discipline  and  superintendence  would  not 
exist,  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  was  therefore  provided  by  the 
91st  section  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  that 
no  barrister  should  appear  in  any  of  those 
courts  unless  instructed  by  an  attorney. 
That  he  believed  was  a  judicious  and  salu- 
tary rule,  and  most  earnestly  would  he 
advise  their  Lordships  to  continue  it;  be- 
cause if  that  rule  or  custom  were  not  main- 
tained, the  distinction  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession  in  the  County 
Courts  would  be  entirely  obliterated;  liti- 
gation would  be  stirred  up  and  multiplied 
to  an  indefinite  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  by  having  every  stage  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  suit  conducted 
by  a  spurious  barrister;  the  profession  would 
be  degraded,  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
the  most  serious  evils  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  public.  Such  a  class  degraded 
the  order  to  which  they  belonged;  and  the 
serious  objection  he  entertained  to  the 
24th  clause  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  BiU  was,  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  evil.  He  knew 
that  there  was  an  idea   abroad  in  fa- 
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vour  of  what  was  called  "  free  trade  in 
law."  Now,  although  there  were  many 
things  to  which  the  principle  of  free  trade 
was  well  adapted,  he  could  not  think  that 
the  law  was  one  of  them.  It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  this 
prohibition  against  counsel  practising  in 
the  County  Courts  without  being  in- 
structed by  attorneys  or  solicitors,  should 
continue.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  it 
was  at  present  competent  for  a  barrister 
to  decline  practice  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  instructions  from  an  attorney; 
hut  if  it  were  for  the  general  good  that 
such  a  usage  should  prevail,  surely  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  its  being  enforced 
by  legal  enactment.  The  barrister,  too, 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  a  practice 
which  now  prevailed,  namely,  that  of  at- 
torneys acting  in  court,  not  on  their  ac- 
count, but  in  the  capacity  of  advocates, 
and  instructed  by  other  attorneys.  He 
was  ready  to  second  any  measure  which 
should  put  an  end  to  such  a  practice.  If  a 
suitor  were  contented  with  one  law  agent, 
he  might  choose  an  attorney  to  act  for 
him;  but  if  he  thought  proper  to  have  two 
law  agents,  an  advocate  as  well  as  an  at- 
torney, that  advocate  ought  to  be  a  bar- 
rister, both  for  the  sake  of  the  suitor  him- 
self, and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  Bar.  The 
question  was  one  with  which  the  interests 
of  justice  were  very  intimately  connected, 
and  he  could  not  help  regretting  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  strong  opinion 
expressed  in  their  Lordships'  House  last 
Session,  that  a  clause  of  this  kind  was 
necessary.  Ho  (Lord  Campbell)  trusted 
that  it  would  be  introduced  in  Committee, 
and  in  that  hope  he  would  give  his  entire 
and  cordial  support  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  protracting  the  discussion 
on  this  subject.  He  only  wished  to  say 
that  he  reserved  for  himself  the  full 
power  of  expressing  in  Committee,  when 
the  Bill  should  reach  that  stage,  the  opin- 
ion which  ho  expressed  last  year  upon  the 
same  point,  and  which,  it  would  be  re- 
membered, was  generally  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  which  had  just  been  given 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  beside  him 
(Lord  Campbell),  though  he  did  not  antici- 
pate quite  the  extent  of  evil  contemplated 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  His  ob- 
ject in  now  rising  was  to  make  a  remark  up- 
on the  general  frame  of  the  Bill.  Though, 
as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  it  was 
only  one  Bill,  it  had,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
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objects — one  half  of  the  Bill  vdaled  to 
the  extension  of  jarisdietioii  of  the  County 
Courts  over  those  subjects  in  which  Aey 
had  jurisdiction  at  present,  and  whidi  he 
would  call  common  law  jmiadictioii;  the 
other  half  of  the  Bill  conferred  npoii  them 
powers  for  assisting  the  Ooort  of  Chaneeij 
in  carrying  into  execution  eaeh  deenet 
and  orders  as  it  mig^t  issue,  and  to  «  eer 
tain  extent  to  enable  them  to  diaehai^  die 
functions  of  the  Masters  in  Chaaceij. 
On  the  importance  of  both  these  ohjeeli 
he  entirely  concurred  with  his  noUe  wuk 
learned  Friend  last  year,  and  be  eoucuiffei 
with  him  still;  but  he  owned  he  enter- 
tained considerable  doubt  as  to  the  poGej 
of  now  proceeding  with  that  part  of  tite 
Bill  which  related  to  the  Oonrt  of  Ghaa- 
cery,  when  they  knew— -or,  at  least,  had 
been  informed  upon  authority  which  thej 
could  not  doubt  the  accuraej  of — tlttt 
there  was  soon  to  he  brought  into  die 
other  House,  and  he  hoped  hefbre  the  end 
of  the  Session  would  be  hrou^t  hefen 
their  Lordships,  a  Bill  which  would  grapple 
with  this  and  all  the  other  diffieolties  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  those  ^reimi- 
stances  he  doubted  the  proprietr  of  nm* 
ning  the  risk  which  wodd  he  occasioned 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  of  inereesiiig 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  carrriiif 
into  execution  the  recommendations  ot  die 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Terr 
matter  which  formed  the  subject  of  one 
half  of  this  Bill.  He  thought  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  strike  the  part  relating 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  out  of  the  pie- 
sent  Bill,  and  introduce  it  as  a  sepsrmte 
measure,  which  they  could  either  pass  or 
not,  according  as  they  might  he  satisfied  or 
otherwise  with  the  larger  measure  widi 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancerj. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  point 
urged  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
not  escaped  him.  He  was  aware  that  when 
the  measure  to  which  his  noble  Friend  al- 
luded came  before  the  other  House,  it  miffht 
be  found  to  contain  some  prorisions '^re- 
specting the  taking  of  eridenee,  and  the 
transactions  of  other  business  helongiitf 
to  the  Masters'  Offices,  on  which  he  now 
proposed  to  give  powers  to  the  County 
Courts.  But  still  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, from  the  best  attention  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  it  would  be  found  not  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  some  such  pm- 
vision  as  should  give  the  Conntj  Courts 
certain  of  the  functions  now  performed  bj 
the  Masters  in  Chanceiy.     It  woold  swl 
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be    necessary   to   take   eyidence   in   the 
country,   and  have  other   matters   there 
transacted,   without  bringing   parties   or 
their  agents  up  to  London.   That,  howeyer, 
would  be  more  easily  considered  at  a  fu- 
ture stage  of  the  measure;  but  he  entirely 
concurred  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
in  deprecating  any  proceeding  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  or  impeding 
reforms  of  a  more  extensive  and  impor- 
tant nature.     With  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,   he 
(Lord  Brougham)  could  not  think  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  fully  or  suffi- 
ciently considered  the  subject  on  which  he 
had  spoken.     He  had  argued  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  County  Courts  and  the 
Superior  Courts  was  such  as  well  to  justify 
a  particular  enactment  in  the  case  of  the 
former.     Now,  it  was  not  merely  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bench,  or  of  usage,  and  eti- 
quette connected  with  that  usage,  in  the 
Superior  Courts,  which  served  to  prevent  the 
confounding  together  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession,  because  in  the  country 
Courts  of  Bankruptcy  and  in   all  other 
courts  except  the  County  Courts — in  the 
more  obscure  as  well  as  the  higher  courts, 
the  barrister  was  left  at  perfect|  liberty, 
and   there  was  nothing  to   prevent   him 
from  taking  practice  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  attorney  or  solicitor.     The 
etiquette  which  prevailed  in  the  Superior 
Courts  was  not  universally  recognised,  and 
there  was  no  confusion,  notwithstanding, 
between   the   two  branches  of  the  legal 
profession.       And   was   it   not   right   to 
throw  around  the  barrister  a  protection 
by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend 
himself   against    combinations   by   solici- 
tors and  attorneys  ?     That  such  combina- 
tions had  at  times  existed,  there  could  bo 
no  doubt  whatever.     In  one  instance,  of 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  some  re- 
collection, a  member  of  his  profession,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  incurred  for  a  season 
the  displeasure  of   the  other  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  a  circular  was  issued  to  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  barrister 
practised,  giving  a  plain  intimation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  principal  attorneys  and  soli- 
citors that  he  should  be  visited  with  the 
displeasure  of  the  profession  for  what  ho 
had  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament.     Th^t 
displeasure  was  exercised  not  only  affirma- 
tively but   negatively,  by  withholding  all 
professional  intercourse  from  the  obnoxious 
party;  but  the  barrister  in  question,  know- 


ing that  it  was  usage  alone  which  prevented 
him  from  throwing  open  his  chambers,  and 
taking  practice  without  the  intervention  of 
attorneys,  eave  an  intimation  that  he  would 
resort  to  this  course.   By  these  means  room 
was  afforded  for  explanations,  and  the  cir- 
cular was  ultimately  withdrawn.     Other 
combinations  had  also  existed  at  times  upon 
different  and  perhaps  less  important  ques- 
tions.    What  would  their  Lordships  think 
of    combinations    among    attorneys    and 
solicitors  not  to  give  a  brief  to  a  barrister 
in   any   Court  if  he   should   presume  to 
attend  the  County  Courts,  that  branch  of 
the  profession  being  minded  to  have  a  mono- 
poly of  those  courts  ?     In  such  a  case,  if 
etiquette  were  the  only  prohibition,  a  bar- 
rister might  protect  himself  against  such 
a  combination.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  threw 
out  these  remarks  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  view  which  he  had  submitted  to  their 
Lordships,  and  he  commended  them  to  the 
candid    consideration   of   his  noble    and 
learned    Friend.      Another    subject    had 
again  been  pressed  on  his  attention.  A  pro- 
posal had  been  made  now,  as  last  Session, 
to  vest  in  the  County  Courts  a  general 
equitable  jurisdiction,  and  a  petition  had 
been  presented  to  that  House,  praying  that 
they  might  be  given  an  equitable  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  5001.     He  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  saying  that  he  had  given 
the  suggestion  his  best  and  most  attentive 
consideration,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the 
opinion  that  it  was  entirely  impossible  to  fix 
any  such  rule.     He  should,  however,  con- 
tinue to  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  interest  which  it 
excited  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    Ho 
had  presented  a  Bill  to  the  House  last 
Session  which  embraced  this  subject;  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  without  the  manifold 
objections    to   which   the   plan  of  giving 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  under  a  certain 
amount  was  plainly  liable.     Last  Session 
the  Bill  had  been  much  considered,  but 
it  had  not  passed  their  Lordships'  House, 
although  it  had  never  been  rejected  by 
them. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  referring  to  the 
instance  of  combination  mentioned  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  observed  that 
there  was  little  danger  of  the  attempt  of 
the  solicitors  and  attorneys  prevailing 
against  an  individual  whose  splendid  tal- 
ents and  profound  learning  were  such  as 
to  make  him  generally  sought  after  by 
suitors.  No  one  could  be  more  proud  of 
hia  profession  thaa  be  (Lord.Qiwiphdl) 
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was;  but  there  must  bo  in  every  rank  and 
profession  some  members  not  so  remark- 
able as  others  for  delicacy  and  propriety; 
and  in  the  present  case  he  feared  that 
there  might  oe  a  class  of  barristers,  who 
never  came  to  London,  who  were  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  under  the  influence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  profession,  and  who, 
unless  they  were  restrained  by  positive 
enactment,  would  bo  liable  to  be  tempted 
into  improper  proceedings.  He  had  ob- 
served that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  by  no  means  confi- 
dent in  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  upon  this  subject, 
and  he  implored  him  to  bo  guided  by  the 
decision  which  their  Lordships  had  already 
arrived  at. 
Bill  read  2\ 

PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  Bill 
for  the  further  Amendment  of  tho  Law 
touching  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
His  Lordship,  who  spoke  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone,  was  understood  to  say,  that 
the  measure  was  similar  in  principle  to 
that  which  had  been  under  the  consid- 
eration of  Parliament  last  Session,  but 
that  it  did  not  embody  the  Amendments 
introduced  into  the  Bill  of  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  CAMPBELL :  I  hope  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  retains  the  clause  in 
the  Bill  of  last  year  which  gives  the  Courts 
of  Law  a  power  to  grant  an  injunction  in 
case  of  infringement  of  patent. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  Yes,  certainly  I 
do. 

Bill  read  1*. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  February  13,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bill.— 1®  Railways  (Ireland). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  with  reference  to  an 
appointment  which  had  lately  taken  place 
to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Durham.  In  1836  Dr.  Maltby  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Durham,  and  he  (Sir  B. 
Hall)  found  from  the  Parliamentary  papers 
that  8,000^.  a  year  was  assigned  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  and  that  Dr.  Maltby,  being  a 
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Bishop  upon  a  new  foundation,'  'wtm  eolitM 
to  that  sura.  He  found,  how^reri  fhua  % 
paper  presented  last  year,  that  ]>r.  Mahbf 
had  receired  79,658{.  more  tbu  tiuft  ii- 
come.  In  1 843  there'  iras  a  Yaoanoy  ia  tke 
rectory  of  EagleseKffe,  and  the  Biabop  ap- 
pointed his  son  to  thatTahiaUiB  prefernent, 
which  was  worth  ]  ,200^.  a  year.  Thne 
weeks  ago  a  canonry,  which  he  beliewl 
was  known  as  a  **  golden  oanonrj/'  hecHW 
yacant  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Darhaa, 
and  the  Bishop  appointed  thia  aame  «■, 
the  rector  of  Eaglescliffe,  to  that  eaaoniy. 
He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  wished  to  ask  whether aij 
remonstrances  had  been  made  by  the  Beela- 
siastical  Commissionere,  or  whether  aaycer- 
respondence  had  taken  place  between  that 
and  the  Bishop  with  reference  to  thia  aa- 
pointment;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  noUi 
Lord  would  have  any  objection  to  the  pio- 
duction  of  such  correspondence  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  vndenitood 
that  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  wilk 
regard,  he  believed,  to  the  emolamentate 
canon  was  to  receive,  and  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Ha 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  be  under  aome  mii- 
apprehension  as  to  the  value  of  the  **  goldea 
canonry."  The  Ecclesiastical  Conunisnoa- 
ers  had  been  taking  meosuroa  to  reduce  dl 
the  canonries  to  1,000{.  a  year;  and  by-ao 
Order  in  Council  the  value  of  the  eaoomy 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  alluded  wooU 
be  reduced  to  that  amount. 

BRITISH  SUBJECTS  IN  AUSTKIA, 
Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTE Y  wiriied  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ga- 
vomment  a  question  on  the  aubjeet  of  the 
recent  expulsion  of  certain  Soottiah  ckorgy- 
men  from  the  Austrian  territoriea,  'by  oidtt 
of  Prince  Schwarsenberg,  and»  aa  it  was 
alleged,  in  contravention  of  the  maiiidpal 
laws  of  the  Austrian  empire,  aa  well  aa  of 
internal  rights.     He  would  not  now 
tulate  th)e  facts  to  which  hia  queaUon 
ferred;  but  he  wished  to  draw  the  noUs 
Lord's  attention  to  its  importance^  relating, 
as  it  did,  to  the  expulsion  of  certain  Scot- 
tish clergymen  from  the  Auatrian  territotr, 
under  circumstances  of  great  crueltT  aod 
hardship.      He  wished    to    aak  whetbar 
the  statement  of  facts  which  he  (ICr.  Au- 
stcy)  had  made  on  a  former  oeoauen  wai 
correct,  and  also  whether  it  waa  'not  true 
that  under  the  laws  of  Hungary  before  the 
revolution,  and  under  the  Anatrian  eoniti- 
tution  of  1848,  ample  liberty  of  conaoeiiee 
was  secured  to  persons  of  the  rel mooa  per* 
suasion  of  these  gentlemen  t  '  He  wamd 
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to  ask,  also,  whether,  applying  the  prece- 
dent of  Mr.  Finlay*s  claim  upon  the  Greek 
Government  to  the  present  case,  the  noble 
Lord  was  prepared  to  say  that,  supposing 
the  expulsion  to  have  taken  place  merely 
because  of  the  religious  profession  of  those 
parties,  or  merely  because  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  gratify  the  wishea  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Austria,  this  was  not  a  case  demanding  the 
most  exact  attention  and  scrutiny  at  the 
hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  most  ample  reparation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  Government  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  replied,  that 
there  was  so  far  truth  in  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  leariled  Gentleman,  that  cer- 
tain persons,  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Free 
Church,  who  were  residing  in  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian 
faith,  had  been  expelled  from  those  terri- 
tories. Those  persons  stated  that  they 
had  not  attempted  to  make  proselytes 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  but  that  their  sole  endeavour  was  to 
promote  Christianity  among  the  Jewish 
population.  They  certainly  seemed  to 
have  been  persons  who  entirely  separated 
themselves  from  any  political  associations 
or  proceedings  whatever.  But  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  asked  him  whe- 
ther liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  Hungary,  and  the 
constitution  of  1843,  he  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) could  only  state  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Hun- 
gary were  exceedingly  favourable  to  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  so,  he  believed,  was 
the  constitution  of  1848;  but  these  laws 
had  at  present  no  effect  in  Hungary, 
and  the  Austrian  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  repeal  the  constitution,  iter 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  at  present 
information  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
steps  that  the  question  referred  to  had 
been  taken;  but  upon  representation  made 
to  Lord  Granville,  he  had  addressed  a 
communication  upon  the  subject  to  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Vienna.  He  (Lord 
John  Russell)  was  not  able  to  state  whe- 
ther the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment had  been  against  the  present 
municipal  laws  of  the  Austrian  empire,  or 
contrary  to  international  rights;  but  un- 
doubtedly, the  case  called  for  explanation, 
from  the  hardship  of  the  sudden  expulsion 
of  innocent  persons,  and  their  considerable 
loss  of  property  in  consequence  of  that 
expulsion. 


THE  HOLMFIRTH  CATASTROPHE. 

Mr.  SANDARS  gave  notice  that  on 
Monday  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  frightful  loss  of  life  which  had 
recently  occurred  at  Holmfirth,  and  whe- 
ther any  funds  would  be  made,  available  on 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  in 
a  condition  to  answer  the  question  at  once. 
He  had  received  from  the  magistrates  an 
account  of  the  appalling  calamity  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  referred,  and  they  stated 
that  an  inquest  had  been  begua:Oii  some 
of  the  bodies  that  had  been  fouad*  and 
they  requested  the  Government  to  send  a 
competent  engineer  to  attend  the  adjourned 
inquest,  and  to  make  previous  inquiries  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident;  they  also 
stated  something  as  to  another  reservoir, 
with  respect  to  which  they  thought  inves- 
tigation desirable.  A  gentleman  had  ae- 
cordingly  been  directed  to  go  do^n  and 
watch  the  proceedings,  and  render  any 
assistance  to  the  magistrates  that  he  could. 
With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, ho  could  not  hold  out  hopes  of  any 
assistance  from  tlie  public  money;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  case  would  be  amply  met 
by  public  subscriptions. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  cer- 
tain provisions  contained  in  the  Copyright 
Treaty  with  France,  and  said,; that  inas- 
much as  this  Bill  contained  a  principle  of 
legislation  novel  to  the  House,  it  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  proper  that  he  should 
in  a  very  few  words  explain  what  that 
principle,  or  extension  of  principle,  was. 
The  House  were  aware  that  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1838  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional copyright  generally  was  raised.  By 
that  Act  (I  &  2  Vict.  c.  59)  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Crown  might,  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  give  to  books,  prints,  music, 
and  similar  articles  from  foreign  countries 
the  same  privileges  of  copyright  as  were 
enjoyed  in  this  country,  provided  those 
foreign  countries  conceded  reciprocal  pri- 
vileges. By  an  Act  passed  in  1844,  en- 
titled the  International  Copyright  Amend- 
ment Act  (7  Vict,  c.  12),  these  powers 
were  extended  to  articles  of  sculpture,  and 
other  works  of  art.  In  these  enactments 
original  works  only  were  Included,  trans- 
lations being  expressly  excluded.  In  order 
to  procure  the  benefits  of  these  iMtaot- 
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mentfl,  treaties  had  been  entered  into  with 
Prussia,  Sazonj,  and  some  other  States  on 
the  Continent;  and  we  were  at  this  mo- 
ment in  communication  with  Bavaria  on 
the  same  subject.  Gentlemen  who  had 
paid  attention  to  this  subject  were  aware 
that  for  a  long  time  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  between  this  country  and  France 
upon  the  question  of  international  copy- 
right, but  that  the  various  proposals  of  the 
two  countries  had  not  hitherto  terminated  in 
any  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  French 
Government,  however,  had  recently  sent 
over  a  gentleman  to  this  country,  specially 
commissioned  to  negociate  with  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  terms  on  which  the  regu- 
lation could  be  relaxed;  and  the  result  of 
communications  with  that  gentleman  was 
the  treaty  between  the  two  Governments, 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  It  was  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  carry  out  certain  stipulations 
in  that  treaty  that  he  now  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  present  Bill.  By  this 
treaty  various  extensions  of  powers  were 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1844, 
but  as  they  were  of  a  trifling  description, 
he  would  not  dwell  upon  them  at  length, 
contenting  himself  with  a  reference  to  the 
more  important  principle  contained  in  the 
Bill  to  which  he  had  already  adverted. 
Ho  would  at  once  proceed  to  state  what 
that  principle  was.  It  had  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  the  Government  by  France 
that  we  should  extend  the  protection  now 
confined  to  original  works  to  translations 
of  works;  and  after  some  discussion  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  that  pro- 
posal, with  certain  restrictions  and  modi- 
fications. It  was  now  intended  to  give 
protection  to  the  authorised  translation  of 
the  original  work,  on  certain  terms.  It 
seemed  to  him  unjust  and  improper  to 
place  translations  on  the  same,  or  anything 
like  the  same,  footing  as  original  publica- 
tions, for  he  thought  there  was  a  plain 
distinction  between  them.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  contended  that  a  translation, 
being  the  result  of  a  new  application  of 
original  labour,  should  be  considered  as  an 
independent  work,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  that  was  so.  Trans- 
lations of  works  of  imagination  and  poems, 
even  of  works  of  fiction  (for  instance,  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels),  must,  it 
was  clear,  be  very  imperfect,  if  they  had 
not  in  a  great  degree  the  merit  of  the 
original  works.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  class  of  works  purely  historical  and 
scientific,  as  Humboldt's   Cosmos  (which 
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had  been  traoBlated  bj  Tariooft  penomii 
England),  the  traiuilatioiifl  of  wniohwm 
little  more  than  mere  reprodnotioDS  of  At 
original  work,  bj  a  merelj  wwMtliMm 
operation.  Taking  all  these  qoeetioM  nb 
consideration,  it  appeared  to  the  Qovaok 
ment  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  aeeeii 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Freneh  Gorenminli 
or  to  grant  a  very  extended  proteetm  ti 
translations;  but  that  it  might  be  JH^ 
that  it  would  be  a  great  adrantage  to  tk 
author  of  the  original  work,  aad  that  tk 
general  advantages  of  the  arrangemak 
would  more  than  counterbalaiice  any  ia 
conveniences  which  might  ariae  fiom  it,  if 
for  a  certain  limited  period  protectioo  wm 
given  to  the  authorised  translation  of  m 
original  work.  It  was  agreed,  therdbnb 
that  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  satkr  | 
of  an  original  work,  published  in  oitiMr 
country,  should  be  entitled  to  pioteelMt 
for  the  translation  whioh  he  himaelf  n- 
thorised,  provided  that  at  the  time  he  psb- 
lished  the  original  he  announced  on  the 
title-page  of  such  first  publieation  his  in- 
tention of  protecting  the  translation^  ail 
that  the  latter  was  published  within  a  ob- 
tain limited  period  after  the  former.  Tha 
was  the  principal  provision  of  the  Bill; 
which  would,  however,  not  only  enable  Ik 
Government  to  carry  out  the  oonTeatios 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  Frsnee, 
but  would  enable  them  to  make  simiiv 
conventions  with  other  Powers;  for  it  wii 
clear  that  the  law  on  the  subject  shoold  be 
of  universal  application;  and  that  if  we 
entered  into  a  convention  of  this  kind  with 
Franco  we  should  be  prepared  to  «»^* 
similar  conventions  wi^  idl  other  eoiB- 
tries  who  were  willing  to  enter  into  then. 
The  measure  would  also  extend  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  might  lead  to  ratnie 
negotiations  with  such  other  countries  si 
should  be  desirous  to  make  arrangementi 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  enterad 
into  with  France.  The  Bill,  in  fiict,  Mt 
only  carried  into  effect  the  oonyention  with 
France,  but  must  also  be  regarded  as  s 
sort  of  complement  to  the  measura  of 
1844. 

VisoouNT  MAHON  said,  that,  so  frr 
from  offering  any  opposition  to  the  ^vps- 
sition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  wai 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  publie  for  the 
care  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subjeet.  He 
thought  also  that  the  thanks  of  the  pablie> 
and  more  especially  of  mon  of  letters,  wen 
due  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton    (Viscount    Palmerston)»    ondtf 
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whose  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office 
this  treaty  was  entered  into.     He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  just 
yiew  of  the  suhjeet  of  translations;  it  was 
a  subject  of  difficulty — for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  translations  could  not  claim  to 
he  put  on  a  footing  with  original  works, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  concurred  with  him 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  degree  of 
protection.     There  was  an  obvious  advan- 
tage to  the  public  in  sueh  a  course.    They 
had  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  work 
that  had  been  cited  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,   Humboldt's    Cosmos;  it  was  a 
strictly  scientific  work,  without  any  room 
for  the  play  of  fancy,  or  for  any  especial 
felicity  of  diction;  hut  yet,  even  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  there  was  a  great  difference 
in   the  degree   of   merit  of  the  various 
translations  of  it,  and  the  popular  accept- 
ance of  such  a  work  must  depend  upon  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  translation  of  the 
work  may  have  been  executed.     It  was  of 
advantage  to  the  public  that  there  should 
be  one  translation  that  should  come  for- 
ward under  the  auspices  of  the  author  of 
the  original  work,   and  that  they  should 
give  to  the  author  of  the  original  work 
some  interest  in  providing  an  authorised 
translation.     On  that  ground  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  just 
view  of  the  subject,  or  had  fixed  a  proper 
period,  for  the  present  at  least,  when  he 
named  five    years  as  the  time  of  Tested 
right  in  translations;  and  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
utility  of  passing  this  Bill.     His  learned 
Friend   Mr.  Justice   Talfourd  introduced 
the   Bill   on  the   subject,   and   when    he 
ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  that 
Bill  came    into   his    (Viscount   Mahon's) 
hands;  but  he  (Viscount  Mahon)  and  Mr, 
Justice  Talfourd  both  felt  they  could  not 
complete  the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner without  the  aid  of  a  treaty  respecting 
international  copyright.     Ho   rejoiced  to 
see   that  some  progress  had  been  made 
towards  effecting  that  object;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  elicit  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  what  condition  they  stood  with 
respect  to  other  countries  besides  those 
which  he  had  mentioned.    There  were  two 
countries  of  especial  importance — Belgium, 
which,  from  its  geographical  position  and 
manufactures,   was    able    to   compete   in 
many  respects  with  great  advantage  with 
England    and    France;     and    there    was 
another  country  of  still  more  importance — 
the  United  States  of  America.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  affinity  of  race  and  of 


language,  there  was  no  country  with  which 
it  was  more  desirable  that  they  should 
come  to  a  good  understanding  with  regard 
to  copyright,  or  any  other  subject,  than 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  had 
reason  to  believe,  from  communications 
from  that  country,  that  there  was  now 
(what  there  was  not  at  a  former  period) 
a  growing  wish  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  copyright  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  negotia- 
tions on  that  subject  would  now  have  a 
happier  issue  than  at  a  former  period.  He 
wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man if  any  negotiations  were  in  progress 
between  those  countries  to  which  he  had 
referred,  or  whether  he  could  hold  out  to 
them  the  expectation  of  establishing  such 
negotiations  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill  ? 

Ma.  LABOUCHERB  could  only  say, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  at  present  he  was'  not  aware 
of  any  negotiations  going  on  with  any 
country  but  the  one  he  had  already  ad- 
verted to;  but  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
yemment,  when  this  Bill  should  become 
law,  to  communicate  the  law  as  it  should 
then  stand  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  especially  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  subject,  in 
order  that  a  negotiation  might  be  entered 
into  that  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Leave  given.  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 


PARLUMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 
(SCOTLAND). 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  mored  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  Right 
of  Voting  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  Scotland. 
The  learned  Lord  said  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  would  be  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  Bill  moved  the  other 
night,  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  for  England,  that  he  need 
not  detain  the  House  with  many  observa- 
tions. There  was  a  topic,  however,  to 
which  he  could  not  help  adverting.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  his  noble  Friend 
who  introduced  the  English  Bill,  not  only 
to  have  introduced  and  witnessed  through- 
out its  whole  career  the  results  of  the 
first  measure  of  reform,  but  also  to  have 
been  the  instrument  of  introducing  the 
second  measure,  which  was  intended  to 
extend  it.     In  regard  to  reform  in  Scot- 
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land,  the  case  was  different,  Of  his  great 
countryman  who  introduced  the  former 
Bill  (Lord  Jeffrey),  unfortunately  we  had 
nothing  now  left  except  the  fruit  of  his 
puhlic  labours  and  the  honoured  memory 
of  his  name;  and  he  (the  Lord  AdTocatc) 
could  not  more  properly  and  more  appro- 
priately commence  the  honourable  and 
gratifying  task  committed  to  him  than  by 
recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
the  name  of  one  who  devoted,  during  so 
long  a  period  of  his  life,  his  great  ability 
to  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try— a  man  who  had  spread  the  fame  of 
Scotland  throughout  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  English  language  was 
understood,  and  whose  name  would  be 
yenerated  and  loved  by  every  true  son  of 
Scotland  as  long  as  genius  and  eloquence, 
and  learning,  and  patriotism,  were  honour- 
ed  and  appreciated.  When  Francis  Jeffrey 
moved  the  first  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland, 
he  had  a  task  imposed  upon  him  which,  in 
some  particulars,  was  even  one  of  greater 
interest  than  that  which  had  devolved  upon 
his  noble  Friend  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  for  England.  The  electoral  system  of 
England,  though  overlaid  by  antiquated 
abuses,  yet  preserved  in  its  form,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  its  substance,  something 
of  popular  representation.  Scotland  at 
that  time  had  not  even  its  shadow.  The 
state  of  the  representation  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  would,  when  a  few 
years  had  passed  away,  be  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  fabulous  parts  of  Scottish 
history.  The  county  representation  was 
vested  in  a  small  knot  of  landholders  called 
the  Court  of  Freeholders,  not  freeholders 
in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
persons  holding  directly  of  the  Crown  pro- 
perty valued  according  to  certain  ancient 
valuations  at  a  certain  amount;  and  this 
body  was  only  diversified  by  the  intro- 
duction, when  political  animosity  ran  high, 
of  certain  very  expensive  but  altogether 
fictitious  tenures.  As  for  the  borough 
representation,  it  was  still  more  unpopu- 
lar, for  the  town-councils  were  the  only 
constituencies,  and  they  not  only  elect- 
ed their  representatives,  but  also  elected 
themselves.  The  House  might  well  conceive 
to  what  extent  representatives  so  elected, 
and  constituencies  so  constituted,  were 
calculated  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  That,  notwithstanding  such  a 
system  of  representation,  Scotland  should 
have  flourished  as  it  did,  did  not  prove  that 
popular  representation  was  of  no  value,  but 
simply  what  the  energy  of  a  nation  might 
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do,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  politiail 
disadvantages.     When  Lord  Je&ej  pro- 
posed the  former  Bill,  it  would  not  h»Te  hooi 
extraordinary  if,  in  introdnciiig   popobr 
representation  into  Sootland  for  toe  (unrt 
time,  the  gratification  of  auccefts  had  hooi 
to  a  certain  extent  blended  with  anzietj; 
if  the  Reform  Bill  was  an  experiment  ia 
England,  it  was  so  to  a  mooh  greater  ei* 
tent  in  Scotland.    But,  if  an  ezperimoU, 
it  had  proved  completely  a  aacoeMful  ena 
His  countrymen  had  made   good  nae  of 
their  privilege.     There  was  no  part  of  tlw 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  franduM 
had  been  more  honestly  or  more  indopca 
dently  exercised.     He  could  only  hope  tliat 
if  this  measure  should  pass,  tlTe  same  vm 
miglit  be  made  of  it,  and  thajt  ^Sootlaod 
would    maintain   and    increase    her  cha- 
racter for  purity  in  elections.     He  hoped 
that  all  parties — candidate  and  Totert  Isad- 
lord  and  tenant,  employer  and  employed— 
would  make   it  their  pride  and  dntj  to 
maintain  the  national  character  for  seU* 
respect  and  independence,  without  whidk 
popular  institutions  were  at  the  hest  but  s 
doubtful  good.     In  regard  to  the  resoltsrf 
the  Reform  Bill,  that  part  of  the  subject  was 
one  too  general  for  him  then  to  enter  on. 
But  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  spoken  of  as  a  failure — 
however  true  that  might  be  in  a  compscs- 
tivo  sense,  that,  as  a  positiTe  proposition, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  the  reveno 
was  true.     He  knew  at  least  that  in  Sect- 
land  it  had  been  productive  of  great  boie- 
fits.     A  great  though  peaceful  roTolutios 
in  politics  and  political  sentiment  had  tsksn 
place  within  the  last  twenty-one  years. 
Any  man   who  saw  what  an  increase  of 
strength  public  opinion  had  receiTed  during 
that  time,  how  much  the  country  had  fbim 
both  a  voice  and  a  response  within  the 
walls  of  that  House,  what  an  ineieaaed 
sense  of  responsibility  prevailed,  and  what 
an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
tone  of  political  morality,  must  jbe  con- 
vinced that,  whatever    the   Reform  Bill 
might  not  have  done,  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly  that  which  it  had  done. 
The  Government  were  taunted  with  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  popular  ezeitealeDk 
on  the  subject  of  reform.     Thej  were  toU 
within  that  House  and  without,  that  mathy 
prevailed,  that  no  crowds  were  gatheriitt 
round  the  walls  of  Parliament  to leam  the 
probable  fate  of  the  measure.     That  wis 
perfectly  true;   and  the  case  being  eo,  he 
said,  if  this  were  the  first  measnre  of  ths 
kind  proposed  in  peaceful  tinses,.  and  dis* 
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cussed  without  excitement,  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  distinctions  such  a  measure 
could  possess.  But  further,  there  could 
not  he  a  more  expressive,  though  silent, 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  former  Bill,  if 
the  people  were  content  to  leave  the  matter 
for  discussion  with  the  House,  if  that  cry 
of  reform,  which  had  heen  the  battle  cry 
from  the  Rockingham  Ministry  till  the 
time  of  Lord  Grey,  was  no  longer  heard  as 
at  former  periods,  the  extinction  of  that  cry 
was  itself  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  former  Reform  Bill.  The  reason  why 
it  had  ceased  was,  that  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Reform  Bill  had  drawn  to- 
gether more  closely  the  representatives 
and  the  people.  The  people  had  more 
confidence  than  formerly  that  they  would 
obtain  justice  in  that  House,  and  they 
felt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  agi- 
tate for  justice  out  of  it.  If  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  excitement 
among  those  who  were  anxious  for  pro- 
gress, there  were  on  the  other  side  tremors 
among  those  who  were  afraid  of  it.  Were 
there  no  anticipations  of  ruin  to  the  con- 
stitution? In  Scotland,  at  least,  there 
were  many  expressed;  and  now,  when  a 
measure  was  proposed  carrying  much  fur- 
ther the  same  popular  principles,  he  asked 
why  there  were  none  of  those  tremors 
or  fears?  The  moral  he  read  from  the 
position  of  matters  was  this,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  measure  of  confidence  in  the 
Legislature  such  as  it  never  possessed  be- 
fore; and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  effects  of  popular  in- 
fluence, and  afraid  of  the  popular  voice, 
had  learned  at  last  the  still  more  salutary 
lesson  of  confidence  in  their  countrymen. 
With  these  few  introductory  remarks,  he 
would  proceed  to  explain,  as  shortly  as 
he  could,  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
measure  he  had  to  propose.  With  re- 
spect to  the  enfranchising  clauses,  they 
were,  as  ho  had  already  remarked,  almost 
exactly  analogous — they  corresponded  al- 
most exactly — with  those  of  the  English 
Bill;  for  instance^  at  present  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  county  representation  was 
vested,  first,  in  proprietors  of  real  estate  and 
holders  of  long  leases  of  10^.  annual  value; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  in  those  who 
held  of  a  landlord  paying  50^.  of  yearly 
rent.  It  was  proposed  by  the  present  Bill 
to  reduce  the  amount  conferring  the  pro- 
perty and  long  leasehold  qualification  from 
lOl,  io5L,  and  to  reduce  the  50^.  qualifica- 
tion for  those  paying  rent  to  201,    Then 


with  respect  to  bmrghs,  the  lOl;  occupation 
franchise  was  to  be  reduced  to  51. ;  and  the 
same  provision  was  to  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  vote  depending  on  direct  tax- 
ation, as  had  been  announced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  English  Bill.  Beyond  these 
points,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anything  to  explain  rielating  to  the  fran- 
chise. But  there  were  two  other  points  to 
which  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  which,  as  regarded  Scotland, 
were  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
First,  it  was  thought  that  in  any  revision 
of  the  electoral  system  there  should  be 
an  endeavour  to  secure  thai  the  fran- 
chise should  be  real,  honest,  and  sub- 
stantial. He  did  not  need  to  remind 
hon.  Members  acquainted  with  Scotland, 
that,  owing,  ho  supposed,  principally 
to  the  sraallness  of  the  constituencies, 
there  had  been,  for  many  years  after  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  great  manufacture  of  ficti- 
tious votes.  He  did  not  mean  to  take 
credit  for  the  one  side,  or  to  throw  blame 
on  the  other,  with  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  votes.  Both  parties,  it 
must  be  said,  had  availed  themselves  very 
considerably  of  the  facilities  they  had 
under  the  old  Reform  Bill  for  carrying  on 
that  manufacture;  and  at  the  present  time 
he  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  both 
were  very  considerably  tired  of  it.  In  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  however,  the  endea- 
vour should  be  made  to  procure,  if  possible, 
the  means  of  protecting  it  from  invasion  by 
fictitious  qualifications.  It  was  proposed, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  to  insist  that  par- 
tics  claiming  upon  a  property  qualification 
should  be  infcft,  which  was  a  step  neces- 
sary by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  complete  a 
real  title,  a  feudal  title,  without  which  the 
creditor  of  a  party  could  not  attach  the  pro- 
perty, and  without  which  the  party  himself 
had  only  a  personal  right.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  proposed  that  persons  holding 
property  in  joint  liferent,  who  were  not 
placed  in  that  position  by  succession  or  by 
marriage,  should  not  be  entitled  to  enrol- 
ment as  voters.  Hon.  Gentlemen  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  Scotland  would 
well  understand  the  intention  of  that  pro- 
vision. The  conveyance  of  a  liferent  by  one 
man  to  another  during  his  life,  was  a  kind 
of  right  hardly  known  in  ordinary  practice 
to  the  law.  It  was  competent  for  a  person 
to  convey  a  liferent  to  another;  but  a 
liferent  to  two  persons  jointly,  granted  by 
a  man  possessor  of  an  estate  during  his  own 
life,  was  so  rare  in  ordinary  transactions, 
that,  by  excluding  from  the  register  a  per- 
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son  who  held  in  joint  liferent,  no  one  would 
bo  excluded  who  could  be  supposed  to  be 
one  really  possessing  a  genuine  qualifica- 
tion. There  had,  however,  been  a  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  yotes  by  large  clus- 
ters by  means  of  liferents;  20,  or  25,  or 
30  parties  were  joined  together  in  one 
deed,  thus  creating  20,  or  25,  or  30  life- 
rent votes;  and  the  extent  of  these  crea- 
tions, and  the  facilities  which  existed  for 
them,  were  notorious  to  every  man  who 
knew  anything  of  legal  proceedings  in 
Scotland.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that 
joint  liferenters  should  not  be  entitled 
to  be  enrolled,  when  liferenters  by  con- 
stitution. Then  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
fine and  explain  the  old  law  of  Scotland 
with  respect  to  nominal  and  fictitious  qua- 
lifications; so  that  in  those  cases,  where 
real  and  substantial  rights  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  the  claim  to  be 
placed  on  the  register  should  be  rejected. 
From  the  working  of  the  system  in  Scot- 
land, it  had  been  found  very  doubtful  whe- 
thor  the  old  law  was  applicable  to  the  state 
of  matters  which  had  arisen  under  the  Re- 
form Act.  So  much  fur  the  second  of 
those  provisions  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  embrace,  relating  to  the  reality 
of  the  franchise.  There  was  a  third  matter 
on  which  legislation  would,  he  trusted,  be 
reductive  of  groat  improvement.  Per- 
aps  it  might  not  bo  generally  known  that 
in  Scotland  the  Registration  Court  con- 
si  *teti,  tirst,  of  the  shoritt,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  Appeal  Court,  which  was  consti- 
tutor! by  the  shoritfs  of  particular  districts. 
One  result  had  happened  from  tliis  form  of 
tribunal — thai  the  sheridf  of  one  district 
decided  one  wav,  and  the  sheriff  of  another 
district  docideii  another  war:  and  there 
was  no  superpminent  tribunal  whose  de- 
cisions micht  cive  uniformity  to  the  law 
roUtinc  to  registration.  It  was  almost 
unnooossarv  to  remark  that  anv  enfran- 
chifini:  system  which  miirht  be  brought 
forward  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
attempt  to  ronuviy  that  evil.  Following 
tho  vroootleat  sot  bv  a  Bill  intrvsluood 
with  rosjxvt  to  Kngland  in  lS4o,  if  he 
ricrhtiv  roooitootod.  by  tho  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber tor  Ri}K^n  Sir  James  Graham  •  [3 
//.TV.in?,  kvi.  ixvii.],  the  Gc»vomment 
prv>:v<oii  to  iriS:i:v.to  a  ngl^t  of  appeal.  v*n 
}v:r;ts  of  ';aw  or.'.y.  either  fror.i  the  shoritf 
or  fpvsu  tho  Court  if  Apwil  to  ihe^^ud^ros 
of  tho  v\^ur;  of  Kxohoqucr  in  Soc^tland. 
Ti;ov  propi^fv\l  to  n-iakc  ii:e  arpoai  to  that 
Co'urt,  UvAuso,  m^m  the  sma..  amount  of 
biui::2css  before  it,  and  from  the  geiienl 
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nature  of  that  bnaineBa,  there  Beended  to 
be  every  reason  to  beliere  th«t  a  Ami, 
sunmiary,  and  inezpenaire  mode  of  hiiif- 
ing  appeals  to  that  tribunal  might  he  es- 
tablished without  interfering  with  the  orii- 
nary  business  of  the  Court.  He  muk 
that  observation,  because  other wiae  it  wo«U 
not  appear  why  that  tribunal  was  aeleeted 
as  a  court  of  ultunate  appeal.  The  oljeet 
was  to  afford  a  compendioiui  and  effecthe 
court  of  appeal  on  points  of  law,  so  tint 
tho  working  of  the  appeal  would  be,  that 
when  a  party  appealed  from  the  sheriff  ts 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  onee,  he  WM 
foreclosed  from  opening  the  question  is 
other  respects;  and  if  he  chose  to  appeil 
from  the  sheriff  to  the  Court  of  AtipBal, 
and  took  his  chance  there,  he  stfll  haa  tlw 
right  of  appeal  on  the  law  of  the  case  to 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  With  these  short 
explanations,  he  begged  to  more  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill;  and  he  would  con- 
clude by  expressing  the  hope,  that  as  tho 
privileges  of  the  constitution  were  extendei 
to  a  lower  class,  so  it  would  be  deepor 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  societj.  sal 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  welfare  of  dM 
country. 

Mr.''CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  that,  in 
the  eloquent  panegyric  which  the  lesrnod 
Lord  had  paued  on  hia  eloquent  predeces- 
sor, whom  all  who  knew  must  esteem  sad 
admire,  as  one  distinguished  by  great  abilkT 
and  not  less  distinguished  bj  every  i^ood 
and  amiable  quality  of  life,  he  cordisUj 
concurred;  but  with  regard  to  the  messuie 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not 
allow  even  the  first  stage  to  be  taken  is 
regard  to  it,  without  expressing  his  strong 
conviction  that  it  was  most  ill-tinied,  us* 
called  for,  and  in  a  wrong  direction.     The 
provision  which  the  learned  Lord  had  ihi^ 
dowed  forth  as  affecting  the  county  eoa- 
stituencies  of  Scotland — with   wludi  he 
was  more  immediately  concemed — ^would, 
he   believed,   furnish  a  dass  of  persoaa 
much  less  qualified  to  exercise  the  fiaa> 
chise  with  advantage  to  the  country  thsa 
those  who  were  now  entitled  to  ToCe.     He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  tenants  oeenpTiaa 
farms  between  2C4.  and  50f.  wei«  not  a 
cJa«s  of  persons  as  upright,  independent, 
and  well  qualified  to  poaseas  the  franduse 
as  were  tho«o  who  held  for  tenns  of  a 
iH'oater  exton: :  but  he  eoneaTed  that  all 
ur.r.oeessary  ]M>ddling  with  the 
vhioh    tLvir     reftresentative 
re^t<^i  was  motst  niischievoasv  and  ninsO  be 
productive  of  evil  conseqnenDes^     JS^o  m* 
crease  of  the  county 
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was  required.     Though  he  did  not  ohject 
to  the  class  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  en- 
franchise, yet  he  thought  it  was  altogether 
uncalled  for  and  unrequired.     With  regard 
to  the  lowering  of  the  qualification  for 
burghs  to  51,,  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
noble  Lord  meant  a  51.  rating,  as  in  the 
English  Bill,  or  a  52.  occupancy;  but  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  and  all  he 
had  heard  of  the  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  led  him  to  believe  it  went  a  great 
deal  too  low.     He  could  not  say,  from  the 
attention  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the 
statement  of  the  learned  Lord,  whether  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
oppose  this  Bill;   but  he  thought  that  by 
its  operation  there  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  independent  exercise  of  the  fran^ 
chise  in  the  larger  towns  of    Scotland. 
The  learned  Lord  had  greatly  glorified  the 
introducer  of  the  former  Reform  Bill,  in 
consequence  of  the  good  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced.    Ho  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  was  one  of 
those  who  sat   in  the  House  when  the 
former  measure  was  introduced,  and  he 
bad  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  almost  every 
'  clause  except  the  clause  referring  to  the 
county  voters;  and  he  was  free  to  confess 
that  the  evils  he  had  expected  from  the 
Bill  were  not  realised  to  the  extent  he  had 
apprehended.     When   the  learned  Lord, 
and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
verpmcnt,  glorified  themselves  on  the  mani- 
fold good  produced  by  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
(Mr.  G.  Bruce)  asked,  if  under  that  Bill 
they  were  yet  able  to  answer  the  question 
put  by  an  illustrious  man,  "  How  is  the 
Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on  ?" 
How  would  they  be  able  to  answer  it  after 
the  passing  of   the  proposed   measure  ? 
Let  them  consider  what  was  the  power  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature 
since  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed.     Lot 
them  consider  their  relative  positions  at 
that  moment.     Had  they  not  seen  Govern- 
ments, and  particularly  during  the  official 
existence  of  the  parties  now  in  power,  at  a 
dead  lock,  and  was  it  not  often  found  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  ?     The  move  about  to  be  taken 
would  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  question  how  the  Queen's  Government 
was  to  be  earned  on;  and  he  could  not 
consider  it  otherwise  than  ill-timed,  mis- 
chievous,  and   uncalled   for.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  the  other  night  let  fall  sentiments  in 
which   he  could  not  concur.     The  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  giving  a  larger  num- 


ber of  Members  to  Scotland;  but  he  (Mr. 
C.  Bruce)  did  not  think  that  Scotland  re- 
quired more  Members  than  she  had — he 
did  not  think  she  would  be  a  gainer  by 
having  ten  seats  transferred  from  English 
boroughs  to  Scotch  burghs.  He  believed 
that  in  the  English  Parliament  his  country 
received  a  full  measure  of  justice,  and  that 
English  Members  felt  as  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Scotland,  and  at- 
tended as  much  to  her  prosperity,  as  the 
Members  for  that  country  themselves. 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  said  that  the 
duration  of  Parliament  should  be  short- 
ened, and  he  (Mr.  G.  Bruce)  also  dissented 
from  that  opinion.  The  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  finding  persons  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  responsible  duties  of  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  Scotland  in  Par- 
liament. That  country  was  now  repre- 
sented by  men  who  had  no  motive  for  seek- 
ing a  seat  in  that  House  but  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  country.  If  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  were  shortened  ta  three  from 
seven  years,  the  difficulty  of  getting  per- 
sons to  perform  those  laborious  duties 
would  be  greatly  increased.  The  quality 
of  the  representation  would  undergo  a 
change,  and  the  "  Mountain"  section  of 
that  House  would  send  the  fag-end  of  their 
agitators  to  the  hustings;  the  ballot  would 
be  introduced;  and  no  doubt  some  of  those 
candidates  would  be  returned  for  the  large 
towns;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  nation 
at  large  would  be  benefited.  With  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  which  had  reference 
to  fictitious  voting,  he  begged  to  say  that 
he  most  cordially  thanked  the  learned  Lord 
for  having  undertaken  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  would  go  with  him  heartily  in 
any  part  of  his  Bill  which  tended  to  pre^- 
vent  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  HUME  was  not  surprised  at  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  G. 
Bruce).  He  was  only  consistent;  for  since 
he  had  been  in  Parliament,  he  had  always 
been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  reform  and 
popular  progress.  He  did  expect  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire,  by  his 
enlightened  speech,  with  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  delighted,  would  have  bene- 
fited those  around  him  more  than  it  ap- 
peared he  had.  He  was  sorry  for  it;  but 
he  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  stated  what 
the  Government  ought  to  have  done.  He 
wished  they  had  done  so,  for  they  would 
have  avoided  what  the  hon.  Member  well 
called  this  peddling  reform.    This  was  a 
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Bon  who  held  in  joint  liferent,  no  one  would 
he  excluded  who  could  be  supposed  to  he 
one  really  possessing  a  genuine  qualifica- 
tion. There  hnd,  however,  been  a  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  votes  by  large  clus- 
ters by  means  of  liferents;  20,  or  25,  or 
30  parties  were  joined  together  in  one 
deed,  thus  creating  20,  or  25,  or  30  life- 
rent votes;  and  the  extent  of  these  crea- 
tions, and  the  facilities  which  existed  for 
them,  were  notorious  to  every  man  who 
knew  anything  of  legal  proceedings  in 
Scotland.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that 
joint  liferenters  should  not  be  entitled 
to  be  enrolled,  when  liferenters  by  con- 
stitution. Then  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
fine and  explain  the  old  law  of  Scotland 
with  respect  to  nominal  and  fictitious  qua- 
lifications; so  that  in  those  cases,  whera 
real  and  substantial  rights  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  the  claim  to  be 
placed  on  the  register  should  be  rejected. 
From  the  working  of  the  system  in  Scot- 
land, it  had  been  found  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  old  law  was  applicable  to  the  state 
of  matters  which  had  arisen  under  the  Re- 
form Act.  So  much  for  the  second  of 
those  provisions  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  embrace,  relating  to  the  reality 
of  the  franchise.  There  was  a  third  matter 
on  which  legislation  would,  he  trusted,  be 
productive  of  great  improvement.  Per- 
haps it  might  not  be  generally  known  that 
in  Scotland  the  Registration  Court  con- 
sisted, first,  of  the  sheriff,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  Appeal  Court,  which  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  sheriffs  of  particular  districts. 
One  result  had  happened  from  this  form  of 
tribunal — that  the  sheriff  of  one  district 
decided  one  way,  and  the  sheriff  of  another 
district  decided  another  way;  and  there 
was  no  superemineut  tribunal  whose  de- 
cisions might  give  unifoi-mity  to  the  law 
relating  to  registration.  It  was  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  any  enfran- 
chising system  which  might  be  brought 
forward  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
attempt  to  remedy  that  evil.  Following 
the  precedent  set  by  a  Bill  introduced 
with  respect  to  England  in  1843,  if  he 
rightly  recollected,  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  James  Graham)  [3 
Ilansard,  Ixvi.  Ixvii.],  the  Government 
proposed  to  institute  a  right  of  appeal,  on 
points  of  law  only,  either  from  the  sheriff 
or  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
They  proposed  to  make  the  appeal  to  that 
Court,  because,  from  the  small  amount  of 
business  before  it,  and  from  the  general 
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nature  of  that  bnainess,  thers  MMiiel  li 
be  every  reason  to  beliere  thmt  a  A«t 
Bunmiary»  and  inezpenaiire  modU  of  Iv^jj^ 
ing  appeals  to  that  tribunal  miglitlto» 
tablished  without  interfering  with  tha  «ft 
nary  business  of  the  Court.  Da  aril 
that  obsenratioDybeoaiiae  oUierwiae  itworil 
not  appear  why  that  tribunal  waa  wAtki 
as  a  court  of  ultnnate  appeal.  Tbib  oljMI 
was  to  afford  a  compeDdioaa  and  efclia 
court  of  appeal  on  pointa  of  law,  aa  ttk 
the  working  of  the  appeal  would  be^  ttk 
when  a  party  appealea  from  the  ahariff  li 
the  Court  of  Ezcheqner  at  onoa^  ham 
foreclosed  from  opening  the  qnaalMa  h 
other  respects;  and  if  he  <dioae  to  ^ffii) 
from  the  sheriff  to  the  Court  of  Apfti, 
and  took  his  ehance  there,  he  atill  bia  da 
right  of  appeal  on  the  law  of  the  caNh 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  With  fhaaa  ihiil 
explanations,  he  begged  to  moi?e  fbrhan 
to  bring  in  the  Bill;  and  he  wouU  aa 
elude  by  expressmg  the  hope,  that  ai  tti 
privileges  of  the  constttution  weie  extiaU 
to  a  lower  class,  so  it  would  bO  jafv 
rooted  in  the  affeotiona  of  aooie^.  td 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  welfitoa  af  il 
country. 

Mr.  gumming  BRUCB  aaid.  dAh 
the  eloquent  panegyric  which  die 
Lord  had  passed  on  hia  eloquent 
sor,  whom  all  who  knew  must  rntooia  m1 
admire,  as  one  distingniahed  by  j^iiiutaM(f 
and  not  less  distingniahed  bj  eyetf  mi 
and  amiable  qualitj  of  life,  he  eorH% 
concurred;  but  with  regard  to  the  bMUHI 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  oooU  wk 
allow  even  the  firat  stage  to  be  taluah 
regard  to  it,  without  expreaaing  hia  ilMm 
conviction  that  it  waa  moat  iff  timed,  M* 
called  for,  and  in  a  wrong  direotion.  Hi 
provision  which  the  learned  Lord  hal  di# 
dewed  forth  as  affecting  the  county  «» 
stituencies  of  Scotland-— > with  wUsh  hi 
was  more  immediately  cancomed— vodi 
ho  believed,  furnish  a  daaa  of  peMV 
much  less  qualified  to  exefeeiae  the  faa* 
chise  with  advantage  to  the  coualij  Aia 
those  who  were  now  entitled  to  Toteii  Ik 
did  not  mean  to  si^  that  t**nanta  auuaajiil 
farms  between  20{.  and  501.  wate  Mil 
class  of  persons  aa  upright,  indefieaiiA 
and  well  qualified  to  poaaeaa  the  oaadUii 
as  were  those  who  held  for  tanaa  rf* 
greater  extent;  but  he  eoncttved  tfcaft  il 
unnecessary  peddlipi'  w***^  thebaab  Wf^ 
which  their  repiw.  m  e  COMlillD* 
rested  was  most  Msnien  b»  and  MVl^ 
productive  of  evu  <  ei  itnnn  la  fe* 
crease  of  the  oooi  Im 
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was  required.     Though  he  did  not  object 
to  the  class  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  en- 
franchise, yet  he  thought  it  was  altogether 
uncalled  for  and  unrequired.     With  regard 
to   the   lowering  of  the  qualification  for 
burghs  to  51,,  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
noble  Lord  meant  a  51.  rating,  as  in  the 
English  Bill,  or  a  52.  occupancy;  but  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  and  all  he 
had  heard  of  the  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  led  him  to  believe  it  went  a  great 
deal  too  low.     He  could  not  say,  from  the 
attention  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the 
statement  of  the  learned  Lord,  whether  he 
ahould  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
oppose  this  Bill;   but  he  thought  that  by 
its  operation  there  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  independent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  larger  towns  of    Scotland. 
The  learned  Lord  had  greatly  glorified  the 
introducer  of  the  former  Reform  Bill,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  good  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced.     Ho  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  was  one  of 
those  who  sat   in  the  House  when  the 
former  measure  was  introduced,  and  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  almost  every 
clause  except  the  clause  referring  to  the 
oounty  voters;  and  he  was  free  to  confess 
that  the  evils  he  had  expected  from  the 
Bill  were  not  realised  to  the  extent  he  had 
apprehended.     When   the   learned  Lord, 
And  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
Terpment,  glorified  themselves  on  the  mani- 
fold good  produced  by  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
(Mr.  G.  Bruce)  asked,  if  under  that  Bill 
they  were  yet  able  to  answer  the  question 
put  by  an  illustrious  man,  "  How  is  the 
Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on?" 
How  would  they  be  able  to  answer  it  after 
the   passing  of    the  proposed   measure? 
Let  them  consider  what  was  the  power  of 
the  Government  and  of  the   Legislature 
since  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed.     Let 
them  consider  their  relative  positions  at 
that  moment.     Had  they  not  seen  Govern- 
nents,  and  particularly  during  the  official 
existence  of  the  parties  now  in  power,  at  a 
dead  lock,  and  was  it  not  often  found  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  ?     The  move  about  to  be  taken 
would  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  question  how  the  Queen's  Government 
was  to  be  earned  on;  and  he  could  not 
consider  it  otherwise  than  ill-timed,  mis- 
chievous,   and   uncalled   for.      The  hon. 
Hember  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  the  other  night  let  fall  sentiments  in 
which    he   could  not  concur.     The  hon. 
Hember  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  giving  a  larger  num- 


ber of  Members  to  Scotland;  but  he  (Mr. 
C.  Bruce)  did  not  think  that  Scotland  re- 
quired more  Members  than  she  had — he 
did  not  think  she  would  be  a  gainer  by 
having  ten  seats  transferred  from  English 
boroughs  to  Scotch  burghs.  He  believed 
that  in  the  English  Parliament  his  country 
received  a  full  measure  of  justice,  and  that 
English  Members  felt  as  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Scotland,  and  at- 
tended as  much  to  her  prosperity,  as  the 
Members  for  that  country  themselves. 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  said  that  the 
duration  of  Parliament  should  be  short- 
ened, and  he  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  also  dissented 
from  that  opinion.  The  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  Parliament  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  finding  persons  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  responsible  duties  of  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  Scotland  in  Par- 
liament. That  country  was  now  repre* 
sented  by  men  who  had  no  motive  for  seek- 
ing a  seat  in  that  House  but  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  country.  If  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  were  shortened  Uy  three  from 
seven  years,  the  difficulty  of  getting  per- 
sons to  perform  those  laborious  duties 
would  be  greatly  increased.  The  quality 
of  the  representation  would  undergo  a 
change,  and  the  "  Mountain"  section  of 
that  House  would  send  the  fag-end  of  their 
agitators  to  the  hustings;  the  ballot  would 
be  introduced;  and  no  doubt  some  of  those 
candidates  would  be  returned  for  the  large 
towns;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  nation 
at  large  would  be  benefited.  With  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  which  had  reference 
to  fictitious  voting,  he  begged  to  sav  that 
he  most  cordially  thanked  the  learned  Lord 
for  having  undertaken  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  would  go  with  him  heartily  in 
any  part  of  his  Bill  which  tended  to  pre- 
vent anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  HUME  was  not  surprised  at  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  G. 
Bruce).  He  was  only  consistent;  for  since 
he  had  been  in  Parliament,  he  had  always 
been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  reform  and 
popular  progress.  He  did  expect  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire,  by  his 
enlightened  speech,  with  which  he  (Mr, 
Hume)  was  delighted,  would  have  bene- 
fited those  around  him  more  than  it  ap- 
peared he  had.  He  was  sorry  for  it;  but 
he  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  stated  what 
the  Government  ought  to  have  done.  He 
wished  they  had  done  so,  for  they  would 
have  avoided  what  the  hon.  Member  well 
called  this  peddling  reform.    This  was  a 
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peddling  measure  of  reform,  both  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  the  noble  Lord, 
who  professed  to  be  a  bold  reformer,  when 
the  advocates  of  reform  had  been  for  fif- 
teen years  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  used  to  reply  there  conld  not 
be  a  Reform  Bill  every  year.     Now,  this 
peddling  measuix;  would  indeed  necessitate 
a  Reform  Bill  every  year.     Ho  was  not 
surprised  that  the  lion.  Member  for  Elgin- 
shire  should  concur  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  asking  *•  How  the  Queen's  Go- 
veniment  was  to  be  carried  on  ?  *'     But  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  noble 
Duke  and  every  Member  of  every  Govern- 
ment were  swept  away,  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  would  soon  show  how  the 
Queen's  Government  was  to  be  carried  on. 
He  had  such  confidence  in  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  England  as  to  believe  that 
they  would  always  select  proper  Members; 
and  it  was  an  insult  to  his  countrymon  to 
say  that  they  would  accept  of  the  •*  fag- 
end"  of  any  party.     They  were  as  good 
judges  of  proper  representatives   as  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  or  any  of  his  friends,  and 
it  was  not  treating  them  well  to  make  such 
an  assertion.     The   hon.  Member  looked 
back   with   regret  to   the  period  of    the 
Reform  Bill,  but  yet  he  admitted  that  all 
the  alarms  he  felt  at  the  time  were  ground- 
less.    He  held  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
present  measure;    but  he   should  not  be 
alarmed  now,  and  believe  that  those  who 
wei-e  bringing  in  this  ••peddling"  measure 
were  doing  no  more  to  realise  anticipation 
of  disaster  than  they  had  done  in  intro- 
ducing the  original  Reform  Bill.  As  to  the 
Bill  now  introduced,  it  was  to  him  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Lord.     He,  unlike  the  learned 
Lord,  could  go  back  to  the  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  when,  as  a  Reformer,  he 
proposed  a  change  in  the  Scotch  borough 
system.    At  that  time  he  was  met  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  Scotland  who 
were  determined  to  stand  by  the  represen- 
tative system  as  it  then  existed.     He  was 
now,  however,  told  that  great  advantage 
had  arisen  from  the  popular  franchise  in 
Scotland  which  had  since  been  given,  and 
that  the  people  had  made  good  and  proper 
use  of  it.     He  was  certain  that  that  would 
be  the  case;  and,  therefore,  was  it  that  he 
desired  to  see  that  franchise  further  ex- 
tended.    He  was  opposed  to  an  arbitrary 
line  being  drawn,  by  which  one  man  should 
have  the  privilege  of  electing  a  Member  of 
Porliament,  and  another  man,  equally  va- 
luable to  society,  should  bo  deprived  of 

Mr,  Hume 


that  privilege,  or  rather  of  that  right;  for 
he  diifered  from  the  noble  Lord   at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  would  not 
call  it  a  privilege.     The  noble  Lord  would 
soon  be  called  upon  to  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  his  authority  in  support  of  that 
strange  doctrine  which  he  had  laid  down— - 
that  every  man  in  society  had  not  a  right 
to  elect  Members  to  represent  his  interest 
in  Parliament.     Men  who  associated  to- 
gether and  formed  a  community  resigned 
such  of  dieir  natural  rights  as  it  was  found 
convenient  for  them  to  do  for  the  general 
benefit,  while  they  retained  all  those  which 
could  be  exercised  by  each  individual  with- 
out detriment  to  the  general  weal.     The 
noble  Lord,  however,  had  broached  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine,  and  in  doing  so  was  laying 
the  ground  for  continual  agitation  on  the 
subject.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  only  wished  he 
could  live  for  twenty  years  longer,  to  trou- 
ble the  noble  Lord  every  year.     He  should 
certainly  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
noble  Lord;  for  the  doctrine  he  bad  pro- 
mulgated was  decidedly  at  variance  with 
all  sound  policy  and  common  sense.     It 
was  entirely  at  variance  with  that  principle  ' 
of  justice  on  which  he  ought  to  place  the 
population  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
rights  they  were  entitled   to  enjoy.     Ho 
would  ask  the  learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate) why  Scotland  should  not  be  placed 
ou  the  some  footing  as  England  ?     ^hy 
not  give  a  40^.  freehold  franchise  to  Scot- 
land ?    If  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) had  wished  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
to  save  trouble,  expense,  and  annoyance, 
he  would  have  made  one  registration  both 
for  England  and  Scotland  sufficient  for  all 
municipal    and    Parliamentary   purposes. 
Why  should  not  a  man  who  voted  for  a 
municipal   officer  equally  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  jf 
A  more  trustworthy  class  than  the  muni- 
cipal voters  did  not  exist.     He  did  not, 
however,  disapprove  of  all  the  doings  of 
the  noble  Lord.     In  bringing   down  the 
franchise  to  52.,  the  noble  Lord  had  acted 
wisely,  but  he  ought  to  have  gone  further. 
With  regard  to  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
it   was    impossible  the  present    proposal 
could   be  considered   satisfactory.     Some 
of  the  counties  had  not  more  than  2,000 
electors,  and  yet  it  was  intended  to  con- 
tinue a  system  which  was  discreditable  to 
the  Legislature,  and  an  insult  to  the  people. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  sanction  such 
a  stigma  on  the  population  of  the  counties, 
but  extend  to  them  the  same  franchise  as 
was  to  be  given  to  the  towns.     Without 
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further  into  the  question  now,  he 

observe  that  while  he  was  willing  to 

everything  which  tended  to  a  step 

Ird  in  the  emancipation  of  his  coun- 

m,  and  by  which  the  basis  of  the  con- 

m  would  be  widened,  while  at  the 

time  the  Crown  and  the  proper  autho- 

of  the  country  were  maintained,  he 

^▼ed  that  in  order  to  give  the  people  an 

litest  in  good  government,  the  more  the 

^  ige  was   extended   the   better.      He 

ted  this  a  peddling  measure,  and  one 
nriiich  would  cause  a  Reform  Bill  every 
fhwr.  The  noble  Lord  would  do  well  to 
^sider  the  question  of  triennial  Parlia- 
illtlits  and  the  ballot,  the  absence  of  which 
iir^Mr.  Hume)  thought  the  greatest  de- 
fe0i  of  this  measure. 

Me.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  rose,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  remarks 
mom  the  details  of  the  Bill;  these  he 
iDOtdd  reserve  till  it  came  to  a  second 
*^Mlliig;  but  he  wished  to  put  a  question 
)o  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  with  regard 
16  a  circumstance  which  took  place  on  the 
Irst  Reform  Bill.  It  was  well  known  to 
ill  Scotchmen,  that,  in  ascertaining  the 
nine  of  property  in  Scotland  which  gave 
ibe  franchise,  the  fact  of  its  beins:  charo^ed 
nth  debt  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
rboB,  if  a  house  of  the  yearly  value  of 
tot  was  saddled  with  nn  incumbrance  of 
lOK.f  it  still  conferred  the  franchise. 
Whtkt  he  desired  to  know  then  was,  if  it 
ras  intended  by  the  present  Bill  to  make 
;he  qualification  a  bond  fide  one,  and  in 
iseertaining  its  value  make  allowance  for 
ihe  amount  of  debt  with  which  it  might 
>e  charged  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  was  under- 
[tood  to  say  that  the  law  of  Scotland  did 
lot  at  present  require  that  the  property 
lioald  be  free  from  debt,  in  order  to  give 
\  right  of  voting.  The  present  Bill  would 
tontain  provisions  on  that  subject  intended 
o  prevent  that  state  of  the  law  being 
kbused,  in  the  way  of  creating  fictitious 
otes.  The  subject  had  been  made  a  mat- 
er of  consultation,  the  result  of  which  was. 
hat  no  alteration  in  the  law  should  be 
nade  in  any  other  respect.  He  should  be 
eady  at  a  future  day  to  explain  the  rea- 
ons  for  that  decision.  Scotland  having 
k  very  perfect  system  of  registration  of 
ities,  stood  in  a  different  position  from 
England  with  regard  to  the  power  of  par- 
ies to  make  real  property  the  subject  of 
Tedit,  and  he  thought  it  would  consider- 
khly  limit  the  right  of  voting,  and  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  ordinary  and  hond 
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fide  transactions,  were   they  to  alter  the 
law. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  thought  that  if  the 
Bill  were  accurately  described  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  when 
he  said  that,  instead  of  improving  the 
representation  either  of  counties  or  bo- 
roughs, it  would  only  lead  to  continual 
agitations  upon  the  subject,  then  it  was 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  fruits  of 
the  noble  Lord*s  labours  should  be  so 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  House.  To 
him  it  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  question  of  this 
kind,  and  when  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
referred  to  what  took  place  on  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he  did  not  also 
notice  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
was  on  that  occasion  taken,  after  an  extra- 
ordinary debate,  upon  the  question  of  the 
county  representation  in  Scotland.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  the  House  that  the 
county  representation  of  Scotland  should 
be  revised,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Members  who  should  appear  in  this  House 
as  the  representatives  of  Scotch  coun- 
ties; and  its  attention  was  called  to  the 
circumstance  that  several  of  the  great 
counties  of  Scotland — Perthshire.  Aber- 
deenshire, Lanarkshire,  and  Inverness- 
shire — all  of  them  having  immense  po- 
pulations and  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty, returning  to  this  House  but  one 
Member  each,  whilst  insignificant  boroughs 
in  England,  with  not  one-tenth  of  their 
populations,  or  of  their  importance  in  point 
of  property,  returned  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament ?  The  proposition  made  by  Sir 
George  Murray  upon  this  subject  had  the 
support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  it  had  the 
reluctant,  the  avowedly-reluctant,  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  Jeffrey;  and  his  (Mr.  Stu- 
art's) hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bruce),  who  had 
declared  his  change  of  opinion  upon  other 
matters,  seemed  to  have  changed  his  opin- 
ion also  on  that;  for  if  he  (Mr.  Stuart) 
was  not  mistaken,  his  hon.  Friend  voted 
at  that  time  for  Sir  G.  Murray's  Amend- 
ment. Well,  a  proposition,  reluctantly 
opposed  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  founded 
upon  justice  and  common  sense,  was  at 
least  entitled  to  consideration  in  bringing 
forward  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
circumstances  and  the  situation  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  larger  Scotch  coun- 
ties were  very  extraordinary  indeed;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment should  be  applied  to  this  point, 
they  would  give  it  their  full  and  fair  con- 
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sideration,  and  introduce  some  proposal  | 
which  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  an  ; 
independent  Member  of  the  House  to  raise 
a  discussion  upon  the  subject.  Let  them 
take  the  case  of  the  county  of  Inverness, 
with  a  population  of  above  100,000,  and 
they  would  find  that  little  short  of  one-half 
of  that  county  was  in  the  Western  Isles, 
totally  dissociated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  countv,  with  interests  altotjether  differ- 
ent  from  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  in  the  same 
county  on  the  eastern  coast.  He  submit- 
ted it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  whether  a  more  reason- 
able proposal  could  be  made  than  that  the 
county  of  Inverness  should,  in  future,  like 
some  of  the  counties  of  England,  be  con- 
stituted of  two  divisions,  each  of  which 
should  return  its  own  Member  to  this 
House  ?  He  mentioned  this  proposition 
with  no  hostile  view,  but  with  the  view 
of  making  this  Bill  something  which 
should  really  improve  the  representation 
of  Scotland,  and  render  it  worthy  of  a 
measure  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  while  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose upon  the  general  principle  of  widen- 
ing the  basis  of  representation  in  Scotland, 
he  differed  from  him  with  regard  to  making 
payment  of  rates  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  that  country,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  people 
were  not  rated  at  all.  He  had  not  yet 
heard  whether  the  405.  freeholders  in  Scot- 
land were  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  in  England.  He  hoped,  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  the  House  would 
have  that  matter  cleared  up  to  its  satisfac- 
tion. He  might  say  that  he  cordially  ap- 
proved of  that  part  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  Bill  intended  to  put  ^  stop  to  the 
practice  of  fictitious  voting. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  he  always 
held  the  principle  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  hand  in  hand.  He 
considered  that  the  Bill  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  casting  an  extraordinary  reflec- 
tion on  the  property,  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  should  only  be  represented  in  that 
House  by  53  Members.  He  agreed  with 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  John  Stuart), 
with  respect  to  the  large  Scotch  counties. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  Aberdeenshire, 
with  its  immense  population  and  its  exten- 
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nive  trade,  and  when  he  knew  that  it  only 
sent  one  Member  to  Parliament,  and  that 
no  addition  was  to  be  made  in  its  represen- 
tation by  this  Bill,  he  said  such  a  state  of 
things  was  exceedingly  unjust  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  and  to  that  populous  and 
thriving  district  of  it  in  particular.  He 
should  reserve  his  opinion  upon  the  details 
of  the  Bill  itself  until  it  came  before  the 
House;  but  he  did  trust  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  large  counties  and  cities  in 
Scotland,  some  alteration  would  be  made 
in  it  before  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  When  he  looked  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  containing,  with  its  suburbs,  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  only  send- 
ing two  Members  to  Parliament,  while 
miserable  places  like  Harwich,  and  others, 
returned  each  two,  he  said  this  Bill  would 
only  be  an  instalment  of  the  reform  in  the 
representation  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  a  right  to  look  to  in  future.  He 
would  accept  the  measures  proposed  by 
Government  as  an  instalment  of  justice  as 
regarded  England  and  Ireland;  but  that 
portion  of  them  which  regarded  Scotland 
he  considered  as  utterly  unjust. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 
(I«  ELAND). 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
Right  of  Voting  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Representation  of  the  People  in  Ire- 
land, and  said,  that  the  question  of  the 
Irish  franchise  having  been  so  recently 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the 
Bill  he  now  proposed  to  introduce  would 
not  deal  so  extensively  with  that  subject 
as  it  would  have  done  had  not  the  subject 
been  so  recently  before  Parliament.  The 
House  would  remember  that  in  the  year 
1850  it  was  his  duty,  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  extinction  of  the  county  con- 
stituencies in  Ireland,  to  submit  for  their 
acceptance  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  representation  in  that  country.  The 
House  would  also  remember  that  at  that 
period  the  measure  to  which  he  alluded 
underwent  very  great  discussion,  and  he 
believed  there  was  scarcely  a  Gentleman 
in  the  House  who  was  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  was  absolutely 
necessary.     At  that  time  the  county  re- 
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presentation  for  Ireland  gave  about  27,000 
electors;  that  was  to  say,  there  was  that 
number  of  electors  on  the  register,  though 
the  actual  number  was  considerably  below 
it.  He  had  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  year 
1848  to  place  the  county  franchise  on  a 
new  basis,  namely,  that  of  rating;  but 
that  Bill  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  In 
1850  he  introduced  it  again,  and  had  the 
satisfaction,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  of  €nal1y  passing  it  into  a  law. 
The  effect  of  that  enactment  upon  the 
representation  of  Ireland  might  now  be 
fairly  judged  of  from  the  returns  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  comparing 
the  number  of  county  electors  on  the 
register  before  and  after  the  passing  of 
that  Act.  [Parliamentary  Papers,  No. 
,  Session  1852.]  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  that  measure  the  number  of 
county  electors  upon  the  register  was 
27,0()(),  being,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
a  far  greater  number  than  the  bond  fide 
county  electors  really  amounted  to.  The 
state  of  the  county  franchise  there  at  the 
present  moment  was  as  follows :  Instead  of 
the  27,180  electors  who  were  on  the  re- 
gister before  the  Act  of  1850,  the  effect 
of  that  measure  had  been  to  increase  the 
number  to  135,645.  He  believed,  more- 
over, that  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  had 
worked  satisfactorily;  therefore  the  Bill 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  should  now  bring  in,  was  not  designed 
to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  the 
county  franchise.  But  the  state  of  things 
with  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs  in  Ire- 
land presented  a  widely-ditferent  aspect. 
Under  the  registration  system,  before  the 
existing  law  was  passed,  the  number  of 
voters  upon  the  register  for  counties  of 
cities,  and  counties  of  towns  and  for  bo- 
roughs in  Ireland,  was  as  follows — though, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  county  constitu- 
encies, the  number  of  bond  fide  electors 
was,  in  reality,  much  less.  The  numbers 
which  appeared  at  that  time  on  the  regis- 
ter were — for  counties  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  towns,  21,863,  and  for  boroughs, 
11,993.  These  numbers,  he  should  repeat, 
were  known  to  be  far  beyond  the  real 
bond  fide  number  of  voters  at  that  period. 
Several  severe  and  closely-contested  elec- 
tions showed  that  the  actual  number  of 
voters  was  considerably  less.  But,  taking 
those  numbers  as  they  stood  on  the  regis- 
ter in  1850,  what  did  the  returns  show  to 
be  the  number  on  the  register  since  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  of  that  year  ?     It  ap- 


peared that  the  number  on  the  register  in 
the  year  1851  for  counties  of  cities  or 
towns  was  20,255,  and  for  boroughs  was 
8,046;  thereby  showing  that  the  constitu- 
encies had  not  increased,  but  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  elec- 
tors, as  compared  with  the  year  1850 
under  the  old  law.  Now,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  that  the  Act  of  1850  sliould 
extend  the  number  of  voters;  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  a  decrease  had  been  the  re- 
sult. The  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill, 
which  he  hoped,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  to  introduce  this  evening,  would 
therefore  be  to  reduce  the  borousrh  fran- 
chise  in  Ireland  from  an  8Z.  rating  to  a  51, 
rating.  It  would  be  further  observed, 
upon  reference  to  the  returns  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  that  the  number  of  voters 
in  many  of  the  boroughs  in  Ireland  was 
exceedingly  small;  and  that  the  number  in 
the  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns 
was  in  everv  instance  above  500.  There- 
fore  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  mea- 
sures whatever,  further  than  the  reduction 
of  the  voting  qualification  from  an  SI.  to 
a  51.  rating,  so  far  as  regards  the  counties 
of  cities  and  the  counties  of  towns;  but 
as  regarded  ihe  towns  where  the  number 
of  voters  was  in  many  instances  exceed- 
ingly small,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  the 
same  principle  as  the  Bill  brought  in  by 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  ap- 
plied to  England — a  principle  which  was 
recommended  when  the  Bill  of  1832  was 
before  the  House — and  associate  with  such 
boroughs  certain  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, situate  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining 
county,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  voters. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  in  every  instance 
where  the  number  of  electors  now  upon 
the  register  did  not  amount  to  400,  to 
associate  with  the  parent  borough  one  or 
more  towns  in  its  vicinity  in  the  same  or 
the  neighbouring  county,  and  so  increase 
the  number  of  voters.  By  reference  to 
the  returns  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
seen  that  this  provision  of  the  Bill  would 
affect  every  borough  in  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  only  of  Belfast  and  Newry.  He 
would  not  at  present  enter  further  into  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  and  the  provisions  it 
contained  for  registration,  polling,  and  the 
rest  of  the  necessary  machinery.  The 
Bill  would  not  be  a  very  long  one;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  plan  it  was  intended  to 
carry  out  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  thought  that  a  more 
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unnecessary    Bill   had  never   been   intro- 
duced; but  be  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  the  principle  of 
which  the  House  had  afHimed  in  the  case 
of  England,  and  he  was  willing  to  look  at 
it  as  a   measure  which   the    Government 
proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  remedy   the  evils  of  Ireland.     It 
required  the  genius  of  a  statesman  to  dis- 
cover  the   necessity  for  altering,  at   the 
present  moment,  the  franchise  in  Ireland. 
He  must,  however,  congratulate  the  right 
hon.    Baronet   on  being  himself  the  indi- 
vidual to  discern  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing his  own    Reform    Bill,  which,  be    it 
remembered,    was    yet     scarcely    twelve 
months  old.     It  escaped  all  common  un- 
derstanding why  the  Ministry  should  be 
so  anxious  to  pass  the  present  measure. 
Supposing  that  the  Government  had  been 
compelled  by  some  great  outburst  of  public 
feeling   to    introduce    this    Bill,    he    had 
turned  back  to  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions;  and  on  looking 
to  the  petition  that  had  been  presented  to 
the    House,    in  favour   of    Parliamentary 
Reform  in  Ireland,  he  found  that  in  1850 
there  was  one  petition,  signed  by  49  per- 
sons, for,  and  one  petition,  signed  by  39 
persons,  against,  that  measure — majority 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  10.     He  found  that  in 
1851,  the  return  as  to  the  petitions  from 
Ireland    respecting   Parliamentary  reform 
was  **  niZ. "    And,  indeed,  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  in  Ire- 
land, any  body  of  individuals,  in  a  respectable 
position  of  life,  to  set  their  hands  and  sig- 
natures to  any  petition  praying  the  House 
to  extend  the  franchise,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  country,  to  bl.  householders. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  find  such  petitioners  ;  because  he 
knew  it  was  a  general  conviction  that  such 
an  extension  would  be  a  measure  to  trans- 
fer political  power  from   those  best  fitted 
by  their  education  and  position  to  possess 
it,    to  those  who  were    least  quaUfied  to 
enjoy  it.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) grounded  his  proposal  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform   in  respect  to  England  upon 
the  great  increase  of  late  years  of  news- 
paper  circulation    and    newspaper   know- 
ledge among  the   people.     But  the  same 
reasons  could   not  be  adduced  in   regard 
to    Ireland.      The    Government    of     the 
noble    Lord    had    been    very    unceremo- 
nious in  its  treatment  of   newspaper  edi- 
tors   in    Ireland,  inasmuch    as  the    noble 
Lord  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  transport   a 
good  many  of  them;  and  as  to  those  who 
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had  escaped  prosecutions,  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Government  in  Ireland  had 
bitterly  regretted  their  escape,  alleging  as 
a  reason  that  the  instructors  of  the  public 
and  of  the  popular  mind  in  Ireland  were 
in  the  habit  of  inculcating  lessons  which 
were  opposed  to  all  order,  and  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  country.    The  ground» 
of  the  Government  measure  failed,  there- 
fore, in  reference  to  his  (Mr.  Whiteside's) 
unfortunate   country.      He   would    admit, 
however,  most  readily  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge in  Ireland;  for  it  had  been  recently 
remarked  by  the  police  that  the  Ribbon 
notices  were  written  in  a  much  better  style 
than    was   formerly  the   case — the  hand- 
writing was  better,  and  the  orthography 
more    correct  ;    and   if    the    noble   Lord 
would  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the  rea- 
son of  this  was  that  some  of  the  school- 
masters who  were  paid  out  of  the  national 
funds  were  the  writing  preceptors  of  these 
Ribbonmen.     What   was  the  case   now  ? 
That  very  gentleman  whose  case  had  re- 
cently been   before   the   world,   and  who 
was  now  lingering  in  torture  and  upon  the 
point  of  death,  had  been  shot  because  he 
had  signed  as  a  magistrate  the  commit- 
ment of  a  schoolmaster  who  had  been  de- 
detected  in  the  act  of  writing  a  Ribbon 
notice.      Well,  that   confederacy   was   in 
most  active   and   formidable  existence  in 
several   towns;    and  the  first  result  of  a 
measure   of    this    description,    decreasing 
the  sufi'rage  test,  would  be  greatly  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  that  body.     The  de- 
scription given  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
of  the   Reform  Bill   of  1850— that   Bill 
which   they  were  now  again  to  reform — 
was,  that  it  ought  to  be  received  as  a  wise, 
just,  and  liberal  measure.     But  the  con- 
demnation of  this  Bill  was  to  be  found  in 
the  reasons  offered  for  the  first  Bill.     The 
registration  under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1850 
had  only  just   been  completed;   110,000 
persons  had  been  added  to  the  constitu- 
ency, but  they  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  new  power,  and 
they   had   never   had   a   general   election 
in  Ireland  since  they  had  obtained  those 
advantages,  under  a  measure  described  as 
wise,  liberal,  and  just.     There  had  been 
no    instances    of    corruption   at    isolated 
elections,   because     there    had    been    no 
j  Coppock.      The    last    Reform    Bill    had 
never    yet  been    tried,   and    yet   it   was 
!  under  such  circumstances  that  the  right 
hon.   Baronet   came   forward  to  condemn 
his  own  Reform  Bill,  and  to  declare  that 
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it  was  necessary   to   the   peace  of    Ire- 
land  that  we    should   have  another   Re- 
form  Bill;    and  the  prohahility  was  that 
they   were  to  have  a  reformed  Reform 
Bill  every  year  they  lived.     Concurrently, 
however,  with  this   vast   increase  of  the 
Irish  constituency,  there  had  heen  a  vast 
diminution  of  population.     The  reason  al- 
leged hy  the  hon.  Member  for  Athlone  (Mr. 
Keogh),  in  1850,  as  necessitating  the  Bill 
of  that  year,  was,  that  the  population  was 
8,105,000.     But  what  was  it  now  ?     Let 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  look  to  the  emigra- 
tion returns,  and  he  would  find  that  in  1851 
alone  the  emigration  from  Ireland  amounted 
to  279,000 — the  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion was  immense.  What  possible  necessity, 
then,  could  there  be  for  a  Bill  like  this  I 
Who  had  called  for  it  ?     Who  had  asked 
for  it  ?    Who  had  expected  it  ?    Why,  not 
one  man  in  Ireland.    Therefore  the  Govern- 
ment was  without  any  justification  for  this 
proposal,  and   in   particular  was  without 
justification  in  contemplating  a  system  of 
patching  the  representation  by  the  associa- 
tion of  the  small  boroughs  with  the  small 
towns  essentially  of  the  counties — a  system 
which  had  never  existed  in  Ireland  during 
the  five  centuries  in  which  they  had  had 
Parliamentary   representation.      The   Bill 
was  entirely  a  mistake,  and  it  was  only 
to   be   described    as   a   Bill   for  handing 
political    power   to   those  who   were   dis- 
qualified  to  exercise   it.     On   one    point 
in  connexion  with  thin  measure  he  could 
congratulate  the  right  hon.   Baronet.     It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Whiteside)  that  the 
separation   of  the  Irish  and  English  Bill 
was  judicious;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
fate  of  the  English  Bill,  he  thought  he 
might    rely    upon    the    good   sense    and 
discretion   of    Parliament    to    reject    the 
Irish  Bill.     On  another   point  he  had  to 
ask   the  right   hon.  Baronet  a  question; 
or  he    would    put    the    question    to    his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  whom   he 
taw  opposite  (Mr.  Hatchell),  and  who  had 
probably  just  returned  from  the  Mouaghan 
Commission.      He   had   aeked   the   right 
hon.  Baronet  the  other  evening  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  reform  the  jurors*  lists  of 
Ireland  ?  and  the  answer  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was,  that  no  reply  could  be  given 
until   the   return   of  the   right  hon.    and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.     On 
seeing  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
he  (Mr.   Whiteside)  had  repeated  the  in- 
quiry, and  he  was  then  informed  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill. 


By  the  last  Reform  Bill — or,  to  speak  more 
distinctly,  by  the  last  but  two  or  three — it 
was  intimated  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
current alteration  in  the  jurors'  lists,  and 
a  Jurors'  Bill  followed  the  Reform  Bill — 
the  principle  being  that  a  10^  voter  ought 
to  be  also  a  juror;  and  the  noble  Lord,  in 
introducing  his  Reform  Bill  for  England, 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  said  with  truth  the 
other  evening,  that  it  was  a  very  reasonable 
thing  that  a  man  qualified  to  serve  on  a 
jury  should  not  be  disqualified  to  vote  for 
a  Member  of  Parliament.     He  (Mr.  White- 
side) now  wanted  to  know  from  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  or  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  whether  the  Government  in- 
tended to  look  the  country  in  the  face  and 
to  propose  that  the  precedent  established 
in   connexion  with  the  first  Reform    Bill 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Bill  which  had 
been   promised,  though  probably   hastily, 
by  his   hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney General  for   Ireland.     In   certain 
districts  in  Ireland  the  effect  of  creating 
51.  jurors  would  be  just  this,  to  transfer 
the  Ribbonman  from  the  dock  to  the  jury 
box,  and  the  execution  of  criminal  justice 
in  that  country  would  no  longer  be  difficult, 
but   would   become    impossible.      It   was 
therefore   of    great   importance   that   the 
House  should  know  whether  this  phantom, 
this  Reform  Bill,  was  likewise  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  new  Jurors'  Bill.     If  that 
indeed  were  to  be  announced  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,   nothing  would 
remain  for  the  weak  and  innocent  in  Ire- 
land but  to  prepare  for  death,  and  for  the 
strong  men  but  to  take  up  arms  and  pre- 
pare to  defend  then^elves  against  a  confed- 
eracy which  it  appeared   was  already  so 
strong  and  united  as  to  have  defied  at  the 
Monaghan  Commission  all  the  abilities  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  backed 
by  a  corps  of  Queen's  Counsel  to  procure 
even  a  single  conviction. 

Mr.  hatchell  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  observations  were 
made  with  a  double  view :  first,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  Reform  Bill;  and,  next,  to 
bring  under  discussion  some  intended  Bill 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  juries  in 
Ireland.  As  to  the  latter,  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect  him 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  measure 
which  was  not  now  before  the  House.  As 
to  the  former  point,  the  amendment  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  discovered 
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some  great  neglect  or  inaccuracy  in   the 
former  Bill,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
come  again  to  the  House  before  that  Act 
had  obtained  a  trial;  but  he  (Mr.  Hatchell) 
could  only  account  for  his  learned  Friend's 
ignorance  of  the  question  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  House  when 
tliat    measure  was  under   discussion;    be- 
cause there  was  at  that  time  a  strong  de- 
sire expressed  by  several    hon.  Members 
that  there  should  be  engrafted  on  the  Bill 
some  such  provisions  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet now  asked  them  to  adopt;  and,  under 
a  promise  that  the  state  of  the  franchise  of 
the  small  boroughs  and  the  question  of  con- 
necting them  with  adjacent  towns  would  be 
considered  at  a  future  period,  the  Bill  passed 
without  the  Amendments  which  had  been 
proposed.     It  would,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been 
treating  the  House  to  some  of  that  declama- 
tion to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  so 
well  accustomed,  without  paying  any  very 
particular  attention  to  facts.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  likewise  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  recent  outrages  in  Ire- 
land, and  appeared  to  attribute  them  to 
the    increase   of  education    amongst    the 
people  of  that  country.     Because,  said  the 
hon.  and   learned  Gentleman,    you    have 
educated  the  people,  they  are  enabled  to 
dictate  and  write  better  English  in  their 
threatening  notices  to  landlords.    Such  are 
the  hon.   and  learned  Gentleman's  senti- 
ments touching  the  education  of  the  Irish 
people;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man    went    further,    and    made    use    of 
expressions    with    regard    to  a   great   na- 
tional institution   which  he  (Mr.  Hatchell) 
thought   ought   not    to    have    been   used 
in   that  House.      The  hon.   and   learned 
Gentleman   told  them  the  magistrate  on 
whom  a  murderous  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted was  attacked  as  he  was  returning 
from   having   signed   the  <Jommittal  of  a 
master  of  a  national  school  for  writing  a 
threatenrog  notice.     The  fact  followed  the 
committal  certainly;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  that  worthy  and  exemplary  magistrate 
had,  from  time   to  time,  been  warned  of 
his  danger  long  before,  and  that  the  as- 
sassins who  fired  at  him  had  been  lying  in 
wait  for  some  time  before,  and  at  a  distance 
of  some  miles  from  the  town  in  which  he 
signed   the   committal,  and  therefore    the 
attack  on    him    arose,  not  from  the  fact 
stated,  but  from  circumstances  connected 
with  the  agrarian  outrages  of  that  district. 
had  called  attention  to  this  because  the 
leai     d  Gentleman  had  endea 
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voured  to  draw  a  false  conclusion  by  beg- 
ging premises  which  he  was  not  justified  in 
assuming. 

Mr.   GROGAN  said,  he   had  the   ad- 
vantage  over  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.    Whiteside)  in  possessing  a  seat  in 
that  House  in  1850,  and  he  could  assure 
the    right    hon.    and    learned   Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.   Hatchell)   that  he  remem- 
bered no  such  promise  or  understanding  as 
that  now  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
measure  of  that  date.     What  he  did  re- 
member was  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
such  understanding;  for  on  a  specific  and 
positive  Motion  being  made  by  his  hon. 
colleague  (Mr.  Reynolds)    to    reduce   the 
proposition  of  the  Government  from  an  81. 
to  a  51,  rating  clause,  a  division  took  place, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government 
was   thrown  into   the   scale   against  that 
Amendment.     He  would   not  oppose  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill;  but  he  must  pro- 
test at  the  outset  against  the  wanton  agi- 
tation  into   which   the    Government   had 
plunged  Ireland  in  introducing  these  dif- 
ferent Reform  Bills.     But  for  the  present 
Government,  nothing  whatever  would  have 
been  heard  of  an   Irish  Reform  Bill;  and 
he  could  consider  these  successive   mea- 
sures as  neither  more  nor  less  than  traps 
to  catch  the  wavering  support  of  certain 
unattached   parties,   without  whose  occa- 
sional  assistance    Her  Majesty's   present 
Ministers  would  be  utterly  unable  tu  keep 
their  places. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  was  perfectly  justified  in  what 
he  said  in  reference  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ennis- 
killen.  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  did  not  allude  to  any  statement 
which  was  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
last  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  as  to  reducing 
the  borough  franchise  from  8Z.  to  5i.,  but 
what  he  did  allude  to  was  the  very  general 
wish  which  was  expressed,  on  the  part  of 
Irish  Members,  that  a  plan  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  should  be  introduced  into  that 
Bill,  for  embracing  other  towns  and  bo- 
roughs in  Ireland  than  those  which  already 
possessed  the  franchise,  and  in  whicli  the 
body  of  electors  was  then  too  small,  and 
would  still  continue  to  be  too  small  under 
the  measure  then  proposed  to  be  passed. 
In  answer  to  that  call,  I  said  I  thought 
there  were  many  objections  to  such  a  pro- 
position, but  at  all  events,  it  eiight  not  to 
be  adopted  hastily;  I  did  promise,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  receive  the  future  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Government.  To  these 
facts  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  alluded, 
and  he  is  perfectly  right  in  his  recollection 
that  such  was  the  view  taken  hy  the  Go- 
▼eminent.  Well  now.  Sir,  when  we  had, 
in  accordance  with  all  that  was  said  in 
1848,  and,  indeed,  from  1837  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land, we  had  to  consider  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  Act  of  1850  which 
reqnired  further  amendment.  It  will  he 
recollected  that  at  the  time  some  Irish 
Memhers  said  that,  instead  of  the  franchise 
being  extended,  it  would  be  considerably 
restricted  in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland.  It 
was  stated  that  the  8Z.  franchise  would  di- 
minish the  number  of  electors.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  near  me,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  had  a  contrary  impression; 
bnt  when  we  come  to  the  facts,  it  appears 
that  while  by  the  former  return  there  were 
in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
the  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  11,993 
electors,  there  are  by  the  last  returns  only 
8,046.  There  is,  therefore,  a  reduction 
of  upwards  of  3,000  (nearly  4,000)  in  that 
small  number;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
particular  instances,  we  are  still  more 
startled  by  the  results.  We  find  that  in 
some  cases  the  numbers  stand  as  follows : 
—in  Armagh,  318;  Athlone.  181;  Ban- 
don,  209;  Carlow,  237;  Cashel,  111; 
Clonmel,  379;  Coleraine.  222;  Down- 
patrick,  236;  Dundalk,  267;  Dungannon, 
158;  Dungarvon,  314;  Ennis,  143;  En- 
niskillen,  172;  Kinsale,  139;  Lisburn, 
188;  Mallow,  143;  New  Ross,  171;  Port- 
arlington,  71;  Sligo,  336;  Tralee,  228; 
Wexford,  348;  and  Youghal,  261.  So 
that,  whether  we  looked  to  the  general 
numbers,  or  whether  we  looked  to  the 
numbers  of  each  particular  borough,  we 
did  consider  it  reasonable  further  to  extend 
the  franchise,  and  to  endeavour  to  ensure 
a  larger  number  of  electors  in  these  small 
boroughs.  It  does  appear  to  me,  that 
with  such  facts  before  us,  there  were  good 
primd  facie  grounds  for  introducing  this 
further  measure.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  not 
say  anything  further  on  that  point.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  think  the  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  the  Member  for  En- 
niskillen  (Mr.  Whiteside)  has  chosen  to 
introduce  a  sneer  at  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
with  the  view  of  producing  some  laiiglitcr 
in  the  House,  is  hardly  an  occasion  which 
18  decent  and  proper.     It  is  certainly  true, 


that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  went 
down  to  Monagban  to  prosecute  persons 
who  were  believed,  in  consequence  of  state- 
ments and  of  evidence  laid  before  those 
learned  Gentlemen,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
secret  atrocious  murders.  It  has  cer- 
tainly also  happened,  that  no  person  was 
convicted  before  that  Commission.  There 
has  therefore  been  in  that  case,  I  appre- 
hend, a  failure  of  justice,  and  to  my  mind 
that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  lamentable 
matter.  It  is  one  which  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  deep  concern  to  all  Members  of 
this  House,  if  life  and  property  are  ren- 
dered less  secure  in  these  parts  of  Ireland; 
it  is  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  can  ail'ord 
no  pleasure  to  any  one;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  occasion  for  a  lively  sneer  at  the 
expense  of  a  political  opponent. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  remembered  that 
when  an  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  last  before 
the  House,  the  debate  had  been  conducted 
without  any  heat.  It  was  al^o  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  discussion  on  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  introduced  that  night,  had 
been  in  perfect  good  temper.  He  there- 
fore regretted  that,  on  this  occasion,  on 
the  bringing  forward  of  a  new  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  gall  and  bitterness  should  have  been 
instilled  into  the  debate  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ennis- 
killen.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  evening  was  most  injudi- 
cious. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
fuiglit  have  taken  a  better  opportunity  of 
bearing  his  angry  testimony  against  his 
own  countrymen.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  people 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  described  by 
an  Irishman  to  the  British  senate  as  per- 
jurers and  assassins,  and,  as  such,  unworthy 
to  be  possessed  of  civil  rights.  [Mr. 
Whiteside  :  I  most  distinctly  deny  the 
fact.]  He  was  happy  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  ready  to  deny  the 
fact.  But  what  had  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said?  He  said,  **  If  you  confer 
a  51.  franchise,  you  will  not  be  able  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  because  you  will  have  your 
juries  composed  of  Ribondmen  to  try  their 
confederates.**  It  was  impossible  to  give 
utterance  to  a  more  infamous  libel  on  the 
Irish  people.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
at  the  late  special  commission  at  Monaghan 
the  juries  were  all  Protestants.  They  were 
not  at  all  composed  of  the  peasant  or  of  the 
farmer  class;  they  were  taken  from  the 
gentry  of  the  country.     And  yet,  in  spite 
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of  this,  and  although  the  accused  had  to 
contend  with  all  the  talent  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  a  Protestant  jury  of 
that  country  could  not  agree  in  convicting 
the  very  Rihbonmen  to  whom  the  hon.  and 
learned   Gentleman    alluded.      But  what 
right  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  mix  this  question  with  the  question  of 
the   franchise  ?      The   hon.    and   learned 
Gentleman  seemed   to  gloat  on  the  expec- 
tation that  this  Bill,  though  passed  by  the 
House  of   Commons,   would  be  strangled 
elsewhere.    He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would  take 
the  hint;  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord   why  he  had  not  incorporated   this 
miserable  Bill — for  it  was  only  a  miserable 
instalment    of  justice — with   the  English 
Bill  ?  He  could  understand  why  the  Scotch 
Bill  should  be  made  a  separate  Bill,  seeing 
that  tlie  law  of  Scotland  differed  so  widely 
from  the  law  of  England.     But  the  same 
remark  did  not  apply  to  the  law  of  Ire- 
land; and  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  there  should 
not  be  an  incorporation  of  the  English  and 
Irish   Bills.     He  had  some  fears  on   this 
subject.     He  remembered  how  Ireland  was 
treated  when  the  Municipal  Reform   Bill 
was  passed;  and  he  was   under  an  appre- 
hension that  there  was  some    thought  in 
some  quarters  of  playing  the  same  game 
over  as:ain  now.     Were  the  Irish  Members 
to  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  English 
Bill,  and  then  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  in 
respect  to  the  Bill  for  their  own  country  ? 
The  advice  of  the  hoii.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Whiteside)  was  to  leave  mat- 
ters as  they  were.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman   meant  to  say,   **  we  are  very 
well  off  in  Enniskillen.*'     But  in  glancing 
over  the  returns  respecting  the  Parliamen- 
tary cities  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)   saw  reasons  for  thinking  that 
no  man,  however  in  the  abstract  opposed 
to  suffrage  extension,  would  be  disposed  to 
leave  the  existing  state  of  things  in   Ire- 
land unaltered.     He  would  call  attention, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Enniskillou.     That  place,  which  had  the 
honour   (and  he  spoke  without  affectation 
when   he  said  the  honour)   of  sending  the 
hon.    and    learned    Gentleman    to   Parlia- 
ment, possessed  only    172  electors.     The 
hon.  and   learned  Gentleman  did  not  even 
represent  the  172;  he   represented  only  a 
majority  of  the  172;    and  that  majority 
could    not    be    very    imposing.      Why,  if 
the    hon.    and    learned    Gentleman    would 
consent  to  let  those  of  the  people  of  En- 
niskillen  who  were  rated  at  ijl,  be  included 
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in  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  he  would 
only  be  creating  87  electors  more;  and  no 
one  would  pretend  to  say,  that  even  this 
constituency  would   be   sufficiently  large. 
Was  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  the  city  of  Cashd, 
with  its  population  of  8,000,  ought  only  to 
have    III    Parliamentary   voters?     Take 
the  case  of  Portarlington.     Portarlington 
had  only  71  voters.     The  majority  of  71 
was  36;  and  was  a  Member  returned  by 
36  men  a  representative  of  the  people  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland   had   given   the   total   number  of 
electors  in  Ireland  as  28,282.     But  the 
total  had  to  be  still  further  modified.     Oat 
of  the  28,000  they  had  to  deduct  6,0UO 
freemen,  who  voted  in  virtue  of  no  pro- 
perty qualifications  whatever.     In  the  city 
of  Dublin  he  found  3,783  freemen  entitled 
to  vote,  but  not  compelled  to  show  a  pro- 
perty  qualification,   although,   no    doubt, 
many  of  them  could  show  such  a  qualifica- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  possessed  a  double  quali- 
fication.    Now,  how  was  it  that  in  ^he  Bill 
the   freemen   were    to   be    passed   over  ? 
According  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  the  basis  of  all  these  Bills — Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish — was  the  principle 
that  taxation  shall  accompany  representa- 
tion.    If  this  was  so,  were  the  four  thou- 
sand  freemen   in    the   city  of   Dublin   to 
continue   to   possess   the   right  of  voting 
irrespective    of    a    property    test  ?     The 
noble  Lord  was  not  proposing  a  real  Re- 
form Bill  while  he  was  leaving  this  blotch 
on  the  Parliamentary  roll.     For  his  (Mr. 
Reynolds's)  own  part  he  had  no  confidence 
in  this  Bill.     But,  because  he  said  this, 
let  not  hon.  Gentlemen  run  away  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  going  to  join  in  a 
vote  with  a  man  who  had  described  his 
countrymen  as  a  nation  of  perjurers  and 
assassins.      He  acknowledged  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a   Reform    Bill    for   Ireland, 
lie  looked  to  these  returns,  and  he  could 
not  get  over  the  facts.     He  would  remind 
the  House  that  there  were  33  cities  and 
boroughs  in  Ireland  which  returned  Mem- 
bers; and  of  these  33  cities  and  boroughs, 
he  found  four  cities  and  boiK>ughs — Dublin, 
Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Cork — with  a  popu- 
lation in  round  numbers  of  500,000,  re- 
turning   eight    Members.     He    took   the 
remaining  29  boroughs,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  300,0(X),  and  he  found  that 
these  returned  31  Members.     With  such 
a  state  of  things  as  this  existing,  the  hon% 
and  learned  Member  for  Enniskillen  could 
yet  suy  that  we  required  no  reform  at  all« 
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He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  could  not  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and, 
though  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  the 
course  he  should  take  on  this  or  any  other 
Bill,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  helief 
that,  at  all  events,  imperfect  and  contract- 
ed as  the  measure  of  the  Government  was, 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  hoped  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  obstruct  this 
Bill.     The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  blamed 
the  noble  Lord  for  not  having  engrafted 
this  Bill  on  the  English  Reform  Bill,  and 
said,  that  the  law  of  the  two   countries 
was  the  same.     But  there  was  not  a  Gen- 
tleman  in   the   House    besides   the   hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  who  did  not  know  that 
though   the   common   law   might   be   the 
same  in  the  two  countries,  the  statute  law 
had  disturbed  this  uniformity  of  the  law. 
The  mode  of  registration  was  different  in 
Ireland,  and  there  was  a  difference  in  a 
variety  of  other  respects.     It  was,  there- 
fore, more  convenient  that  there  should  be 
a   separate   Bill.     After   what   had   been 
said,  he  need  say  but  little  on  the   bad 
taste  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  in  turning  the  impunity  from  law 
in  Ireland  into  a  joke.     It  was  a  sneer 
unworthy  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.     When  the 
last  Bill  was  before  the  House,  he  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  made  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of   the  country,  and  that  the 
suffrage   should   be   household.     But   the 
House  of  Lords  raised  the  franchise  higher 
than  what  had    been   agreed  to  by  that 
House,  which  was  considered  already  too 
high.      When   it   came   back,    the   noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  said 
the  House  of  Lords  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  had 
passed    this   House   was    a    compromise. 
The   Irish    Members,   almost   to   a   man, 
called  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  reject  the 
Lords*  Amendments.     However,  they  were 
agreed   to,   and  the  Bill    passed;    but,   if 
there   was   one   thing    better   understood 
than  another  in  the  country,  it. was  this — 
that  no  Irish  Member  who  had  voted  for  it 
in  any  stage,  considered  it  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question,  and  that   Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  consider  how 
soon    they  could    bring    in    another   Bill. 
After  this  it  was  monstrous  to  hear,  not 
the  hon.  Member  for  Enniskillen,  because 
he  was  not  in  the  House  at  the  time,  but 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Grogan) 
who  was,  say  thnt  that  was  a  settlement 


opportunities  hereafter  for  considering  the 
measure  in  detail,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
make  it  more  effectual  as  a  measure  of 
reform.  He  should  do  his  best  to  make 
suggestions  of  that  kind,  and  to  unite 
with  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  those  sug- 
gestions out.  He  considered  the  Bill  a 
large  concession,  and  one  which  would  go 
far  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  reform 
made  to  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  1851. 

Mr.  ROCHE  was  glad  that  he  had  given 
way  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General,  because  they  had  heard 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  a  cfear 
vindication  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ennis- 
killen (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  said  it  would 
require  the  genius  of  a  statesman  to  dis- 
cover the  necessity  for  this  Reform  Bill. 
Now,  if  that  were  the  case,  every  man  iu 
Ireland  was  a  statesman,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  it  who  did  not  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  enlarged.  Nothing  in  his 
view  could  be  more  unjust  than  that 
Enniskillen,  for  example,  with  its  172 
electors,  should  have  half  as  much  weight 
and  voice  in  that  house  as  the  county  of 
Cork,  which  had  13,000  electors.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
He  was  glad  that  a  measure  substantially 
identical  with  the  English  Reform  Bill  was 
to  be  proposed  for  Ireland.  It  was  true 
that  while  the  limit  was  taken  of  500 
electors  iu  England,  no  alteration  was  to 
be  made  in  the  Irish  boroughs  having  400 
electors.  This,  however,  was  njerely  a 
difference  in  figures,  and  practically  it 
would  be  no  difference  at  all,  because  there 
would  be  the  same  number  grouped  to* 
gether  as  having  under  400  electors  as 
there  would  have  been  if  500  had  been 
taken.  He  trusted  the  Bill  for  Ireland 
would  be  carried  through  by  the  Govern- 
ment |>ari  passu  with  the  English  Reform 
Bill.  Members  opposite  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  English  Bill;  but  when  the  Irish  Bill 
was  brought  in,  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  come  over  them.  He  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Baillie). 
He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  a  speech 
from  that  side  of  the  House.  He  thought 
they  were  going  to  rival  the  noble  Lord  in 
their  desire  for  reform,  but  he  was  sorry 
to  see  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
party.  From  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Enniskillen  and  of  the 
of  the  queetion.     There  would  be  ample   hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  he  feared  that  for 
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the  sake  of  a  party  triumph  they  were 
about  to  strangle  the  Reform  Bill  for  Ire- 
land. Ho  lioped  the  party  opposite  would 
hesitate  before  they  made  Ireland  once 
again  the  battle-field  of  party.  Heaven 
knew  they  had  had  enough  of  that.  He 
applied  that  observation  to  all  parties  in 
that  House.  He  believed  that  much  of  the 
sutferings  of  Ireland,  and  especially  that  of 
the  landlords,  might  be  traced  to  Ireland 
having  been  made  the  battle-field  of  party 
in  that  House,  and  he  warned  them  not  to 
repeat  that  game.  He  guarded  himself 
ngrainst  an  unqualified  approval  of  the  Bill. 
Th^y  had  not  it  yet  before  them  in  detail, 
nor  had  they  the  English  Bill,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  that  he  could  com- 
mit himself  on  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  might  be  said  there  was  something  ano- 
malous in  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill  every 
year ;  and  no  doubt  there  was  some  truth 
in  that.  But  the  Bill  of  last  Session  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  electoral  ma- 
chinery in  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state  that 
it  was  impossible  to  work  it  much  longer 
without  some  alteration  and  improvement. 
One  of  its  defects  was,  that  it  was  based 
on  the  rating  to  the  Poor  Law,  which,  in 
turn,  was  based  upon  a  valuation  in  which 
there  was  no  uniformity.  In  one  union, 
a  man  paying  12^.  a  year  rent  had  a  vote, 
because  he  was  rated  at  the  rent  he  paid; 
while,  in  another  union,  a  man  paying  a 
rent  of  20^.  had  no  vote  because  he  was 
assessed  at  a  10/.  rating.  The  Govern- 
ment ought,  lon;r  ago,  to  have  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  make  the  valuation  uniform,  and 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians.  The  present  franchise 
was  too  high,  and  he  begged  to  express 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
uian  who  had  brought  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NAPIER  would  not  have  inter- 
posed in  the  debate,  only  that  some  of  the 
views  put  forward  by  his  hon.  Friends  the 
Members  for  Enniskillen  and  Inverness, 
had  been  perverted  or  misunderstood.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness  had  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  principle  of  consis- 
tency in  this  matter.  If  towns  having 
small  constituencies  were  locked  together 
so  that  a  certain  number  of  electors  should 
return  a  certain  number  of  representatives, 
how  were  they  to  deal  with  such  consti- 
tuencies as  the  city  of  London,  if  it  was  to 
go  through  the  country  and  give  to  every 
400  electors  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive; but  it  was  not  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Inverness  to  reduce  the 
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franchise  to  51.  and  then  group  them  to- 
gether. The  noble  Lord  had  commented 
on  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Enniskillen;  but 
every  one  who  knew  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
wholly  incapable  of  the  construction  pot 
on  his  observations.  If  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
understood  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  aright,  he  had  only  aaked 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  follow  out  consistently 
his  own  principle — namely,  to  reduce  the 
qualification  of  a  juror  to  that  of  a  51. 
elector,  or  to  enable  51,  electors  to  sit  on 
juries.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  cast  no  reflection 
on  the  conduct  of  the  juries  on  the  late 
trials  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  never- 
theless thought  it  a  perfectly  fair  propo- 
sition to  consider  the  question  whether  the 
man  qualified  to  return  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  would  have  to  deal  with  subjects 
involving  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
empire,  should  be  disqualified  for  the  jury- 
box,  or  vice  versd  ?  The  argument  was  a 
fair  argument ;  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  was 
satisfied,  for  one,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  using,  it  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  seek  to  cast  any  imputation  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  As 
regarded  the  Bill  before  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  did 
not  regard  it  with  any  very  pleasant  anti- 
cipations, with  respect  to  its  operation  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  Earl  who  governed 
that  country  said  on  a  recent  occasion  that 
what  Ireland  wanted  was  peace  and  re- 
pose—  that  men  might  sit  down  and 
pursue  their  several  occupations  calmly. 
This  Bill  would  have  a  contrary  efleet  to 
that  predicated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as 
necessary  for  Ireland;  for  if  year  after 
year  this  question  was  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, the  country  could  not  have  repose. 
He  (Mr.  Napier)  considered,  moreover, 
that  as  the  qualification  for  boroughs  had 
been  fixed  last  year  at  its  prenent  figure, 
by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  there  was  no 
ground  no^v  to  disturb  it.  In  respect  of 
the  small  constituencies,  he  did  not  think 
the  Bill  would  improve  the  representation; 
at  present  these  boroughs  did  not  return 
the  wor»t  Members. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  them,  had  told  them  that  in 
1851  no  exception  was  taken  to  a  8^. 
borough  franchise.  He  remembered  a  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
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tbe  humble  individual  who  now  addressed 
the  House  on  thatr  subject;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  G.  H.  Moore)  left 
the  House  rather  than  vote  for  the  com- 
.promise  that  was  come  to.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Mem> 
•hers  did  distinctly  protest  against  the  8^. 
franchise,  and  told  the  Government  the 
-mistake  they  were  committing,  and  that 
they  would  have  a  miserably  small  borough 
constituency.  The  noble  Lord,  to  his 
great  credit,  now  attempted  to  repair  that 
error;  and  now,  when  he  was  doing  that, 
they  were  told  by  two  lion,  and  learned 
Gentlemen — one  of  them  was  excusable, 
because  he  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
-House  at  the  time;  but  the  other  was  a 
Member  then — that  they  (the  Irish  Mem- 
bers) submitted  to  that  franchise.  He 
found  that  on  the  4th  March,  1850 — the 
question  being  that  bl,  be  substituted  for 
8^. — 32  Irish  Members  voted  in  favour  of 
that  proposition,  and  28  against  it.  They 
asked  at  that  time,  that  the  boroughs 
•should  be  grouped  as  in  Scotland,  and 
that  the  franchise  should  be  lowered  to  51. 
He  was  prepared  to  accept  this  Bill,  and 
he  believed  it  w^ould  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense would  be  occasioned  by  adding  small 
country  places  to  the  small  boroughs,  and 
he  questioned  whether  as  good  a  consti- 
tuency could  be  got  from  these  small 
boroughs  as  by  disfranchising  them,  and 
transferring  their  representation  to  the 
counties  and  lai*ger  towns  and  cities.  That 
would  be  a  better  and  much  more  per- 
manent arrangement  than  the  one  now 
proposed  was  likely  to  be.  Some  of  these 
boroughs  had  increased  in  population  con- 
currently with  the  decrease  in  the  county 
population;  not  from  any  increase  of  in- 
dustry or  prosperity,  but  because  the  people 
who  had  lost  their  land  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  towns,  where  they  swelled  the 
population  from  which  the  future  consti- 
tuencies were  to  be  drawn.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  arrangement  now  proposed  would 
not  be  satisfactory.  lie  (Sir  J.  Young) 
had  no  fears  for  himself  of  a  51.  franchise, 
or  even  a  lower  franchise  than  5L  He 
believed  that  permanency  of  residence  was 
a  more  important  element  than  the  amount 
of  the  qualification.  The  measure  pro- 
posed two  or  three  years  ago  relative  to 
the  Irish  counties  was  a  very  wise  measure. 
Each  party  was  inclined  to  be  satisfied 
with  ity  and,  seeing  this,  he  was  willing  to 
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leave  the  legislation  for  the  boroughs  in 
the  noble  Lord's  hands.  The  difficulty 
was  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  a  permanent  one. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
William  Somerville,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  February  16,  1852. 

Minutes.]     Public  Bill. — 3*  Secretary  of  Bank- 
rupts Office  Abolition. 

AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA— EXPEDITION  TO 

RANGOON. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  since  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  ask  ••  Her  Majesty's  Government  what 
measures  they  intended  to  pursue  during 
this  Session  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
to  Parliament  the  necessary  information 
previous  to  the  termination  of  the  existing 
interest  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
territory  and  revenues  of  India,"  he  had 
found,  from  the  Votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  notice  had  been  given  by 
Ministers  of  a  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject  on  Friday  next  in 
that  House.  All,  therefore,  that  he  should 
ask  of  the  noble  Marquess  now  was  on 
what  day  they  would  move  for  a  similar 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  When 
he  had  the  honour  of  moving  for  a  similar 
Committee  in  the  year  1830,  he  had  pre- 
pared, after  a  labour  of  six  months,  a  mass 
of  information  which  was  ready  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  the  time,  in  order  that  their  Lordships 
in  that  House,  and  hon.  Members  in  the 
other,  might  have  before  them  in  a  com- 
pact shape  all  the  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
financial  condition  of  India,  and  relative  to 
the  working  of  the  measure  for  the  internal 
administration  of  that  country  for  twenty 
years  before.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  had  taken 
the  same  pains  themselves,  and  whether 
they  were  ready  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
same  information  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  India,  and  to  the 
present  condition  of  that  country  ?  He 
begged  leave  to  express  his  earnest  hope 
that  that  information,  which  he  concluded 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  would 
comprise  all  the  papers  necessary  to  throw 
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light  on  his  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough's) 
recall  from  the  Government  of  India  some 
years  ago.  Whatever  might  be  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  others  to  decline  laying  before  Parlia- 
ment the  papers  for  which  on  his  return 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  most  ear- 
nestly pressed,  those  reasons  could  not  exist 
at  present.  Eight  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  his  recall,  and  those  papers  came 
now  within  the  legitimate  domain  of  his- 
tory. The  matters  to  which  they  referred 
had  in  no  respect  any  character  of  secrecy. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
80  long  a  time,  they  could  now  be  discussed 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  He  thought, 
however,  that  at  all  events  it  was  essential, 
previous  to  the  determination  of  Parliament 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  future  go- 
vernment of  India  was  to  be  conducted, 
that  there  should  be  laid  before  it  every 
document  which  could  by  any  possibility 
throw  light  on  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Governor  General  of  India  and 
the  body  from  which  alone,  under  the  law, 
his  orders  and  instructions  as  to  measures 
could  originate.  He  assured  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  desired  the  production  of 
these  documents  not  so  much  from  per- 
sonal motives  and  interests — being  secure 
as  to  the  judgment  which  posterity  would 
form  regarding  the  matters  in  controversy 
between  himself  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors— as  from  thinking  that  their  produc- 
tion was  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  of  history,  more  particularly  as 
to  two  measures  of  great  importance,  he 
meant  the  combined  movements  of  the 
two  armies  on  Cabul  and  Ghuznee  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1842,  and  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  campaign  of  Gwa- 
lior.  There  were  also  other  important 
matters  most  materially  essential  to  the 
future  government  of  India  touched  upon 
in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  1844, 
and  in  the  documents  enclosed  in  that  let- 
ter; and  he  must  once  more  repeat  his 
conviction  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  great  measure 
which  must  shortly  be  submited  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  all  the  documents  should  be 
produced  which  were  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  it. 

As  to  the  other  question  to  which  he 
had  intended  to  draw  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention that  evening,  namely,  the  grounds 
and  objects  of  the  expedition  recently  sent 
to  Rangoon,  it  sd  happened,  that  in  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  new  President  of 
the   Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Fox   Maule)  to 
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the  House  of  Commons,  their  Lordships 
had  been  practically  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the   mail   from    India,   and   that  mail 
seemed  to   have   brought   information   of 
some  importance.    He  confessed,  howeyer, 
that  he  himself  did  not  take  the  same  san- 
guine view  of  the  character  of  that  in- 
formation which  had  generally  been  taken 
by  others.    He  did  not  consider  the  matter 
as  yet  to  be  entirely  settled.     What  be 
had  heard  amounted  to  this,  that  the  King 
of  Ava  had  been  advised — and  he  thought 
wisely  and  properly  advised — to  adopt  to- 
wards us  a  very  diplomatic  and  a  very  ci- 
vilised course  of  proceeding.     He  had  an- 
swered the  requisition  for  indemnity  which 
had  been  sent  him  by  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral   by  expressing  great  regret  that  any 
misunderstanding  should  have  taken  place 
between  bis  Government  and  ours;  he  had 
recalled  or  dismissed  the  Governor  of  Ran- 
goon, and  had  sent  to  that  place  two  per- 
sons who  were  to  hear  all  the  several  eon>- 
plaints  which  had  been  made  against  the 
late  Governor,  and  to  give  an  indemnity  to 
the  sufferers,  wherever  an  indemnity  was 
justly  required.     From  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Ava,  it 
was  inferred  that  the  matter  was  perfectly 
settled.     At  the  same  time  he  saw  that 
the  advisers  of  the  King  of  Ava  had  given 
an  example  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  other  States  which  considered  them- 
selves  wise,    enlightened,    and    civilised. 
They  had  advised  him,  pending  this  dis- 
cussion, and  with  a  view  to  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, to  put  his  people  under  arms; 
and  thus  it  was  said  that  not  less  tlian 
100,000  men — probably,  that  was  an  exag- 
geration, and  that  there  were   not  more 
than  half  that  number — were  now  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon.     The 
King  of  Ava  could  not  have  adopted   a 
course  of  policy  more  advisable  for  him- 
self, whatever  course  he  might  hereafter 
intend  to  pursue.      But,  in  the  meantime, 
what  were  we,  on  our  part,  about  with  re- 
gard to  the  possible  contingency  of  hos- 
tilities ?  for  when  a  requisition  was  sent  to 
a  half-civilised  State  like  that  of  Ava,  hos- 
tility, he  supposed,  was  a  possible  contin- 
gency.    Now,  viewing  the  possible  contin* 
gency  of  hostilities  with  Ava,  he  thought  it 
would'  have  been  advisable  to  reinforce  our 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Tenasserim,  Assam* 
Arracan,  and  Chittagong;  for  when  once  our 
requisition  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Avai  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  tell  in  what  way  or 
on  what  point  the  war  might  break  out.     If 
it  did  break  out,  it  was  quite  as  possible 
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that  the  King  of  Ava  would  take  the  ini> 
tiatiTe,  as  that  the    initiative    should  he 
takeu  by  the  British  GoTernment  in  India; 
and  on  oar  long  common  frontier,  especially 
m  Tenasserim,  and  on  the  side  of  Assam, 
Arracan,  and  Chittagong,  it  was  open  to 
tlie  Burmese  to  make,  at  any  time  or  place, 
an  irmption  which  would  he   excessively 
embarrassing  to  the  Government  of  India. 
To  any  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  last  war  in  Ava,  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  notsafe  for  shipsto  remain  near  Rangoon 
without  occupying  the  point  of  Kemendine 
above  it,  and  that  with  a  force  of  2,000  or 
3,000  men,  for  the  fire-rafts  would  unques- 
tionably be  sent  against  them,  unless  that 
point  was  occupied.  He  thought  that  great 
risk  would  be  incurred  if  such  a  precaution 
were  neglected;  and  if  war  should  break 
oat  without  it,   it  might  be  an  unfortunate 
affair  for  the  Government  of  India.     He 
also  wished  to  know  whether,  before  any 
reqaisition  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Ava 
for  reparation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
British  subjects  in    Rangoon,   any  trust- 
worthy officer  of  ours  was  sent  there   to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  our  representations, 
and  the  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted  ? 
He  could  recollect — it  was  not  so  distant 
an   era — he   could    recollect   the   circum- 
stances of  a   complaint  which  had   been 
brought  under   the  notice  of  the  British 
Government  by  a    certain   Don  Pacifico. 
Athens  rejoiced  in  one  Don  Pacifico;  but 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships  that  there 
were  dozens  of  Don  Pacificoes  at  Rangoon. 
If  there  were  not  the  grossest  ignorance  of, 
or  the  strangest  misrepresentations  about 
Rangoon,  on  thepart  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten about  it,  Rangoon  was  the  sink  of  Asia 
— the  Alsatia  to  which  all  men  went  who 
eould  not  keep  a  footing  elsewhere.     Per- 
sons of  European  origin,  who  had  disco- 
vered that  Asia  was  too  hot  to  hold  them, 
lived  in  Ava,  and  generally  went  to  Ran- 
goon, and  there,  under  the  same,  or  per- 
haps  some    other  name,    endeavoured  to 
gain  a  new  reputation   and  a  new  fortune. 
He  should   not  wish  the  Government   to 
take  any  political  measures  with  regard 
to  Ava,  without  sending  an  officer  there  to 
inquire  into  circumstances.     He  regretted 
that  this  had  not  been  done  in  the  first 
instance;  for  it  was  reported  that  when  the 
Commodore  went  to  Rangoon  with  his  fleet, 
he  found  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  which  had  been  represented  to  him. 
The  Don  Pacificoes  pushed  off  their  boats, 
and  went  on  board  with  representations  of 
the  damage  which  they  said  they  had  sus- 


tained. The  amount  of  the  damage  so  stated 
to  have  been  sustained,  appeared  to  Commo- 
dore Lambert  so  enormous,  that  he  sent — 
very  properly,  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough)  thought — to  Calcutta  for  further 
instructions.  Now,  this  was  a  state  of 
things  rather  alarming.  Taking  into  view 
what  had  been  done  by  the  King  of  Ava, 
they  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  would 
do  justice,  but  that  he  would  do  nothing 
more  than  justice;  that  he  would  not  pay 
any  sum  unless  his  commissioners  awarded 
it.  In  regard  to  this  point,  then,  he  asked 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  on  what  grounds 
an  expedition  was  sent  in  the  first  instance 
against  the  King  of  Ava,  and  whether  any 
attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  representations  on 
which  it  was  sent?  He  also  wished  to 
know,  if  the  noble  Marquess  could  state 
it  without  injury  to  the  public  service, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Government 
in  sending  out  that  expedition,  and  to 
what  extent  they  intend  to  press  on  the 
King  of  Ava,  compliance  with  the  requi- 
sitions that  had  been  made  to  him  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  would  first  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the   noble  Earl — a  question  which 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  noble  Earl 
should   put,  considering   that   the   period 
was   approaching  when  Parliament   must 
consider   the   propriety   of   renewing   the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Not 
only  was  it  correct  that  a  Committee  was 
to  be  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Friday  next,  for  the  investigation  of 
this  important   question,   but   it  was   his 
intention  in  that  House  also  to  propose  a 
Committee  for  a  similar  purpose.     When 
he  moved  for  that  Committee,  as  he  should 
do  on  an  early  day,  he  should  be  most 
happy  if  the  noble  Earl  would  give  him 
his  attention  and  the  Committee  his  at- 
tendance.    It  was   the  wish  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government   to  afford  Parliament 
all  the  information  which  they  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  enable  it  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment on  that  important  question,  involving 
as  it  did  the  fate  of  so  many  millions  of 
persons,  and  of  so  valuable  a  portion  of 
the  interests  of   England.     If  the  papers 
which  he  should  then  produce  did  not  meet 
the  views  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  propose,  either  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Select  Committee,  the 
production  of  such  additional  information 
as  would  throw  light  on  the   subject   to 
which  he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  had 
alluded.     As  to  the  peculiar  papers  con- 
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nectcil  with  the  noble  Earl's  recall  from 
the  Government  of  India — which  took 
place  at  a  period  when  he  had  not  the 
honour  of  heing  in  Her  Majesty's  councils 
— it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  on 
what  grounds  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
acted  when  he  declined  to  make  a  com- 
munication of  them  to  Parliament.  Whe- 
ther it  was  expedient  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion upon  those  papers  now,  and  whether 
they  were  necessary  to  enable  the  country 
to  form  a  right  judgment  on  the  whole  of 
this  great  question,  would  be  a  point  for 
that  Committee  and  for  Parliament  to  de- 
termine. As  he  had  only  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  perusing  those  papers 
within  the  last  few  hours,  he  would  give 
DO  opinion  on  them  at  present.  He  would 
•ay  no  more  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee;  but  the  noble  Lord 
had  proceeded  to  advert  to  a  notice  which 
ho  hail  given  a  week  ago,  and  which  he 
had  courteously  postponed  till  the  return 
of  tlie  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  Parliament.  The  noble  Earl  had  truly 
stated  that  it  had  accidentally  happened — 
and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was 
not  sorry  for  it — that,  simultaneously  with 
his  return,  despatches  had  been  received 
from  India  giving  satisfactory  information 
that  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Ava 
hail  been  obtained  by  the  means  which 
had  been  promptly,  speedily,  and  effica- 
eiouftly  taken  by  the  Government  of  India. 
It  waft  not  for  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) to  state  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Ava  to  give  or  to 
withhold  the  redress  which  ho  had  pro- 
mised. In  the  despatches  he  had  seen, 
there  was  a  primd  facie  case  which  led 
him  to  think  that  there  was  insincerity 
hi  the  proceedings  of  the  King  of  Ava. 
The  state  of  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween us  was  this — and  in  describing  it 
he  slioiild  best  answer  the  peculiar  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl. 
In  the  month  of  June  last,  a  distin- 
giiinluMl  offleer,  Colonel  Ogle,  being  then 
uniploytid  as  the  superintendent  of  our 
lienntst  settleinent  to  Rangoon,  reported 
to  tliti  (iovernor  General  and  Council 
(if  hulU,  that  a  merchant  of  high  char- 
udtur  and  reHponsibility  had  satisfied  him 
thai  he  IumI  sutterod  a  gross  act  of  injus- 
(Uiu  fi'itui  the  authorities  at  Rangoon. 
Many  of  their  Lordships  might  nerhaps  be 
liwure  of  the  elnsi  of  persons  who  usually 
I'Msuriiul  to  Hangoou.  The  merchant  in 
qu(i«tiuii  reported  to  the  Colonel  that  in 
PMMSitHMMUoe  of  some  aooldont  which  hap- 
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pencd  to  his  vessel,  it  was  taken,  throngii 
the  ignorance,  of  his  pilot,  into  the  port  of 
Rangoon;  that  on  his  finding  fault  with 
this  pilot,  the  man  threw  himself  over- 
board, and  that  this  circumstance  had  led 
to  a  charge  against  him  of  having  endea- 
voured to  murder  the  man.  The  object  of 
this  charge  was  to  obtain  from  the  mer- 
chant a  compensation  which  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay.  He  refused  compliance 
with  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  waa 
that  he  and  his  crew  underwent  a  reza- 
tions  prosecution.  The  Governor  of  Ran- 
goon ordered  a  court  of  arbitration  to  be 
held  on  this  demand.  A  court  of  arbitral 
tion  was  accordingly  empannelled,  and, 
after  it  had  pronounced  a  sentence  favour- 
able to  the  merchant,  its  sentence  was  set 
aside  by  the  Governor,  who  ordered  him  to 
pay  a  considerable  sum  for  the  benefit  of 
the  relations  of  the  pilot,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gover- 
nor himself.  Another  merchant  had  also 
undergone  a  similar  persecution  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  refused  to  pay  the 
wages  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  crew  who 
had  deserted  from  his  vessel.  He  was  also 
accused  of  having  murdered  one  of  his 
men,  who  died  of  sickness;  but  no  proof 
of  murder  was  produced  against  him.  In 
short,  the  cases  of  complaint  for  injuries 
like  these  appeared  to  the  gallant  officer 
to  be  so  enormous,  that  he  submitted  to 
the  Governor  General  and  Council  in  India 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  redress  for  them. 
It  was  on  these  grounds — it  was  on  the 
responsibility  of  Colonel  Ogle — that  the 
Governor  General,  being  then  in  communi- 
cation with  him,  suggested  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Commodore  Lambert  should  be  sent 
to  Rangoon  with  a  sufficient  force  to  de- 
mand reparation  and  compensation  for 
these  specific  injuries.  When  the  Com- 
modore arrived  at  Rangoon,  he  was  as- 
sailed, as  the  nobfe  Earl  had  stated,  by  a 
number  of  Don  Pacificoes,  but  also  by 
many  persons  who  had  been  sufferers  from 
these  exactions.  They  came  to  him  and 
stated  their  grievances,  which  the  Commo- 
dore found  to  exceed  greatly  those  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  demand  re- 
dress. Under  these  circumstances  the 
Commodore  exercised,  as  he  thought,  a 
very  wise  discretion,  for  he  abstained  from 
proceeding  further  with  the  Governor  of 
Rangoon,  who  had  acted  so  unjustly  and 
so  extortionately,  but  insisted  that  that 
Governor  should  send  to  the  King  of  Ava 
a  letter  stating  the  case  against  him,  and 
demanding  reparation.     The  event  proved 
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the  propriety  nnd  jastice  of  the  Commo- 
dore's mode  of  proceeding;  for  lliat  letter, 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Ava  was  taken 
ioto  cone  id  e  rati  01)  bj  him,  and  his  Mnjeatv 
felt  that  reparation  was  due  to  us,  an^i 
immediatelj  removed  the  Governor  from 
his  post.  1  have  no  reason  to  presume 
that  the  redress  asked  for  vill  not  fairly  be 
given;  the  course  taken  by  tbe  King  has 
been  extremely  just;  and  lie  baa 
persons  to  the  spot  in  order  to  inquire  into 
the  various  acts  of  injnsliee,  and  settle  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  in  re- 
epectof  them.  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  tbe  settlement  of  these  claims  wil!  not 
he  effected  in  a  bond  fide  manner;  and  ] 
must  eipress  my  opinion  that  the  proceed- 
legs  on  the  part  of  tbe  King  of  Ava  and 
tbe  Governor  General  were  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  required,  whilst  the  offi- 
cers employed  in  tbe  transaction  uiidoubt^ 
edly  did  their  duty. 

THE  "MEG^RA"  STEAM  FRIGATE. 
The  DcKE  of  MONTROSE  rose  to  put 
a  question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
alleged  tbe  Megosra  steam  frigate  was 
sent  to  sea,  having  on  board  one  of  thf 
regiments  destined  for  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A  letter  had  appeared  in  the  Times  ■ 
of  January  8,  from  a  clergyman  (a  gen- 1 
tieman  of  high  respectability,  and  he  be- , 
lieved  a  near  relative  of  ibe  commanding  . 
officer  of  tbe  regiment),  which  would  state 
to  their  Lordebipa  more  forcibly  than  he  ' 
could  do  the  discomfort  to  which  the 
troops  were  subjected  in  consequence  of ; 
the  amount  of  stores  with  which  the  vessel 
was  loaded  : —  j 

"  On  the  2d(I  of  Januarr  the  Rifle  Brigade,  nu- 
merically TOO  strong,  embarked  on  board  Ilei 
Mnjcstf's  Meamship  the  Uegara,  for  the  Capo. 
Ai  night  drew  on  the  frigate  here  up  for  the 
DowD9.  where  >he  laj  until  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  Srd,  at  dajbresb.  and  prooceded  down 
Channel  with  a  living  mesa  of  BOO  humnn  be- 
ings on  her  decks.     Tou  will  now  uk,  waa  not 


The  Bloreroom  and  stowage  were  Blicd  with  ord- 
nance stores,  and  thus  no  place  remained  for  tlie 
arrangement  and  proper  dispotiition  of  the  rait 
amount  of  eea-atoek,  baggnBo.  »nd  'belongings' 
of  this  large  bodj  of  men.  Government,  ai  the 
SBorifice  of  the  men's  and  offieers'  juit  cbim  to 
regard  and  consideration,  had  made  (be  ship  to 
answer  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended 
— the  IransporC  of  stores  and  the  conveyance  of 
tbe  troops,  the  latter  being  evidently  put  aside  to 
make  room  for  the   other.     Well,   the   night  of 

jou  may  easily  imagine  the  condition  of  a  number 


of  raw  soldiers,  without  proper  conveaiences  or 
even  neceaBarics,  the  stores  and  baggage  lying 
wherever  they  could  And  a  apace  unoooupied,  the 
paaaage  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  ahip 
being  everywhere  impeded,  and  in  most  places 
obstructed." 

Tbe  atatements  contained  in  that  letter 
were  borne  out  by  private  letters  from  vari- 
ous olScers  in  the  regiment.  It  might  bo 
'  said,  that  in  the  case  of  a  regiment  which 
had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  had 
weather  within  furty-eight  hours  after  its 
embarkation,  it  was  impossihle  to  avoid  in- 
convenience, and  some  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort; and  that  what  had  occurred  in 
this  case  was  nothing  more  than  might  be 
expected  with  an  ordinary  sea  breeze,  and 
would  not  have  been  felt  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea 
voyage.  He  must,  however,  doubt  the 
correctness  of  that  statement.  These  offi- 
cers were  net  mere  landsmen;  their  regi- 
ment had  only  lately  returned  from  the 
Cape,  and  were  therefore  accustomed  to 
a  sea  voyage.  The  regiment  bad  been  se- 
lected for  this  duty  in  consequence  of  the 
services  it  had  performed,  tlie  high  slate 
'  of  its  discipline,  and  its  pecidiar  fitness 
for  the  service  to  which  it  was  destined, 
and  he  thought  therefore  that  every  state- 
mcntmade  by  tbe  officers  must  be  received 
j  with  greater  weight  than  if  they  had  be- 
'  longed  to  almost  any  other  regiment.  They 
I  stated  that  the  amount  of  Ordnance  stores 
on  board  was  very  great,  and  that  they 
;  were  stowed  in  such  a  way  that  there 
'  was  no  room  to  stow  the  baggage  belong- 
:  ing  to  the  troops.  Now,  whether  this  was 
caused  by  tbe  amount  of  tbe  stores,  or 
arose  from  tbe  neglect  on  tbe  part  of  the 
officers  charged  with  tbe  stowage,  he  could 
not  say,  but  blame  must  attach  to  some 
one.  He  had  heard  it  stated  that  the  Ad- 
miralty assert  that  there  iras  no  undue 
smount  of  such  stores  on  board — indeed, 
he  had  heard  it  asserted  that  there  were 
none.  But  whether  the  stores  on  hoard 
were  Ordnance  stores,  or  were  tents  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  these  very  troops  nt 
the  Cape,  alill,  if  the  vessel  were  crowded 
with  them  to  aucb  an  amount  that  there 
was  DO  means  of  stowing  away  the  bag- 
!,'nge  of  the  troops,  he  must  contend  that 
it  was  very  improper  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  He  knew  that  in  this  case  the 
sea  stock  and  tbe  stores  of  officers  were 
placed  in  hampers  on  the  deck  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  disgraceful  in  a  ship  be- 
longing to  Her  Majesty's  service.  There 
iraa  another  statemeut  made,  showing  i 
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a  very  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  those 
who  fitted  out  the  vessel.  The  state- 
ment which  he  alluded  to  was,  that  there 
were  no  lockers  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
away  the  haggagc  belonging  to  the  troops. 
Now  this  might  appear  a  trifling  neglect; 
but  upon  these  small  circumstances  de- 
pended the  comfort  of  a  large  body  of 
men  going  upon  a  long  voyage.  Then, 
again,  there  was  another  flagrant  piece  of 
neglect.  It  was  said,  that  the  racks  on 
which  the  arms  were  piled  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  of  carrying  muskets 
and  not  rifles,  and  consequently,  when  the 
troops  got  on  board,  there  were  no  means 
of  properly  stowing  away  their  arms.  It 
was  first  stated  that  those  racks  were  put 
up  for  muskets,  and  that  no  alterations 
had  been  made  in  them;  but  he  (the  Duke 
of  Montrose)  had  been  led  to  believe,  from 
inquiries  he  had  made,  that  an  alteration 
was  made;  that  the  officers  connected  with 
the  ship,  having  learned  that  there  \\ere 
riflemen  going  on  board,  made  an  altera- 
tion of  the  racks;  but  that  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  pattern  rifle  sent,  the 
racks  were  as  perfectly  useless  after  altera- 
tion as  they  were  before.  The  letter  he 
had  quoted  closed  with  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
January  the  vessel  put  into  Plymouth 
much  disabled,  and  with  a  large  depth  of 
water  in  her.  This  was  also  the  report 
stated  currently,  and  by  another  version 
of  it  the  ship  was  said  to  have  been  so 
shaken  on  the  passage  from  Dover  to  Ply- 
mouth that  all  her  seams  had  opened, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  sea. 
That  he  believed  was  an  exaggeration; 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  her  having  shipped 
an  unusual  amount  of  water,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  cabins  of  the  officers 
were  entirely  filled;  and  though  such  a 
thing  might  arise  from  accidental  reasons, 
ho  believed  the  fact  was  that  there  was 
some  defect  in  her  with  respect  to  the  fit- 
ting of  the  port-holes,  or  some  of  the  up- 
per works  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  pour  into  her  in  a  very  unusual 
manner.  All  these  matters  caused  great 
uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  those  on  board, 
and  they  must  have  been  greatly  relieved 
by  the  accounts  in  the  papers  of  the  ves- 
sel having  arrived  at  Madeira.  By  a  letter 
from  one  of  her  officers  after  her  arrival 
at  Madeira,  he  learned  that  this  very  de- 
fect of  shipping  water  had  existed  all 
through  the  voyage;  that  they  had  been 
subjected  to  a  great  degree  of  discom- 
fort  in   consequence   of  the   cabins   dur- 
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ing  the  whole  time  of  the  voyage  being 
filled  with  water,  and  also  from  the 
crowding  of,  the  vessel.  Such  discomforts 
were  almost  always  certain  to  occur  in 
transports  hired  by  Government;  but  he 
did  think  that,  when  Government  were 
altering  the  hired  transport  system,  and 
sending  out  troops  in  vessels  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  comfort  of  the  troops  placed  on  board, 
it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  defects  of 
this  description  were  found  to  exist.  If 
any  explanation  could  be  given  of  all  these 
circumstances  of  which  he  had  stated  the 
purport,  ho  should  heartily  rejoice ;  the 
question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  what 
amount  of  Ordnance  stores  were  on  board 
— whether  they  was  any  extreme  quantity, 
or  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  storing  of  them,  which 
caused  all  the  inconvenience  to  which  he 
had  alluded  ?  As  to  the  state  of  the  vessel, 
he  asked  no  questions  with  respect  to  her 
being  seaworthy ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord 
could  say  that  she  had  been  unusually  sub. 
ject  to  the  water  coming  in,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  arose  from  no  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  functionaries  en- 
trusted with  preparing  the  ship  for  sea, 
or  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  her  safely  to  her  destination. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO,  who  was  nearly 
inaudible  said,  he  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
would  feel  extremely  indebted  to  the  noble 
Duke  for  having  afl'orded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  explanation.  He 
was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Megcera 
had  been  selected  for  this  particular  ser- 
vice on  which  she  was  employed — namely, 
the  conveyance  of  troops  to  the  Cape — 
because  in  that  vessel  an  amount  of  accom- 
modation not  to  be  found  in  most  other  troop- 
ships had  been  provided.  Every  possible 
attention  had  been  bestowed  on  her  equip- 
ment, and  she  was  fitted  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  every  comfort  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  persons  taken 
out  in  her.  She  was  a  ship  of  1,400  tons 
— a  very  large  screw  steamer.  Amongst 
other  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
of  the  troops  he  might  mention  that 
separate  accommodation  was  provided  in 
the  poop  and  forecastle  for  her  officers 
and  crew,  so  that  the  sailors  might  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  military,  who  had 
possession  of  all  the  decks  below.  The 
vessel  carried  a  distilling  apparatus,  which 
was  capable  of  supplying  300  gallons  of 
water  every  day ;  she  was  furnished   with 
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the  best  articles  of  every  description;  glass, 
crockery, plate,  linen,  and  so  forth,  were  pro- 
vided for  the  officers'  mess  at  the  public  cost, 
and  a  steward  appointed  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing their  table.  He  now  came  briefly  to 
notice  the  points  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  adverted.  And,  first,  that  the  ship  was 
overcrowded.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
take  this  ship  for  the  purpose,  the  number 
to  be  embarked  was  not  quite  accurately 
known.  The  number  stated  by  the  Horse 
Guards  was  677  officers  and  men,  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  women  and  children. 
The  Admiral  at  Sheerness  was  directed  to 
state  what  number  she  could  conveniently 
accommodate;  and  the  answer  was  702.  At 
the  same  time  a  requisition  was  made  to 
the  Admiralty  for  the  conveyance  of  further 
detachments  of  troops,  and  the  Birkenhead 
was  appointed  to  carry  them.  The  Ad- 
miralty suggested  that  100  of  the  Rifles 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Birkenhead, 
which  was  declined,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Rifles  preferring  that  they  should 
all  remain  together  in  the  Megcera,  which 
afforded  due  accommodation  to  the  entire 
number.  With  respect  to  the  Ordnance 
stores  which  were  supposed  to  have  encum- 
bered the  vessel  so  much,  it  was  quite  true 
that  a  requisition  had  been  made  to  the 
Admiralty  for  the  embarkation  of  certain 
tents  and  rifle  ammunition,  which  no  doubt 
were  fembarked;  nor  could  it  be  supposed 
the  troops  were  to  be  sent  on  service  un- 
provided with  what  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  field.  With  regard  to 
the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  justly 
complained  of  on  tho  passage  to  Plymouth, 
this  was  solely  attributable  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  master  who  had  charge  of  the 
vessel,  and  who  for  certain  reasons  of  his 
own  was  determined  to  touch  at  that  port; 
which,  though  unknown  to  the  Admiralty, 
was  so  well  known  in  some  quarters,  that 
letters  were  waiting  for  the  ship  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  the  Admiralty  had  no  notion 
she  would  go.  The  troops  were  embarked 
on  the  2nd  January,  the  vessel  having  ar- 
rived at  Dover  on  the  1st.  On  the  2nd, 
after  the  embarkation,  she  immediately 
sailed  for  the  Downs.  It  was  quite  true, 
as  the  noble  Duke  had  stated,  that  some 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  arm-racks  being  fitted  for  muskets, 
and  not  for  rifles;  which,  however,  might 
have  been  rectified  by  the  artificer  on  board. 
The  steamer  sailed  in  very  bad  weather; 
she  left  the  Downs  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  after  a  se- 
vere passage,  in   which   she   was   forced 
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against  a  heavy  head  sea  in  a  westerly 
gale.  In  the  state  in  which  they  had  sail- 
ed, all  on  board  must  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably, under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  exposed  to  much  suffering  and  dis- 
comfort, which  the  master  might  have 
spared  them  by  taking  shelter  under  Dun- 
geness  or  St.  Helens.  On  her  passage  to 
Plymouth  the  steamer  consumed  near  100 
tons  of  coals,  which  certainly  made  it  then 
necessary  to  put  in  there  to  replenish  her 
stock  of  fuel.  But  the  ship  had  behaved 
exceedingly  well  in  very  trying  weather, 
and  the  circumstance  of  her  reaching 
Plymouth  in  so  good  a  state  as  to  re- 
quire little  from  the  dockyard  entirely 
disproved  the  supposition  that  she  was 
unseaworthy. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and 
certainly  had  learned  in  well-informed  quar- 
ters that  the  Megmra  was  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  troop  ship.  It  was 
true,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  no 
ship  could  sail  in  bad  weather,  especially 
with  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  the  sea, 
without  some  discomfort  being  caused; 
but«  then,  this  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  he  had  never  heard  it  explained  why 
Dover  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
place  of  embarkation ;  he  supposed  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Government 
a  trifling  expense  in  moving  the  regiment 
by  rail  to  a  harbour  where  it  could  have 
been  embarked  in  smooth  water.  The  noble 
Earl  had  not  answered  two  points.  First, 
as  to  the  amount  of  baggage  and  ordnance 
stores  which  had  been  conveyed.  This 
was  material ;  for,  although  the  Admi- 
ralty might  have  been  right  in  their  esti- 
mate as  to  the  number  of  men  the  vessel 
would  carry  when  nothing  else  was  on 
board,  it  made  all  the  difference  if  a  large 
quantity  of  Ordnance  stores  were  on  board, 
taking  up  the  space  required  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  troops.  Again,  as  to 
the  want  of  due  accommodation.  Some 
years  ago  he  (Lord  Colchester)  was  a  lieu- 
tenant on  board  a  frigate,  in  which  a  batta- 
lion of  these  very  troops,  the  Rifles,  had 
embarked  for  Scotland ;  and  he  well  re- 
membered that  the  only  thing  the  troops 
seemed  to  care  about  when  they  got  on 
board  was  their  rifles.  So  soon  as  they 
had  placed  their  weapons  in  a  proper  man- 
ner they  appeared  quite  satisfied,  and  com- 
paratively careless  about  their  own  per- 
sonal accommodation ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  instance  the  dis- 
content of  the  troops  on  account  of  their 
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own  personal  discomfort  had  been  very 
much  increased  by  the  inconvenience  they 
had  found  in  respect  to  their  rifles.  It 
was  true  that  the  racks  had  been  altered; 
but  as  the  Admiralty  had  forgotten  to  send 
a  pattern  of  the  rifle,  though  altered  they 
were  not  amended.  The  answer  of  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  been  so  satisfactory 
as  he  could  have  desired.  He  (Lord 
Colchester)  would  call  their  attention  to 
another  point — as  to  the  class  of  officers 
to  whom  the  command  of  vessels  employ- 
ed as  troop  ships  was  now  committed. 
Formerly  those  vessels  were  given  to 
officers  who  held  the  rank  of  Commander 
in  the  Navy — equal  in  rank  with  the  field 
officers  of  a  regiment.  This  secured  him 
that  proper  degree  of  authority  and  respect 
which  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  in 
such  cases,  and  which  he  could  not  have 
when  he  was  only  a  master,  inferior  in 
rank  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  embarked.  It  was  not  likely 
that  under  such  circumstances  he  should 
have  that  authority  and  weight  which  it 
was  desirable  he  should  have  on  board  the 
vessel.  And  he  believed  that  on  this  ac- 
count, in  many  cases,  considerable  difficulty 
had  followed.  He  thought  that  the  old 
practice  should  be  resorted  to  of  having 
troop  ships  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
rank  of  Commander. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  as  to  the 
Ordnance  stores  they  were  only  the  tents 
and  ammunition  attached  to  the  regiment. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was 
better  these  transport  vessels  should  be 
commanded  by  officers  of  higher  rank  than 
that  of  master.  It  had  been  usual  to  give 
these  vessels  to  Commanders,  and  the 
change  had  arisen  only  from  the  desire  to 
find  more  accommodation  for  the  troops 
embarked  ;  as  a  Commander  carried  with 
him  lieutenants  and  other  officers,  who  all 
took  up  room.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  Admiralty  were  now  satisfied  that 
the  experiment  had  failed,  and  that  in 
future  Commanders  would  be  employed. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  would 
recommend  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Montrose)  to  move  for  the  production  of  the 
doctor's  report,  which  would  aflbrd  the 
true  test  of  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  all  the  officers  concerned;  for  it 
would  then  be  seen  whether  the  troops 
maintained  their  health  and  efficiency,  not 
merely  up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but 
for  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards.  It 
was  often  not  until  after  the  arrival  of 
troops  at  their  destination  that  sickness — 
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the  germs  of  which  had  been  laid  daring 
the  period  of  their  passage — fully  mani- 
fested itself.  If  it  appeared  that  the 
troops  maintained  their  health  after  their 
arrival  at  the  Cape,  then  the  Admiralty 
and  other  authorities  might  be  absolved 
from  blame;  but  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  regiment  landed  in  a  state  of  ineffi- 
ciency, or  that  within  a  very  short  time 
after  landing  it  became  inefficient,  then, 
without  any  regard  to  the  subject  of  bag- 
gage, or  rifles,  or  anything  else,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  authorities 
were  in  error  as  to  the  state  in  which  thej 
sent  the  regiment  afloat.  It  was  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  that  400  men 
should  be  landed  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
than  that  600  should  be  landed  with  the 
germs  of  disease  in  them,  and  in  a  state  of 
inefficiency.  The  importance  of  this  suIk 
ject  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  in 
connexion  with  the  expedition  to  China. 
The  98th  Regiment  was  placed  on  board 
ship  for  transport  to  China,  together  with 
a  number  of  recruits  for  other  regiments; 
and,  although  the  health  of  the  troops  was 
maintained  during  the  passage,  the  regi- 
ment fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  was 
landed,  and  was  for  many  months  unable 
to  take  the  field.  His  conviction  was, 
tiiat,  with  a  view  to  the  transport  of  troops 
efficiently,  ample  room  should  be  afix>rded 
them.  He  thought  also,  that  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  of  the  troops, 
they  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  sea  so  soon 
after  embarkation,  but  that  a  lapse  of,  saj 
48  hours,  should  be  allowed  between  em- 
barkation and  sailing. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  the  troops 
on  board  the  Megcera  were  not  unduly 
crowded;  for  if  they  were  so,  the  officers 
were  given  the  option  of  removing  100  of 
their  number  to  another  ship,  and  had  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH 
thought  the  ship  must  have  been  over- 
crowded. The  Megcera  was  stated  to  be 
a  vessel  of  1,300  tons.  [The  Earl  of 
MiNTo:  1,400  tons.]  They  must,  then, 
deduct  from  that  the  tonnage  appropriated 
to  machinery.  There  were  on  board  up- 
wards of  7  00  troops,  and  a  crew  of  200 — 
altogether  about  900  persons;  so  that  the 
ship  must  have  been  greatly  overcrowded. 
He  certainly  would  not  venture  to  send 
troops  to  the  Cape  without  allowing  at 
least  one  ton  and  a  half,  if  not  more  nearly 
two  tons,  to  every  man  on  board. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that,  in  an- 
swer  to  inquiries  as  to  how  many  men  the 
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Megcera  would  accommodate  conveniently, 
the  report  of  the  naval  authorities  at 
Sheerness  was  about  702.  The  Admi- 
ralty, as  he  had  said,  offered  to  transfer 
1 00  men  from  the  Megcera  to  the  Birken- 
head, 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  would 
beg,  then,  at  once  to  move  for  a  return  of 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
embarked  on  board  Her  Majesty's  steamer 
Megcera,  and  also  for  a  return  of  the 
tonnage  of  that  ship,  deducting  the  ton- 
nage of  the  machinery. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  return.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  real  test  on  this  sub- 
ject would  be  the  state  in  which  the  regi- 
ment arrived;  and  he  was  glad  to  inform 
the  noble  Earl  that  hitherto  every  regiment 
sent  out  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  such  a 
state  of  efficiency  that  the  troops  had  been 
enabled  to  march  straight  from  the  trans- 
ports to  take  part  in  the  operations  in 
progress. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said,  that  the  commanders  of  transports, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  as  masters  in 
the  Navy,  had  a  per  centage  upon  the 
provisions  consumed.  Therefore,  although 
it  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  make  his 
voyage  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  master  of  a 
transport  to  make  his  passage  long.  The 
master,  he  believed,  also  derived  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  going  to  the  cheap- 
est market  for  provisions.  Now,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  a  ship  in  the  Downs, 
the  master  would,  most  naturally,  put  into 
Portsmouth;  but  if  there  was  an  advan- 
tage in  seeking  a  cheaper  market  at  Ply- 
mouth, an  officer  might  be  tempted  to  go 
there.  He  thought  it  was  not  right  to 
place  officers  in  such  a  situation  as  this, 
when  their  duties  and  their  interests  were 
at  variance. 

The  Motion  agreed  to :  Returns  ordered. 

SECRETARY  OF  BANKRUPTS'  OFFICE 
ABOLITION  BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved  the 
Third  Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  understood  to 
say  a  measure  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
had  been  previously  introduced,  which  had 
been  characterised  elsewhere  as  a  job  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  patronage,  though 
its  object  was  to  lop  off  a  payment  of  3,000Z. 
a  year,  which  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
public.  That  measure  was  called  a  job  of 
Lord  Cottenham*s,  and  the  House  of  Com- 


mons threw  out  the  Bill.  He  thought  it 
but  just  to  that  iate  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  make  this  observation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  observing  that  Lord  Cottenham  had 
desired  the  suppression  of  the  office.  It 
was  also  but  justice  to  the  Gentleman  who 
had  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary of  Bankrupts  to  state  that  he  had 
long  since  intimated  his  readiness  to  resign 
the  appointment. 

Bill  read  3^:  Amendment  made;  Bill 
passed. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday f  February  16,  1852. 

Minutes.]       New  Member   Sworn Hon.  Wm. 

Ernest  Duncombe,  for  East  Retford. 
Public    Bills.  —  1°  General  Board  of  Health  ; 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  Amendment;  St. 

Albans  Disfranchisement ;  Irish  Fisheries. 
2°  Suitors  in  Chancery  Relief. 

LOCAL  MILITIA. 

Order  for  Committee  read;  paragraphs 
in  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  read,  as  follow  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  I  have  ordered  Estimates  of  the  Expenses  of 
the  current  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 

"  I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  loyalty  and 
zeal  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  Public 
Service. 

"  Where  any  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
Estimates  of  the  present  over  the  past  year,  such 
explanations  will  be  given  as  will,  I  trust,  satisfy 
you  that  such  increase  is  consistent  with  a  steady 
adherence  to  a  pacific  policy  and  with  the  dictates 
of  a  wise  economy.' 


yy 


Mr.  HUME  objected  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee without  some  reasons  being  stated. 
There  had  been  no  ballot  for  the  militia 
for  many  years,  and  he  should  object  alto- 
gether to  the  industrious  classes  being  dis- 
turbed now  for  such  a  purpose,  and  peace- 
able and  quiet  habits  interfered  with  by  a 
measure  most  unequal  in  its  pressure,  and 
for  which  no  reason  was  given. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  think  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  Committee,  where  Members  may  ask 
questions  and  receive  explanations,  and 
make  remarks  upon  the  matter,  without 
being  fettered  by  some  of  the  rules  of  de- 
bate in  a  sitting  of  the  House. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  wished  to  know  whe- 
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ther  the  intended  measure  was  confined  to 
England? 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  will  explain 
the  measure  at  length  in  Committee. 

House  in  Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir.  in  1848 
1  made  a  statement  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  defences  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  statement,  1  said  1 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  a 
foundation  for  a  permanent  militia  force, 
which  might  be  of  great  service  in  case  of 
invasion.  Unfortunately,  that  proposition 
of  mine,  and  other  propositions  with  re- 
spect to  the  naval  and  military  service, 
were  coupled  with  a  proposal  for  increased 
taxation,  which  became  very  unpalatable 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  and  the 
Government  did  not  persevere  in  the  pro- 
posal. 1  recall  it  to  rocoUection  now, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
without  any  pressure  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  wise  to  make  provision 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  At  the 
time  at  which  1  then  addressed  the  House 
Louis  Philippe  was  upon  the  throne  of 
France;  there  was  no  apparent  revolution 
at  hand ;  the  disposition  of  that  King  was 
known  to  be  pacific;  his  counsels  were 
moderate  and  wise.  At  that  time  1  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  permanent 
provision  for  the  defences  of  the  country ; 
and  1  now  renew  the  proposition,  with  the 
hope  that  the  House  and  the  country  will 
take  the  same  view  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  take,  that  Lt  would  be  wise  to 
have  a  permanent  force  of  militia.  When 
1  say  that,  it  is  not  that  1  mean  to  depart 
in  any  respect  from  the  assurances  which 
were  given  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  that 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  foreign 
Powers  were  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  apparently  at  hand  to 
disturb  those  relations;  but  at  the  same 
time  1  think  it  never  can  be  assumed  that 
a  country  in  the  position  in  which  this 
country  is  can  be  secure  from  the  danger 
of  war.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  have 
some  aggression  upon  some  of  our  posses- 
sions, or  even  upon  our  own  country.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
have  some  dispute  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  our  subjects,  or  injury  supposed  to  be 
inflicted  upon  them  by  subjects  of  other 
countries.  In  the  third  place,  we  are  bound 
by  treaty  with  respect  to  several  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  defend  them,  if  at- 
tacked. [An  Hon.  Member  :  No.]  Yes; 
I  will  only  mention  one  instance;  we  arc 


bound  to  defend  Portugal  against  any 
enemy  that  might  attack  that  country; 
an  obligation  which  was  avowed  by  the 
whole  House  in  1826,  and  Mr.  Canning 
called  upon  the  House  to  fulfil  that  ob- 
ligation. But,  in  the  fourth  place,  we  are 
connected,  and  have  been  for  more  than 
a  century*  with  the  general  system  of  Eu- 
rope; and  any  territorial  increase  of  one 
Power,  any  aggrandisement  which  disturbs 
the  general  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
although  it  might  not  immediately  lead  to 
war,  could  not  be  matter  of  indifference  to 
this  country,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
subject  of  conference,  and  might  ulti- 
mately, if  that  balance  were  seriously 
threatened,  lead  to  hostilities.  These  are 
reasons.  Sir,  why  we  cannot  belieye  our- 
selves altogether  safe  from  the  danger  of 
war.  But  there  is  another  question  which 
has  arisen  of  late  years,  and  which  has 
been  so  much  the  topic  of  discussion  in 
books  and  pamphlets,  in  conversation  and 
in  letters,  in  newspapers,  both  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  it  will 
be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
it,  or  do  more  than  mention  the  subject. 
It  is,  that  since  the  invention  of  steam  na- 
vigation this  country  can  no  longer  be  eon- 
sidcred  so  safe  as  it  formerly  was  con- 
sidered, when  it  was  necessary  for  an 
enemy  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  even  to  be  favoured  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  in  order  to  effect  any  invasion, 
or  even  to  inflict  the  most  petty  insult 
upon  this  country.  The  changes  intro- 
duced by  steam  navigation  are  very  great. 
What  would  be  their  extent  in  ease  of  war, 
I  believe  no  man  can  safely  predict;  but 
this,  at  least,  is  obvious,  that  any  foreign 
force  attempting  to  land  on  any  part  of 
this  coast  would  no  longer  have  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with  which  other 
proposed  invaders  of  England  in  former 
days  had  to  contemplate.  Now,  with  that 
change  of  circumstances  we  must  couple 
this  fact — which  is  likewise  one  universally 
acknowledged — that  this  country  is  gene- 
rally averse  to  large  military  establish- 
ments; that  we  never  have  been  able 
under  any  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  to 
endure  the  notion  of  very  large  military 
establishments,  and  the  maintaining  a 
large  standing  army,  and  have  rather  kept 
our  establishments  very  far  indeed  below 
those  of  other  countries.  But  it  must  like- 
wise be  considered  that  in  former  times, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  I  believe,  to  the  last  peace, 
it  was  generally  reckoned  wise  as  well  as 
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constitutional  to   maintain  a  considerable 
force   of   militia,  which   could   be,    as   it 
were,  a  reserve  for  the  general  army,  and 
upon  which  the  country  might  rely  from 
time  to  time  for  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
As  things  at  present  stand — as  they  have 
stood  now  for  many  years — we   have   no 
support  of   that  kind,  no   such   force   of 
militia.     It  is  to  that  subject  I  particu- 
larly  wish   to   call   the   attention  of  the 
House.     I  shall  say  a  few  words,  and  only 
a  few,  with  regard  to  our  military  force. 
With  respect  to  our  naval  force  I  shall  not 
make  any  observations  at  present,  think- 
ing  it   much    better  that  my  right   hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
should  state  his  views  upon  that  subject 
at  length  when  the  naval  estimates  shall 
come  under  consideration.     With  respect 
to  our  military  force,  I  should  say  that  the 
addition  we  propose  to  make  to  our  regular 
Army  in  the  present  year  is  very  small, 
amounting  to  4,000  men  of  the  line,  and 
1 ,000  for  the  artillery,  in  all  rather  a  less 
number  of  men  than  have  been  despatched 
to  the  Cape  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  that  colony.     But  I  think  it 
is  of  importance  to    state,  first,  the   ge- 
neral policy  which  we   hold  with  respect 
to  our  military  force  in  the  colonies,  and, 
next,  to  advert  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief with  respect  to  our  pre- 
sent armaments.     With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer subject,  I  should  say  that  there  has 
been  for  some  time  past  a  policy  rather 
to  diminish  the  military  force  in  our  colo- 
nies, and  rely  upon  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  to  furnish  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  keeping   only   a  very  small 
force  of  our  regular  Army  there.  We  have 
acted  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  in  more 
than  one  instance;  and  I  should  say  gene- 
rally I  think  it  is  better,  with  respect  to 
the  force  we  maintain  in  our  colonies,  to 
have  it  in  positions  in  which  a  considerable 
number  can  be  collected,  rather  than  dis- 
persed, as  has  been  in  former  years,  over 
all  our  colonies,  thus  leaving  many  of  them 
open  to  attack,  and  without  any  adequate 
force  to  protect  them.     With  regard  to  the 
second  topic  I  have  mentioned,  I  should 
say  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  have  for 
some  time  turned  their  attention  to  the  im- 
proved arms  which  have  been  introduced, 
the  muskets,  which  it  is  well  known  have 
a  much  longer  range  than  those  formerly 
in  use;  they  have  likewise  considered  the 


subject  of  training  the  men  to  the  use  of 
those  muskets,  and   inquiries   have  been 
made,  and  boards  of  officers  have  sat,  as 
well   with  respect   to  the  choice   of  the 
musket  that  shall  prove  the  best  arm  of 
service,  as  the  weight  of  balls  to  be  used, 
and  the  practice  of  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
the   weapon.     These   matters  have   been 
subject  of   much  consideration,    and    the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Army  un- 
ceasingly turns  his  attention  to  this  matter, 
with  a  view  that  whatever  military  forc< 
we  have  be  in  the  highest  degree  of  effi 
ciency.     1  now  come,  then,  to  the  subject 
of  a  militia;  and  we  have  to  consider,  in. 
the  first  place,  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  militia  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  militia,   or  whether  it  would  be 
better   to   establish  one  on  the  plan   of 
the  local   militia.     Now,   with   regard  to 
the  regular  militia,  as  it  was  constituted 
in    the    last   war,    I   should   say   that  it 
differed    little   from    the   regular   Army; 
but,   at  the   same  time,  it  was    a  force 
which    the    Government    was    restricted 
from  using  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  own  I  think,  if  we  were  to  propose  such 
a  force  at  present,  there  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  a  very  great   objection  to  any 
compulsory  service  id  such  a  force,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  permanent  military  force; 
and  if  it  were  to  be  restricted  (as  it  would) 
to  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 
be  better,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  have  a 
large  increase  of  the  military  force.     But 
what  I  have  now  to  propose  is  a  force  of  a 
very  different  description.     It  is  a  force 
intended  to  be  embodied  for  very  limited 
service,  employed  generally  in  their  own 
counties,  and  only  called  out  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  year.      It  appears  to  me, 
that  if,  at  the  breaking  out  of  war,  y6u 
had  no  force  of  this  kind,  it  would  take  a 
very  considerable  time  before  you  could 
collect  and  organise  a  sufficient  number  of 
recruits  for  your  Army,  and  during  that 
time  you  would  have  but  a  very  limited 
and  insufficient  force  ;    and,  considering 
that  some  of  your  posts  abroad,  such  as 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  and  others,  would 
ask  for  an  increased  force,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to   have  a  sufficient   number  of 
men  to  supply  them.     But,   if  you   can 
have  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
have  been  partly  trained,  they  would  be 
immediately  available,  and  for  a  certain 
time  they  would  be  upon  the  coast  and 
ready  to  meet  invasion,  while  at  the  sa 
time  the  process  of  recruiting  was  go 
on  and  the  increase  of  your  regular  Amij ; 
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twenty  to  twentj-three,  taking  oae^ftk  as 
the  namber  to  be  balloted,  wooUL  gi¥«  a 
force  of  about  80,000  men,  and  tiiafc  rm 
sobseqaent  jears  the  namber  to  he 


and  when  that  was  done,  the  militia  might  those  ages  waa  a  kMig, 
retarn  to  their  homes,  or  at  all  erents  be  Terr  eostlj  one.  We  eoocenre  that  k 
confined  to  Terj  limited  and  partial  ser-  be  at  the  same  ibne  better,  and  a 
▼ice.  I  will  now  state  the  nature  of  the  advantage  to  a  large  portioa  o€  the 
local  militia  as  it  was  established  in  1808.  tion,  if,  taking  the  force  we  tho«^ht 
and  amended  in  1812,  and  remained  tiQ  ;  cient,  we  took  them  within  a  shorter 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  local  militia  her  of  jears.  We  propose,  thcrcfive,,  &r 
were  balloted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  rear,  that  the  ages  at  whick 
the  rej^ular  militia,  bj  a  long  and  expen-  sons  should  be  subject  to  haQot  fiv 
sive  process,  I  think,  and  when  chosen  local  militia  should  be  from  twentj  t* 
thej  were  assembled  and  trained  for  twentj-  twentj-tbree,  and  in  subeeqnent  jeara 
eight  dajs  in  the  year.  Thej  were  bal-  thej  should  be  onlj  persons  of  the 
loted  for  from  all  persons  between  eighteen  twenty  to  twenty-one.  It  is  suppoae 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  they  were  the  former  propoaitioa  of  taiuag 
commanded  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  having  certain  qualifica- 
tions in  respect  of  property.  The  pro- 
posals we  have  now  to  make,  so  far  as 

there  is  any  change,  are,  first,  with  respect '  cured  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twcntr- 
to  the  officers.     With  respect  to  the  offi-  :  one  would  amount  to  an  arerage  of  30,000. 
eers,  we  propose  that  two-thirds  should  be  •  In  procuring  these  men,  I  think  it  woold 
appointed    by  the  Lord    Lieutenant,  and    not  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  means 
one  field  officer  and  one-third  of  the  cap-    formerly;  I  believe  that,  with  the 
tains  by  the  Crown;  so  that  the  re^ments    ance  of  the  census  of  last  year,  we  shoqid 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of .  know  the  number  of  persona  in  each  emmty 
half  pay  officers  available  for  this  service, ;  and  union  who  would  be  liable  to  the 
and  who  must  be  of  great  use  in  assisting  '  lot,  and  that  it  wonld  be  sufficient  to 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu-    quire  all  such  persons  to  present 
tenant.     We  propose  that  the  Lord  Lieu-    selves  on  a  certain  day;    that,  howerer, 
tenant  should  not  be  bound  by  the  restric-    is   a  part  of  the   machinery  of  the  Bill 
tion  of  qualification,  but   that   he   should  '  which  requires  great  consideration.     I  wHl 
name  any  persons  for  officers  he  may  think    not  now  enter  further  into  the  details,  bat 
fit,  of  cour^  with  the  approbation  of  the  :  only  say,  that  I  think  the  process  may  be 
Crown,  as  formerly,  bat  without  the  re>   more   economical  and    speedy  than   that 
qnirement  that  they  should  be  possessed  ,  hitherto  adopted,  owing  to  the  change  in 
of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property,    the  age  to  that  of  twenty  to  twenty-one  in 
It  \p,  yrerj  desirable  that  the  gentlemen  of  most  years,  instead  of  eighteen  to  thirty, 
the  county  should  take  their  part  in  the ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  our  knowledge 
command  of  the   local    militia,  but   that '  which  we  have  obtained  through  the  eenaos 
there  should  n^^  be  too  strict  a  regard  had    of  the   number  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
to  a  qualification  derived  from  property,    union    and    parish    between   those   ages. 
When  the  original  militia  laws  were  framed, ;  With  a  view  to  the  ballot,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
there  was  a  very  great  jealousy  of  the  '  tenant  will  be  ordered  to  make  the  hecea- 
Crown,  and  of  encroachments  upon  liberty,    sary  subdivision  of  the  county,  having  re- 
and  it  wa^i  supposed  that  if  there  was  a ,  gard   to   the   boundaries   of   anions    and 
limitation  to  persons  of  property,  it  would    parishes,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
form  a  security  against  any  attempt  of  the  .  such   subdivision  where  there  are  not  at 
Crown   in  that  respect;  but  our  liberties   present  unions  and  parishes.    The  Deputy 
are  now  so  firmly  secured,  that  of  all  dan-    Lieutenant  of   the  county,  some  of   the 
gers  there  is  none  less  than  that  of  an  at-    magistracy,  and  adjutant,  and  some  other 
tempt  by  the  Crown,  by  means  of  a  stand-   officers  of  the  local  militia,  woold  be  pre- 
ing  Army,  to  suppress  our  liberty.     With   sent  when  the   men  were  to  be  balloted 
regard  to  the  men.  we  propose  some  alter-    for.     It  is  proposed  that  when  they  are 
ation  from  the  former  plan,  according  to  i  balloted,   one-fifth    should  be  taken,  and 
which  all  men  between  eighteen  and  thirty  |  that  ten  per  cent  of  those  remaining  be 
years  of  age  were  subject  to  the  ballot,  j  taken  as  a  reserve  for  all  cases  where  ex- 
That  was  a  considerable  number  of  years;  i  cuses  might  afterwards  be  made.     There 
and  the  process  of  sending  round  to  each  j  would   then   be,  according  to  the  Militia 
householder,  and  requiring  a  return  of  the  '  Acts,  an  appeal,  at  which  excuses  might 
number  of  persons  in  his  house  between .  be  made  or  disqualifications  proved;  and 
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there  would  be  the  examination  whether 
the  men  were  fit  for  service,  and  those  who 
belonged  to  the  reserve  of  ten  per  cent 
might  be  called  in  to  supply  deficiencies. 
It   is   proposed  also  that  any  man  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  may  volun- 
teer to  serve  in  the  local  militia,  and  that 
so  far  as  these  volunteers  supply  the  requi- 
site number,  the  balloting  should  not  take 
place.     It  is  proposed  likewise   that  the 
volunteers  thus  placed  in  the  local  militia 
should  serve  for  one  year  less  than  the 
balloted  men.     The  period  of  service  pro- 
posed for  the  local  militia  is  four  years; 
but  it  is  proposed  that  we  might  by  an 
Order  in  Council  require  them  to  serve  for 
six  months  longer,  and  in  case  of  Parlia- 
ment,  by  an  address  to  the  Crown,  re- 
quiring their  services  still  further,  another 
period  of  six  months  may  be  added,  mak- 
ing twelve  months  altogether,  in  the  event 
of  the  country  being  menaced  with  dan- 
ger.    I  next  come  to  the  question  how 
these  men  shall  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
arms.     It  is  proposed  that  they  should  be 
formed  into  battalions,  and  be  assembled 
either  for  fourteen  or  twenty-eight  days  in 
the  first  year,  and  for  fourteen  days  in 
subsequent  years.     It  is  not  proposed  that 
either  the   twenty-eight   or   the   fourteen 
days   should   necessarily   be    consecutive; 
the  men  might  be  trained  for  a  week,  and 
then,  if  it  were  necessary  for  any  opera- 
tions in  the  country,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, they  might  go  back  to  their  homes 
and  come  again  at  another  period  of  the 
year.      That   is   the   practice   at   present 
with  regard  to  the  pensioners.     It  is  like- 
wise proposed  that  three  hours'  drill  and 
training  should  count  for  half  a  day,  which 
would  be  a  more  convenient  period  to  take 
in  some  parts  of  the  year,  when  the  ser- 
vice might  be  performed  after  the  regular 
work   or   business  of  the  militia  man  is 
finished.     During  the  period  they  should 
be  out,  they  would  have  the  same  pay  and 
allowances  as  regular  soldiers,  and  would 
be  of  course  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the   Mutiny   Act.      With   regard   to   the 
service  to  which  this  force  could  be  ap- 
plied, I  conceive  that  in  case  of  any  danger 
of  invasion  they  could  be  embodied  and 
marched  to  any  part  of  the  country  where 
their  services  might  be  required.     With 
respect  to  the  amount  of  training  which  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
men,  and  which   I  have  already  stated,  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  amply  su£i- 
cient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time    after  the  commencement  of 


hostilities  they  would  become  very  effec- 
tive.    It  should  be  remembered  that  many 
of  our  great  battles  have  been  fought  with 
armies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops 
of  which  were  mere  recruits — troops  which 
had  never  been  in  action,  and  which  had 
received  their  training  almost  exclusively 
in  the  field.     The  next  question  is,  what 
will   bo    the   immediate   expense   of  this 
force  ?     It  is  estimated  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year  not  more  than  30,000 
men  would  require  to   be  trained  in  the 
manner  I  have  described — there  would  be 
a  greater  number  enrolled,  but  that  is  the 
number  which  it  is  intended  to  train  for 
the  year.     The  expenses  altogether,   in- 
cluding the   ballot,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  cost  of  clothing,  the  pay  for  the  time 
the  men  are  at  drill,  and  the  expense  of 
the  officers  attached  to  the  force,  would  be 
somewhere  about   200,0002.     It  may  be 
necessary  to  take  a  somewhat  larger  sum, 
as  there  may  be  a  number  of  small  inci- 
dental expenses  not  included  in  this  sum. 
The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  first 
year  will  not  be  less  than  70,000;  in  the 
next  year  there  would  be  100,000,  in  the 
third  about  120,000.    These  would  be  the 
numbers    enrolled    only,   not   called   out. 
The  further  calling  out  of  the  force  would 
be  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Crown    and    Parliament,   and   the    force 
might  readily   be  increased    to  150,000 
men.     Such,   then,   is  the   plan  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  amending  the 
laws  respecting  the  local  militia.     It  in-^ 
volves,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  de- 
tails; my  object,  however,  was  rather  to 
give  the  Committee  a  general  idea  of  the 
plan  than  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ex-^ 
planation.     I  believe  myself  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  gladly  adopt  the 
use  of  such  a  force  as  the  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  its  security  and  defence.  I  ought 
not,  however,  to  omit  to  state  that  the 
Bill  will   contain  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  in  certain  places,  where  there  is  a 
large  police  force  in  existence,  such  force 
should  be  organised  and  trained  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  local  militia;  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  then  be  a  trained 
force  in  such  particular  county,  that  there 
should  be  a  proportionate  exemption  from 
such  members  of  the  local  militia  as  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  the  first  ballot. 
In   cases  where  volunteer  corps   already 
exist,  or  might  hereafter  be  raised,  their 
services  will  be  accepted  by  the  Crown, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  at 
present  in  force,  and  such  force  of  Tolon- 
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teers  will  be  accounted  as  corps  of  local  j  encountered  by  a  body  of  Irish  militiftv 
militia,  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ,  commanded  by  Colonel  Vereker,  now  Lord 
would  be  the  diminished  force  of  militia '  Gort.   [An  Hon.  Member:   Surely  not  tbe 


which  would  be  required.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  plan  which  I  shall  have  to  propose; 
when,    however,    the   Bill   is   before   the 


present  Lord  Gort.]  Well,  Ins  father.  It 
was  a  trifling  mistake;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  very  creditable  to  the 


House,  hon.  Members  will  be  better  able  present  Lord  Gort  to   have  had   such  a 

to  judge  of  its  provisions.     For  my  own  father.     To  have  exempted  Ireland  from 

part,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  if  upon  this  plan  was,  therefore,  no  compliment  to 

the   details   the   Bill  were    referred  to  a  the    loyalty    of   that   kingdom:    and   he 

Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  con-  greatly  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord  had 

sidcring  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  to  made  such  a  mistake. 


adapt  its  provisions  to  the  present  Local 
Militia  Act,  or  to  make  such  further  im- 
provements in  it  as  might  be  considered 
necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  course 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  details,  if  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  is  agreed  to,  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  proposed  to 
the  Committee  a  plan  for  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  national  force  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  replied  to  his  question  as  to  whe- 
ther this  Bill  would  apply  to  Ireland. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  This  is  a  Bill 


Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  begged  that 
the  noble  Lord,  before  the  debate  proceeded 
further,  would  state  one  point  more  clearly. 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  stated  how  the 
force  was  to  be  distributed  over  the  country 
with  regard  to  the  counties. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  In  counties. 

They  are  not  to  be  taken  oat  of  their  own 

counties  without  their  own  consent,  except 

!  in  cases  of  danger  of  invasion,  or  of  other 

imminent  danger. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  with  deep  regret. 


only  for  England  and  Wales.    With  respect  ■  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  totally  opposed  to  this 

to  Ireland,  we  do  not  propose  a  local  militia. !  project.     He  was  as  earnest  in  his  desire 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  supposed  that  he  was  !  that  the  country  should  run  no  risk  as  any 

to  consider  that  the  noble  Lord  had  now !  one  else;  but  if  they  were  in  danger,  he 


answered  his  (Mr.  Reynolds')  question,  but 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  the 
answer.     He   did  not  know  whether  the 


was  for  having  a  proper  regular  force,  as, 
for  instance,  the  existing  force  properly 
applied;  and  he  warned  the  Committee  and 


exception  of  Ireland  from  the  Government  j  the  country  against  sanctioning  the  prin- 
plan  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  boon  or  an  i  ciplc  involved,  and  all  the  social  mischief 
insult.  As  an  Irishman  he  could  not  accept  implied,  in  the  scheme  of  a  local  militia. 
the  exemption  of  Ireland  as  a  compliment.  The  militia  was  an  old  and  worn-out  expe- 
If  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord  were   dient.     The  militia  was  resorted  to  for  the 


good  for  embodying  a  local  militia  in  Eng- 
land— and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  were  not  good — 
those  arguments  were  still  better  as  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  If  it  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  an  invasion  from  some 
part  of  the  Continent — and  he  could  not 
guess  as  to  the  particular  country  by  which 
they  were  most  likely  to  be  interfered  with 
— to  raise  a  local  militia  in  England,  there 


purpose  of  avoiding  the  putting  the  Crown 
in  possession  of  too  great  a  standing  army; 
and  the  course  which  was  formerly  taken 
in  removing  the  militia  force  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Crown,  and  placing  it  under 
the  government  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  indicated  the  Jealousy  which 
had  existed  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament,  and  out  of  which  sprung  the 
very  idea   of  such   a  force  at  all.     That 


was  more  urgent  need  of  possessing  such  a  jealousy  had  now  long  ceased;  and  no  one 


force  in  Ireland,  where,  in  consequence  of 
her  geographical  position,  the  danger  was 
still  greater,  lie  must  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  an  Irish  local  militia  was  embo- 
died once  before  at  a  time  of  great  peril, 
when  the  existence  of  the  empire  was  in 
the  scale.  He  must  remind  the  noble  Lord, 
in  particular,  of  1798,  when  an  armed 
French  force  arrived  at  Killala,  and 
marched  without  impediment  from  the  liay 
of  Killala  to  the  centre  uf  Sligo;  and  it 


within  those  walls  would  have  any  jealousy 
of  any  powers  Her  Majesty  might  enjoy  as 
the  executive  officer  of  this  country;  for 
the  Crown,  like  every  individual  in  the 
nation,  would  be  bound  by  the  rules  which 
the  constitution  laid  down.  Why,  then, 
were  they  to  revert  back  to  a  system  of 
war  preparation  which  no  longer  was  ne- 
cessary ?  This  scheme  would  be  a  tat 
bearing  most  unjustly  upon  those  classes 
who  would  be  drafted  into  the  local  militia. 


gliould  not  be  forgotten  that  that  force  was    The  service  would  be  compulsory;  and  thaa 
Loi  d  John  Russell 
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people  who  could  not  afford  absence  from 
home  would  be  subjected  to  a  removal  from 
their  ordinary  occupations,  to  their  own 
great  injury,  and  to  answer  no  good  na- 
tional purpose  whatever.  The  proposition 
which  he  would  submit  to  the  Committee 
was,  whether,  with  so  large  a  military  force, 
and  with  so  large  a  naval  force,  they  would 
be  warranted  in  consenting  to  the  plan  pro- 
pounded by  the  noble  Lord.  An  expense 
of  200,000Z.  was,  no  doubt,  a  slight  matter; 
but  they  were  not  to  consider  this  plan  in 
reference  simply  to  the  expense.  It  was  a 
plan  full  of  social  evil.  The  evil  would 
fall  altogether  on  the  poorer  classes.  The 
payment  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  con- 
scription was  a  heavy  and  serious  burden 
to  men  of  the  working  classes;  and  he 
thought  the  proceeding  both  morally  and 
politically  injudicious;  for  it  was  resorting 
to  the  old  doctrine  which  was  held  before 
the  division  of  labour  was  recognised.  But 
there  could  be  a  division  of  labour  in  de- 
fending the  country  as  in  everything  else. 
He  was  for  the  regular  army  so  long  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  regular  army  was 
necessary.  To  take  one  of  the  industrious 
community  forcibly  and  make  him  tempo- 
rarily a  soldier  was  mischievous;  in  the  first 
place,  as  removing  him  from  a  labour  that 
could  not  prob&bly  do  without  him;  and  in 
the  next  place,  as  unfitting  him,  by  the 
new  habits  he  would  acquire,  for  resum- 
ing an  orderly  citizenship.  They  had 
seen  the  effects  of  what  he  might  call 
militia  forces  on  national  characters 
among  the  nations  on  the  Continent;  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  to  over- 
look all  the  lessons  thus  taught  them. 
France  used  to  be  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  avoided;  and  now  they  were 
going  to  imitate  her  example.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  military  men.  He 
was  not  abusing  military  men.  They  form- 
ed habits  necessary  to  their  profession, 
which  were  fit  for  their  profession  and  not 
for  ordinary  callings,  being,  as  he  believed, 
dangerous  to  private  society.  What  was 
now  proposed  was  to  introduce  military 
manners,  modes  of  thought,  and  modes  of 
acting  into  ordinary  life;  and  it  was  to  this 
he  objected.  But,  apart  from  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  he  objected  to  the  details.  The 
men  to  be  selected,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord's  plan,  were  to  be  between  twenty 
and  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Now,  why 
was  this  margin  fixed  upon  arbitrarily  ? 
Why  were  men  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  to  be  exempt  ?  It  was  an  obvious 
injustice,  and   utterly   indefensible.     The 


noble  Lord'had  talked  about  the  "  balance 
of  power,**  and  of  the  expediency  of  this 
country  being  on  its  guard  when  the  balance 
was  overthrown,  and  of  some  one  nation 
assuming  too  much.  What  did  the  noble 
Lord  mean  ?  Bid  the  noble  Lord  consider 
that  France  was  two  powerful  ?  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  considered  that  France,  at  this  mo- 
ment, was  far  weaker — far  less  likely  to 
become  the  aggressor  of  England — than 
at  any  former  period.  Were  we  to  have 
some  new  Holy  Alliance  against  some  one 
Continental  State  ?  He  was  astonished  at 
such  ideas — at  such  a  policy — in  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Was  any  man  in  that 
House  so  mad  as  to  think  that  he  would 
ever  again  see  a  British  soldier  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  an  aggressor  ?  Such 
a  sight  would  never  be  seen,  would  never 
be  permitted  again.  To  contemplate  such 
a  thing  was  to  contemplate  a  renewal  of 
that  fatal  foreign  policy  which  had  saddled 
the  country  with  800,000,000^.  of  debt,  and 
which  sum,  as  a  permanent  debt,  ground 
down  the  whole  people.  The  noble  Lord 
could  not  be  aware  of  the  dissatisfaction 
which  would  be  experienced  at  this  proposal 
to  force  portions  of  the  population  into  com- 
pulsory service.  There  was  no  suggestion 
that  the  men  so  forced  from  their  homes  were 
to  be  enfranchised.  Oh,  no!  They  were  to 
be  the  defenders  of  the  country;  but  they 
were  not  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Here,  then,  was  a  Whig  Government  adopt- 
ing the  principles  and  the  practices  so  se- 
verely reprobated  in  the  Tory  Governments 
of  former  years ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
persevered  in  such  courses,  he  (Mr,  Hume) 
would  tell  him  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  he  would  have  to  give  way.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Lord 
Grey's  declaration,  and  the  approbation 
which  that  declaration  elicited  from  the 
whole  people.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  could  find  a  seconder,  and  he 
would  give  the  Committee  the  opportunity 
of  dividing.  He  would  ask  what  were  the 
fleet  of  250  vessels  doing,  that  they  could 
not  be  employed  in  the  protection  of  our 
own  coasts  ?  After  thirty-seven  years  of 
peace  they  were  bound  to  hesitate  before 
they  adopted  hastily  exploded  principles  and 
proved  bad  systems.  He  would  demand 
that,  before  they  arbitrarily  interfered  with 
the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  they  should 
inquire  if  their  existing  naval  and  military 
forces  could  not  be  better  and  more  effi- 
ciently applied.  The  noble  Lord,  no  doubt, 
wished  peace.     But  here,  in  this  proposal, 
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he  directly  and  palpably  insulted  a  neigh- 
bouring Power.  This  militia  was  an  arma- 
ment to  prepare  against  the  possibility  of  a 
French  invasion.  But  they  all  knew  that 
the  interests  of  France  were  to  be  at  peace 
with  England;  and  in  that  House  the  noble 
Lord,  and  all  of  them,  had  repudiated  the 
statements  and  the  assaults  against  the 
present  Government  of  France.  Yet,  now, 
the  noble  Lord  said  that  they  were  in  fear, 
and  that  they  must  not  attach  any  credit 
to  the  declarations  of  the  foreign  Govern- 
ment. Half  of  the  30,000  men  to  be  called 
out  would  be  taken  from  agriculture;  and 
they  should  be  careful  how  they  thus  inter- 
fered with  the  natural  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety. They  were  to  be  drilled  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  Now,  no  one  could  believe  that 
that  would  make  them  soldiers.  It  would 
just  suffice  to  make  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  let  them  have  arms  in  their  hands.  At 
any  rate,  the  noble  Lord  should  have  pro- 
posed to  accompany  this  Bill  with  the  con- 
cession of  the  elective  franchise  to  every 
person  serving  in  the  militia;  and  if  the 
Bill  went  forward,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
take  care  to  move  such  an  Amendment. 
The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  steam  and 
to  steam  vessels  as  increasing  the  risks  to 
this  country.  But  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  steam  had  been  the  greatest 
blessing  to  us,  in  point  of  national  defence, 
and  that  the  power  of  protecting  ourselves 
had  been  increased  tenfold  by  our  steam 
vessels.  Certainly,  they  were  running  risks 
at  present.  They  had  ten  ships  in  the 
Tagus  to  assist  the  Government  of  Portu- 
gal. They  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  keep  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  slavery  and  in  subjugation.  They 
had  twenty- three  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the 
natives,  and,  by  way  of  freak,  of  putting 
down  one  man,  and  putting  up  another 
chief.  Then  they  had  an  enormous  army. 
It  was  called  a  small  army.  But  the  esti- 
mates showed  that  they  supplied  clothing 
to  1 85,000  troops,  either  in  arms,  or  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  arms;  and 
why  was  this  vast  force  (and  it  was  quite 
exclusive  of  our  sailors)  not  sufficient  ? 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  from  all 
the  information  he  could  collect,  the  coun- 
try would  be  too  glad  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment doing  anything  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  proposal,  to  be  very  critical  as  to 
the  measures  proposed.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral impression  of  the  necessity  for  being 
prepared,  not  against  what  reasonable  and 
sagacious  men  might  do,  but  unreasonable 

Mr.  Hume 


and  foolish.  See  what  was  the  iotelligeiice 
on  which  the  public  bad  to  reflect.  A 
journal  of  this  very  day,  noted  for  it»  e€brts 
in  procuring  intelligence  from  abroad,  ao- 
nounced  that  the  generals  commaDding 
corps  in  the  French  army  were  directed,  by 
circular,  to  have  their  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel  in  readiness  on  the  22nd.  What 
was  to  be  done  on  the  22nd  ?  On  the  23rd 
we  shall  know;  but  curiosity  may  be  ex- 
cused before.  The  surmise  of  the  lofonn- 
ants  of  the  journal  was,  that  on  that  day 
the  ruler  of  France  was  to  declare  himsetf 
Emperor.  It  did  not  much  concern  this 
country  if  he  declared  himself  "  Mama> 
mouchi;'*  but  if  the  ruler  of  France  knew 
his  trade,  which  was  to  go  on  till  he  was 
stopped,  there  was  a  more  likely  object  than 
this.  What  would  the  House  say,  if  it 
was  a  point  on  Belgium  ?  It  is  presumable 
we  should  know  it  to-morrow,  by  hearing 
that  a  steam  force  was  assembling  in  the 
Downs.  On  all  this  we  are  likely  to  know 
more  hereafter;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
country  will  be  grateful  to  the  noble  Lord's 
Government  for  all  and  everyihing  it  shall 
do  in  the  way  of  precaution. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  a  Ses- 
sion or  two  ago  their  ears  were  dinned  with 
the  words  reform,  retrenchment,  peace— 
they  were  told  of  nothing  but  harmony, 
amity,  and  peaceful  confederation  to  pro* 
mote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  such 
stuff;  and  this  humbug  reached  its  climax 
in  that  Great  Exhibition.  Everything  was 
then  to  be  happy  and  prosperous.  He  nerer 
joined  in  that  cant.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and,  he  grieved  to  say,  many  of  our 
gentry,  were  •*  hail,  fellow !  well  met,"  with 
every  foreign  ragamuffin.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  foremost  indeed — every 
foreigner  was  a  brother  and  a  friend — no 
matter  what  or  who  he  was,  the  foreigner 
was  taken  by  the  hand,  whilst  our  own 
poor  people  were  neglected.  But,  not 
content  with  all  this  fuss  about  foreigners* 
nothing  would  suit  the  Government  but 
that  those  amicable  strangers  should  be 
allowed  to  pry  into  our  dockyards,  and  in- 
spect the  Tower  and  our  arsenals.  The 
whole  nakedness  of  the  country  was  laid 
open  to  them,  and  now  we  were  about  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  generosity.  Higher 
and  better  people  than  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  Colleagues  countenanced  this  delusion; 
but  the  absurdity  had  now  passed  away» 
and  instead  of  the  olive  branch  they  were 
to  have  the  trumpet.  He  objected  to  the 
scheme  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  he  thought 
in  a  great  measure  designed  to  promote^ 
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what  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  on  any 
occasion,  great  or  small,  namely,  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  himself  and  his 
Colleagues.  He  was  unahle  to  hear  much 
of  what  the  noble  Lord  said,  but  what  he 
did  hear  he  disliked.  The  noble  Lord 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice,  no  doubt 
intentionally,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  more  than  a  sentence  here  and  there. 
Even  that  circumstance  tended  to  increase 
his  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  measure. 
He  was  of  opinion,  if  any  additional  force 
were  required,  that  the  old  militia  might 
be  called  out  at  much  less  expense  and  in 
a  more  efficient  manner  than  this  new  con- 
scription which  was  now  proposed.  He 
protested  against  all  these  dark  and  subtle 
designs,  and  thought  the  best  that  could 
be  done  with  the  Government,  who  had 
brought  the  country  to  such  a  condition, 
and  left  her  so  defenceless,  was  to  ship 
every  one  of  them  off  to  Botany  Bay. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  must 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
spoken  of  the  soldiers  of  the  British  Army. 
He  (Sir  H.  Verney)  would  maintain  that 
there  was  not  a  more  honourable,  well- 
conducted,  and  moral  set  of  men  in  the 
country  ever  collected  together  in  a  body 
of  600  or  800  than  those  who  composed  a 
regiment  of  British  soldiers.  What  was 
the  fact?  Every  regiment  had  a  library, 
consisting  of  5,000  or  6,000  volumes, 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  men  themselves, 
and  the  library  was  conducted  by  non- 
commissioned officers.  In  each  regiment 
there  was  a  school  open  for  the  soldiers 
morning  and  evening.  On  one  evening  in 
each  week  the  commanding  officer  procured 
a  lecture  to  be  given;  and  on  another  even- 
ing in  the  week  some  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual entertainment  was  afforded  to  the 
soldiers.  He  could  not  avoid  making  these 
few  remarks  when  he  heard  the  character 
of  the  British  soldier  calumniated  and 
spoken  of  in  a  way  which  it  did  not  de- 
serve. It  was  with  some  degree  of  regret 
that  he  had  heard  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  for 
he  could  not  believe  that  a  force  so  collect- 
ed, so  organised,  and  so  disciplined  as  was 
proposed,  could  be  competent  successfully 
to  encounter  an  invasion  of  this  country. 
If  they  were  to  have  a  militia  force,  let 
it  be  thoroughly  efficient.  He  believed 
that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
raise  one  battalion  or  even  two  battalions 
in  each  county,  who,  instead  of  being  de- 
moralised   by    becoming   soldiers,    would 


prove  to  be  the  best  class  of  labourers 
the  country  possessed,  and  who  would  be 
looked  up  to  by  their  fellow- labourers.  He 
hoped  the  present  opportunity  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  bring  all 
branches  of  the  military  service  into  a 
state  of  complete  efficiency,  and  make 
those  branches  become  more  closely  con- 
nected with  one  another.  He  should  also 
have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
make  the  state  of  the  military  service  more 
agreeable  and  desirable  to  the  peasantry 
and  labourers  of  the  country.  He  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  local  militia  made 
more  useful,  and  constituted  as  a  link  with 
the  regular  army;  the  local  militia  of  each 
county  being  put  in  immediate  Connexion 
with  the  regiment  that  bore  the  name  of 
that  county.  He  believed  that  a  system 
of  that  sort  could  be  worked  at  an  expense 
quite  as  small  as  that  which  the  noble  Lord 
now  proposed.  Sure  he  was  that  if  the 
militia  force  of  the  country  were  connected 
with  the  different  regiments  of  the  Army, 
the  national  defence  would  be  rendered 
extremelv  efficient.  Let  not  the  noble 
Lord  suppose  that  fourteen  or  twenty-eight 
days*  training  of  militia  could  form  an 
adequate  defence  for  the  country.  He 
considered  it  necessary  at  this  juncture  to 
organise  an  efficient  force  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, but  not  to  interfere  with  any  portion 
of  Europe;  and  no  such  force  could  be 
organised  at  a  less  expense  than  an  efficient 
militia.  That,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
the  most  judicious  step  that  could  be  taken. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  officers  of  the  regular 
Array  who  were  now  on  half-pay  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  force  proposed  by 
him.  Before  he  concluded  he  would  ear- 
nestly warn  the  noble  Lord  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  devolved  upon  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  momentous  question.  Should 
any  disaster  befall  the  country,  he  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  those  men  whom 
we  now  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  had 
hitherto  assisted  in  founding  and  confirming 
our  liberties,  would  be  handed  down  to  the 
execration  of  after  ages  if,  by  their  means, 
any  disaster  should  fall  on  our  country. 
But  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  so  remiss.  He  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  most  heartily 
support  them  in  every  necessary  measure 
of  defence.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
people  of  England,  who  insured  themselves 
in  every  other  matter,  would  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  insure  to  themselves  their  lives, 
their  liberties,   and  their  properties?     It 
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was  necessary  that  the  GoyerniDent  should 
quietly  take  the  whole  matter  into  their 
consideration,  and,  if  they  did,  he  felt  con- 
yinced  that  the  people  would  enahle  them 
to  place  the  country  in  such  a  condition  as 
should  defy  all  foreign  aggression,  whether 
hy  a  single  nation  or  hy  a  comhination  of 
hostile  States. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  hoped  the  nohle 
Lord  would  consider  whether  the  present 
measure  should  not  he  extended  to  Ireland. 
Taking  as  an  instance  the  county  of  which 
he  was  a  native,  and  the  chief  town  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent^ 
Kerry,  the  people  of  that  county  was  pre- 
eminently loyal.     That  county  was  a  range 
of  coast  extending  from  the  Shannon  to  as 
far  as  Bantry  Bay;  and  yet  what  was  the 
force  which  that  county  possessed  ?     They 
had  one  weak  depdt,  a  small  constahulary 
force,  which  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
were  endeavouring  to  reduce,  and  a  hody 
of  Coast  Guard,  mostly  worn-out  men,  and 
many  of  them  more  fit  for  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital than  to  he  on  service.     Considering 
the  condition  of   a  country  like  Ireland, 
nothing  could  he  more  easy  than  for  an 
enemy  to  effect  a  landing  there.     On  two 
occasions  such  a  circumstance   had  heen 
accomplished.     He  trusted  the  nohle  Lord 
would  not  leave  the  miserahle  inhabitants 
of  that  country  without  the  same  defence 
as  he  was  now  providing  for  England.    He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  the  measure  were 
extended  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  received 
with   thanks,    and    that  the   Government 
would    find    an  organised   force   collected 
there  that  would  withstand  the  efforts  of 
any  foreign  enemy  who  should  attempt  to 
invade  its  shores. 

Mil.  COBDEN:  Sir,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  (Sir  H.  Vemey)  has  stated 
that  he  hoped,  as  Englishmen  were  in- 
sured for  everything  else  that  they  pos- 
sessed, they  would  consent  to  pay  for  the 
insurance  of  their  lives,  their  liberties, 
and  their  properties.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Englishmen  are  quite  wil- 
ling to  pay  an  insurance  for  their  lives, 
their  liberties,  and  their  property;  but  the 
question  is,  not  whether  they  pay  an 
insurance  or  not,  but  whether  they  pay 
enough  insurance  or  not  for  those  lives, 
those  liberties,  and  that  property.  The 
question  is,  whether  having  already  effect- 
ed an  insurance  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  insure  in  the 
Phoenix  as  well  ?  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther they  have  not  already  amply  insured 
this  country  from  all  hostile  attacks  by 

Sir  H.  Vemey 


means  df  those  votes — those  scandalons 
votes,  I  will  say,  which  the  House  has  for 
so  many  years  sanctioned  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this  empire. 
This  is  the  sole  question  for  the  Committee 
to  consider.     As  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  this  House,  I  never  expressed 
any  other  opinion  than  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  perfectly  wiUing 
to   defend  themselves   against  all  mijiist 
aggression.      Now,    the    question    again 
comes  to  this,  whether  we  have  or  have 
not  made  a  due  defence  against  any  such 
aggression  ?     This  brings  me  to  consider 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  defence  we  now 
possess  ?     What,  in  the  first  place,  is  it 
that  we  have  voted  for  our  Navy?     Whj, 
if  I  were  to  go  back  to  the  whole  period 
of  thirty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  war,  it  would  be  seen  that  we 
had  voted  no  less  than  250,000,000^.  for 
our  Navy;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
last  ten  years  of  that  period,  because  we 
have  something  to  show  for  the  money  we 
have  during  those  years  expended.     Dur- 
ing the  ten   years,  then,  from    1841    to 
1 850,  we  have  paid  for  wages  to  artificers 
employed  in  'Her  Majesty's  dockyards  at 
home  6,850,0002.     In  the  same  period  we 
have  paid  for  Naval  stores,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairs  of  ships,  ^c,  13,400,0001.; 
and  during  the  same  period  of  ten  years 
we  have  laid  out  in  new  works,  improve- 
ments, and  repairs  in  the  dockyards,  d^^., 
3,700,0002.     Now,  what  would  a  private 
shipbuilder  say  if,  after  having  laid  out 
23,950,0002.  in   shipbuilding,  that  is  to 
say,   in  purchasing  materials,  in  paying 
artificers'  wages,  in  the  repairing  of  ships, 
<bc.,  he  should  find  all  those  ships  in  an 
inefficient  and   destitute  state,  and  unfit 
for  carrying  out  any  of  the  purposes  what- 
ever for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
that  he  must  apply  to  some  foreign  and 
extraneous    source  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  that  power  for  which  he  bad 
paid   upwards  of  23,000,0002.     This  is 
precisely  the  question  which  the  Committee 
have  to  consider.     The  question  put  to^ns 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  is,  whe- 
ther, as  a  country,  we  are  to  insure  our- 
selves against  foreign  aggression  ?     I  say 
we  are  already  abundantly  insured.     I  ask 
what  it   is  that  we  do  with  the   vessels 
which  we  have  constructed  at  such  a  vast 
cost — a  cost  which,  even  within  the  last 
ten  years,  would  purchase  nearly  the  whole 
mercantile  marine  of  this  kingdom  f  What 
is  it  that  we  do  with  our  ships  while  we 
hear  of  this  danger  of  invasion  ?     Where 
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are  our  ships  ?    Where  is  our  Nary  ?     Up 
even  to  this  moment  we  have  a  squadron 
in  the  Tagus,  hut  which   I  am  told  has 
been  ordered  home.     And,  at  the  present 
moment,  we  hare  another  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean.     I  will  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  people  of  England,  who 
appear  to  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits 
that  something  is  coming  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  homes,  the  number  of  ships 
this  country  possesses,  and  where  they  are 
stationary.     In  the  Mediterranean   there 
are  the  Albion^  of  90  guns;    the  Belle- 
rophon,  of  78;    the  Indefatigable^  of  50; 
the  Phaston,  of  50;  the  Qtieen,  of  110; 
the  Trafalgar,  of  120;  the  Vengeance,  of 
84;  and  the  8uperh,  of  80.     This  does 
not  include  above  a  dozen  small  vessels  of 
war.     We  have  all  this  force  in  the  Me- 
diterranean  at    the   very   time    that  we 
hear  this   outcry   about   invasion.      Why 
does    not    the   Government    order    these 
vessels    home  ?     But,    so   far   from    this, 
what  is  their  policy  ?     Why,  at  this  very 
moment  they  have  just  ordered  the  Bri- 
iannia,   a  ship  of  120  guns,   to  sail  to 
Malta,  1,200  miles  away  from  the  coast 
where  it  might  be  of  use  to  us.     Besides 
this,  the  Lisbon  squadron,  or  squadron  of 
evolutions,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  the 
Arethusa,  of  50  guns;  the  Arrogant,  of 
36;  the  Hogue^  of  60;    the  Leander,  of 
50;  and  the  Prince  Regent,  90.     Now,  is 
such  conduct  as  this   rational  while   the 
people  are  raising  a  cry  of  invasion  ?     Is 
it  wise,  or  consistent  with  common  sense, 
that  you  should  have  suoh  a  force  as  this 
— a  force  large  enough  for  any  naval  pur- 
poses whatever  that  can  possibly  be  re- 
quired in  the  actual  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  Europe — that  you  should  have 
•ach  a  force  1,200  miles  away  from  your 
own  shores,  and  that  you  should  then  raise 
the  cry  of  invasion,  and   come   down  to 
this  House  and  ask  the  people  to  leave 
their  daily  avocations  to  go  out  to  be  armed 
and  drilled,  and  to  give  you  an  addition  to 
jonr  Army  in  order  that  you  may  protect 
tiiem  against  .somebody  who  is  going  to 
molest  them  ?     I  am  not  going  to  do  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Government  the  injustice 
of  assuming   that  we   have  no   ships   at 
home.     These  23,000,000^.  have  not  all 
been  wasted.     We  are  not  without  ships 
of  war  in  the  ports  on  our  coasts.     We 
are  not  liable  to  be  bombarded  by  a  few 
gunbrigs,  or  a  thousand  or  two  of  bue- 
oaneers  coming  to  our  shores.     We  have 
in  commission  at  Sheemess  the  London, 
dl  90  gunsy  the  Monarch,  of  84,  *and  the 


Waterloo,  of  120;  we  have  at  Portsmouth 
the  Neptune,  of  120  guns,  the  Rodney,  of 
90  (advanced  ship),  the  Blenheim,  of  60, 
the  Edinburgh,  of  58,  the  Excellent,  of 
76,  and  the  Victory,  of  101;  we  have  at 
Chatham  the  Boscawen,  of  70  guns;  at 
Woolwich,  the  Fisgard,  of  42;  at  Devon- 
port,   the  Impregnable,  of  104,  and  the 

St,  George,  of  120;  and  at  Pembroke, 
the  Saturn,  of  72.  Here  are  ten  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  four  frigates.  But  we 
have  also  paid  very  largely  for  a  force  of 
steamers  which  are  lying  in  our  ports,  and 
we  have  besides  line-of-battle  ships  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies.  Now  I  ask  any- 
body in  the  world  to  say  what  possible  use 
there  is  in  our  having  a  line-of-battle  ship 
lying  at  Jamaica,  or  another  line-of-battle 
ship  lying  in  the  East  Indies  ?  I  challenge 
any  one  to  show  that  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
could  ever  be  called  into  service,  whatever 
might  be  the  occasion  for  them.  And 
yet,  we  have  heard  of  attacks  on  British 
vessels  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
where  you  have  had  to  pay  head-money 
for  more  than  5,000  men.  But  we  never 
employ  our  line-oF-battle  ships  in  hunting 
down  these  pirates,  as  they  were  called, 
and  destroying  them  in  the  rivers  and 
narrow  creeks.  We  might  as  well  bring  a 
field  battery  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
London  to  look  after  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets. Therefore,  to  keep  these  line- 
of-battle  ships  at  Hongkong  and  Singa- 
pore, while  we  are  afraid  of  an  invasion 
here  upon  our  coasts,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  and  ridiculous  things  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  argument  was,  that 
we  were  so  near  France,  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  being  invaded  by  French  people. 
But  our  Colonies  were  some  thousands  of 
miles  off  France,  and  there  could  be  no 
fear  that  the  French  were  going  on  a  buc- 
caneering expedition  against  them.  The 
whole  argument  was,  that  we  were  in 
danger  for  our  own  shores.  If  you  are 
sincere  in  using  it,  the  first  thing  you  must 
do  to  satisfy  mo  of  that  sincerity,  is  to 
order  home  those  large  vessels,  which  are 
comparatively  useless  where  they  are  now 
placed,  to  your  own  shores,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  you.  Now,  I  must  say 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  speech  he  delivered  this  night, 
and  in  the  arguments  he  used,  has  put 
himself  very  much  in  antagonism  with 
what  he  told  us  the  other  day  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  on 
that  occasion  informed  us  that  the  news- 
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paper  press  of  this  country  had  taken  great 
liberties   with   the   President   of  France; 
but  that  that  gentleman  had  lived  in  Eng- 
land,   that   he  knew   the   habits   of   this 
country,  that  he  knew  the  press  was  free, 
and  that,  though  it  might  be  licentious,  it 
was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  what 
the  press  said  of  the  President  of  France 
was  the   opinion   of  the  English  people. 
Now,  without  offering  a  word  of  objection 
to  what  the  noble  Lord  said  on  that  occa- 
sion with  regard  to  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try, I  must  say  I  think  he  has  contrived  to 
take  up  a  position  which,  while  it  is  ten 
times  more  menacing  to  France  than  any- 
thing the  newspapers  can  say,  has  not  the 
excuse  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the   English  people,  for,  if  you  agree 
to  this  proposal,  to  organise  a  militia  of 
80,000  men — to  set  up  this  force  with  an 
elastic    organisation   which   may    become 
110,000  or  120,000  men— -I  say  then  the 
noble  Lord  will  do  far  more  than  the  press 
of  this  country,  which  he  took  on  himself 
to  lecture,  to  put  us  in  a  state  of  antago- 
nism with  the  French  people.     But  the 
noble   Lord,  when  he  called  on  us  to  do 
this,  failed  to  give  one  proof  that  what  he 
said  at  the  opening  of   Parliament,  and 
that  which  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  de- 
clared, was  not  true,  and  that  his  asser- 
tions as  to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
French    Government    were    unfounded  — 
he   failed   to  show   that   what  the  noble 
Lord    who   leads    the    Opposition   in   the 
other  House  stated  was  unfounded  on  the 
same   point — he   had   not   done  a   single 
thing  to  show  that  what  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  said  was  wrong,  when  he  declared 
he  had  left  us  in  relations  of  amity  and 
security    with    all    the    nations    of    the 
world.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
had   not   given    them   an   argument   why 
they  should  depart  from  the  security  with 
which  he  gratified  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the   Session,  and  by  which  the  funds 
went  up.     He  feared  they  would  go  down 
again    to-morrow.      But,    comparing    the 
noble    Lord's    statement    now    with    that 
which   he   made   in    1848,   we   may  find 
arguments  to  show  why  there  is  less  dan- 
ger at  present  than  then  of  any  attack 
from   the   French   people.      I    remember 
when  the  noble  Lord  brought  forward  his 
proposal  in  1848  to  draw  out  the  militia, 
he  said  the  King  of  the  French  during  his 
long  and  pacific  reign  had   doubled   the 
amount  of  expenditure  on  the  navy.     He 
has  not  pretended  to  show  that  the  present 
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Government  of  France  has  increased  the 
navy  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
in  some  of  those  French  newspapers  which 
are  allowed  to  be  published,  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  policy  of  laying  up  some  of 
their  large  ships.     The  noble  Lord  gave 
us  another  argument  in  1848  for  calling 
out  the  militia,  when  he  said  the  French 
had  2,000,000  of  National  Guards;   bot 
the  present  President  has  dissolved  and 
disbanded  the  National  Guards,  and  that 
argument  can  no  longer  apply.     I  think 
we  are  as  safe  from  molestation  now  as 
then.     1   say  as   safe  from   molestation, 
because,  judging  from  the  very  suggestive 
and  somewhat  alarming  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord  with  respect  to  our  arrange- 
ments on  the   Continent,  and  from   the 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman  the   Member  for  Bradford    (GoL 
Thompson),   who   took   upon   himself   to 
speak  of  the  policy  of  Belgium  as  a  matter 
which  might  affect  our  policy,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  danger  of  our  getting  into  a 
war  from  meddling  with  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  this  proposal  and  talk  of 
calling  out  the  militia  may  be  from  the 
intention  of  employing  our  forces  on  the 
Continent.     Now,  1  can  only  say,  if  the 
people  of  England,  remembering  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  year,  and  after  having 
suffered  from  the  desertion  and  treachery 
of  every  people  on  the  Continent  in  turn, 
and  after  bringing  a  long  and  dreary  war 
to  a  close,  in  which  they  did  nothing  per- 
manent, and  settled  no  principle  on  a  fixed 
basis,  but  burdening  the  country  with  an 
enonnous  debt,  again  allow  any  Govern- 
ment, Whig  or  Tory,  to  attempt  to  drag 
them  into   a   Continental  war,  thej  will 
richly  deserve  the  catastrophe  of  a  national 
bankruptcy  which  will  inevitably  befaU  a 
country  so  impervious  to  all  the  counsels 
of  sense  and  experience.     As  to  the  pre- 
sent measure,  1  am  persuaded  it  will  be 
very  xmpopular  in  the  country  among  all 
classes;    but  less  so  among  the  rich  than 
the  poor,  because  the  rich  can  pay  for  sah- 
stitutes,   which  the   poor  cannot  do.     I 
have  no  doubt,  before  this  discussion  is 
brought  to  a  close,  there  will  be  public 
meetings  like  those  in  1848,  when  I  re- 
member the  largest  meeting  1  ever  saw  col- 
lected, in  Birmingham,  to  protest  against 
the  noble  Lord's  measure;  and  he  will  see 
the  same  expression  of  hostility — and,  I 
think,  very  deservedly — to  the  coarse  he  is 
now  proposing.     What  is  it  in  effect?      A 
mere  fraction  of  the  community  are  to  be 
drawn  away  from  their  business  and  pur- 
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Baits  to  take  on  themselves  the  duty  of 
soldiers,  and  to  be  put  under  martial  law, 
— for  what  ?  I  say,  if  you  want  150,000 
soldiers,  take  them,  and  pay  them;  pay 
them  liberally.  But,  to  call  a  man  from  his 
labours,  to  take  a  man  from  his  work  who 
can  earn  his  4s.  a  day,  or  from  his  small 
shop,  where  he  is  with  difficulty  supporting 
his  family,  and  to  put  him  into  a  soldier *s 
jacket  and  drill  him,  subject  him  to  martial 
law,  and  pay  him  Is,  a  day,  is  a  most 
flagrant  hardship  and  injustice.  But  1 
will  return  to  the  point,  that  our  Navy  is 
our  national  guardian.  I  say  that  there  is 
no  necessity  on  national  grounds  for  this 
measure.  You  have  no  business  to  con- 
template any  invasion  of  your  shores,  if 
the  numerous  fleets  for  which  you  pay  so 
large  a  sum  are  properly  kept  up  and  dis- 
posed of.  You  have  in  that  case  no  reason 
to  dread  invasion,  whether  by  a  few  bri- 
gands or  by  a  foreign  army,  I  observe,  a 
Swiss  gentleman — one  Baron  Maurice,  1 
believe,  has  been  giving  us  a  plan  of  inva- 
sion by  an  army  of  120,000;  but  that  has 
been  disposed  of,  1  believe,  by  military 
men,  who  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect  it,  because  to  carry  such  an  army 
would  employ  all  the  merchant  men  as 
well  as  all  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
France,  and  we  should  be  a  nation  of 
soldiers  before  they  could  land  on  our 
shores.  But  there  is  another  plan  put 
forth  by  the  Army  and  Navy  journal  of  this 
month,  which  I  will  state  for  you  in  their 
words.  It  is  from  the  United  Service 
Journal  for  February,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
the  opinion  of  military  and  scientific  men. 
The  editor  says — 

"  What  we  have  to  dread  is,  not  an  invasion, 
but  a  hostile  descent,  throwing  on  some  part  of 
our  coast  a  force  of  10,000  or  12,000  men,  who, 
although  not  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  country, 
might  do  irreparable  mischief  before  they  are 
subdued.  'A  buccaneering  expedition  might  even 
make  its  way  into  the  Thames,  and  demand  a 
Canton  ransom  from  the  metropolis  of  the  world." 

Now  this  is  a  very  grave  and  serious 
matter  put  forth  by  the  United  Service 
Journal,  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  take 
exception  to  it  on  this  ground — it  is  a  libel 
on  the  French  army.  I  don't  believe  you 
could  find  a  French  officer  to  undertake  a 
buccaneering  expedition  of  this  kind  without 
a  declaration  of  war;  and  if  you  did,  then 
the  expedition  would  be  an  act  of  piracy. 
If  it  be  too  high  an  appeal  to  make  to 
French  morality  and  French  honour  to 
suppose  they  would  not  act  in  this  way, 
there  is  still  this  appeal — that  they  will 


be  pirates.  I  am  told  one  of  the  objects 
of  such  an  invasion  would  be  to  avenge 
Waterloo;  but  how  would  it  avenge  that 
defeat,  if  they  only  came  over  here  to  be 
hanged  ?  Again,  I  am  told  they  will  burn 
our  ships  in  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  If  they 
did,  they  would  not  burn  English  ships 
only,  but  they  would  burn  American  ships, 
Dutch  ships,  vessels  under  every  flag  in  the 
world;  and  the  nation  that  warranted  such 
an  act,  and  the  Government  that  permitted 
it,  would  be  hunted  at  least  from  the  face  of 
the  ocean  by  all  the  ships  of  every  mari- 
time nation  of  the  globe.  These  are  the 
most  serious  arguments  I  have  met  with 
for  the  increase  of  our  defensive  armaments. 
Nay,  I  have  no  belief  in  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  have  no  fear  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  the  only  thing  we  want  is,  that 
the  ships  you  pay  for  to  the  extent  of 
8,000,000^.  a  year,  including  the  various 
departments  of  the  service,  the  dockyards 
and  Ordnance,  may  be  employed  so  that 
they  may  satisfy  the  timid  that  they  have 
no  fear  of  invasion  from  our  opposite  neigh- 
bours. We  pay  for  this  fleet  twice  as  much 
as  France  pays  for  her  navy,  and  three  times 
as  much  as  America  does.  Why  do  we 
pay  so  ?  Because,  being  an  island,  having 
extensive  commercial  operations  over  all 
the  world,  we  require  more  ships  than 
other  nations;  but,  having  them,  we  do 
not  require  to  call  out  the  militia  to  pro- 
tect our  shores  against  invasion.  I  trust 
the  noble  Lord  will  defer  the  question,  so 
as  to  give  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  upon  it.  As  to  this 
cry  of  invasion,  I  believe  the  fear  is  much 
less  general  than  many  persons  suppose. 
I  have  seen  an  attempt  made  to  manufac- 
ture this  panic  before.  I  had  in  1848  to 
contend  against  a  far  louder  outcry,  and  I 
succeeded,  along  with  a  few  hon.  Mem- 
bers, in  defeating  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition, which  he  says  he  regretted.  Why 
does  he  regret  it  ?  Has  the  country  been 
less  safe  during  the  last  three  years,  be- 
cause we  prevented  the  noble  Lord  from 
spending  500,000^  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  the  press,  that  while 
the  French  people  governed  their  own 
country,  we  never  had  been  so  free  from 
fear  of  war.  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  resist  this  attempt,  which, 
whenever  it  has  been  mentioned  at  public 
meetings  has  been  treated  with  scorn.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  cry  got  up,  newspapers  having 
nothing  better  to  talk  about  during  the 
recess,  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament;  and  give  ua 
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but  a  few  weeks  more,  and  you  will  see 
that  wc  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  this  fear, 
and  of  this  cry  of  invasion,  and  then  I 
hope  it  will  never  return  again.  If  the 
noble  Lord  would  only  suffer  a  short  delay 
to  elapse,  he  would  be  enabled  quietly  to 
withdraw  his  measure,  and  thus  to  avoid 
the  demoralising  effects  which  the  embo- 
dying of  the  militia  could  not  fail  to  have 
upon  all  our  social  relations. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I 
have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Col.  Thompson),  who  expressed 
his  gratification  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  at  last  doing  something, 
and  were  proposing  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discussion.  My  satis- 
faction, I  can,  however,  assure  the  House, 
is  not  founded  on  any  temporary  panic,  or 
on  any  opinion  that  there  is  now  pressing 
on  us  any  danger  which  has  not  existed  at 
any  former  period.  I  trust  our  relations 
with  all  those  countries  from  which,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  danger  might  arise, 
are  friendly,  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion at  present  likely  to  arise  which  can 
expose  this  country  to  tho  danger  of 
war.  But  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  knows  that 
80  long  ago  as  the  year  1846  1  took  the 
liberty  of  pressing  on  him  my  opinion,  that 
on  general  principles,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  permanent  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
country,  it  was  desirable  that  some  such 
measure  of  precaution  should  be  taken  as 
that  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  pro- 
posal, and  I  have  at  various  times  renew- 
ed mv  instances;  but  there  were  difficulties 
which  prevented  my  recommendations  from 
being  caried  into  effect.  I  am  glad.  Sir,  those 
difficulties  have  disappeared,  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  now  enabled  to 
propose  measures  to  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
There  are  hon.  Gentlemen  who  say  they 
hope  we  may  not  be  again  engaged  in  Con- 
tinental warfare,  or  mix  ourselves  up  un- 
necessarily with  Continental  quarrels.  Sir, 
1  agree  with  them  entirely;  but,  as  the 
noble  Lord  truly  said,  we  have  engage- 
ments, and  some  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing, which  mav  involve  us  in  discus- 
sions  with  other  countries.  [Lord  JoHX 
Russell:  Hear,  hear!]  We  have  poli- 
tical interests  bevond  our  own  shores ; 
and  there  are  changes  which  it  would  not 
suit  either  the  safety  of  this  country  or  its 
dignity,  that  we  should  sit  quietly  by,  and 
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see  take  place.  We  have  interests  scat- 
tered over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
there  is  no  country  in  which  we  have  not 
subjects,  property,  and  commerce.  Ques- 
tions, moreover,  often  arise,  and  sometinies 
of  the  most  dangerous  character,  from  mat- 
ters which  in  themselves  are  apparently  of 
the  most  trivial  characters.  We  had  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  a  question  arose  about 
Tahiti,  of  a  very  grave  kind,  not  indeed 
involving  any  national  interest,  but  involv- 
ing the  national  dignity  and  honour.  Hon. 
Gjentlemen  talk  as  if  the  only  danger  of 
rupture  were  from  our  immediate  neigh- 
bour, France;  but  they  should  remember 
that  France  is  not  the  only  Power  that  pos- 
sesses a  large  fleet  and  a  large  disposable 
army,  and  that  there  is  no  saying  if  we 
were  involved  in  war  with  one  Power,  to 
what  extent  the  flame  might  spread,  or 
how  far  the  jealousy  of  other  Powers 
might  prompt  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged. We  are  told  that  our  posiUon  is 
insular,  and  that  we  have  a  fleet  which  is 
our  defence;  but  that  insular  positi<m« 
which  constitutes,  in  some  degree,  our 
strength,  constitutes  also  our  danger.  The 
Continental  States  are  accessible  only  by 
certain  roads  and  approaches,  which  they 
can  watch  and  protect  by  fortifications, 
and  they  know  where  and  how  the  attack 
will  come.  But  the  vast  circumference  ai 
our  shores  is  open  all  around,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  place  an  invading 
force  may  choose  to  land  at.  The  Channel 
is  narrow  which  divides  us  from  our  imme- 
diate neighbours;  but  then,  as  Lord  Howe 
said,  **  the  sea  is  a  wide  place."  That 
Channel  may  be  crossed  in  a  few  hours; 
and  a  few  days  may  bring  a  considerable 
force  to  any  portion  that  may  be  selected 
of  the  extended  surface  of  our  shores.  I 
believe  our  Navy  is,  as  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cobden)  said  it  ought  to  be,  consider* 
ing  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred 
upon  it,  as  efficient  as  it  ever  was  at  any 
former  period  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Nay,  I  believe  it  is  more  efficient  than  it 
ever  was;  I  believe  that  we  have  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  stores  in  our  dockyards, 
and  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  ships 
in  ordinary.  But  is  that  a  reason  why 
we  should  permit  an  enemy  to  come  and 
destroy  those  stores,  to  bum  those  ships, 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  men,  but 
which  have  no  men  on  board  ?  And  here 
I  must  complain  of  the  exaggeration  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  enumerating  the 
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force  of  our  Navj,  when  he  reckoned  as 
part  of  our  defence  ships  like  the  Excellent, 
which  is  only  placed  for  target  practice, 
and  the  Victory,  which  is  only  a  guardship 
in  Portsmouth  harhour,  and  not,  so  far  as 
1  know,  fit  for  sea  at  all.  But  what  I  say 
is  this,  it  would  be  maduess  to  rely  entirely 
on  our  Navy  for  safety  from  invasion.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  for  any  navy,  how- 
ever active,  vigorous,  and  numerous,  to 
prevent  altogether  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force,  when  we  consider  the  short  interval 
of  space  between  our  own  shores  and  the 
numerous  points  from  which  an  enemy  might 
come,  and  whence  an  expedition  might 
sail  to  some  spot  of  our  wide-extending 
shores,  and  land,  for  instance,  in  Ireland, 
or  any  less  guarded  portion  of  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should 
have  a  land  force — that  we  should  have 
armed  men  to  resist  armed  men;  for, 
as  to  fortifications,  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  fortifying  more  than  our  arsenals  and 
dockyards,  and  such  places  of  vital  impor- 
tance :  there  is  no  fortification  like  brave 
men  armed,  organised,  disciplined,  and 
ready  to  meet  an  enemy.  That  is  the 
best  fortification,  and  such  a  fortification 
you  will  always  find  in  the  hearts  and  arms 
of  Englishmen.  But  if  it  be  necessary  that 
we  should  have  armed  men  to  meet  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  an  invasion — I 
hope  not  the  probability;  and  mind,  the 
less  probable  it  will  be  the  more  we  are 
prepared  for  it :  nothing  so  much  tempts 
aggression  as  weakness  and  incapacity  to 
resist,  when  to  that  is  added  enormous 
wealth  and  a  great  temptation  for  political 
objects — if  it  be  necessary  that  this  country 
should  have  a  force  capable  of  defending 
our  homes  against  an  invading  army,  and  of 
protecting  us  from  the  incalculable  calam- 
ity which  would  arise  from  the  occupation 
of  any  portion  of  our  country,  even  for  a 
month,  by  an  invading  force,  why  then,  I 
say,  something  like  the  mode  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  me  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
possible,  mode  of  accomplishing  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  mighty  well  for  persons  in 
this  country  to  talk  of  the  hardship  of 
taking  men  away  from  their  homes,  their 
farms,  or  their  shops,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  defend  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  country.  Fortunately,  Sir, 
the  people  of  England  do  not  know  what 
the  calamities  of  war  are;  but  those 
who  have  served  abroad,  and  those  who 
have  read  with  common  attention  the  ac- 
counts of  the  effects  of  war  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  must  know  that  a  greater  calamity 
could  not  well  befall  this  country  than  the 
landing  of  a  force  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  it  for  even  the  short- 
est conceivable  period.  If  then  there  is  to 
be  a  standing  force,  I  think  the  mode  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  proposes  to  raise  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  habits,  the 
feelings,  and  the  finances  of  the  country 
would  not  permit  us  to  have  a  regular  force 
in  time  of  peace  sufficient  to  defend  the 
country  in  the  event  of  war.  The  only 
thing  we  can  have,  then,  is  what  every  other 
country  of  any  magnitude  and  importance 
has  also,  and  that  is  a  dormant  force, 
trained,  organised,  and  disciplined  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  time  of  peace,  and  ready 
to  appear  under  arms  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  take  a  part  with  the  regular 
forces  in  operations  against  an  invading 
enemy.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cobden) 
talks  about  the  hardship  of  taking  per* 
sons  from  their  homes;  but  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  do  not 
feel  it  as  a  hardship  to  be  called  upon 
to  learn  the  use  of  arms  to  defend  their 
homes  and  their  country  in  the  event  of 
invasion.  Why,  it  is  said  there  are 
somewhere  about  2,000,000  of  militia- 
men in  the  United  States.  In  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  a 
similar  force.  Prussia  has  a  large  de- 
fensive force  in  her  Landwehr  ;  and 
Austria  has  a  large  amount  of  dormant 
force  of  this  kind.  The  National  Guards 
of  France  were  a  very  numerous  body, 
and,  although  they  have  been  recently  dis- 
banded, they  will  no  doubt  be  again  par- 
tially reorganised.  There  is  no  great 
country  in  the  world  that  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  this  country — I  should  say  the 
recent  example  of  this  country,  for  it  is 
only  of  late  years  the  militia  has  been 
discontinued.  Considering  the  enormous 
wealth  which* we  have  to  protect,  there 
is  no  country  so  defenceless  and  so  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
in  case  of  attack.  What  we  want 
is  a  trained,  an  organised,  disciplined, 
force,  and  assembled  for  a  short  time 
in  the  year  in  order  to  be  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  arms,  and  practised 
in  those  movements  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  armed  men  are  a  mob,  and  not 
an  armv;  which  is  not  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  can  be  called  to- 
gether* in  a  short  period,  and  assembled 
under  arms  to  defend  the  country.  The 
militia  is  that  force.     The  militia  has  been 
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in  existence  for  nearly  two  centuries;  and 
I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
distinction  made?  hy  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  between  the  regular  and  the 
local  militia,  upon  which  the  noble  Lord 
ixrounds  his  preference  for  the  local  militia. 
The  regular  militia  is,  in  time  of  peace, 
like   the   local  militia,  but  in  time  of  war 
it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  King- 
dom, like  the  regular  army.     It  is  a  body 
formed  by  ballot — those  who  were  drawn 
providing  a  substitute,  if  they  chose  to  do 
so;   and   this    is   an  important  distinction 
between  the  regular  and  the  local  militia. 
In  the  regular  militia  there  may  be  sub- 
stitutes; but  in  the  local  militia  substitutes 
are  not  allowed,  and   balloted  men  must 
serve  in  person,  with   a  few  exceptions. 
The  reffular  militia  is  the  old  and  consti- 
tutional  force  of  this  country,  formed  by 
ballot  and  by  substitutes,  officered,  train- 
ed, armed,  and  equipped,  assembling  every 
year    for    twenty-eight    days,    or    a   less 
period,   and  ready  within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  war  is  imminent,  or  has  broken 
out,  to  assemble  under  arms  and  join  the 
regular  army  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try.      The    regular  militia,  too,  is   liable 
to  serve  in  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  I  really  am  astonished  that  in  a 
plan  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  Ireland 
should  be  left  without  the  protection  said 
to   bo  essential  for    the   defence   of   this 
country.      The    local    militia,  which    the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
purposes  to  organise,  can   only  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  Great  l>ritain;  and  why 
a  defensive  force    is  not  to  be  raised  for 
Ireland,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     Do 
the  Government  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  people  ?     Why,  Sir,   I  would  pledge 
my  existence  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Ireland  who,  being  called'out,  and  having 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Sove- 
reign, would  not  lose  his  life  rather  than 
not  defend  his  country  against  invasion.     I 
have  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  millions  of  Ireland.     I  am 
persuaded    they   would    bo   true    to   the 
Queen  and  to  their  oath;  and  as  to  their 
courage,  that  is  sufticiently  well  known  to 
need  no  eulogium  from  any  man.    If,  then. 
Sir,  we  are  to  have  a  militia — which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  ought  to  have — I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  noble  Lord  has  adopted 
so  complicated  an  arrangement  as  this  ex- 
periment of  his  seems  to  be,  when  he  has 
a  simpler  and  more  etfective  force  in  the 
regular  and  well-known  militia,  raised  with 
less    personal    inconvenience,    and    more 
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available   for  national  defence;  because, 
while  the  local  militia  does  not  permit  of 
substitutes,  the  regular  militia  does,  and 
it  is  a  force  which   may  be   required  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  local  militia  apparently  is  not  to  be 
trained  by  battalions,  but  the  men  are  to 
come  out  by  tens  and  twenties  whenever 
they  like  to  be  trained  by  squads.     Now 
squad  drill  will  never  make  soldiers  fit  for 
service.     To  render  troops  fit  for  service 
in  the  field,  they  must  have  been  practised 
in  battalion  movements.     Then  it  seems, 
from   the   statement   of  the   noble  Lord, 
that  this  local  militia,  even  when  formed 
into  battalions,  is  to  remain  each  battalion 
in  its  respective  county,  and  it  wonld  thns 
be  eaten  up  by  an  enemy  in  detail  jnst 
as  in  this  House  we  dispose,  one  afler  the 
other,  of  the  clauses  of  a  Bill.     The  re- 
gular militia  is  founded  upon  Acts  of  Par- 
liament which  now  exist,  and  is  available 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  war;  but  the 
new  force   could   not  be  called  out  until 
the  enemy  had  landed,  and  until  it  was 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.     I  submit 
to  the  Government  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable  to  leave   out  the   word   "  local " 
from  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  to  bring 
in    a    Bill   to   amend,   if    necessary,   the 
Act   of    1802,   and   the  laws,   in   short, 
which  regulate  the  regular  militia.     The 
Government  might   make   some   arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  ballot  by  which 
the  constitution  of  the  force  might  be  im- 
proved.   I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to   introduce   some  half-paj 
officers,  acquainted  with  the  practical  du- 
ties of  the  service,  into  the  resriraents  of 
militia,  who  would  give  a  tone  to  the  force, 
and  improve  its  efficiency.  The  men  might 
then  have  the  advantage  of  being  trained 
in  battalions,  and  not  in  awkward  squads, 
as  they  would  be  under  this  Bill.     These, 
however,  arc  details  which  may  be  discuss- 
ed when  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  are  consider- 
ed in  Committee.   But  the  Government  may 
depend  upon  it  that  no  valuable  and  effi- 
cient service  can  be  given  by  these  troops, 
unless  they  are  trained  by  battalions,  and 
accustomed  to  those  movements  in  the  field 
which  are  essential  to  render  them  useful 
in  the  operations  of  an  action  against  an 
enemy.      In   conclusion    1   can   only   saj 
that    I   am    glad    that    the   Government 
have  at  length  resolved  to  provide  a  de- 
fensive force.     I  think  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  eifective  means  which    can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
and  the  danger  of  invasion  may  be  best 
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averted  by  its  betog  known  tbat  we  have 
the  means  of  defending  ourselves  if  we 
should  be  attacked.  But  while  I  agree 
in  this  general  principle,  I  think  the  pro- 
posed Bill  is  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  1  would  beg  leave  to  point  out 
the  regular  militia  as  the  standard  by 
which  this  House  should  be  guided  in 
framing  the  measure. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  resumed  his  seat,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  rejoiced  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  coincided  completely  with  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  with  a  force  of  the  description 
of  a  militia  body;  but  his  noble  Friend 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  could  be  amended  by  substi- 
tuting in  place  of  a  local  a  permanent, 
or  regular  militia.  That  subject  had  un- 
dergone great  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  Qie  Government,  and  to  their  minds  it 
appeared  far  better  to  confine  themselves  in 
the  present  instance  to  a  militia  of  a  local 
rather  than  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
regular  militia  was  composed  of  men  who 
were  permitted  to  serve  by  substitute,  and 
that  arrangement  created  so  much  con- 
fusion that  it  was  often  impossible  to  put 
their  hand  on  the  militiaman  when  his  ser- 
vices were  required.  Under  the  system 
by  which  substitutes  were  admitted,  a  man 
might  serve  as  such  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  when  the  training  was  over  there, 
he  might  resort  to  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, and  serve  as  a  substitute  there. 
Thus  5,000,  or  6»000  men  might  in  this 
way  be  doing  the  duty  of  the  whole  militia 
force.  That  might  not  be  discovered  in  time 
of  peace;  but  in  time  of  war,  when  the  sub- 
stitute was  detained  in  the  first  corps  in 
which  he  was  enrolled,  there  would  be  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  trained  men.  Be- 
sides, the  Government  did  not  propose  to 
go  so  far  as  the  expense  of  a  regular  mi- 
litia. All  that  was  aimed  at  under  present 
circumstances  was  a  force  which  should  be 
mustered,  partly  drilled,  and  rendered  easy 
of  enrolment  whenever  the  necessity  arose 
of  having  recourse  to  their  services.  By 
the  old  system  it  took  many  weeks  before 
even  the  lists  preparatory  to  a  ballot 
could  be  made  out,  and  many  months 
before  the  men  could  be  enrolled.  It 
was  not  proposed  by  this  Act  to  render 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  liable  to  ballot,  as  by  the  old 
Militia  Act,  whereby  married  men  were 


drawn,  and  great  expense  thrown  on  the 
country  in  providing  for  their  wives  and 
families.  But  it  was  proposed  to  ballot  for 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
three,  by  which  they  beHeved  they  would 
get  a  sufficient  force,  and  a  force  composed 
of  those  on  whom  the  engagement  of  ser* 
vice  would  fall  with  the  greatest  lightness. 
He  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  that  it  was  proposed  to  bat- 
talionise  the  force  as  soon  as  they  were 
mustered.  It  was  not  proposed,  as  his 
noble  Friend  insinuated,  to  keep  them  in 
awkward  squads  permanently;  but  they 
must  have  them  in  awkward  squads  until 
they  were  ready  for  battalions.  They 
would  have  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  appointed,  and,  except  in  case  of 
absolute  invasion  or  threatened  invasion, 
they  would  not  be  called  for  service  out  of 
their  own  localities.  Now  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Fox  Maule)  that  this  would  be  a  very 
simple  force,  and  easy  to  be  got  together; 
very  economical,  and  perfectly  efi^ectual 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  re- 
quired. The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  compared  the  proposed 
system  to  a  difi'erent  system  in  F.rance, 
only  in  diluted  form,  which  was  known 
under  the  name  of  the  conscription.  He 
(Mr.  Fox  Maule)  was  one  of  those  who 
held  that  it  was  a  constitutional  obligation 
on  every  man  to  rally  round  his  hearth  and 
altar;  and  to  that  obligation  every  man 
in  the  country  ought  to  be  bound. 
When  the  Government  asked  then  for 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  adult  male 
population,  and  that  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-three,  to  serve  (or 
rather  be  liable  to  serve)  their  country 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  during 
that  period  never  to  be  taken  from  their 
own  locality,  except  the  country  was  in- 
vaded or  in  danger  of  invasion — to  submit 
to  fourteen,  or  as  much  as  twenty-eight 
days*  drill  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  a 
period  of  about  six  hours  of  the  day,  he 
thought  this  the  lightest  duty  which  could 
be  required  of  the  youth  of  a  great  coun- 
try like  this;  and  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  such  a  proposition  would  either 
be  hooted  at,  or  be  as  unpopular  as  a  con- 
scription, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose imagined.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden) 
said  he  would  prefer  a  regular  army  to 
any  militia;  but  there  were  some  people 
who,  whenever  there  were  two  courses, 
somehow  or  other  had  objections  to  both; 
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and  he  had  very  little  douht,  when  an 
addition  of  4,000  men  to  the  Army  Es- 
timates was  proposed,  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  would  be  the  first  to  say, 
"  Wc  have  troops  enough."  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  also 
said,  nothing  could  be  so  menacing  to 
France  as  the  proposition  now  made.  He 
(Mr.  Fox  Maule)  could  understand  no  pro- 
position as  menacing  which  had  for  its 
object  alone  the  defence  of  our  own  shores; 
it  could  only  be  menacing  when  France,  or 
any  other  country,  landed  on  those  shores, 
or  intended  to  attack  and  invade  us;  he 
apprehended  no  act  of  self-protection  could 
be  menacing  to  any  nation.  He  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  take  any  share  of  blame 
for  not  having  moved  in  this  direction 
sooner ;  but  he  confessed  ho  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  Government 
would  have  been  remiss  in  not  taking  the 
steps  which  they  had  done.  Some  said 
those  steps  had  been  delayed;  but  at  all 
events  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
the  foundation  was  now  laid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  force,  never  to  be 
called  on  until  their  services  were  abso- 
lutely required,  and  consisting  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  whom  he  would  not 
object  to  see  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
They  would  be  men  who  had  something  to 
lose,  and  had  a  desire  to  protect  that 
something,  and  not  men  who,  being  sub- 
stitutes for  others,  were  eventually  drawn 
from  the  refuse  of  the  population.  As  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  stated, 
there  were  many  country  gentlemen  in 
that  House  who  had  had  many  years* 
experience,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  militia  in  their  several 
districts;  and  the  Government  did  not 
object  to  this  measure  being  considered 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  or, 
after  a  second  reading,  to  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  upstairs.  But  there 
was  one  point  to  which  he  must  for  a 
moment  allude.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had 
asked  if  Ireland  was  to  be  included  in  this 
Bill  ?  His  answer  was,  neither  Ireland  nor 
Scotland  was  included — England  was  the 
point  most  essential,  to  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Government  applied  them- 
selves ;  but  they  omitted  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  nothing  doubting  the  loyalty  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  if  they  were  in 
any  danger  of  any  foreign  foe,  for,  come 
from  where  it  may,  there  was   not  one 
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subject  of  the  Queen,  be  he  in  what  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  he  may, 
be  he  of  what  religion  he  may,  be  he  of 
what  political  opinion  he  may,  who  would 
not  fly  at  once  to  arms  in  defence, 
and  rally  round  the  Sovereign  with  the 
same  loyalty  which  had  ever  distinguished 
them. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  sure  that, 
after  the  very  able  and  patriotic  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton — 
a  speech  which  evinced  the  truest  English 
spirit— a  spirit  that  noble  Lord  had  on 
many  important  occasions  manifested — ^it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
Committee  with  many  observations.  No 
one  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  more  inde- 
pendent or  a  more  competent  opinion  on 
the  subject  before  the  House  than  the 
noble  Lord,  having  lately  left  the  Govern- 
ment, and  being  perhaps  more  versed  in 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  forei^ 
States,  and  their  present  attitude,  than 
any  other  person.  Assured,  as  be  was, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  coontrj 
were  not  such  as  to  warrant  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  perpetuation 
of  peace,  he  hoped  that  England  would 
not  suffer  herself  to  be  misled  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  into  that  state  of  over-confi- 
dence with  which  he  would  inspire  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  not  been  very  succesaful 
as  the  prophet  of  peace,  for  last  Session 
he  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Ilume)  said  there  were  no  pirates  in 
Sarawak.  One  of  their  witnesses  was  a 
Mr.  Burns,  who  had  since  paid  with  his 
life  the  price  of  his  temerity  and  overcon- 
fi dence.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  necessity  for  the  measure 
which  had  been  announced;  but  after  care- 
ful inquiry  of  those  who  were  most  compe- 
tent to  give  information  on  such  subjects, 
he  was  convinced  that  he  was  doing  his 
duty,  as  a  Member  of  the  Opposition,  in  sup- 
porting the  proposal  now  made ;  in  saying 
that,  he  was  not  of  course  pledging  him- 
self to  the  forthcoming  measure  in  all  its 
details.  In  1848  ho  (Mr.  Newdegate)  op- 
posed the  embodiment  of  the  militia;  but 
in  1852  he  would  support  a  defensive  mea- 
sure such  as  the  Government  had  pro- 
posed. He  was  confident  he  was  doing 
ins  duty  in  giving  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  a  general  support. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  eulogium  passed  by  the  noble  Lord 
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(Lord   Palmerston)   on    the    loyalty   and 
courage  of  the  Irish  people.     But  in  what 
they  were  doing,  hringing  forward  a  Bill 
for  the  further  self-defence  of  the  country, 
would  Government  allow  him  to  ask  whe- 
ther they  were  acting  quite  fairly  or  pru- 
dently towards  a  people  descrihed  hy  the 
nohle  Lord    as   pre-eminently  loyal?     It 
was  folly  to  think  the  acts  of  that  House 
would  not  he  canvassed  in  England,  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  Continent.     They  might 
he  assured  that  Continental  nations  would 
say,  ''While  England  is  arming  herself  for 
defence  against  hostility,  is  there  not  an 
important  portion  of  the  kingdom,  either 
hy  neglect  or  design,  left  undefended  ? '' 
Let  Memhers  speak  boldly  and  plainly.   He 
had  seen  with  pain  writings  and  publications 
in  Irish  newspapers,  tending  to  invite  a 
French  invasion.     He  had  seen  with  pain 
and  disgust   those  publications.     He  de- 
plored the  fact  of  such  things  having  been 
written — he  deplored   the  effect  and  the 
act;  but  he  also  deplored  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  in  hesitating 
at  arming  the  Irish  people,  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding added  a  kind  of  colouring  to  the 
base  and  wicked  attempts  and  arguments 
of  misguided  people.     He  did  not  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.     He  believed  the  voluntary 
system  was  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
constitutional  mode  of   defence.     If  that 
were    so,   in   what   position   was   Ireland 
placed  ?     What  the  noble  Lord  said  was 
true — the  better  defended  and  prepared  a 
country  was,  the  less  was  the  chance  of  in- 
vasion.    But  if  they  took  care  that  Ire- 
land should  not  be  armed,  what  was  that 
but    an    advertisement    to   France,   that 
**  Soldiers  may  be  landed  here."     Such 
would  be  the  consequences  of  excluding 
Ireland  from  the  Bill.     There  might  be  a 
small  number  of  disaffected  persons  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
as  loyal  and  as  little  disposed  to  fraternise 
with  the  French  as  the  people  of  England. 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  he  called 
upon  Government,  if  they  were  well  affect- 
ed  to  Her  Majesty's  loyal  and  peaceful 
Irish   subjects,   to  give   them   the  same 
means  of  protecting  their  country  as  they 
had  given  to  England.     The  Bill  excluded 
Ireland  and  Scotland.     He  hoped,  how- 
ever, like  the  new  Reform  Bills,  that  they 
were  to  have  separate  Bills  to  effect  the 
same  object.     If  not,  it  would  be  nothing 
sliort  of  a  declaration  to  Europe,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  to  be  depended 


upon.  If  they  did  this,  they  would  com- 
mit a  great  mistake  as  statesmen,  and 
practically  they  would  also  calumniate  the 
Irish  people. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  sup- 
poses, without  any  warrant  or  foundation 
whatever,  that  Ireland  is  not  placed  in  this 
Bill  in  consequence  of  some  distrust  of  the 
loyalty  of  Irishmen.  Sir,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  there  is  no  sort  of  foundation 
for  such  a  supposition.  It  would  have 
created  the  greatest  confusion  if  we  had 
proposed  to  introduce  into  the  same  Bill 
different  authorities  with  regard  to  Irish 
parishes  and  Irish  unions  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  took  first  a  Militia  Bill  which  affected 
England,  and  made  that  the  foundation, 
not  making  it  applicable  either  to  Scotland 
any  more  than  to  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  we  imply  no  distrust  of  the  loyalty 
of  Scotchmen.  We  do  not  say  the  Scotch 
people  are  not  loyal,  but  we  say  we  wish, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  introduce  a  Militia 
local  Bill  for  England.  There  is  another 
thing  which  I  stated  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  namely,  that  a  portion  of  the  police 
force  employed  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  great  towns  of  some  larger  counties, 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  quota  to  be 
furnished,  and  was  so  far  an  exemption  from 
the  obligations  of  the  Bill.  If  the  same 
principle  is  applied  to  Ireland,  where  there 
is  a  large  force  of  constabulary  formed 
entirely  of  Irishmen,  who  have  always  be- 
haved well  in  every  respect,  and  are,  I 
believe,  as  fine  a  body  of  men — some 
10,000  or  12,000  strong — as  can  be  mus- 
tered; of  course,  that  circumstance  has  to 
be  considered,  when  we  have  to  introduce 
a  Bill  for  Ireland.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration whether  we  shall  follow  this  Bill 
up,  when  it  has  been  approved  by  both 
Houses,  by  Bills  with  regard  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland;  and  if  no  measure  is  intro- 
duced for  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  will  be 
from  other  causes  than  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  people  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  he  approved 
of  something  being  done,  for  he  considered 
it  quite  disgraceful  that  people  should  be 
thrown  so  often  into  such  a  stato  of  panic 
as  they  lately  had  been  on  the  subject  of 
invasion.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  ad- 
mitted to-night  more  than  he  had  ever 
heard  him  previously  admit — that  our  com- 
mercial relations  were  much  larger  than 
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a^*  rf  :?]h-*r  rffiistrw*.  ari  for  tLax  rea-  wm  not  broniitit                    i 
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about  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. This  was  eminently  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Govern- 
ment on  its  own  responsibility;  and,  there- 
fore, he  protested  against  its  being  thrown 
loose  with  the  view  of  making  the  House, 
and  not  the  Ministry,  responsible  for  what 
might  be  done. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  a  distinction 
had  been  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man between  the  local  and  the  general 
militia,  and  a  preference  expressed  by  him 
for  the  latter.  The  real  difference  was,  that 
one  was  an  offensive  force,  while  the  other 
was  purely  defensive.  All  they  now  wanted 
to  provide  was  a  defensive  force — a  force 
to  guard  this  kingdom  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion  against  the  attack  of  a  foreign 
country.  They  did  not  want,  what  was 
wanted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Continental 
war,  a  militia  which  should  set  free  every 
soldier  of  the  regular  army  in  the  country, 
so  that  the  latter  might  be  employed,  not 
for  purposes  of  internal  defence,  but  to 
carry  on  the  war  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  was  well  known  that  at  the 
period  to  which  he  referred,  the  militia  all 
through  the  country  did  the  duty  which 
was  originally  performed  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  line.  More  than  that,  the  militia 
then  afforded  the  most  valuable  means  of 
recruiting  the  Army.  They  had  no  such 
intention  at  the  present  moment.  They 
had  no  anticipation  of  a  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  which  this  country  would  have  to 
take  a  part;  but  if  unfortunately  circum- 
stances should  occur  to  render  such  a  force 
indispensable,  it  would  then  be  for  Parlia- 
ment to  determine  what  course  should  be 
taken  to  enable  the  country  to  maintain 
its  honour  and  its  interests.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  what  was  now  contemplated. 
All  the  Government  felt  it  their  duty  to  do 
at  present  was  to  provide  a  force  which 
might  serve  as  a  purely  defensive  force 
against  foreign  invasion.  If  a  foreign 
invasion  took  place,  the  local  militia  would 
be  available  for  that  purpose;  beyond  that 
they  did  not  think  it  right  to  go.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
thought  that  the  removal  of  the  local  militia 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another 
pending  a  negotiation  would  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  So  would  the  removal 
of  the  general  militia. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  No;  the 
law  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  general 
militia  at  any  time.  What  he  had  referred 
to  was  the  moving  of   the  local  militia 


from  one  county  or  part  of  the  island  to 
another. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  contemplate 
the  embodiment  of  a  regular  militia,  as  an 
army  in  the  country,  capable  of  being 
moved  to  the  coast  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion.  That  was  a  course  which  at 
present  they  need  not  contemplate;  and, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  militia 
as  they  were  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
Continental  war,  probably  the  better  course 
would  be  to  increase  the  Army  by  a  certain 
amount.  The  object  they  had  in  view  was 
purely  defensive  in  itself;  it  was  one  of 
which  no  foreign  country  could  complain, 
for  it  was  not  to  provide  a  means  of 
aggression  against  any  other  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  rose 
to  set  the  right  hon.  Baronet  right  on  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  the  regular  militia  did  the  whole  of 
the  military  duty  of  the  country,  by  which 
means  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
send  all  the  regular  force  abroad.  Now, 
in  January,  1814,  the  regular  militia  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  82,000, 
and  the  regular  troops  at  home  to  56,000. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  every  individual  soldier  was 
sent  out  of  the  country ;  but  had  the 
militia  not  been  embodied,  there  would 
have  been  a  necessity  for  82,000  more 
soldiers  at  home. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  56,000 
troops  form  a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  and  not  refer  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  present  measure 
to  a  Select  Committee,  He  differed  en- 
tirelv  frum  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
England  on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
allude  to  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of 
them  who  were  members  of  peace  societies, 
or  to  their  platform  orators;  but  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  there 
was  much  inconvenience  in  discussing  a 
measure  that  was  not  printed.  He  would 
express  no  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  form- 
ing a  militia,  reserving  that  till  the  Bill 
was  before  the  House;  but  he  must  express 
his  dissent  from  some  observations  of  a 
Gentleman  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
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r/•*^Jf^^^  hut\  wiMi  wJi/»Tri  W*^  fr'-'j unfitly  v^rt^H  m^mt,  when  be  said  lliej         t 

/Mr   ' /fM^ri;      H"  /jiiif/'  *;(r'<?'J  with  tr-';  the  milit'iA  t/iO  little.     &e  <  ■ 

rfh«'*rfnti/rri4  t4  fh/<  h/#ri.  O'-ntUirnari  At  the  thej  were  onlj  to  be  jMud  l«.  &  Jij:.    9i 

^rrfrlrrl«•fl^^frlf>rlt  t,t  h'n  Arl^«'/rh,  thAt  if  t\n,U'  far  M  thftt  went,  be  (Mr.  B.  OufcaoH)  «■ 

f^ftr  fTfiM  fff  h#t  n|rffr«>h/<Mk4  from  unjr  for^i^n  prepared   to  defend  the    m^emm^^  m  It 

^rfllfllry,  Mif*  ftrnt  fhirifr   t/i    f>/i  t\hu*'  wah  t/;  Jr^^/kfTd  Upon  the    militlA    M    dw   ^I^BI 

wifhfhiiwfriir  n/<fif  now  l,yifi({  in  th«i  Taj(ijk.  forcr;  that  eoold  be  emplojed.     TW 

Till  Im»  lif>nrfl  of  it 4  rrtnin.  on  thi'  nut hority  .  plaint  about  justice  to  Ireland  bad 

of   I  III*    Ailmiinlty,  lin  (Mr.    I(.    Oiihorn<!)  Hiifficicntly  answered  bj  the  BoV 

piImimIiI  iMihiilnito  tlint  thiil  HiM-t  itfill  ri-nmin-  tho  head  of  the  Government;  for 
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finti  ini««lli\i(Mi(  mini  woiopluood  in  iihryanro  ,  that  tho  result  would  be  ninch  morevfe 

h\  tito  utUoihMiiito  montuiitiiiiu  (o  wliioh  ho  tuniito  fur  tho  invading  armj  than  for  tk 

x^tM  4uIm«v<     \\  Ui'oiiuht  liini  into  ilto  numt  police.     Ho  did  not  think  this  wms  smi- 

»\Umii\;  oonhhiiiMio«.    \\\  (ho  Us^t  half  hour  tiou  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  iW 

ih'  )*^«\  «>Md  \w  \\m\  «uoh  ^HMUidonoo  in  (ho  tui(teo  upstairs.     He  presumed   the  Cl^ 

Mt\M«lM\  of  ilu%  Tivnoh  nno\«  (ha(  ho  was  vornmout  were  in  possession  of  much  bsttv 

vx'MMM  0^'\  xxxM^U  not  a((;iok  ihi>»  oountrv.  information  than  any  indiTidnal  MenibA 

[M>    \\vi^^i.N      Nxx,  MO*  I     Uo   x«o;;M   .isk  Ho  would  throw  the  responsihilitj  on  Ai 

>*N*»  «»*  \No  'oo!Atix  or  «v.\  «r:v,v  ^hon  iiovornmont.     If  it  were  necessary  to  fld 
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if  discussing  ibis  question  further;  and  he 
loped  that  then  his  hon.  Friend  would  see 
hat  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  to 
oisrepresent  his  friends. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  thought  his 
ion.  Friend  had  just  substantiated  all  that 
le  had  said.  His  hon.  Friend  had  great 
M)nfidence  in  the  present  ruler  of  France. 
le  did  not  know  whether  he  had  French 
ail  way  shares  or  not;  but  he  had  such  con- 
idence  in  the  President  as  to  believe  that 
he  man  who  upset  the  French  constitu- 
ioD  without  notice  would  not  send  an  army 
kgainst  this  country.  His  hon.  Friend  was 
lompletely  run  away  with.  He  failed  in 
lis  logical  deductions  whenever  he  talked 
»£  peace;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in 
lis  explanation  he  had  borne  out  all  that 
le  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had  said  regarding 
lim. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  wished  to  ob- 
erve,  that,  he  had  no  objection  to  send  the 
Ull  before  a  Select  Committtee  to  consider 
he  details  of  the  question  ;  but  if  the 
ionse  desired  it,  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
ftrry  it  through  the  various  stages  without 
hat  course. 

Mr.  TRE lawny  thought  foreign  Go- 
emments  would  have  no  jealousy  on  this 
abject,  as  they  might  very  naturally  sup- 
ose  the  militia  would  become  necessary  to 
appress  those  seditious  proceedings  of  fo- 
)igners  in  this  country  of  which  they  had 
^mplained.  He  demurred  to  the  statement 
iat»  because  the  party  he  generally  voted 
tth  chose  to  maintain  the  executive  force 
*  the  country,  therefore  they  were  not  eu- 
tled  to  be  called  radical  reformers.  Not- 
Idifitanding  all  the  money  that  had  been 
tent,  he  maintained  that  they  were  still 
try  inadequately  defended  in  the  west  of 
Upland.  It  was  most  essential  that  the 
agus  fleet  should  be  recalled.  He  be- 
ared this  had  been  done,  and  that  the 
reihusa  had  already  arrived.  But  he 
duld  carry  the  principle  further,  and  have 
L  our  fleets  at  home,  sending  them  abroad 
i3y  when  they  were  required.  He  gave 
8  cordial  support  to  the  measure  before 
«  House. 

Mb.  ALCOCK  would  also  support  the 
easure,  and   was  strongly  in   favour  of 

better  equipment  of  the  Army.  Sir 
barles  Shaw  had  stated  that  500  men, 
dll  equipped  and  armed,  would  be  equal  to 
000  armed  as  at  present;  and  the  Ex- 
niner  newspaper  said  one  man  properly 
uipped  and  armed  would  be  equal  to  two 
en,  if  not  to  three,  under  the  present 
stem.  The  arms  now  given  to  our  Army 


were  worse  than  those  of  any  army  in  Eu- 
rope.    They  were  inferior  to  the  French, 
the  Belgians,  or  even  the  Indians  and  the 
Algerines.     [The  hon.  Gentleman  read  an 
extract  from  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  reference  to 
the  Aflghan  war,  under  General  Elphin- 
stone,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  great 
disasters  sustained  in  that  war  were  caused 
by  the  circumstance  that   the  arms  with 
which  the  troops  were  supplied  were  no 
match  for  the  unerring  jezails  of  the  ene- 
my. ]    He  contended  that  it  was  most  essen- 
tial to  have  the  Army  equipped  in  the  very 
best  manner.     But  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see  why  it  was  otherwise.     They  did  not 
allow  the  firearms  of  any  foreign  country 
to  be  imported;  and  the  consequence  was, 
as  in  the  case  of  every  other  monopoly,  that 
they  did  not  get  from  the  gunmakers  so 
good  an  article  as  otherwise  they  would  do. 
Mr.  HUME  would  not  have  risen  again 
but  for  the  very  erroneous  statements  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  read  to  the  House  a 
paper  written,  he  supposed,  ten  years  ago, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  within 
these  five  years  every  arm  of  the  British 
Army  had  been  changed.    Every  gun  used 
in  the  Affghan  war  had  been  changed,  as 
was  proved  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House.     He  thought  that  the  public  mind 
ought  to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the 
Army  was  inefficiently  armed.    Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  sent  to  every  State  in  Europe  a  com- 
mission of  officers  to  bring  home  the  best 
muskets  that  could  be  found.    These  arms, 
when  brought  here,  were  thoroughly  tried 
both  by  officers  and  men.    Reports  of  these 
trials  were  given  in;  and  in  consequence  of 
those  reports,  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian  directed 
that  the  very  best  arms  should  be  prepared 
for  the  British  Army.      Every  one  of  them 
had  been  altered;  the  whole  of  the  flint  guns 
had  been  taken  away,  and  those  with  per- 
cussion locks  put  in  their  place.     Why, 
they  had  voted  150,000Z.  a  year  to  make 
those  changes,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  hear  no  more  of  inferior  arms. 
If  they  were  to  have  the  militia  at  all,  he 
hoped  all  the  militia   laws  now  existing 
would  be  consolidated  into  one.     He  must 
express  his  surprise  at  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  speaking 
on  the  question  without  having  heard  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  told  them  this  measure  was  for  de- 
fence only;  but  the  noble  Lord  attributed 
it  to  the  general  state  of  Europe,  and  told 
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them  that  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  one  great  country  had  disturhed 
the  halance  of  power;  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  additional  force,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  support  foreign 
States.  He  said  we  were  bound  to  sup- 
port certain  foreign  States,  and  spoke  of 
Portugal.  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to 
say  we  were  bound  to  support  Belgium  if 
it  were  attacked  ?  Ho  regretted  that  there 
existed  a  panic  so  uncalled  for  as  the  pre- 
sent. But,  if  there  was  danger,  let  all 
men  who  had  property  to  defend  share  in 
that  danger;  and  do  not  select  a  few  vic- 
tims between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
three.  Let  all  who  were  between  eighteen 
and  forty  be  called  out,  and  not  confine 
the  selection  to  one  class.  If  ever  there 
was  an  act  of  oppression  more  severe  than 
another  it  was  this — it  was  a  conscription 
without  being  either  general,  fair,  or  just; 
and  its  object  was  to  defend  the  country 
against  an  evil  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing of. 

Captain  SCOBELL  would  reserve  his 
opinion  of  the  Militia  Bill  till  it  was  before 
the  House;  but  he  hoped  they  would  al- 
ways remember  that  our  first  and  best 
defence  was  the  British  Channel.  He 
thought  they  had  no  cause  to  bo  at  all 
alarmed  about  steam  vessels.  However 
much  the  intention  of  an  enemy  to  attack 
this  country  might  be  forwarded  by  steam, 
the  power  of  prevention  on  our  part  was 
quite  as  great.  He  had  no  duubt  what- 
ever, that  with  the  power  that  steam  had 
of  getting  to  any  given  spot  in  almost  any 
weather,  it  would  bo  morally  impossible 
for  an  enemy  to  come  over  without  being 
attacked  by  our  naval  force.  But  then  he 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  pre- 
vious speakers  about  drawing  more  of  their 
navy  home.  They  had  them  scattered 
everywhere,  and  very  needlessly  in  some 
places,  as  to  numbers;  but  if  they  wanted 
defence  let  them  be  drawn  home,  for  that 
was  their  right  defence.  If  they  only 
took  duo  precautions  with  their  Navy,  they 
would  never  have  an  enemy  land  upon 
these  shores.  They  might  have  an  irrup- 
tion— a  kind  of  piratical  expedition — but 
no  real  invasion.  They  had  double  the 
population  that  existed  when  the  war 
ceased;  they  had  ships  also  equal  in  size 
to  those  of  any  enemy,  and  steamers  able 
to  cope  with  any  that  were  afloat.  In 
time  of  peace  their  consuls  abroad  would 
be  sure  to  inform  them  if  any  hostile  pre- 
parations were  going  forward.  In  the 
case  of  France,  Cherbourg  was  the  only 

Mr,  Hume 


port  capable  of  floating  a  line-of-batUe 
ship;  whereas  in  this  country  they  had 
several  ports  of  sufficient  depth  for  the 
purpose.  Let  them  keep  but  one-fifth  of 
their  Navy  at  home,  and  England  would 
be  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  thought 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  should  re- 
member that  if  the  population  had  increased 
to  the  extent  which  he  stated,  that  popu« 
lation  had  at  the  same  time  been  disanned, 
and  become  unwarlike.  Parliament  had 
constantly  followed  the  pernicious  system 
of  suspending,  by  the  annual  Militia  Bill, 
those  old  wholesome  measures  of  our  fore- 
fathers by  which  a  constitutional  force  was 
created,  disciplined,  and  kept  up,  sufficient 
to  encounter  all  the  terrors  of  invasion 
with  which  they  had  been  amused,  and 
yet  not  sufficient  to  inspire  any  of  that 
alarm  which  justly  attached  to  an  increase 
of  the  standing  Army.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
that  this  conscription  should  he  general 
and  equal,  and  not  confined  to  those  who 
were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-three, .  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
just;  and  it  should  be  similar  to  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  ererj 
male  person  more  than  six  months  resident 
was  liable  to  serve  in  person  or  depu^  in 
a  regiment  the  dcp6t  of  which  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  his  plaee  of 
residence.  That  was  the  law  which  he 
wished  to  see  adopted  in  this  country^ 
because  ho  believed  that  was  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  obtain  a  reduction  in 
the  standing  Army,  of  which  they  had 
already  seen  the  dangers  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  a  standing  army  had  orer- 
turned  the  constitution,  and  that  among  a 
population  which  was  not,  as  ours  was, 
unused  to  arms.  Therefore,  though  he 
did  not  share  the  alarm  regarding  an  in- 
vasion, yet  ho  thought  such  a  measure  as 
the  present  was  well  adapted  to  check  that 
which  the  ability,  the  honesty,  and  the 
courage  of  the  President  of  France  were 
only  adequate  to — a  piratical  invasion  of 
the  coast,  where  booty  was  to  bo  gained 
without  the  risk  of  fighting.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  to  see  no  limitation 
with  respect  to  age;  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  listen  to  the  strong  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
and  other  Members  in  this  respect,  for  he 
saw  no  reason  for  the  population  of  this 
country  being  saddled  with  taxes  to  sup- 
port a  standing  army  for  doing  that  which 
they  could,  and  which  they  ought  to  do 
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fcr  themBelves.  A  etanding  Army  he 
knew  they  must  still  continue  to  have; 
but  if  this  measure  were  carried  out  to  its 
full  extent,  he  helieyed  that  the  amount, 
and  consequently,  the  cost  of  that  Army 
might  he  considerably  reduced. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  old  laws  re- 
lating to  the  militia  should  be  repealed, 
and  a  new  enactment  made  ?  They  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  that  he  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  consolidate  those  laws, 
and  doubtless  his  measure  would  be  found 
ready  in  the  War  Office;  but  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  begin  anew 
than  to  refer  to  old  enactments  which  no- 
body understood. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  saie,  they  had 
had  the  Bill  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  before  them ;  but  he  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  had  bet- 
ter wait  till  he  saw  the  present  Bill. 

**  Resolved — That  the  Chairman  ho  directed  to 
move  the  House,  That  leave  be  given  to  hring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  Local 
MiUtia.** 

House  resumed. 

SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY  RELIEF  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
this  was  an  important  Bill,  and  one  to 
which  he  believed  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  could  have  no  ob- 
jection, because  it  conferred  upon  him 
additional,  and,  as  some  might  think,  too 
much  power.  It  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill  to  abolish  all  fees — a  proposal  in 
which  he  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  entirely 
concurred;  but  then  it  was  also  proposed 
that  the  money  which  was  to  be  paid  in 
lieu  of  fees  should  be  raised  by  stamps  to 
be  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Now  he  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther this  power  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
issue  stamps  was  to  be  limited,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  amount  ?  for  in  this  case  the 
House  would  remember  that  they  were 
parting  with  the  important  power  of  tax- 
ing Her  Majesty's  subjects  through  the 
Stamp  Office.  There  was  another  point 
on  which  he  wished  for  some  information. 
One  class  of  officers  in  the  Chancery  Court 
was  to  be  paid  from  this  fund  arising  out 
of  fees  and  stamps,  while  another  class 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Now  he  thought  that  a  great 
advantage  would  arise  from  having  all  the 
officers  paid  out  of  ono  fund,  and  then 


they  would   know  exactly  what  was  the 
cost  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
the  system  intended  to  be  introduced  by 
the  present  measure  was  exactly  that 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  wished,  namely, 
to  substitute  a  simple  measure  instead  of 
one  of  great  complication.  By  the  existing 
system  there  were  90  different  officers,  who 
received  330,000  different  payments,  and 
the  amount  of  these  payments  was  be- 
tween 112,0002.  and  113,0002.  a  year. 
Now  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  this  sys- 
tem, and  to  pay  the  fees  by  means  of 
stamps.  The  hon.  Baronet  asked  whe- 
ther the  number  of  those  stamps  would 
be  limited.  Now,  there  would  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  fixing  a  general  maxi- 
mum— say  the  present  sum  of  113,0002. 
— ^but  that  there  was  some  little  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  precise  point  of  the  cause  at 
which  the  payments  should  be  made.  It 
was  most  desirable  to  concentrate  all  the 
different  payments  upon  some  epoch  in  the 
cause,  but  the  exact  moment  could  only 
be  finally  fixed  by  experiment,  and  there- 
fore the  power  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  referred  was  given  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Then  the  hon.  Baronet  had  com- 
plained that  one  class  of  officers  was  to  be 
paid  from  the  fee  fund,  and  another  from 
the  Consohdated  Fund.  Now,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
have  the  whole  expense  of  the  Court 
thrown  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to 
do  so,  for  reasons  which  he  explained  on 
introducing  the  Bill.  As  he  then  stated, 
that  portion  of  money  which  was  paid  for 
obtaiuing  a  decision  on  conflicting  rights 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government;  and 
accordingly  the  Judges  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  decide  conflicting  rights  were  paid 
by  the  country.  But  there  was  another 
branch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
which  was  purely  administrative,  where 
parties  thought  proper  to  make  the  Court 
of  Chancery  the  trustee  for  their  property, 
as  offering  a  greater  security  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  infant  wards.  Now,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  improper  that  par- 
ties who  made  the  Court  of  Chancery  their 
bankers  or  their  trustees  should  make 
some  contribution  to  the  fund,  and  there- 
fore it  was  proposed  by  the  Committee,  of 
which  he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet  him- 
self was  a  Member,  that  a  small  tax 
should  Ife  placed  upon  them.  But  this 
would  not  apply  to  proceedings  in  lunacy. 
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At  the  same  time  hoped  the  period  was  |  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — ^who^  ihmijk 
not  distant  when,  by  the  further  redue-  -  last,  was  not  the  least  diBting^inalied  aai^ 
tions  that  were  contemplated,  suitors  would  them — Mr.  Justice  Grompton  ;  to  Am 
be  relioTed  from  fees  nearlv  altogether.  were  added,  as  laj  Members*  mj  ha. 
Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  :  Sir.  I  do  not  Friend  (Mr.  Henlej),  mnd  mjaelf.  It Hg[ 
rise  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  '.  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
Bill :  on  the  contrary,  baring  in  former  wluch  this  Commissioii 
Sessions  complained  of  the  delay  which  \  of  a  somewhat  heterogenouB  natnw;  kfe 
has  taken  place  in  giving  effect  to  the  re-  I  can  truly  saj  that  we  eeied 
commendations  of  the  two  Reports  of  the  this  inquiry  with  the  most 
Select  Committee  on  which  this  measure  is  mony,  and  we  had  die  amtiefartioa  cf  |n- 
founded,  I  have  now  great  pleasure  iu  ex-  senting  to  Her  Majestj  i 
pressing  my  satisfaction  at  this  Bill  being  ,  was  adopted  nnanimoaaljp 
introduced.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  all  of  ns.  Now  what 
go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill.  I  think  dation  in  respect  to  that 
that  in  general  the  details  are  satisfactory,  which  the  House  of  C 
and  such  as  are  calculated  to  carry  into  '  attention  ?  We  reported 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Com-   that  no  addition  to  the  _ 

mittec — though  there  are  certain  points    Cbancery  ought  to  be  mad^      We  frittff 
on  which  their  recommendations  hare  not  '  reported  our  opinion  that  the 
been  adopted;  and  when  this  measure  is    employed  should  oecopj  theii 
in  Committee  it  will  be  my  duty  to  call    sirely  in  winding  up  the  hoaiaeM  atv  kl> 
attention  to  some  of  those  particular  points,    fore  them;  that  beoe^orth  the  Jaigv  ■ 
But  at  present  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of  chambers,  with 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor   perform  all  the 
General  with  respect  to  a  matter  that  is   by  the  Master?  in  ^  ..■„.  ,  .^  , 
germane  to  the  subject  of  this  Bill.     The   cidedly    and    unanimoiislj'  * 
House  will  recollect  that  on  the  27th  of  that  the  other  duties  of  the 
last  June  the  House  agreed  to  a  unani-   no  longer  be  perfonned  hj 
mous  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that    but  by^the  Judges  theoiaeifei 
to  the  Members  composing  the  Chancery    could  be  more  satiifiaetety  to 
Commission,  two  Geutlemen   not   of  the   can  answer  for  my  eoQeeJgeea^ 
legal  profession  might  be  added :  passage  in  Her  Majestj**  SpeeA  nhlif 

— "and  »lso  pnrin^iha:  Her  Makstr  v<Kili  ^«    to  the  proceedings  of  the  CoeBaMMi»l 
craciouslr   pleased   lo  eau*?   ins:rcoi:o=5  \o  l-e    which   Her  MajestT  infbnned   Ae  F"^ 

siec:  that  She  had  direeied  BiDt  ti  h 
prepared  in  coafonnitr  with  Ae  IMM' 
ciendations  of  the  rnnnnimwa  I  «■ 
rr.ore  than  delighted — ^I  was  aanrinitf 
the  speed  with  which  mj 


(to 


r.Tcn  to  the  said  Comaiisaioaen  lo  o:r*v*  :r-t:r 
i:unu>ii.'.:o  Attoaiion  to  t'ao  courw  o:  buji-^**  ;-*- 
fv»r»  tho  Masters  i:;  Ordinary  o:  th-  saii  C-r-r;. 
so  a*  to  Tvjx^r:  r.*  spcedilr  a*  siay  bo  :h^:r  \  ri=i:- 
a*  to  tho  proper  step*  tor  recu".au-r  t>?  business 
in  ibv>*e  o^v*  in  such  niAzmor  a*  to  dinisish  the 
deUr  and  e^nse  to  the  suitors"  P^^^j  ^^^   Solicitor 

Her  Majesty*  in  answer  ;o  tr.At  Adir^^ss,    tho  rery  nrst  day  of  the 


::■  ::.'e  of  his  intention  to 
f  ?uuied  on  onr  Repoit.      I 
there  an?  cirramstaaees 
led  to  some  deiay  oa  tlus 
would   not    hare    lisea    ta 
Hoose  on  the 
prise  with  vhich  I 
rv'.ioo  the  Lord  C 
:he 


was   graciously  pleased    :o  n.>:::::'.jk:e   ;.ie 

hon.  MemK?r  for  the  count t  o:  0\:  .  r.l  Mr. 

Henlev^  and  uiTsel:  as  the  lav  Me-jn.ers 

of  that  Commission.      Duriuc  "--o  r>xvi.s 

that  Coxmisslv»n,  in  obcdieaox."  t,"'  :r.o  wish 

expr^'^ssed    bv   this    House,    diriVit-d    ::s 

pat i or.:  and  eart-.ost   a:;eu::on.  r.-:   :::!t  :o 

the  mode  c:  adaiin:s:nt:o-  o:   ^.sii^e  in 

the  courts  o:  ov^uity.  but  uiori>  esj'CviAl'y 

t-»  tha:   por:ion  of  she    su:;tv:   :?  wj.:^';-. 

t  h i s   H  0 u s 0  had  [var : ;ou. at! y  w  :<h  c-i  :  -.  t  :r    :o  Iw  a dopted.     I,  fot 

at5on::or.  to  bo  direotod,     Thi:  C:nin:".5- 

si 0 n ,  1  li o<\i  hard*. V  rv  r.; iau  t ho  H  o  u  so ,  w:i  * 

Cv»:v.rK^sod    vf    vorv  cur.r.-?::;  r-rrsr.s — :"r.-^ 

M  Ast  or  of  t h 0  Ko!  1  >,  :  w  ,^  V i ^*- ^"  h  ar.  >: ' '. :  t^ . 

throe   *cAaor*  of  tho   Chauocry   Fir.   Mr 

BethelK    Mr.   Jame$,   ar.d  =:y    h:z.  a::.* 

karaed  Friend  the  Solicitor  GeuerjJ:  .^i 


r.6 


II 

ii 


Aehnlrf 


[aw.  has  expresied  doahca  ai  U 


zzez  a  c 


^^rtais  nortioa  of  the 


•0 

sr^ak  the  opinioa  of 
rccjniniesdatioa  aa  to 
rery  keystoae 

Cvvt   fooowied 
.  ur  rc-.v=u:eDdai5oaa  ^ 
ii.T^-.cNi.  I  have  a  si 


:-e 
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people  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  1  rise,  there- 
fore, for  the  special  purpose  of  putting  a 
question  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Solicitor  General),  and  of  asking  him 
whether  we  are  really  to  understand  that 
Her  Majesty's  statement  that  such  a  Bill 
is  to  ho  introduced,  must  he  taken  with 
the  reservation  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  or 
not  this  portion  of  our  recommendations 
he  worthy  of  the  sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoTernment  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
something  may  depend  upon  the  details, 
though  our  Report  is  very  elaborate,  and 
goes  fully  into  details  upon  this  subject; 
and  therefore  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  there 
be  a  will  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to 
our  recommendations.  But  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  the  retiring  allowance  to 
the  Masters — the  question  whether  they 
shall  retire  upon  their  full  salaries,  or  only 
upon  a  portion  of  them — the  question  whe- 
ther they  shall  be  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  other  duties — these  are  questions 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission;  they 
must  be  dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  by  Parliament;  and  1,  for 
one,  am  of  opinion  that  any  hardship  cast 
upon  individuals  when  carrying  great  legal 
reforms  into  effect,  is  a  direct  obstacle  to 
all  future  legal  reforms;  and  1  would, 
therefore,  be  the  last  to  see  those  gentle- 
men treated  with  any  hardship  when  the 
public  good  is  the  object  in  view.  That 
18  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my 
Brethren  on  the  Commission;  but  if  there 
be  any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  this  point,  which  is  its  main 
substance,  it  will  give  rise  to  disappoint- 
ment, which  I  believe  will  only  issue  in 
absolute  despair. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating 
how  completely,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the 
observations  made  by  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  elsewhere  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  and 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  had  been  misunderstood.  Un- 
questionably that  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  placed  in  a  very  unusual  position  in 
being  interrogated  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  detail  with  reference  to  measures 
which  were  not  only  not  then  under  discus- 
sion in  the  place  where  the  questions  were 
put,but  which  had  not  then  been  even  in- 
troduced before  either  branch  of  the  Legis- 


lature for  its  consideration.  He  believed  it 
was  not  usual  for  those  questions  to  be  put 
at  a  time  when  a  measure  was  actually  in 
preparation  embodying  the  views  of  the 
person  who  was  questioned,  and  when 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  those  views  were  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  bound  to  say  that  if 
any  impression  had  gone  abroad  from  any 
statement  that  was  made  by  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  either  that  there  had 
been  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  giving  instructions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Bill,  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
any  hesitation,  doubt,  or  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing forward  that  Bill,  beyond  the  mere  or- 
dinary difficulty  which  always  attended  the 
placing  in  precise  legal  language  resolu- 
tions that  been  had  come  to,  and  which 
were  not  yet  put  into  precise  form — 
that  impression  was  most  erroneous.  All 
he  believed  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  intended  to  state  was  this — that 
whereas  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
finally  and  conclusively  made  up  his  mind 
with  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the  Re- 
port, the  whole  of  which  Report  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  clauses  of  that  Act — he  in  answer 
had  to  say  that  it  was  extremely  inconve- 
nient to  be  asked  whether  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  be- 
fore it  was  brought  before  the  Legislature, 
and  that  he  declined  to  say  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Bill  until  it 
was  before  Parliament  for  consideration. 
Further,  with  reference  to  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  he  begged  to  say  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  did  prepare  the 
present  Bill  now  before  the  House  with 
the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
fore him,  and  with  the  most  anxious  wish 
to  carry  every  detail  of  their  resolutions 
into  execution  as  far  as  he  thought  reason- 
able; and  he  (the  Solicitor  General)  be- 
lieved that  in  almost  all  points  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  done  so,  and  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  prepared  to 
take  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred. The  Report  of  the  Commission 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  only  four  or  five  days 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  but  he 
(the  Solicitor  General)  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners,  at  the  request  of 
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tlie  noble  ami  leanied  Lord,  to  commoni-    til  he  saw  tbe  BiO  m  ite 

cate  CO  him  some  ot*  che  main  fescnres  of   Cfjcld  no(  sar  how  &r  he  (fid 

cliac   Bepon   before  h  was  form&Iir  and    arprore  of  the  special  cTaiwe«  of  tiw 

naallT  signed:   and,    so    zreac   was    the  j  sure,  which  was  thca  reallT  <mlj  m  a 

anxieCT  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  j  ot'  preparation ;    hoc  diAS   thaS 

to  take  anj  step  that  woold  interfere  wida  i  when  prepared,  woold  faUr 

the  recommeiidatioBs  of  the  Commisaion-  j  corrr  oat  the  sabssaotial 

era»  that  on  a  Tieaocr  occurring  in  the  I  of  the  Commiasxoiiers, 

o£oe  of  Master  in  Chaocerr,  he  specialij  •  which  the  right  hoo.  ''^ 

requested  him  (the  Solieiti^  General  i  to    red.     Oftiiathe 

attend  his  Lordihip  in  order  that  he  might    doobt  wiiafieTcr.    He  himself  dUgmri 

inqaire  before  he  xnade  anr  commnnicacion  I  ^-or.  rasher.  n>}Caee  wa 

to  the  nobie  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  on  '  as  he  himseir  was  not 

the  sabject  of  filling  np  th-?  ofioe*  whether  =  trodncti:a  of  that  Bill  as  an  early 

bj  so  doing  he  shoold  in  anj  waj  incertere  '  and  he  was  in  hopes — althongli  he  ■camij 

with  the  Tiews  entertained  bj  the  CommLs-    expected  it  ecnui  hare  beea  |vepttrad  kr 

sioners  as  to  the  o&e  of  Master  in  Chan-  ■  the  dar  for  wiiiea  he  had  gii 

cerr:  and  although  he  f'the  Solicitor  Ge-  t  that  it  might  hare  been  readjom 

neral)  was  not  authorised  at  that  peri'xl  to    week.     He  ccol-i  not  saw   poaitisalj  tkil 

commnnicate  to  his  Lordshin  the  dennite    it  woold  he  readTbrthai  daw* 

condnsions   of   the  Commissioners,   ioas-    sav  there  wcoli  be  ae  delar  ii 

much  as  at  that  period  that  point  was  not ;  acion  of  the  BiH — that  it 


•c  the  gentleman  most 
-pan  it,  and  nothing  kit  kia 
v.:- aid  prereat  ita  bciag 
diaieiT,  and  whea 


inallj  determined^  still,  on  his  inform  is  j; 

his  Lordship  that  the  question  was  un-ier 

the   consideratioa  of  the   Commissiic-ers. 

his  Lordship  said  that  if  that  were  so.  he 

would  not  Okke  anj  step  that  would  inter-    BLu  to  earrr  into  eifeet  hx 

fere  with  their  recommendation.    As  soon.  '  the  recomme&dasioiis  of  ska  C 

howerer,  as  his  Lordship  was  in  possession    ers. 

<  f  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis-  !      M2.  HEXLEY  had 

<ron,  he  immediatelr  did  that  which  was    pleasure  the  stateoieBt  af 

ti  >ticed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne —    learned  Friend  tke  SoSeitar 

^Te  instructions  to  hare  a  Bill  prepared    rizhdr  miderscood  tke 

to  carrr  into  effect  the  recommecsiitions  ot  :  addressed  to  the  House; 

the  Commission;  and  he  gare   those  in-  -  his  hon.  and  leaned  Friend 


««^ 


ilk 


structions  to  the  renr  able  gentleman  who  ,  proper  exponent  of 
had  serred  the  Commissioners  as  Secre-  :  Chancellvjr    in  that    H( 


tarr,  and  who  was  most  distinzuished  b«3ch    Henlev)    rightlj  cangkt 
as  a  conrejanccr  and  an  equiij  draug^its-    was  this,  that  the  au 
man.  and  he  gaTe.  in  his  letter  to  tha:    -ioubt  of  the  Lord  C 
srentleman.    the   reason  whv  he   had   re-    rlace  had  reference  not   to    tha 
(guested  him  to  prepare  the  Bill,  ca^ielj.    matter  of  the   report,  or  tiiat 
that,  being  in  possession  of  the  v-.e^s  ot    ani   important   part  of  it    to 
the   Commissioners,  he   could   prepare   it 
with   greater   expeJicion.   and    al^o    vitii 
more  attention  to  the  minuter  details  *I  ic 
niisrht  hare  been  discussed  br  the  Comrjis- 
sioners,  althoairh  ther  were  not  embodieii 
in  the  Report.  Hon.  Members,  La  raimess, 
must  admit  that  rerj  often,  however  ma- 
ture their  deliberations,  and  co^  muoh  so- 
ever thcT  mi«rhc  have  ccasidered  a  5;ib"eo:. 


if   ke  (VK' 
i 


rhen  ther  came    to   frame  a  dl..  r:uncc'-i 


upon  it,  that  proved  itstlf  to  be  ;Le  reil 
test  br  which  to  ascertain  the  ex  10:  vaIu-: 
of  CTerr  detail  ot  their  coae:«*i.:i?,  iz-'i 
the  necessitT  of  anr  mo«i.d\;a::':n,  n^::  0: 
principle,  but  of  such  details.  II 2  bel  e^eil 
tke  remark  of  the  noble  and  learned  L^rd 
to  haTe  applied  to  that — nameij.  that,  un-  |  this  Bill^ 


r-^c:  ccn.  Orentleman  had 
me  details  of  the  measara 
rr:  pared  to  carrr  ooi  that  aolj 
ile  trusted  he  had  rigktlr 
lv.3.  and  learned  Friend* 
vere  so.  it  did  to  a  great  _ 
>  is  =iicd.  and  he  thoogkt  it  waald 
:^^  minds  o:  other  pi  iiiam^  of  tke  te 
:ii-:v  might  hare  eatertainad  «f  tka  G^ 
vemciect  not  sacctiooiag  tha  canj^f  t^ 
zliiz  rare  c;'  the  recommeadatiiBa  af  At 
Coc"uiss:  ?ners.  After  tke  aaaoaBcaBMit 
zinl*  in  tho  carir  part  of  tlM  QaiM^ 
Sv>:eea  as  i:>  the  intennon  a£  tlM  Oa»— 
.-.  .[:c.  :  Hewed  up  bj  tke  atataBMBil  tf  Ihi 
Fri^ie  Miiifiter  as  to  tka  tatoadaetMa  d 
it  waa  aot  anc^^  tk*  M 
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feeling  should  have  been  somewhat  damp-  powers,  and  compelling  all  persons  con- 
ed by  the  misunderstanding  which  he  was  cerned  in  that  election  to  give  evidence  be- 
glad  to  hear  now  had  existed  in  the  public  fore  the  Commission.  He  must  now  con- 
mind  as  to  the  doubt  the  Lord  Chancellor  gratulate  the  House  on  the  complete  success 
was  supposed  to  have  had  on  that  part  of  of  that  Act,  and  the  Commission  appointed 
the  Report.  under  it,  shown  as  it  was  by  the  blue  book 
Sir  GEORGE  GRET  said,  the  right  then  before  him  containing  the  evidence  of 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  details  and  the  Report  the  Commis- 
the  House  had  understood  with  perfect  sioners  had  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
correctness  the  statement  made  by  his  founded  upon  the  evidence.  The  Commis- 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  sioners  stated  that  they  began 
General.  The  Report  had  been  presented  __«  ^it^  ^n  investigation  into  the  facts  connected 
only  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  with  the  last  election,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
Parliament :  it  was  immediately  brought  ther  the  corrupt  practices  alleged  to  have  pre- 
under   the   consideration   of  the  Govern-  ^**1®<^  '^®»'®  confined  to  that  election,  or  whether 

ment,  and  a  passage  was  introduced  in  the  ^^^l  were  the  result  of  a  system  or  practice  of 

xiicui;,  oiivt  a  paooa^c;  »t»o  iiivivuuvcu        v  «  bribery  which  there  was  rcasou  to  believe  had  long 

^iueen  s  Speech  relating  to  the  measure  to  prevaUed  in  the  borough.  This  course  of  proceed- 

be  founded  on  that  Report;  and  his  noble  ing  soon  disclosed  that  the  practices  referred  to 

Friend   at   the   head  of  the  Government  were  the  result  of  a  system  which  was  the  ordU 

thought  that  the  most  distinct  and  authori-  ^^  accompaniment  of  every  contest."    [Parli. 

.    ..  ®  .         !_•  1    ^i      •   X     x*  c  amerUary  Fapers,  No,  67.1 

tative  manner  m  which  the  mtention  of  i^      f     »  j 

the  Government  could  be  expressed  would  He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
be  by  giving  notice  of  an  early  day  for  long  extracts  from  the  Report,  and  would 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  founded  on  that  only  allude  to  some  of  the  more  striking 
Report.  He  could  not  sit  down,  however,  facts  they  had  detailed,  and  which  he  be- 
without  stating  that  from  all  he  had  heard,  lieved  were  fully  supported  by  the  evidence, 
the  legal  part  of  the  Commission  had  de-  They  stated  that  the  number  of  electors, 
rived  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  including  101,  householders,  scot  and  lot 
cordial  assistance  they  had  received  from  voters,  and  freemen,  was  483,  and  that  the 
the  association  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentle-  number  who  usually  took  bribes  was  308; 
man  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  James  and  they  stated  that  the  money  expended 
Graham),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford-  at  eight  elections  since  1831  was  37,000?., 
shire  (Mr.  Henley);  and  the  Report,  which  of  which  two-thirds,  or  upwards  of  24,000^, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Cora-  were  spent  in  bribery.  Politics,  they  said, 
mission,  was  one  for  which  the  public  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in  these  eleo- 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  them.  tions,  the  agents  being  ready  to  transfer  their 

Bill  read  2^,  own  services  and  the  votes  they  commanded 

by  the  means  of  bribery,  to  every  candidate 

ST.  ALBANS  DISFRANCHISEMENT.  who  would  find  the  money.     At  page  20 

Sir  GEORGE   GREY,  in  moving  for  of  the  Report,  the  Commissioners  said — 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the        "  Mr.  Bell  made  his  entry  inio  St.  Albans  on 

borough  of    St.  Albans,   said,  the  House  Monday,  the  2nd  of  December,  1860,  when  the 

would  remember  the  proceedings  connected  apparent  canvass  commenced,  but  Edwards  had 

•aU    au      1     i.      1     x'        r       xi      1.  u     r  already  begun  to  see  the  electors  at  the  committee- 

With  the  last   election  for  the  borough  of  ^^^\^  Sovereign-alley.     The  course  adopted 

St.  Albans,  and  were  aware  that  in  con-  then,  and  pursued  up  to  the  day  of  election,  was 
sequence  of  the  obstacles  that  were  thrown  one  of  systematic,  unblushing  bribery,  which,  but 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  inquiry  into  those  for  ^^^  failure  of  evidence  before  tho  Committee  of 
proceedings,  the  House  passed  an  Act  last  the  House  of  Commons  we  should  have  thought 
C,  .  .^^  .1  ,/  !•  1  .  1  'x  could  not  have  escaped  detection.  The  house  m 
Session  m  the  preamble  of  which  it  was  Sovereign-alley  was  taken  by  Edwards.  It  con- 
stated—  sisted  of  three  rooms  below,  and  two  above  ;  in 
•' There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  practice  one  of  the  room,  below  there  was  always  refresh- 
of  bribery  at  elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  ™«°''.  '^^  '"l*™  the  voters  attended  from  tmie  to 
Parliament  for  the  borou?h  of  St.  Albans  hath  time  in  great  number,  in  the  evening,  and  waited 
1  -1  1  •  AL  -J  u  \  J  xi_  1.  1-  •  until  they  were  introduced  to  Edwards.  A  door- 
long  prevailed  m  tho  said  borough,  and  that  bri-  ,  ^        *  *•       j     T  *u     u     j     r  *u      *  :— 

v«-?.  4^  -  *       *     i.  1    *u  I  *        *•     11  keeper  was  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 

Dcry  to  a  arreat  extent  hath  been  systematically       .  *^      j  x     -x  ^     •  i.     j        ..u         ^        — u 

-««^«»;**^i  *i   -      *  *k    1    *  ^1    4-        f      \M     1  whose  duty  it  was  to  introduce  the  voters  who 

committed  there  at  the  last  election  of  a  Member  .       .     i  r      i7j       j       •     i       x     v       

of  Parliament  "  inquired  for   Edwards,  singly,    to  his   presence, 

*  in    a   room  where  he  sat   alone.     His  brother- 

^^A   4.1.-.4     A  ^i.    ^        •   1^1    xi n  ^,^:«  in-law  had  at  former  elections  acted   as   door- 

and  that    Act    appointed   three    Commis-  ^^^^,  b^t  on  this  occasion  the  office  was  filled 

sioners    to    conduct    an    inquiry    on    the  ^y  one  of  Edwards'  sons.     Edwards  began  to  see 

sp<^^>    giving    them   large   and   extensive  the  electors  in  this  room  on  the  29th  or  SOth 
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of  ^Nova&bcT.  and  or.  ibr  cTenizi;  of  tfaxt  dsv  lie-  As  to  xbe  indiridinkk  llieiDttcSveB  "whiQ  lai 
«aT  anc  ■ecauM:  iron.  4t  n-  o^  voters,  u-  cacL  of  rriven  evidence  before  -t^a^t  Comaiiflwni,  ti 
^uon.  ill  rart  ;.  «iil  ra-ynir  to  from  5.  u-  bi..    ^^^  ^^^  indemmfied  by  the  Ac*  «f  P». 

iiBineiit.  be  said  sotbing^   bvit   as  tD  ^ 
borouEt  itself,  tbej  finaUj  scfported — 

'-  Tiia:  th(  practice  of  briborr  ut  rifintiM  ftr 
IdemiiesT  i<>  werve  in  firlwrimBm.  sht 
oi  Sl.  Albui»  hash  hm^  pnwml^mi 
uarcaisL.  auc  tbax  briiioy  10  m 
i:yBi4MiuaicaLT  commioedtbeveaxtlie 
of  s.  Member  i<i  serre  in 


yKuaa.  lit  jrart-  ;<  mm  Tii**yxiir 
nu:  ireneraliy  oi.    Tiies*.  voter?  ueinr  tnu^  Bepurec: 
wen   afMTwxTL  canxaahed  m  tiieir  owl  faooKf  or 
eia(>wiierf  in-  tiK-  candidait  and  hif  Twrrr.  wiiei: 

tiier  fonnalrr  pronuiiM:  ibcir  toiik The 

Rami-  rretem  of  leemf  and  bribmr  vdserf  hy 
Ldvrardt  n.  tiw  room  11.  Soverei|nt-alio}  raniuiucd 
ui  iL  xiic  any  of  tiif  elenioi..  tiu  irrea:  ma^iority 
o:  UH  venmii-  bribed  h}  "nnr.  rpcemnf  ibt?ir 
monfy  u.  uh-  maimer  stated.  ahiioTuri  n.  i*  ffv  Uf- 
stancef  Lowanib  aaw  and  bribed  a  ▼oi«.*r  u.  liu- 
owi.   Jiouaf..  or   ief:  tbt  mown  wiu.  litt   vote:  t^    j^jj.   pgnisftl   of   -^^lat   B«part 

roEviction  lo  tbe  mind  of  everr  man^i^ 

As  10  tbt  rival  candidate.  Aidcrmar.Ciiruei.,  curmption.  tc»  an  ensnt  almcwt  m^n^ 

it  wa5>  oniT  fai:  for  iiim  ti   saiifc,  liiu;  tin  dented,  bad  WTTwled  far  m  Itmg  -Am  k 

I  ommifisionerf  reponeL  thai,  wLiif   prar-  5;.    Albans,  and  Htul  the  eFil  was  m  m- 

ticts  the  roverst  of  pure  were  resnnwl  ic  r^ra^j^^  i^  tbe  coDBUtoBDCW  ^^^^  ^  k- 

bv  somt  of  tbosf  wiic-  brouirbi  him  f orr-ard.  y„Q^-,.    onirbt   tt.  be  rtinfranrhifid      Hi 

and    tbai  verr   imprnper  pcvnient.-   were  ^^^  j,o  new  conrse:    it   wi 
maoe  tr>  voieiiE  bv  ni^  uireni.  Mr.  Lowe. 

whicL  iL  tiieir  iudpuen:  amoimteo  ti.  bri-  appomnneni   of  tbe    C 

beTT.tberacqnitTetnin:  of  allparticipaiioL  ^\,^^  „-;    ^^  regnh    of  thKt 

it  tbe   brii»eT7  commiiteL  br   ibost  wbc  i^^^^  ^^^^  at  it  had  been.      He 

brourmi  bin.  forwarc:  lie  persevered  tr  ibe  tber^fort.  tbere  would  be  no 


wbicL  Parliament  bad  eonteiinilatad  ■  Ab 

IB  Ae 


las;  m  nit  eipreaaeL  oeiermmniioL  tc  stanc    ^^^^.  iJotion.     He  wonld  not 

wnol'7  npoL  wbat  was  temieL  the  -pnriTv    j,^  .j,^.  Motion  of  which  notkse  had 

river,  bv  tbe  bom.  and  gallazit  MflBberir 


principle:  anc  iron,  tbt  firsi  be  firm\v 
diaconnifnaneed  ai^v  iuet  of  obtaininr  ^ 
sea:   vl  Parlianien;  i»v  ai  vi'uinr  iitt    i:(ir- 

■  ■  » 

mpiioi..  yotnini:  wuuid  tend  more  k 
snow  tbe  exteu;  ti-  whicL  eomipiioL  vn- 


Westminster,  as  he  imdesvtooi  "Aat  Ab 
boL.  and  irallant  Member  did  not  infeBain 
iireb>  ii  on  tjoxb  stace  of  the  SilL 

SiE  It  LACT  ETASS  aaid,  widi  »■ 


vaiiec  in  Ibif  iioronrL.  thai:  tiit  iaci  liini  5^^;  ^.  ^he  Amendmem  of  wkaA  ht  hd 

wneri.  irentiemaL  of  Aidermat  CnrdeL  V  rfiveii  notiw — «■  inchide  Harwich  la  ^ 

poaiiiot  wafr  desired  tr  stand,  ii  was  found  j;^. y^^.  believed  iher«  m 

impoasibk  tc-  securt  u  bin.  over  mm  smiA.  sui^taniial   imnmdt   whr 

miiiorirv  of  vote?  wbicL  niiriii  ii.ve  i»W!L  ^hmuf  W.  ^^n^P^  xn      "Ri 


should  iK  acreed  to.  But  he 
thai  te.chnicid  objeecions  migiit  he  pt* 
poBod.  A  C-ommisBian  bad  not  aat  viiik 
resner:  ii  tbif^  liaronch.     There  hadL  hiv> 

ri'*!!!!!?r  TI''  J-^"^  ''^''^^  ^'''  ^^''''    ^""^^  '^*"^-  '  CommiieeTo  inqnireintoAt 

cnrrui»tioi.   I'na:  bad  tB[ken  plaee  ia  H» 


cxoffffiet.  witnou'i  navmr  rt*roursf  t*  tne 
prucuci  whici.  bt  hau  (iescriiwd  Tiic 
I  ommiasioncTs.    ai    vsisi  -7.  summed  ui' 


una.  opmion.  anc  saio — 

•  Haxnu:  nov  nrww*ntjpc  u  Tmr  Ai*t»<»sri   nu 
iaetf  o:    tiif   rwi    tiier.iiom«    n.    ]>iT   and   i>r»'  . 
and  detailed  um    ffTKusr.  o:  nribf^r^   adorned.  '«^i 
tnmi  i:  n^rn:   u   ad<.  inaT   tiK  luuii:  o:  taking 
briftei  wa?  no:  rnxiiined  n  thonf  wm  murii:  lunai. 
tbr-  Stan  o:  xner  exn*.un>stanri(^-  a^^  9.  t/*nmta:ii>i. 
bn:  wa.«-  usna.  wizi.  man**  wnr   fmir.  ihorr  posir.ioi. 
murn;  navt   beex.  nnmMed  kok  like!;'   u  arr^n 
tJMBL.     i^naeauana.  mn.  and  rradcsnioi.  u:  3.  si- 
|ienar  eiaa^  admined  tna;  uuyy  rerswed  mon-  ;i 
"far  tiiec  vote^.  and  wen  artivf   n  brihmi  oawrv 
aau.  iMnanf  noiami:  mbardiuan  dOnt^i*!'  r«nine.M.-^. 
witL  CM-  admmistratutt.  of  instin  n.  ittt  hor^*Mi:ri 
wen  aeeni?  mnkiicmtec  m  uutn  dis^rariAni.  rrai:^ 
■ctions      Tin    9^aem  bac  »r  inni  Tr*pvaiiet.  atii. 
eomzptim.  ■'wi*.  m  widen  cxTrniiei.,  x:ia:  ini  mo-;. 
WEOK-  o:  xbt  m&abitant«  was  nejuit^nf-i.  ux\t   it*'- 
ermeec  nr- ft&amt-  wnex    iw}}  jixi^wrt    jir-r  n:.^:- 
riMTim    n:  tnmi  nrar-um      !  run    :iii>  »«t-v;.::^ 

w»-  art   nanp}   i«    hi  abtt    u   '^sr-njit:  ::i; 

of  all  denommatiOTw .  and  5nin:  ••   iiv.  iiri:- 

mnahiiamrf  of  tbr-  lowi.  wnr   ux.'.ii^t    :.n:^:- 

r>  JKB.  ML  end  v>  sr-  licsTadinp  &  sv^u^n. ' 


wic't.:  and  it  was  bis  impv«amcm  ^ftat  if  t 
V  iimmif^ioL  were  appoinxied  to  iaqnire  iaM 


Ttif  prariices  thai  prevailed  thei«, 
ti:  f.  ii'itse.:  case  than  ax  St.  Albana, 
rnmint'.oi:  would  be  fomid  in 
nuin  inrmined  in  the  eottsntnencr.  Ar 
..  iiu;mii.;.('<  over  wbicbthe  hon.  p^wJ  Imnrf 
Mcminn:  fiir  Sbeffieid  illr.  Hoeboe^)  bil 
ii^i^iiifid.  bad  done  aD  that  a  CannoHBii 
j.npnir.T.(»d  i>"  tbe  Crown  eonld  do,  tti 
4iii**^.^'.irf..  insteaL  of  pnmnanc  as  tf 
AintMmmpit;  on  thai  ocxuaooa  llie 
II.  viiiri.  ii(  had  irven  notee,  be 
:,-n'  -^oT  mo'^^r  tbas  no  new  writ 
i>.  ^<^n^d  7i-.-  I^Iarwicb  witboint  "f*^  iktm' 
r  ui^  .  viM;M.  ^^ouid  afford  an  wifutnU'"? 
Tfii.nii  liiL  sense  of  the  House  aMath* 
i.-iiTrM<:T   iif  xbai  boroiigb  beinf  Aita- 
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Mr.  EER  SEYMER  said,  that  the 
borough  of  Harwich  being  unrepresented  in 
that  House — [Cries  of  *'  No,  no  !"] — and 
be  having  been  the  chairman  of  a  Commit- 
tee that  had  sat  to  inquire  into  the  votes 
given  on  the  election  for  that  borough,  he 
must  say  that  of  bribery  and  corruption 
there  was  only  a  very  slight  trace;  he  could 
not  say  more;  there  was  one  case  in  which 
some  thought  that  the  election  was  in- 
fluenced by  corrupt  practices,  but  that  was 
the  only  case,  and  that  was  very  doubtful. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  electors  were  im- 
maculate; but  at  all  events  they  were  pru- 
dent, and  that  prudence  ought  to  serve 
them  in  good  stead.  There  was  no  proof 
of  corruption,  and,  that  being  so,  he 
thought  that,  having  no  representative  in 
that  House,  the  borough  ought  to  have 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  BAGSHAW  said,  that  no  one 
doubted  that  up  to  1841  the  greatest 
possible  corruption  did  exist  at  the  elec- 
tions for  the  borough  of  Harwich;  but  he 
emphatically  denied  that  anything  of  the 
sort  had  taken  place  since  that  time. 
Could  anything  show  it  more  than  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse's 
having  been  nominated  for  the  borough, 
and  being  returned  for  it  without  having 
ever  seen  the  place  ?  But  unquestionably, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  corruption  had  existed  in  the 
borough;  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster would  move  for  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  corrupt  practices  alleged 
to  prevail  there,  as  the  bad  odour  and  bad 
character  of  the  borough  would  be  at  once 
obliterated,  and  it  would  come  out  pure  and 
shining  from  the  ordeal. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  had  been 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  last  Harwich 
Election  Committee;  that  election  was 
voided  not  on  the  proof  of  any  corrupt 
practice,  but  because  the  polling  booths 
had  been  carried  away  while  an  election 
was  polling,  before  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  do  away  with  a  sham.  There  could  not 
be  a  doubt  of  the  downright  corruption  of 
the  House.  There  could  not  bo  a  shadow 
of  doubt  in  any  man's  mind — in  his  own 
heart  he  could  not  hesitate  to  decide  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  question  he  wished 
to  put  to  the  House  was  this :  Wherein 
lay  the  difference  between  this  corruption 
which  they  were  about  to  punish  in  the 
many,  and  that  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  a  single  rich  man  with 
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his  powerful  borough  influence;  or  did  they 
differ  at  all  ?  He  very  much  wished  to 
ask  what  difference  there  was  between  the 
man  who  sold  his  vote  for  5L  and  the  man 
who  sold  his  borough  for  2,000L  ?  He 
wished  to  know  that.  [Ironical  cheers,] 
Yes,  it  was  a  question  worth  their  atten- 
tion in  those  days,  when  a  new  theory  was 
afloat  with  respect  to  the  representation  of 
the  people,  namely,  that  a  nomination  bo- 
rough was  an  ease  to  the  Ministry,  and  a 
corrupt  borough  an  evil  to  the  community. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  Bill  the  Government 
were  proposing  to  bring  in  to  reform  the 
representation  of  the  people,  there  would 
be  a  clause  excluding  all  pretences,  all 
schemes,  all  admirable  contrivances  for 
bringing  the  influence  of  the  private  man 
to  bear  upon  the  public  interests  of  the 
constituency.  In  a  free  representation  a 
poor  man  sold  his  vote  for  51.,  and  he  was 
branded  in  that  House  with  the  name  of  a 
corrupt  voter.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  a 
rich  man  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  what 
he  called  influence,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
do  so  with  impunity.  That  was  unblame- 
able  in  a  rich  man  which  they  punished  in 
the  poor.  One  man  might  with  impunity 
practise  the  same  amount  of  corruption, 
but  under  a  sham  and  a  pretence  they 
came  forward  to  disfranchise  St.  Albans, 
because  200  people  in  that  case  had  done 
no  worse  than  one  rich  man  did  in  another 
borough.  Let  them  no  longer  practise 
shams.  Let  them  get  rid  of  nomination 
boroughs.  He  should  vote  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  this  borough  and  of  every 
corrupt  borough;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
the  nomination  boroughs. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  the 
hon  Member  for  Harwich  (Mr.  Bagshaw) 
had  spoken  in  defence  of  his  constituents, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  what  he  had 
said  would  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good, 
or  arrest  the  wish  of  the  House  to  get  rid 
both  of  corrupt  and  nomination  boroughs. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  yet  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  make  the  representation 
a  reality,  and  not  a  mockery.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  to  prove  the  purity 
of  his  constituents,  cited  the  case  of  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  was  elected  for 
Harwich  without  going  near  it;  and  he 
thought  that  a  defence.  He  (Lord  D. 
Stuai*t)  did  not  think  a  man's  being  un- 
known to  a  community  was  any  proof  of 
the  purity  of  his  election.  He  knew  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  now  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who,  before  Parliament 
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He  wms  solicited  to  go  dawm  to  ihak  l^- 
rough;  he  went  dawn  bj  trun;  be  wm 
elected  withoni  oppofitioa:  hmmmked  what 
were  the  expenses  of  the  deeium*  sad  ihs 
answer  he  received  was,  *'  Xr.  BoeheeV, 
that  is  no  hosiness  of  yoarm.'*  [leefi 
ter.]  Let  not  the  Hooae  —ear  eft  that 
obserration;  it  coold  not 
it.      He  asked  what 


was  reformed,  for  two  soccessire  Pariia- 
ments  represented  a  borough,  and  all  the 
time  he  nerer  saw  his  constituents,  and 
neTcr  pat  his  foot  within  the  Hoose.  He 
hoped  the  Gorerament  would  lend  their  aid, 
bj  their  present  measure,  to  make  the 
IIou:$e  what  it  pretended  to  be,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  not  of  landed 
property. 

Mr.  J.  BELL  said:  I  rise.  Sir.  to  saj  |  of  the  framework  from  wbidi  be  bad 
that  1  shall  prefer  reserring  mrseif  for  the  '.  spoken,  of  calling  togetbertbe  iJucleri,  ie- 
second  readiujc  of  the  Bill.  I  deed  what  was  called*  eed  yimieily  ae,  ths 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  begged  to  ask  the  j  legitimate  expenses  of  ibeelectioit;  ead far 
right  hon.  Secretarr  for  the  Home  Depart-  j  these  he  was  told  he  was  not  in  eaj  vsf 


I 


moat  whether  the  attention  of  the  Gorem- 1  a  debtor.     That  was  ihm  laeft 

nient  had  been  directed  to  that  part  of  the  ;  the  two  former,  the  earlier,  being  iSbm  fnt 

St.   Albans    evidence    which   stated   that '  in  which  he  had  ever  eppeered,  eaat  biB 

Government  places  had  been  the  reward  of ;  not  a  farthing:  and  tbe  aeeoed    was  the 

persons  who  had  committed  corruption  on    same:  bat  of  Mr.  d 

behalf  of  Reform  candidates  I  ■  his  infEuence.  he  had 

SiK  GEORGE  GREY  was  ignora.nt  of  That  person  dared  not  come  ■heie  bewM 
anv  such  rewards  having  been  given  br  a  Member,  and  preceed  to  be  en  Ui  mh 
the  Government  to  which  be  beiooged  for  of  the  question.  He  aeid  be  stoeA  ie  the 
anv  such  corrupt  practices:  but  the  evi.  coontrr  opon  his  cheracter,  end  be  irii 
dence  referred  to  having  been  given  on  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
oath,  it  was  not  for  him,  of  course,  to  ques-  imputations  that  wen 
tion  it.  the  fancies  of  his  own 

LoaD   CLAUD    HAMILTOX    wUhed       Lord  CLAUD  HAMTLTOX  wmi,  k 
to  put  this  test  to  the  hon.  and  learned   had  a^ked  the  hon.  and 
Gentleman  [\Lt.  Roebuck-  who  had  <poken   a  quescioa.  and  his  answer  bed  ne 
of  tbe  corruption  of  the  House,  whether,    on  it  whatever.     Was  soft   Ae 
being  a  member  of  a  certain  political  club.    learned  Gentlemee  a  Mesaberof  t 
he  ever  tried  to  icet  rid  of  a  man  who  bore    C!ub  .' 

the  character  ol*  having  corrupted   more        Ma.  ROEBUCK:  lam,  bst  I  neierfi 
electors  than  anr  man  of  bis  a:re  ?     He 
asked  the  boo.  Gentleman  whether  be  ever 
heard  of  the  name  oi  Mr.  Coppock.  that 
remarkablr  active  member  of  the  Retonn 
Club:  and  whether,  if  he  were  a  member 
of  :ho  Reform  Club,  be  bad  ever  trfed  to    portanee.  and 
purge  tba:  sociecv  ot  bis  companv  ?     Xo    .?a  the  part  of  the  rtgfafc 
sooner  bad  a  vacancT  occurred  in  the  re-    Home  Secretarr 
presentation,    than    thac    gentleman    was    he  bad  jusc  givee  oo 
busv.  tirst  w*tb  the  members  ot  the  Rerorm    hon.  and  learned 
Club,  then  with  the  const: cuencj   m  the     Mr.  Whiteside •.     On 
scene  ■:£  action.     H^  the  bon.  ind  'earn- 
ed  Gentleman  ever  tred  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  j:endeman*s  conduct,  which  bad  been 
nocorou-'*  tor  the  lasc  twencT  vears  ?     He 
thought  when  tbe  hon.  and  'earned  G-en^e- 
man  spoke  oi  sh.ims«  be.  like  others,  was 
but  3iakittg  a  pretence,  weil  kaow>n^  a  -lis- 
solution  was  near  as  hand,  and  sinceretv 
hoping  such  a  iebate  would  not  be  v'thouc 
xfes  weight  at  the  poU. 

Me.   ROEBUCK  said,  be  wrsae^i   rhe 
Ho«M   woold   allow   him    to   answer   "nie 

ritioB   pat  to  him  by  the  ^^shle   LorL 
said  he  was  now  Member  fi<r  Sheifield. 
It  simpij  to  answer  the  question. 


there. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  i  TWt  ii 

an  answer. 

Mbl  SPOOXER 
then  befijre  the  Home 


Jence  the  Hoose  wmiid 
pock  was  asked — 


-    TJ, 


JWMU 

US  iQT  iecaas  or  ani 
or  Tfisewaere  ' — I  ba»» 

piae«  ' — Sot 
■jiiier. 
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**  Have  you  got  them  situations  under  Goyem- 
xnent  in  any  one  case  ? — I  certainly  have  been 
the  means  of  recommending  people  to  situations 
under  Government. 

"  And  they  have  obtained  them  ultimately  ? — 
I  have  had  cleriLS  in  my  own  office  who  have  had 
situations  from  Government. 

"  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  do  not  ask 
any  details  or  any  names — exerted  yourself  to 
obtain  places  for  those  who  have  served  you  on 
those  occasions,  either  under  Government  or 
elsewhere  ? — Certainly,  I  have  exerted  myself  to 
serve  parties  who  have  served  me." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  no  person 
could  read  these  questions  and  answers 
without  seeing  that  at  some  time  or  the 
other  Government  places  were  obtained  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coppock.  That 
was  a  serious  charge  to  he  made,  and  re- 
quired a  serious  answer  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  He  would,  therefore, 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther, after  that  statement,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  examine  these  cases 
and  see  if  there  was  ground  for  the  charge; 
and  if  not,  vindicate  the  Government  from 
the  obloquy.  But  if  he  should  decline, 
then  the  country  would  believe  that  whilst 
measures  were  being  brought  forward  to 
put  down  bribery  and  corruption,  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  both  in  the  elections  of  the 
country.  He  made  no  charge,  but  there 
was  the  evidence  on  oath  which  he  had 
just  read,  and  therefore  it  was  incumbent 
in  the  Government  to  put  themselves  right 
with  the  country. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  forEnnis- 
killen  (Mr.  Whiteside),  asked  me  if  I  was 
aware  that  it  was  stated  that  places  had 
been  given  by  Govarnment  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  parties.  I  told  him  that 
if  it  was  so  I  was  ignorant  of  it;  that  I  had 
no  cognisance  of  it;  but  if  it  was  stated 
upon  oath  before  the  Commission,  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  I  can  only  say  that, 
judging  from  the  cheers  with  which  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner)  was  greeted, 
DO  Member  now  in  this  House  has  been 
guilty  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  upon  several 
occasions  during  this  unfortunate  transaction 
be  had  been  placed  under  a  kind  of  restraint 
by  the  urgent  desire  of  some  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  not  take  any  part  in  these 
proceedings.  The  consequence  was,  that 
for  about  fifteen  months  he  had  had  a  kind 
of  incubus  hanging  over  him,  and  he  had 
not  had  the  slightest  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing any  remark  in  explanation  of  the  facts 
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which  had  been  brought  forward  against 
him.  That  course,  which  he  had  taken 
at  the  request  of  his  friends,  had  been 
misinterpreted,  and  it  had  been  supposed 
that  he  (Mr.  Bell)  was  indifferent  upon  the 
subject,  or  that  he  was  unable  to  say  any- 
thing in  his  own  behalf.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  was  about  to  utter  a  few  words, 
when  he  was  particularly  requested,  as  he 
had  been  many  times  before,  to  sit  down. 
He  had  so  often  regretted  not  having 
acted  upon  his  own  judgment  in  cases  of 
that  sort,  that  he  was  determined  now  to  do 
so.  He  had  admitted  the  expediency  of 
his  abstaining  from  addressing  the  House 
on  the  subject  while  a  judicial  inquiry  was 
pending,  and  while  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons besides  himself,  engaged  in  this  un- 
lucky transaction,  were  capable  of  being 
compromised  by  any  observations  he  might 
make  in  defence  of  himself  or  the  borough ; 
but  no  such  reasons  now  existed  for  with- 
holding the  explanation  which  he  desired 
to  make  to  the  House.  Before  he  said 
anything  about  the  borough  of  St.  Al- 
bans, he  wished,  in  some  degree  at  all 
events,  to  clear  himself  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  accusations  which  had 
been  pressed  upon  him,  and  from  the  impu- 
tation that  it  was  with  his  eyes  open  he 
had  plunged  into  this  affair,  and  knowing 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before 
him.  It  was  very  easy  for  Gentlemen, 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  a  transac- 
tion, all  the  details  of  which  had  been 
mapped  out  before  them,  to  point  out  what 
should  have  been  avoided,  and  where  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  lay;  but  he  had 
had  no  such  advantage  when  he  set  out 
in  the  matter.  He  had  discovered  long 
ago  that  he  had  committed  one  grave 
error,  and  that  was  in  going  down  to 
St.  Albans  at  all.  He  committed  that 
error  tinder  a  belief,  which  turned  out 
to  be  entirely  fallacious,  that  there  would 
be  no  opposition  to  his  return.  Was 
there  not  ground  for  him  to  suppose 
that  in  going  down  he  should  not  be  op- 
posed, seeing  that  the  three  parties  in  the 
borough  had  each,  through  its  representa- 
tives, requested  him  to  go  down?  In  his 
ignorance  of  the  borough,  and  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  peoplo  there,  when  he  found  all 
three  parties  saying  they  were  willing  to 
support  him,  surely  it  was  not  for  him  to 
suppose  that  any  disputes  about  secondary 
matters  would  set  any  of  these  parties 
against  him  when  he  had  got  down  amongst 
them.  Having  once  embarked  on  the 
field,    having    pledged  himself  to  go  to 
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the  poll,  having  canvassed  the  electors 
vigorously  in  order  to  secure  a  position  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
retreat;  there  was  no  opportunity  of  re- 
tracing his  steps,  or  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. And  when  an  opponent  appeared  in 
the  field,  when  rumours  arose  respecting 
improper  practices  in  the  borough,  although 
he  saw  no  evidence  of  them,  or  of  any- 
thing illegal  going  on,  at  the  same  time 
he  had  his  suspicions;  but  then  he  had  not 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ferret  out  all 
the  details  of  the  proceedings.  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  usual  for  candidates 
to  dive  into  every  act  of  every  agent  who 
might  be  employed,  but  that  it  was  simply 
the  business  of  the  candidate  to  canvass 
the  constituency,  in  order  to  secure  his 
election;  and  this  was  the  course  which  he 
took.  He  had  since  found  himself  to  have 
been  greatly  deceived  in  various  respects. 
For  instance,  there  were  electors  who 
had  questioned  him  and  cross-questioned 
him  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  when 
the  electors  so  questioning  him  had  gone 
away  as  his  supporters,  he  had  imagined 
that  he  had  gained  them  by  his  arguments, 
whereas  it  had  transpired  in  evidence  that 
these  parties  had  been  corrupted  before- 
hand, and  had  merely  interrogated  him 
and  arffued  with  him  in  order  to  keep  him 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  proceedings.  There 
was  one  particular  consideration  which  had 
made  him  not  a  free  agent,  though  he 
might  have  had  strong  suspicions  that 
something  improper  was  going  on — that  he 
was  in  the  field  and  occupying  a  place. that 
would  otherwise  have  been  occupied  by 
another  individual  belonging  to  his  party, 
the  Liberal  party;  he  felt  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  principles  on  which  he 
went  down,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
have  withdrawn,  even  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. He  might  mention  that  when  he 
spoke  of  going  down  to  St.  Albans  on  the 
principles  of  **  a  party,"  he  was  not  allud- 
ing to  the  Government,  for  the  report  that 
he  had  gone  down  as  the  Government  can- 
didate had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  it 
was  right  that  he  should  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  it.  He  fully  ex- 
onerated the  Government  from  any  parti- 
cipation whatever  in  the  transaction;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  Government  that  had 
been  pursuing  him  from  the  period  of  the 
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erated  them  from  having  any  participation 
whatever  in  his  election.  He  had  nothing 
further  to  say  respecting  himself  in  this 
matter;  but  with  regard  to  the  borought 
he  felt  in  a  rather  responsible  and  delicAta 
position — first,  as  the  representative  of  the 
borough;  and,  secondly,  as  having  aeanse 
to  defend,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to 
offer  a  defence.  But  still,  that  being  the 
case,  he  thought  that  the  only  coorae  which 
he  ought  to  pursue,  was  to  point  out  the  in- 
justice of  carrying  to  such  an  extreme  a 
measure  with  reference  to  one  single  bo- 
rough, when  it  had  been  proved  hefore  the 
Commission  at  St.  Albans  that  the  system 
was  not  confined  to  St.  Albans,  but  pre- 
vailed in  many  other  boroughs  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  object  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  to  investigate  the  system  of 
corruption,  and  to  take  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  it;  and  he  must  say  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  had  been  passed  for 
that  purpose  was  the  most  sensible  and 
efficacious  measure  which  had  ever  been 
passed  in  reference  to  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion; and  he  believed  that  if  a  similar  Act 
were  applied  to  every  other  borough  in  the 
kingdom,  it  would  do  more  towards  putting 
an  end  to  those  practices  than  any  thing 
that  had  ever  been  done.  He  must  saj, 
however,  if  that  House,  instead  of  taking 
that  general,  fair,  and  consistent  coane» 
were  to  be  content  with  making  St.  Al- 
bans the  scapegoat,  and  grafting  upon 
it  the  sins  of  every  Member  of  that  House^ 
upon  the  supposition  that  by  exterminating 
that  one  borough  the  House  would  be  left 
perfectly  pure,  that  such  a  course  wonld 
be  a  complete  delusion,  and  not  only  ft 
delusion,  but  an  injustice.  A  few  dajs 
ago  he  had  gone  over  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, and  he  saw  there  about  150  pri- 
soners. He  knew  at  the  same  time  there 
were  40,000  outside  as  bad  as  those  who 
were  in,  but  rather  more  cunning.  Now» 
if  those  40,000  were  to  hold  a  meetings 
and  to  pass  a  resolution,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  making  themselves  stand  well  with  the 
public,  and  for  the  sake  of  proving  them- 
selves innocent  of  all  that  was  corrupt, 
they  should  hang  those  150  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  prison,  then,  he  conceived, 
that  those  40,000  would  he  taking  a 
course  similar  to  that  which  the  House 
was  taking  in  disfranchising  St.  Albans, 
and  leaving  all  the  other  boroughs  of  the 


election  to  the  present  time.  Moreover,  \  kingdom  as  they  were.  He  considered 
it  was  they  who  were  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  ;  that  under  these  circumstances,  as  repre- 
disfranchise  the  borough;   and  from  that    scntative  of  the  borough,  and  being  sore 


and  every  other  circumstance,   he  exon- 


that  unless  he  advocated  its  cause,  other 
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people  would  not,  it  was  quite  proper  that 
ne  should  come  forward  and  oppose  the 
proposed  Bill  to  the  hest  of  his  ability;  and 
ne  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  other  hon. 
Members  who  knew  what  elections  were 
better  than  he,  whether  it  were  right  to 
single  out  St.  Albans  in  this  manner  ? 
He  was  told  that  the  extravagance  which 
he  had  indulged  in,  was  such  as  ought  to 
have  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  that  were  going 
on.  He  begged  to  say,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  election  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
amount  that  was  being  expended;  and  even 
if  he  had,  comparing  it  with  the  amounts 
which  he  constantly  heard  spoken  of,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  He  had 
heard  it  said,  **  Here  is  an  hon.  Member 
who  paid  60,000^.  for  his  election,"  and 
**  Here  is  another  who  paid  50,000^," 
and  another  he  had  himself  heard  state 
that  his  election  had  cost  him  40,000/., 
while  they  all  knew  that  elections  costing 
from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.  were  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  Now,  he  had  had  the 
excitement  of  an  election,  the  luxury  of 
a  petition,  and  the  further  indulgence  of 
a  Commission,  and  the  sura  total  of  his 
expenses  had  not  exceeded  4,300/.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  was  un- 
fair to  taunt  him  with  any  extraordinary 
extravagance.  Hon.  Members  who  knew 
what  elections  were  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  be  so  exceedingly  severe  on  St. 
Albans.  It  was  true  that  the  system  did 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  corrupt  when 
every  detail  was  made  clear;  but  how  would 
it  be,  if  the  same  principles  were  applied 
to  cases  where  50,000/.  or  60,000/.  had 
been  expended?  He  was  not  desirous  of 
making  any  personal  remarks;  but  he 
thought  it  only  fair,  having  been  singled 
out  in  this  way,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
experience of  himself  and  the  imprudence 
of  those  who  had  conducted  his  election 
(which  constituted  the  chief  distinction  be- 
tween himself  and  many  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers), that  he  should  represent  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  do  all  he  could  to 
place  it  in  a  fair  position.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared remarkably  corrupt  for  a  person  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  for  his  election;  but 
they  found  others,  who  instead  of  paying 
a  sum  down,  spread  it  over  seven  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  walked  over 
the  course  and  entered  the  House  perfect 
patterns  of  purity.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  difference  there  was  between  an  hon. 
Gentleman  putting  down  2,000/.  or  3,000/. 
in  several  sums,  in  a  manner  most  conve- 


nient to  himself,  and  having  it  dragged 
out  of  him  after  an  election  all  at  once  ? 
Again,  if  an  agent  at  an  election  treated 
an  elector  with  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass 
of  ale,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  the 
Member  might  be  unseated;  but  if  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  during  the  period  of  the 
Exhibition  for  instance,  invited  crowds  of 
electors  to  his  mansion  to  enjoy  his  hospi- 
tality, even  in  anticipation  of  an  election, 
it  was  considered  perfect  purity  and  mere 
hospitality.  A  great  number  of  instances  of 
a  similar  kind  might  be  brought  forward  in 
which  appearances  were  avoided,  although 
the  principle  was  precisely  the  same. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  been  charged 
with  corruption  because  he  had  exercised 
Christian  charity  towards  a  Christian  peo- 
ple. He  had  been  charged  with  giving 
away  coals  in  the  winter.  He  had  done 
so,  and  he  would  do  it  again.  But  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  Government  ?  He 
talked  of  Greenwich.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  that  election  ? 
Would  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  say  that  he  had  not  sanctioned 
many  acts  which  amounted  to  bribery,  and 
that  he  had  not  unduly  influenced  boroughs 
and  counties, — aye,  and  a  city,  too?  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Government  found  fault 
with  humble  individuals  for  acts  of  charity, 
and  if  they  would  not  vote  for  the  noble 
Lord's  party,  they  soon  got  a  broad  hint 
that  they  were  not  wanted.  He  was 
astonished  that  the  Government,  who 
needed  reform  themselves,  should  dare  to 
make  a  victim  of  a  small  borough  like 
St.  Albans.  He  had  never  influenced  a 
tenant  of  his  own  to  give  a  vote,  nor  would 
he  do  so;  but  he  would  not  be  restrained 
from  visiting  the  poor  man  in  his  cotta^^e, 
and  relieving  his  wants.  It  was  unfair 
to  visit  poor  parties  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, when  their  superiors  were  tenfold 
more  guilty. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  would  re- 
mind  the  House  that  there  were  two  Mem- 
bers for  St.  Albans  sitting  in  the  House. 
One  sat  upon  the  Government  side,  the 
other  upon  the  Opposition  side.  The  Mem- 
ber who  sat  upon  the  Government  side  of 
the  House,  who  was  the  junior  and  the 
least  experienced,  had  been  heard  that 
night  at  considerable  length;  but  though 
the  other  Member  had  been  frequently 
called  upon,  he  had  not  as  yet  favoured 
them  with  his  explanation  upon  the  matter. 
Having  heard  the  one  Member,  he  thought 
that  it  was  but  fair  his  Colleague  should 
state  his  views  upon  the  subject.    He  took 
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this  occasion  to  notice  the  disinterested 
exertions  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Garden  in  this  matter,  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  disclosures  which  had 
forced  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
wholesale  system  of  corruption  which  had 
prevailed,  not  only  in  St.  Albans,  but  in 
other  boroughs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  REPTON  said,  that  having  been 
called  upon  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would  trouble  the 
House  with  a  very  few  words.  He  would 
be  very  short  and  very  brief.  He  regretted 
that  he  did  not  possess  the  power  of  carry- 
ing the  House  with  him,  evening  after 
evening,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  was  so  capable  of  doing. 
This  House  had  last  year  appointed  cer- 
tain Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  pursued  at  the  St.  Albans  elec- 
tion. They  pursued  their  inquiry — they 
made  their  Report.  He  bowed  to  that 
Report,  which  he  thought  a  perfectly  just 
one.  With  regard  to  himself  he  had  no 
share  in  any  such  transactions  when  he 
was  a  candidate  there  in  1841.  He  stood 
a  second  time  as  a  candidate  for  St. 
Albans  at  the  last  election  in  1847.  He 
went  there  with  a  firm  desire  to  resist 
everything  like  bribery  and  corruption. 
He  said  that  he  would  not  advance  any 
money  for  such  improper  purposes.  He 
told  his  agent  that  he  would  sooner  lose 
the  election  over  and  over  again  than  lend 
himself  to  such  practices.  He  went  to  the 
poll;  but  from  what  he  saw  on  that  day 
he  felt  convinced,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  poll  was  carried,  that  bribery  was  in 
some  shape  or  another  resorted  to.  The 
Commissioners  put  the  question  to  him; 
and  he  answered,  unhesitatingly  and 
frankly,  that  he  believed  bribery  had  been 
carried  on.  About  ten  days  after  the 
election  a  number  of  bills  were  brought 
to  him  to  pay.  Although  his  legal  adviser 
told  him  that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay,  he 
felt,  upon  the  point  of  honour,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  them,  and  he  did  so. 
He  then  declared,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, that  he  would  never  again  be  a 
candidate  for  St.  Albans.  He  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  House  to  make  a  state- 
ment. Ho  had  nothing  more  to  say,  ex- 
cept that,  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 
what  he  had  stated  was  the  truth. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  wished  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  with  regard  to  what  had  been 
said  relating  to  the  Reform  Club.  He  did 
not  think  they  would  be  doing  strict  jus- 
tice if  they  were  to  censure  Mr.  Cqppock, 

Mr.  C.  Anstey 


out  of  consideration  for  many  other  in- 
dividuals, who  had  been  for  years  engaged 
in  practices  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
which  Mr.  Coppock,  by  his  own  coDfessioD^ 
had  been  guilty.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  R^orm  Club  for  many  years,  and 
knowing  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
also  members  of  it,  he  wished  to  say  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  that 
association  were  totally  unconnected  with 
Mr.  Coppock  and  his  proceedings,  and  that 
the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Coppock  at 
St.  Albans  were  perfectly  new  to  many 
members  of  that  club.  But,  admitting 
that  there  was  a  party  in  it  that  owed 
much  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Coppock, 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  question 
that  other  political  associations  at  that  end 
of  the  metropolis  were  quite  as  much  im- 
plicated in  such  proceedings  as  that  poli- 
tical club.  He  had  been  informed,  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  not  at  all  an  miusQal 
thing,  for  a  gentleman  in  that  House  to 
confer  with  some  other  gentleman  con- 
nected with  a  club  immediately  adjacent* 
on  such  transactions.  He  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  he  had 
done  before,  to  the  fact  that,  since  the 
last  Reform  Bill,  there  had  been  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  employ  such  persons  aa 
Mr.  Coppock,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
seats  for  places  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Coppock,  that,  beginning 
with  Andover  and  ending  with  Yarmonth, 
he  could  tell  the  price  of  the  majority  of 
the  small  boroughs,  it  was  not  fair  to 
single  out  St.  Albans,  which  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  discovered  in  such  prac- 
tices, and  to  inflict  on  that  borough  a  con- 
dign punishment,  when,  if  Commissionera 
were  appointed,  so  many  other  boroughs 
would  be  found  in  a  similar  predicament. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  some  scheme  of  reform  which  would 
render  unnecessary  the  intervention  of 
such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Coppock.  He 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- 
troduce some  such  scheme,  so  that  a  seat 
in  Parliament  might  be  obtained  without 
such  practices  as  had  been  equally  resorted 
to  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Leave  given. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Attorney 
General  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  said 
Bill." 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  this  Motion,  for  the 
Government  were  affected  by  it.     Aa  far 
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as  they  had  evidence  upon  the  suhject,  this 
Mr.  Coppock  was  in  the  immediate  confi- 
dence of  the  Government.      He  was  in- 
formed that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
C.  Hamilton),  who  had  put  a  question  to 
him,  had  not  intended  to  imply  that  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  was  at  all  implicated  with 
Mr.    Coppock,  or  that  Mr.  Coppock  had 
dared  to  interfere  with  him,  but  merely 
that  he  was  connected  with  a  club  of  which 
Mr.  Coppock  also  was  a  member;  and  upon 
that  he  had  asked — **  Have  you,  who  are 
a  purist,  done  anything,  after  the  declara- 
tion that  was  made  by  Mr.  Coppock,  to  get 
rid  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  Reform 
Club  ?"     His  answer  to  that  question  was, 
that  in  social  life  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Club.     He  went  there  once  or  per- 
haps twice  a  year ;    but  of  the  internal 
working  of  that  club,  or  of  anytliing  con- 
nected with  it,  beyond  takbg  a  chop  at 
the  table,  he  knew  nothing;   and  he  asked 
hon.  Gentlemen  present  whether  the  ap- 
peal which  had  been  made  to  him  was  a 
fair  one?     He  knew  nothing  of  what  went 
on  there;    but  he  was  now  going  to  put 
Mr.  Coppock  to  the  test,  and  the  Govern- 
ment also.     Mr.  Coppock  said  that  he  was 
employed  by   somebody.      Mr.   Edwards 
said  that  there  was  an  insinuation  of  a 
Government  employment  to  be  given  to  his 
son.     He  wanted  Mr.  Coppock  to  be  there 
[pointing  to  the  bar  of  the  Bouse].      He 
had  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining 
Mr.  Coppock.     He  should  like  to  have  that 
satisfaction  if  the  House  would  grant  it,  for 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  purity  of  the 
Government.     He  believed  that  they  were 
working  a  sham,  and  that  they  were  mak- 
ing St.  Albans  a  sort  of  scapegoat  to  be 
sent  into  the  wilderness  to  take  off  the  sins 
of  the  Administration.       He   wanted  to 
know  if  the  House  would  support  him  in 
bringing  Mr.  Coppock  to  that  bar,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  different  sort  of 
revelation  from  that  which  had  been  elicited 
by  the  Commissioners,  capital  as  that  was; 
but  still  they  might  reap  some  advantage 
from  it.     He  wished  the  House  to  support 
him  in  that  Amendment ;  and  he  felt  sure 
the  Government  would  not  oppose  it,  be- 
cause, if  they  did,  it  might  be  insinuated 
that  they  knew  themselves  to  be  guilty, 
and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not  allow 
such  an  insinuation  to  pass.     He  wished  to 
bring  Mr.  Coppock  to  the  bar,  in  order  to 
learn  from  him  what  his  communications 
with  the  Government  were,  and  who  it  was 
that  told  him  that  he  had  the  power  to  dis- 
pense the  favours  of  Government-      Mr. 


Coppock  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  en- 
lighten them  upon  those  points.  Hon. 
Members  were  at  present  in  the  dark  on 
the  subject.  Would  they  allow  the  House 
to  go  into  a  discussion  upon  this  Bill  in  the 
dark?  Would  it  not,  besides,  be  an  ad- 
vantage, before  proceeding  with  the  Bill 
for  the  prevention  of  corruption,  to  have 
the  secret  springs  of  corruption  laid  bare? 
— to  have  the  instruments  of  corruption 
before  them  to  explain  the  whole  system 
of  wires  by  which  bribery  had  been  so  long 
carried  on  in  the  borough  of  St.  Albans. 
He  was  sure  the  Government  would  be  the 
first  to  second  his  Motion  for  bringing  Mr. 
Coppock  to  the  bar  to  explain  the  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  St.  Albans,  in  so  far 
as  his  evidence  had  impugned  the  Govern- 
ment; for  the  Government,  under  that 
evidence,  were  actually  impugned,  for  em- 
ploying him  as  an  agent  of  corruption. 
Let  the  House,  then,  have  him  at  their  bar, 
to  explain  to  them  whether  the  inference 
which  had  been  drawn  from  his  evidence 
was  a  correct  one,  and  whether  he  had  ac- 
tually been  employed  by  the  Government. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  "  Mr.  Cop- 
pock be  called  to  the  Bar  of  this  House" 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON,  in  second- 
ing  the  Amendment,  begged  to  say  that  in 
alluding  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  St. 
Albans,  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  imputing  to  the  hon  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  any  share  in  those 
transactions.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  generally  very  free  in  the 
imputation  of  motives  to  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House;  and  since  the  word 
''sham"  had  been  used,  he  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  merely  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  whether  as  a  private 
individual  he  had  used  his  influence  to 
remove  from  that  society  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nucleus  of  liberal  policy  a 
person  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  corruption.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  as  sincere  as  he  (Lord 
C.  Hamilton)  was,  in  wishing  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corruption — and  he  believed 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
perfectly  sincere — ^he  would  persevere  in 
using  hp  best  exertions  to  expose  and  put 
a  stop  to  such  practices  as  had  been  car- 
ried on  at  St.  Albans. 
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Sir  GEORGE  GREY  8aid,  that  the 
course  which  had  just  hcen  pursued  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  was  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  he  ever  remembered  to  hare 
seen  in  that  House.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
had  risen  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  given  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  Session,  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans.  There 
was  also  on  the  paper  a  notice  of  an 
Amendment  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir 
De  L.  Evans),  which,  for  the  reasons  which 
the  House  had  heard,  had  not  been  pressed 
upon  their  consideration  that  evening. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  hint  that  any 
other  Amendment  was  likely  to  be  moved, 
although  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  evidence  which  was  taken  before 


Motion.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  Motion,  he  would  not 
prejudge  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  its  fate,  provided  he  brought  it  forward 
after  due  notice,  and  without  taking  the 
House  by  surprise  with  regard  to  it.  He 
would  only  say  that  Mr.  Coppock  had  al- 
ready been  examined  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
already  stated  that  he  had  no  reson  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Coppock,  more 
than  of  any  other  witness  that  had  been 
examined  before  the  Commission.  The 
evidence  of  that  gentleman  was  before  the 
House;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Roebuck)  thought  that  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  was  necessary,  and  should, 
after  due  notice,  state  to  the  House  his 
grounds  for  thinking  so,  the  House  would 
then  be  able  to  decide — not  hastily,  as  the 


them,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Members  ■  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now  proposed, 


for  nearly  two  weeks.  During  the  discus- 
sion which  had  taken  place  that  evening, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Hamilton),  who  had 
seconded  his  Amendment,  had  both,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  House,  been  permitted 
to  make  two  distinct  speeches;  and  yet 
neither  of  them  had  hinted  in  their  speeches 
that  they  had  any  objection  to  make  to  the 


the  House  had  given  leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill,  and  upon  the  formal  question  which 
had  been  put  from  the  chair,  that  the 
name  of  the  Attorney  General  should  be 
associated  with  his  (Sir  G.  Grey)  in  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  nettled  at  some  observations 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  C.  Hamilton),  rose  to  explain, 
and  concluded  by  moving  that  Mr.  Coppock 
be  called  to  the  bar,  and  that  without  read- 
ing one  word  of  Mr.  Coppock 's  evidence 
in  support  of  his  Motion — without,  indeed, 
stating  any  grounds  whatever  for  it,  ex- 
cept his  own  belief,  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
begged  the  House  to  receive  with  due  cau- 
tion, that  Mr.  Coppock  had  been  employed 
as  an  agent  of  the  Government  in  corrupt- 
ing the  electors  of  St.  Albans.  Now, 
speaking  for  himself,  ho  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
could  only  express  his  firm  belief  that 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  the  assumption  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  thought  the  House  ought 
to  pause  before  it  called  Mr.  Coppock  to 
the  bar  upon  the  mere  suggestidh  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  unfortified  by 
any  evidence  which  could  support  such  a 


but  after  due  deliberation,  whether  anj 
further  inquiry  should  take  place.  In  the 
meantime,  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  formal  Motion  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  present.  He 
begged  to  give  notice,  however,  that  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the 


introduction  of  the  Bill.     It  was  only  after   Motion  that  the  Bill  should  be  committed. 


he  should  move  that  Mr.  Coppock  be  called 
to  the  bar.  He  withdrew  the  Motion  now 
on  the  full  understanding  that  when  he 
brought  it  forward  at  the  proper  time  there 
would  be  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  his  Motion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  using  the  Government  fairlj 
in  insinuating,  as  he  had  just  done,  that  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  given  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  they  would 
accede  to  his  Motion  before  they  had  heard 
the  grounds  for  it  stated.  He  had  given 
no  such  pledge. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  Then  I  will  not  with- 
draw  my  Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  it  could  assent  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber with  a  due  regard  to  its  own  character* 
and  acting  in  that  deliberative  manner  to 
which,  he  thought,  they  were  bound  to  ad- 
here. What  he  had  stated  was,  that  if 
any  hon.  Member  should  think  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  hearing  Mr.  Coppock 
at  the  bar,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  give  notice  of  a  Motion  to  that 
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effect,  and  then  the  House  could  decide 
whether  that  Motion  should  he  granted. 
He  asked  if  it  was  fair  in  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  to  insinuate 
that  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  pledged  the 
Government  to  accede  to  such  a  Motion 
before  he  knew  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  made. 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner) 
had  thrown  out  gentle  insinuations  that 
the  Government  had  acted  corruptly  in 
making  promises,  or  that  some  Government 
had  made  some  promises;  but  those  allega- 
tions were  of  too  general  a  nature  to  allow 
him  to  give  them  what  he  then  proposed 
to  give  them,  an  unqualified  denial.  He 
could  only  deny,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  any  such 
insinuations.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  became  more  specific 
in  his  charges,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Cop- 
pock  was  a  dispenser  of  the  places  of  the 
Government.  But  where  in  the  evidence 
did  hon.  Gentlemen  find  anything  to  war- 
rant such  an  assertion  ?  So  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Hayter)  knew,  Mr.  Coppock  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  with  respect 
to  St.  Albans,  except  that  he  had  happen- 
ed to  be  present  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Albans  (Mr.  J.  Bell)  had  shown 
him  (Mr.  Hayter)  his  address.  That  was 
all  that  he  had  had  to  do  with  him  directly 
or  indirectly.  He  thought  the  address  was 
such  a  one  as  was  consistent  with  tUe  views 
of  the  hon.  Member.  Mr.  Coppock  had 
never  in  his  life  asked  him  (Mr.  Hayter)  a 
favour.  It  was  also  insinuated  that  some 
promises  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Coppock 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  relied  on  them;  but  he 
(Mr.  Hayter)  begged  to  deny  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, that  any  promise  or  expectation  had 
ever  been  held  out  by  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  election  at  St.  Albans. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
the  proper  opportunity,  if  the  present  is 
not  considered  a  fair  one  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  pressing  his  Motion,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  proper  Motion.  I  also 
wish  to  make  one  observation  upon  the 
ieharge  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hayter)  against  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Spoouer).  The  right  hon. 
<5entleman  says  that  my  hon.  Friend  iu' 
sinuated  a  charge  against  the  Government. 
Now  my  hon.  Friend  merely  read  evidence. 


He  did  not  state  his  own  opinion.  He 
simply  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence  from 
the  blue  book  of  the  admission  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Coppock  that  he  had  got  places 
for  his  friends.  That  was  the  only  state- 
ment made  by  my  hon.  Friend.  It  was  a 
statement,  not  a  charge.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  my  hon.  Friend  to  make 
a  charge  on  such  a  subject.  But,  Sir, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  certain  docu- 
ment upon  the  table,  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  peculiarly  apposite  to  the 
subject  now  before  us.  And  here  I  may 
say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State,  namely,  that  I  came  prepared 
for  this  discussion,  as  I  was  totally  un- 
aware that  it  was  on  the  paper.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  a  Tory  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  bribery  at  Sudbury, 
with  reference  to  the  election  which  took 
place  at  the  general  election  of  1841, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was  re- 
turned, although  he  never  took  his  seat  in 
this  House.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Oh, 
yes,  he  did.]  I  mean  that  he  was  unseat^ 
ed  on  petition.  But  I  find  this  passage  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  make  the  inquiry  in  1843.  [The 
hon.  Member  then  read  an  extract  from 
the  Report,  to  the  efiFect  that  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  found 
that  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  borrowed  a  sum  of 
3,000^,  which  was  placed  by  the  bankers, 
Messrs.  Coutts,  to  a  separate  account; 
that  this  sum  was  immediately  drawn  out 
by  cheque  payable  to  bearer,  and  that 
Bernard  was  the  name  of  the  bearer.  The 
money  was  paid  in  three  1,000Z.  notes, 
two  of  which  were  cashed  in  gold  on  the 
same  day.  The  person  was  required  to 
write  his  name  upon  the  back,  and  the 
name  given  was  "  Samuel  Moore  and  Com- 
pany, King  William  Street."  Samuel 
Moore  said  that  the  signature  was  not  his, 
and  was  consequently  a  forgery.  Bernard, 
the  party  who  signed  his  name,  was  at  the 
time  in  question  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Coppock,  but  had  since  been  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  Custom  House.]  So 
it  appears  by  this  Report  that  the  late 
clerk  in  Mr.  Coppock 's  office  was  the  per- 
son who  received  the  3,000?.,  who  com- 
mitted the  forgery  by  signing  the  name  of 
Moore  and  Company,  and  who  ceased  to 
be  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Coppock  *s  office  to  be- 
come a  clerk  in  the  Custom   House.     I 
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think  this  passage  is  extremely  illustrative 
of  the  occurrences  that  may  he  hrought 
before  us.  It  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
the  system  was  going  on  so  far  hack  as 
the  election  of  1841,  and  to  afford  an 
additional  reason  why  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
should  be  supported  by  the  House.  Whe- 
ther notice  is  given  or  not,  1  think,  after 
what  has  transpired  to-night,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  Minister  to  prevent 
that  Motion  being  carried. 

Me.  roebuck  said,  he  would  with- 
draw  his  Amendment,  and  should  move  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  Mr. 
Coppock  be  called  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum  ; 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered — **  That  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Mr.  Attorney  General  do  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  said  Bill." 

BURGHS  (SCOTLAND). 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend 
certain  provisions  in  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  number  and  election  of  Magistrates 
and  Councillors  in  the  Burghs  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  EWART  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  to  a  defect  which  existed  in  the 
present  Municipal  Law  of  Scotland.  When 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  there  were  nine  boroughs  in  the 
schedule  which  were  stated  to  require  re- 
form, but  they  were  omitted  from  the  Bill 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
dealt  with  by  a  separate  Bill;  but  this  was 
never  done,  and  there  was  one  borough 
which  was  connected  with  the  district  he 
(Mr.  Ewart)  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
in  which  the  magistrates  were  self-elected, 
and  disposed  of  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion without  being  responsible  to  any  con- 
stituency. It  was  also  the  case  with  a  bo- 
rough forming  part  of  the  district  of  Mon- 
trose. He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  would  take  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  this  Bill  to  deal  with 
this  question.  He  would  at  present  leave 
it  in  his  hands;  but  if  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  did  not  turn  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  would  bring 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  any 
communication  made  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  would  meet  with  his  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Disraeli 


Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Sir  WUliam 
Gibson  Craig. 

UNIVERSITIES  (SCOTLAND). 
The  LORD  ADVOCATE  moved— 

"  That  this  House  will  immediately  reeolva  it- 
self into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  abdiahing 
Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Sootland." 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  make  anjitate- 
ment  at  this  stage  of  the  measore,  and  he 
j  hoped  the  House  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  brought  in.  The  subject  having  been 
twice  fully  discussed,  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  take  any  further  disoussion  on  the 
second  reading. 

House  in  Committee. 

Viscount  MELGUND  thought  the  BiD 
was  a  good  one,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  law  was,  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes,  obsolete  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  there  were  many  persons  holdbg 
offices  in  the  Scotch  Universities  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
One  very  desirable  point  omitted  in  the 
present  Bill  wrs  the  abolition  of  Testa  now 
imposed  on  parish  schoolmasters,  who  were 
now  subject  to  the  same  Tests  as  were  now 
proposed  to  be  repealed  in  the  case  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  He  could  not  see  whj 
the  Government  should  select  only  one  of 
the  classes  of  educators,  Professors  in  Uni* 
versities,  as  the  objects  of  their  legislation* 
and  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  present 
measure  all  those  who  were  included  in  the 
operation  of  the  old  Acts.  If  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  take  up  this  subject,  he 
would  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  prevail  on  the  House  to  abolish 
the  laws  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Sta- 
tute-book. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said*  then 
was  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  spoken;  he  did  not  desire  to  mix 
up  the  two  matters  in  the  present  disoos- 
sion.  The  consideration  of  the  question 
mooted  by  the  noble  Lord  would  be  better 
disposed  of  in  another  Bill. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  was  glad 
that  the  two  subjects  were  not  miied  up 
in  the  present  Bill,  which,  as  he  nnder* 
stood  it,  applied  only  to  lay  professorSy  he 
should  not  now  oppose.  If  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  prepared  to  let  those  testa 
be  abolished,  and  took  no  steps  to  strength- 
en their  hands  in  that  House,  he  wonld  not, 
single-handed,  take  upon  himself  to  fight 
their  battle.  If,  on  the  contrary^  they 
detitionod  against  the  abolition  of  thoae 
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Tests,  they  would  find  him  ready  to  take 
up  their  cause. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  the  people  of 
Scotland,  even  those  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  were  beginning  to  see 
the  impropriety  of  imposing  on  the  lay 
professors  Tests  which  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  had  been  to  some  extent  taken 
by  people  who  were  notoriously  not  of  the 
faith  which  they  professed.  Now,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  so  damaging  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  instructors  of  youth  as  to 
tender  to  them  any  test  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  bind,  and  which  was  not  of  bond 
fide  utility,  and  he  saw  no  object  whatever 
in  the  Tests  at  present  imposed.  As  to 
theological  professors,  he  was  willing  that 
the  Tests  in  their  case  should  be  main- 
tained; but  in  regard  to  the  instructors  of 
youth  in  the  dead  languages  and  the  posi- 
tive sciences,  he  must  say  that  the  Tests 
had  long  operated  to  prevent  the  Univer- 
sities from  obtaining  the  services  of  the  best 
men;  and  the  sooner  therefore  th6y  were 
done  away  with  the  better.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Melgund] 
in  much  of  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
Tests  for  parochial  schoolmasters  ;  but 
that  was  a  subject  for  another  Bill  and 
another  discussion.  He  hoped  that  at 
present  the  two  points  would  be  kept 
separate. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  said, 
that  any  measure  brought  forward  to 
abolish  Tests  for  parochial  schoolmasters 
in  Scotland  would  meet  with  his  most  un- 
compromising opposition. 

Mr.  cowan  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  law  regarding  Tests  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  The  Greek  Profes- 
sorship, one  of  the  most  important  chairs 
there,  being  vacant,  was  applied  for  by 
upwards  of  twenty  candidates,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  the 
country  could  produce;  but  out  of  those 
twenty  only  four  were  legally  qualified  to 
be  inducted.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Town  Council  to  prevent  the  induction  to 
the  chair  of  the  most  accomplished  scholar. 
He  hoped  this  Bill  would  meet  with  the 
hearty  support  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Viscount  MELGUND  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  in  the  Education  Bill  which 
they  had  promised,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  imposed  on  parochial  schoolmasters; 
but 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  introduced,  its  provisions  would 


be  explained  to  the  House;  but  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  expect  that  its  provi- 
sions should  be  explained  on  a  Motion  for 
the  introduction  of  another  Bill. 

"  Resolved — That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  abolish  Tests  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr* 
Fox  Maule. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  February  17,  1852. 

Minutes.]    Fubuo  Bill. — 2*  OfiSce  of  Messenger 
to  the  Great  Seal  Abolition. 

THE  OATH  OF  SUPREMACY. 

Viscount  CLANCARTY  (Earl  op 
Clancarty,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland), 
presented  himself  at  the  table,  with  his 
Writ  of  Summons,  to  be  sworn.  His  Lord* 
ship  said,  that  in  accordance  with  a  com* 
munication  he  had  made  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  now  presented  himself  to  be 
sworn,  adding,  that  although  he  retained 
the  objections  he  had  expressed  at  different 
times  by  petition  to  their  Lordships' House 
to  taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  jet, 
being  desirous  of  resuming  his  place  in  tho 
House,  as  he  was  unable  as  a  member  of 
the  reformed  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
conscientiously  to  take  that  oath,  he  was 
ready,  if  legally  permitted  so  to  do,  to  take 
the  oath  prescribed  for  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  he  con- 
sidered unobjectionable. 

Lord  Campbell,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Lord  Brougham  expressed  their  opin- 
ions that  this  proposal  could  not  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  Eam.  of  CLANCARTY  then  re- 
ferred  to  the  Standing  Order  of  the  House 
providing  that  no  oath  should  be  imposed 
by  a  Bill  or  otherwise  upon  the  Peers,  with 
a  penalty,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  lose  their 
places  and  votes  in  Parliament,  or  liberty 
of  debates  therein;  and  stated  that  he  was 
willing,  although  retaining  objections  to 
the  oath,  taken  in  its  grammatical  sense, 
to  take  and  subscribe  it  secundum  sensum 
imponentiSf  if  he  was  informed  authorita- 
tively by  the  House  what  was  the  sense  in 
which  they  imposed  the  oath. 
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Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Brougham 
considered  that  the  House  could  not  give  a 
legislative  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
oath,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  Bill  in 
Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  inquired 
whether  Viscount  Clancartj  had  ever  been 
sworn  ? 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  replied, 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  oaths  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  consid- 
ered,  in  that  case,  that  it  was  most  irregu- 
lar, and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  forms 
of  the  House,  that  Viscount  Clancarty 
should  be  allowed  to  address  them. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  expressed  his  opin- 
ion, that  all  that  was  intended  by  the  oath 
was  to  deny  the  legal  power  of  the  Pope. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  conceived 
that  no  Protestant  Peer  could  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  without  a  mental  re- 
servation, and  stated  that  he  knew  noble 
Lords  who  had  taken  that  oath  with  a 
mental  reservation.  There  was  no  clause 
in  this  oath — as  was  the  case  in  the  oath 
of  abjuration — requiring  that  it  should  be 
taken  without  any  mental  reservation,  and 
therefore  Peers  were  enabled  to  take  it 
with  such  reservation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  expressed 
his  opinion  in  accordance  with  that  of  Lord 
Campbell,  and  observed  that  the  question 
was  entirely  one  of  law. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  thereupon  with- 
drew. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor : — 

"  Garbally,  Feb.  9. 
"  Mj  Lord — Ilaving,  with  the  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford, repeatedly  represented,  by  petition  to  the 
Ilouse  ot*  Lords,  that  as  Protestant  Peers  we  wore 
excluded  from  Parliament  on  account  of  conscien- 
tious objections  to  the  form  of  the  oath  called 
*  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,'  and  prayed,  but  with- 
out effect,  to  have  those  objections  examined  into 
with  a  view  to  their  removal ;  I  should,  on  merely 
personal  grounds,  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
silence  of  the  House  as  a  refusal,  and  be  content 
to  remain  excluded  from  a  seat  in  Pjirliament,  to 
which  I  could  only  be  admitted  by  affirming  upon 
oath  what  I  belicTO  to  be  untrue  ;  but  public  duty 
requires  me,  no  less  in  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  than  in  obedience  to 
the  Queen's  writ  of  summons,  not  to  acquiesce  in 
my  exclusion  from  Parliament  upon  a  ground 
alike  unconstitutional  and  at  variance  with  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
IJouse,  still,  1  believe,  unrepealed,  to  the  effect 
'  that  no  oath  shall  be  imposed,  by  any  Hill  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  Peers,  with  a  pcn<alty  in 
case  of  refusal  to  lose  their  places  and  votes  in 
Parliament,  or  liberty  of  debates  therein.'    (See 


Standing  Order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated 
<  Die  Veneris,  30th  Aprilis,  1675.')  Ilavinff  thero- 
fore  determined,  when  presenting  myself  to  be 
sworn  at  the  table  of  the  Ilouse,  to  state  that  I 
cannot  conscientiously  take  and  snbsoribei  the 
oaths  as  at  present  administered  to  Proteftant 
Peers,  and  that  I  therefore  claim  to  be  admitted 
on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  for  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  oatii 
I  consider  unobjectionable,  and  am  prepared  to 
take,  if  I  may  legally  do  so,  as  a  member  of  that 
reformed  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  is  by 
law  established  within  this  realm,  I  have  felt  tbat 
it  might  be  convenient,  as  well  as  most  respeotliil 
towards  the  House  and  to  your  Lordship,  aa 
Speaker,  to  notify  to  you  such  my  intention. 

"  My  objections  to  taking  the  oath  of  rapro- 
macy,  more  fully  explained  in  the  three  pubhoa- 
tions  I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you, 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  have  arisen  from  iti 
apparent  inconsistency  with  certain  provisioiis  of 
two  Acts  of  the  late  Parliament,  viz.,  the  Irish 
Charitable  Bequests  Act,  and  an  Act  (local)  far 
the  maintenance  of  certain  cemeteries  in  tho 
county  of  Dublin,  the  former  involving  a  legia* 
lative  acknowledgment  of  the  establislmient  of  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and 
giving,  in  certain  cases,  a  legal  efficacy  to  the 
exercise  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority  by 
which  it  is  governed  ;  and  the  latter  expresaly 
recognising  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  dio- 
cess  of  Dublin  of  a  succession  of  archbishops  in 
known  ecclesiastical  subjection  to  the  Pope.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  interpret  with  certainty  the 
exact  legal  bearing  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
afford  subjects  of  controversy  among  lawyen, 
but,  assuming  Parliament  itself  as  the  best  inter- 
preter of  its  own  Acts,  my  belief  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Bequests  Act,  with  the  denial  the 
oath  contains  of  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, is  much  confirmed  by  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Act 
of  the  last  Session,  the  most  recent,  and  therefore 
the  most  binding  exposition  of  the  Legislature  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  last 
clause  of  that  Act  contained  a  proviso  to  the 
effect,  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  '  be 
construed  to  annul,  repeal,  or  in  any  way  aflbct 
any  provision  contained  in  an  Act  passed  in  tho 
8th  year  of  Her  present  Majesty,  entitled  *  An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  application  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland,'  thoreby 
implying  that  the  provisions  were  an  exception  to 
tho  general  law  with  respect  to  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  An  oath  I  am  aware  is  only 
binding  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  imposed  and 
known  to  be  taken ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any 
exposition  more  authoritative,  that  sense  is  only 
to  be  gathered  from  the  language  of  the  oath 
itself.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy in  the  sense  its  wording  conveys,  I  am  con- 
strained to  refuse  it ;  but,  should  this  objection 
be  met  by  an  authoritative  exposition  from  your 
Lordship  on  the  woolsack,  or  from  the  Speako*  of 
tho  Ilouse  for  the  time  being,  of  the  legal  con- 
struction of  the  oath,  or  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  administered,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  then,  viewing  the  oath  seeumdum^ 
sensum  imponentis,  and  not  in  the  sense  its  word- 
ing appears  to  convey,  I  should  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  by  taking 
and  subscribing  the  oaths  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  I  purpose  leaving  this  place  on  Monday  Bezt» 
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and,  should  I  arrive  in  sufficient  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  shall  present  myself  to  be  sworn, 
unless  I  should  in  the  meantime  hear  from  your 
Lordship  anything  to  alter  my  intention ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  should  your  Lordship's  ad- 
vice be  afforded  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  received 
with  great  deference  and  respect. — I  am,  &o, 

"  Clancabtt. 

"The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  House  of  Lords." 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  moved,  in  pur- 
fiuance  of  his  notice,  to  put  a  question  to 
the  nohle  Marquess  opposite  respecting  cer- 
tain Returns  connected  with  the  Distur- 
hances  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  said 
that  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  that  important  subject.  He  begged 
their  Lordships  to  grant  him  their  pardon 
for  the  anxiety  which  he  feit  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  involved  the  safety  of  all  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  him  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  believed  that  the  very 
security  of  their  lives  depended  on  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  pursue.  Since  he  had  last  had 
the  honour  of  addressing  their  Lordships, 
he  had  waited  for  accounts  from  that  part 
of  Ireland  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  hope 
that  he  should  have  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  prospect  of  better  hopes  for  the 
future ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  no  such 
prospect  was  reserved  either  for  him  or  for 
their  Lordships.  Since  the  failure  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  special  commission 
in  Monaghan,  there  had  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  spirit  in  the  rebel  conspiracy,  and 
many  threats  had  issued  from  it  against 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  respectable 
proprietors  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
had  read  an  account,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  authority  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose,  that  two  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  denounced  by  the 
Ribband  conspiracy,  and  had  received  two 
notices,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  after 
two  warnings  they  would  suffer  death  if 
steps  were  not  taken  to  protect  them  in 
the  meanwhile,  or  if  the  arm  of  Providence 
were  not  stretched  out  in  their  behalf.  He 
had  communicated  to  those  two  gentlemen 
the  account  which  he  had  received,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  take  the  necessary 
means  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 
The  statements  which  he  had  made  to  their 
Lordships  when  he  addressed  them  the 
other  night  might  appear  to  some  of  them 
too  highly  coloured;  but  since  that  time 
there  had  been  a  meeting  at  Armagh  of 


the  magistrates  of  the  counties  of  Louth, 
Down,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  under  the 
respective  Lords  Lieutenant  of  those  coun- 
ties, with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Armagh  at  their  head.  At  that  meeting 
those  magistrates  agreed  to  a  series  of  re- 
solutions, respecting  the  state  of  their 
counties,  much  stronger  than  anything 
he  had  said.     They  stated  that — 

"  A  succession  of  murders,  attempts  to  murder, 
assaults,  burning  of  houses,  acts  of  intimidation, 
«bc. ,  had  taken  place  within  the  district,  all  marked 
with  the  same  agrarian  character,  and  evidently 
proceeding  from  the  same  secret  conspiracy;  that 
this  secret  association  possessed  the  sympathy  of 
many,  and  had  overawed  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  the  evidence  of  the 
most  atrocious  murders,  perpetrated  in  the  open 
day,  could  hardly  be  obtained  ;  that  jurors,  from 
whatever  class  impanelled,  were  too  often  either 
disaffected  or  intimidated;  that  the  audacity  of 
the  conspirators  had  fearfully  increased  with  their 
impunity;  and  that  the  conspiracy  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  districts;  and  that 
the  sympathy,  and  yet  more  the  terror,  of  the 
population,  was  proved  by  &cts  which  would  come 
under  their  notice  daily,  and  were  well  known  to 
the  authorities — such,  for  instance,  as  an  un- 
willingness to  render  the  common  offices  of  hu- 
manity to  the  victim  of  assassination  or  outrage, 
and  the  levy  of  forced  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  agrarian  criminals.*' 

Such  was  the  testimony  which  these  ma- 
gistrates gave  to  the  existence  of  the  out- 
rages now  prevailing  in  those  districts. 
He  informed  their  Lordships  that  they 
were  much  mistaken  if  they  conceived  that 
this  Riband  conspiracy  was  applied  only 
to  agrarian  objects,  and  was  not  applied 
to  political  and  religious  objects.  It  was 
guided  by  a  secret  hand  and  head,  and 
appeared  first  in  one  part  and  then  in  an- 
other part  of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  con- 
spiracy, and  after  all  that  their  Lordships 
had  done  at  different  times  with  the  view 
of  suppressing  it,  they  had  never  been  able 
to  come  to  the  root  of  it.  What  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  enforce  or  strengthen 
the  law,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government  not  merely  to 
inquire,  but  also  to  execute,  for  so  long  as 
this  conspiracy  had  sway,  there  never  would 
be  either  peace  or  security  in  Ireland.  Even 
now  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Louth  was  obliged,  for  his  protection,  to 
have  two  policemen  resident  at  his  house  ; 
and  only  the  other  day,  when  he  paid  him 
(the  Earl  pf  Roden)  a  visit,  he  came  at- 
tended by  two  policemen  as  the  guardians 
of  his  life.  Was  this  no  hardship  or  pun- 
ishment to  individuals  ?  and  had  not  they 
who  suffered  it  a  right  to  look  up  to  Go- 
vernment for  protection  against  such  aa 
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intolerable    state    of    intimidation?      His 

Lonlship  then  reforretl  to  the  murderous 

actack^  which  had  been  made  upon  Mr. 

Chambre  and    Mr.   Eastwood,   neither  of 

whom  bad  anything  to  do  with  land.     The 

niiilc  which  the  former  had  committed  in 

^e  eyes  of  these  conspirators  was  his  har- 

inii:  committed  the  priest  Spoonorto  prison 

on  a  charge  of  baring  written  a  threatening 

lener:  and  the  fault  of  the  latter  was,  that 

he  bad  deprired  of  his  licence  a  publican  I  to  grant  the  muni 

ac  w!i«)i«e  house  one  of  their  illegal  meet- '  Earl,  who  certamhr 

in^rs  Had  been  held  on  the  Sabbath.     He   importance  ai  die 

'^iui  air*nidT  said  that  this  Riband  conspi-    regard  to  anj 

r^A*^r  muI  increased  of  late.      It  was  not    sion.  the 

'rinnni««t  sow  to  the  counties   of   Louth,   to  await  the  te? 

-i.Tniu£h.  i3ii  Mooaghan;  it  was  also  rife   assizes  in  Ireuaad. 

.n  :2ii;    •♦mncr  o£  D'>wn.     He  would  not        The  £.lsi  rf  WlCHiO"W 

T^uMiH  ihKir  Lopljaiptf  hr  going  into  the   caJI  the  anesns  hT  Hcp  Mo^hm 

iitfUilK  )r  "Jitt  'ifiTH'.ueiiinx  I*fc%r<  which  bad   =v?&t  to  a  g^.kTff  it  "nie  Ibw  itf 


them  at  the  Suit  efOe 
the  same :  And  also, 

*'  Retamofthe 
received  by  P( 
Monagfaan,  Armagk, 
January  1849  and  iha  ITik  F 
have  been  tent  to  tlM 
the  Polke ;  speci^iuf 
to  whom  thej  havv 
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sever  find  them  with  papers — they  were 
too  clever  for  them.  The  aathorities  knew 
them  well,  hut  had  no  power  to  arrest 
them .  He  (the  £ arl  of  Glengall)  considered 
that  changing  the  venue,  introdaeing  the 
Scotch  jury  system,  or  courts-martial,  were 
of  doubtful  utility,  for  without  evidence  the 
trials  were  futile.  He  considered  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
almost  justifiable  to  meet  such  an  atrocious 
system  of  Thuggee.  By  its  suspension  in 
1848  the  Government  hsd  saved  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands,  and  of  devastations 
and  burnings  throughout  half  Ireland.  The 
suspension  of  the  Act  is  a  question  for  con- 
sideration to  meet  such  an  emergency.  It 
was  not  astonishing  that  Ribbandmen 
should  have  increased  enormously.  Not 
only  was  it  a  very  old  conspiracy,  having 
existed  ever  since  1798,  and  being  founded 
upon  the  '*  United  Irishmen*'  Association, 
but  there  had  been  an  immense  stimulus 
and  impulse  applied  lately  to  the  system 
by  the  agitation  of  tenant-right.  Mr. 
0*Connell  invented  fixity  of  tenure  to  plun- 
der the  landlords;  tenant-right  had  the 
same  objects.  The  people  construed  it  to 
mean  that  the  tenant  should  occupy  that 
land  as  an  owner  which  he  held  now  as 
tenant;  it  was  the  "  stand-fast*'  system  of 
the  old  American  revolution,  which  was  so 
successful.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  effect 
of  the  operations  of  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Commissioners  had  been  to  encourage 
the  tenants  in  this  agitation;  for,  with  an 
appearance  of  justice,  they  might  say  that 
if  confiscation  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
they  ought  to  have  a  share,  and  that  it 
was  quite  as  fair  they  should  have  tenant- 
right  as  that  persons  should  be  enabled  to 
purchase  the  land  at  half  its  value.  It  was 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  a  wide-spread 
oombination  existed  amongst  the  tenants, 
and  those  who  aided  them,  to  denounce  the 
landlords  systematically  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  con- 
fined to  the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  coun- 
try; for  even  the  adherents  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  descended  to  pay  jour- 
nalists for  the  support  of  "  law  and  order** 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  hold  up  the 
owners  of  the  soil  to  execration  and  assas- 
sination in  the  very  same  journals. 

Lord  LYND HURST  said,  he  had  in- 
tended to  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  late  special 
eommiflsion  in  the  chief  cases  should  be 
laid  before  their  Lordships;  but  as  he 
understood  the  persons  acquitted  were  to  be 
again  indieted,  and  as  observations  on  the 


evidence  might  prejudice  their  cases,  he 
should  not  at  present  take  that  course,  and 
should  wait  until  the  result  of  the  second 
trial  was  known. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  was  understood 
to  ask  if  the  Government  would  assent  to 
certain  returns  relative  to  the  number  of 
recent  murders  in  Ireland  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  assented  to 
the  Motion,  at  least  in  a  modified  form. 
The  noble  Marquess  then  said,  with  refer^ 
ence  to  the  late  special  commission,  that 
he  should  wish  the  whole  of  the  proceed-^ 
ings  before  the  commission  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  remarked  that  he 
did  not  think  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  their  Lordships  to  form  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  the 
commission,  for  which  purpose  the  appli- 
cations made,  or  the  evidence  sent  up  to 
the  Government,  should  be  produced. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  with  reference 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow),  as  to  the  question  of  venue, 
that  subject  was  worthy  of  considerations 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
Scotland  such  a  system  as  that  suggested 
(of  changing  the  venue  in  criminal  cases 
as  a  matter  of  course  where  there  was  the 
least  doubt  of  a  fair  trial)  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial — that  is  to  say,  a  criminal 
trial  could  take  place  either  in  the  county 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in 
any  other.  He  could  not,  however,  at  all 
approve  of  another  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  for  abolishing  the  system  of 
unanimity  in  juries.  He  thought  such  a 
change  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Lord  ABINGER  believed  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  the  policeman  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  referred,  had  originated 
under  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  which 
authorised  a  search  for  weapons,  so  that 
the  matter  was  the  more  unexplainable. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

HOSTILITIES  AT  LAGOS. 

Viscount  CANNING  :  Seeing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his 
place,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  him  whether  Her 
Majesty*s  Government  is  prepared  to  lay 
on  the  table  any  papers  explanatory  of  the 
events  which  have  recently  occurred  at 
Lagos.  Your  Lordships  will  have  seen  in 
the  public  prints  a  copy  of  the  official  report 
from  the  Commodore  of  the  West  African 
Station  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  states 
the  nature  of  the  operations,  and  the  gre«t 
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]o9B  of  life  with  which  they  were  attended. 
It  was  only  natural  and  proper  that  such 
despatches  should  he  puhlished  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity;  but  your  Lord- 
ships may  fairly  make  a  claim  for  further 
information,  as  in  the  very  first  paragraph 
of  the  despatch  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
allusion  is  made  to  "the  instructions  of  the 
14th  of  October,"  and  also  ••  to  the  wishes 
of  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  as 
far  as  regards  Lagos,*'  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  ground  and  guide  of  the  re- 
cent operations.  I  am  sure  that  the  noble 
Earl  will  not  think  that  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion from  any  hostility  to  the  progress  and 
consummation  of  that  great  task  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  now  nearly  half 
a  century.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  great 
cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
that  I  wish  these  papers  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  early.  It  is  too  much  the 
custom  to  father  on  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  much  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense and  loss  of  life  which  are  not  attri- 
butable to  that  cause;  and  we  may  gather 
even  from  the  public  prints  that  the  disas- 
trous loss  of  life  which  occurred  oif  Lagos 
is  not  wholly  to  be  assigned  to  our  exertions 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce  on  that  coast,  or 
whether  it  was  owing  to  some  desire  on 
our  part  to  depose  one  Negro  king  and  to 
set  up  another,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dis- 
cuss, or  invite  the  noble  Earl  to  say;  but 
as  the  noble  Lord,  his  predecessor  in  office, 
was  the  protector  of  one  black  king  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  I  hope  that  his  experience 
of  the  responsibility  of  such  an  ofificc  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  not  led  him  to 
take  up  lightly  the  protection  of  another 
king  on  the  other  side.  I  think  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  papers  bearing  upon 
these  transactions  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  if  the  noble  Earl  accedes 
to  my  request,  I  hope  that  he  will  select 
from  the  preceding  papers  contained  in  the 
voluminous  blue  books  upon  the  Slave 
Trade  which  have  been  already  laid  before 
the  House,  any  despatch  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  course  which  our  naval  officers 
were  instructed  to  pursue. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  had  no  objection 
to  furnish  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  in  possession.  He  would  take  care 
that  such  selections  would  be  made  from 
tiie  blue  books,  or  any  other  available 
sources,  as  would  aid  in  making  both  the 
particular  transaction  in  question  and  the 

Viscount  Canning 


general  subject  intelligible  to  their  Lord- 
ships. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  if  any  papers  connected  with  the  un- 
fortunate affair  at  Lagos  should  be  laid 
before  the  public,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  orders  had  been  sent  from 
the  Admiralty  to  our  officers  on  that  coast 
not  to  fight  on  Christmas-day.  His  reason 
for  asking  that  question  was,  that  it  ap- 
peared that  the  operations  were  com- 
menced two  days  before  Christmas-day, 
and  were  suddenly  stopped  for  that  day — 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  attributed  naif 
the  loss  of  life  which  subsequently  oc- 
curred. If  our  gallant  sailors  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  fight  on  Christmas-daj, 
they  had  better  have  deferred  commencing 
their  operations  on  the  26th ;  but  that 
men  in  action  should  stop  twentj-fbnr 
hours  for  Christmas-day  appeared  to  him 
quite  inconceivable;  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
EUenborough)  desired  to  know  whether 
any  expression  of  opinion  to  that  effect, 
either  previously  or  subsequently,  had  come 
from  the  Admiralty  ?  The  noble  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  he  thought  improve- 
ments might  be  made  on  board  ships  des- 
tined for  hot  climates  which  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
crews.  Some  time  since  he  went  on  board 
a  vessel  at  Plymouth  which  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  he  desired  to 
see  the  awnings,  and  when  they  were  pro- 
duced he  was  quite  astonish^.  It  was 
true,  there  were  both  rain-awnings  and 
sun-awnings;  but  the  two  together  would 
not  keep  out  either  sun  or  rain.  He 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  supplied  with  awn- 
ings— the  value  of  which  he  knew  from 
his  recent  Indian  experience— double  tent 
awnings,  which  would  keep  out  both  rain 
and  sun ;  and  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel 
stating  that  she  was  the  envy  of  the 
whole  station ;  that  the  crew  were  per- 
fectly healthy;  that  they  had  suffered 
neither  from  rain  nor  sun;  and  that  thej 
had  fresh  water  at  all  times,  the  manner 
in  which  the  awnings  were  placed  enabling 
the  water  to  be  saved  whenever  there  was 
rain.  Other  improvements  he  had  also  in 
contemplation,  about  the  efficiency  of  which 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  founded  as 
they  were  upon  his  Indian  experience, 
with  the  view  of  obviating  tliat  dreadful 
oppression  from  which  Europeans  suffered 
in  hot  climates.  He  believed,  indeed,  that 
many  of  the  devices  adopted  in  India 
might  be  applied  on  board  ships  greatlj 
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to  the  improYement  of  the  health  of  the 
crews. 

^COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 

BILL. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  order). 

On  Clause  24, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved  the 
omission  of  words  from  Clause  24  which 
enables  barristers  to  appear  for  clients 
without  the  intervention  of  attorneys,  and 
the  substitution  of  words  enabling  the  wife, 
clerk,  or  servant,  bond  fide,  of  anj  suitor, 
to  appear  on  his  or  her  behalf.  He  wished 
to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  two  points 
suggested  bj  the  terms  in  which  this  clause 
was  framed — first,  upon  the  expediency  of 
allowing  barristers  to  practise  who  were  not 
instructed  by  attorneys,  but  who  communi- 
cated with  and  were  instructed  directly  by 
the  suitors;  and,  next,  as  to  the  new  order 
in  the  profession  which  seemed  about  to 
arise  from  attorneys  associating  themselves 
to  practise  as  barristers,  or  rather  as  ad- 
vocates instructed  by  other  attorneys.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  far  as  experience  went,  no- 
thing had  been  considered,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  detrimental  to  the  administration 
of  justice  than  the  practising  of  barristers 
without  being  instructed  by  attorneys. 
Very  few  persons  were  found  to  practise  in 
that  way;  but  there  had  at  all  times  been 
a  few  barristers  who  had  communicated 
directly  with  their  clients.  He  believed 
he  might  appeal  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  as  he  might  to 
all  the  Judges,  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  such  persons.  It  had  never  met  with 
approbation,  and  had  never  been  regarded 
as  advancing  the  interests  of  justice.  He 
believed  the  general  rule  which  had  been 
acted  upon  had  conduced  to  the  creation  of 
that  high  character  which  the  profession 
enjoyed.  He  had  lately  had  some  com- 
munications with  gentlemen  who  had  come 
from  America,  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  profession  in  that  country, 
and  he  had  never  heard  any  other  remark 
from  any  member  of  the  Bar  in  that  coun- 
try than  this — that  they  were  very  much 
struck  with  the  different  manner  in  which 
business  went  on  in  this  country  and  in 
America;  that  they  found  it  went  on  here 
with  much  more  order  and  much  more 
satisfaction;  and  they  ascribed  this  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  barristers  in  that 
country  not  being  instructed  by  an  at- 
torney, and  not  forming  a  distinct  profes- 
sion. He  appealed  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  with  his  former 
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experience,  whether  he  did  not  know  that 
formerly  it  was  made  matter  of  complaint 
against  those  members  who  departed  from 
the  ordinary  practice,  and  they  were  un- 
graciously looked  upon.  He  must  repeat 
his  opinion,  that  under  the  system  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill,  the  public  would  not 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  present 
distribution  of  duties  and  business  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice would  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  such  a 
course  being  adopted.  He  considered  that 
even  in  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westmin- 
ster the  practice  of  counsel  receiving  in- 
structions directly  from  their  clients  would 
be  found  most  inconvenient,  although  there 
the  Judges  possessed  higher  authority  than 
the  County  Court  Judges,  and  commanded 
a  respect  which  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
sided in  the  County  Courts,  respectable  as 
they  were,  and  competent  to  discharge 
their  duties,  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain. 
If  this  clause  were  passed,  an  impression 
would  certainly  be  created  that  this  irre- 
gular practice  was  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  Lordships,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  found  to  increase  considerably. 
He  submitted,  therefore,  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  make  any  change  in  this 
respect.  Another  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  advert,  was  that  of  attorneys  themselves 
practising  as  advocates;  and  he  feared 
that  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  give 
their  sanction  to  this  practice,  it  would  very 
much  increase.  He  conceived  this  to  be  a 
course  attended  with  many  inconveniences. 
If  an  attorney  wished  to  act  as  an  advo- 
cate, the  road  was  open  to  him;  and  there 
were  instances  of  those  who,  having  com- 
menced the  practice  of  their  profession  as 
attorneys,  had  afterwards  pursued  a  suc- 
cessful career  at  the  Bar.  But  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  why  an  attorney  should 
desert  his  practice,  why  he  should  quit 
that  path  which  he  professed  to  desire  to 
pursue  when  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Court.  Why  the  attorney  should  resort 
to  another  attorney  to  act  as  advocate,  and 
not  to  a  barrister,  he  could  not  discover, 
and  he  did  not  believe  there  there  was  any 
good  reason  for  it.  He  apprehended  it 
was  likely  to  lead  to  grave  inconveniences. 
He  should  therefore  propose,  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  existing  clause  in  the  Bill,  an 
alteration  which  would  leave  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stood. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  quite  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  injury  to  the  profession  if 
the  two  functions  of  advocate  and  attorney 
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were  confounded;  but  it  did  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  should  also  agree 
with  those  who,  in  1846,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  a  statutory  prohibition 
(9  <fc  10  Vict.,  c.  95,  B.  91),  confined 
exclusively  to  the  County  Courts,  prevent- 
ing barristers  from  practising  in  those 
Courts  unless  they  were  instructed  by  a 
solicitor  or  attorney.  Up  to  1846,  every 
barrister  had  the  power  of  appearing  in 
any  Court  in  the  kingdom,  instructed  by  a 
client,  without  any  intervention  whatever  of 
an  attorney  or  solicitor;  and  the  exception 
then  introduced  applied  only  to  the  County 
Courts.  What,  then,  had  prevented  the 
practice  from  being  general  ?  The  usage 
of  the  profession,  professional  etiquette, 
supported  by  the  heads  of  the  profession 
both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench,  who  so 
discountenanced,  on  all  occasions,  the  class 
of  individuals  who  practised  both  as  attor- 
neys and  barristers,  that  no  respectable 
member  of  the  profession  had  been  known 
to  violate  the  rule,  by  generally  practising 
without  instructions  from  attorneys.  The 
County  Courts  Act,  however,  introduced 
a  positive  prohibition,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  should  continue 
that  prohibition  or  repeal  it,  and  place 
the  County  Courts  upon  the  same  footing 
as  all  other  Courts,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  He  was  in  favour  of  placing 
the  County  Courts,  in  this  respect,  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  Courts,  leaving  the 
practice  in  them  to  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
cent and  salutary  professional  observance 
which  was  ctfective  everywhere  else.  If 
this  prohibition  had  never  been  enacted,  he 
believed  it  would  not  now  be  proposed;  but 
it  was  said,  that  having;  once  been  enacted, 
its  repeal  would  be  held  by  the  profession  to 
give  a  countenance  to  the  breach  of  the 
existing  usage  and  general  understanding. 
He,  for  one,  could  not  think  the  repeal 
would  have  any  such  effect,  accompanied 
as  it  would  be  by  the  universal  desire  on 
the  part  of  its  supporters  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  etiquette  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  the  opinion  that  as  a  general 
general  rule  there  should  be  instruc- 
tions. But  some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  we  had  to  begin  to  legislate  de 
novo,  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  County  Courts,  because  they 
were  more  obscure,  and  the  Judges  of 
them  would  not  have  the  same  authority 
as  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  But 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  profes- 
sional etiquette,  restraining  barristers  from 
appearing  without  the  intervention  of  at- 
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torneys,  was  found  by  experience  to  be  as 
little  infringed  in  Bankruptcy  Courts,  Po- 
lice Courts,  and  all  other  inferior  Courts, 
as  it  was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  tiie 
Queen's  Bench,  or  on  the  circuits;  and  at 
Manchester,  where  the  County  Courts  was 
attended  by  a  Bar  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
members,  the  practice  was  as  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  as  it  was  on  the  Northern  Circuit. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  very 
justly  anxious  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  class 
of  attorneys-advocates,  receiving  their  io- 
structions  not  directly  from  the  client  him- 
self, but  through  the  medium  of  another 
attorney;  but  any  restriction  that  could  be 
adopted  with  the  view  of  checking  such  an 
evil  must  be  practically  nugatory,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  an  attor«> 
ney  who  had  not  the  qualification,  or  the 
time,  perhaps,  for  appearing  personally  in 
Court  from  instructing  another  attorney  to 
appear,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  divide  the  fee  between  them.  He 
had  in  his  possession  a  declaration  signed 
by  150  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
Bar,  praying  earnestly  for  the  abolition 
of  this  prohibition  with  regard  to  their 
practising  in  the  County  Courts.  Their 
object  was  not  to  be  enabled  to  practise 
without  the  intervention  of  attorneys,  be- 
cause in  not  one  case  out  of  a  thousand 
might  that  ever  take  place;  but  they  sim- 
ply  wished  to  be  protected  against  the  mal- 
practices of  the  other  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  against  the  monopoly  which  thej 
wished  to  set  up  for  themselves.  He 
could  tell  their  Lordships  that  there  was  a 
combination  on  foot  among  the  attorneys 
to  exclude  barristers  from  the  Gonntj 
Courts  altogether.  Barristers  had  been 
warned  at  various  places  that  it  would 
be  at  their  peril  they  took  a  brief  in  a 
County  Court;  and  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  should  never  have  another  brief, 
neither  in  the  County  Courts  nor  at 
sessions  or  assizes.  Thus  the  attorneys 
were  attempting,  by  combination,  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  the  Bar,  and  to  exclude 
from  all  these  courts;  and  their  malprac- 
tices were  likely  to  be  effectual,  unless  the 
Bar  was  afforded  the  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  such  a  combination.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  one  of  the 
speakers,  an  attorney,  was  reported  in  the 
Jurist  (a  work  cited  as  of  authorHy  in  the 
Courts)  to  have  said,  **  that  the  attorneys 
had  the  power  of  excluding  the  Bar,  and 
that  the  barristers  should  get  nothing  un- 
less they  choose  to  divide  the  guinea  fee 
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with  the  attorney."    Now  the  150  gentle- 
men whose  cause  he  represented  had  no 
desire  at  present  to  infringe  the  rule  of  the 
profession,  but  only  wished  to  be  protected 
against  such  processes  as  these.     Among 
these  150  petitioners  were  a  serjeant-at- 
law,  two  recorders,  double  first-class  men 
at  Oxford,  several  wranglers  at  Cambridge, 
five  fellows  of  colleges,  an  ex-colonial  chief 
judge,  and  twenty  authors  of  esteemed 
works  on  legal  subjects.     He  mentioned 
this  to  show  the  respectability  of  the  class 
of  individuals  who  had  signed  the  declara- 
tion he  had  referred  to.     There  were  from 
90   to  100  others,  amongst  whom  were 
seven  Queen's  Counsel,  twenty  gentlemen 
behind  the  bar,  but  in  full  practice,  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  law  reports,  and 
others  of  a  similar  standing,  all  of  whom 
had  declined  to  sign  their  names  to  a  docu- 
ment which  it  was  intended  to  make  pubUc 
with  the  signatures  attached;  and  he  be- 
lieved their  reason  for  declining  it  was  an 
exceedingly  justifiable  one,  for  he  knew 
well  what  the  effect  might  have  been  on 
not  a  few,  respectable  as  they  were  in 
standing — respectable  in  character  he  ven- 
tm'ed  to  say  they  were  all — but  respectable 
in  their  standing  in  the  profession,  and  in 
the  amount  of  business  which  they  now 
obtained.     They  had  not  chosen  to  sign 
their  names,  but  he  had  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  them.     But  all  these  per- 
sons in  these  different  classes  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  rule  shonld  be  left  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  which  was 
flexible,  and  liable  to  exception;  not  from 
a  wish  that  it  should  be  bent  if  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,    but  that,  if  it 
should  become   absolutely    necessary  for 
purposes  of  self-defence,  then  they  should 
be  able  to  bend  it.     And  the  mere  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  wrong-doers  that 
barristers    were    furnished    with    such  a 
means  of  defence,  and  could  practise  in 
the  County   Courts  without  an  attorney, 
their  Lordships  might  trust  him,  would  be 
most  effectual  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
their  almost  ever  having  recourse  to  such 
a  remedy.     Not  only  were  the  gentlemen — 
between  200  and  300  in  number — that  he 
had  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  proposi- 
tion; but  it  was  supported  by  the  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Bar  at  this  mo- 
ment, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney General,  who  had  distinctly  stated 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  that  his 
opinion  went  to  the  full  length  of  their 
prayer  to  their  Lordships  for  protection. 
And  not  only  the  Attorney  General,  but  I 


he  might  mention  also  that  a  noble  and 
learned  Friend  of  his,  whom  ill  health 
rendered  unable  to  attend  in  his  place  in 
that  House,  and  one  who  commanded  the 
highest  respect  of  all,  both  in  the  profession 
and  out  of  it,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
(Lord  Denman) — in  a  letter  to  him  that 
morning,  not  written  in  answer  to  one  from 
himself  on  the  same  subject,  strongly 
urged  him  (Lord  Brougham)  to  persevere 
in  his  intention;  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  prohibition  would  be  left  to  the 
professional  etiquette,  uninterfered  with 
by  statutory  enactment.  When  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  reminded  their  Lordships  that  of 
the  80,000  suits  brought  in  the  year  1849, 
hardly  as  many  as  2,000  came  to  trial,  to 
a  verdict,  and  a  judgment;  and  that  in 
the  County  Courts  6,000  cases  a  year  were 
tried  from  20^.  to 502.  in  amount;  he  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  cruel, 
in  this  state  of  the  law  business  of  the  coun- 
try, that  this  branch  of  the  profession  should 
be  excluded,  as  they  now  were,  from  the 
County  Courts.  He  would  leave  the  sub- 
ject in  their  Lordships'  hands,  confident 
that  they  would  do  justice  to  the  parties 
whom  he  represented,  and  simply  remind- 
ing them  that  although  this  clause  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  Bill  before  it  was 
passed  by  their  Lordships,  yet  it  was  re- 
stored in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
almost  by  acclamation. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  this  was  a 
subject  in  which  the  public  had  such  a 
deep  interest  that  he  must  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  few  observations.  The 
due  administration  of  justice,  he  believed, 
greatly  depended  on  keeping  distinct  the 
profession  of  an  attorney  and  the  profession 
of  a  barrister  or  an  advocate;  and  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  that  distinction 
being  obliterated  if  they  allowed  attorneys 
to  practise  in  the  County  Courts  who  had 
been  instructed  by  other  attorneys.  That 
would  be  a  great  encroachment  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bar,  and  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  highly  necessary  and  expedient 
to  restrain  barristers  from  practising  in  the 
County  Courts  unless  they  had  been  in- 
structed by  attorneys;  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction,  after  much  reflection,  that  if 
this  prohibition  were  not  continued,  there 
would  be  constituted  all  over  the  country 
a  class  of  persons  calling  themselves  bar- 
risters who  would  practise  merely  as  at- 
torneys, and  who  would  get  up  the  suit 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  would  con- 
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duct  it  all  through,  and  who  would  uot  in  | 
any  degre  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ! 
Courts  at  Westminster  or  of  the  County ' 
Court  Judges.  It  was  very  important  that 
those  who  conducted  suits  should  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Judges,  because 
it  was  most  essential,  if  there  was  any 
malpractice  with  regard  to  costs,  or  the 
mode  of  executing  judgment,  or  any  other 
point,  that  the  person  who  acted  as  attor- 
ney should  be  liable,  on  a  summary  appli- 
cation, to  punishment  for  his  misconduct; 
and  this  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  party 
performed  the  functions  of  a  barrister,  be- 
cause he  could  only  be  reached  by  application 
to  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  he  belonged. 
That  was  the  reason  why  the  91st  section 
was  introduced  into  the  County  Courts  Act 
in  1846  for  the  first  time;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  introduced  before,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  most  politic  to  introduce 
it  now.  It  had  worked  most  beneficially; 
and  if  it  were  now  to  be  withdrawn,  he  was 
sure  the  most  mischievous  consequences 
would  ensue,  because  it  would  go  forth 
that  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment were  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  distinction  between  a  barrister  and 
an  attorney,  and  not  only  that  barristers 
and  attorneys,  but  that  all  who  chose  to 
come  forward,  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct cases.  It  was  true  that  the  prohibi- 
tion was  not  necessary  for  the  gentlemen 
who  had  signed  the  declaration  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Brougham);  but  the 
noble  Lord  must  be  aware  that  in  their 
profession,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  there 
were  always  certain  unscrupulous  and  un- 
principled members,  and  it  was  to  control 
the  conduct  of  such  persons  that  the  re- 
striction was  demanded.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  referred,  he  thought 
rather  indiscreetly,  to  the  opinion  of  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  profession,  the  At- 
torney General;  for  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  taken  a  most  sanguine 
and  zealous  view  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  order.  Now,  he 
(Lord  Campbell)  looked  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public;  but  the  Attorney  General  had 
proposed  that  in  all  causes  over  20L  bar- 
risters should  have  pre-audience  in  the 
County  Courts,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  that  the  client  would  require  to 
employ  two  agents,  a  barrister  and  an 
attorney.  He  (Lord  Campbell)  considered 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  for 
employing  a  barrister,  or  more  than  one 
agent,  and  that  the  wife,  or  a  clerk,  or 
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any  one  selected  by  the  suitor,  might  ap- 
pear; so  that  it  should  not  even  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  attorney — bo  anxiooB 
was  he  that  there  should  be  full  freedom 
and  facility  for  the  public  in  seekhig  for 
justice  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
County  Courts. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  aaid.  it 
appeared  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  a  paper  signed  bj 
150  persons,  having  a  bearing  on  this 
subject;  and  that  he  had  the  names  of 
some  100  other  persons  who  had  refused 
to  sign  it.  Now  he  should  have  thought 
that  the  signatures  of  the  first  150  wonld 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
other  100,  if  they  were  really  in  favoar  of 
the  declaration;  and  he,  therefore,  could 
not  understand  why  they  had  refused  to 
sign  it,  if  they  so  highly  approved  of  it. 
His  own  communication  with  the  profes- 
sion led  him  to  a  conclusion  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  come  to  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham);  for  he 
believed  the  Bar  were  by  no  means  desir- 
ous of  the  protection  which  it  was  sought 
to  afford  them.  What  was  the  noble 
Lord's  argument?  That  the  attorneys 
had  entered  into  a  combination  not  to 
employ  barristers  at  sessions,  assizes,  or 
elsewhere,  who  thought  fit  to  appear  in 
a  County  Court.  It  was  wished  to  protect 
the  Bar  against  that  combination.  How  ? 
Why,  by  allowing  them  to  appear  in  the 
County  Courts  without  being  instructed  hj 
an  attorney;  that  was,  to  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  be  the  direct  objects  of 
that  combination.  When  their  Lordships 
heard  the  number  of  causes  tried  in  the 
County  Courts,  and  if  they  had  the  means 
of  abstracting  from  that  number  the  por- 
tion of  them  in  which  counsel  wonld  be 
employed,  not  through  an  attorney,  bnt 
directly  by  the  client,  he  should  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  Bar  would  be  found  attend- 
ing the  County  Courts,  and  what  kind  of 
fortunes  they  would  make.  They  could 
not  go  on  circuit,  because  their  Lordships 
were  aware  how  the  County  Court  Judges 
travelled  through  the  counties.  If  the 
etiquette  of  the  profession  had  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  barristers  prac- 
tising without  the  intervention  of  attorneys, 
and  to  a  great  extent  it  had  been  sufficient, 
the  barristers  would  still  be  influenced  by 
that  etiquette,  notwithstanding  any  enact- 
ment that  might  be  made  on  the  subject. 
But  if,  indeed,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
supposed  that  after  the  passing  of  that 
Bill,  barristers  would  attend  the  Connty 
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ir  own  nccount,  with-        Lord  BROUGHAM  snid,  that  his  nohle 

jucttc  of  their  pro-    and  learned  Friend  seemed  to  think  that 

'no    Lord    ChaDcellor)    he  (Lord  Brougham)  waa  an  advocate  for 

l  ironld   bu  greatlj  to    barristers  goiog  into  court  without  aa  at- 

Btiautration  of  justice,    tomey.     Noir   he  did  not  maintain  any- 

-iglAtj  and  rijspectability    thing  of  the  kind,  and  he  did  not  wish  it 

apprehended  that  up  to    to  go  forth  that  ho  or  cither  of  his  noble 

rnit  nobody  liad  doubted  .  and  learned  Friends  whom  he  had  men' 

^  irtance  of  profonting  the    tioned  were  of  that  opinion.     What  they 

hiring  direct  communica'  ,  eaid  was  this — not  that  barristers  ought 

'lient.      No  nde  had  been  '  to  go  into  court  without  an  attorney — not 

oti-iervcd,   and   exceptions  .  that  they  would  do  so — on  the   contrary, 

'  '     rare  and  im-    he  tliought  that  they  ought  not,  and  hebc- 

',   where   wit-    lieved,  moreover,  that  they  would  not  do  so, 

on  scientific  i  but  what  he  maintained  was,  that  barris- 

rtile,  which  it  '  ters  ought  to  have   protection  afforded  to 


:  iniporfanpc  to  preserve, 

client  01-  with  witnesses; 
i^ost  essential  dutjes  of  an 
oi!  in  the  examination  of 
out  what  they  knew,  and 
f;ir  the  evidence  would  go 
main  points  of  the  Case, 
II  it  ted   barristers   to   com- 
could  not  pre- 
1  communicating  with  wit- 
n  of  that  kind  were 
■li'd,  infinite   mischief  would 
a  to  the  Bar,  and  he  believed  to  the 


against  a,  gross  and  crying  abuse, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  prevented 
by  positive  law  from  acting  without  an 
attorney  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
means  of  defending  themselves  in  case 
of  a  combination  being  formed  against 
them.  His  noble  Friend  called  this  a 
provision  for  doing  away  with  attorneys. 
But  surely  it  was  a  different  thing  for 
a  person  to  have  arms  in  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  defeniling  himself  in  case 
of  attack,  and  using  those  arms  to  commit 
murder  and  robbery  upon  the  whole  parish. 
What  he  wished  'to  point  their  Lordships' 


tiatioD  of  justice  also.     He  hoped  .  attention  to,  however,  was  this — Was  it  to 


"**  1  not  go  forth  as  the  opinion 

^  ougham  that  it  was  not  fit  to  pre- 

harritt«r  ^m  communicating  with 

without  the  interventioa  of  an  at- 

n  BROUGHAM:    It  is  also  the 
1  at  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Lynd- 

"  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Then,  if 
Tirinciple,  dignified  by  the  approbation 
lose  noble  and  learned  persons,  should 
'  be  recognised  by  law,  a  class  of  men 
Id  spring  up  in  connection  with  the 
'mty  Courts,  who  would  attend  public- 
ises,  picking    up   causes,    finding    out 
t'ences  in  cases  where  no  one  would  ever 
-cam  of  a  defence,  and  devising  means  of 
tablishing  claims  which  could  never  enter 
to  an  honest  juan's  head.     Such  a  class 
i'  raen  would  not  be  subject  to  that  re- 
ireint  and  discipline  which  prevailed  where 
he  Judge  had  more  authority.     Ho  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  feared  that  if  that  Bill 
should  pass  in  its  present  shape,  it  wonid, 
notwithstanding  the  etiquette,  prevail  to  a 
considerable   extent,    and  that  barristers 
would  be  found  to  act  without  the  inter- 
vention of  attom^i. 


ipposed  that  the  hundreds  of  rcspect- 
auie  men  who  were  subjected  to  those  com- 
binations to  which  he  had  alluded,  would 
quietly  lie  down  and  die;  or  was  it  not  mora 
hkely  that  they  would  reconsider  the  eti- 
quette of  the  profession  a  little  ?  Eti- 
quette was  more  or  less  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing, nay,  of  fancy;  and  if  they  were  driven 
to  it,  with  the  simple  authority  of  their 
own  judgment  on  their  own  case,  thej 
would  bo  exceedingly  likely  when  they 
found  themselves  shut  out  by  the  state  of 
the  law  from  all  participation  in  these  great 
and  increasing  branches  of  professional 
business,  to  reconsider  that  etiquette  which 
alone  prevented  them  in  other  courts,  and 
to  attempt  to  drive  tho  Legislature  (which 
he  ventured  to  predict  the  Legislature 
would  not  do)  to  apply  to  all  other  courts 
that  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  had  in- 
considerately applied  to  the  County  Courts, 
and  to  them  alcne.  The  consequence  would 
he  the  universal  practice  of  barristers  act- 
ing without  attorneys,  except  in  these 
County  Courts. 

Amendment  made;  other  Amendments 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  uezt. 
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II  0  II  «K    OF    COMMONS. 
Tufdilmj,  Ffhrnarj/  17,  1852. 

MiMi'TiiN.I  Vvnuw  liiLLi.— r  I*apliamoiitary 
lhi|iroiiiiiitiitli>ii  (Inilttinl);  l^nrllamontAry  !U- 
|ininiiiilii»lon  (SoutUml):  I-aw  of  Evideno© 
(MootUiiil). 


{COMMONS}  JPeygfotf 

tho  people,  felt  bound  to  toad  to  At  ■- 
teroRtB  of  the  Annj.  i  to  qoaitioH  k 
rolation  to  different  rotos  w  pay  in  tte  tn 
branches  of  the  Army,  it  was  ola«t » 
posaible  to  enter  into  them  without  ml» 
ing  alBO  into  the  deUQs  of  the  Stbtmi  ir 
gimental  papen.  The  regehUioao  te  vUA 
the  quettions  of  the  hon.  mad  geHaiift  ]fa» 
ber  had  referenec,  were  of  anocai  rtrnfii^ 
and  he  conld  not  take  iqMNi  hiinieif  tedle; 
on  his  first  entrance  into 
that  had  receiTed  the  Mnrtimi  ef  ■• 
of  his  predeeessora.  Whk  r^gni  tt  lb 
continuance  of  the  good  cosidMi  foy  ti 
diTidiuds  who  were  eppeinted 
tho  hon.  and  gallaBt 
when  a  soldier  attoioed  Ae 
it  was  conMdercd  to  he  a 
condoct,  and  theiefote  tikat 
riod  the  good-eoadaet  pay 
If   the  h^.  and       ~ 


AKMY  ALLOWANCES, 
(!oi.oNKi.  (MIATTKUTON  begged  to 
NNk  tint  right  hon.  Oontloman  the  Secretary 
(if  NVur  if  ho  tntonds  to  rocummend  the 
ilimMiutiunanoo  of  tho  dotluctiona  to  which 
olHooi'K  of  tlio  ottvalrv  are  subject  in  paying 
for  tl»o  f\»rttgt*  of  thoir  rogimontal  charges, 
kopt  for  tho  pubUo  »orvico,  whilst  other 
nuiuhtod  ottloer*  in  tho  sorvioo  rweive  an 
aUowiuioo  for  that  pur|H>*o:  aUo,  if  he  has 
dirootod  hiM  attention  to  the  justice  and  ex- 
|iodiouoY  of  granting  to  otiicer*  in  command 
of  ottvalrv  rt»giment*  tho  alU^wance  called 
**eonuuund    money /'   which   the  officers 

oonuuAuding  infantry   regiments  receive;    persuade  the  Hooie  that  ik 
aIno.  if  tho  right  hon.  iienileman  has  di-    to  continue  that  pey  fee  the 
voot\^l    bin  attention,  or  intends  to  direct    person   wonld  be   n 
hiA    attention,    to   the    ex^Hxliency  of  re-    to  it  than  he  (Mr.  V. 
eonunondiug  to   Her  Majesty  to  grant  to    entail  a  greet  e 
tho  »oi->;e<^nt»  v^f  tho  Anuy  a  oontinuaQce  of   almost  every  ae 
tbnt  *'[»Hy  for  gvHnl  cvWuct"  which  they    be  entitled  to  the 
enjousl  A»  |»rivato<i  and  vvr(H>raI»«  but  were    and  galLanfi  Mi 
eont^vlUsl  to  rv(M<n  u(vtt  vromotiea  to  the    wnreant  waa 
tiink  of  *org\M«t:  »l»o%  it  ae  intends  to  re-    recetved  by  him 
vonunoiul  3n  Micr\»aso  of  the  allowaace  ot    that,  thecefibre.  a* 
«\0v\^ '.  |vt-  ;ft:tuum  to  »ergeaQ»  or  che  Army    as  maea  aa  he  hed 
11^:4  <u4iu!i>   tor  jjjoihI  v.vdJ\;cc  whiles  «r-    cludiac  the  g 
\u»%;.  ;(:kI  ;iUo.  if  1)0  tMioQcs  to  recccistend    ^wer  wunld  atfo  anplw  ee  ^m 


^w  Jnv'i\M>o  oi  tho  Voce  oc  lasc  y^far  oc 
slo»\'iv«:>.i    Hv»ji-*.v»»ifr .5ccoitcd    ^rificcr*   anii 


m.  ami  vr^^mv 


vjuNVxrvUKA  I.M-.  ».Ki  Av«  v»uc  .^T  ::io  T«»n. 
h'jU  <(4!!;iMi  Vo«»\'r  >%ouIii  ?v'r-^a;**  juti* 
Kvu  V;.v't  v;^.    .»»    -.Ik*    iiscusa^on   jn   tiie 


r^esden  of  ^ae  hon.  ami 

There  was>  a  voQe 

ruicies  oi 

:?v-er  $ince  uie  Hsac 

M-*mb«r  Tir  Sauh  WxitpioBo  v 

jert 

V.  Smith 

alter  jr  * 

and.  ^ 

H  lose   lo 

naay  mKances  iit  eiuuh.  xh 

inuiabie.  and  3e 

^■sictm  Ji  wnuen 


)   X    ».*.  if.  .v»i      O    i.l 


>   ».»\,      •  .♦.  i>*>i 
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despatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  were 
garbled  and  emasculated  by  the  State  ana- 
tomists— that  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
despatches  were  taken  out  of  them — that 
lie  upon  lie  was  palmed  upon  the  world, 
and  that  the  characters  of  Dost  Mahomed 
and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  were  lied  away. 
He  gives  yarious  extracts  from  the  de« 
spatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  dated 
26th  January,  1838,  which  portions,  if 
genuine,  are  not  to  bo  found  in  the  de- 
spatches laid  before  Parliament  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1839;  and  the  question  I  have 
to  ask  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is, 
whether  he  will  place  on  the  table  of  the 
House  copies  of  tlie  entire  despatches  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  to  William  Henry 
Macnaghten,  Esq.,  the  secretary  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  from  the  4th  of 
October,  1837,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1838  ? 
Mr.  fox  MAULE  :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can 
only  state  that  1  have  looked  into  the  sub- 
ject to  which  his  notice  refers;  and  1  must 
remind  him,  in  the  first  instance,  that  those 
papers  which  were  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  which  he  alludes,  never 
pretended  to  be  the  entire  despatches  to 
which  he  has  referred.  They  were  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  as  the  extracts 
wnich,  at  that  time,  it  appeared  to  my  noble 
Friend  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the 
policy  pursued  in  regard  to  Cabool,  with- 
out producing  papers  which  then  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  House  will,  perhaps,  recollect 
that  this  question  has  been  twice  discussed 
with  reference  to  those  despatches.  The 
last  discussion  that  took  place  was  a  full 
one,  in  1842,  on  which  occasion  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Broughton)  justified  himself 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  for  not 
producing  any  more  of  those  despatches. 
in  reply  to  the  direct  question  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  1  may  state  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  lay  those  despatches  now,  in  extenso, 
before  the  House.  I  do  not  see  why,  by 
doing  so,  we  should  bring  under  discussion 
again  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Aff- 
ghanistan  war  and  its  misfortunes — ques- 
tions that  have  altogether  become  matters 
of  history — and  1  hope  the  House  will  not 
ask  me  to  do  so. 

EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  JURISDICTION 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 


Colonies,  whether  the  Government  have  in 
preparation  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
British  Jurisdiction  in  South  Africa  to  the 
Equator,  which  Earl  Grey  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  this  Session,  in  a  despatch 
to  Sir  Harry  Smith  given  in  the  papers,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  Orange  territory, 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  19th  of  May 
last. 

Mr.  peel  :  In  the  year  1836  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  bringing  British 
subjects  in  territories  adjacent  to  the  Co- 
lony of  the  Cape,  and  south  of  the  25th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  criminal  laws  and  courts  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape.  The  object  of  that 
Act  was  to  protect  the  natives  against  the 
outrages  and  violence  of  any  of  the  British 
subjects.  That  Act  was,  1  believe,  found 
to  be  of  considerable  service  in  checking 
outrages;  but  a  difficulty  arose  with  respect 
to  assigning  limitations,  and  fixing  upon 
the  exact  latitude  of  the  spot  where  a  crime 
was  committed;  and  a  recommendation  was 
made,  with  a  view  of  removing  that  objec- 
tion, to  do  away  with  the  limitation  of  the 
degree,  and,  at  all  events,  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  colony  as 
far  as  the  Equator;  and  Earl  Grey  did  an- 
nounce to  Sir  Harry  Smith  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  and  to  act  upon 
that  recommendation.  If  matters  had  pro- 
ceeded in  conformity  with  that  recom- 
mendation, a  Bill  would  have  been  intro- 
duced last  Session;  but,  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed 
with  that  measure;  and  as  the  war  still 
continues  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Cape,  no  step  has  been  taken  for  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  measure  as  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers. 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  in  rising 
to  propose  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  relative  to  the  neglect  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  not  introducing 
any  measure  for  the  regulation  of  Savings 
Banks,  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  due 
to  the  House.  It  might  be  fairly  said, 
that,  considering  the  immense  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  interests  it  involved, 
it  was  one  which  should  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  a  more  experienced 
Member  than  himself;  but  if  the  House 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  stated  very 
shortly  the  position  of  this  question  as  re- 
garded the  country  and  the  House,  he 
thought  they  would  acquit  him  of  any  un- 
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due  presumption  in  bringing  it  under  their 
consideration.  In  1848,  after  every  ex- 
pedient for  postponement  and  evasion  that 
Parliamentary  experience  could  suggest 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  was  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  the  nomination  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  certain  failures 
in  local  Savings  Banks;  but  that  Com- 
mittee was  so  long  delayed,  that  it  was  not 
until  a  late  period  of  the  Session  that  it 
could  meet;  and  after  sitting  for  a  short 
time  they  made  a  Report,  on  the  Motion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself, 
which  concluded  in  these  terms: — 

"Your  Committee  have  proceeded  with  the 
inquiry  intrusted  to  them  by  the  House;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  late  period  of  the  Session,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ad- 
visable that  a  further  inquiry  should  take  place 
either  during  the  recess  or  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  into  the  existing  system  of  savings 
banks.  They  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
expedient  that  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  regulating  the  lia- 
bility of  trustees  of  savings  banks.** 

A  Bill   was   introduced  on   the  29th  of 
August,  and  passed  in  a  modified  shape. 
In  1849  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
Dublin   (Mr.  Reynolds)  moved  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.      That  pro- 
position was  met  by  the  Government  with 
a  direct  and  positive  refusal;   and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sense  of  justice  inherent 
in  the  House  which  put  the  Government 
twice  in  the  minority,  the  inquiry  would 
not  have   been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Before  1850  events  occurred  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
avoid  taking  some  steps;  and  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session  of  1850  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  in  the  matter.    In 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peeblesshire  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie), 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment represented  the  subject  (which  was 
fixed  for  a  Tuesday)  as  being  of  such  vital 
importance  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
one  hour's  delay.       Owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  was  delayed  till  the 
29th   of  April,   when   a   discussion   took 
place;    but  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  except  on  two  points,  and  that  related 
to  the  reduction  of  interest.     From  that 
day  to  this,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  notwith- 
standing the  Report   of  the  Committee, 

Mr.  H,  Herbert 


then  reappointed  on  his  own  nominatum, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  never  brought 
forward  any  measure  on  the  subject.  The 
Committee  of  1850  reported  in  these 
terms : — 

"Tour  Committee  have  obserfed  with  mvdi 
satisfaction  that  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Ezoheqner 
has  introduced  a  Savings-bank  Bill  which  is  cal- 
culated to  remedy  several  important  defeoti  in  the 
existing  law,  and  extends  the  responsibility  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  depositors,  and 
they  therefore  abstain  from  all  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  further  than  to  state  the  con- 
viction which  this  inquiry  has  forced  upon  them, 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  further  legislation  if 
these  institutions  (which  have  acquired  of  lato 
years  an  extent  and  importance  so  little  antu»- 
pated  by  the  original  founders  of  savings  bnnks) 
are  to  preserve  their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  or  produce  the  beneficial  results  ei^Moted 
from  them,  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  the  in- 
dustry and  self-denial  of  the  working  dasses.'* 


To  that  Report  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  acceeded,  but  from  that  period  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  at  legislation.     He 
(Mr.  H.  Herbert),  therefore,  under  these 
circumstances,  thought  he  had  made  out  a 
case  for  asking  the  House  to  concur  in  his 
Resolution.     With  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  advert  to  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  Savings  Banks.      If  any  one 
were  to  ask  what  was  a  savings  bank;  the 
answer  would  be,  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  under  an 
efficient  Government  control.     Either  thai 
should  be  the  answer,  or  that  those  insti- 
tutions were  private  and  charitable  institu* 
tions,  not  controlled  by  the  Government, 
but  in  which  parties  investing  had  such 
security  that  it  was  impossible  to  incur 
loss.     How  far  did  either  description  hold 
good  ?     It  was  not  much  above  fifty  years 
since  those  institutions   were  introduced. 
The  first  of  them  were  set  on  foot  about 
the  year  1799,  he  believed,  at  Wendover; 
others   were  founded  at  Tottenham  and 
Bath.  Tho  whole  responsibility  then  rested 
on  the  parties  who  established  the  banks. 
It  was  not  till  1817  that  legislative  inter- 
ference took  place.      At  that  time  there 
were  only  seventy  such  banks  in  England, 
four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland;   but  in 
1844  a  complete  change  of  system  in  those 
banks  was  introduced  by  one  single  clause 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.     Up  to  that  Ume 
trustees  had  been  liable  for  any  loss  that 
might  accrue;  but  in  1844  a  Bill  was  in- 
troduced which  subsequently  became  law, 
and   which   contained  a  clause  absolving 
trustees  from  all  liability.      The  clause 
enacted  that  no  trustees  or  managers  of 
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any  savings  bank  should  be  liable  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  that  might  thereafter 
occur,  unless  they  had  declared  by  writing 
under  their  hands,  deposited  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  that 
they  were  willing  to  be  so  answerable. 
Could  it  be  believed  that,  although  that 
Act  contemplated  at  the  same  time  that 
such  trustees  should  take  on  themselves 
a  limited  liability,  it  was  given  in  evidence 
in  1848  that  in  only  two  banks  in  the 
kingdom — Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  Tun- 
bridge — had  the  trustees  complied  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  respect?  He 
would  ask  how  those  trustees  had  acted 
who  had  been  absolved  from  all  responsi- 
bility? There  were,  no  doubt,  many  ex- 
ceptions, and  in  many  cases  the  trustees 
properly  performed  their  duty ;  but  he  might 
cite  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself  as  a  witness  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
regular  attention  on  the  part  of  the  trus- 
tees to  the  business  of  the  bank.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1850,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that — 

**  With  regard  to  all  persons  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  those 
institutions,  that  however  active  and  energetic 
might  have  heen  the  zeal  of  individuals  in  form- 
ing the  establishment,  it  was  exceedingly  difQcult 
to  insure  their  regular  attention  to  its  concerns 
for  any  length  of  time.  Without  being  disposed 
to  attribute  blame  to  individual  trustees  for  the 
management  of  savings  banks — for,  if  he  were 
to  do  that,  he  believed  he  should  himself  come  in 
for  a  fair  share  of  it — he  was  afraid  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  general  practice  was,  that 
no  very  regular  attendance  was  given,  and  that 
the  affikirs  of  the  bank  were  left  very  much  to 
the  management  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  clerk, 
or  by  whatever  other  n.amo  the  person  left  in 
charge  was  called,  and  that  salutary  check  was 
not  exercised  by  the  trustees  or  the  manager 
which  was  perfectly  indispensable  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  establishment.  *  *  *  Even 
in  some  establishments  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  by  no  means  ill  managed,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  trustees  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  signing  blank  forms,  and  even  checks,  to  bo 
filled  up  by  the  acting  manager,  at  his  sole  dis- 
cretion ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  check  exer- 
cised according  to  the  existing  practice  was  much 
more  nominal  than  real."    [3  nansard,  ex.  895.] 

So  that  it  would  appear  that  the  parties 
who  had  the  management  of  the  savings 
of  the  industrious  depositors  in  savings 
banks  were  as  uncontrolled  in  that  man- 
agement as  if  they  were  disposing  of  their 
own  private  money  ;  so  that  a  body  of 
irresponsible  men  were  intrusted  with  the 
deposits  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this 
country.  How  leng  would  any  Member 
leave  his  money  in  a  private  bank,  of 


which  it  was  not  only  stated  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  bank  never  overlooked  the 
business  of  it,  but  that  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed  to  absolve 
them  from  all  responsibility?     With  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
reference  to  savings  banks,  his  opinion  was, 
until  that  administration  was  taken  away 
from  the  irresponsible  parties  who  now 
exercised  it,  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore  any  efficient  change  in  the  systenv 
would  be  effected.     There  was  a  gentle- 
man who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Tidd 
Pratt;  a  gentleman  of  very  great  power. 
The   Chancellor   of    the   Exchequer   had 
said  that  that  gentleman  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment officer,  but  was  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  the  Barrister  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  for 
settling  disputes  arising  under  the   Act. 
And  why  was  this  gentleman  not  account- 
ed a  Government  officer  ?     Because,  said 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  was  paid   by  fees,  and  not  by 
salary.     But  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  in  his  cross- 
examination  before  the  Committee  of  1848, 
admitted  that  he  had  an  office  in  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Office;  that  he  was  consulted 
by  the  Government  previous  to  any  legis- 
lation  on  the  subject  taking   place,  and 
that  without  any  extra  pay;  and  that  he 
was   referred  to  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  matters 
connected  with  these  savings  banks.    And 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  of  any  professional  gentleman  who 
gave   advice   and   assistance  free  of  any 
extra  pay  who   did   not   consider  himself 
regularly   appointed   by  the  Government, 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  know.     Was 
that  an   answer  with  which  the  country 
would  be  satisfied  ?     Was  it  not  an  un- 
worthy quibble  to  say  that  a  person  in 
such  a  position  was  not  a  public  officer, 
and  responsible  as  such  ?     How  had  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  acted   on   several  occasions? 
Why,  in  a  manner  that  had  entailed  not 
only  great  loss  on  the  unfortunate  depo- 
sitors in  savings  banks,  but  also  on  the 
country.      In    1831   a  serious   deficiency 
occurred    in   Cuffe-street   Savings  Bank, 
Dublin;  the  trustees  were  anxious  to  wind 
I  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  but  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  who  went  over  to  Dublin  to  investi- 
gate those  affairs,  advised  them  to  keep  it 
ope]>.     They   did  so,  and  for  seventeen 
years  after  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  visit  to  Dub- 
lin was  the  Cuffe-street  Savings  Bank  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding   that  the   annual 
return  of   the  trustees  to  the  National 
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Debt  Office  showed  a  progresBiye  embar- 
rasBment.  The  result  was,  that  eventu- 
ally, in  1848,  the  bank  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  in  its  funds,  to  the 
amount  of  64,689/.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  in  the  Ses- 
sion before  last  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  a  vote  of  public  money 
to  remunerate  the  depositors  in  that  bank 
for  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  which 
loss  he  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  contended  was 
attributable  to  the  advice  given  by  a  public 
officer  to  the  trustees  seventeen  years  pre- 
viously, to  keep  open  the  bank;  and  thus 
granting  money  for  the  relief  of  persons 
into  whose  case  he  refused  any  inquiry. 
He  would  mention  another  case.  In  the 
county  of  Kerry  a  savings  bank  failed  in 
1848.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  came  there  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  he 
made  an  award  against  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed previously  to  the  year  1844  (when 
the  Act  exonerating  trustees  from  all 
responsibility  was  passed)  for  all  deposits 
made  previous  to  that  date.  Many  of  the 
depositors,  acting  upon  this  award,  sued 
the  trustees;  but  on  the  trial  the  award 
was  set  aside  as  grossly  illegal  by  the 
Judges.  He  mentioned  this  fact  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  thought  it  fit  to 
say  that  the  trial  took  place  before  an 
Irish  Judge  and  an  Irish  jury;  and  he  also 
stated  that  the  awards  were  set  aside  on 
mere  technical  and  legal  grounds,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  informality  of  the  no- 
tices. He  (Mr.  H.  Herbert),  with  all 
courtesy  and  respect,  would  give  that 
assertion  the  most  unqualified  contradic- 
tion. Lord  Chief  Justice  Blackburne,  in 
giving  the  decision  of  the  Court,  said — 

''  This  determination  I  should  have  regretted 
if  I  had  found  that  in  fact  the  arbitrator  had  gone 
through  the  due  course  of  inquiry,  by  the  result 
of  which  alone  he  could  have  been  warranted  in 
awarding  that  this  defendant  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff  and  the  other  depositors  in  the  whole 
amount  of  their  deposits.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  very  large  deficiency  of  the  back 
funds,  without  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  tlie 
deficiency,  without  ascertaining  to  whose  miscon- 
duct it  was  attributable,  and  without  taking  the 
accounts  necessary  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  be  paid  twenty  shlUings  in  the  pound 
by  the  defendant  as  his  personal  debtor." 

He  (Mr.  Herbert)  believed  that  on  numer- 
<mi  other  occasions  that  gentleman  had 
aoted  in  Bach  a  way  as  to  injure  the  per- 

depotiting  money  in  savings  banks. 
M       )•      id  to  him  that  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 

I        gnilty  of  something  very  like  a 


breach  of  privilege,  if  he  might  use  each 

an  expression,  in  reference  to  one  of  those 

banks.     In  1848,  shortly  after  the  failure 

of  the  Rochdale  Savings  Bank,  that  of  St. 

Helens  also  failed,  and  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was 

called  in  on  the  27th  of  April,  1850,  to 

give  his  advice  at  to  the  eourse  to  be  pur* 

sued  by  the  trustees. 

**  Mr.  Coupe  asked  the  opinion  of  tho  learned 
Gentleman  as  to  a  new  bank,  for  public  oonfidenoe 
had  gone  in  the  old  one.  It  would  be  a  oalamit- 
ous  matter  if  there  was  not  another  savings  bank* 
but  established  upon  a  safe  principle,  in  wmch  peo- 
ple could  deposit  their  money  without  fee.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  could  give  some  infonnatioB. 
Mr.  Pratt  said  there  was  a  new  Bill  now  befiwe 
Government,  and  it  was  only  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  had  prevented  its  being 
brought  on.  It  was  all  ready,  and  he  had  no  liee^ 
tation  in  saying  that  the  provisions  in  it  were  soeh 
as  would  entirely  prevent  any  occurrence  of  frauds 
of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  St.  Helens,  or  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  provided  the  depositor  paid  his 
money  at  the  ofBce,  and  during  the  office  boon  in 
which  the  bank  was  open  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
hoped  that  until  this  Bill  became  law— and  he  ap« 
prehended  the  time  would  not  be  long  before  it 
was— the  gentlemen  of  the  neighboorbood  would, 
among  themselves,  form  an  institution  to  go  on 
until  the  new  provisions  came  into  force.  And, 
as  he  said  before,  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  soeh 
that  no  fraud  could  occur  under  its  provisions,  or, 
if  there  did,  no  depositor  could  lose  a  hai^peaiiy. 
Mr.  Coupe :  Do  you  expect  passing  this  soon  f 
Mr.  Pratt :  Not  a  doubt  about  it ;  the  Bill  is  noi 
only  written,  but  it  is  printed,  and  all  the  pio^« 
sions  are  liuch  as  will  prevent  any  fraud  of  this 
kind." 

He  would  ask  the  House  whether,  if  upon 
this  advice  a  bank  had  been  formed,  money 
had  been  deposited,  and  a  failure  had  taken 
place,  the  depositors  would  not  have  had  a 
strong  moral  claim  upon  the  Government 
for  compensation  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  denied  his  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt;  but  was  snch  an 
individual  to  go  about  the  country  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  a  Government  offieer, 
and  inducing  persons  to  deposit  their  mo- 
ney in'  these  savings  banks,  and  then  fiur 
the  Government  to  say  that  neither  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  nor  the  Government  was  respon- 
sible ?  There  had  been  failures  in  savings 
banks  in  many  places — in  Rochdale,  Brigh- 
ton, Hull,  Scarborough,  Aylesbury,  St. 
Helens,  Dublin,  Tralee,  and  in  some  of 
those  cases  the  loss  had  been  made  good 
by  the  trustees,  but  in  others  minous  lose 
to  the  depositors  had  occurred.  He  (Mr. 
H.  Herbert)  had  been  an  eye-witness  to 
the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  in 
manv  instances  from  those  losses.  He  had 
for  four  years  waited  patiently  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  some  step  in  the  matter; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
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oellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  having  given 
bis  attention  to  it,  he  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  felt 
it  no  longer  consistent  with  his  duty  to  re- 
main silent.  If  none  of  the  statements  he 
bad  made  could  be  contradicted,  he  thought 
be  bad  made  out  a  case  to  justify  the  House 
to  interfere  by  giving  expression  to  an 
opinion  on  the  suhject,  with  a  view  to  in- 
daoe  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  discharge 
those  duties  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  not  hitherto  per- 
formed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  this  House  has  obsen'cd  with  regret  the 
eontinued  neglect  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  ftilfll  their  promise  of  introducing  a  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  Savings  Banks,  by  which  those  im- 
portant iDStitntions  may  be  enabled  to  preserve 
their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  Country,  and 
a  due  enconragement  be  thus  given  to  the  indus- 
try and  proTi£nce  of  the  working  classes." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER said,  his  hon.  Friend  had 
introduced  into  bis  speech  a  number  of 
topics  not  very  closely  connected  with 
the  Motion  which  stood  in  his  name  on 
the  notice  paper.  He  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  would,  however,  attempt 
yery-  shortly  to  dispose  of  one  or  two  of 
tboie  extraneous  matters.  First  of  all, 
with  regard  to  his  remarks  on  the  per- 
sonal character  and  responsibility  of  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was  not  a 
Government  officer,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed under  an  Act  of  Parliament;  nor 
was  be  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  named  as  the  person  whom 
depositors  or  trustees  of  savings  banks 
might  call  in  if  they  thought  fit;  but  un- 
less they  called  him  in,  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  in  their  affairs;  and 
it  was  not  in  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exahequer's)  power  to  send  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  savings  banks,  unless  that  gentleman 
was  requested  by  the  trustees  or  depositors 
00  to  do,  or  to  arhitrate  with  respect  to  any 
dii^ute  between  them.  Therefore,  when 
his  hon*  Friend  said  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  was  a 
Government  officer,  he  must  have  known, 
from  bis  experience  in  the  Committee  which 
sat  on  savings  banks,  that  such  was  not  the 
ease.  With  regard  to  the  Dublin  case,  he 
would  go  no  further  into  that  question  at 
meaent  than  to  state  that  when  Mr.  Tidd 
^ratt  was  sent  over  in  1831  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  bank,  he  was  utterly  deceiv- 
ad  bj  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  givo  him 
iaformation  on  the  subject.  He  gave  cer- 
tain adtica  on  a  certain  representation  of 


facts  made  to  him  by  the  trustees;  and  if 
that  advice  had  been  followed,  much  of  the 
mischief  which  afterwards  occurred  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  that  advice 
not  having  been  followed,  he  confessed  be 
did  not  think  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  could  be 
justly  charged  with  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  afterwards  occurred,  and 
which  be  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbe« 
quer)  as  sincerely  regretted  as  the  bon. 
Member  himself;  in  proof  of  which  be 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  repair,  in  some 
measure,  the  distress  which  had  ensued, 
by  a  vote  of  money.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  in  a  courteous  manner  contradicted 
a  statement  made  by  him  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  a  year  ago.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  acquit  him  of  any 
want  of  courtesy  in  repeating  the  state- 
ment which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) formerly  made,  namely,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
Ireland  was  upon  a  point  of  form,  and  that 
the  extract  which  his  hon.  Friend  bad  read 
from  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Black- 
burne  formed  no  part  of  the  judgment  of  the 
case,  but  was  merely  an  opinion  given  by 
the  Judge  in  the  course  of  his  judgment. 
When  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) first  made  that  statement,  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice;  but  he  would  un- 
dertake to  say,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  submit  the  decision  to  any  legal 
friend  on  his  own  side  of  the  House, 
that  friend  would  confirm  the  statement  be 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  now 
made,  namely,  that  that  decision  turned 
simply  on  a  point  of  form  —  the  notices 
not  having  been  affixed  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  places.  He,  however, 
considered  the  case  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  to  be 
altogether  irrelevant  to  the  question  which 
was  really  before  the  House.  The  real 
question  was  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied with  regard  to  savings  banks.  He 
did  not  see  how  he  could  have  acted  more 
speedily  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1848,  which  was  laid  on  the  tahle  of 
the  House  on  the  24th  of  August,  than  by 
introducing  a  Bill  founded  on  the  Report 
on  the  25  th  of  August,  the  day  following. 
The  Bill  in  its  original  state  was  apphcable 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  with  which  it 
was  met  in  that  House,  its  operation  was 
limited  to  Ireland.  It  did  not  propose 
to  place  the  entire  control  of  the  savings 
banks  in  the  bands  of  the  Government. 
All  that  the  Government  could  do  in  such  a 
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matter  was  to  proride  that  when  the  monej 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Goverament 
Commissioners  bj  the  trustees,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Government 
would  be  responsible  for  it;  though  there 
was  a  notion,  which  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  the  Government 
was  responsible  for  all  the  sums  invested, 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  very  well  knew 
they  could  not  be.  The  great  question  of 
responsibility  was  raised  at  the  time  when 
he  had  proposed  to  appoint  a  treasurer, 
and  what  was  asked  seemed  to  be  this — 
that  the  uncontrolled  appointment  of  all 
officers  of  savings  banks  should  be  left  to 
the  trustees  and  managers,  and  that  all 
the  responsibility  of  loss  should  be  left  to 
the  Government,  Now,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  Government  responsibility  so  far  as 
Government  were  allowed  to  appoint  offi- 
cers; but  he  had  been  told,  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  asking  for  the  appointment  of  such 
officers,  the  trustees  and  guardians  would 
resign,  and  that  the  country  would  lose  the 
benefit  of  savings  banks.  With  such  a 
threat  he  did  not  venture  to  press  such  a 
provision  upon  the  House,  as  by  so  doing 
he  should  not  have  promoted  the  interest 
of  those  classes  of  the  population  for  whose 
benefit  these  establishments  were  insti- 
tuted. He  had  introduced  a  Bill  in  1850, 
but  was  prevented  from  going  on  with 
it  by  the  great  press  of  other  public  busi- 
ness. He  was  perfectly  ready  with  a  Bill 
in  1851;  but  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
bring  it  on  when  there  was  no  chance 
of  carrying  it,  as  the  management  of 
savings  banks  formed  a  subject  on  which 
the  House  should  not  attempt  to  legislate, 
unless  they  had  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the 
Bill;  and  hon.  Gentlemen  would  remember 
how  many  measures  Government  were 
obliged  to  give  up  last  Session  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  business  at  the 
close.  Hon.  Members  must  not  suppose, 
however,  he  had  been  negligent  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  intei*val;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  pains  to  the  subject. 
A  new  Comptroller  of  the  National  Debt 
Office  had  been  appointed,  who  had  also 
devoted  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
examining  the  state  of  the  savings  banks, 
and  a  great  number  of  additional  facts  and 
a  large  amount  of  useful  information  had 
been  obtained  by  inquiries  addressed  to 
local  managers,  trustees,  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  sayingB  banks,  which  would 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  any  mea- 
aure  that  ought  be  introduced  on  the  aub- 
j«e|.     He  might,  certainly,   have  ^ven 

Th$  Oktmeetlorof  ike  Exchequer 


notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  BiU 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session;  but  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  an  opportimitj 
of  consulting  with  many  hon.  Members  who 
were  familiar  with  the  savings-bank  ques- 
tion and  the  state  of  local  banks;  and  since 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  he  had  commani- 
cated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  them, 
and  had  made  alterations  in  the  Bill  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  do  this,  when  Gentlemen  were  aU 
scattered  in  the  country.  Considering  how 
necessary  those  inquiries  had  been,  he  did 
not  think  much  time  had  been  lost  in 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  practical  conda* 
sion.  His  firm  conviction  was,  that  tilie 
delay  had  tended  not  only  to  improre  the 
Bill,  but  to  diminish  the  chances  of  oppo- 
sition to  it  when  introduced.  He  was  nmy 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  present  law  was 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  it  should  be  amended.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  that  great  harm 
would  have  been  done  if  the  suhject  had 
been  brought  forward  for  discussion  at  a 
time  when  there  would  have  been  no  possi- 
bility of  coming  to  any  definite  or  satisfiu)- 
tory  conclusion.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to 
frame  such  a  measure  as  should  effectually 
remove  the  evils  complained  of;  and  1^ 
believed,  also,  that  the  chance  of  oppo- 
sition had  been  diminished  by  the  com- 
munications with  different  parties  which 
had  taken  place.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  had  the  trustees  of  the  va- 
rious savings  banks  properly  performed 
their  duty,  very  little  of  the  evils  now 
complained  of  would  have  been  felt.'  No 
legislation  could  compel  such  parties  to 
perform  their  duty.  He  believed  that 
the  great  body  of  the  trustees  and  man- 
agers throughout  the  country  were  now 
more  sensible  of  their  duties,  and,  he 
might  add,  more  ready  to  perform  them. 
No  legislation  could  enforce  the  volnntarj 
and  unpaid  attendance  of  these  parties  i^ 
the  meetings  of  the  bank,  and  such  atten- 
dance could  only  be  left  to  their  good  feel- 
ing towards  their  poorer  neighbours.  With 
respect  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  did  not  know  in  what  light  to  look  upon 
it,  except  as  a  censure  upon  his  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's)  conduct  in  not 
bringing  forward  the  Bill  at  an  earlier 
date.  He  did  not  consider  that  he  was 
deserving  of  such  censure.  He  had  exam- 
ined the  subject  very  closely  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  hoped  to  be  able  at  a 
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Tery  early  day  to  introduce  a  measure  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  in  agree- 
ing with  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert),  he  thought 
be  had  a  right  to  express  disappointment 
at  the  conduct  of  Government;  but  he  de- 
rived some  satisfaction  from  the  pledge  of 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qaer,  that  he  would  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  savings  banks 
in  the  present  Session.  Recollecting  what 
had  occurred  in  the  Committee  of  1848,  he 
could  not  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  Government,  with 
the  proof  that  had  been  given  of  his  con- 
duct. Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had  acted  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  Government  officer, 
interfering  and  advising,  and  in  many  in- 
stances giving  most  improper  and  pernici- 
ous advice;  and  now  they  were  told  Govern- 
ment were  not  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Who,  then,  were  responsible  to  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  who  had  lost  upwards  of 
64,000?.  in  the  Cuffe-street  savings  bank  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt  gave  advice  in  1831  which 
wonld  have  saved  the  bank  from  its  cala- 
mities; but,  if  so,  why  had  the  right  hon. 
€rentieman  given  lOs.  in  the  pound  to  the 
sufferers  ?  It  was  because  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt* knew,  as  had  been  proved  before  the 
Committee,  that  for  seventeen  years  before 
the  bank  failed,  it  was  insolvent,  and  yet 
ihej  had  'allowed  it  to  go  on.  He  quite 
agreed  if  Government  were  to  be  respon- 
sible, they  ought  to  have  the  appointment 
of  all  the  officers;  but  he  contended  that 
the  poor,  thrifty,  and  deserving  people  who 
thought  they  were  getting  Government  se- 
enrity  for  their  savings,  should  not  be  sub- 
jeeted  to  loss.  He  certainly  was  not  aware 
that  any  proposal  had  ever  been  made, 
smular  to  that  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
GhaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
eoold  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  sit 
far  four  years  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and 
not  bring  in  some  measure  on  the  subject. 
In  any  Bill  that  he  miglit  introduce,  he 
(Mr,  Reynolds)  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  it  as  a  permanent 
one,  and  one  calculated  to  apply  a  thorough 
and  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained m.  Let  the  Government  take  the 
sole  and  entire  control  of  the  deposits;  let 


them  appoint  a  manager,  clerks,  and  as 
many  inspectors  as  were  necessary;  let 
them  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  men 
whom  they  employed;  let  them  take  ample 
security  for  the  trust  reposed  in  those  per- 
sons; and,  that  being  done,  there  could  be 
no  risk  to  the  Government.  He  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) did  not  mean  that  local  trustees 
should  be  dispensed  with;  he  would  have 
the  Government  take  care  that  in  every 
locality  the  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
and  the  gentry,  merchants,  and  traders  of 
the  highest  character,  should  be  asked  to 
give  their  voluntary  and  unpaid  assistance 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  yet 
that  not  they,  but  the  officers  who  were 
behind  the  counter,  should  be  responsible. 
The  repoii;  of  the  inspectors  ought  to  be 
forwarded  by  every  post  to  the  chief  officer 
in  London,  and  this  would  be  a  guarantee 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  j^nds.  He 
might  be  told  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  a  very  expensive  one;  but  he  believed 
the  difference  between  the  21,  15s,  paid  to 
investors  and  the  3|  per  cent  received  by 
the  Government  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  30,000,0002.  invested  there, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  such  an  establishment  as  that 
the  main  features  of  which  he  had  sketched 
out.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H.  Herbert)  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  done, 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  in  the  present  Session  with  a  view  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  he 
would  therefore  advise  the  hon.  Member 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  promise,  and  not 
divide  the  House  upon  his  Motion. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPE  said,  there 
was  no  question  of  more  real  importance  to 
the  community  of  this  country  than  the 
subject  of  savings  banks,  and  it  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  be  put  upon  a 
sound  foundation.  After  the  pledge  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  facilitate  the  mea« 
sure,  so  that  the  House  would  not  at  the 
end  of  the  Session  have  to  complain  of  any 
breach  of  the  promise  now  made. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
that  the  constituency  which  he  represented 
had  been  large  sufferers  from  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  and  he  felt  deeply  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  in  not  providing 
better  security.  For  the  last  four  years 
the  Ministry  had  been  promising  an  im« 
provement  in  the  system;  but  their  pro- 
mises had  been  violated,  and  the  conse- 
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Quonco  wa»«  that  the  working  classes  felt 
thoT  had  boon  sacrificoil  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, There  noTor  could  bo  a  safe  mea- 
jiUTe  bT\>iight  in  on  the  subject  of  savings 
basis  as  long  as  there  was  a  divided  ns 
^Toasibilitj:  either  the  Goremment  or  the 
msM^"^  must  bo  made  legally  responsible. 
He«  hs^wieTOT,  had  no  grvat  confidence 
:ti  ibo  i^edgo  now  giren  br  the  right 
^^n.  Olianci^ior  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
iCS^:i1'd  sxipjKVt   the   Motion  of   his  hon. 

^nT'HENRT  WILLOIMHBT  hoped 
ii>f  C^rreimiaect  would  turn  their  attention 
t:  ibt:  wix-i  be  cv>n<:dored  to  be  one  of 


of  the  qnestion  conld  not  well  be  exaggi 
rated.  When,  too,  the  House  rememberc 
that  there  was  no  question  in  which  tl 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  was  reaU 
more  mixed  np,  he  was  sure  it  would  1 
folt  that  the  hon.  Member  had  onlr  dot 
his  duty  in  bringing  it  before  the  Hoofli 
and  that  in  that  course  he  would  meet  wil 
general  approbation.  At  the  same  tm 
the  hon.  Gentleman  must  feel  that  i 
bringing  forward  a  Resolution  of  this  kbit 
though  it  was  apparently  entirelj  jnstifii 
by  circumstances,  it  could  not  fmUj  1 
supposed  that  the  House  would  rote  lor 
after  having  received  from  Her  Majesty 


:'Y>ff  T^'crts  T\v:u:r.ng  legislation — he   Govomment   a  very  frank 


their  intention  not  only  to  legislate  i^ 
the  subject*   but  to  do  so  e^Aj  in  i3k 


iJ^u5f£  Tc-  ibe  <4tab!:shiaent  of  some  real 
^rsKzriZL'rstc  K-cy  c^cr  these  banks.     He 

spri>.;  vrti  f»2::u:?  :f  ^he  greatest  respect  \  present  Session.  Under  these 
3ic  "iw  y*5J.-cifcl  IV-:  Cc=i:=:li*ioner5:  but  stances,  he  thought  it  would  hardtr  1 
ii\Fr  hhi  ii.«:  lii^f  tc  aiiecri  :o  the  aev^;>unts  j  becoming  of  the  hon.  Member  to  eili  s 
IT  iO.  'bkx.LK  &r>i  ibf  c:cir:^  ec^t  to  be  -  the  House  to  divide  on  this  oecasm.  B 
Tuir^L  imiifr  zsk  lynxtL  He  v^$  clad  to :  understood  to>night  that  Her  MsjesCj' 
iisnr  irnzL  ziA  szxzff:i'i^z  z£  ibe  r.^V.:  hon.  Government,  netwithstandiog  the  £Snll 
iTsintiTr.BT  -an  riiisr-G.-c  ::  ii:?  Ei.'be- ;  of  this  question — ^which  he  wodd  not 
rrasr.  liic  Itr  Tjii  Prin  wis  w::livvs;  ac-  to  deny,  though  he  thoosht  ix  tke 
"i:..7rr-    'ie=M«   ii*  iifc£  i-r-iri  ia:  :bis '  in  cunt  dutr  of  the  Le?ts!asvre  to 

ir;:h  i: — be  understood  t^at  ife 
^•ere  prepared  to  cece  forwic^ 
the  Session  wiA 


11 


^siisnmL  liui   dkult?!  1**   \ui   a   Bill 
-  fnc  tai  nn?L  *»£  Ii  ▼■as  inpcc&siib.e 

-.;*.r;iit£r  wni  l  sj.'.-'rntgLt  :i  ti**  i*5cr.>- 
iio:.     Bi  iipWL  lU  Tjdi  ?.-in  w:.i".i  ':« 

ix:     t:    "UTL    I»i     VT-S    LI 


LTfii:c*s€d  :S^cr, 


=iec;  the  e:::ir«  c^&sssce.  d  saving 
:*:in>crbc::t  tbe  w*^vf  c^  ^  ITzzaed  KiB| 
d:z::    az-i   li-e    b«. 

f  :-r  ti-e  H  .v»»  w  •&^." 
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asked  the  attention  of  the  House  while  he 
endeavoured  to*  place  before  them  his  yiews 
upon  the  subject.  In  looking  back  to  an- 
tiquity they  would  find  the  direction  of  the 
labour  of  the  people  was  evidenced  by  the 
erection  of  useless  monuments  in  comme- 
moration of  the  power  of  their  rulers.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  exhibited  in  the  erec- 
tion of  fortresses  or  palaces  for  the  selfish 
gratification  of  their  governors;  or  subse- 
quently) when  their  manners  were  softened 
and  reiSned  by  the  arts,  in  building  picture 
galleries,  or  opening  public  gardens,  where 
all  classes  might  seek  some  recreation 
from  their  toils.  In  ministering  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, the  labour  of  the  people  but  little  be- 
nefited themselves.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  he  would  not  further  dilate,  merely 
observing  that  subsequently  a  light  broke 
in  upon  them,  when  freedom  bestowed  the 
power  of  combining  upon  those  questions 
which  related  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. During  the  last  century,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  spirit,  patriotism, 
ability,  and  intelligence  of  one  nobleman — 
the  Duke  of  Bridge  water — the  English  peo- 
ple were  first  permitted  to  engage  in  large 
partnership  undertakings.  No  humble  man 
ahottld  look  with  an  envious  eye  upon  the 
palace  which  the  successor  of  that  great 
and  good  man  built,  for  he  directed  his  time 
ftnd  intelligence  to  their  benefit,  and  turned 
his  great  wealth  into  the  formation  of  those 
eanab  which  were  of  so  much  use  to  this 
eonntry,  and  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  its  internal  prosperity.  This  was  the 
first  investment  for  their  capital  in  which 
the  middle  classes  were  permitted  to  join, 
in  which  they  were  allowed  to  unite  for 
one  great  and  common  purpose  for  the 
general  advantage  of  all.  After  that  they 
saw  a  wonderful  invention — ho  meant  rail- 
roads. This,  again,  formed  for  a  great  length 
of  time  an  investment  for  the  capital  of 
large  bodies  of  the  people.  During  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  300,000,000?.  had 
been  invested  in  this  particular  direction. 
At  present,  however,  this  channel  was  al- 
most exhausted;  nearly  all  the  great  roads 
of  the  kingdom  possessed  railways,  and  we 
saw  in  this  country  no  means  of  enlarging 
this  kind  of  investment.  It  was,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  that  wo  should 
relieve  from  legal  obstacles  any  other  form 
for  the  employment  of  their  savings  that 
night  he  open  to  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes.  During  the  war  there  had  been 
A  form  of  investment  in  the  shape  of  public 
lottDS,  which  took  up  20,000,0001.  a  year 


for  twenty  years,  and  which  served,  there* 
fore,  as  a  mode  for  the  people  to  dispose 
of  their  savings;  but  he  should  be  sorry  to 
anticipate  a  war  which  would  reopen  such 
a  method  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
They  had  then  about  75,000,000f.  of 
money  per  annum  seeking  for  investment 
on  every  side.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  industry 
of  the  country,  to  afibrd  facilities  for  the 
disposal  of  this  large  sum.  There  were 
three  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
persons  seeking  to  invest  their  capital. 
The  main  difficulty  which  applied  to  the 
investment  of  the  richer  and  middle  classes 
arose  from  the  law  of  partnership.  The 
difficulty  was,  that  no  parties  could  join  to- 
gether to  carry  out  any  plan,  no  matter 
how  beneficial  to  the  public,  without  mak- 
ing themselves  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
loss  of  their  whole  fortunes  should  any  mis- 
fortune occur.  Again,  supposing  that  any 
difference  should  occur  amongst  the  part- 
ners, the  only  remedy  was  a  suit  in  Chan- 
cery. Those  who  heard  the  eloquent 
Mover  of  the  Address  (Sir  R*  Bulkeley), 
knew  what  his  opinion  upon  that  court 
was.  Why,  it  was  an  absolute  denial  of 
justice  to  compel  a  man  to  go  before  that 
tribunal.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  ? 
The  partnership  was  dissolved.  But  when 
it  was  imprudent  for  the  rich  man,  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  middle  man, 
must  it  not  be  absolute  ruin  for  the  poor 
man,  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 
He  therefore  said,  with  regard  to  the  rich 
and  middle  classes,  that  the  law  of  unlim- 
ited liability  was  such  as  to  prevent  invest- 
ments of  the  greatest  value.  It  prevented 
prudent  and  careful  men  from  using  their 
capital — just  that  very  class  of  men  who 
it  was  expedient  should  guide  enterprises 
of  public  utility.  This  subject  had  been 
referred  to  a  Commission,  and  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton  gave  valuable  evidence 
before  that  Commission  in  favour  of  a  lim- 
ited law  of  partnership.  But  this  very  law, 
for  which  he  contended,  was  the  law  of 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
America,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain, 
possessing  the  advantages  conferred  by 
this  law.  The  second  difficulty  or  impe- 
diment to  the  investment  of  capital  arose 
from  the  expenditure  which  it  was  requi- 
site to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  charter 
of  limited  liability.  Parliament  enabled 
the  Queen  in  Council  to  give  a  charter 
of  limited  liability.  But  as  he  had  al* 
ready  observed,  this  boon  was  almost 
rendered    nugatory  by  the  clogs  whioh 
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impeded  its  action.  It  had  been  proved 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1850 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  several  bene- 
volent persons  to  erect  lodging-houses 
for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
it  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
some  very  moderate  per  centage  returned 
upon  the  outlay.  The  same  thing  was 
intended  with  regard  to  washhouses,  and 
it  was  found  that  those  Gentlemen  had  no 
security,  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  that 
they  would  not  be  liable  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  fortunes.  The  intention  was 
abandoned;  but  in  cases  where  the  charter 
was  desired,  it  was  only  secured  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  from  1,200^.  to  1,300Z.  It 
was  proved  that  there  were  twenty  large 
towns  in  the  country  where  benevolent 
people  had  subscribed  money  for  similar 
objects;  and  they  would  have  joined  to 
carry  out  sanitary  and  moral  improve- 
ments, did  not  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  of  partnership  impede  them,  and 
were  not  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  charter 
so  excessively  great.  The  Committee  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman 
recommended  that  these  charters  granted 
by  the  Queen  should  be  obtained  at  a  much 
more  moderate  rate,  when  men  joined  to- 
gether to  carry  out  local  improvements. 
There  was  also  added  another  difficulty  to 
that  which  he  had  already  pointed  out. 
Then,  as  to  local  enterprises  of  public  good, 
such  as  gas  companies,  water  companies, 
bridges,  roads,  and  other  objects  of  local 
benefit,  which  might  be  carried  out  by  the 
capital  of  the  middle  classes  themselves, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
power  that  could  only  be  given  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  there  were  fifty  plans 
of  improvement,  fifty  Acts  of  Parliament 
would  be  necessary,  although  one,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  would  be  sufficient. 
For  a  long  time  they  themselves  laboured 
under  a  difficulty  not  very  unlike  the  one 
of  which  be  complained.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  obtain  a  separate  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  every  bit  of  common  or  field  it 
became  necessary  to  enclose,  until  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  intro- 
duced one  single  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  these  matters  were  now  regulated, 
and  which  greatly  reduced  the  expenses — 
indeed,  diminished  them  fiftyfold.  Where 
there  were  investments  open  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  remove 
those  forms  which  were  found  so  useless 
and  prejudicial.  There  had  arisen  lately 
in  this  country  a  number  of  benevolent 
persona,  who  were  desirous   of  improving 
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the  condition  of  their  fellow-sabjeeat,  and 
their  desire  was  shown  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  co-operative  societies.     He  had 
just  received  intelligence  of  one  established 
some  years  ago  at  Leeds;  it  was  called  the 
People's  Mill,  and  it  was  prospering  ex- 
ceedingly,  producing    much   benefit   and 
spreading  much  contentment.     Could  any- 
thing be  more  fair  than  that  these  humble 
persons  should  have  fair  play  in  endeayonr- 
ing  with  their  own  money  and  their  own 
industry  to  benefit  themselves  and  others  ? 
But  if  a  benevolent  person  lent  them  1002., 
he  risked  the  whole  of  his  fortune;  and  the 
humble  partners  in  such  a  concern,  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  in  the  partnership,  hsd 
no  remedy  but  to   go  into  the   Court  of 
Chancery,  which    was  nothing  less  thsn 
ruin  to  the  poor  man.      These   persoDS 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  ehesp, 
simple,  and  expeditious   tribunal   for  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes,  such  as  w&t 
given   to   provident   societies,  and   to  be 
enabled,  like  them,  to  go  before  a  magis- 
trate to  decide  their  differences.     It  might 
happen  that  one  out  of  200  or  300  of  the 
parties  in  such  a  society  might  be  dishonest, 
and  might  take  some  of  the  partnership 
property  away.      He  could  not,  howerer, 
be  proceeded  against,  because  he  was  t 
partner;  and  could  anything  be  more  un- 
just than  a  system  of  laws  which  bore  thni 
unequally  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
community  ?  His  third  point  was,  that  thej 
should  have  either  a  Commission  or  a  Com- 
mittee appointed,    who   should  have  the 
power  of  investigating  this  great  subject, 
and  who  should  report  from  time  to  time 
to  Parliament  upon  what  measures  shooM 
be  introduced.     It  was  not  his  intentioo  to 
seek  for  a  repeal  of  the  present  partne^ 
ship  laws.     All  he  required  was  that  the 
law  of  limited  liability  should  be  permis- 
sive, and  should  run  side  by  side  with  the 
present   laws.      He  desired   that   pardes 
should  be  permitted  to  lend  any  given  soms 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  monthsi 
taking  a  share  in  the  profits;  and  thatsDj 
claims  of  a  partner  should  be  postponed  to 
those  of  all  the  other  creditors,  the  partner 
being   only  liable  for   the  amount  of  his 
capital  invested.      If   this  proposal  were 
carried  out,  he  thought  it  would  be  going 
a  great  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which 
he    complained ;    and  he  trusted  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend    the  President   of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  give  the  House  an 
assurance  that  the  charters  to  which  he 
referred  would  be  issued  at  a  much  more 
moderate  rate  than  heretofore.     There  was 
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a  great  and  increasing  desire  npon  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  obtain 
this  boon,  and  that  they  <  should  be  per- 
mitted to  display  their  own  intelligence  in 
the  disposition  of  their  capital.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  several 
other  intelligent  persons,  had  declared  their 
assent  to  the  proposition  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  them,  as  well  as  several  other 
indiyidnals  eminent  for  their  talents  and 
their  beneTolence.  As  an  instance  of  the 
salutary  effect  of  giving  the  workpeople  an 
interest  in  order,  he  would  repeat  an  anec- 
dote related  to  him  by  a  most  intelligent 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Legation.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  riot,  it  was  feared  that 
some  of  the  common  people  who  had  joined 
together  wonld  unite  to  put  out  the  gas 
li^ts.  **  I  have  got  no  fear  of  that,'* 
said  a  resident  of  the  city.  *'  There  is 
not  a  man  possessed  of  10^  who  has  not  a 
share  in  the  company.  These  will  perform 
the  duties  of  most  efficient  constables.'* 
And  he  was  right;  no  violence  of  the  kind 
was  attempted.  He  would  give  another 
example  of  the  salutary  working  of  these 
co-operative  societies :  —  In  the  town  of 
Bilston,  which  he  visited  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Health,  some  per- 
sons established  a  gas  company,  and  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  place  the  shares  at 
so  low  a  figure  as  51.  The  consequence 
was  that  almost  all  the  intelligent  workmen 
in  the  town  had  a  share,  which  paid  seven 
per  cent  upon  their  capital.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  places  might  do  the  same  thing 
bat  for  the  expense  of  a  separate  Act.  He 
believed  there  was  nothing  of  greater  im- 
portance than  removing  the  legal  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  investments 
of  the  humbler  and  middle  classes,  and  he 
therefore  trusted  his  Motion  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Mb.  EWART  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 


M 


That  a  Standing  Committee,  or  uopaid  Com- 
■isskm,  to  consider,  suggest,  and  report  from 
time  to  time,  measures  to  remove  legal  and  other 
obftaelei  which  impede  the  investments  and  in- 
of  the  humbler  classes." 


Mb.  LABOUCHERE  could  assure  his 
Hon.  Friend  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
imdenraloe  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
or  withhold  the  tribute  of  sincere  respect 
wlueh  the  great  time  and  attention  he  had 
bestowed  open  the  subject  richly  merited. 

VOL.  CXIX.    [third  series.] 


He  quite  agreed  with  him  that  nothing 
could  be  more  important  than  that  habits 
of  industry  and  economy  should  be  en- 
couraged amongst  the  humbler  and  work- 
ing classes,  by  removing  any  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  investment  of  capital. 
But  he  might  differ  from  his  hon.  Friend 
in  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  hum- 
bler classes  in  undertakings  of  a  specula- 
tive character,  that  promised  great  gains, 
but  which,  on  that  account,  were  more  or 
less  insecure.  It  was  most  important  that, 
as  far  as  advice  and  direction  could  be 
given  to  the  working  classes,  they  should 
be  exhorted,  in  laying  by  their  savings,  to 
look  to  the  security  of  their  investments, 
and  not  to  those  large  returns  which  were 
by  a  natural  law  always  connected  with 
some  degree  of  insecurity.  It  was  there- 
fore that  he  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  advanced 
by  his  hon.  Friend.  The  discussion  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged  most  ma- 
terially affected  the  other  question  previ- 
ously under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  held,  that  no  more  important  subject 
could  occupy  the  attention  of  Government 
and  the  Parliament  than  that  of  the  sav- 
ings banks;  and  he  confidently  expected 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to  intro- 
duce a  sound,  just,  and  secure  system, 
which  he  trusted  would  receive  the  assent 
of  Parliament.  When  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
talked  of  the  encouragement  or  the  advice 
given  to  the  humbler  classes,  he  held  that 
this  class  of  the  community  should  be  as 
free  as  any  other,  and  tliat  the  most  entire 
freedom  was  best  for  all  parties.  He  de- 
sired that  there  should  be  no  restrictions 
in  law  upon  the  investments  of  either  the 
humbler  or  the  richer  classes,  further  than 
those  which  experience  showed  were  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  fraud.  With  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  expediency  of  having  a 
Commission  or  a  Committee  to  make  sug- 
gestions, neither  could  he  recollect  any 
precedent  for  such  a  course  being  adopted. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
issue  a  Commission  carefully  to  consider 
the  whole  law  of  partnership.  He  was  of 
opinion,  considering  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  eAiating  in  this  country,  and  the 
great  changes  which  had  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  whole  world,  that  the  law  of  partner- 
ship ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
revised,  with  a  view  to  make  any  improve- 
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ments  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.     At  the  same 
time,  with  regard  to  the  great  question, 
whether  this  country  should  abandon  the 
principle  of  unlimited  liability  which  it  had 
always  observed,  and  adopt  that  system 
which  he  admitted  more  generally  prevail- 
ed among  the  countries  of  the  world,  of  a 
limited  liability,  by  which  persons  might 
give  their  names  to  undertakings  though 
liable  only  to  a  small  portion  of  their  for- 
tunes, his  own  private  opinion  always  had 
been  and  still  remained  averse  to  any  such 
great  fundamental  change  in  the  practice 
of  the  country.     His  hon.  Friend  had  com- 
plained that  there  were  three  great  causes 
which  acted  as  obstacles  to  the  investments 
of   the  working  classes.     The  first  was 
that  very  law  of  partnership  to  which  he 
had  alluded.     His  hon.  Friend  said  truly 
that  it  was  found  to  work  against  many  of 
those  associations  and  schemes  which  had 
lately  been  devised,  especially  those  under- 
takings in  which  the  working  classes  united 
together  for  the  supplying  of  capital  as 
well  as  labour.    His  own  opinion  was,  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves with  regard  to  these  working  iasso- 
ciations  and  co-operative   societies.      He 
was  not  unobserving  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  this  country,  and  he  was  quite 
aware  there  existed,  and  was  spreading,  a 
system   of  establishing   societies  of  that 
description.      He   did   not   entertain    any 
sanguine   expectation   of   the   success   of 
such  associations,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view;  but,  believing  that  the  working  men 
thought  diflPerently  from  himself — that  they 
could  unite  the  profits  of  capital  with  the 
gains   of  labour — he   should  be   sorry  to 
leave  them  with  any  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint that  anything  in  the  law  prevented 
their  making  the  attempt.      He  had  look- 
ed lately  very  carefully  into  the  law  on 
that  subject,  and  he  found  that  the  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  Act  did  interpose  an  ob- 
stacle; and,  as  he  believed,  an  obstacle  which 
was  never  intended  by  its  framers,  to  the 
working  of  societies  of  that  description. 
If  it  had  been  enough  to  have  repealed 
that  portion  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
have   proposed   such   a    measure    to   the 
House.      But  he  found  also  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  further,  and  not  merely  to 
repeal  obstacles,  but  to  alter  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  partnership.     He 
was  not  there  to  pronounce  whether  that 
ought  to  be  done  or  not;    all  he  said  was, 
he  thought  it  a  very  grave  step,  and  a  very 
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serious  thing  for  Parliament  to  ^Te  auch 
encouragement  as  must  be  impued  from 
their  sanction  of  that  alteration.  The  Gt>- 
vemment  was  anxious,  however,  that  tlus 
question  should  be  carefully  considered  bj 
the  Commission  which  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  propose,  and  he  trasted  the  recom- 
mendations which  would  be  offered  would 
allow  of  sound  improvements,  and,  in  ease 
relief  should  be  denied,  present  the  reasons 
for  such  denial,  after  a  deliberate  and 
searching  inquiry.  The  other  complaint 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  was,  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  charters  of  limited  liabili^, 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  (Kr. 
Labouchere)  must  admit  those  expenses 
were  greater  than  he  wished.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session  con- 
siderably to  reduce  them— he  thought  hj 
one-fourth — ^but  he  was  in  hopes  that  di- 
minution would  have  been  greater,  and  he 
should  very  gladly  avail  himself  of  anj 
opportunity  which  might  offer,  further  to 
reduce  those  expenses.  The  case  instanced 
by  his  hon.  Friend  of  a  charter  having  cost 
1,200Z.,  was  not  likely  to  recur  again;  it 
was  a  peculiar  one;  the  provisions  were 
very  cumbrous,  and  therefore  the  fees  were 
more  than  ordinarily  heavy.  "With  r^rard 
to  the  other  modes  of  investment  or  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes,  he  need 
not  advert  to  them  at  any  length.  There 
was  one  mode  which  he  believed  was  as 
natural  to  the  human  heart  in  the  hum- 
blest as  in  the  most  exalted  rank;  he 
meant  the  acquisition  of  land.  He  believed 
the  Statutes  of  last  Session  had  verv  con- 
siderably facilitated  the  acquisition  oi  land, 
and  whoever  had  lived  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  small  parcels  of  land  were 
sold,  well  knew  the  great  desire  which  ex- 
isted amongst  the  humbler  classes  to  be- 
come possessed  of  however  small  a  portion. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  feeling  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  He  believed  it  added  to  the 
means,  the  happiness,  and  the  self-respect 
of  those  possessed  of  a  portion  of  the  soil 
of  the  country,  without  being  merely  the 
means  of  profitable  investment;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  rejoice  at  any  further 
facilities  being  given  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  among  the  humbler  classes.  Having 
alreadv  stated  to  the  House  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
issue  a  Commission  to  consider  the  whole 
law  of  partnership,  he  supposed  he  need 
not  go  further  into  that  question.  He 
thought  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act 
required  some  alteration;  it  had  effected 
great  good,  but  was  most  cumbrous. in  its 
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structure,  and  migbt  be  simplified  with 
advantage.  He  confidently  expected  some 
useful  improyements  would  result  from  the 
labours  of  the  Commissioners.  At  the 
same  time  his  own  opinion  led  him  to  hope 
that  the  result  of  those  labours  would  not 
overturn  those  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  law  of  partnership  rested,  suit- 
ed, as  he  considered  them  to  be,  to  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  the  country. 
The  QoTemment,  believing  that  the  time 
was  come  when  inquiry  ought  to  be  made, 
would  issue  a  Commission  for  the  purpose, 
as  being  more  suitable  than  a  Committee 
of  the  House;  and,  therefore,  he  trusted 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persist  in  his 
Motion,  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance now  given. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  that  the  satis- 
Isction  he  had  felt  at  the  announcement  of 
a  Commission  on  the  law  of  partnership 
had  been  considerably  qualified  by  the 
fact,  as  he  had  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  gravest  and  most 
serious  principle  involved  in  it,  namely,  un- 
limited liability,  would  not  be  approached. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  instructions  to 
the  Commission  would  be  of  the  most  un- 
restricted nature.  He  had  only  been  en- 
deavouring to  explain  his  own  sentiments 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  was  glad  to  hear  this 
avowal;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  weight  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  last  year  was  very  much  in 
favour  of  limited  liability  as  it  at  present 
existed  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Holland,  France,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mercial States  of  Germany. 

Mr.  head  lam  congratulated  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  moved  the  Resolution, 
that  there  was  a  good  hope  of  the  favour- 
able termination  of  his  exertions.  He  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  had  been  quite  fair  in  attri- 
buting to  the  hon.  Gentleman  a  desire  to 
encourage  the  investments  of  the  savings 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  schemes  of  a 
speculative  character.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man's object  was,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
poor  persons  to  obtain  capital  on  better 
terms,  with  which  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. In  1847,  he  (Mr.  Headlam)  had 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  companies  on  the 
principle  of  limited  partnership;  and  he 
was  still  of  opinion  that  that  principle 
would  be  much  more  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  such  companies  than  the  present. 


He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  existing 
law  of  partnership  did  not  act  well  upon 
a  wealthy  body,  either  as  regarded  the 
parties  themselves  or  their  creditors.  There 
was  no  tribunal  to  decide  between  partners 
except  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  even 
that  did  not  decide  for  the  disputes  of  a 
continuing  partnership,  so  that  there  was 
really  no  power  by  which  shareholders 
could  call  their  directors  to  account,  or 
settle  their  disputes  amongst  themselves; 
and,  even  if  they  submitted  to  a  disso- 
lution, the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery would  involve  a  ruinous  expense. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  was  so  embedded  in  our 
law  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think.  The  railway  companies,  the 
companies  which  had  charters,  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  were  all  founded  on 
the  opposite  principle;  and  it  was  acted 
upon  m  nearly  all  foreign  countries,  with- 
out causing  any  of  those  evils  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  anticipate 
from  its  adoption  at  home. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  said,  the  great 
question  with  the  working  classes  was  not 
generally  so  much  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  interest  they  obtained  upon  their 
savings,  as  the  certainty  that  they  could 
recover  them  whenever  they  pleased.  He 
thought  that  encouragement  to  the  associ- 
ations which  had  been  spoken  of  would  do 
much  injury  by  fostering  habits  of  specu- 
lation or  of  improvidence,  which  would  be 
sure  to  result  when  the  working  people 
found  that  the  savings  which  they  had 
hoarded  with  such  care  were  wasted  by 
imprudent  investments.  He  did  not  think, 
however,  that  there  would  be  any  great  or 
important  difficulty  in  giving  persons  de- 
sirous to  associate  together  with  a  small 
capital  the  means  of  settling  their  disputes 
inter  se,  the  want  of  which  he  believed 
formed  a  much  more  serious  obstacle  in 
such  associations  than  the  question  of 
limited  or  unlimited  liability.  He  begged 
therefore  most  earnestly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
the  Government  to  this  point.  If  the 
House  would  read  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  last  year,  they  would 
find  that  all  the  witnesses  considered  this 
their  chief  grievance;  and  it  was  in  fact 
a  grievance  which  had  created  more  dis- 
content amongst  the  working  classes  than 
any  other  whatever.  In  conclusion,  he 
felt  sure  that  the  importance  of  the  gene- 
ral question  would  secure  for  it  a  prompt 
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and  elii'?  ^ ::-::: ::on.  intimately  eonuected  '  wages.  Take  a  large  iiiac.irA>!C3Eiiic 
as  ::  ■»!*  ■r.:j.  :[i»j  proaperiiy  of  the  couu-  cem,  where  the  capitalist  ti»£  1.  lOi  jtsiWA 
izj  xz,l  .-.:  :.:^r^-  pru^rusi»  aiuuii<^st  the  !  in  his  eiuplojmeDt,  and  ic  ▼:>iiii£  lis  saa^ 
ci:::-;.  '  rally  fuund  that,  at  first  sizti:.  ^Jisn  ^vzift  a 

Hz..  '.  15IZN  «aid,  he  had  been  ap- ,  feeling  of  grievance  on  tL«  lan  if  rba 
p*:::i:c'I  .-  :i-r  C  urn  m  it  tee  last  year,  but  aa  :  great  multitude  of  working  zlol  :£ijk  -iupr 
he  v-a^s  ils^j  :aen  a  Member  uf  two  other '  should  be  receiving  wages,  wiSj&  :att  ^am- 
Co=:z::::'r«;:3  he  was  prevented  from  giving  tiilist  was  deriving  profit  frccL  lis  -laDiiiiL 
more  :Ii;i.-i  ,i  partial  attention  to  the  sub- ;  But,  on  analysis,  it  would  be  anmd.  diac 
Jef2t:  bi:  a.i  the  whulu  question  was  to  be ,  these  working  men  got  a  grus  tOaLziiiie 
ne:er7*=ii  u>  a  Com  mission,  and  us  the  sub-  of  the  profits  in  the  shape  of  vn^vs..  irnilfi 
jeet  vxi  oae  -•rliich  had  oceupied  considera-    the  concern  was  manag^  bj  nmi  zvn 

•    •  •  •  t  •■  ill  It  *.1*A«1  fli  TT*'  ** 


bi-7  i:*.er.:ii>n  in  the  cuiiiniereitil  world,  ho  lilo  capitalist,  than  they  would  ia  x  :iiBnr 
sho'^  •!  \.'\fi  to  bay  «jiie  or  two  words  upon  '  wen.^  joint-stock  partners,  who  eitMsui  dior 
i:.  H<:  did  not  intmd  to  refer  to  the  Iricul  own  tnuiiager,  and  share  the  pcuma  of  du 
*ei\Krr,*iut  of  purtniTHliip.H,  for  there  was  Htock.  lie  was  decidedly  of  ^uiniiHL  "has 
oa^  'rirar;':h  of  the  qucntioii  which  wim  a  totul  '  the  working  classes  had  nothinx  ^  puLTr 
U?ii  '/M*;.  Nu  doubt  there  was  a  ^teat  upHottiiig  the  present  system  ot'  MeeDr,  in. 
:^!-:vancc  in  the  want  of  Home  more  sum-  ;  which  the  profits  and  stock  w^ns  "Zi 
mary  mf»*Ui  of  settling  disputes  between  aiul  the  labour  and  wages  to  anociijs: 
partnf^rs.  Ttiat  wus  a  mutter,  however,  <  while  holding  this  opinion,  he  waft  ior  jrr> 
which  h»:  left  to  the  le^iiUjentlemen;  but  the  i  iiig  to  the  working  classes  the  r 
qu^^ti'iii  fi!*  limited  liability  was  one  u|>on  ,  port  unity  of  trying  experiments  : 
whioh  Ciifiimorcial  men  ought  to  be  eon- |  selves.  And  so  long  as  they  were  3 
ailr^ii.  Sh'*,  ih':  remarket  of  the  hon.  I  or  deprived  of  facilities  for 
(i^.r*iif:T.i^u  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith),  who^e  opin-  j«>int<Hto<'k  associations — so  lon^  js  m 
itifx  w.%.4  c/^rtainiy  »:ntitl€;d  to  great  weight '  cles  t>ero  put  in  the  way  of  vn&  xw 
upi'^ri  ^.'j:T:'n^rci;il  Aubji:<:tH,  were  adverse  to  \  eiiornious  trouble  and  coat  of  au^ 
tI'i«jH«:  KUZf'.eiAiUKtl  by  th»?  ntajority  of  com-  !  Acts  of  Parliament  or  charters— a 
mr^rci.il  rurn.  auil  th«:  ohnftrvutiohs  of  the  -  the  sense  of  grievance  would  he  id  hl 
f:j(*:  r.'.n.  »/':ri!ir;mari  fMr.  Labouch<*re)  their  minds,  and  they  could  nui:  w  i 
A^'.i-.'.wf'.d  to  £^ii  in  th»:  hmiiK  direction;  but  suadc*<]  that  thcy  would  not  eajtiY  j 
ii»:i*.;.r:v  h-*  nor  thfc  e«jriini«:r(:I.il  nien  whom  adv  uitugeA  provided  they  were  aJuwoiL  :u 
r.t*  Liif  h»^r;ri  ^uU:  i/t  contult,  eould  hue.  any  carry  on  their  business  on  the  co-opisraa'^ 
vi..;ii  .•■■::i.:.;a  why  this  ftoiifitrv  should  be  an  -vstfriu  alluded  to.  With  reffani u  :ae  jctnr 
•*::*: I ;r,*i  1,11  :•>  thr-:  r^riit  of  th<i  comrn  :rci>ii  branch  of  the  question,  privaa  inrmifr- 
Tor.i;  v>.ii  r»i*iri  no  th**  q'u:<?ti'jnof  limit^.-d  "slilp^,  he  wan  an  advocate  for  tin*  sy^oiOL 
ir  in.i;i:.:f*ii  l:.iijul".T.  Th*i  qu<^^tion  ill-  i^:'  lifiiitftd  liability.  There  woold.  le  ""ir^ 
^'.limi  '.^ei:  !r.-w  *  vo  :)rorio4i:iori.<,  nanci-^iv.  -THiiit  aiiv^n^z».*  in  allowinjr  aa  imilvTiUDik 
Hi  .z  ."i'ri.-'iiid  ■•ii.i:-4T:..iik  i:om pan  1.5a  ar.-i  p.;'-»t;--.!ri.:'  capital  to  place  ac  cai£  iisauhol. 
ir-iri*  p:urniiriii:^:4:  ins  ii'i  iMjuIiI  u»^7.*r  -.:  .\  piirtr;;r  wLo  had  noc  capicaL 'luc  "riu 
leis  vi-'  in-'  r.-^iii  la^^.'wr  'it  j:'*n:kmen.  r.;iii  -kllL  \  ovrtaln  amoonc.  en.  woiini  m 
je::i;uit*  -iiit^  liui  -sanJ:.!!.  }i;'v-tr.  .md  in-  ihoi:!-!  ririitsi?-*  .i  ihare  ot  the  zrids -it  aa 
liiene:^  *niii;!ri  n  "iia.:  Z:»u»ii :.)  ::vrrr  tn.*ir  b«L-i::t*s.«.  Acl^jCliia^  to  the  gciaiaic  Zinr- 
3 ill.  rjiiMUiL  Hi rjiu  I  ir-^'irt!!"  Tiifi!!i  -Jit2v  lirtii  "air,  .1  man  puusiitr  any  pur^ua  ir  iis 
Lenii^iL  M  nuuijit-r  jiiii^iihiuiii  Tiio  jad  loc  !:iDi:.ii  ,2,'*)  iiiv  I'l.njcerrL.  .ud  rww^inc  & 
3ii»i"»^.  .iiin  7...'  «  /'    ir  1  ..  j;«.^  -v*tii -vineii  -.)    ilia^-r  ii:  :i:e»  Tr.di:*.  was  liiibui  ^  ie  v'Juih 


miu^TTiiiiiiip  h;r  v.-^it;  miny*'!  jy*  iL."n  mes.    2Li:r'iu  mdfieiisf.     'I a  ^e  'r<incmini&  saiL  xl 
3ii*  ••-Ull   uls  iht  T-ta  "He  -e»T  if  -limnuoir    ir^.az  mn  if  JuziHPJua.  liiif  iyjcam  jc  imiif- 


i^t--.•u:-;*;:.■::^    i-u.-n   lit?    lun.    A-munr  :.jr    -jis.  'iinz  utm    jf  m^mnr^.   3n*a    jc  xast- 
^}irr^*i-=-,  -.r*     li-    T'-jif'-     nui    vJiuie-L   'n.     -icTir    n^'inr^jr?.  ^us«  ^'lu    lad  ~iu    siiil 
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in   the  profits  of  the  husiness,  which  he 
would  not  do  under  the  present  law,  know- 
ing that  the  whole  amount  of  his  capital 
would  he  at  risk,  and  responsihle  for  the 
conduct  of  the  husiness  carried  on  hj  the 
acting  partners.     It  was  said,  that  by  a 
system  of  limited  responsibility  the  com- 
mercial world  would  be  deceived,  and  the 
people  would  be  induced  to  trust  a  concern 
carried  on  under  this  system,  because  they 
knew  a  certain  rich  man  had  a  share  in  the 
business,  and  would  thereby  incur  a  loss, 
owing  to  their  undue  confidence.    What  did 
this  argument  amount  to  ?     It  proclaimed 
that  the  commercial  world,  the  great  bank- 
era,  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  were  not 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to 
judge  whether  people  were  trustworthy  or 
not.    On  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  he 
belieTed,  it  was  customary  to  advertise  the 
names  of  the  partners  who  advanced  capital 
to  a  concern,  and  the  amount  they  ad- 
vanced.   Thus  the  whole  commercial  world 
knew   what  they   were   trusting.      They 
trusted  perhaps  two  or  three  young  men, 
who  were  the  gerants,  as  they  were  called, 
in  carrying  on  the  business;  they  trusted 
to  the  character  and  skill  of  those,  and 
also  to  the  10,0002.  or  20,000Z.  that  might 
be  known  to  be  advanced  by  a  partner  who 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  not  actually  responsible  beyond  the 
amount  of  his  advance.     They  knew  that 
these  young  men  were  liable  to  the  whole 
extent  of  their  fortune;   they  knew  what 
security  they  possessed;   and  if,  knowing 
all  this,  they  choose  to  give  credit  unduly, 
it  was  their  own  fault,  and  they  must  take 
the  consequences.     That  House  had   no 
need  to  legislate  to  protect  the  very  intel- 
ligent people  on  the  other  side  of  Temple- 
bar  from  losing  their  property  by  giving 
too  easy  credit.     That  was  a  matter  which 
might  fairly  be  left   to  themselves.     He 
argued  in  favour  of  this  system,  because 
be  thought  it  would  diffuse  capital  in  this 
oountry.     It  would  tend  to  attract  capital 
from  the  wealthy  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
senring  and  meritorious  persons  who  could 
give  profitable  employment  to  that  capital. 
It    was  said  there  was  always  plenty   of 
capital  to  be  had  by  anybody  in  this  coun- 
try.    There    was,   no    doubt,    plenty   of 
capital  in  few  hands;    but  there  was   a 
great  want   of   difi'usion  of   capital;    and 
there  was  a  greater  inequality  of  fortune 
in  this  country  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.     He  would   not  pass   any  law  to 
forcibly  diffuse  capital,  but  he  would  re- 
move every  obstacle  which  prevented  it 


diffusing    itself.     The    complaint   of    the 
present  law  was,  that  it  stood  in  the  way 
of  transactions  between  man  and  man;  it 
prevented  the  marriage  of  skill  and  capital 
by  means  of   limited  liability;  it  forbade 
the  banns  between  them  in  this  matter. 
Let  skilful  and  industrious  men  who  want- 
ed  capital  be    left    to   make  their   own 
arrangements;  and  so  long  as  they  made 
public  their  bargains,  there  could  be  no 
complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  trusted 
them.     A   most   intelligent   witness,  Mr. 
Commissioner  Fane,  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year,  went  still  further,   and 
thought  he  had  impregnable  ground  for 
the  position  he  took  up.     He  argued  in 
favour  of  limited  liability,  even  when  there 
was  no  publication  of  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  the  parties;  he  said  that  if 
parties  liked  to  make  a  private  contract, 
if  people  knew  that   they  were   tins  ting 
A,  £,  and  C,  they  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  D,  who  was  behind  the  scenes, 
had  made  a  private  bargain  to  share  in 
the  profits.     But,  without  insisting  on  this 
view  of  the  subject,  he  contended  that  in 
the   other   species  of  partnership,  where 
full  publicity  was  given  to  the  terms,  and 
where  the  public  knew  whom  they  were 
trusting,  they  would  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  complain  if  they  lost  their  money 
by  undue  confidence.     What   we   wanted 
in  this  country  was  greater  facility  for  the 
employment  of  capital — greater  facilities 
for  those  possessing  capital  to  employ  it. 
He  knew  that  in  some  parts  of  the  City 
there  was  a  strong  feeling   against  this 
system.     One   day  when  he  was   absent 
from  the  Committee  last  year,  Mr.  Cotton, 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  others,  had 
expressed   a  hostile   feeling  towards  the 
system  of  limited  liability;  but  there  was 
a  total  absence  of  argument  on  the  part 
of    these  gentlemen   when  their  reasons 
were  brought  to   the   test.      They  gave 
their   opinion;    that   opinion   might  have 
been  a  prejudice,  or  it  might  have  been 
something  derived  from  other  people.    But 
let   hon.   Gentlemen  weigh  the  evidence, 
and  they  would  find  on  the  side  of  those 
who  argued  for  limited  liability,  reasons, 
facts,  arguments,  and  strong   principles; 
and  on  the  other  side  something  very  like 
arbitrary  opinions,  the  dicta  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  decide  the  course  of  the  market 
by  their  will  and  word,  and  not  accustomed 
to  give  reasons  for  what  they  did.     He 
thought  the  great  capitalists  of  the  City 
took  a   wrong  view  of  this  matter.     It 
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would  be  more  profitable  to  them  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  inreBting  capital  in  the 
coocerDs  which  would  certaiulj  be  opened 
bj  an  alteration  of  the  laws  of  partner- 
ship, than  to  have  their  money  lying  at 
1  or  1 1  per  cent.  At  present  capital  was 
damm^  up,  and  instead  of  gradually  dif- 
fusing itself  in  fertilising  streams,  it  occa- 
sionally devastated  its  banks,  and  produced 
ruin  and  misery  through  the  whole  field  of 
commercial  enterprise,  instead  of  advan- 
tage. Let  them  offer  every  facility  they 
could  for  the  investment  of  capital,  or,  at 
least,  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  fair  investment;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever  the  great  capitalists  of 
the  country  would  derive  quite  as  much 
advantage  from  the  alteration  of  the  law 
as  any  other  class  of  the  community.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 
He  thought  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  refer 
the  subject  to  a  Commission,  was  the  best 
eonne  that  could  be  taken.  The  whole 
^oestlon  was  contained  in  that  of  the  law 
m  partoershtp  and  limited  liability;  and 
the  hon.  Mower  would  not  serve  his  pur- 
pose by  poshing  his  question  into  any  more 
▼ague  field  of  inquiry.  A  full  investiga- 
tkpo  was  the  great  object  in  view;  and, 
fr^/tvjthstaoding  the  many  difiiculties  he 
hiA  hjfud  to  eontend  with,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
tjuui  laight  c<msole  himself  with  having 
aiready  eonferred  great  advantages  upon 
t«*e  eocom^rretal  woHd. 

Mi:.  HOTHERON'  feared  that  the  hum- 
tier  elaaset,  for  whom  the  hon.  Member 
(^  HLrewsbufT  ^Mr.  Slaney)  had  appeal- 
ed Uj  tLe  House*  would  after  the  Commis- 
cm  be  as  far  from  their  object  as  they 
were  as  the  present  moment.     He  quite 
ajgre<bd  that  UDJiiQited  liability  deterred  the 
mkmg  capital  in  eooeems;   but  in  that 
queadoo  those  ytfim  were  not  at  all  in- 
ierei^ted.     T)ie  real  grievance  with  them 
was  not  the  risk  of  their  small  capital,  but . 
the  absence  of  some  means  of  adjusting 
disputes  among  thems^ves,  and  to  the  laws 
for  regulating  friendly  sodeties  they  must 
look  for  the  means  of  affording  a  remedy. 
He    believed    that  co-operative   societies : 
would  do  well  in  looking  to  the  enactments  ' 
contained  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts, 
for  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. , 
With  regard  to  the  law  of  partnership,  he 
must  repeat  the  opinion  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed  before  the   Committee,  that  the 
best  way  of  giving  the  go-by  to  partner-  • 
ships  m  the  nature  of  e(M>permtive  societies  . 
Mr.  Cobdcn  ' 


was  by  enconrmging  persomi  who  bad  small 
capitals  to  advance  them  to  partnenhipa 
by  way  of  loan,  and  to  pass  an  enaotmeni 
authorising  interest  to  be  paid  thereoo  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  profit 
realised.  What  his  hon.  Friend  aimed  ai 
would  be  best  carried  out  by  these  meant. 

Mr.  EWART  hoped  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  supposing  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  intended  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the 
law  of  partnership.  He  was  anuoaa* 
however,  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
question  of  limited  or  unlimited  liability 
was  not  interesting  merely  to  a  particolar 
class  of  society,  but  was  a  principle  of  g»» 
neral  application.  Capital  was  constantly 
struggling  to  break  the  bonds  which  bewt 
it,  and  they  said  that  railway  companies  and 
other  undertaking  were  baaed  upon  the 
system  of  limited  liabili^.  Therelbie. 
the  law  of  limited  liability  in  partnerBlu|M 
was  not  so  alien  to  the  practice  o£  tins 
country  as  had  be«i  represented.  In 
America  and  other  countries  parties  looked 
to  the  amount  of  capital  aubscribed,  and 
not  to  the  names  of  Uie  proprietors.  Why 
should  not  they  do  the  same  h&re  ?  He 
rejoiced  to  see  the  probability  of  some  prae- 
tical  result  being  now  attained  from  ^a 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  T.  baring  would  not  have  tres- 
passed upon  the  House,  but  for  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden).  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  limited  liability  in  the  ease  of 
the  poor  would  be,  if  not  prodoetive  of  in- 
jury, at  least  of  very  doubtfiEd  advantage; 
but  then  he  urged  that  the  Hoose  shoold 
at  once  decide  in  favour  of  limited  liability 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  for  trading 
concerns.  Why.  the  very  objeet  «f  the 
Commission  to  be  appointed  waa  to  make 
inquiry,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  upon  the  subject;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  prejudged  Uie  qnestton, 
and  contended  that  i^  the  argomenta  were 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  He  (Mr.  T.  Be- 
ring) admitted  that  it  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  decide-— there  was  something  to 
look  at  on  both  sides.  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  on  looking  at  the  eridence 
taken  before  the  Committee,  he  found  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  Temple- 
bar  urged  their  opinion  without  one  word 
of  argument;  that  there  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  wish  of  men  accustomed  to  the 
arbitrary  dictation  of  the  em|doym«it  of 
capital.     He  shoold  have  thoi^httiie  hon. 
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Gentleman  was  treading  on  rather  tender 
ground  when  he  alluded  to  the  arhitrarj 
dictation  of  the  employment  of  capital. 
He  must  have  forgotten  that  he  himself 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  heen  a 
partj  to  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
there  should  be  an  employment  of  capital 
for  particular  purposes.  And  then  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  was  for  perfect  freedom  of 
capital.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  said  no  argument  had  been 
brought  forward  on  that  side,  that  limited 
liability  might  be  defended  in  one  country, 
and  in  one  state  of  the  circulation  of  capital, 
and  mi^htnot  be  wanted  in  another.  They 
might  have  France,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  eapital,  but  a  limited  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  where  people  would  not  embark  their 
capital  in  business  without  limited  liability; 
or  thej  might  have  America,  where  there 
was  nmimited  enterprise,  but  limited  capi- 
tal ;  and  then  oamc  the  want  of  the  union 
of  capital  contributed  from  a  variety  of 
quarters  for  purposes  of  commerce;  and 
there  partnerships  with  limited  liability 
might  prove  useful.  But  in  this  country 
thej  aurely  had  enough  of  capital,  and  no 
Wftnt  of  enterprise;  and  if  he  were  to  say 
why  we  did  not  require  limited  liability, 
be  would  ask  whether  the  competition  in 
ererj  branch  of  trade  and  commerce  was 
not  so  great  as  to  have  reduced  profits  to 
ibc  lowest  scale;  and  whether  they  could 
baTC  any  better  proof  that  there  was  no 
want  of  the  diffusion  of  capital  than  the 
Tory  small  profits  that  existed  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  ''  Marry  capital  with  en- 
terprise ;  take  some  fat  easy  man,  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  join  him  with  one  or 
Biore  active  men  of  business  who  has  plenty 
of  enterprise."  He  was  afraid,  however, 
the  fruits  of  that  legitimate  union  would 
oot  be  so  favourable  to  trade  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed.  He  rather  believed 
that  when  a  man  with  no  money  united  in 
this  way  with  a  rich  man,  the  poor  partner 
haring  only  skill  and  enterprise,  and  no 
capiUd  to  lose,  the  rich  man  having  money 
bat  no  responsibility  in  the  business,  and 
BO  character  to  lose,  the  result  would  be 
that  in  cases  of  failure  the  man  whose 
diaracter  was  at  stake  lost  no  money,  and 
the  man  whose  money  was  at  stake  had 
•tUl  an  unblemished  character.  What  was 
necessary  for  credit  in  this  country  was, 
that  the  man  with  the  money  should  bo 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  they  ought  never  to  do  away  with 
that  which  fixed  in  the  right  quarter  that 
aaoouit  of  censure  which  to  a  certain  dc* 
giee  attached  to  the  man  that  failed  ini 


business.  He  did  not  mean  to  have  said 
anything  on  this  question,  but  could  not 
allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  taunt  those 
who  held  these  views  with  going  before  the 
Committee,  and  not  having  a  shadow  of 
ground  for  the  opinion  they  entertained. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  it  was  a  difficult 
subject — that  it  was  an  open  question,  and 
if  the  result  of  this  Commission  was  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill,  he  very  much  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  possible  to  guard 
against  frauds.  It  was  very  doubtful  in- 
deed, whether,  in  the  present  state  of  trade 
in  this  country,  any  fresh  stimulus  to  enter- 
prise was  required.  Another  point  to  be 
considered  was,  that  they  might  have 
great  commercial  companies  established 
with  limited  liability,  and  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  these  large  companies 
underselling  and  crushing  all  the  small 
traders 

Mr.  TRE lawny  said,  he  had  read 
the  blue  book  on  the  subject,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
approached  with  great  caution.  There 
was,  however,  an  instance  in  which  the 
principle  of  limited  liability  was  in  actual 
operation  to  a  great  extent.  In  Cornwall, 
under  what  was  called  the  cost-book  prin- 
ciple, thousands  of  shares  in  mines  were 
held  without  any  liability  beyond  their 
amount,  and  were  transferred  with  facility. 
This  system  had  been  at  work  in  that  part 
of  England  for  years,  was  generally  well 
understood,  and  was  not  found  to  have  oc- 
casioned any  evil.  His  opinion  was,  that, 
if  a  Commission  were  appointed,  it  ought 
also  to  inquire  into  the  banking  laws,  be- 
cause the  subject,  as  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury's  Mo- 
tion, was  apt  to  lead  the  working  classes  to 
form  expectations  of  millennial  happiness 
which  could  never  be  realised.  There 
was,  at  the  present  time,  too  much  already 
of  this  spirit  abroad;  and  it  was  owing, 
he  believed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  subjects  were  debated 
in  that  House.  Protectionism,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  sort  of  socialism  in  disguise, 
founded  on  the  doctrine  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  foster  one  trade  because  it  was 
better  than  other  trades — an  idea  ana- 
logous to  that  of  socialist  co-operation — as 
much  so  as  the  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc 
or  Cabet.  Tho  House  fostered  socialist 
views  too  much,  and  then  wondered  at  the 
fruits  that  they  produced.  The  present 
strike  of  the  engineers  had  arisen  from 
the  support  given  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  to  the  Fac- 
tory Bill.     He  believed  that  those  two  cir- 
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cumstances  were  as  much  cause  and  effect 
as  any  two  facts  which  bore  that  relation  to 
each  other.  He  warned  the  labouring 
classes  not  to  compete  with  capitalists, 
under  the  delusive  idea  of  realising  a  mil- 
lennial happiness. 

Mr.  SLANEY,  in  reply,  thanked  the 
House  for  the  kind  notice  which  had  been 
taken  of  his  own  humble  exertions  in  the 
matter,  and  he  wished  to  say  that  his  Mo- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  working  classes, 
but  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles to  investment  which  pressed  upon 
all  classes.  He  was  glad  the  Government 
had  conceded  an  inquiry;  and,  although  he 
knew  that  men  of  the  gi-eatcst  abilities 
entertained  different  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  great  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  Ue  should  therefore  depend  upon 
the  promise  of  the  Government  to  issue  a 
Commission  for  that  purpose,  and  would 
beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

DUTY  ON  CARRIAGES. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS,  in  moving, 
pursuant  to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  modify  the  duty  on  Carriages,  said 
that  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  in 
future  only  three  classes  or  rates  of  pay- 
ment, instead  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
now  enforced.  His  proposition  was  for  a 
duty  of.  31.  for  four-wlieeled  carriages 
drawn  by  two  horses,  21,  for  four-wheeled 
carriages  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  11,  for 
two-wheeled  carriages.  That  was  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit 
to  the  House,  though  not  as  a  volunteer, 
for  the  fact  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
coachmakers  throughout  the  kingdom 
complained  that  their  trade  was  deeply 
depressed,  as  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  well  aware,  from  the 
numeroTis  petitions  on  the  subject  that  had 
reached  him.  He  (Sir  De  L,  Evans)  had, 
however,  only  been  selected  as  the  organ 
of  their  complaints,  because  the  greater 
number  of  the  coachmakers  carried  on 
business  in  the  city  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  represent.  At  this  period  of 
the  evening,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  House,  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
speak  at  any  length  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  he  would  refer  but  to  one  point 
to  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this 
tax,  and  that  was  the  duty  on  four-wheeled 
carriages  let  to  hire.  In  the  whole  king- 
dom there  were  a  thousand  coachmakers, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tax 
which  was  imposed,  only  507  carriages 
last  year,   and   461   carriages  this  year, 


were  let  to  hire  throughout  the  eoimtry. 
The  duty  from  this  source  amounted  last 
year  to  3,041^^  and  this  year  only  to 
2,7602.,  which,  deducting  the  expense  of 
collection,  would  probably  not  bring  in 
more  than  1,5002.  to  the  Excheqoer. 
Now,  what  was  the  reason  that  the  tax 
fell  off  so  from  year  to  year  ?  The  tax 
was  61,  a  year;  but  as  that  tax  was  pay- 
able if  the  carriage  were  hired  but  for  a 
single  day,  and  the  average  time  of  letting 
was  not  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year,  in  point  of  fact  the  coachmaker  paid 
at  the  rate  of  252.  yearly.  The  party 
hiring  the  carriage — the  consumer,  if  he 
might  use  the  expression — had  of  course 
to  pay  the  tax  ultimately,  and  he  beUeyed 
that  this  was  the  only  thing  manufactnred 
in  this  country,  except  hair  powder,  which 
paid  an  annual  tax.  If  there  were  no 
other  grievance  than  this  of  which  the 
coachmakers  had  to  comphun,  it  would 
be  one  for  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  For  thirteen 
years  successively  this  tax  had  fallen 
from  10,0002.  till  it  reached  its  present 
amount.  With  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  general  increase  of  prosperity, 
this  item  of  taxation  exhibited  a  decrease 
year  after  year.  That  would  serve  to  show 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  tax  itself.  The  presept  rates  of  dntT 
on  carriages  varied  from  about  92.  to  ll. 
and  some  shillings;  and  there  were  a  va* 
riety  of  exemptions,  which  led  to  all  sorts 
of  frauds  and  evasions,  or  at  any  rate  to 
a  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 
There  were  four  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  duties  on  carriages  were  im- 
posed; and  as  the  clauses  contained  a 
great  variety  of  exemptions,  there  were» 
consequently,  all  sorts  of  evasions  and 
frauds  practised.  For  instance,  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  with  wheels  of  less 
than  30  inches  in  diameter,  drawn  by 
mules  or  ponies  of  less  than  12  hands  in 
height,  were  exempt  from  duty.  This 
was  intended  for  the  relief  of  persons  in 
humble  circumstances;  but  the  advertise- 
ments respecting  *'  brilliant  pony  equipages 
under  tax,"  which  were  so  plenttfully  in- 
serted in  the  newspapers,  showed  that 
these  were  not  the  persons  who  profited  by 
the  exemption.  Then  there  was  the  dog- 
cart exemption,  which  flourished  most  ex- 
tensively, many  noblemen,  and  even,  as 
he  was  told,  members  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  availing  themselves  of  it.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  show  a  receipt  from  the 
builder  for  211,  to  the  surveyor,  and  to 
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have  the  name  of  the  owner  painted  on 
the  cart,  and  the  thing  was  done.  But  it 
■o  happened  that  a  dog-cart,  with  springs, 
eould  not  he  huilt  for  21/.;  and  thousands 
on  thousands  of  cases  occurred  in  which 
parties  exerted,  and  successfully  exerted, 
iheir  ingenuity  to  evade  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  31.  bs.  Sometimes  a  dog-cart, 
which  could  not  he  made  under  401.,  was 
Bold  for  211.,  hnt  then  19/.  was  given  for 
a  whip.  Sometimes  the  gentleman  who 
ordered  the  drag  would  not  pay  more  than 
the  legal  price  himself,  hut  his  wife  would 


take  care  that  the  tradesman  did  not  suffer,  j  told  that  the  estimated  loss  of  500,000/. 


In  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  unjust  of 
the  direct  taxes — taxes  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  unpopular  with  hon.  Members 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House, 
though  some  time  ago  they  directed  their 
principal  energies  against  indirect  taxation 
—one  of  the  most  unjust  of  the  direct 
taxes,  was  the  duty  on  stamps  upon  con- 
veyances. He  had,  therefore,  made  a  pro- 
posal to  effect  some  reduction  in  that  par- 
ticular; but  the  House  thought  proper  to 
carry  that  reduction  a  good  desJ  further 
than  he  had  himself  proposed,  and  he  was 


The  House  was  about  to  deprive  the  elec- 
tors of  St.  Albans  of  their  franchise  for 
aeptennial  corruption;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
cheqner  was  unwittingly  causing  corrup- 
tion annnallj  a  hundredfold  greater  than 
committed  in  that  unfortunate  borough. 


under  this  head  was  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  revenue  would  not  suffer  a 
loss  of  half  that  amount.  Now,  the  loss 
on  the  first  complete  year  of  the  reduced 
duty  was  497,000/.  Calculations  so  very 
accurate  as  this  could  not  always  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  result  served  to  show 
He  trostedy  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  ( that  the  officers  of  the  tax  department 
Gentleman  would  take  this  matter  into  his  I  were  more  correct  in  their  estimates  than 
eonnderation,  and  allow  him  to  introduce  |  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House,  He  quite 
this  Bill.  He  believed  that  the  rates  of  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  in  many  re- 
dntj  which  he  proposed,  would  yield  as  :  spects  to  alter  the  mode  in  which  the  car- 
mneh  revenue  as  was  now  produced  from  riage  tax  was  imposed;  but  that  could  not 
ihoM  ionree,  while  at  the  same  time  thirty- ,  be  done  without  resorting  to  one  of  two 
Mgfat  different  classes  of  skilled  artificers  alternatives — either  by  submitting  to  a 
would  obtain  greatly  increased  employ- .  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  or  by  bring- 
ment.  ing  under  taxation  a  large  class  of  carriages 

Mb.   W.    WILLIAMS    seconded    the   which  at  present  did  not  pay  any  duty. 
Motion.  The  least  sum  which  would  be  lost  to  the 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCIIE-   revenue,  if  tbe  rates  proposed  by  his  hon. 
QUER  said,  he  was  afraid  that  he  could    Friend  were  adopted,  would  be  200,000/., 
not  at  present  agree  to  the  Motion  of  his   assuming   that   only    the    carriages   now 
lion,  and   gallant  Friend.      At  the  same   taxed  would  be  liable.  What  amount  would 
tiiiio  he  must  do  him   the  justice  to  say    be  received  if  other  carriages  not  now  pay- 
that  he  had  very  fairly  stated  his  case;    iug  duty  were  charged,  would  be  matter 
and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)   for  speculation.     Among  those  who  were 
■honld  not  speak  the  truth  if  he  did  not ;  now  exempted  were  a  large   number  of 
admit  that  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in    persons  who  had  market  carts — a  class  of 
tihtt  operation  of  the  tax  which  was  not  at  all   carriages  which  had  increased  to  an  enor- 
— iiiifnrtorj      He  also  must  say  that  of  all   mous  extent,  but  which  would  be  taxed  if 
tiie  farions  persons  who  had  done  him  the   his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  proposal  were 
to  wait  on  him  to  ask  for  a  revision   adopted  by  the  House.     At  the  same  time 
reduction  of  taxation,  no  persons  had   he  was  satisfied  that  the  opposition  to  the 
fsirer  statement  than  those  who  had   modification  of  the  tax  which  his  hon.  and 
•eked  for  the  reduction  of  the  carriage  duty,    learned  Friend  proposed,  would  be  greater 
Ho  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  cal-  ■  than  he  anticipated;  because  he  had  seen 
eobUioDS  which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend   several  deputations  on  the  subject,  and  he 
had  BMde  as  to  the  amount  which  would  ,  knew  that  the  feeling  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
ke  teeeired  if  the  proposed  rates  were  sub-   land  was  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the 
idtiited,  were  quite  justified  by  the  infor-   modification  and  extension  of  the  tax  as  it 
■■lion  which  he  had  obtained.     He  hardlv   was  in  the  north.      He  could  not,  there- 
nnienibered  any  proposed  reduction  of  tax-   fore,  agree  to  a  plan  which  he  believed 
•tioo,  on  making  which  he  had  not  been    would  entail   a   considerable   loss   to   the 
told  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  mat-   revenue;    and   certainly,   in    the   present 
tv,  and  that  in  the  end  the  tax  would   state  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the  year, 
a  much  larger  amount  than  before.  ■  with   the   unascertained   duration   of  the 
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war  that  was  going  on  in  South  Africa, 
he  rerj  much  doubted  whether  he  should 
be  able  to  afibrd  any  money  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  He  thought  it  would, 
under  such  circumataneea,  be  extremely 
premature  to  sacrifice  revenue  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200,000/.,  as  he  should  be  obliged 
to  do  if  he  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  The  proposition 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  not  the 
only  one  for  the  reduction  of  taxation  that 
stood  upon  the  paper  this  evening.  The 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr.  Headlam)  had  a  proposal  to  get  rid 
of  the  duty  on  stamp  receipts,  which  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  130,000^.;  and 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice of  rerenue  to  the  extent  of  200,000{. 
at  least,  so  that  the  two  schemes  would 
not  cost  less  than  between  300,000/.  and 
400,000/.;  he  hoped,  therefore,  the  House 
would  concur  with  him  in  giving  his  ne- 
gative to  the  Motion.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  that  if  the 
state  of  the  revenue  would  allow  of  it,  some 
modification  of  this  tax  might  form  a  fair 
subject  of  consideration;  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  vote  away  taxes  in  this  man- 
ner which  might  produce  a  deficiency  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  any  rate  might 
fritter  away  a  surplus  that  might  be 
better  employed.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  reject  this  proposi- 
tion, and  wait  till  the  financial  statement 
of  the  year  was  laid  before  them  before 
they  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
revenue. 

Bib  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  was 
greatly  disappointed  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  again  advised  hon. 
Members  not  to  commit  themselves  till  he 
brought  in  the  Budget.  So  he  used  to  tell 
them  with  regard  to  the  window  duties;  but 
the  House  persevered,  and  they  smashed 
the  window  duties,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  ere  long  they  would  do  the  same  with 
the  carriage  duties.  Let  them  look  at  the 
question  in  a  moral  and  economical  point 
of  view.  In  the  library  of  the  House 
were  numerous  blue  books,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  appeals  against  this  tax  that 
had  been  made  from  time  to  time;  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  all  sorts  of  evasions 
were  continually  had  recourse  to  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tax.  And  then  let  the  House 
consider  the  expense  of  all  the  trials  and 
appeals  that  were  continually  taking  place. 
The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


quer  talked  of  the  loss  of  revenue  thai  he 
would  sustain;  but  if  he  balanced  that  loaa 
by  the  saving  that  would  be  effiacted  in 
getting  rid  of  appeals,  and  of  the  nomerooa 
staff  of  surveyors  that  were  now  employed 
to  watch  evasion  of  the  law,  he  womd  aee 
that  the  loss  on  the  one  side  was  halanoed 
by  the  saving  on  the  other. 

Mb.  AGLIONBT  regretted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dealt  in  asaer- 
tion  rather  than  in  argument.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asserted  that  the  re- 
venue would  lose  200,000/.  if  this  meaaore 
were  passed,  but  he  had  not  stated  to  the 
House  how  he  arrived  at  that  coneliUMm. 
All  that  the  ri|^t  hon.  Gentleman  had  to 
do  was  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  poinids» 
shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view;  hot  the 
House  of  Commons  had  a  right  to  eonaider 
the  morality  of  it  At  present^  the  law  oo 
this  subject  was  so  vague  and  mixed  up 
with  so  many  l^;al  tenns,  that  aeaieely 
any  person  could  understand  what  his 
rights  were  under  it;  and,  to  aToid  the 
difficulties  and  frauds  that  occurred  in  con- 
sequence, he  thought  this  Bill  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  in,  unlesa  it  eoold 
be  clearly  proved  that  it  would  oecaaioii  a 
diminution  of  the  revenue.  Now»  he  (Mr. 
Aglionby)  believed  that  by  the  pit^eaitioa 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans),  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. He  believed  that  if  a  I/,  tax  was 
levied  on  all  spring  carts  alike,  the  fisrmers 
would  gladly  pay  it,  and  the  revenue  would 
be  greatly  benefited.  [Sir  Db  L.  Etavs: 
But  I  don't  propose  to  tax  the  &nners.l 
He  certainly  understood  that  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  exempted  nobody — that 
there  was  to  be  one  uniform  tax  on  alL 
That,  at  all  events,  was  his  propoaitum; 
and  he  believed  that  farmers  using  spring 
carts  to  go  to  market  would  not  object  to 
pay  the  tax;  the  complaint  was  that  those 
who  were  able  to  pay  did  not  pay. 

Sir  De  lacy  EVANS  explained  that 
he  proposed  in  this  measure  to  oontinne 
the  exemption  of  all  bond  Jide  spring  earts 
used  by  farmers  and  town  traders. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  his  only  objection  to  the 
Motion  was,  that  the  revenue  would  auffier. 
Now,  the  coachomkers  had  issued  a  pam- 
phlet to  show  that  instead  of  suffering,  the 
revenue  would  gain  by  this  modification. 
Neither  did  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans),  as  he  (Mr.  W.  WU- 
liams)  understood  him)  wish  for  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  this  tax.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
bj  a  just  equalisation  of  the  tax,  the  reve- 
nue would  gain.  What  he  (Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams) would  propose,  therefore,  was  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  he  hrought  in,  and  then 
let  a  Committee  he  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  snhject,  and  give  the  coachmakers 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  statement, 
that  oy  the  adoption  of  this  measure  there 
would  be  no  loss  to  tho  revenue.  He  was 
aware  that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxehequer  had  made  some  nice  calcula- 
tions upon  the  subject;  but  he  must  say 
iliat  he  had  no  faith  in  them,  for  they  had 
been  so  often  proved  to  be  wrong  that  they 
appeared  to  be  adopted  very  much  at  hap- 
haaard.  But  let  them  be  tested  by  a 
Committee,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 

Sn  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said, 
he  was  i^ad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
eellor  ef  ^e  Exchequer  admit  that  the 
daim  of  the  coachmakers  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  so  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  revenue  would  allow  of  it.  He 
iid  not  know  whether  his  hon.  and  gal- 
laal  Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  ought  to 
he  satisfied  with  this  declaration;  but  if  he 
Si  pioeeed  with  the  Bill,  and  get  it  into  a 
OesuBittee,  he  was  afraid  he  would  make 
imf  little  progress  in  that  way,  because  the 
Committee  would  feel  themselves  bound  by 
fte  eahmlations  of  the  Government,  and 
^M  lesalt  would  not  be  what  he  wished 
ibr.  He  eertainly  thought  that  this  duty 
ikoDid  be  remitted,  as  it  tended  to  decep- 
tion and  immorality.  He  wished  that  the 
xi|^i  hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  in  the 
asihn  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ooakermonth  (Mr.  Aglionby),  that  all 
tttea  tiiat  tended  to  immorality  should  be 
iWiittnd,  as  he  thought  that  in  that  case 
As  oonntnr  would  get  rid  of  that  most 

of  all  taxes — the  Income  tax.  But, 
aD  taxes  were  liable  to  the  same  impu- 
9, inasmuch  as  some  of  the  public 
Viald  endeavour  to  evade  them,  he  was 
Asid  the  maxim  of  his  hon.  Friend  could 
III  hi  reality  be  acted  upon.     Therefore, 

tiie  difficulty  there  was  of  remitting 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
tf  Ike  Exchequer  was  as  willing  as  any 
'  ef  the  House  to  remit  taxes  when- 

he  eonldt  he  thought  his  hon.  and  gal- 
Jlieiid  would  do  best  not  to  press  his 

lor  the  present.  He  was  satisfied 
ikuM  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
Air  Cedurmoath  to  lay  a  tax  of  1/.  upon 
ll  Sfriag  earts,  would  hem  ost  unpopular. 
Friend  said  that  the  farmers 


would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  spring 
carts  with  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  driring  to  market.  Now  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  any  such  tax,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  impolitic  to  impose  it ;  for 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  since  the  exemption  of  those 
carts  from  taxation.  Formerly  all  the 
farmers  used  to  ride  to  market  on  horse- 
back, or  go  in  common  carts,  and  he  re- 
membered when  it  was  quite  usual  for  a 
farmer  to  take  his  wife  to  market  on  a 
pillion  behind  him.  But  now  all  that  was 
given  up,  the  adoption  of  spring  carts  had 
become  universal,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
subject  these  carts  to  taxation. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  thought 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  present 
question :  first,  he  had  no  surplus  to  dis- 
pose of;  and,  second,  if  he  had  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  removing  a  tax  on  the 
fact  that  fraudulent  evasions  were  made 
to  avoid  it.  When  there  should  be  a 
surplus  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  find  it  better  to  take  off  the 
taxes  from  those  who  walked  than  from 
those  who  rode. 

Mr.  J.  ELLIS  rose  to  deny  that  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  have  their  spring 
carts  retaxed.  He  believed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  it,  and  to  retax  the  far- 
mers, of  all  people.  With  regard  to  the 
main  question,  he  agreed  widi  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  (Sir  J.  Walmsley),  that 
it  would  be  better  to  relieve  the  people  at 
large  than  those  who  could  afford  car- 
riages. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  could  not  vote 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Westminster,  not  only  for  the  reason  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Sir  J. 
Walmsley),  but  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
question  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nexion with  another  on  which  several  meet- 
ings had  already  been  held  throughout  the 
country,  the  duty  levied  on  post  horses. 
An  hon.  Member  had  already  given  notice 
of  a  Motion  on  that  subject,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman would  postpone  his  Motion  till  the 
whole  question  could  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS,  in  reply,  said, 
he  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  new  tax, 
but  to  make  that  which  at  present  existed 
fair  and  equal.     As  tho  only  means  of  ob- 
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taining  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  divide  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Duty  on  Carriages.** 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  24;  Noes 
59 :  Majority  35. 

RECEIPT  STAMPS. 
Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  that  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  was  for  the 
Abolition  of  Stamps  imposed  upon  Re- 
ceipts. He  had  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
remitted  this  tax  long  since,  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  that  had  been  made 
to  him,  more  especially  as  the  reduction  of 
other  stamp  duties  had  given  great  relief  to 
the  public.  The  chief  argument  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  this  tax,  was  its  systematic  evasion  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  This  was  the 
greatest  evil  to  which  a  tax  could  be  ex- 
posed. The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so 
strongly  of  this  opinion  that  he  remitted 
the  auction  duty,  although  the  remission 
at  that  time  was  neither  demanded  nor 
expected.  There  were  few  taxes  which 
in  principle  were  more  objectionable  than 
this,  for  it  was  a  tax  which  almost  more 
than  any  other  was  liable  to  that  great 
moral  and  practical  evil,  the  being  open  to 
continual  evasion,  and  with  impunity,  on 
the  part  of  all  classes  of  society.  The 
systematic  evasion  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  receipt  stamps  was  best  shown  by  re- 
ference to  the  decrease  in  the  duty  received 
by  the  Government  from  this  source.  Not- 
withstanding the  greatly  increased  number 
of  payments  which  were  now  made,  the  re- 
venue from  receipt  stamps  was  falling  off 
every  year.  In  the  year  1848  the  amount 
derived  from  receipt  stamps  was  162, 750 ^ ; 
in  1849, 185,707^. ;  and  in  1850, 1 53,768^ ; 
whilst  in  1823,  when  the  population  was 
much  smaller,  the  tax  produced  185,000^ 
Another  great  objection  to  the  tax  was 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
were,  under  its  operation,  made  the  tools 
of  unprincipled  informers,  who  applied 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious extortion.  The  tax  was  altogether 
inoperative  for  good,  since  the  practice  had 
become  so  general  of  paying  and  receiving 
amounts  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest, 
without  any  stamped  formalities,  that  even 
to  offer,  much  less  to  receive,  a  stamped 
receipt  was  now  considered  a  commercial 
imputation,  a  personal  insult.  The  opinion 
of  the  commercial  world,  as  well  as  of  the 


general  public,  was  altogether  opposed  to 
this  tax.  He  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  read  a  letter  which  had  been 
sent  to  one  of  his  constituents  by  a  com- 
mon informer : — 

*'  London,  April  24th,  1850. 

"  Sir — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  yoa  wfll 
be  surprised  at  receiving  this  from  me,  but  neoe^ 
sity  makes  men  desperate.  I  have,  in  the  wholg^ 
six  of  your  unstamped  biUs,  which  if  thej  shmiUi 
by  chance  taM  into  the  hands  of  the  Gommii- 
sioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  you  are  aware  cf 
what  will  be  the  result.  Now,  the  best  way  to 
obviate  such  a  chance  will  be  for  you  to  remit  ns 
a  Post  Office  order  for  whatever  trifle  yea  om 
spare  in  cash,  just  to  cover  my  present  neoenity. 
You  shall  have,  whatever  sum  it  is,  returned  with- 
in three  months,  as  I  expect  to  realise  a  littk 
money  within  that  time  ;  and  I  will  send  yoot  1^ 
return  of  post,  all  your  unstamped  bills.  If  yoi 
feel  inclined  to  lavour  me,  let  me  have  aa  answar 
by  return  of  post ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary  to  take  any  means  to  prevent  the  said  bOls 
from  filing  into  the  Commissioners'  hands,  whieh 
it  is  very  possible  they  may  do,  unless  eaie  ii 
taken  to  prevent  it.  You  will  please  to  diieot  to 
mo,  10,  Wilson-court,  Wilson-street,  Gray's-iuh 
road,  London.  You  are  aware,  perhapSy  that  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  let  the  Stamp  Offlse 
get  hold  of  one  or  two  lots  of  bills,  which  I  hopt 
you  will  endeavour  to  prevent  in  your  ease,  by 
complying  with  my  suggestion.  You  can.  mfka 
an  order  payable  at  Mr.  Ogg,  Money  Order  Ofko^ 
Gray's-inn-road,  for  what  sum  you  may  tM»**f 
proper,  and  by  return  of  post,  as  I  am  in  grast 
need  at  present,  and  you  will  much  oblige  me,  and 
also  prevent  any  ill  effects  arising  from  the  afixe- 
mentioned  circumstances,  as  1  am  afraid  tho 
Stamp  Office  will  ultimately  get  hold  of  all  the 
unstamped  bills  which  I  have  in  my  possessioii, 
which  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  your  complyiDg 
with  my  request,  as  I  shall  then  have  it  in  my 
power  to  remit  them  to  you,  and  you  can  perhaps 
take  better  care  of  them  than  if  they  are  left  in 
my  hands.  •     •    • 

"  -t^.S. — An  answer,  as  I  said,  by  retom  of 
post,  will  much  oblige,  as  delays  are  daDgerous, 
and  I  have  enclosed  one  of  your  bills,  that  you 
may  know  all  is  right. 

"  To  Mr.  JDaniel  OUver,  Wholesale  Grocer." 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  memorial  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  re- 
commending the  aboHtion  of  this  iaz»  and 
stating  as  a  reason  for  the  abolition,  that 
it  was  a  sound  guiding  principle  in  legiala- 
tion,  that  duties  to  which  the  country  had 
continued  to  show  repugnance,  and  which 
the  Government  had  not  enforced,  should 
be  abolished.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  do- 
cument which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1828, 
where  he  found  the  same  statements  were 
made  concerning  the  malignancy  of  the 
persons  who  gave  information  as  to  the 
evasion  of  this  tax.  It  was  there  said, 
that  **  they  always  originated  in  malice." 
He  had  moved  for  a  return  with  respect 
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to  the  threepenny  stamp,  that  being  the 
smallest  amount  of  the  tax.  He  found 
thai  the  sum  that  had  been  received  in 
respect  of  that  stamp  duty  in  1847-8  was 
22,0752.,  and  there  had  been  that  year 
102  prosecutions,  and  in  1848-9  there  was 
a  sum  of  only  19,846Z.  received,  while 
there  were  119  prosecutions.  They  had 
Been  the  manner  in  which  these  prosecu- 
.tions  had  been  got  up;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  House  whether  there  was  any  instance 
where  so  small  a  sum  was  produced  by  so 
mneh  annoyance  and  litigation.  He  be- 
Befed  that  by  a  small  modification  of  the 
duty,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
mi^t  raiae,  at  least,  as  large  an  amount 
<rf  revenue  as  that  which  he  now  derived 
from  it«  He  would  mention  one  mode  in 
wkSoh  that  might  be  done.  They  were  all 
aoqnainted  with  the  system  of  paying  bills 
hj  means  of  crossed  cheques.  There  had 
been  great  doubt  thrown  on  the  legality  of 
ihai  prooeeding  by  a  judgment  that  had 
reeentlj  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Baron 
PariLe.  That  judgment  had  only  direct 
rafiBrenee  to  the  case  of  a  cheque  crossed 
wilhthe  name  of  a  particular  banker;  but 
the  leaaoning  whereon  it  was  founded, 
qfflied  to  cheques  crossed  in  blank.  In 
HOof  of  that  he  read  the  following  sentence 
ma  the  judgment : — 

"  Tbe  eroning  a  cheque  with  the  name  of  a 
'  ieaimoi  be  meant  to  operate  as  an  endorse- 
to  that  banker ;  for  it  is  not  meant  to 
the  property  in  it  to  him,  and  it  wants 
tttmential  ingi^ient  in  endorsements,  which  is 
Wfvrjf.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  something 
Uliialaul  to  a  direction  to  the  drawer  not  to  pay 
titibe  bearer,  but  to  a  particular  person  only,  for 
il  would  then  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Uunlaw,  55  6^tfO.  III.,  which  excepts  cheques 
maUe  to  bearer.'* 

He  .irms  aware  that  Mr.  Baron  Parke  had 
'Aivwn  out  some  extra-judicial  opinions, 
km  vhich  it  might  be  inferred  that 
<B|Miug  a  cheque  in  blank  was  valid ; 
hiltbe  judgment  itself  proceeded  on  a 
ilmBilt  principle,  and  no  reliance  could 
iiV:be  placed  on  the  practice  of  cross- 
ing dieques.  Now,  crossed  cheques  were 
4  gpwt  convenience  to  society;  and  what 
Umd'  be  easier  than  to  give  validity  to 
fed  cheques  by  the  payment  of  a 
illii^  duty  of  only  one  penny,  which, 
W  betieyed,  would  raise  a  considerable 
menue.  There  was  another  mode  in 
iriUeh  ttn  evasion  of  the  present  law  might 
le  mvMed.  If  a  cheque  were  drawn  on 
a  beaker  in  London  within  a  certain  dis- 
^ftom  London,  a  50L  penalty  was 
1;  but  che^es  of  that  description 


were  constantly  being  drawn.  Let  per- 
mission be  given  for  this  to  be  done  upon 
payment  of  a  duty  of  twopence.  There 
were  various  other  modes  by  which  valid- 
ity might  be  given  to  instruments  upon 
payment  of  a  small  duty,  by  which  means 
a  great  benefit  would  be  done  to  the  public. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  propose  substitutes 
for  the  duties  sought  to  be  repealed;  but 
he  had  suggested  two,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  many  others  far  less  objection- 
able than  the  present  might  be  devised. 
When  therefore  the  House  had  to  consider 
on  the  one  hand  the  serious  objections  to 
the  tax,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
same  revenue  might  otherwise  be  raised, 
he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  accede  to 
his  Resolution. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that 
if  he  were  to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  on  the  grounds  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  he  would  soon  have  but  few  taxes 
left.  They  had  long  heard  that  certun 
taxes  pressed  hard  on  particular  interests, 
interfered  with  some  process  of  manufac- 
ture, or  diminished  consumption;  but  al- 
most the  sole  ground  on  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  proposed  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  was,  that  people  did  not  like  to  pay  it. 
The  House  had  very  recently  negatived 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
with  respect  to  the  duty  on  carriages;  and 
that  Motion  was  based,  like  the  present 
one,  on  the  frequent  practice  of  evasion.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Preston  (Sir 
G.  Strickland)  had  stated  some  time  ago 
that  if  they  repealed  all  the  taxes  which 
were  evaded,  there  would  soon  be  no 
direct,  and  very  few  indirect,  taxes  left. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Headlam)  had 
said  that  so  long  ago  as  1828,  the  giving 
of  a  stamped  receipt  was  a  reflection  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  man  who  paid  the 
money;  but  he  could  not  see  how  that 
could  be  the  case.  He  did  not  understand 
how  the  enforcing  a  receipt  could  be  a 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  man 
who  paid  the  money.  Looking  over  the 
list  of  taxes,  he  did  not  think  this 
was  one  of  those  which  had  the  first  claim 
to  repeal;  and  the  tendency  of  such  de- 
mands as  the  present  one  was  to  compel 
the  Government  to  have  recourse  to  indirect 
taxation.  He  confessed  he  did  not  much 
pity  persons  who  incurred  hardships  by  the 
evasion  of  the  law;  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  protect  themselves.     He  did  not 
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think  much  of  a  grienmco  which  could  be  >  enough,  that  on  a  remiBsion  of  taxation 
got  rid  of  so  cheaply;  all  that  ther  had.  to  do  I  there  were  taxes  to  be  selected  in  pre- 
was  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  then  they  j  ference  to  this;  but  what  right  had  the 
might  set  all  the  informers  in  the  world  at ;  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer  to 
defiance.     Those,  howoTer,  were  the  only '  say  that  this  Motion  was  for  remission  of 


grounds  on  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
moved  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax.  He 
hardly  thought  the  complaints  made  against 
it  were  universal,  for  almost  the  onlr  com- 
pluints  which  had  come  uuder  his  notice 
proceeded  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  borough  represented  by  the 


taxation  i  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chbqceb:  Have  you  read  the  notice  paper?] 
Yes;  those  might  be  the  particular  tennt 
of  the  Motion;  but  the  hon.  Member  did 
not  desire  a  remission  of  taxation,  hut  eon- 
templated  rather  an  increase  of  roTenne. 
It  was  not  put  on  the  ground  that  people 


hon.  Oeutlemau,  and  from  the  Society  of:  did  not  like  to  pay  the  tax,  but  that  they 
Ki'ieiidH.  Looking  at  the  working  of  this  I  did  not  pay  it.  How  often  did  the  right 
tax,  and  at  the  general  scope  o(  taxation,    hon.   Gentleman   evade  the  tax  himself? 


ho  thought  that  ll\>.000^  or  I30,00i>/.  a 
yoar  might  bo  much  blotter  applied  to  the 
lisininHiou  or  abolition  of  other  taxes  than 
thu  tax  on  roooipt  Htampit.  The  hon.  Geu- 
tluiiian  had  ttuggoateU  tho  imposition  oi  a 


\Vhat  Member  present  gave  stamped  re- 
ceipts in  his  daily  transactions  ?  It  was 
not  done  once  in  a  hundred  times.  Bet 
nobody  would  object  to  a  uniform  penny 
stamp,  just  as  nobody  minded  paying  for 


mimll  htiuiip  duty  on  oroitttcd  cheoues,  and   the  postage  stamp.     Tradesmen  would  be 


huit  ui^pi'onnud  tho  opinion  that  a  largo  re- 
vitiiuu  niight  ho  dorivod  from  that  source. 
II u  (tho  (*haiioullor  of  tho  K\ohoqucr) 
li'ititd  not  ugi'oo  with  tho  hou.  (.«ontIi*man. 
lli»  oouhl  not  boo  how  a  rovoauo  oould 
III!  doiuisil  hoiii  iho  )»tampH  to  bo  imposed 
iiii  (0  4i«iiisd  uhu(|uoa,  whoa  tho  public,  as 
Oiu  hull,  (luulluumu  Haul,  ovadod  tho  pay- 
iiiiiiit  o(  this  ntiuiip  oil  I'oooiptM.  Tho  tax 
'•II  ihii  oiiiJ»«ud  i;ho(|uo»  coiiid  bo  evaded 
|ii4t  an  oanily  ua  tho  other.  Ho  had  not 
yiil  humd  ttiiy  bUggoalioii  likolv  to  act  on 
Ihii  (((tiiaotitiuut:a  of  iho  public,  oiul  induce 
ihimi  id  uluiiipuii^v  dooumontii;  and  ho  was 
nil  aid  it  hu  gavo  Up  iho  rcvouuo  derived 
hdiii  iho  latuiiipii  oil  I'ocoiptii,  and  relied  on 
thai  lit  ho  itoii^od  tVoiii  tho  Mmall  stamp 
nil  r-iiMttuil  ithiM|uo.H  now  proposed,  he 
nhiiiilil  tiiiil  tho  piihlio  juat  an  unwilling  to 
pity  Mi  uiiil  lion,  (toiitlomon  in  that  House 
lliuiiifoio.  liko  tlio  hon.  Member  for  Now- 
ruvilo  upon  Tyiio,  oil  tho  prtvicnt  oci^asion, 
lllllvlll^  foi  iia  iiuluotion  or  abolition.  He 
tiiiint  ihoioforo  oppo.io  tho  Motion,  and  ho 
tiimiod  that  tho  iIoumo,  aM  it  had  done 
niiiM)  bofoio  hi  tho  oourno  of  tho  evening, 
wniild  nogutivo  tho  pt'oporiition. 

Mu.  AtUiUhNHV  would  Hupport  tho  Mo- 
tion of  tho  hou.  Mouihor  (Nlr.  Iloadlam) 
not  to  riMnit.  hut  to  ultor,  thia  nuulo  of 
iiixution;  niul  ho  tiutttod  that  tho  hon.  Gen- 
tlonmn  would  go  to  a  diviaion  upon  tho 
(|U(*ntion,  (liiit  tho  public  might  seo  who 
woro,  and  who  wnro  uot,  in  favour  of  this 
propoiinl.  Tho  ninjority  would  not  bo  givon 
to  tho  right  hou.  ('hanooUor  of  the  Ex- 
ohonuor  bocauNo  of  his  arguments,  but  for 
another  reason,  which  so  often  gavo  a  ma- 
jority to  those  benches.     It  might  be  true 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


in  the  habit  of  making  out  a  bill  upon  a 
sheet  with  a  penny  stamp  upon  it;  whereas 
now,  if  you  asked  a  tradesman  for  a  stamp 
receipt,  he  stared  at  you  in  astonishment 
for  doubting  him.  The  evasions  were  really 
terrific  in  extent. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  apprehended  ihat 
the  Motion  was  to  abolish  receipt  stamps. 
[Mr.  Aguonbt:  The  present  receipt 
stamps.]  He  could  not  give  his  oonsent 
to  that;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  re- 
venue from  this  source  under  the  present 
system  of  levying  it  was  decreasing,  and 
he  thought  a  uniform  penny  stamp  would 
be  far  more  productive.  The  amount 
being  so  trifling,  a  regular  system  would 
prevail,  and  people  would  carry  these 
stamps  in  their  pockets.  There  was  a 
growmg  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of 
that  plan.  The  present  duty  fell  hard 
upon  those  who,  like  the  Society  of 
Friends,  had  a  conscientious  feeling  about 
the  matter,  and  who  contributed  more 
than  their  fair  proportion  to  this  reyenue. 

CoLOXEL  THOMPSON  would  say,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  to  Memhers  of 
tho  House,  whether  they  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  declining  to  give  or  take  receipt 
stamps,  that  ho  never  did  such  a  thing  in 
his  life.  It  was  against  his  interest  to 
decline  a  stamp,  for  he  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  another  to  the  extent  of  the 
money  paid.  He  never  knew  any  one 
refuse  to  give  a  receipt  stamp  if  asked. 
There  was  n  feeling  of  honour  about  it. 
Take  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant,  for 
instance;  it  would  not  be  handsome  to 
i*efuse.  Tradesmen,  in  general,  did  not 
feci  any  objection  to  give  a  receipt  stamp. 
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which  they  thought  a  fair  demand  on  the 
part  of  one  who  paid  a  deht — a  thing  that 
was  more  than  everyhody  was  in  the  hahit 
of  doing. 

Mr.  HINDLET  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche> 
qner  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  sug- 
ffestion  of  a  uniform  receipt  stamp.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  would  he 
just  to  all  parties,  and  would  give  general 
satisfaction. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  pre- 
sent Stamps  imposed  upon  Receipts  should  be 
abolished.'^ 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  28  ;  Noes 
61 :  Majority  33. 

MAILS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Mb.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  moved 
for  copies  of  the  contract  which  were  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Walton  for  the  carriage 
of  the  maOs  to  Australia,  and  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Brazils.     He  found,  on  in- 
quiryy  that  the  contract  with  Mr.  Walton 
had  not  heen  completed,  and  that  only  a 
proTisional  contract  had  been  entered  into, 
and  that  no  security  had  yet  heen  taken 
hjr  the  Board  of  Admiralty.     He  helieved 
me  route  hy  the  Cape  was  the  only  one  hy 
vlaeh  emigrants  from  Europe  could  reach 
Australia;  and  this  was  the  moment  chosen 
bj  the  Admiralty  to  limit  their  mails  to 
ererj  alternate  month.     The   Admiralty 
had  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
Branication  through  established  companies, 
ifliose  capital  was  paid  up,  and  whose  ves- 
ads  were  ready  to  perform  the  voyage. 
They  had  received  offers  from  one  company 
tt  leaat  to  carry  the  mails  to  Australia  by 
the  Cape,  and  he  helieved  they  would  carry 
ihem  at  a  small  rate  monthly;   but  not- 
viihatanding  this  offer,  they  had  entered 
bto  an  arrangement  to  carry  the  mails  at 
i  lower  rate  and  at  an  impossible  speed, 
^vith  a  gentleman  whose  company  was  not 
J«t  formed;  and  if  the  statements  in  cir- 
culation were  correct,  that  the  performance 
of  the  contract  would  entail  a  loss  of  6,000Z. 
per  voyage,  he  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
>iU8  for  such  company  to  be  established. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  Admiralty  had 
Ueertained  whether  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
AiB  would  he  able  to  procure  sufficient  re- 
ioorees  to  enahle  him  to  get  beyond  the 
C^.     It  was  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
Ne  that  such  contracts  were  likely  to  he 
cirried  out.     In  some  cases  of  contracts 
hige  penalties  had  heen  incurred,  but  no 
ikps  liad  heen  taken  to  enforce  them;  and 


he  helieved  that  hefore  the  expiration  of 
such  contracts  fresh  ones  had  heen  entered 
into  at  most  favourahle  rates;  and  if  the 
returns  for  which  he  moved  should  he 
granted,  he  should  he  ahle  to  show  that 
200,0002.  a  year  had  unnecessarily  heen 
given  to  that  company  for  twenty  years, 
causing  an  expenditure  to  the  country  of 
4,000,000^,  He  understood  that  a  copy 
of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  West 
India  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils  had 
already  heen  laid  before  the  House,  and 
also  that  a  tender  had  heen  made  hy  the 
Screw  Company  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
to  the  BrazUs  for  80,000Z.  a  year,  whilst 
the  old  contract  was  not  less  than  270,000Z. 
a  year.  If  such  an  offer  was  in  existence, 
he  did  not  suppose  there  would  he  any  ob- 
jection to  its  production;  and  if  not,  he 
trusted  a  direct  negative  would  he  given 
to  the  statement,  that  a  fresh  contract  had 
been  entered  into  at  the  rate  of  270,000{. 
a  year. 

Mr.  COWPER  was  glad  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had  moved  for  papers  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  he  had  adverted;  for  it  was 
only  in  the  absence  of  any  correct  informa- 
tion that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  have 
made  his  statement.  He  spoke  of  a  certain 
conditional  or  provisional  contract  which  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. The  fact  was,  that  the  tender  having 
been  some  time  ago  received,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  formal  document,  called 
**  articles  of  agreement,"  which  were  of 
considerable  length,  and  which  had  not  yet 
been  signed.  It  was  useless  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  move  for  the  contract,  because, 
not  being  signed,  it  was  not  legally  in  ex- 
istence. As  soon  as  it  was  signed,  the  Ad- 
miralty would  be  happy  to  produce  it.  He 
was  surprised  the  hon.  Member  should 
bring  so  many  accusations  against  the 
company.  He  said  that  they  had  no  ves- 
sels. [Mr.  F.  French  :  That  they  are  no 
company.]  On  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Cow- 
per)  was  told  that  they  were  a  company; 
tbat  they  had  applied  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration; that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no 
objection,  and  had  signified  their  intention 
to  grant  the  charter.  He  could  not  say 
whether  all  the  legal  preliminaries  had 
been  gone  through;  but  he  expected  be- 
fore long  that  every  formality  would  be 
complied  with.  He  was  also  informed  that 
the  company  had  got  two  screw  vessels  of 
great  speed  capable  of  performing  the  ser- 
vices with  efficiency.     He  believed  there 
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was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
accusations  brought  against  the  company 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  With  respect  to 
the  statement  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
to  perform  for  80,000Z.  that  service  in  the 
West  Indies  which  was  now  performed  for 
270,000?.,  he  knew  not  where  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  heard  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Any  document  referring  to  it  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  could  poidt  out,  would 
be  new  to  him.  The  statements  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  founded  on  mistake 
and  misapprehension.  With  respect  to  the 
contract  for  mails  to  Australia,  the  Admi- 
ralty had  taken  the  simple  course  of  calling 
for  tenders,  accepting  the  lowest,  and  giv- 
ing the  persons  who  had  accepted  every 
facility  they  required  for  the  execution  of 
their  contract.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Admiralty  could  not  have  acted  other- 
wise than  they  had. 


«« 


Copies  ordered,  *  of  the  Provisional  Contract 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Walton  for  the  carriage  of 
the  Mails  to  Australia  ;  and  the  tender  made  by 
the  said  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils.* " 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  moved  an 
Address  for  sundry  returns  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  no  objection  to 
give  the  information  required  by  his  noble 
Friend,  but  he  hoped  he  would  not  press 
his  Motion  in  its  present  shape.  A  por- 
tion of  the  information  would  be  given  in 
returns  moved  for  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Homo  Secretary,  and  another  portion 
in  the  plan  promised  by  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  both  of  which 
would  bo  ready  in  a  few  days.  With  re- 
gard to  giving  the  precise  number  of  51. 
houses,  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  not  be 
stated  until  Commissioners  were  sent  down 
to  report  on  the  boundaries.  He  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  would  not  move  for  what 
would  only  be  duplicate  returns. 

Sia  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  that  the 
return  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  was  for  a  map  setting  forth 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  bo- 
roughs, and  the  existing  boroughs;  but 
what  his  noble  Friend  and  Colleague  asked 
for  was  a  return  of  the  population  of  the 
proposed  new  boroughs — that  was,  the 
number  of  51,  householders  in  each  of 
these  aggregation  of  boroughs.     He  was 

Mr,  Cowper 
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looking  through  the  return  the  other  day 
of  the  number  of  10^.  houses  in  some  of 
the  old  boroughs  which  formed  part  of 
Schedule  A  in  the  first  Reform  Bill,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  were  now  to  be  re- 
suscitated in  Schedule  B,  and  he  fonnd 
that  one  of  those  boroughs  had  only  four- 
teen lOl,  houses  in  it.  That  place  was  to 
form  a  part  of  a  new  borough  by  being 
added  to  one  of  the  boroughs  which  now 
returned  Members  to  Parliament.  Before 
the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  new 
Reform  Bill,  the  Government  ought  to  in- 
form them  what  was  the  number  of  51. 
householders  in  those  miserable  and  con- 
temptible boroughs  put  together  in  Sche- 
dule B.  The  Government  said  that  those 
boroughs  in  themselves  were  not  fit  to  re- 
turn Members  to  serve  in  Parliament; 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  them  fit,  ther 
proposed  to  join  them  to  other  places  which 
already  returned  Members.  The  object  of 
his  noble  Friend  was  to  learn  how  fit  those 
places  would  be  after  having  been  put  to- 
gether. Calne  was  unfit,  Abingdon  was 
unfit,  and  so  on  for  sixty-seven  boroughs. 
The  question  was,  how  were  these  places 
by  the  addition  of  other  equally  unfit  bo- 
roughs to  be  rendered  fit?  Previous  to 
the  passing  of  tho  first  Reform  Bill,  all  this 
information  was  given,  and  it  was  equally 
necessary  that  similar  information  should 
be  afforded  now. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  was  under  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  information  about  to  be  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  Government.  Not 
only  would  the  information  asked  for  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  be  for- 
nishcd,  but  the  whole  of  the  information 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  D.  Stuart) 
wished  to  obtain  would  be  afforded,  so  far 
as  the  Government  could  give  it.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  51. 
householders  of  those  boroughs,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  had  not  been  accurately 
fixed.  If  his  noble  Friend  would  wait  a 
few  days,  he  thought  the  return  that  was 
about  to  be  made  would  give  him  all  the 
information  that  the  Government  could  at 
present  obtain. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
after  the  appeal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
ho  could  not  refuse  to  wait  a  few  days; 
but  if  the  information  he  required  should 
not  then  be  supplied,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
must  excuse  him  if  he  should  repeat  his 
present  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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COUNTY  RATES. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  which  he  now  moved 
the  Second  Reading  was,  to  consolidate  the 
existing  laws  relative  to  the  County  Rates, 
and  to  introduce  some  Amendments.  Un- 
der this  Bill  not  a  single  shilling  could  be 
raised  which  was  not  already  imposed  un- 
der the  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force; 
nor  would  any  person  be  subjected  to  any 
liability  to  which  he  was  not  already  sub- 
ject. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
law  should  be  rendered  consistent  with  it- 
self. It  might  be  known  to  many  Members 
that  the  55th  Geo,  III.  c.  51,  under  which 
rates  wore  levied,  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  inequalities  and 
irregularities  which  took  place  in  the 
working  of  that  Act,  and  there  was  a  very 
general  complaint  that  many  parishes  were 
not  rated  in  due  proportion.  They  were 
indebted  to  the  late  Member  for  Kinsale 
(Mr.  Hawes)  for  the  proposal  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  which  was  appointed  on  this 
subject.  After  a  long  investigation,  and 
eight  different  reports,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  the  result  was  to  convince  the  ma- 
gistrates that  they  were  not  bound  to  re- 
ceive from  the  various  parishes  the  ac- 
counts, as  they  returned  them,  of  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  of  the 
parish,  but  that  they  had  the  power  of  in- 
vestigating what  was  the  rateable  value. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  the  basis  for  the  rates  was  in- 
creased from  2,000,000^.  to  2,200,000Z.; 
in  other  words,  the  county  rental  liable 
to  poor-rates  upon  which  the  county  rate 
was  assessed  had  been  understated  to  that 
amount.  These  proceedings  having  be- 
come public,  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Devonshire  (Sir  J.  Y.  Buller),  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  in  promoting  the  present 
measure;  and  he  introduced  a  Bill  which 
had  for  its  object  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  magistrates,  who  were  to 
decide  what  was  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  in  each  parish.  The  committee 
was  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  or  not 
less  than  five,  and  three  were  requisite  to 
constitute  a  quorum.     That  Act  he  pro- 
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posed  to  amend,  and  in  its  amended  state 
to  re-enact.  The  55th  Geo,  III.  had  this 
defect,  that  having  ascertained  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  each  parish  in  a 
county,  it  gave  an  appeal  in  the  event  of  a 
grievance,  but  without  stating  the  number 
of  days'  notice  which  should  be  given. 
The  56th  Geo,  III.  stated  the  length  of 
notice,  but  omitted  to  state  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  given;  and  the  57th 
Geo,  III.  stated  very  inartificially  the 
party  to  whom  notice  should  be  given. 
The*  framer  of  the  Act  intended  not  only 
to  remedy  that  defect,  but  to  remove  an- 
other evil.  By  the  Act  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  51,  the  magistrates  at  session  might 
give  relief  in  the  event  of  an  appeal, 
but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  cost  should 
in  no  case  fall  upon  the  county  stock. 
This  was  considered  very  unjust;  but,  in- 
tending to  repeal  the  provision,  the  framer 
recited  an  Act  in  which  there  was  no 
such  clause,  and  the  consequence  is,  the 
provision  still  remains  in  force.  The  hon. 
Member  for  South  Devonshire,  by  his  Bill, 
gave  an  appeal,  but  confined  it  to  the  next 
session  after  the  rate  should  be  allowed, 
and  no  appeal  after  that,  except  against 
the  assessment — not  against  the  basis  upon 
which  the  rate  was  assessed;  and  therefore 
the  next  rate  or  assessment  would  be  made 
on  the  former  standard,  against  which  no 
relief  could  be  obtained,  and  the  parish, 
should  there  be  twenty  rates,  was  com- 
pelled to  incur  the  expense  of  twenty  times 
appealing  against  twenty  rates,  and  yet 
remain  liable  to  be  rated  upon  the  same 
amount  of  rateable  value,  because  after 
that  basis  had  been  confirmed,  no  power 
of  correcting  it  existed,  but  by  going 
again  through  the  original  form,  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  basis.  These  were  some  of 
the  inconveniences  which  he  intended  to 
remove  by  the  present  Bill.  In  the  Acts 
to  be  consolidated,  the  terms  county  rate, 
basis,  and  assessment,  were  used  as  iden- 
tical, although  they  related  to  distinct 
parts  of  the  object  to  be  attained  :  for  in- 
stance, the  basis  was  the  several  amounts 
of  the  rateable  value  iu  each  parish, 
the  aggregate  of  which  would  be  the 
county  rental.  The  county  rate  is  the  sum 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  in 
the  basis  or  county  rental,  which  will  give 
the  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  county  expen- 
diture; thus,  suppose  the  expenditure  to 
be  provided  for  should  be  8,300^.,  and  the 
county  rental,  that  is,  the  aggregate  of 
the  rateable  value  in  the  county  to  be  two 
millions — the  rate  to  be  declared  would  be 
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one  penny  in  the  pound  sterling;  and, 
lastly,  the  assessment  would  he  the  pro- 
portion to  fall  upon  each  parish  according 
to  its  rental;  and  assuming  parish  A  to 
stand  in  the  hasis  as  having  a  rateahle 
rental  of  8,000Z.,  it  would  he  assessed  to 
pay  8,000  pennies,  or  33^  6«.  Sd.  One 
ohjeot  of  this  Bill  of  consolidation  would 
he  to  keep  these  parts  of  the  transaction 
distinct,  hut  placed  in  their  natural  order. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  hasis  should 
he  formed  on  the  machinery  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Act,  the  8  <b  9  Vict.  c.*39. 
The  parishes  will  he  rated  in  a  certain 
proportion,  and  one  month  would  he  given 
to  them  to  deliver  any  ohjections  to  that 
proportion.  The  committee  to  he  restrain- 
ed from  reporting  to  the  session  within 
the  month,  and  they  are  only  to  report 
after  the  ohjections  have  heen  argued  and 
decided.  When  the  sessions  have  framed 
a  hasis,  there  will  he  an  appeal,  not  only 
to  the  next  session,  hut  at  any  time  when 
the  varying  value  of  property  shall  render 
relief  just.  Besides  this,  it  is  proposed 
that  there  should  he  constituted  a  com- 
mittee, to  he  called  the  County- rate  Com- 
mittee, appointed  hy  the  magistrates  year 
hy  year,  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  as 
it  may  appear  right.  The  committee 
should  have  the  power  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  any  parish  to  he  relieved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  state  of  the  pa- 
rishes; hut  no  determination  upon  their 
part  should  he  binding  until  reported  to  the 
magistrates  in  sessions.  He  was  hound  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  he  proposed,  with  a  view  to  an  equal 
rating,  material  changes  in  the  mode  of  es- 
timating the  relative  value  of  property  in 
the  several  pari.shes.  He  especially  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  6th  clause. 
At  present  the  county  rate  was  assessed 
upon  such  property  as  was  liable  to  he  as- 
sessed for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the 
6  <fe  7  Will.  IV.  It  was  enacted,  that 
in  the  first  place  should  he  ascertained  the 
gross  estimated  rent,  the  rent  at  which 
the  property  might  be  expected  to  let  to  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  repaying  all 
rates  and  taxes — and  from  that  estimated 
rent  should  be  deducted  the  annual  aver- 
age cost  of  repair  and  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  (if  any)  necessary  to  main- 
tain such  rent,  and  then  the  remainder 
would  constitute  the  rateable  value.  That 
provision  of  deducting  for  repair  and  in- 
surance, he  hoped  to  prevad  ?'pon  the 
House  to  alter  :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  great 
source  of  the  inequality  which  so  many  of 

Mr,  Freshfield 


the  act!  of  the  Legislature  had  sooght  to 
remedy.  The  deduction  was  not  neeessaij 
to  the  interest  of  any  parish,  if  OTerj 
parish  was  rated  hy  the  same  role;  bat 
in  some  parishes  10  per  cent  was  de- 
ducted for  repairs,  in  others  25  per  cent, 
and  some  have  deducted  so  much  as  50 
per  cent,  and  have  made  deductions  upon 
the  rent  of  land  even  where  there  were  do 
farm  buildings.  So  long  as  they  permitted 
these  deductions,  rating  could  not  be  made 
upon  any  uniform  principle.  His  objeet 
was,  therefore,  to  establish  a  prineiple 
applicable  alike  to  every  parish  :  it  was  a 
question  between  each  parish  individiially 
and  all  the  other  parishes,  and  not  be- 
tween counties  and  the  parishes  within. 
The  hon.  Member  then  gave  illustrations 
in  argument  to  show  that  it  was  imma- 
terial upon  what  sum  a  parish  was  assess- 
ed, whether  above  or  below  the  real  Taloe 
of  the  property  rateable,  provided  that  sll 
the  other  parishes  were  made  subject  to 
the  same  rate  of  proportion. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  would  not,  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Government,  oppose  the  seoond 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  confessed  that 
he  had  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  benefit 
cial  operation  of  it.  The  measure  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  liable  to  several  objectieiis. 
A  preliminary  one  was  this :  while  the  BiQ 
professed  to  consolidate  the  law,  it  only 
consolidated  a  portion  of  it,  leaving  many 
important  points  untouched.  The  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  assessment  wers 
very  complicated,  and  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  be  carefully  considered;  bat  be 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  consolidate 
some  and  leave  others  untouched,  for  that 
would  create  greater  confusion  than  befbra. 
There  were  other  details  in  tbe  Bill  to 
which  he  objected.  Its  main  feature  was 
to  alter  the  phraseology  of  the  law  of  as- 
sessment, which  would  make  it  unfamiliar 
to  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  it  as  it  at  present  stood.  The  Bill 
also  proposed  to  make  a  great  alteration 
in  the  principle  upon  which  rating  is  at 
present  based.  In  the  measure  brongbt 
in  by  an  hon.  Member,  for  assessing  the 
poor-rate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  at 
the  net  annual  value,  making  dedoctions 
for  repairs  and  insurances.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  there  were  not  difficulties  in 
achieving  thiA',  but  he  did  mean  to  say 
that  the  principle  was  the  correct  one. 
Unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fresh- 
field)  was  prepared  to  show  that  all  pro- 
perty was  subject  to  a  fixed  charge,  his 
argument  as  to  the  yariations  <^th»de- 
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ductions  was  worth  nothing.  For  different 
kinds  of  property  different  amounts  of  de- 
duction shoidd  be  permitted,  and  it  would 
work  great  injustice  to  say,  "  You  shall 
only  be  allowed  so  much,  no  matter  what 
is  your  real  expenditure."  Onekind  of  pro- 
perty might  require  only  a  deduction  of  \  per 
cent,  another  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Mb.  H.  hope  tendered  his  thanks  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ereshfield)  for 
the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  this  Bill. 
The  method  of  arriying  at  the  net  annual 
valuation  of  property  was  one  which  had 
an  especial  reference  to  the  new  Reform 
Bill.  The  elective  franchise  was  to  be 
based  upon  the  net  value.  He  know  no 
means  of  obtaining  a  just  estimate  of  that 
net  value,  unless  by  a  very  troublesome 
and  expensive  process,  namely,  appeals 
upon  assessments.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther, when  the  proper  time  arrived,  the 
Government  would  consider  the  question; 
but  this  he  knew,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
could  not  be  established  on  the  present 
basis  by  which  assessments  were  made. 
He  trusted  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  give 
them  some  means  not  only  of  arriving  at 
the  grross  annual  valuation,  but  also  the 
means  of  testing  the  proper  reduction  on 
the  net  annual  value. 

Mr.  HUME  was  pleased  that  this  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place,  not  because  this 
Bill  could  be  made  more  valuable  for  the 
ptkrposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  but 
beeause  it  had  served  to  show  a  difficulty 
vhioh  would  attend  the  working  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  if  not  attended  to  in  time.  In 
the  assessments  for  the  poor-rate,  allow- 
ances were  made  for  repairs,  but  in  the 
income  tax  no  such  thing  was  done.  He 
could  point  to  parishes  where  the  same  va- 
luable land  was  assessed  at  two  widely 
different  rates.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  fair  representation  on 
the  rateable  value  unless  there  was  a  gen- 
eral valuation  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
same  individual.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Government  ought  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  suspend  his  Bill,  and  then 
bring  in  a  general  Bill  by  which  all  the 
parishes  would  be  rated  equally. 

Mb.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said, 
that  the  present  law  required  that  the 
valuation  for  poor-rates  should  be  equal  as 
between  different  tenants  in  the  same 
parish,  and  that  the  valuation  for  the 
county  rates  should  be  equal  as  between 
the  different  parishes  in  the  county.  For 
estimating  the  county  rate  the  machinery 


was  tolerably  good;  but  with  respect  to 
the  poor-rate  valuations,  it  was  certainly 
true  that  there  often  existed  a  great  ine- 
quality. Great  good  would  be  effected  if 
a  stricter  supervision  of  the  different  paro- 
chial assessments  was  introduced.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  principle  which  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Freshfield)  now  proposed,  that 
of  establishing  a  different  basis  for  the 
county  rate  and  the  poor-rate.  If  they 
once  admitted  that  principle,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  the  same  assessment 
for  the  county  rate  and  the  poor-rate. 
Every  county  and  every  parish  would  then 
be  necessarily  put  to  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing a  double  assessment  for  these  two  rates. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  machin- 
ery of  the  present  law  being  improved, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  any  further 
power  given  to  the  magistrates  would  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  were  of  so  formidable  a  nature  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Freshfield)  must  be  a 
courageous  man  if  he  should  attempt  to 
encounter  them.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Reformers  of  England  had  a  very  dis- 
couraging prospect  held  out  to  them  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume), 
who  said  that  no  rateable  value  for  the 
franchise  could  be  had  until  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom  had  been  valued  by 
the  same  persons.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  an  equal  rate, 
even  in  one  county,  for  by  the  time  the 
party  had  gone  through  the  whole  county 
he  would  have  to  begin  again,  such  would 
have  been  the  variation  in  value  of  pro- 
perty by  buildings  and  other  improvements 
m  the  meanwhile.  The  only  thing  they 
could  hope  to  reach  was  an  approximation 
of  value.  They  could  not  get  anything 
like  an  equality,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  content  if  now  and  then  there  were 
some  apparent  inequalities.  He  had  had 
something  to  do  with  the  making  of  county 
rates  in  his  time,  and  he  knew  there  were 
descriptions  of  property  which  required 
very  large  deductions;  and  he  could  not 
conceive  any  principle  so  unjust  as  to  take 
cottages  in  towns  let  at  high  rents  as  the 
measure  of  value  on  which  the  assessment 
was  to  be  made,  and  to  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  them  land  on  which  hardly 
any  buildings  were  erected.  All  he  could 
say  was  that  he  thought  the  time  of  the 
House  was  wasted  in  discussing  such  a 
measure. 

Mb.    HUME    explained  that  what  he 
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wanted  was,  not  that  local  parties  alone 
should  assess  the  value,  but  that  they 
should  do  it  in  connection  with  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  acting  in  accordance  with 
certain  rules  bj  which  the  valuation  might 
be  made  as  equal  as  possible. 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  said,  he  felt  no 
alarm  or  nervous  affections  in  consequence 
of  the  hon.  Member's  caution.  The  Bill 
was  one  of  the  most  simple  in  operation, 
and  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  or  serious 
obstruction  to  its  passing  through  the 
House. 

Bill  read  2^ 


PUBLIC-HOUSES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time,  and 
that  it  should  be  afterwards  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  He  felt  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  if  it  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  the  result  would  be  a  Bill 
which  would  please  all  parties. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. " 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  Bill  was  op- 
posed generally  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 
He  was  extremely  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House,  but   he  hoped  they 
would  excuse  him  whilst  he  stated  shortly 
why  he  objected  to  the  Bill.     He  objected 
to  it  on  principle,  because  it  was  supposed 
by  the  promoters  that  by  limiting  public- 
house  licences  the  tendency  to  excessive 
drinking,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  had 
been  too  common  in  Scotland  of  late  years, 
would  be  discouraged.     He  was  as  anxious 
as  any  individual  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom  could  be  that  a  remedy 
should  be  found,  if  possible,  for  the  excessive 
drinking  habits  which  obtained  there;  but 
he  believed  this  Bill  would  only  add  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  evil, 
because  it  would  give  to  a  few  persons  only 
the  power  of  granting  licences,  which  they 
might  exercise  with  partiality  or  caprice; 
and  that  proceeding  would  only  add  to  the 
evil.     He  might  inform  the  House  that  the 
Scotch  Members  had  a  meeting  yesterday  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Twenty- 
eight    members  were    in  attendance,   of 
whom  not  one  approved  of  the   measure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Peeblesshire  (Mr.  F. 
Mackenzie)  himself  only  approved  of  one 
clause.     All  agreed  on  one  point,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Members  connected  with 
Scotland  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  extent 
of  that  demoralising  vice  of  drunkenness, 
and  to  contrive  the  best  means  of  removing 


it.     With  that  view  the  meeting  nnaiii- 
mously  agreed  that  a  Committee  flhould  be 
appointed  on  the  subject,   and  that  thej 
ought  to  have  the  authority  and  countenance 
of  the  Government  in  some  way  or  other, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair,  and  not  a 
partial,  inquiry.     A  division  took  place  in 
the  meeting  on  the  point  whether  they 
ought  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  not  fettered 
by  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  but  open  to 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in  a  perfectly 
full  and  fair  way.     That  proposition  met 
with  considerable  support;  but  on  a  divi- 
sion whether  the  Bill  should  be  proposed  to 
be  read  a  second  time  or  not,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  was  bound  to  say  that  twelve  voted 
in  favour  of  it — those  twelve,   however, 
differing  among  themselves  as  regarded  the 
merits  of  the  Bill — and  sixteen  for  reject- 
ing the  second  reading,  and  in  favour  of  an 
independent  Committee.     He  thought  it 
was  important  to  state  to  the  House  one 
or  two  facts  which  he  hoped  would  regulate 
the  votes  of  hon.  Members  on  the  question 
now  before  them.     The  Bill  proposed  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  power 
of  granting  licences;  and  that  was  done 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  number  of 
licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits.     He  had 
obtained  certain  returns  bearing  on  this 
question  from  two  or  three  places  in  Scot- 
land.    For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  a 
Committee  had  been  in  existence  in  Edin- 
burgh,   who  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
put  down  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and 
through  whose   exertions  the  number  of 
spirit  licences  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced.    It  appeared  that  the  number  of 
licences  in  that  city  in  1830  were  872,  and 
in  1851  they  were  516,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  356  in  that  period.     In  the  county 
of  Edinburgh  the  number  of  spirit  licences 
in  1830  was  706,  and  in  1850  it  was  re- 
duced to  449,  making  a  total  of  613  li- 
cences less  in  the  city  and  county  in  1851 
than  in  1830.     He  would  now  ask  if,  in 
consequence  of  that  reduction  of  licences, 
there  had  been  any  commensurate  benefit  ? 
None;  the  vice  of  drunkenness  had  been 
continued.     The  parties  addicted  to  it  had 
been  driven  into  holes  and  corners  to  gra- 
tify their  propensity,  and  in  that  and  va- 
rious other  ways  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
had  been  carried  on,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease.     What  benefit,   therefore,   could 
accrue  from  a  proposition  which  aimed  at 
reduction   of  the  licences  all  over  the 
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country  ?    In   Renfrewshire  the  spirit  li- 
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cences  in  1828  amounted  to  1,203,  and  in 
1850  to  877,  showing  a  decrease  of  326; 
and  yet  the  vice  of  which  thej  complained 
had  increased  more  perhaps  in  that  county 
than  in  any  other  in  Scotland,  although  it 
was  but  fair  to  say  that  it  was  attributed 
to  the  number  of  Irish  labourers  that  had 
been  introduced.  Looking  at  those  facts, 
he  submitted,  the  reduction  of  licences 
would  not  have  the  effect  which  was  ex- 
pected of  putting  an  end  to  drunkenness. 
In  Sutherlandshire  and  Ross-shire  he  was 
told  the  trial  had  also  been  made,  and  had 
been  equally  unsuccessful.  Now,  let  him 
ask  the  House,  with  those  results  before 
them,  whether  they  were  not  in  condi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  the  different  systems  which  prevailed 
in  England  ?  In  the  city  of  London  there 
was  no  limitation  in  the  licensing  of  beer- 
shops  except  as  respected  the  situation  of 
the  premises  where  the  beer  was  proposed 
to  be  sold.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  looked  back 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  metropolis 
in  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  no 
longer  saw  the  streets  crowded  with 
drunken  people  as  was  the  case  about 
1830,  and  as  is  the  case  now  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  to  such  a  height  had  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  reached,  that  no  man  could 
pass  a  spirit  shop  in  London  without  see- 
ing numbers  of  wretched  creatures  at  the 
door  waiting  for  some  one  to  treat  them 
to  a  glass  of  gin,  or  reeling  away  drunk. 
In  1831  the  number  of  persons  taken  into 
eustody  by  the  police  for  being  drunk 
was  41,736,  of  whom,  in  round  numbers, 
22,000  were  males,  and  18,000  females. 
Since  that  period  considerable  alteration 
bad  taken  place.  A  great  number  of 
places  of  public  amusement  and  recreation 
bad  been  opened,  and  the  monopoly  in  the 
sale  of  spirits  and  beer  had  been  discon- 
tinued. What  had  been  the  effect  ?  Why, 
an  actual  reduction  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons taken  into  custody  for  drunkenness; 
for  he  found  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only 
23,6000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  13,000 
males  and  10,000  females.  In  other  words, 
while  the  population  of  the  metropolis  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1831  to  1851  had 
increased  542,000,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  drunken  persons  in  it  amounted 
to  no  less  than  18,000.  Again,  in  1831, 
the  number  of  disorderly  persons  taken 
into  custody  in  the  metropolis  amounted 
to  10,000,  7,000  males  and  3,000  females; 


and  in  1851  this  number  was  reduced  to 
6,000.  By  allowing  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  beer  in  London,  drunkenness  had  de- 
creased one-half;  while  under  the  other 
system  the  vice  had  been  on  the  increase 
in  Scotland.  He  would  therefore  ask  the 
House  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  to  appoint  a 
Committee  instead,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  decrease  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. He  would  offer  himself  as  a  witness 
before  that  Committee,  and  he  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  system 
adopted  in  Scotland  was  likely  to  increase 
instead  of  decreasing  the  vice.  He  would 
not  at  that  moment  go  into  the  question 
of  the  education  of  the  people;  but  he 
would  say,  that  by  the  liberal  conduct 
adopted  in  London,  in  opening  public 
places  of  recreation  for  the  people,  such 
as  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  parks,  they  now  had  it  in 
their  power  to  spend  their  leisure  in  a  safe 
and  pleasurable  way,  instead  of  in  public- 
houses.  He  admitted  that  there  never 
was  a  man  more  desirous  of  improving 
the  morals  of  the  community  than  Lord 
Kinnaird,  whose  Bill  this  was  commonly 
called;  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  submitted  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  promoters,  that  they  were  taking  a 
wrong  course.  They  might  reduce  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  Scotland;  but 
unless  some  other  places  of  recreation  were 
given  to  the  people,  experience  showed 
that  drunkenness  would  not  be  decreased. 
He  would  now  say  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  did  all  his  power  to 
comply  with  a  request  made  by  him  (Mr. 
Hume)  on  behalf  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  throwing  open  of  the  Tower  and 
our  great  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  then  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  was  the  organ 
of  communication  between  him  and  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  congratulated  them 
both  on  the  success  of  the  measures  they 
then  adopted,  by  which,  as  they  now  saw, 
drunkenness  had  been  so  much  decreased. 
Let  them,  therefore,  pursue  such  a  course 
as  would  enable  them  to  gain  infoimation 
as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  same 
system  in  Scotland.  He  would  now  re- 
commend the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  with 
the  view  of  having  a  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the. question  of  drunkenness 
in  Scotland,  its  causes,  and  the  best  means 
of  repressing  them.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  thirty-five  years  ago,  foretold  that 
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the  making  more  stringent  laws  against 
public-houses  would  fail,  unless  more  facili- 
ties for  rational  recreation  were  gi?en  to 
the  people.  He  was  of  opinion  now,  that 
if  the  malt  duty  was  taken  off,  it  would 
have  the  best  effect  in  improving  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  He  wished  to  see  the  people  of 
Scotland  return  to  their  ancient  habits  of 
industry,  sobriety,  and  economy — which 
good  qualities,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were 
effaced  among  many  of  them — and  with 
that  Tiew  he  would  move  the  postponement 
of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months.** 

Viscount  DRUM LANRIG  said,  the  Bill 
at  present  was  only  a  mere  skeleton  com- 
pared with  what  its  promoters  hoped  it 
would  be  after  receiving  the  consideration 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  submit  it.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee,  moreover,  he 
thought  the  very  end  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  in 
Tiew  would  be  attained.  There  was  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  some  good  re- 
sult if  they  went  into  the  Committee  with 
a  Bill  prepared  for  their  consideration, 
than  if  they  went  without  one.  He  hoped 
that  some  English  Member  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  sen'e  on  the  proposed  Commit- 
tee, for,  after  what  had  been  said  about  the 
drunkenness  of  Scotchmen,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  House  might  suppose  that  even 
the  hon.  representatives  of  Scotland  were 
not  free  from  the  taint. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  HASTIE  said,  he 
regretted  as  much  as  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Hume)  that  they  had  so  much  drinking  in 
Scotland;  but  at  the  same  time  he  proba- 
bly had  as  much  knowledge  of  Scotchmen 
as  any  Member  in  that  House,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  deny  that  the  drinking  habits 
of  Scotland  were  at  all  on  the  increase. 
He  belieTed  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
in  Scotland  had  largely  diminished,  and 
that  the  habits  of  the  Scotch  people  were 
Terr  much  improving  in  that  respect.  In 
1816  the  spirit  licenses  in  Glasgow  were 
as  many  as  1,651,  being  one  out  of  every 
seven ty>four  in  the  population,  which  at 
that  time  amounted  to  120,000;  while  in 
the  present  year,  when  the  population  was 
nearly  treble,  the  number  was  i?,030,  being 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  164.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  throw  the  power  of  licens- 
ing into  the  hands  of  certain  persons  who 

Mr,  Hume 


were  very  likely  to  do  it  for  improper  pur- 
poses.  He  only  wished  to  diBabiue  the 
House  of  the  notion  that  drunkenness  had 
increased  among  his  countrymen,  wldeh 
was  not  the  case.  He  wished  the  subjeei 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Committee  compris- 
ing English  and  Irish  as  well  as  Seoteh 
Members. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  propositions  on  each  side  of 
the  House  did  not  differ  very  materially  in 
their  object.  While  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Peeblesshire  (Mr.  F.  Maekenp 
zie)  asked  to  send  his  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  proposed  to  negatiTe 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  to  refer 
the  whole  question  to  a  Committee  upstairs, 
upon  the  report  of  which  Committee  a  BiU 
might  hereafter  be  introduced.  But  he 
thought,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Peebles- 
shire had  placed  his  Bill  before  them,  whe- 
ther the  proposition  it  embodied  irere  in  sU 
respects  such  as  to  meet  the  case,  it  was 
but  fair  that  the  House  should  send  that 
proposition  for  consideration  to  a  Commit- 
tee. There  were  many  points  in  the  BiU 
from  which  he  differed  as  much  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose;  but  he 
felt  assured  that  if  the  Bill  were  sent  to  a 
Committee  upstairs,  with  power  to  call  evi- 
dence, all  that  his  hon.  Friend  wished  wonld 
be  obtained.  He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  wished 
that  he  could  couTince  himself  of  the  tmlk 
of  the  yiew  taken  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  A.  Hastie), 
with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  this  sad 
vice.  He  was  not  one  who  would  say  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  character  of  lus 
own  country;  but  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  in  Scotland,  with  a  population 
not  amounting  to  3,000,000,  there  was  a 
consumption  of  raw  spirits  of  not  less  than 
6,000,000  gallons  a  year.  So  that  upon  a 
calculation  it  appeared  that  for  every  indi- 
vidual, from  the  man  who  was  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  down  to  the  infant 
who  had  just  entered  life,  there  was  an 
average  consumption  of  spirits  of  near  two 
gallons  and  a  half  per  annum.  It  had 
been  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  A. 
Hastie)  that  the  number  of  licensed  puUio- 
houses  in  Glasgow  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
had  decreased  from  the  rate  of  one  to  every 
74  inhabitants  to  one  in  every  164;  but 
surely  this  was  a  most  frightful  state  of 
things.  The  idea  that  in  a  city  containing 
350,000  inhabitants  th^e  should  be  houses 
capable  of  deriving  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  everj 
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164  individuals  of  that  population,  young  |  properly  stated  that  one  great  means  of 
and  old,  was  monstrous,  and  he  could  only  1  inducing  the  people  in  large  cities  to  forego 
hope  that  some  remedy  might  be  devised  '  public-houses  was  to  afford  to  them  sources  of 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  English  gen-  public  amusement,  where  they  might  spend 
tlemen  had  no  idea  of  the  enormous  con-    some  portion  of  their  leisure.     He  did  not 


sumption  of  spirits  in  Scotland.  He  rather 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  that  if  they  could  do  nothing 
else  in  this  matter  than  adopt  the  open 
system  of  granting  licences  by  the  Excise, 
it  would  be  more  preferable  than  the  system 
which  at  present  existed,  which  was  that 
every  grocer's  shop  was  open  for  the  sale 
of  various  other  articles  besides  those  of 
grocery.     They  sold  bread,  and  they  were 
allowed  licences   for   the   sale   of  spirits. 
Now,  this  had  a  double  effect.  It  infringed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  fair  trader  in  the 
article  of  bread,  because,  while  the  honest 
baker  sold  his  bread  at  the  market  price, 
the  grocer  undersold  him.    But  how  did  ho 
make  up  the  difference  ?     Why,  by  selling 
at  the  same  time  that  which  was  the  bane 
of  his  countrymen — ardent  spirits.     It  was 
to  that   system  that  he  traced  much   of 
the  demoralisation  of  his  countrymen  and 
of  his  country.     It  was  in  those  grocers' 
shops  that  the  servant  girls  first  learned 
to  taste  spirits,  and  in  which   the   youth 
of  the  country  acquired  their  early  taste 
for  them  ;  and,  he  said  again,   he  would 
rather  see  the  gin  palaces  of  London  estab- 
lished at  the  corner  of  every  street  in  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  than  that  this  system 
of  the   sale  of  spirits  at  grocers'  shops 
should  be  continued.     If  the  sale  of  spirits 
were  confined  to  public-houses,  the  lads  and 
young  women  would  be  seen  going  into 
them,  and  a  sense  of  shame  would  make 
them  desist;  or,  if  they  resorted  to  them, 
the  brand  of  infamy  would  be  stamped  upon 
them.  Whereas  at  present  they  went  surrep- 
titiously into  these  grocers'  shops,  where 
they  acquired  a  taste  for  raw  spirits,  which 
grew  upon  them,  so  that  they  went  on  from 
▼106  to  vice,  till  it  finally  ended  in  their 
irretrievable  ruin.     Ue  had  been  told  by 
those  who  were  old  enough  to  know  the 
fact,  that  the  time  was  when  beer  was  the 
general  article   of  consumption  with   the 
people  of  Scotland;  but  he  feared  that  if 


believe  that  there  was  a  finer  public  park 
in  Europe  than  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  the 
people  might  resort;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend 
really  wished  to  give  the  people  these  use- 
ful resorts,  ho  must  not  be  too  parsimonious 
with  the  public  purse.  The  people  of  Scot- 
i  land  would  be  most  happy  to  establish  mu- 
seums, and  render  them  accessible  to  the 
public,  provided  means  were  afforded  for 
that  purpose.  But,  if  they  were  required 
to  furnish  amusements  for  the  people,  it 
must  be  at  the  public  expense.  He  would 
entreat  the  House,  as  they  had  arrived  very 
nearly  at  one  point  in  opinion,  to  let  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time.  By  doing  so 
they  would  commit  themselves  only  to  this 
principle,  namely,  that  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  Scotland  was  great,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished. 

Mr.  OSWALD  admitted  that  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  Scotland  was  very 
great,  and  ought  to  be  diminished;  but  it 
was  because  he  did  not  think  that  any 
legislative  measure  could  effect  the  dimi- 
nution desired,  that  he  arose  to  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose.    They  were  told  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  that  the  number  of  public-houses 
in  Scotland  was  excessive,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.      Now,   if  ever  there  was  a 
case  of  putting  the  horse  behind  the  cart 
it  was  this.      The  preamble  alleged  that, 
because  drunkenness  existed  in  Scotland, 
the  public-houses  in  that  country  neces- 
sarily  caused   that   drunkenness.      They 
could  not  extinguish  the  love  of  ardent  spi- 
rits by  any  act  of  that  House;  and  he  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  this  Bill  was  a 
piece  of  the  purest  humbug  that  he  had 
seen  in  all  his  existence.     Now,  what  did 
they  propose  to  do  by  this  Bill?    They  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  committee  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  were  to  put  an  end  to 
the  consumption  of  whisky  in   Scotland. 
English  Members   did   not  exactly  know 
what  justices  of  the  peace  were  m  Scot- 


erery  facility  were  given  for  setting  up  beer   land.       He  had  a  great  respect  for  that 
shops  it  would  fail,  from  the  simple  fact   learned  body  (of  which  he  was  a  member). 


that  the  people  would  not  resort  to  them  to 
drink  it.  He  thought  it  their  duty  to  trace 
the  means  by  which  the  consumption  of 
spirits  could  be  controlled;  and  if  it  could 
not  be  controlled,  that  it  should  at  least  bo 
made  more  public  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  very 


but  he  must  confess  that  they  had  very 
little  business  to  do,  except  looking  after 
poachers;  they  very  seldom  attended  to 
any  other  business  but  that.  It  was  a 
thing  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  respec- 
table working  assemblage  of  justices  of  the 
peace  at  the  quarter-sessions  in  Scotland. 
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He  was  speaking  of  Ayrshire.     The  result 
would  be,  that  if  the  House  passed  this 
Bill,  they  would  just  establish  a  committee 
of  jobbers  who  would  act  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  be  constantly  subject  to 
the  imputation  of  partiality,  whether  they 
acted  rightly  or  wrongly.     What  had  they 
done  with  the  burghs  ?     In  Ayrshire  there 
was  something  like  fi?e  royal  burghs,  and 
they  would  be  represented  in  the  proposed 
committee  in  the  proportion  of  about  five 
to  twenty.     Was  that  fair?     They  were 
were  very  much  mistaken  if  they  thought 
the  people  in  Scotland  would  submit  to 
such  a  proposition.      The  appointment  of 
the  proposed  committee  would  take  away 
the  very  means  by  which  the  putting  down 
of  public-houses  could  be  most  cfFectually 
accomplished.     A  committee,  such  as  was 
proposed,  would  deprive  local  experience 
of  its  due  weight.      Tho  local  knowledge 
of  one  justice  of  the  ])cacc  would  have  no 
avail  against  the  docinion  of  t(;n  other  jus- 
tices, who  would  he  found  to  bo  entirely 
i((norant  of  tho  mutters  Huhniitt(>d  to  tliom. 
ife  would  venture  a  proplu^cy  on  this  mat- 
ter— thin  Bill  would  not  difuiniHli  tho  num- 
hfir  of  drunkurdn  in  Scotlafid  hy  so  much 
t^f^  one  ;    its  only  effcci  would  ho  to  give  a 
monopoly  to  tho  oxibtitig  puhlic-liouHos.    If 
thJH  IViU  were  puHsed,  tho  licotiHing  system 
in  Scotland,  which  was  already  bad  enough, 
would  becomo  a  gigantic  and  intolerable 
job,  from  beginning  to  end.      One  of  the 
most  ardent  HUpporters  of  thirt   Bill — the 
hon.  Mcniher  for  l*(»el»loHHhire  (Mr.  F.  Mac- 
kenzie) — aduiittcd  that  ho  approved  of  only 
one  clauHo  in  thin  Bill  of  twiMity-six  clauses. 
It  would  Hoom  th:it  tho  Bill  was  about  to 
bo  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with 
tho  view  of  its  entire  reconritruction  ;    but 
was  that  tho  way  in  which   tho  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  do  huHincHs  'i      Was  the 
House  going  to  delegate  the  whole  of  its 
functions  to  a  Select  (>omniittee  'i     lie  re- 
gretted the  course  which    ller  Majesty's 
Government  had  adopted  with  reference  to 
this  measure.     Ho  thought  it  was  a  matter 
of  such  importance  that  they  ought  to  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  hands.  Ilo  extremely 
regretted    that    pressure    of  public    busi- 
ness would  deprive  the  people  of  Scotland 
of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  F.  Maule),  whose 
talents,  industry,  and  conciliatory  conduct 
had  gained  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of 
every  Scotch  Member  in  that  House,  of 
whatever  shade  of  politics.      He  (Mr.  Os- 
wald) did  not  know  whether  he  had  said 
too  much.      Perhaps  ho  had,  but  he  had 

Mr,  Oswald 


been  carrijed  away  by  a  feeling  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  He  had  been  many  years  in 
that  House,  and  had  seen  many  attempts 
of  amateur  or  Tolunteer  legislation,  bat 
they  had  all  been  nnsuccessfnl.  This,  he 
believed,  was  an  attempt  of  that  character, 
and  he  therefore  protested  against  it.  If 
the  Government  thought  this  was  a  mea- 
sure that  ought  to  be  supported,  be  was 
sorry  they  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Peeblesshire.  If  they  did  not  take  it  out 
of  his  hands,  he  (Mr.  Oswald)  wished  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peeblesshire  had  waited 
until  he  could  have  brought  it  in  himself 
from  the  other  (the  Government)  side  of 
tho  House.  Yesterday  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  twenty-eight  Scotch  Members,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  a  majority  of 
sixteen  to  twelve  was  against  the  Bill. 
This  was  an  effort  to  browbeat  and  honu- 
liate  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  regretted  that  a 
single  Member  of  the  Government  could 
be  found  to  give  his  support  to  such  a  BiU 
as  this,  objectionable  as  it  was  in  principle, 
and  at  variance  with  every  sound  commer- 
cial maxim.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed 
it  would  be  utterly  ineffectual  as  a  remedy 
for  the  drunkeiuiess  which  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  that  Parliament  would  nerer 
be  able  by  legislation  of  that  sort  to  make 
the  people  of  Scotland  less  drunken  or 
more  moral  than  they  now  were.  In  his 
opinion,  the  only  real  mode  of  correcting 
the  evil  was  to  adopt  a  general  system 
of  education.  Although  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  drunkenness  which 
existed  in  Glasgow,  he  believed  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  it  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Irish  in  that  town,  or  in  those 
other  portions  of  Scotland  where  the  ope- 
ration of  the  poor-law  had  been  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  oppression.  Instead 
of  this  Bill,  therefore,  he  would  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  general  moral  condition  of 
tho  Scottish  people. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  his 
countrymen  appeared  to  him  to  be  placed 
in  a  most  unfortunate  predicament.  For 
while  every  one  allowed  that  a  great,  seri- 
ous, and  crying  evil  existed  in  Scotland, 
and  that  the  demoralising  and  brutalising 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  increasing  there; 
it  was  now  urged  that  legislation — amateur 
or  volunteer  legislation,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Oswald)  termed  it — would  be  produc- 
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tire  of  no  beneficial  results.     But  it  was 
not  in  that  spirit  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  taken  up  and  legislated  upon  the 
boars  of  labours  in  factories  and  employ- 
ment in  coal  mines.     It  was  an  indisput- 
able fact  that  all  the  great  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  which  had  of  late  years  been 
made  in  Scotland  for  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  social   improvement  of   the 
people,  had  been  rendered  utterly  abortive 
and  powerless  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
yice  of  drunkenness.     That  was   a  fact 
which  might  be  regarded  as  pretty  well 
established,  upon  consulting   the  returns 
which  related  to  the  convictions  for  serious 
offences  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Sheriff  Alison 
had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this 
•object,  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  had  it  upon 
that  gentleman's  authority,  that   in   the 
year  1841  the  educated  criminals  commit- 
ted for  serious  crimes  in  Scotland  amount- 
ed to  2,834,  whilst  the  commitments  of 
uneducated    criminals    numbered    696 — 
the  proportion  of  educated  to  uneducated 
criminals    being  in  the   ratio  of  four  to 
one.      If,   therefore,   they   were  to   wait 
nntil  the  spread  of  education  supplied  the 
means  of  checking  the  evil,  he  feared  they 
woold  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time.    The 
House  might   rest  assured   that   the   in- 
erease  of  committals  for  serious  crimen  in 
Scotland  had  gone  on  in  a  much  faster 
ratio  than  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  that  country;  and  the  most  competent 
aaihorities  ascribed  that  increase  to  the 
demoralising  habit  of  drunkenness.     The 
oommitments  in  1824  amounted  to  1802; 
in  1830  to  2,329;  in  1840  to  3,872;  and 
ui  1848  to  within  a  fraction  of  5,000.    But 
ui  tliat  long  interval  the  population  had 
xzicreased  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
only.     If  the  House  resolved  to  go  into 
JBVch  a  general  inquiry  as  that  which  was 
3neeommended   by   the   hon.    Member  for 
^Controse  (Mr.  Hume),  of  course  the  Cora- 
VQittee  would  come  down  with  a  large  blue 
Vook;  but  it  would  be  treated  as  most  of 
the  blue  books  were  treated  in  that  House. 
It  would  be  scarcely  looked  at,  and  any 

rstical  legislation  upon  the  subject  would 
indefinitely .  postposed.  All  who  were 
^uainted  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
[  Yiee  of  drunkenness  was  carried  in  Scot- 
land would  think  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
^.  Mackenzie)  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
tod  thanks  of  the  country  for  giving  this 
House  the  opportunity  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  a  practical  and  efii- 
eient  remedy  for  the  evil.  Two -thirds  of 
the  crime  and  one-half  the  pauperism  of 


Glasgow  had  been  attributed  by  Mr. 
Sheriff  Alison  to  this  one  cause  of  drunken- 
ness alone;  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  empha- 
tically denied  that  legislation  would  not  be 
productive  of  good  effects.  He  trusted, 
then,  that  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that  it 
might  go  upstairs  to  a  Select  Committee, 
with  power  to  take  evidence  upon  the 
whole  question.  He  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  result  of  such  a  step  would 
be,  that  a  good  Bill  would  come  down  to 
them. 

Mr.  cowan  regretted  that  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  prevailed  so  greatly  in  Scot- 
land, and  among  his  own  constituents.  He 
would  be  willing  to  support  any  measure 
calculated  to  remedy  this  state  of  things; 
but  after  the  best  consideration  he  had 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  and  not- 
withstanding the  good  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  one  calculated  in  the  least  degree  to 
effect  the  object  in  view.  He  admitted 
that  the  congregation  of  low  public-houses 
in  Scotland  had  been  a  great  evil  to  Scot- 
land; at  the  same  time  he  did  not  conceive 
that  by  authorising  the  justices  to  delegate 
to  a  small  committee  a  summary  power  to 
diminish  the  number  of  licences,  was  the 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil.  He  would 
submit  that  it  was  better  to  grant  licences 
than  to  encourage  low  unlicensed  houses, 
to  form,  as  it  were,  secret  nests  of  little 
clubs  of  drunkards,  as  would  unquestionably 
be  the  case  if  the  regular  public-houses  were 
put  down.  Paradoxical  as  it  might  seem, 
he  held  that,  as  the  means  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  diminished,  so  did  their  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicating  liquor  increase; 
for  he  apprehended  that  the  state  of  tho 
dregs  of  tho  population  in  our  towns  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  despair  which  prompted 
them  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  depraved  appetites.  In 
Edinburgh,  forty  years  ago,  New  Year's 
day  was  kept  as  a  day  of  dissipation  and 
drunkenness  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in 
1812,  a  frightful  riot  was  got  up  on  the 
1st  of  January  in  that  year  by  a  knot  of 
young  men  under  the  influence  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  in  consequence  of  which  three 
of  them  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  difference  now  in 
tho  habits  of  the  people.  For  several 
years  past.  New  Year's  day  had  been 
made  a  universal  holyday,  and  he  was 
glad  to  bear  out  what  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.   Hume)  had 
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said  as  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  giv- 
ing inducements  to  the  people  to  assemble 
together  in  order  to  visit  places  of  interest 
and  amusement.  All  the  objects  of  at- 
traction in  Edinburgh  had  been  visited  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  working  men  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  not  the  slight- 
est injury  had  resulted  to  any  one  of  those 
places  of  recreation.  He  regretted  that 
Government  had  not  taken  the  subject  of 
this  Bill  into  their  own  hands. 

Sir  JOHN  HOPE  would  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he 
believed  nothing  would  come  of  it  unless 
the  Lord  Advocate  took  charge  of  it  in 
Committee. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  no  one 
connected  with  Scotland  could  doubt  that 
the  Bill  proposed  to  remedy,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  very  great  evil  in  that  country. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  of  the  Scotch  people 
of  late  years— and  it  was  great — it  was, 
nevertheless,  true  that  drunkenness  was 
the  crying  and  scandalous  vice  of  the 
country.  No  man  who  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  crime  there, 
could  fail  to  see  that  if  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  could  be  diminished  even  to 
a  very  small  extent,  the  result  would  at 
once  be  apparent  in  the  diminished  amount 
of  crime.  And  it  was  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
any  measure  that  was  designed  to  effect  a 
beneficial  result,  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  present  Bill; 
though  if  ho  were  asked  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  details,  he  must  say  that  he 
would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  very  important  one;  and  he 
preferred  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Committee 
upstairs,  because  ho  thought  a  more  effec- 
tual measure  would  be  thereby  obtained 
than  by  referring  the  whole  question  to  a 
general  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  Bill 
dealt  only  with  the  licensing  system;  and 
whilst  he  did  not  anticipate  any  benefit 
from  a  mere  change  of  that  system,  he 
did  hope  much  good  from  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  it. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  as  well  as  to  the  details  by 
which  that  principle  was  to  be  carried  out. 
It  was  proposed  by  it  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  licensing,  and  to  place  the  power 
of  giving  licences  in  the  hands  of  justices 
selected  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
who  were  to  fix  the  exact  number  of  public- 
houses  in  the  county.  This  was  an  entirely 
arbitrary  power;  in  point  of  fact,  a  man 

Mr,  Cowan 


who  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  those  magistrates  had  no  ap- 
peal at  all;  and' it  would  open  the  door  to 
a  system  of  favouritism  and  jobbing  which 
would  be  most  objectionable.  There  wm 
not  one  Scotch  Member  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  who  did  not  pronounce  that  the 
Bill  was  utterly  impracticable.  No  one 
was  more  sensible  than  he  was  as  to  the 
evils  of  drunkenness;  but  he  objected  to 
this  Bill  because  he  believed  it  would  be 
totally  inefficient  to  remedy  those  evils. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  said,  his 
intention  was,  if  the  Bill  were  read  a  lee- 
ond  time,  to  move  that  it  be  then  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  which  should  have 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  re- 
cords. In  that  case  the  Bill  would  be 
kept  before  the  House,  might  be  altered 
in  the  Committee,  and  thus,  when  it  came 
down  to  the  House,  they  might  hope  to 
have  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  did  not  take  that  course,  but  appoint- 
ed a  Select  Committee  to  institute  a  gen- 
eral inquiry,  as  had  been  recommended  bj 
some  hon.  Members,  the  only  end  would  be 
the  production  of  a  fruitless  report,  and 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  legislation. 

Viscount  MELGUND  believed  that 
this  scheme  of  legislation  was  wholly  Tid* 
ous  in  principle;  and,  far  from  curing  the 
evils  complained  of,  would  only  increase 
those  which  at  present  existed. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  not  one  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading,  had  addaeed 
a  single  word  of  argument  in  support  of  the 
Bill.  Several  had  said  that  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  details  of  the  measure,  and 
yet  they  asked  the  House  to  affirm  it  bj 
voting  for  the  second  reading. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  123;  Noes 
67 :  Majority  56. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF   COPYHOLDS 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading,  read. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  moved  the  Seoond 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  HODGSON  would  suggest  that  the 
second  reading  should  he  postponed  for  a 
week.  The  provisions  were  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  and  the  Bill  had  heen  in  the 
hands  of  Members  only  about  twenty-four 
hours.     He  had  been  requested  to  send 
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down  to  the  country  copies  of  the  Bill  to 
indiyidaals  interested  in  copyhold  tenure, 
and  he  wished  to  ascertain  their  opinions 
before  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  said,  it  would  he 
dearly  his  interest,  as  an  independent 
Member  having  charge  of  a  Bill  for  which 
he  desired  the  support  of  the  House,  to 
give  ample  time  for  its  examination;  hut 
in  this  case  he  did  not  think  the  appeal 
for  delay  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken  was  well  founded.  If  this  were 
a  new  measure,  he  would  at  once  have  ac- 
eeded  to  the  request  of  the  hon.  Member; 
but  be  bad  brought  in  the  Bill  last  Ses- 
rion,  and  the  Select  Committee  to  which  it 
was  referred,  directed  him  to  report  the 
Bill  to  the  House,'who  allowed  it  to  be  cir- 
enlated  daring  the  recess.  Ho  had,  too, 
given  public  notice  that  he  should  bring  in 
the  Bill  on  the  first  opportunity  during  the 
present  Session,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  technical  portion,  he  had  not  altered 
one  single  part  of  the  Bill,  but  had  abided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  Committee.  The 
measnre  was  therefore  as  well  known  now 
11  it  would  be  two  months  hence,  and  he 
woold  ask  the  House,  under  these  circum- 
itanceB,  whether  it  was  right  to  put  off  the 
•eeond  reading  for  a  whole  week  ?  To  do 
10  would  be  to  inflict  a  great  hardship  upon 
thpse  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  thought  it 
their  dnty  to  come  down  to  discuss  the 
measure. 

Ha.  HODGSON  urged,  that  persons 
interested  in  the  measure  should  have  an 
opportonity  of  being  heard  against  it  by 
petition  or  otherwise. 

Mb.  CHRISTOPHER  said,    he  must 
eonfess  that  he  did  not  entirely  understand 
the  Billy  and  thought  it  undesirable  tiiat 
mch  important  interests  as  were  involved 
iboold  be  dealt  with  so  rapidly.     When 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Aglionby)  spoke  of 
this  measure  having  been  brought  in  at 
the  end  of  last  Session,  he  must  be  per- 
feetly  well  aware  that  Bills  introduced  at 
that  period  were  rarely  sufficiently  woll- 
eoDBidered  by  the  country.     In  his  own 
Muntj  (Lincolnshire)  a  great  many  varied 
interests  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  and 
lie  should   probably  receive    petitions    to 
present  against  it.     He  hoped,  therefore, 
it  would  be  a  general  understanding  that 
tin  House  would  adopt  no  hurried  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  that  sufficient  time 
woold  be  afforded  for  fully  considering  the 
■easnre. 

Ma.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  was  perfectly 
nsdj  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 


if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  House  that  he 
should  do  so.  [Cries  o/**No,"  and**  Yes."! 
When  he  he  heard  on  the  one  side  •*  yes, 
and  on  the  other  side  **  no,*'  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  doing  what  he  thought  was  fair. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  might  be  stated 
in  two  words;  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Real  Property  that  sat  in  the  year  1832. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  book 
in  the  library  containing  the  Report  of 
that  Commission,  they  would  see  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  them  to  recommend  that 
Copyhold  tenure  should  be  abolished.  A 
Committee  had  also  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject,  on  the  Motion  of 
Lord  Campbell,  then  Her  Majesty's  At- 
torney General,  and  that  Committee  gave 
its  most  serious  consideration  to  every  part 
of  the  question.  That  Committee  almost 
unanimously  agreed — and  it  was  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peers  opinion — that  a  Bill 
should  be  passed  for  the  voluntary  enfran- 
chisement of  copyholds,  and  that  after  some 
time  a  measure  for  compulsory  enfranchise- 
ment should  be  passed.  Ten  years  had 
since  passed,  and  the  Legislature  had  not 
yet  made  the  enfranchisement  compulsory. 
He  had  brought  in  Bills  during  the  last 
two  years  to  compel  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyholds.  Those  Bills  were  read  a 
second  time  on  each  occasion,  but  they  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  certain  hon. 
Members,  and  particularly  those  connected 
with  manors.  It  was  said  that  his  mea- 
sure was  a  one-sided  measure — that  it 
compelled  the  lord,  and  did  not  compel  the 
tenant.  He  (Mr.  Aglionby)  answered  that 
it  was  one  thing  to  compel  a  man  who 
exercised  an  oppressive  tenure  against  a 
number  of  individuals  to  do  a  certain  act 
on  receiving  compensation,  and  it  was  an- 
other thing  to  compel  men  who  were  satis- 
fied to  hold  under  that  tenure  to  pay  the 
lord  of  the  manor  for  their  enfranchise- 
ment. The  House  had  last  year  referred 
both  his  Bills  to  a  Select  Committee,  who 
excluded  what  they  thought  was  objection- 
able, threw  overboard  his  notion  of  one- 
sided compulsion,  and  made  it  compulsory 
on  certain  terms  on  both  parties  to  act 
under  the  measure.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  Bill,  and  if  it  was  now 
read  a  second  time  it  would  be  for  the 
Committee  to  settle  the  details.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  enfranchise  copyhold  tenure  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  full  compensation  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  do  justice  to  the 
tenant,  and  also  do  justice  to  the  stewards 
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of  manors.  The  question  of  compensation 
would  be  left  to  the  Commission  for  Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement,  to  whom  also  it 
was  proposed  to  leave  the  carrying  out  of 
the  compulsory  enfranchisement. 

Sir  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said, 
he  had  had  this  Bill  so  short  a  time  before 
him,  that  he  could  not  say  he  perfectly 
comprehended  it.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  see  a  Bill  that  would  carry  on  the  en- 
franchisement in  an  equitable  manner  both 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  tenant. 
He  had  opposed  the  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  forward  on  former  occasions,  and 
he  felt  inclined  to  oppose  this  on  the  same 
ground,  that  this  was  a  one-sided  measure, 
and  that  it  was  a  compulsory  measure  that 
would  act  unequally  and  be  unjust  to  the 
lords  of  manors;  and  in  many  instances  it 
would  be  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the 
tenants,  who  would  be  called  on  to  pay 
sums  of  money  which  it  might  be  incon- 
venient for  them  to  pay.  He  had  great 
doubts  whether  they  could  have  a  compul- 
sory measure;  but  they  ought  to  give 
greater  facilities  to  both  parties  to  come 
in  voluntarily.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  Bill.  He  wished  to  see 
the  copyhold  tenure — the  antiquated  feudal 
tenure — abolished,  because  the  real  object 
of  that  tenure  in  former  times  had  now 
passed  away.  But  this  Bill  did  not  abolish 
copyhold  tenure,  because  the  enfranchise- 
ment was  to  entered  on  the  court  roll 
which  was  to  be  kept  in  existence.  [Mr. 
Aglionby  :  That  is  not  so.]  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  so.  It  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  annual  rent-charge,  which 
would  be  attended  with  all  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  copyhold  tenure,  and,  after 
all,  it  would  not  be  anything  like  the  fee- 
simple.  His  opinion  was  that  if  they  med- 
dled with  it  they  should  give  the  freehold 
at  once,  and  that,  above  all,  they  should 
not  require  any  record  in  the  Copyhold 
Court,  as  this  Bill  would  do.  [Mr.  Aglion- 
by :  No!]  The  hon.  Member  said  **No.*' 
The  hon.  Member  declared  before  that  that 
he  wished  to  keep  the  Copyhold  Court  as 
a  Court  of  Registration;  that  he  had  sup- 
ported a  measure  for  the  registration  of 
deeds;  and,  that,  having  failed  in  that,  his 
object  was  to  make  the  Copyhold  Courts 
serve  to  register  deeds.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  Bill. 
He  thought  it  was  an  unjust  Bill,  giving 
preference  to  the  tenant  over  the  rights  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  that  it  would 
be  an  unjust  measure,  as  retaining  the  old 
Copyhold  Courts,  with  all  their  objections 


and  grievances.  He  thought  that  it  would 
not  give  a  freehold  instead  of  a  copyhold 
tenure,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  desired. 
Another  objectionable  provision  in  the  Bill 
was  the  giving  compensation  to  stewardfl. 
Why,  it  was  a  stewards*  Bill.  Ho  had  a 
Copyhold  Court,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  an  attorney  every  year  for  holding  the 
Court.  He  considered  this  to  be  a  grioY- 
ance;  but  he  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  do 
it  he  might  lose  some  of  his  rights.  The 
attorney  was  amply  paid  for  his  work;  but 
if  there  was  an  end  of  the  work,  did  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  attorney  had  a  vested 
interest  in  that  employment  ?  He  belieyed 
that  when  the  Bill  was  fairly  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  it  was  not  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  the  Bill  would  pass. 
It  was  a  mere  matter  of  detail  whether 
compensation  should  be  granted  to  the 
stewards.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  G.  Strickland)  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  compensation;  but  this  could 
be  settled  in  Committee.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  simpli6ed  tenure 
and  lessened  expense,  and  to  that  principle 
he  was  favourable. 

Mr.  FRESHFIELD  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  (Sir  G.  Strickland) 
only  dealt  with  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and 
not  the  principle.  In  two  counties  for 
which  he  could  speak,  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  found  in  uniting  small  farms,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  copyhold  tenure.  The 
House  had  already  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  the  Bill;  he  hoped,  therefore,  it  would 
be  permitted  to  pass. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  wished  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  G.  Strickland).  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  really  to  make  the  whole  of  the 
copyhold  property  free,  and  the  retention 
of  the  Courts  was  to  make  it  apparent  to 
the  world  that  it  was  free.  As  to  the 
compensation  to  stewards,  the  proposition 
merely  was,  that  on  the  execution  of  a  deed 
of  enfranchisement  they  should  have  one  set 
of  copyhold  fees  only,  including  the  deed 
of  enfranchisement.  As  far  as  the  BiU 
went,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  very  ffood 
Bill. 

Bill  read  2°. 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  bright  (in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Gibson),  moved  the  Second  Reading 
of  this  Bill. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time.'* 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
when  hon.  Members  remembered  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  Bill  differed  from  its 
predecessor,  they  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet  the 
Bill  at  this  stage  with  the  most  decided 
opposition.  Measures  of  this  kind  were, 
in  his  judgment,  an  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  financial  arrangements  of  counties 
principles  that  were  not  adapted  to  them. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  connexion 
that  ought  to  exist  between  taxation  and 
Topresentation,  he  was  prepared  to  assert 
ihat  that  rule,  although  generally  applica- 
ble to  all  countries  with  free  institutions, 
cUd  not  apply  at  all  to  county  affairs,  or  only 
in  a  degree  which  was  very  limited,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  in  Parliament,  for  the 
sake  of  adopting  a  theoretical  advantage,  to 
tamper  with  arrangements  which  had  long 
worked  beneficially  to  the  country,  and 
which  had  never  worked  more  beneficially 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  counties  were  now  confessedly 
conducted  with  greater  publicity,  a  closer 
economy,  and  a  more  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  public,  than 
at  any  former  period.  In  spite  of  these 
yiews  and  these  facts,  he  should,  however, 
haye  not  opposed  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  had  it  been  presented  to  them  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  came  from  the  Committee 
last  year,  because  the  House  had  so  far 
Tecognised  the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  to 
send  it  to  a  Select  Committee  for  further 
consideration.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
reserred  his  objections  for  discussion  in 
Committee.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  not  brought  in 
his  Bill  in  that  shape,  or  even  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  at 
the  commencement  of  last  Session.  He 
must  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  Two  Sessions 
ago,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  first 
brought  in  this  measure,  it  was  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  which  was  empowered 
to  take  evidence.  That  Committee,  of 
which  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  a  mem- 
ber, devoted  itself  to  a  most  laborious  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  subject.  That  Com- 
mittee was  selected  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself.  It  was  a  Committee  to 
the  composition  of  which  they  who  were 
nnfayourable  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill 


objected.  But  this  Committee,  so  selected 
and  so  constituted,  rejected  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  recommended 
to  the  House,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  a 
number  of  improvements  which  ought  to 
be  introduced.  Notwithstanding  that  de- 
cision of  the  Select  Committee,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  at  the  commencement  of 
last  Session,  brought  in  the  same  Bill.  It 
was  again  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
but  not  for  inquiry,  but  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill  itself.  On  that  Committee  sat 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  that  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was  a  member  of 
that  Committee,  and  he  was  most  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attendance  and  attention 
to  its  duties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
whose  absence  from  the  House  at  that 
moment  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  much  re- 
gretted, was  also  on  the  Committee,  and 
likewise  gave  great  attention  to  this  Bill. 
It  was  presided  over  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (Mr. 
Baines);  and  after  a  lengthened  investiga- 
tion, which  lasted  the  whole  Session,  the 
Bill  was  returned  to  the  House  with  many 
improvements.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
pass  it;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  brought  in  the  Bill  this  Session,  it 
would  have  taken  the  shape  in  which  the 
Committee  had  left  it.  He  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington) did  not  approve  of  the  Bill  even  in 
that  shape :  it  appeared  to  him,  that  in 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  certain  inconve- 
niences, the  Committee  had  fallen  into 
others  equally,  if  not  more,  objectionable, 
creating,  for  instance,  double  and  concur- 
rent jurisdictions,  which  must  prove  ex- 
tremely injurious;  and  he  doubted  much 
whether  he  could  have  supported  that  Bill. 
But  what  was  the  course  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  ?  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  one  most  disrespectful  to  that  House, 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought 
in  a  Bill  differing  not  merely  in  unimpor- 
tant details,  but  in  those  which  were  most 
essential,  and  which  formed  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  enactment.  Without  going 
into  minor  matters,  he  would  just  name 
one  most  essential  difference.  In  all  the 
former  measures  introduced  into  this 
House  on  this  subject,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  that  these  intended 
county  financial  boards  should  consist,  one- 
half  of  persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 
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and  the  other  half  of  magistrates  of  the 
county;  hot  in  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  the  magistrates  were  thrown  out 
altogether,  and  would  no  longer  form  eyen 
a  part  of  that  body  which  directed  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  county,  unless 
indeed  they  were  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, who  thus  had  the  option  whether 
any  magistrate  should  be  on  the  board  or 
not.  This  was  a  change  in  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  so  essential  and  important  as 
to  justify  him  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  in  giving 
the  Bill  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 
He  could  not  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  give  their  assent  to  the 
Bill  as  it  was.  He  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  sanction  a  measure  which 
destroyed  altogether  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistracy  in  the  government  of  the  gaols, 
the  management  of  the  police  force,  the 
care  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  many 
other  branches  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  this  country,  in  which  the  magis- 
trates had  hitherto  performed  so  important 
and  so  useful  a  part  ?  Was  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  prepared,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  police  of  this  country, 
which  made  it  most  essential  that  the 
magistrates  should  retain  the  powers  in- 
vested in  them  by  so  many  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  adopt  a  measure  such  as  this  ? 
Was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  prepared  at 
this  moment  to  take  from  them  the  man- 
agement of  the  gaols,  than  which  there 
was  no  subject  more  important,  or  one  on 
which  public  opinion  was  less  informed  or 
matured  ?  Was  the  House  prepared  to 
take  the  gaols  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  justices,  and  leave  the  system  to  be 
pursued  in  them  to  a  board  such  as  that 
proposed  in  this  Bill  ?  This  was  a  matter, 
in  truth,  far  too  important  to  be  left  to 
volunteer  legislation.  The  Bill  dealt  with 
institutions  of  great  antiquity;  it  dealt 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  the  last 
importance  to  this  country;  it  dealt  with  a 
long  scries  of  Acts  of  Parliament  placed 
on  the  Statute-book;  and  it  enacted  what 
would  be  in  effect  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  affairs  of  our  counties.  Such  great  | 
interests  ought  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  j 
the  Government — after  the  most  careful  '• 
consideration,  and  on  the  responsibility  of 
a  Cabinet.  He  should  move,  therefore, ; 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  HODGSON  seconded  the  Amend- ; 
ment 

Sir  J.  Pakington 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leaye  oat  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  daj  six 
months." 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  tiiat 
having  supported  the  second  reading  oi  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Billx>f  last  Session, 
and  having  punctually  attended  the  mee^ 
ings  of  the  Select  Committee  to  whieh  the 
Bill  had  been  referred,  he  had  been  prqMrad 
to  support  the  second  reading  of  that  mea* 
sure.  He  had  been  prevented  by  oiTemn- 
stances  from  attending  in  his  place  sinee 
the  first  night  of  the  Session,  but  came  «p 
to  town  in  order  to  support  the  secoiid 
reading  to-day.  But  what  was  his  sarprise 
to  find  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
altogether  altered,  and  was  based  upon 
another  principle.  He  did  not  by  any 
means  object  to  the  principle  that  those 
persons  who  contributed  to  the  oouDtj 
rate  should  have  a  voice  in  the  expendi- 
ture. Last  year  the  Bill  provided  that  the 
ratepayers,  through  the  Boards  of  €hiar- 
dians,  should  nominate  one  person  from 
each  Board  to  be  a  member  of  the  eoaa^ 
financial  boards,  and  that  the  coonty  magis- 
trates in  quarter-sessions  should  nominate 
an  equal  number  of  their  body  to  sit  at  the 
Board.  He  was  doubtful  whether  an j  par- 
ticular advantages  would  be  gained  by  the 
ratepayers  by  this  arrangement;  hot  he 
did  not  object  to  it.  He  now  fomid  a  BiE 
of  a  totally  different  nature,  by  which  it 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Boards  of  Gnar- 
dians  to  say  whether  a  single  m^strate, 
however  large  his  property,  or  however 
great  his  influence  in  the  county,  shonld 
be  a  member  of  the  board  charged  with 
the  administration  and  expenditure  of  the 
county  rates.  To  such  a  measure  he  (Mr. 
R.  Palmer)  could  not  agree,  and  he  thooght 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  dealt 
fairly  with  the  House,  or  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year,  in  thus  altering  the 
principle  of  his  Bill.  He  (Mr.  R.  Palmer) 
had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  ratepayers  of  his  county  (Berkshire) 
relative  to  the  Bill  of  last  year;  and  last 
August  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to  the 
chairman  of  every  Board  of  Guardians  in 
the  county,  with  a  printed  letter  explana- 
tory of  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  and  re- 
questing that  it  might  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration bv  the  Board.  Several  months 
elapsed,  and  he  received  no  reply  to 
his  communication,  which  did  not  look  as 
if  the  Boards  were  very  eager  for  such  a 
measure.  His  letter  was  afterwards  printed 
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in  the  county  paper,  and  then  he  received 
four  communications  from  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. The  first,  from  the  Board  of  Cook- 
ham  Union,  and  signed  hy  the  clerk,  com- 
municated a  resolution  of  the  Board  to  the 
effect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  county 
was  conducted  in  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  manner,  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Bill  was  imnecessary.  The 
next  was  from  Abingdon,  the  Guardians  of 
which  Union  resoWed  that  they  did  not 
consider  there  was  any  necessity  for  the 
application  of  the  Bill  to  the  county  of 
Berkshire.  The  next  communication  was 
a  priyate  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Newbury  Board  of  Guardians,  who  stated 
that  the  Board  had  met  and  arrived  at  no 
conclusion  regarding  the  Bill.  There  was 
only  one  union  out  of  the  twelve  to  which 
he  had  written,  that  had  returned  a  reply 
favourable  to  the  Bill.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Wantage  Union  avowed 
their  belief  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
just  and  the  principle  good;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  thought  the  object  of  such 
a  measure  would  be  defeated  if  ex  officio 
ffoardians  were  allowed  to  sit  at  the  county 
board.  Thus  only  one  Board  of  Guar- 
dians out  of  twelve  expressed  an  opinion  in 
&TOQr  of  the  Bill.  He  was  consequently 
prepared  to  vote  against  the  second  reading 
ef  die  present  Bill;  and,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  found  himself  in  a 
minority,  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
not  having  dealt  more  fairly  with  the 
House. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  thought  the 
hen.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
went  a  little  too  far  when  he  assumed  that, 
leeanse  certain  of  the  Unions  in  his  county 
were  silent,  they  were  opposed  to  the  mea- 
wmn.  He  had  quite  as  good  a  right  to 
■ay  that  silence  might  imply  consent. 
Amicus  as  he  was  to  see  the  ratepayers 
exereising  some  control  over  the  county 
•sqpenditure,  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Wantage  Union, 
wbo  declared  that  the  county  magistrates 
oogfal  not  even  to  be  eligible  to  sit  as 
mombers  of  the  financial  boards. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  the 
Wantage  Guardians  thought  that  the  Poor 
Iaw  Guardians  ought  not  to  have  the 
power  of  electing  a  person  who  was  a 
■Bttgistrate. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON,  on  the  con- 
trmrj,  was  in  favour  of  allowing  the  guar- 
dmas  to  elect  magistrates  if  they  thought 
proper.  He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  proposed  to 
the  county  boards  by  what  ap- 


peared to  him  to  be  a  proper  mode, 
namely,  to  give  the  ratepayers  power  to 
select  such  persons,  be  they  magistrates 
or  not,  as  seemed  to  be  best  qualified  to 
act  as  a  financial  board  for  controlling  the 
assessment  and  expenditure  of  the  county 
rates.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  un- 
fairness on  his  part  towards  the  Com- 
mittee, he  thought  hon.  Members  were 
going  too  far  in  making  that  assertion, 
because  he  felt  he  was  entitled,  when 
bringing  in  the  Bill,  to  have  the  provisions 
in  accordance  with  his  opinions.  While 
he  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  bring  the 
matter  of  detail  in  the  way  before  the 
House  that  he  thought  the  House  ought  to 
deal  with  it,  leaving  it  to  the  House  in 
Committee  to  deal  with  those  matters  as 
it  thought  proper.  He  admitted  the  Bill, 
as  originally  proposed,  was  so  constituted, 
that  of  the  members  of  these  financial 
boards  one  half  were  to  be  magistrates, 
and  the  other  half  were  not  to  be  magis- 
trates; but  in  going  through  the  Select 
Committee  very  great  alterations  were 
made  in  the  powers  vested  in  these  boards. 
The  Committee  ruled  that  the  regulation 
of  gaols,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and 
all  other  matters  not  strictly  financial, 
should  be  left  intact  to  the  magistrates; 
and  it  being  no  longer  necessary  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  magistrates  should 
be  associated  with  the  elected  members, 
the  Bill  was  purposely  altered,  leaving  the 
ratepayers  to  elect  magistrates  if  they 
pleased,  but  not  compelling  them  to  take 
magistrates,  as  it  was  not  intended  to 
trench  in  any  way  on  the  judicial  duties  of 
the  magistracy.  The  Bill  proposed  that 
the  financial  board  should  fix  the  amount 
of  salaries  which  the  officers  should  re- 
ceive, leaving  to  the  magistrates  to  appoint 
those  officeri,  and  to  make  the  regulations 
necessary  in  the  gaols;  and  this,  he  con- 
tended, was  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Committee,  that 
these  boards  should  be  strictly  financial, 
and  not  in  the  smallest  degree  interfere 
with  the  judicial  duties  of  tiie  magistrates. 
With  regard  to  the  alterations  respecting 
the  constabulary  made  in  the  Bill  since  it 
came  out  of  the  Committee,  it  was  first 
proposed  that  the  financial  boards  should 
decide  whether  the  rural  police  should  be 
adopted  or  not;  and  as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  constable,  the  Committee  in 
the  first  instance  decided  that  the  financial 
boards  should  have  that  power,  because  it 
was  said  town  council  in  boroughs  had 
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that  power,  and  the  ohject  of   the  Bill 
was  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
same  priDciples  as  those  which  were  recog- 
nised in  boroughs.     A  division  took  place 
in  the  Committee  on  the  question,  and  it 
was  decided  by  a  majority  that  that  was  a 
sound  mode  of  proceeding.     Afterwards, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  the  right 
hon.    Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  thought  proper  to  come  down 
and  reverse  that  decision.     The  proposal 
for  vesting  the  management  of  the  rural 
police  in  these  boards  was  supported  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  its  favour.     He  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  thought  that  first  decision  of  the 
Committee  was  the  correct  one,   and  he 
had  not  felt  bound   to   alter  the  Bill   in 
accordance  with  the  second  decision.     He 
wss  not  aware  that  there  were  any  other 
alterations.      The    Bill    contained    many 
clauses,  relating  to  matters  of   detail  of 
considerable  importance,  which  were  origi- 
nated in  the  Committee,  and  for  many  of 
those  suggestions  the  Committee  were  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir   J.  Pakington).     The   hon.   Member 
for  Droitwich  had  reflected  upon  him  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  for  being  a  volunteer  legislator. 
He   (Mr.    M.    Gibson)   admitted    that    it 
would  have  been  very  desirable  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands.     The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  was  the  first  volunteer, 
or  rather  the  pioneer  in  the  matter;  and 
he  observed  that  in  all  improvements,  be- 
fore they  were  ripened  to  such  a  point  as 
would   induce    the   Government    to   take 
them  up,  the  initiative  must  be  the  work 
of  volunteers.     There  would  never  be  any 
progress  if  no  one  would  bring  forward 
measures  until  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  submit  them  to  the  House;  and 
no  one  set  a  greater  example  of  volunteer 
legislation  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich himself,  who,  at  this  early  period  of 
the  Session,  had  already  one,  if  not  two. 
Bills  on  the  paper  for  consideration.     The 
principle  of  this  Bill   having  been   twice 
assented  to  by  the  House,  he  thought  the 
Government   ought  to  have  felt   it  their 
duty  to  have  taken  it  up.     He  conceived 
that  when   the  House  of    Commons   had 
deliberately  sanctioned  a  principle,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  carry  that  principle  into  practical 
legislation.     For  his  own  part,  he  should 
be  most  glad  to  surrender  this  measure 
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into  the  hands  of  Government,  if  ihey 
would  give  some  promise  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  it  up.  He  was  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich 
and  the  Gentlemen  who  sat  opposite  should 
have  made  this  a  party  question.  He  was 
surprised  when  he  read  the  hon.  Member's 
notice  on  the  paper,  that  he  should  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  that  day 
six  months;  and  he  thought  he  had  a 
much  better  right  to  charge  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman with  unfairness,  than  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  to  charge  him  with  unfairness, 
because  after  labouring  to  amend  this  Bill 
in  so  many  ways,  and  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  attempt  to  nega- 
tive the  Bill,  when  it  was  obyious  the  de- 
tails could  be  altered  in  Committee,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  taking  a  course  somewhat  of  a 
party  character.  He  would  remind- hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  found  his  arguments  on  any  better  au- 
thorities than  he  derived  from  that  side  of 
the  House.  What  said  the  Earl  of  Derby 
himself?  Speaking  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Petty  Sessions  Bill,  he  said — 

'*  That  he  thought,  with  his  noble  FriMid  tlie 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  great  and  rapid  increase 
of  county  rates  well  deserved  their  Lordships' 
attention.  In  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected,  the  county  rate  had  risen  from  77,000{. 
in  1823,  to  176,0002.  in  1848  ;  and  it  did  seem  an 
anomaly  that  such  a  sum  should  be  assessed  by 
the  local  magistrates  without  the  control  of  the 
ratepayers.** 

What  did  he  find  in  a  petition  from  the 
farmers  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  consti- 
tuents of  another  distinguished  Member  on 
their  side  of  the  House  ?  The  petition 
stated  that  the  petitioners  represented  a 
Union  of  forty  parishes,  mostly  agricul- 
tural; that  they  were  principally  occupiers 
of  land,  and  in  that  capacity  contrihuted 
to  the  poor-rates,  over  which,  as  rate- 
payers, they  possessed  a  right  of  adminis- 
tration and  control;  that  they  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  county  rates;  and, 
without  impugning  the  proper  application 
of  those  rates,  they  respectfully  urged 
that  the  principle  of  supervision  in  the 
case  of  the  poor-rates  should  he  extended 
to  the  county  rates;  that  the  county  ex- 
penditure was  increasing,  and,  heing  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  internal 
administration,  the  occupiers  of  land  ought 
to  be  represented  in  the  management  of 
those  funds.  His  only  object  in  the  con- 
stitution of  financial  boards,  was  to  carry 
out  that  principle,  so  that  magistrates, 
farmers,  and  ratepayers,  might  co-operate 
together.     He  did  not  desire  to  create  any 
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bad  feeling  among  different  classes;  he 
wished  to  give  the  ratepayers  the  power  of 
choosing,  among  all  classes  in  the  county, 
whether  magistrates  or  not,  fit  and  proper 
business  men  to  control  the  expenditure  of 
the  county  rates.  That  was  the  simple 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  the 
Mouse  would  not — in  throwing  it  out  on 
the  second  reading — affirm  that  magis- 
trates were  to  he  vested  with  the  irrespon- 
sible control  of  these  large  sums,  but  that 
it  was  fitting  that  legislation  should  take 
place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  rate- 
payers that  control  which  they  were  en- 
titled constitutionally  to  possess. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  did  not 
coincide  in  the  censure  which  had  been  cast 
on  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
for  presenting  for  consideration  a  Bill  which 
embodied  his  own  views  and  opinions;  at 
the  same  time,  looking  at  the  important 
differences  between  this  Bill  and  the  Bill 
on  the  same  subject  last  Session,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  if,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  stated  the  outline  of  his  pro- 
posed measure.  But  while  he  gave  full 
uberty  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  pro- 
pose what  Bill  he  pleased — dissenting,  as 
his  right  hon.  Friend  did,  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed last  year — those  who  on  a  former 
occasion  advocated  the  principle  of  admit- 
ting representation  in  the  control  of  county 
expenditure  were  not  the  least  bound  to 
support  him,  without  previously  consider- 
ing what  were  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  details  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  submitted  to  the  House. 
While  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  stated  last  year 
that,  although  no  great  evils  could  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  administration  of  the  county 
rates,  and  although  the  amount  of  those 
rates  was  gradually  diminishing,  he  was 
unable  to  deny  that  in  principle  there 
should  be  a  representation  in  the  consti- 
tution of  financial  boards,  to  whom  should 
be  entrusted  the  administration  and  control 
of  county  expenditure ;  he  also  felt  the  sub- 
ject-was a  most  complicated  one,  and  he 
only  consented  to  a  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  understanding  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
on  which  he  volunteered  to  give  what  as- 
sistance he  could  in  amending  its  provisions. 
The  House  agreed  to  the  second  reading, 
and  the  Bill  went  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  was  bound  to  say  he  never  belonged  to  a 
Committee  which  gave  more  close  attcu- 
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tion  to  business,  or  discussed  the  matter 
before  them  in  a  fairer  spirit;  but  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  hardly  stated  correctly  what 
were  the  proceedings  of  that  Committee. 
There  were  some  important  distinctions, 
not  only  between  the  Bill  originally  pro- 
posed and  that  returned  to  the  House,  but 
between  the  original  Bill  and  the  Bill  now 
introduced.  The  boards,  as  first  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  were  to  consist 
partly  of  magistrates  and  partly  of  mem- 
bers of  Boards  of  Guardians,  each  Board 
electing  one  member.  The  Committee 
made  no  alteration  in  that  respect,  but 
they  thought  it  inexpedient  to  retain  the 
ineligibility  of  magistrates  to  be  elected  by 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  now  proposed  that  the  magistrates 
should  all  be  excluded.  The  Boards  were 
wholly  to  be  elected,  and  the  magistrates 
were  not  only  to  be  excluded  from  the  right 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  Board,  but  from 
taking  any  share  of  the  election  of  mem- 
bers by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Ho 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  was  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  that  exclusion.  He  could  not  assent 
to  a  Bill  containing  such  an  exclusion. 
[Mr.  M.  Gibson:  That  could  be  altered 
in  Committee.]  He  would  deal  with  that 
presently.  Then,  again,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  whole  powers  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  county  constabulary  should  be 
transferred  to  these  financial  boards.  The 
Committee  discussed  that  matter  very  fully, 
and,  on  a  close  division,  decided  to  that 
effect;  but  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  came  down  and 
took  upon  himself  to  reverse  that  deci- 
sion. In  the  first  place,  he  had  no  such 
power.  The  Committee  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  as 
they  proceeded  conviction  was  forced  on 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  original  decision  was  wrong. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  whom  he  regretted  not  to 
see  in  his  place,  avowed  the  change  in  his 
opinion  on  that  point,  and  invited  the  Com- 
mittee to  reconsider  the  question.  The  Com- 
mittee adopted  in  their  final  determina- 
tion the  view  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  enter- 
tained, that  it  would  be  most  unadvisable, 
inexpedient,  and  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace,  to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  all 
control  in  the  appointment  of  the  chief 
constable,  and  in  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  constabulary.  It  was  said 
this  power  existed  in  boroughs,  but  the 
Committee  felt  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases ;   that  the 
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area  was  much  larger  in  a  county  than 
in  a  borough,  the  ratepayers  were  more 
scattered,  and  the  magistrates  in  particular 
districts  were  responsible  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace.      He  could  not  then 
assent  to  a  Bill  which  would  deprive  the 
magistrates  of  all  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment  of  police   officers,   or  in  fizinff  the 
amount  of  salary  for  which  they  could  pro- 
cure the  service  of  persons  competent  to 
discharge  those  duties.     The  same  objec* 
tion  partially  applied  to  gaols,  inasmuch  as 
the  Bill  proposed  to  leave  the  management 
and  appointment  of  officers  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates,  but  to  give  the  financial 
boards  unrestricted  power  over  the  amount 
of  salaries.     Last  year  clauses  were  pre- 
pared by  which  the  financial  boards  would 
have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  amount  of  salaries, 
as  well  as  the  magistrates,  and»  in  case  of 
disagreement,  reference  would  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  rejected  all  those  clauseS) 
and  practically,  while  he  kept  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear.  he  broke  it  to  the  hope, 
for  it  was  evident  that  if  the  financial  board 
should  have  the  unrestricted  power  of  fix- 
ing salaries,  they  would  practically  possess 
the  power  of  appointing  the  recipients  of 
them.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
acceded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  lunatic  asylums;  and 
with   regard    to    Clause  45,  the   general 
powers  thereby  transferred  were  far  more 
than  the   Committee   thought   expedient. 
Those  were  the  leading  points;    and  if  the 
Bill  stood  in  its  present  shape,  he  could 
not  give  his  assent  to  it.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
being  admitted,  the  details  could  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Looking  at  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
details  and  the  numerous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment connected  with  the  subject,  he  thought 
a  Select  Committee  was  the  proper  body  by 
whom  these  details  could  be  considered. 
They  had   had  a    Select   Coitamittee,    to 
which  he  had  given  his  assistance  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  a  second  reading  in  order  to 
go  over  precisely  the  same  grounds,  and 
without  any  result.     If  there  was  any  rea- 
sonable hope  that  the  nght  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  consent  to  such  Amendments 
as  would  embpdy  the  modified  principle  to 
which   he  (Sir  G.   Grey)  gave  his  assent 
last  year,  and  the  application  of  which  the 
Committee  endeavoured  to  reconcile  with 
the  existing  law,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
A  favour  of  the  second  reading.    But 


if  those  Amendments  were  to  h%  eoo- 
sidered  in  Committee  of  the  whole  Hous«t 
and  objected  to  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  the  only  result  would  be  to  consume 
a  great  deal  of  time  very  uselessly ;  mad, 
therefore,  whilst  adhering  to  the  opiniott 
expressed.last  year  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Bill,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  seeond  reading  of  the  BiQ 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  bright  had  not  heard  aoyihiiig 
to  prove  that  a  good  Bill  might  not  be 
made  out  of  the  Bill  submitted  by   his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson);  aiid  he 
thought  the  differences  between  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of   State 
for  the  Home  Department  and  the  pro* 
meters  of  the  Bill,  might  be  easily  compro- 
mised.    For  instance,  the  right  hon.  See* 
retary  of  State  might  move  clauses  which 
he  moved  in  Committee   upstairs  ;   and, 
assuming  they  were  accepted,  and  no  other 
objection  existed,  the  Bill  could  pass  into 
law.      The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  he  offered  his  assistance.    No 
doubt  he  offiered  his  assistance  to  over- 
throw the  Bill.     It  was  perfectly  notorimts 
that  throughout  the  whole  transaction  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman    had    exerted  bis 
great  influence  in  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  Bill  as  little  like  that 
the  promoters  wished  as  possible.     There 
were  some  changes  to  which  they  could 
not  agree,  and  they  had  therefore  induced 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  bring  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
now  found  it.     With  the  discussion  that 
day,  and  the  course  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Bill  would 
not  bo  read  a  second  time.     It   was  nO 
great  consequence  whether  it  was  passed 
in  this  or  in  the  next  Session,  but  the  Bill 
would  be  passed  beforo  long,  for  he  was 
satisfied  there  was  a  growing  requirement 
among  the  ratepayers  to  have  some  con- 
trol of  county  expenditure.      They  were 
told  the  rates  were  diminishing;  but  they 
had  increased  up  to  the  time  when   the 
agitation  commenced,  and  had  only  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  public  attention 
being  called  to  the  question.    Probably  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was 
not  aware  that  there  were  more  than  a 
hmndred  parishes  in    which    the    county 
rate  was  far  in  excess  of  the   poor-rate; 
and  when  the  ratepayers  paid  those  assess- 
ments they  thought  they  had  some  power 
of  control  in  the    Boards    of  Guardians, 
whereas  more  than  one-half  was  handed 
over  to  the  magistrates  to  be  expended. 
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contrary  to  tbe  constitution,  entirely  with- 
out the  control  of  those  upon  whom  the 
assessment  was  made.  The  ratepayers 
would  not,  howe?er,  continue  to  pay 
1,250,0002.  annually,  without  any  super- 
vision, withont  making  some  complaint 
to  that  House,  and  insisting  that  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  should  be  passed.  He 
trusted  no  man  would  hope  again  to  re- 
ceive any  succour  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who,  he  was  certain — 
and  he  spoke  after  observing  his  speeches 
and  his  conduct — had  been  a  concealed  op- 
ponent of  this  measure — [Cries  of**  Oh, 
oh!''] — he  would  not  say  a  concealed, 
but  almost  an  open  opponent  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  if,  instead  of  playing  with  tbe  mea- 
sure, trifling  with  it,  encouraging  and  dis- 
couraging it,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  opposed  it.  However,  no  one  out  of 
the  House  relied  on  the  Government  for 
any  support  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  DEEDES,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  was  bound  to  state  publicly 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  more 
impartial  part  to  have  been  taken  by  any 
one  than  was  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission.  He  maintained 
that  there  were  material  alterations  in  the 
Bill,  in  principle,  and  not  merely  in  detail. 
since  it  was  returned  to  the  House  by  tho 
Committee  last  year.  He  dislaimed  being 
actuated  by  any  party  motive  whatever. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  departed 
from  the  usual  practice  of  the  House  ; 
and  if  the  labours  of  Committees  were  to 
receive  such  treatment,  tbe  sooner  they 
gave  up  referriug  matters  to  Select  Com- 
mittees the  better  would  it  be  for  the  con- 
dact  of  public  business. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  at  large 
ihottld  suffer  through  any  want  of  tact  in 
the  Mover  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Bftronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  after  twice  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  the  Bill,  now 
tamed  round  on  the  ratepayers,  and  re- 
^ed  their  just  claims.  Let  the  Bill  go 
into  a  Committee,  and  let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  propose  such  alterations 
aa  he  thought  desirable.  When  he  (Mr. 
Home)  first  introduced  this  measure,  the 
law  adviser  of  the  Ministry  had  declared 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  tbe  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  it  was  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government. 


He  hoped  the  nght  hon.  Baronet  would 
reconsider  his  detormination,  and  allow  the 
Bill  to  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  this  question  wa( 
so  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  little 
understood  by  the  right  hon.  Member  who 
had  brought  it  forward,  that  if  he  had  sin- 
cerely desired  its  settlement  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  given  by 
two  Committees  to  which  the  question  had 
been  referred.      The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester   had    accused    Gentlemen 
sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  of  being  influenced  by  party  mo- 
tives in  dealing  with  this  question,  and  the 
right   hon.    Gentleman's    Colleague   (Mr. 
Bright)  had  attacked  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  in  a  way  that  was  not  usual;  but 
after  what  had  passed  it  was  not  impro- 
bable people  out  of  doors  would  think  that 
the  question   had   been  brought  forward 
rather  with  a  view  to  getting  up  an  agita- 
tion than  procuring  a  settlement.     A  good 
deal  had  been  said  about  representation; 
but  after  all  what  sort  of  representation  did 
this  Bill  propose  ?     Representation  diluted 
through  a  Board  of  Guardians.     If  there 
must  be  an  electoral  body,  let  it  be  the 
ratepayers.     Boards  of  Guardians  were  re- 
spectable bodies,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  formed;  but  he 
would  not  consent  to   convert  them  into 
electoral  colleges.     Under  the  present  Bill, 
the  magistrates  would  be  saddled  with  all 
responsibility  respecting  gaols,  while  they 
would  be  deprived  of  all  influence  over  the 
expenditure.     They  were  to  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  question  whether  any  im- 
provement was  to  take  place  in  a  prison, 
or  whether  proper  salaries  were  given  to 
the  men  in  whom  they  vested  the  duties  of 
the  prison.      Could  any  Member  of  that 
House  wish  to  see   this   question  settled 
who  brought  in  such  a  provision  as  this  ? 
It  would  be  better  to  bring  in  a  Bill  at 
once  to  sweep  away  the  magistrates  alto- 
gether, and  vest  the   duties  in  the  rate« 
payers  or  the  Boards  of  Guardians.      It 
was  the  same  with  the  lunatic  asylums; 
and  he  was  sure  it  was  a  principle  which 
the  House  would  not  sanction.     If  it  was 
really  wished   to   settle   this  complicated 
question,  the  course  taken  last  year  should 
have  been  followed;  but  as  it  was,  the  only 
alternative  that  now  presented  itself  was 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.     He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  against 
the  ratepayers  having  a  control  over  tho 
expenditure,   if  a  right  system   could  be 
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chalked  out;  but  he  held  by  the  principle, 
that  80  loDg  as  the  magistrates  had  their 
present  important  duties  to  perform,  they 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  held  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  to  be  this —  that  the  rate- 
payers should  have  the  control  of  the 
taxation  which  they  paid;  and  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  view,  that  because  the 
control  and  payment  of  the  officers  of 
a  county  were  vested  in  the  parties  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill,  therefore  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  that  county  would  be  brought  to 
a  dead  lock.  That  House  fixed  the  salaries 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown;  but  did  the 
business  of  the  country  stand  still  on  that 
account  ?  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
very  much  to  remove  a  singular  anomaly, 
for  there  was  no  other  public  rate  in  this 
country  in  which  the  ratepayers  had  not 
the  power  of  regulating  the  expenditure. 
The  principle  was  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  boroughs,  and  no  difficulty  what- 
ever was  experienced.  Then,  why  should 
it  not  work  well  in  the  counties  ?  He 
begged  to  remind  hon.  Members  that  the 
Commission  under  which  they  acted,  as 
administrators  of  the  criminal  law,  gave 
them  no  control  whatever  over  the  county 
expenditure.  He  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  magistrates — a  body  with  whom 
he  was  himself  connected,  and  that  respect 
was  shared  in,  he  was  sure,  by  the  country 
at  large;  but  he  did  not  think  that  rate- 
payers were  willing  to  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  finances  except  to  persons 
elected  by  themselves,  and  in  some  way 
responsible  to  them,  and  such  responsi- 
bility should  be  secured  by  the  principle 
of  re-election  at  stated  periods.  When  he 
heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  admit  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  object  to  some  of  the  provisions,  he 
confessed  that  he  thought  he  should  have 
been  prepared  at  least  with  an  outline  of 
the  measure  he  wished  to  sanction.  It  was 
said  the  large  ratepayers  would  be  ex- 
cluded under  this  Bill;  but,  as  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Boards  of  Guardians,  owners  had 
a  right  to  vote  as  Well  as  occupiers,  and  as 
the  guardian  of  a  parish  belonging  to  a 
single  owner  had  a  vote  as  powerful  as  that 
of  the  guardian  who  represented  a  large 
number  of  occupiers,  there  was  no  fear 
that  property  would  not  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence in  the  selection  of  the  proposed 
board.  For  these  and  other  reasons  he 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.   CHRISTOPHER  said,   ho  must 


protest  against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  last  speaker,  that  because  a  Member 
objected  to  a  particular  measure  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  introduce  one  himself. 
If  legislation  on  this  matter  was  required, 
there  should  be  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  as  to  what  the  nature  of  that  legis- 
lation ought  to  be.  Now,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  first  in- 
troduced this  subject,  printed  letters  and 
petitions  were  sent  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians  in  England,  asking  them  to 
sanction  the  principle  of  a  representatiTe 
system  in  the  management  of  county 
rates;  but  in  Lincolnshire— of  which  he 
could  speak — only  two  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians gave  a  qualified  assent  to  the  princi« 
pie  of  the  measure.  He  must  say,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  right  in  that 
House  to  give  its  approbation  to  a  mea- 
sure so  different  from  that  agreed  to  by 
the  Select  Committee,  and  brought  forwaitl 
last  Session;  and  therefore  he  would  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Home) 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  rate- 
payers should  be  disappointed  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind  because  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  some  parts  of  the  Bill. 
He  could  state  that  the  feeling  of  the 
county  from  which  he  came  was  yery 
strong  upon  the  question,  and  in  deference 
to  that  feeling  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading.  But  in  doing  so  he  thought  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  in- 
curred considerable  responsibility  in  taking 
the  course  he  had  done.  When  he  (Mr.  W. 
Patten)  first  saw  the  present  Bill,  he  was 
surprised  beyond  measure.  The  last  time  he 
saw  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  Manchester,  it 
was  understood  that  the  same  Bill  as  that  of 
last  year  was  to  be  introduced.  He  would 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  in  the  hope  that 
in  Committee  it  might  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  its  former  shape.  It  was  his  in- 
tention if  the  Bill  should  go  into  Committee 
to  support  the  reintroduction  of  a  clause 
that  would  combine  the  control  of  the 
magistrates  with  that  of  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  regretted  that  the 
Bill  did  not  contain  the  same  clauses  of 
compromise  that  it  did  last  year  between 
the  magistrates  and  those  to  be  elected  by 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  ratepayers  generally  could  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  Bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Committee.  He  thought  the  House  ought 
to  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  magistrates,   and   in  possession  of 
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power,  and  that  thej  ought  rather  to  err 
on  the  side  of  mercy  that  otherwise.  A 
clause  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  by 
which  there  should  be  a  qualification  similar 
to  that  of  the  magistrates  before  a  person 
could  be  elected  to  the  board.  This  would 
have  the  eflFect  of  excluding  small  rate- 
payers; besides  which,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  a  large  share  of  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  thought,  therefore,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  could 
not  have  brought  in  such  a  measure  as  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Committee.  They 
had  already  obtained  poor-law  reform  and 
municipal  reform;  and  the  time  could  not 
be  far  distant  when  they  were  to  have 
county-rate  reform. 

Question  put,   **  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  63;  Noes 
130:  Majority  67. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Molgund,  Visct. 

Alcock,  T.  Milligan,  R. 

Barrow,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Morris,  D. 

Bell,  J.  Mowatt,  F. 
Bennet,  P.  O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Bright,  J.  O'Connor,  F. 

Brotherton,  J.  Patten,  J.  W. 

Cliild,  S.  Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 

Clay,  J.  Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 

CoIm^d,  R.  Pilkington,  J. 

Corbally,  M.  E.  Power,  Dr. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Dawes,  E.  Salwcy,  Col. 

Hdncan,  6.  Scholefield,  W. 

Ellis,  J.  Scobell,  Capt. 

Eyans,  Sir  De  L.  Scully,  F. 

Forster,  M.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Fox,  W.  J.  Strickland,  Sir  G. 

French,  F.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Glyn,  G.  0.  Sullivan,  M. 

Grenfell,  C.  P.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A.  Thompson,  Col. 

Harris,  R.  Thornely,  T. 

Headlam,  T.  E.  Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Bimry,  A.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Bejwood,  J.  Wilcox,  B.  M. 

Hindley,  C.  Williams,  J. 
l^iward,  hon.  C.  W.  G.      Williams,  W. 

Howard,  Sir  R.  Willyams,  H. 
Kershaw,  J.  tbllers. 

King,  hon.  J.  P.  L.  Gibson,  T.  M. 

M'CnUagh,  W.  T.  Hume,  J. 


at  the  Cape, 
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Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  £. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 


List  of 

the  Noes. 

A#derley,  C.  B. 

Bowles,  Adm. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

BttUie,  H.  J. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Bftines  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 

Bunbury,  E.  H. 

Birrington,  Visct. 

Charteris,  hon.  F. 

Beresford,  W. 

Christopher,  R.  A. 

Best,  J. 

Clifford.  H.  M. 

K«r,  S. 

Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 

biandford,  Marq.  of 

Cobbold,  J.  C. 

Beldero,  H.  G. 

Cocks,  T.  S. 

Bboth,  Sir  R.  G. 

Coles,  H.  B. 

BHaverie,  hon.  E.  P. 

Collins,  T. 

Dunoombe,  hon.  W.  E.  Moody,  C.  A. 

Duncuft,  J.  Morgan,  0. 

Du  Pre,  C.  G.  Mullings,  J.  R. 

East,  Sir  J.  B.  Newport,  Visct. 

Edwards,  H.  O'Brien,  Sir  L. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Farrer,  J.  Palmer,  R. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  H.  Portal,  M. 

Foley,  J.  H.  H.  Power,  N. 

Forbes,  W.  Prime,  R. 

Fordyce,  A.  D,  Ronton,  J.  C. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W.  Ricardo,  0. 

Freestun,  Col.  Richards,  R. 

Freshfield,  J.  W.  RusseU,  F.  0.  H. 

Fuller,  A.  E.  San  ars,  G. 

Gilpin,  Col.  Scott,  hon.  F. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E.  Seaham,  Visct. 

Gooch,  Sir  E.  S.  Seymer,  H.  K. 

Goold,  W.  Sibthoi-p,  Col. 

Gore,  W.  R.  0.  Slaney,  R.  A. 

Greene,  T.  Smyth,  J.  G. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Spooner,  R. 

Grosvenor,  Earl  Stafford,  A. 

Halford,  Sir  H.  Stanford,  J.  F. 

Hallewell,  E.  G.  Stanley,  E. 

Harcourt,  G.  G.  Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 

Hardinge,  hon.  0.  S.  Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 

Harris,  hon.  Capt.  Stuart,  H. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon,  W,  G.  Tollemache,  J. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Townley,  R.  G. 

Herbert,  H.  A.  Tyler,  Sir  G. 

Hildyard,  R.  C.  Vemoy,  Sir  H. 

Hodgson.  W.  N.  Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Walter,  J. 

Hotham,  Lord  Watkins,  Col.  L. 

Howard,  Lord  E.  Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R. 

Hughes,  W.  B.  West,  F.  R. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.  Wilson,  J. 

Knox,  hon.  W.  S.  Wodehouse,  E. 

Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G.  Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 

Lennox,  Lord  A.  G.  Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G.  Wyvill,  M. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  tellers. 

Lockhart,  W.  Pakington,  Sir  J. 

Long,  W.  Decdes,  W. 

Words  added:  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put  and  agreed  to: — Bill  put  off 
for  six  months. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Five 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday i  February  19,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Poblic  Bill. — 3*  OflBce  of  Messenger 
to  the  Great  Seal  Abolition. 

GUNPOWDER  TRAFFIC  AT  THE  CAPE. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  censure  of  the  conduct  of  can- 
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sure  of  the  conduct  of  certain  parties  j 
whom  ho  understood  to  hare  shipped  gun- 
powder from  this  countrj  for  the  purpose 
of  Buppljing  the  Kafirs  irith  it.  He : 
thought  it  fair  now  to  state  to  tho  House 
that  he  hod  received  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Buahell,  decloriiig  that  though 
a  quantity  had  been  sent  by  them,  as  stated, 
to  a  merchant  at  Cape  Town,  they  irere 
quite  ignorant  of  the  destination  at  which 
it  seemed  to  hara  arrived.  They  went 
furtlier,  and  professed  the  greatest  horror 
at  being  supposed  capable  of  sending  am- 
munition and  powder  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  denied  the  charge  in  toto. 

MONTGOMERY'S  ESTATE. 
The  Earl  of  EGLINTOUN  presented 
a  pelilion  from  James  Hamilton  Story, 
of  No.  17,  Bryanaton  Square,  Middleeoi, 
Esquire,  "  praying  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  44  Geo.  III.  [180i], 
for  the  ro ore  effectual  and  beneficial  raisinc 

of  certain  sums  of  money  decreed  bv  the  '■  Passed  when  it  would  have  been  e 
High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Ireland,  to  be  |  'l'**  the  8uJ)ject_8hould  be  revived. 
raised  out  of  the  Estates  of  George  Mont- 
gomery, a  Lunatic,  in  the  Counties  of 
Cavan  and  Fermanagh  in  Ireland,  by 
Sole  of  the  Inheritance  of  a  competent 
part  of  the  said  Estates  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  uses  and  trusts  to  which  tho 
said  Estates  stood  settled  and  limited 
before  tho  passing  of  such  Act."  He 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  ony  of  the 
parties  implicated  in  the  case,  and  did  not 
even  know  the  petitioner  beyond  having 
met  him  at  the  few  interviews  they  hail 
had  about  the  petition.  His  Lordship  ei- 
plained  the  case  of  the  petitioner,  which 


"  Afixwd— That  the  petition  b«  refemd  to  two 
lilDglish  Judges  to  coaiider, 

"lit.  Wbether.iftheActof  1801  hadaotbeMi 
j«wed,  Mr.  Storj  would  be  entitled  to  the  EJtatM  f 

"  2nd.  Whether,  If  he  should  be  SDontitled,  that 

t  ought  not  to  be  repenled  i" 

Losn  REDESDALE  felt  it  his  daty, 
the  person  to  whom  thesa  Bills  ware 
referred,  to  oppofie  the  Motion;  aiooe  U) 
have  been  silent  would  have  been  to  wan 
to  sanction  their  Lordships  paesing  k 
."ilight  upon  the  Irish  Judges.  It  was  tlu 
invariable  practice  of  the  House  to  rater 
Irish  Estate  Bilb  to  Irish  Judges.  Tbtt 
^me  practice  was  pursued  with  regard  to 
Estate  Bills  in  England  and  Scotland;  and 
he  saw  no  sufficient  reason  why  in  this  caw 
it  should  be  departed  from. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  said,  he  feared  it 
was  too  late  for  them  now  to  interfere.  He 
felt  a  very  great  sympathy  with  thoM 
who  had  sulfered  from  the  gross  irregnla- 

ity  of  1803  and  1804;  but  the  time  I   ' 


he  considered  a  particularly  hard  o 
said  that  hts  object  in  wishin 


it  referred 
to  two  English  Judges  was  to  found  upon 
tlieir  report  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  1804,  As  he  considered  that  great 
injustice  had  been  done  to  Mr.  Story,  in 
depriving  him  of  his  ancestors'  estates  in 
Ireland,  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
not  hesitate  to  accede  to  his  Motion.  There 
were  precedents  for  adopting  the  course 
he  now  proposed,  their  Lordships  having 
sed  Bills  to  cor- 
occtirred  in  pre- 
vious Acts  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  estates;  and  if  tho  petition  were  re- 
ferred, as  he  proposed  it  should  be.  to  two 
English  Judges,  they  might  deci<le,  first 
of  all.  whether,  if  the  Act  of  1804  had 
not  been  passed,  Mr,  Story  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  estates,  and  in  tlio  ne^t  place 
whether,  if  he  were  entitled,  the  Act 
should  be  repealed. 


Lord  BEAUMONT,  agreeing  as  to  tlM 
great  hardships  which  these  parties  liad 
endured,  yet  thought  that,  under  the  «ir- 
cumstances,  the  House  could  not  pouiblj 
do  anything  now.  except  indeed  as  re- 
garded the  future,  when  in  all  cosM  of 
private  Bills  it  must  act  with  much  greatw 
caution  in  reference  to  the  eiroumstanH 
of  notice  being  served  on  the  parses. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  Honss)  wilL 
dravm;  and  Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 
The  Babl  of  RLLENBOROU0H,  after 

referring  to  what  had  passed  on  a  former 
evening  (see  p.  534),  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  information  respecting  the  a{> 
fairs  of  India,  said,  he  must  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Marquess  [the  Hor- 
qucsB  of  Lnnsdowne)  to  the  preparation  of 
the  information  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  East  India  affairs.  Perhapa  he 
had  not  oorrectly  understood  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Marquess;  but  if  he  had  cor- 
rectly collected  it,  the  statement  was,  that 
no  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  lay- 
ing of  this  information  before  the  Oom- 
niittee,  and  that  it  would  be  for  Parliament 
or  the  Committee  to  ask  for  such  docu- 
ments ns  they  might  require.  If  that  were 
indeed  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  wonld 
be  to  him  a  subject  of  Tery  deep  regret; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  he  thoaght  it  wonld 
show  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  wero 
by  no  means  alire  to  the  peculiar  impor- 
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ianee  of  the  question  bow  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament — a  ques- 
tion upon  the  consideration  of  which  they 
were  to  decide  what  should  be  the  future 
government  of  Indiat  under  circumstances 
materially  different  from  any  which  had 
hitherto  existed.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  the  want  of  preparation  would  be 
productive  of  very  great  and  inconvenient 
delay;  and  it  would  be  obvious  that  their 
Lordships,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be 
able  to  collect  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
information,  compared  with  what  the  Go- 
yemment  would  be  able  to  procure  -  by 
taking  proper  measures  in  anticipation. 
He  had  understood  the  noble  Marquess  to 
•ay,  that  he  had  applied  at  the  ludia 
Bouse  and  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
to  have  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
papers  connected  with  his  recall  from 
India,  which  consequently  had  only  been 
in  his  hands  a  short  time  before  he  spoke 
the  other  evening.  Now,  he  could  not 
imagine  what  could  have  been  the  diffi- 
eulty,  because  the  papers  were  at  both 
offices,  and  at  whichever  office  he  applied 
he  eoald  have  got  them.  They  had  at  the 
India  Board  in  their  possession  the  letter 
ill  0aUnio  which  he  wrote  in  vindication  of 
bis  Indian  policy,  and  they  had  at  the  India 
Home  the  portion  of  that  letter  which  was 
eommunicated  to  the  Court  by  the  Pre- 
aidant  of  the  India  Board.  If  the  noble 
Marquess  had  now  read  these,  ho  would 
ba  able  to  state  distinctly  what  difficulty 
there  was  about  producing  them,  and  to 
tell  the  House  whether  any  inconvenience 
would  arise  from  his  doing  so.  So  far  as 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  could  judge, 
not  only  would  there  be  no  inconvenience 
from  their  production,  but  it  was  absolutely 
neeesiary  to  the  just  consideration  of  the 
whole  question.  He  could  not  (as  the 
noble  Marquess  had  on  a  former  evening 
•earned  to  do),  treat  this  as  a  question  per- 
sonal to  himself.  If  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  thought 
it  essential  to  the  performance  of  his  du* 
ties  to  recall  Sir  H.  Smith,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  public 
question  of  the  greatest  importanco,  not 
merely  a  personal  question  between  him 
«nd  Sir  H.  Smith.     The  noble  Earl  had 

Enblioly  assigned  his  reasons  for  it;  and 
e  would  think  it  an  act  of  the  grossest 
injustice  were  he  to  hesitate  to  commu- 
nicate to  Parliament  any  reply  which  Sir 
H«  Smith  might  make,  although  he  no 
longer  continued  to  be  the  Governor  of  the 
Oapo  of  Good  Hope.     No  doubt  the  rea- 


sons for  his  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough 's) 
recall  were  not  published;  so  much  tho 
worse,  for  that  enabled  people  to  put  the 
worst  construction  upon  it.  He  asked  in 
justice  to  the  people  of  India,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  that  these  papers  should  be  pro- 
duced, for  they  were  most  deeply  and  es- 
sentially concerned  in  the  relations  between 
the  Governor  General  and  the  authorities 
at  home.  He  had  stated  that  only  a  part  of 
the  letter  which  he  had  written  in  defence 
of  his  measures,  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  If  the  noble  Mar- 
quess thought  that  only  that  part  of  the  let- 
ter should  be  produced,  although  he  should 
regret  the  decision,  he  would  defer  to  it. 
But  he  did  hope  that  at  least  that  part  of 
the  letter  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Court  for  seven  years,  might  now  be 
given  to  the  whole  world.  If  the  noble 
Marquess  had  no  objection,  he  would  at 
once  move  for  the  production  of  that  ex- 
tract, and  also  of  two  enclosures  in  the 
letter  sent  to  the  Board  of  Control—- 
namely,  his  letter  from  Gwalior  in  defence 
of  the  alterations  in  the  administration  of 
Saugur,  and  a  minute  on  a  purely  legal 
question  connected  with  the  position  of  the 
fourth  Member  of  the  Council  of  India 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had 
strangely  been  adduced  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  recall. 

Tho  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  would 
first  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  production  of  papers  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  and  also  of  the 
Committee  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  renewing  the 
Company's  Charter.  The  noble  Earl  had 
not  stated  correctly  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  evening.  He  had  not  stated  that 
papers  would  not  be  presented  by  the  Go- 
vernment, either  to  that  House  or  the  Com- 
mittee; but  he  had  stated,  that  in  addition 
to  the  papers  which  Government  would  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  lay  before  Parliament 
and  the  Committee,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  Committee,  or  for  any  member  of 
it,  to  move  for  such  papers  as  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  form  a  competent  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  Information,  he  re- 
peated, would  be  laid  before  the  House  and 
the  Committee  when  the  inquiry  was  com- 
menced, and  then  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  noble  Earl  to  call  upon  the  Commit- 
tee to  decide  whether  the  information  was 
complete,  or  whether  more  ought  to  be  de- 
manded. With  regard  to  the  information 
which  tho  noble  Earl  wished  to  have  laid 
before  the  Committee,  relative  to  the  cir- 
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cumstances  and  causes  of  his  own  recall,  he 
had  only  to  say  that  it  would  he  his  own 
wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  nohle  Earl,  and 
to  have  all  that  information  laid  hefore  the 
Committee.  When  he  had  stated  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  that  this  was  a  personal  ques- 
tion, he  hy  no  means  meant  to  say  that  it 
was  merely  a  personal  question,  and  that  it 
contained  no  matter  of  interest  to  the  puhlic; 
for  a  question  touching  the  recall  of  a  Go- 
vernor General  or  a  Commander-in-Chief 
might  be  of  private  interest,  and  yet  de- 
serving of  the  deepest  inquiry  and  judgment 
of  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  noble  Earl  himself  that  it 
might  not  be  convenient  to  produce  those 
papers  and  to  make  that  inquiry  which  he 
proposed,  as  a  particular  case,  and  not  in 
connexion  with  a  general  system.  The  case 
in  question  had  now  been  before  the  public 
for  the  last  eight  years  and  more.  It  was 
not  thought  fit  by  the  Government  of  that 
day  to  produce  the  papers  connected  with 
the  noble  Earl's  recall,  and  Parliament  had 
not  called  for  any  inquiry.  The  subject 
had  slept  ever  since,  and  he  should  regret 
going  at  this  time,  and  after  so  many  succes- 
sive Governments,  into  any  inquiry  into  that 
single  event.  But,  considered  as  one  of  a 
series  of  events,  which  marked  the  tone  of 
the  Government  in  India,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  relations  between  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  might 
be  deserving  of  inquiry;  and,  in  that  point 
of  view,  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  in 
thinking  the  papers  might  facilitate  the  in- 
quiry, not  as  a  matter  by  itself,  but  as  a 
matter  connected  with  the  general  system, 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  expedient,  to- 
gether with  any  information  which  might 
be  called  for  by  the  Committee,  to  furnish 
such  information  as  could  be  obtained  with 
respect  to  the  noble  Earl's  recall;  and  he 
should  be  happy  to  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
mote that  object.  He  had  read  the  papers 
in  question,  and  with  great  interest;  but  in 
reading  them  he  had  found  that  that  letter, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  the  noble  Earl  con- 
sidered most  material  to  his  case,  had  no 
existence  either  in  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  or  in  extenso  at  the  East  India 
House.  One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  who,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  now  take  much  share  in 
their  debates,  had  considered  it  so  far  a 
private  letter  that  he  felt  himself  authorised 
to  take  it  away  with  him  when  he  left 
his  office.  Now,  whether  the  noble  Earl 
consitlercd  it  a  private  letter  or  not,  he 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdotvne 


should  like,  before  he  consented  to  produce 
it  as  a  public  document,  to  communicate 
with  the  Earl  of  Ripon  and  with  others.  In 
justice  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  produce  all  the  information  ' 
he  could  to  illustrate  that  transaction,  con-* 
sidered  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system;  but, 
for  the  reasons  which  he  had  already  stated, 
he  submitted  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  revive  that  particular  case.  He  submit- 
ted to  the  noble  Earl  that  he  should  not 
move  now  for  these  papers.  He  pledged 
himself  that  in  the  interval  between  this 
time  and  this  day  se'nnight  he  would  ask 
Lord  Ripon  whether  he  had  any,  and  what, 
objections  to  the  production  of  these  pa- 
pers; and  that,  as  soon  as  he  receiyed  Lord 
Ripon 's  answer,  he  would  communicate  it 
to  the  noble  Earl.  He  hoped  that  on  con- 
sideration the  noble  Earl  would  make  his 
Motion,  not  in  that  House,  but  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquess,  he  should  not  press  the  Motion 
for  the  immediate  production  of  the  Papers. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  papers 
connected  with  the  question  of  his  recall 
should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  great  questions  that  would  come  before 
the  Committee.     By  law,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had  no  power  to  send  to  India  one 
single  syllable  of  directions  as  to  measures; 
and  yet  they  had  most  strangely  continued 
to  have  the  power  of  recalling  the  Governor 
General,  by  whom  the  measures  were  to  be 
executed — a  vestige  of  a  former  state  of 
things  which  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  They 
had,  too,  the  power  to  recall  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  the  Governor  General 
whom  the  Crown  might  think  best  fitted 
to  carry  into  effect  those  measures  which, 
through  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Court  of 
Directors  might  be  compelled  to  adopt.   So 
monstrous  an  absurdity  had  never  before  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  system  for  gorern- 
ing  any  empire.     The  reason  he  asked  for 
this  information  was,  that  he  thought  the 
question,  whether  this  state  of  things  should 
continue,  ought  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee,   and   that  they   should    have   the 
means  of  judging  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  authority  was  exercised  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.      But  even  if  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  Parliament  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  manner  in  which  that  autho- 
rity was   exercised  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch  the  general  question,  of  whether  two 
such  contradictory  authorities  should  exist; 
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one  having  the  power  to  order  measures, 
and  the  other  to  remove  the  Governor 
charged  with  executing  them.  He  had 
heard  with  the  greatest  astonishment  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Marquess  with  re- 
spect to  the  non-appearance  of  his  letter  in 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He 
sent  it  to  the  Board  of  Control  by  the  very- 
first  mail  which  left  India  after  he  knew  of 
his  recall.  He  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
that  on  the   15th  June;    and  his  letter, 


marked  that  it  was  open  to  the  noble  Earl 
to  use  his  own  discretion  in  stating  his  own 
opinions  and  views  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  Committee *s  inquiry;  but  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
anticipate  inquiry,  but  that  he  wished  the 
whole  question  should  go  to  the  Committee 
unfettered  by  any  previous  observations  on 
the  part  of  Government.  It  was  upon  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  of  that   Committee 


which  was  dated  July  4,  must  have  been  ^  that  Parliament  would  be  called  to  come 
received  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  ' 
September.  Undoubtedly  he  (the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough)  was  not  then  in  office,  but 
still  he  had  to  defend  himself ;  and  would 
any  man  prevent  Sir  Harry  Smith  from 
writing  a  letter  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  defence  of  his  conduct  against  the 
strictures  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey)  ?  He  heard  with  indignation  that  at 
the  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  his 
letter  as  a  private  one,  which  could  not, 
therefore,  be  sent  to  the  Court ;  although 
it  was  a  public  letter,  written  by  a  public 
man,  on  a  most  important  public  matter. 
It  should  have  been  so  considered  at  first 
as  it  was  at  last,  for  he  could  show  the 
noble  Marquess  a  copy  of  Lord  Ripon's 
letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  communicating 
the  extract  of  that  letter ;  and  when  he 
(the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  understood  that 
an  extract  only  had  been  communicated, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Waterfield,  one  of  the 
clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  from  him  or  from  Lord  Ripon  he 
had  a  distinct  assurance  that,  although  an 
extract  only  was  communicated,  the  whole 
letter  in  extenso  should  be  recorded  at  the 
Board  of  Control. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  then 
gaye  notice  that  on  Friday,  the  27th  inst., 
lie  should  move  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  Expediency  of 
renewing  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  convenient  for 
him  on  that  occasion  to  state,  as  succinctly 
as  he  could,  the  alterations  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  desirable  to  make  in  the 
present  system  of  the  Government  of  India 
—first,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  retained  with  powers 
similar  to  those  which  they  possessed  at 
present;  and  also,  further,  what  funda- 
mental alterations  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  expedient  to  make. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 


to  a  definite  decision. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  he  only  wished  to  take  that  course 
which,  considering  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  Indian  affairs,  would  be  most  convenient, 
especially  to  the  Government.  He  would 
reserve  the  statement  of  his  views  for  the 
Committee,  if  the  noble  Marquess  wished. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  did 
not  wish  to  object  to  the  noble  Earl's 
taking  the  course  which  he  might  consider 
most  convenient.  But  he  wished  to  state 
that  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient that  the  Government,  or  Members 
who  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  should  deliver  their  opinions. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  forty  years  ago  Lord  Grenville  thought 
it  of  importance  that  the  earliest  announce- 
ment should  be  given  of  his  opinions  of  the 
future  government  of  India,  and  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  making  them  known  to 
the  House  at  a  great  length  before  the 
Committee  was  appointed. 

COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 

BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Report  of  the 
Amendment  of  this  Bill  be  received. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  for  a  few  moments 
to  a  point  of  law  which  had  arisen  under 
the  present  Act.  He  would  state  in  a  few 
words  the  case  out  of  which  the  point  of 
law  arose.  A  tradesman  sued  his  debtor 
for  51.,  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  his 
claim,  and  costs.  Those  costs  included  the 
fees,  as  limited  by  the  Act,  given  to  the 
attorney.  Having  received  his  money  and 
the  fees  for  the  attorney,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  and  the 
speedy  administration  of  justice.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards,  however,  his  attorney 
called  upon  him,  and  presented  him  with  a 
bill  of  costs  for  221,  The  tradesman  was 
astonished,  and  said,  **  I  received  the  sum 
for  which  I  sued,  and  paid  you  the  fees 
sanctioned    by   the  Act    of    Parliament. 
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What  is  the  meaniDg  of  this  application  for 
221V'  The  attorney's  reply  was :  '•  The 
costs  which  you  paid  me  are  costs  for  the 
proceedings  in  court,  hut  these  are  prepa- 
ratory  costs  out  of  court;  here  are  costs 
for  entering  proceedings,  for  instruction  to 
sue,  for  examination  of  witnesses,  &c." 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  tradesman, 
who  refused  to  pay.  The  attorney  then 
made  application  to  the  County  Court  for 
these  costs.  A  County  Court  Judge, 
whose  keenness  for  scenting  out  the  mean- 
ing of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, said  at  once-*"  The  attorney  is 
right.  Ho  is  entitled  to  recover  his  costs 
for  proceedings  in  this  court,  hut  he  has 
also  a  right  to  his  costs  for  the  necessary 
proceedings  out  of  this  court."  The  order 
of  the  Court  then  was  that  this  hill  of 
costs,  amounting  to  221,,  should  he  taxed, 
and  it  was  then  cut  down  to  IH.  4«.  So 
that  the  result  to  this  tradesman  was,  that 
he  received  his  deht  of  51,  and  costs,  hut 
was  made  to  pay  111,  As,  for  it,  leaving 
him  ahout  82.  out  of  pocket.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.  If  he  had  sued  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  he  could 
have  recovered  this  sum  from  the  other 
party,  the  defendant;  and  it  was  most  just 
and  reasonahle  that  he  who  had  refused  to 
pay  a  just  demand  should  pay  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  resorted  to  to  enforce  it. 
But,  according  to  this  County  Courts  sys- 
tem, the  successful  suitor,  or  the  plaintiff 
who  recovered  the  deht,  had  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  recovering  it,  except  the  small  sum 
of  155.  Such  a  system  seemed  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  plainest  principles  of  jus- 
tice, that  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
state  the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  grievance 
heing  remedied.  He  certainly  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  persons  who  framed 
the  Act,  or  the  Legislature  who  passed 
it,  supposed  that  it  would  admit  of  the 
construction  now  put  upon  it  by  the  learned 
Judges. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  quite  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  his  latter 
observation  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  judicial  constructions  to  be  put  upon 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  the  framers  of 
them  had  never  expected;  and  he  thought 
with  him,  that  the  construction  recently 
put  upon  the  Act  of  1846,  which  was,  he 
believed,  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lyndhurst),  and  adopted  by  the  late 
Lord  Cottenham,  must  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  its  authors.  Very  great  difficul- 
ties, however,  existed  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  costs,  which  was  a  question  very 

Lord  Lyndhurst 


hard  to  deal  with,  whether  as  regtrded 
costs  in  superior  or  inferior  jarisdiotioMf 
He  held  it  to  he  perfectly  impoMibl^  ihal 
the  abases  now  existing  could  he  ftllowtd 
to  continue.  There  must  of  neoewity  \m 
some  remedy  applied.  It  niust  eitbpr 
be  stated  by  a  declaratory  enaotmant  that 
the  construction  put  upon  the  Act  of  1846 
was  erroneous;  or,  if  that  construotion  ww 
held  to  be  right  and  sound,  some  remedy 
must  be  provided  for  the  misehief.  The 
evils  that  arose  from  the  malpr%etio6»  of 
some  persons  engaged  in  the  lower  braadi 
of  the  profession,  not  only  in  the  Oomity 
Courts,  but  also  in  the  Supreme  Ooqriif 
were  too  well  known  to  need  any  obaenra- 
tion  from  him;  but  he  would  fain  hopo  that 
the  public  voice,  which  had  been  freqneiidy 
raised  upon  the  subject,  was  influeiused  \^ 
the  ordinary  mistake  of  applying  to  many 
what  might  be  the  faults  of  a  few.  Thai 
the  law  should  be  such,  however,  aa  to  en- 
able any  persons  to  commit  offenoes— Ibr 
he  could  call  them  nothing  less-r«of  this 
kind,  was  a  matter,  in  his  opinion,  deeply 
to  be  regretted. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  explained,  that  he 
had  not  meant  for  a  moment  to  aaggetl 
that  the  construction  put  upon  the  Aot  ef 
1846  by  the  Courts  of  Law  waa  not  oor* 
rect.  The  question  had  been  firat  demded, 
he  believed,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleea, 
and  the  decision  of  that  Court  wee  after* 
wards  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Queen'a 
Bench. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  observed,  thai  he 
had  no  idea  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  would  have  fiallen 
into  such  an  error  as  to  call  upon  th«r 
Lordships,  when  sitting  as  a  legialattve 
body,  to  deal  with  the  decision  of  the  8a« 
perior  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  If 
the  decision  of  those  Courts  was  wrong, 
it  might  be  subjected  to  the  review  of 
their  Lordships  when  sitting  as  a  Court  oi 
Appeal;  but  the  present  occasiou  waa  not 
the  time  to  deal  with  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  of  Law.  He  quite  oonourred  in 
the  decision  which  the  Courts  of  Law  had 
come  to  upon  the  subject;  and  he  waa  anre 
that  if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  looked 
at  the  language  of  tho  County  Courta  Aet, 
he  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  lame  eon* 
elusion,  namely,  that  the  restriction  was 
confined  to  the  costs  incurred  by  the  pro* 
ceedings  actually  taken  in  court,  and  not 
to  the  costs  of  the  preparatory  steps  taken 
in  a  cause.  He  thought  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  recon- 
sidered, but  it  waa  one  of  great  diffloulty; 
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and  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
•uitor  being  unable  to  obtain  respectable 
professional  assistance,  by  making  tbe 
amount  of  remuneration  too  low.  It  was 
necessary  in  bringing  an  action  to  employ 
a  respectable  attorney,  and  tbat  he  should 
be  a  person  of  intelligence.  It  was  often 
requisite  that  long  accounts  should  be  ex- 
amined into,  and  other  matters  attended 
to,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  re- 
spectable solicitor  would  take  all  tbat  trou- 
ble for  I5s,  If  a  client  were  restricted 
from  paying  any  more,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  him  of  professional  as- 
sistance. If  any  means  could  be  proposed 
by  which  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tiee  could  be  secured,  and  an  attorney 
eould  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  1 5s., 
he  would  most  willingly  consent  to  their 
being  adopted. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  begged  again  to 
My  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  sug- 
gest that  the  decision  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
upon  this  subject  were  erroneous.  He 
was  satisfied  that,  looking  at  the  words  of 
the  Aet  of  Parliament,  they  could  have 
eome  to  no  other  decision.  He  believed, 
lioweTer,  that  he  was  justified  in  stating 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
giren  two  contrary  decisions  upon  this 
point.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
firtt  decided  that  the  costs  which  an  attor- 
Baj  eould  demand  were  restricted  to  the 
eoats  mentioned  in  the  Act.  The  question 
was  then  argued  before  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  referred  to.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  however,  decided  contrary 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  mat- 
ter was  then  argued  a  second  time  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  Court  pro- 
nounced a  similar  opinion  to  that  given  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  thus  over- 
turning its  first  decision.  lie  was  quite 
jnetified  in  saying  that  the  person  who 
framed  the  County  Courts  Bill,  and  the 
Leeitlature  which  passed  it,  did  not  think 
inch  an  interpretation  would  have  been  put 
upon  one  of  the  clauses.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  suitor  not 
to  allow  him  an  attorney  of  respectable 
character  to  get  np  the  case  before  it  came 
into  court;  and  he  entirely  agreed  in  that 
opinion.  His  complaint,  however,  was  this. 
In  a  Superior  Court,  if  a  person  was  de- 
feated, all  the  just  costs  fell  upon  him  as 
thej  ought  to  do;  whereas  in  the  County 
Court  a  great  portion  of  tlioso  costs  was 
oMiged  to  be  paid  by  a  party,  even  though 
he  Bucceeded  in  his  action. 


Lord  CAMPBELL  was  understood  to 
say,  that  with  respect  to  the  contrary  de- 
cisions of  the  Courts  of  Law  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  did  not  preside  over  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  the  time  when  their  first 
judgment  upon  the  matter  in  question  was 
given.  The  point  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  it  came 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  decision  given  by 
the  former  Court,  and  so  did  the  other 
learned  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen 'a 
Bench.  He  might  mention  that  very  high 
legal  authority,  Sir  John  Patteson,  whose 
loss  as  a  Judge  was  now  deplored,  was  of  a 
similar  opinion  with  the  rest  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  true  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  an  attorney  could  only  recover 
the  costs  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
Hament;  but  he  afterwards  admitted,  with 
that  candour  which  characterised  him,  that 
he  had  altered  his  opinion;  and  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  therefore,  were  unani- 
mous in  the  decision  which  they  had  given 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  this  show- 
ed that  there  might  very  well  be  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
construction  put  upon  it  might  have  sur- 
prised its  author.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
upon  the  point,  a  declaratory  Act  would 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  case; 
but  he  understood  that  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need 
of  such  a  proceeding.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, in  fairness  to  the  Act  of  1846,  that 
a  party  had  the  choice  of  his  court,  and  if 
he  thought  the  case  would  require  a  greater 
preliminary  expenditure  than  could  be  re- 
covered as  costs  in  a  County  Court,  he 
might  bring  bis  action  in  a  Superior  Court. 
He  did  not  say  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
remedy.  The  point  would  be  matter  for 
consideration,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
upon  consideration  means  might  be  taken 
to  make  the  Act  work  more  effectually. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  must  apologise 
for  saying  a  single  word  when  so  many  no- 
ble and  learned  Lords  had  discussed  this 
point.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no 
question  that  the  Courts  of  Law  were  now 
agreed  upon  this  subject,  and  that  a  deci- 
sion had  been  given,  which  decision  also 
appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  Act. 
And  it  was  not  a  question,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  of  very  slight  importance  with  re- 
ference to  the  future  interests  of  suitors 
in  the  County  Courts;  because  the  object 
of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  was  clearly  to 
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limit  the  amount  of  the  expense,  and 
thereby  to  induce  suitors  to  go  to  what  was 
to  be  at  once  an  economical  and  an  expe- 
ditious tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  small 
debts.  After  holding  out  these  induce- 
ments, however,  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  the  law  by  no  means  secured  this 
economy;  but  that  along  with  the  same 
costs  as  were  paid  before,  they  actually 
inflicted  an  additional  injustice;  because, 
although  it  was  true  that  the  plaintiff  could 
not  recover  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
costs,  yet  it  was  clear  that  his  attorney 
might  charge  any  extent  of  costs  under 
the  new  construction  that  had  been  put 
upon  the  statute.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  suitor  was  put  to  greater  expense. 
[Lord  Campbell:  The  costs  may  be  taxed.] 
He  was  aware  that  costs  might  be  taxed 
in  the  inferior  as  well  as  in  the  Superior 
Courts  ;  yet  they  might  be  as  large  in  the 
former  as  they  were  in  the  latter.  But 
the  evil  and  injustice  was  this — that  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Courts  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  costs,  but  in  the 
County  Courts  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  them;  and  he  who  was  proved  to 
be  in  the  right  was  called  on  to  pay  ex- 
penses, which,  if  the  action  was  brought 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  would  be  thrown 
on  the  party — the  defendant — who,  by  the 
result  of  the  action  was  proved  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  That  state  of  things  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  by  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  with  all  his  usual 
clearness;  and  surely,  when  they  were 
proposing  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts,  it  was  now  the  fiting  time  to  con- 
sider how  they  might  remedy  this  acknow- 
ledged evil.  He  did  not  presume  to  sug- 
gest what  that  remedy  ought  to  be;  but 
he  did  think  that  when  a  measure  was  in 
progress  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts,  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  see  that  the  operation  of  those 
Courts  did,  in  point  of  economy,  meet  the 
object  for  which  the  Act  constituting  them 
was  originally  framed. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  it  was  a 

mistake  to   suppose  that  this  Bill  would 

enlarge  or  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

County    Courts,  in   the    sense   of  giving 

them  the  power  to  deal  with  debts  of  larger 

amount,  or  with  cases  of  a  different  nature 

from  those  which  already  came  before  them. 

It  was  merely  intended  to  enable  the  Court 

""Kancery  to    entrust   to   the   County 

he   conduct   of   certain   inquiries 

IK        t  took  place  in  the  Mas- 

of  Derby 


ters*  OfiiceB.  He  did  not  think,  therefore, 
that  the  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  costs 
was  germane  to  the  object  or  scope  of  this 
Bill.  The  costs  arising  under  this  Bill 
would  be  costs  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  not  with  the  Gonntj 
Courts. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  con- 
curred  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  in  thinking  that  if  doahts 
had  arisen  as  to  the  original  intention  of 
Parliament  with  respect  to  the  Coonty 
Courts  Act,  it  was  now  the  proper  oeea- 
sion  for  correcting  the  ambiguity  in  the 
language  of  the  statute. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  thought  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  did  not  do  justice  to 
his  own  Bill  in  saying  the  present  subject 
was  not  germane  to  it.  It  was  a  most  ap- 
propriate place  for  introducing  any  proii- 
sion  which  the  Legislature  might  think  fit 
with  regard  to  costs.  At  the  same  time 
this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects 
that  they  could  have  to  deal  with ;  for  all- 
important  though  it  was  to  limit  costs  to  a 
minimum,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  such 
a  remuneration  was  allowed  as  would  secure 
the  assistance  of  a  respectable  professional 
man,  they  would  cause  suitors  to  lose  more 
than  they  would  gain.  It  was  a  scandal 
to  justice  that  the  fair  and  reasonable 
costs  incurred  by  the  plaintiff,  through  the 
wrongful  resistance  of  his  debtor,  should 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  former.  At  the 
same  time,  if  heavy  costs  arose  throngh 
the  suitor  not  being  prepared,  and  not 
having  his  materials  ready  for  the  trial  as 
he  ought  to  do,  the  defendant  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  pay  them.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  judge  how  far  the  costs  of  112. 
in  the  case  cited  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  were  justly  payable 
by  the  plaintiff,  without  first  examining  and 
analysing  the  different  items  of  which  thej 
were  composed.  It  might,  for  instance, 
be  that  the  suitor  did  not  know  his  own 
case,  and  his  solicitor  had  to  perform 
journeys  to  a  distance  to  get  up  informa- 
tion; and  in  that  case,  as  the  defendant 
would  not  be  blameable  for  the  careless- 
ness of  his  creditor,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
throw  upon  him  the  burden  of  such  costs. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  explained  that  hb 
reason  for  saying  that  this  question  of 
costs  was  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill,  was  because  the  extension  which 
it  proposed  was  confined  exclusively  to  the 
equitable  business,  the  costs  attending 
which  would  belong  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  not  to  the  County  Courts. 
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Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  surely  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  was  not  merely  for  the 
extension,  but  for  the  improvement,  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  he  considered  it  would  be 
such  an  improvement  to  insert  some  pro- 
vision for  the  regulation  of  costs. 

Lord  LYNDHURST,  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cranworth),  observed  that  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  was  obtained  from 
the  very  best  possible  authority  in  a  matter 
of  that  kind,  because  it  was  from  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  tax  the  costs; 
and  that  gentleman  had  informed  him  that 
the  costs  in  this  case  taxed  were  precisely 
the  costs  which  would  have  been  allowed  if 
the  .action  had  been  brought  by  an  attorney' 
in  the  Superior  Courts. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  renewed  his  ap- 
plication to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
allow  a  clause  to  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  doubts  as  to  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  these  costs.  They  professed 
to  limit  their  amount,  and  yet  the  plaintiff, 
who  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour, 
was  not  allowed  the  expenses  to  which  he 
had  been  put  to  make  good  his  claim.  He 
hoped  this  deception  would  not  be  suffered 
to  continue. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  if  they 
refused  to  make  this  Amendment,  that  the 
public  out  of  doors  would  consider  that 
their  Lordships  had  not  a  very  sincere 
desure  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  lessening 
costs. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  insert  a  clause  of  the  nature 
suggested;  but  he  thought  it  better  to 
defer  it  till  the  third  reading,  in  order  to 
afford  time  for  proper  consideration. 

Earl  GREY  considered  it  highly  irre- 
gular and  inconvenient  to  introduce  any 
daose  of  importance  on  the  third  reading, 
where  such  a  step  could  possibly  be  avoided ; 
heoaase  if  any  mistake  was  made,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  Ho 
therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord,  if  he  wished  to  make  this  addition, 
would  postpone  not  merely  the  third  read- 
ing, but  the  report. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  acknowledged  the 
force  of  the  objection  to  introducing  mate- 
rial alterations  into  Bills  on  the  third  read- 
ing, and  therefore  thought  the  best  course 
would  be  to  postpone  the  present  stage  of 
the  measure,  namely,  the  consideration  of 
the  report,  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  further  examining,  not  only  the  present 
objection  with  regard  to  costs,  but  also  the 


complaints  of  Judges  of  County  Courts 
themselves,  who  felt  as  well  as  the  merely 
professional  parties  that  hardship  and  in- 
justice occurred  in  many  instances  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Report  of  the  Amendments  put  off  to 
Tuesday  next. 

PATENT  LAWS. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  presented  Peti- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
complaining  of  the  great  expense  attending 
the  taking  out  of  Patents  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  suggesting  certain  altera- 
tions; and  said  that  by  an  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion parties  sending  their  inventions  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  had  protection  granted 
to  them  for  a  limited  period  (Designs  Act 
Extension,  14  Vict.,  c.  8).  That  Act  was 
about  to  expire  very  shortly,  and  if  a 
measure  was  not  speedily  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  law  of  Patents  on  a 
better  footing,  these  parties  would  be  put 
to  very  heavy  expense  in  protecting  their 
rights  under  the  law  as  it  at  present  existed. 
No  time,  therefore,  should  be  lost  in  intro- 
ducing a  measure  to  amend  the  present  law. 
He  understood  that  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Lord  Stanley,  of  Al- 
derley)  intended  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  similar  to  a  measure  which 
dropped  last  Session  ;  and  he  also  under- 
stood that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing a  Bill  containing  several  of  the  altera- 
tions which  were  made  in  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  after  it  had  passed  through  their 
Lordships'  House.  Now  he  had  heard  that 
one  of  those  alterations  went  to  the  extent 
of  abolishing  patent  rights  altogether;  but 
he  earnestly  hoped  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  not  adopt  that  principle, 
because  it  would  involve  the  infringement 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
restrict  the  use  of  the  Great  Seal  with 
respect  to  patents.  He  wished  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  endeavour 
to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
order  that  their  Lordships  might  have  only 
one  Bill  brought  before  them ;  because,  if 
they  were  to  have  two  distinct  Bills  with 
conflicting  clauses,  he  was  afraid  they 
would  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same 
course  as  was  pursued  last  year,  and  refer 
them  both  to  a  Select  Committee.  That 
would  entail  a  very  considerable  waste  of 
time  before  it  could  be  decided  which  Bill 
should  be  proceeded  with.      He  was  sorry 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  not  now  in  hit  place, 
because  he  wished  to  press  upon  him  also 
the  dosirabilitT  of  coming  to  some  under- 
•tandiiijBT  with  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  he  had  had 
an  opportuiiitj  that  oToning  of  conferring 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley,  of 
Aldcrley),  and  ho  had  inquired  of  him 
what  [)rogross  had  been  made  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Bill  he  had  promised  to  in- 
troduce for  the  amendment  of  the  Patent 
Law,  His  noble  Friend  had  assured  him 
that  the  Bill  was  all  but  prepared:  and  he 
therefore  trusted  that  there  would  be  little 
delay  in  laying  it  on  their  Lordships'  table. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


JI01J8K     OF    COMMONS, 

Thurnhy,  February  19,  1852. 

Mini/tin.)     Pubuo  Bill.—-!"    Unirersities  of 
HoiitUitd. 

DJHMIHHAL  OF  COLONEL  OUTRAM. 

VfHfJoifMT  JOCKLYN:  1  have  a  qnes- 
iioii  to  auk  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
I'msidifiit  of  tlio  Board  of  Control,  which 
affuiits  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  Go- 
fwituiMii  of  Bombay,  and  has  reference  to 
iliif  riufioval  of  a  public  officer,  Colonel 
Outmiii,  wliioli  it  appears  from  the  public 
|m|Mtiii,  as  Willi  as  from  private  informa- 
iu$u,  lias  lately  taken  place.  It  appears 
tliat  ('olonet  Outram  was  lately  apuointed 
Ut  iUtt  iMi'.o  of  Uesidont  at  Baroda,  and 
thai  Mil  allegation  having  boon  made  that 
Mirmiti  priuftiotis  were  carried  on  between 
that  Itmiri  and  the  Court  of  Bombay,  an 
U$*iihry  WM  tutored  into  by  Colonel  Ou- 
imm,  who,  with  the  zeal  which  he  has 
always  dinplay^sd,  entr$rcd  fully  into  the 
wniUtr,  U  appears,  also,  that  while  the 
Ui^u'try  was  going  on,  his  zeal  led  him  to 
$$niU*i  uius  of  observations  that  did  not  suit 
knujiiiy  iU*s  opinions  of  the  Government  of 
hmuUiky,  for  which  reason  the  gallant 
tMf'.tif  Una  htusn  removed.  What  I  wish 
iff  kiMW  lu,  whetlier  Colonel  Outram  has 
Immt  nsmtpyed  from  the  Residency  of  Ba- 
roda, and  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
wan  has  received  any  information  from 
India  that  can  explain  what  took  place  ? 
It  U  necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  Govem- 
■1*0 1  and  of  the  East  India  Company  that 
ft  MUhffaetory  explanation  should  be  given. 

Mb.  FOX  MAL'LE:  I  confess,  Sir,  I 
$m  somewhat  surprised  that  a  noble  Lord, 
wkh  tim  oAeial  txperiaoee  of  my  noble 


Fnend,  should,  in  putting  a  qnaatioD,  hmwe 
uttered  so  strong  an  exprosaion  of  opinion. 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  my  nobU 
Friend,  I  can  only  state  that  Tory  littb 
information  on  the  subject  baa  roaohad 
the  India  Board  at  all.  A  despaiek  hu 
been  receiyed  concerning  the  remoral  oi 
Colonel  Outram;  but  of  tiie  oirenmstaaMS 
under  which  the  remoyal  took  plaeo,  wo 
are  not  at  present  in  possesaioiit  aadU 
therefore,  I  am  not  able  to  give  mj  noye 
Friend  the  information  he  requires. 

ST.  ALBANS  ELECTION  COMMITTEE 

(1851). 

Mr.  speaker  acquainted  the  Houi, 
That  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  attendisg  tUi 
House  had  a  communication  to  maSbi  to 
the  House. 

[Whereupon  the  Serjeant  at  the  Bar 
stated,  that  he  had  to  acquaint  the  Honaob 
that  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  ho.  m 
Serjeant  at  Arms  attending  thia  Hosae^ 
was  served  with  a  Writ  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  at  the  suit  of  William  lanea, 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  St.  Albaai 
Election  Committee,  in  the  last  Seaaioiif 
and  that,  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  ha 
was  served  with  a  Declaration,  to  whioh 
he  was  required  to  plead  in  four  days. 
Before  doing  so,  he  thought  it  neceaaary 
to  make  this  fact  known  to  the  Houso.] 

Writ  of  Summons  and  Declaration  do- 
livered  in,  and  read. 

Matter  to  be  taken  into  conaidermtioa 
To-morrow, 

THE  IRISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
**  WORLD"  NEWSPAPER. 

Lord  NAAS  said:  Mr.  Spcakert  in 
rising  to  propose  the  Resolution  of  which 
I  have  given  notice,  I  feel  that  I  may  oUum 
the  indulgence  of  the  Honse  for  standing 
in  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
is  a  most  invidious  task  to  be  obliged  to 
impugn  the  actions  of  any  public  men,  and 
particularly  of  the  actions  of  men  who  hold 
high  offices  nnder  the  Crown.  The  Houso 
must  therefore  at  once  see  in  what  a  dia- 
agreeable  position  I  am  now  placed;  bvt 
I  feel  even  more  reluctant  in  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  House,  because,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  mix  in  the  public  affairs 
of  this  country,  I  must  entertain  groat  ro- 
spect  for  the  character  of  the  indiriduals 
to  whom  I  shall  be  obliged  to  allude.  Sir, 
I  have  the  utmost  possible  respect  for  the 
high  personal  qualities,  the  talent,  and  the 
private  worth  of  the  noble  individual  who 
fills  the  offioo  of  Lord  Lieuteiuuit  in  Iro* 
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land.  I  may  also  say,  that,  although  I 
shall  he  compelled  to  arraign  and  impugn 
certain  acts  which  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
QoTemment  have  committed,  I  shall  not 
for  one  moment  attempt  to  deny  that  that 
noble  individual  and  that  Government  have 
performed  great  and  useful  services  to  the 
State.  I  do  not  wish,  in  the  slighest  de* 
gree,  to  deny  a  fact  which  is  so  patent  to 
all;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  think 
that  those  great  services  will  in  any  re- 
Bpeot  influence  the  opinion  of  this  House 
with  regard  to  the  question  which  I  have 
now  to  submit  to  it.  For  the  character 
and  priyate  worth  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  W.  Somervillo)  whom  I  see 
opposite,  also  I  must,  in  common  with  all 
the  Irish  Members,  entertain  the  greatest 
reipeet.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  the 
oonrtesy  with  which  he  has  on  all  occasions 
tranaacted  Irish  business,  and  any  other 
busineM  in  reference  to  which  he  is  brought 
into  communication  with  Members  of  this 
Hotiae.  But  though,  in  common  with  all 
with  whom  I  act,  I  have  these  feelings 
with  reepeot  to  the  individuals  themselves, 
I  do  not  think  that,  in  bringing  forward 
the  weient  Motion,  I  am  taking  a  step 
whicn  b  unworthy  either  of  myself  or  of 
the  position  I  occupy  as  a  Member  of  this 
Honae.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is 
a  light  inherent  in  any  Member  of  this 
Hooee,  as  well  as  in  the  House  itself,  at 
any  time  to  take  exception  to,  and  consider, 
the  pablio  acts  of  public  men.  But,  though 
nobody  can  deny  this,  I  feel  as  much  as 
any  one  the  great  responsibility  that  at- 
taehea  to  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
takea  such  a  course;  and  I  think  that  no 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
stand  in  a  more  invidious  or  worse  position, 
than  that  he  should  on  light,  frivolous,  or 
TozatiouB  grounds,  attack  the  character 
and  the  acts  of  Gentlemen  who  hold  high 
ofllce  under  the  Crown.  Before  I  resume 
mj  seat,  however,  I  believe  I  shall  so  pre- 
atnt  to  the  House  the  transactions  to  which 
I  allpde,  that  I  shall  convince  the  House 
that  neither  the  charges  I  bring  forward 
are  light  and  trifling,  nor  the  course  I  take 
frimlotis  and  yexatious.  I  desire  most 
earefoUy  to  abstain  from  making  an  attack 
npon  the  private  character  of  any  one; 
and  I  am  certain  that  by  no  possible  in- 
gennity  or  contortion  of  facts  will  it  be 
ahown  that  this  Motion  is  intended  as  a 
personal  attack.  Sir,  I  now  impugn  the 
acts  of  political  men  openly,  in  the  face 
of  the  country  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
own  Odleagoes,  upon  public  grounds,  and 


upon  public  grounds  alone.  The  transac- 
tions to  which  I  allude  are  public  acts. 
They  have  been  justified,  if  justified  it  can 
be  termed,  upon  public  grounds.  They 
involve  what  the  House  wUl  no  doubt  con- 
sider an  unwarrantable  employment  of  the 
public  money.  Now,  if  this  be  not  a  public 
question,  and  a  question  worthy  of  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  House,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  a  public  question  really  is.  I 
will  not  weary  the  House  with  further  pre- 
liminary observations,  but  at  once  endea- 
vour to  detail,  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
particular  transactions  to  which  I  refer, 
and  which  are  transactions  as  unpleasant 
to  the  House  to  hear,  as  they  are  disagree- 
able to  me  to  describe.  The  transactions 
between  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
editor  of  a  Dublin  newspaper  called  the 
World,  were  brought  to  light  upon  a  trial 
which  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland  on  the  5th  and  6th  De- 
cember last.  It  was  an  action  brought 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  by  an  individual  of 
the  name  of  Birch,  to  recover  a  sum  of 
money  alleged  to  have  been  due  for  services 
performed  by  Birch  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
House  fully  aware  of  what  were  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  demand,  I  will  state  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  made.  The  first  de- 
mand by  Birch  against  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was — 

**  To  balance  remaining  due  for  work  and  labour 
and  services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  to  and  for 
the  defendant,  and  also  for  work,  labour,  and 
serTices  rendered  by  the  plaintiff,  in  support  of 
the  existing  Administration,  at  the  instance  and 
request  of  the  defendant,  from  the  16th  July, 
1848,  to  the  16th  of  January,  1861—6,700/." 

That  was  objected  to  on  demurrer,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  specific.  The  bill  of  par- 
ticulars was  then  amended  and  another  put 
in,  which  was  also  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  the  end,  the  plaintiff  sent  in  the 
following  bill  of  particulars  as  that  upon 
which  ho  rested  his  claim.     This  states-^ 

"  That  the  defendant  haying  retained  the  plain- 
tiff as  a  journalist,  to  devote  his  journal  to  the 
composing,  printing  and  publishing  of  articles  in 
support  of  the  existing  Administration,  to  which 
the  defendant  was  and  is  attached  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  Ireland  : 

"  Composing,  printing,  and  pub- 
lishing said  articles  from  the  16th 
day  of  July,  1848,  to  the  16th 
dayof  January,  1851— balance     £6,050     0     0 

"  Also  I  send  you  with  this  a  speci- 
fication of  and  reliprencc  to  the  dates 
and  particulars  of  the  said  several 
articles. 
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**  Attending  the  defendant  and  bis 
secretary  weekly  during  said  pe- 
riod in  reference  to  the  compos- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing  of 
said  articles,  at  6l,  per  week  ...     £650    0    0 

"  To  12,000  copies  of  the  World 
newspaper  at  6<i.  per  copy  in 
which  said  articles  appeared, 
published  and  distributed  by  de- 
fendant's order  to  the  defendant, 
to  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
clubs,  news-rooms,  and  forward- 
ed to  France,  America,  the  colo- 
nics, and  to  loading  parties 
throughout  England  and  Ireland       300    0    0 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of  7,000Z.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  action,  and  such  the 
claims  brought  by  Mr.  Birch  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary. 
The  defence  set  up  was  this :  the  main 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  denied.  It  was 
not  objected  that  this  work  had  not  been 
done  and  performed;  but  the  defence  set 
up  was,  that  the  original  understanding 
was  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  the 
Chief  Secretary,  and  that  his  Excellency 
had  discharged  all  the  claims  brought 
against  him  by  the  plaintiff  Birch.  Having 
thus  shown  the  nature  of  the  action,  aud 
that  it  was  not  denied  by  the  Irish  Go- 
yernment  that  Birch  had  been  employed 
by  them,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
what  was  the  character  of  that  gentleman, 
and  what  was  the  character  of  his  paper 
— the  World,  It  was  a  paper  which  had 
been  established  in  Dublin  for  some  years, 
and  its  circulation  was  very  limited. 

''  In  1846  its  aTcrage  circulation  did  not  amount 
to  600  a  week :  the  total  number  of  stamps  is- 
sued to  it  in  that  year  were  30,013.  In  1847  they 
had  increased  to  39,893  ;  giving  an  average  issue 
of  not  quite  800.  In  1848  it  appears  to  have 
nearly  doubled  its  issue  ;  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  this  journal  in  that  year  amounting  to 
60,970 :  an  average  issue  of  not  quite  1,200  a 
week." 

Now,  that,  I  think,  will  show  the  House 
pretty  clearly  what  was  the  circulation  and 
what  was  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  journal  in  question.  It  was  a  paper 
of  a  very  peculiar  character.  It  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  in 
its  numbers  articles  of  very  great  political 
ability.  It  discussed  the  various  transac- 
tions that  were  going  on  in  the  political 
world  with  singular  talent.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  that,  there  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  that  paper  articles 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and  libellous  de- 
scription, to  which  I  can  discover  no  pa- 
rallel except  in  the  columns  of  a  paper 
once  known  as  the  London  Satirist,  and 
which  has  now  become  utterly  extinct. 

Lord  Naas 
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These  personal  attacks  were  of  the  grossest 
and  most  horrible  character.  They  were  at- 
tacks upon  private  individuals.  Thej  gaTO 
the  names  of  persons  in  full.  Thej  con- 
tained accusations  of  the  basest  and  most 
improper  actions;  and,  in  fact,  thej  were 
such  articles  that  I  should  be  yerj  sorry 
indeed  to  read  an  extract  from  thmn  to 
this  House.  No  one  was  safe  from  these 
attacks.  Every  person  of  character  and 
station  in  the  country  was  exposed  to 
them.  Female  chastity  and  manlj  hononr 
were  alike  assailed.  The  credit  of  the  opu- 
lent merchant  and  the  character  of  the  small 
shopkeeper  were  equally  held  up  to  deri- 
sion and  contempt,  and  charges  were  thus 
published  and  circulated  that  were  dis- 
graceful to  any  print.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  this 
man,  on  more  than  one  occasion*  to  endea- 
vour to  extort  money  from  various  indin- 
duals,  under  the  threat  of  publishing  these 
disgraceful  articles.  I  could  read  to  the 
House  specimens  of  these  articles,  hat  I 
am  sure  the  House  would  not  desire  it. 
Indeed,  I  should  not  like  to  pollute  mjlips 
by  doing  so.  There  are  a  few  extracts  to 
be  found,  however,  in  a  paper  contained  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  of  the  last 
month,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  hon.  Member  who  refers  to 
them  of  what  was  the  real  character  of 
this  journal.  But  justice  at  length  over- 
took this  person  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
In  the  year  1845  Birch  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  for 
an  attempt  to  extort  money  under  a  threat 
of  publishing  one  of  those  libellous  arti- 
cles ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  House 
what  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  this 
man  at  the  time,  I  will  read  to  it  a  very 
short  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  emi- 
nent counsel  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 
tion on  that  occasion.  The  learned  coun- 
sel said  that — 


"  In  stating  his  case  he  should  have  indeed  very 
little  more  to  do  than  to  state,  hj  way  of  prelimi- 
nary observation,  the  way  in  which  the  publicatloQ 
of  the  libels  commenced,  and  then  proceed  to 
read  a  scries  of  as  outrageous  libels  as  ever  were 
printed  by  one  man  concerning  another,  pub- 
lished in  that  form  and  by  that  agency  through 
which  they  could  procure  the  greatest  possible 
dissemination.  *  *  *  lie  (counsel)  did  not 
think  that  within  the  code  of  criminal  law,  save 
the  exception  of  crimes  committed  against  tho 
lives  of  licr  Majesty's  subjects,  there  could  be  a 
greater  offence  than  that  which  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  question  had  been  passed  to  guard 
against." 

Sir,  the   learned  Gentleman  who  so  elo- 
quently stated  the  case  and  prosecuted 
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Birch  on  that  occasion,  was  no  other  than 

Her  Majesty's  present  Attorney  General 

for  Ireland.     Well,  this   man  Birch  was 

found  guilty,  and  sentence  was  passed  upon 

him  hy  Mr.  Justice  Crampton  in   these 

terms.     The  learned  Judge  said — 

'*  The  indictment  in  the  present  case  contains 
twenty  counts  ;  and  they  resolve  themselves  into 
three  distinct  charges.  First,  the  professing  to 
ahstain  from  publishing  defamatory  matter  against 
the  prosecutor  ;  secondly,  the  threatening  to  pub- 
lish de&matory  matter,  with  a  similar  intent ; 
and,  lastly,  actually  publishing  libels  on  the  pro- 
secutor, with  a  similar  intent — to  extort  money. 
•  •  •  •  Now,  James  Birch,  you  have  been 
oonyicted  upon  all  the  counts  of  the  indictment. 
It  appears,  upon  the  evidence,  that  you  and  the 
prosecutor  were  strangers  to  each  other  up  to 
July,  1843 ;  and  you  introduced  yourself  to  his 
notice  by  writing  a  letter,  in  which  you  stated 
that  certain  parties  had  applied  to  you  in  your 
capacity  of  a  journalist  to  notice  certain  transac- 
tions in  which  Gray  was  mixed  up.  Those  trans- 
aotioni  related  to  a  compromise  entered  into  in 
a  certain  suit  between  him  and  third  parties.  The 
matter  was  at  an  end.  It  did  sleep  until  you 
raiaed  it.  And  what  was  your  motive  ?  The 
indictment  charges,  and  the  jury  have  found, 
that  your  object  was  to  extort  money,  through 
tlie  instrumentality  of  the  newspaper  of  which 
you  are  the  proprietor.  You  threatened  to  ex- 
pose him,  and  accuse  him  of  fraud,  usury,  and  per- 
jury ;  and  the  prosecutor  was  weak  enough  to 
cflSw  you  money — 400/.  or  5001.  was  demanded, 
and,  finally,  1002.  was  paid  by  the  prosecutor  for 
the  purpose  of  piu'chasing  silence.  It  was  ob- 
tained by  threats  ;  and  not  content  with  that  sum, 
you  proceeded,  in  the  correspondence,  still  further 
to  threaten  the  victim  you  had  in  your  hands. 
Tour  letters  became  more  urgent ;  you  threaten 
to  expose  everything  before  the  public,  and  to 
effiBCt  his  total  ruin.  You  get  the  prosecutor's 
lOOL  1  but  he  subsequently  became  firm  ;  ho  re- 
ftwed  to  give  any  more,  and  you  then  denounced 
him  as  guilty  of  perjury,  fraud,  and  usury.  The 
result  was,  your  prosecution  on  the  present  in- 
dictment, and  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  which,  looking 
npon  the  evidence,  should  satisfy,  and  certainly 
does  satisfy,  the  Court  as  to  its  propriety.  You 
now  stand  convicted  of  extorting  money  from  tliis 
gentleman,  who  must  be  given  credit  for  his 
eonrage  in  coming  forward  to  face  the  terrible 
power  imder  whose  attacks  he  had  already  suf- 
nred ;  and  tempering  the  law  with  mercy,  while 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  it  in  the  punishment 
of  a  serious  offence,  the  sentence  is,  '  Tliat  you, 
James  Birch,  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate for  six  calendar  months.'  " 

That  sentence  was  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  Duhlin,  and  was  perfectly 
notorious  to  every  one  at  the  time.  This, 
then,  was  the  man  who  was  employed  by 
the  Irish  Government  to  write  in  its  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  interest,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  law  and  order.  This  was  the  paper 
which  was  selected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  and  his  Government,  to  assist 
them  in  repressing  the  very  outrageous 
paUieations  which   appeared   in   some  of 
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the  rebellious  prints  of  that  time.  Now, 
Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  very 
grave  error  was  committed  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — an  error  both  in 
principle  and  in  judgment.  I  think  it  to 
have  been  an  error  in  principle,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  any  public  officer 
could  be  justified  in  engaging  for  one  mo- 
ment the  services  of  a  man  who  had  been 
already  convicted  of  such  a  serious  crime 
in  the  columns  of  the  very  paper  which 
was  intended  to  be  the  authorised  organ  of 
that  public  officer.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  defend  such  a  transaction.  It  was  also 
an  error  in  judgment,  because  no  assist- 
ance that  could  be  given  by  such  a  journal 
could  be  useful  to  a  Government  that  was 
determined  honestly  to  discharge  its  public 
duties.  But  I  believe,  even  if  the  paper 
had  been  the  most  ably-conducted  paper  in 
Dublin,  and  it  were  known  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Government,  that  its  use- 
fulness and  influence  would  at  once  have 
been  at  an  end.  In  my  view,  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  the  circulation  or  the 
influence  of  a  newspaper  than  the  know- 
ledge of  its  being  paid  and  used  by  a  Go- 
vernment for  party  purposes.  I  will  now, 
for  a  short  time  longer,  detain  the  House 
by  describing,  seriathn,  the  transactions 
which  took  place  between  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment and  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
In  so  doing  I  shall  make  as  few  com- 
ments as  possible  of  my  own,  but  rather 
leave  the  House  to  judge  for  itself  from 
the  facts,  and  then  fearlessly  ask  you.  Sir, 
whether  I  have  in  any  respect  exceeded 
my  duty  in  bringing  this  question  before 
the  House.  It  is  my  intention  to  make 
use  only  of  documents,  and  of  the  evidence 
which  was  produced  upon  the  trial  of  the 
action  brought  by  Birch  against  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Numerous  letters 
and  an  elaborate  correspondence  have  been 
placed  at  my  disposal  which  were  not  pro* 
duccd  by  counsel  upon  the  trial;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to  quote 
anything  that  is  not  contained  in  the  evi- 
dence. To  the  evidence,  therefore,  I  shall 
strictly  confine  myself.  It  appears  that 
the  connexion  between  the  Goverment  and 
this  paper  was  first  commenced  in  the  year 
1848;  and  in  order  to  detail  more  clearly 
the  mode  in  which  that  connexion  was  bo- 
gun  and  carried  on,  I  will  read  the  evidence 
of  Birch  himself  as  given  at  the  trial,  and 
which  evidence  was  not  in  the  sliglitcst 
degree  contradicted  or  denied.  On  his  ex- 
amination Mr.  Birch  said — 

"  lie  knew  Lord  Clarendon  since  March,  1848. 
2  C 
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J^rd  Clarendon's  private  secretary  then  was  Mr.  I  That  the  House  may  understaDd  that  theee 
Corry  Connellan.     Sir  W.  SomerviUe's  secretary  \  directions  were  pretty  nearly  carried  out, 

was  Mr.  U.  Meredyth.     Was  in  communication  I  j  _        „a«*^  i.i,«*  •      x-u^   ««\r+   »nw.i«A.  ^^ 
vli-  T     J  ni        i     a   4.  I    \/t  _^v   ^QAQ     u-j    1  mav  stato  that  m  the  next  number  of 
with  Lord  Clarendon  first  in  March,  1848.     IIadi*""V       .--.*,     i    ^  xi.      c    *    i     j* 

a  letter  from  Mr.  ConneUan  fixing  the  time  for  an  ,  the   Vvarld   1  find   that  the    first    leading 
interview,  and  called  at  the  Castle  accordingly,    article     is    upon    the    affairs    of    Brown, 


Had  a  very  lengthened  conversation  with  Lord 
Clarendon  then.  Acted  for  Lord  Clarendon  as 
puhlic  journalist  and  political  agent  after  that." 

It  then  appears,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, that  he  was  not  long  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  before  he  received  tho 
sum  of  350^.     He  says — 

"  This  was  money  which  witness  had  previously 
got,  2501.  of  it  from  Mr.  Connellan,  paid  by  Mr. 
M'Kenna's  draft,  and  100^.  from  Lord  Clarendon. 

"  To  a  Juror. — Lord  Clarendon  did  not  hand 
witness  the  100^.  himself.     Witness  was  directed 


Kirwan,  and  the  pikes ;  and  then  in  the 
notices  to  correspondents  are  these  re- 
marks:— 

"Notices  to  Corrbbpokdentb. — The  Archbi- 
shop of  Tuam. — '  Paul  Sarpi,'  is  acquainted  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  London  miB- 
sion  undertaken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and 
Dr.  O'Uiggins.  As  to  the  interview  which  it  if 
said  Dr.  Gore  had  with  Lord  Clarendon,  we  hav« 
heard  it  rumoured — ^but  with  what  truth  it  Ib  not 


Received  the  2501.  about  the  22nd  of  March,  1848, 
and  the  1002.  in  June,  1848. 


for  us  to  say — that  although  the  well-intentioned 
ecclesiastic,  contrary  to  the  Fransoni  iigunolion, 
,     „    ,         ,   ,  T      .  r,i         ,1  introduced  politics  and  broached  the   questioB 

to  go  to  the  Park,  and  there  saw  Lord  Chirendon.  !  ^f  repeal,  the  Viceroy  gave  Mm  no  encourage- 
There  were  100  sovereigns  lymg  on  tho  table,  i  ^ent  " 
and  Mr.  Connellan  told  witness  to  take  them  up. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
that  article  was  written  in  consequence  of 
During  the  early  part  of  that  year,  in  con- 1  the  communication  which  Birch  had  re« 
sequence  of  being  so  employed,  it  seems  ceived  from  Mr.  Connellan.  The  comnn* 
that  he  was  in  constant  communication  nications  appear  to  hare  been  continued 
with  the  Government.  Numbers  of  letters  |  until  the  month  of  July,  on  the  17th  of 
were  produced  on  that  trial  which  were  '  which  the  following  letter  was  written  from 
written  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  secre-  |  Mr.  Connellan  to  Birch,  who  waa  at  that 
tary,  showing  that  he  was  so;  and  I  will :  time  in  London: — 

read  one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  letting  |     "  My  dear  Sir— lam  so  pressed  with  busioMi 
the   House   see   what  was   the  nature   of  j  that  I  have  only  time  to  apprise  you  that  B.  £. 

those  communications,  and  the  footing  on    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^  Sir  William  SomerviUe  to 

state  his  opinion  that  your  journal  has  dont  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government. — Yours,  Ac. 
**  To  J.  Birch,  Esq."        "  Cobby  CoNNSLLiir. 

In  his  evidence  on  the  trial,  Birch  details 
the  occurrences  which  took  place  whilst  he 
was  in  London,  which  principally  related 
to  his  claims  for  further  remuneration  for 
his  services.  About  this  time  also  a  most 
extraordinary  letter  was  written  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary  to  Birch.  It 
would  appear  that  the  latter  did  not  find 
the  supplies  coming  in  quite  so  fast  as 
they  did  during  the  first  year  of  his  em- 
ployment— and  he  begins  to  be  importu- 
nate. On  19th  March,  1849,  therefore, 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant writes  him  as  follows  : — 

**  Dear  Sir — I  have  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville,  announcing  the  receipt  of  one 
for  you.  upon  tho  receipt  of  which  I  shall  have  a 
conversation  in  London  (tor  which  I  start  on  Wed- 
nesday morning)  with  tho  Lord  Lieutenant.  As 
to  the  phrase,  *  lukewarm  support,'  in*  your  last 
note,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  no  journal  in 
England  receives  any  subsidy  ;  and  that  in  one 
year  you  have  had  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
was  ever  paid  in  tho  same  period  to  the  only  news- 
paper in  Ireland  which  is  aided  by  public  money. 
— Yours  truly,  "  Cobrt  Connkllaw." 

It  would  really  appear  as  if  this  system  of 


which  this  editor  stood  at  the  Castle.    The 
first  is  dated — 

"  Viceregal  Lodge,  March,  1848. 

"  Dear  Sir — The  French  news  ought  to  turn 
to  account.  Tho  triumph  of  the  moderate  party, 
the  defeat  and  certain  election  of  Ledru  Rollin, 
the  Irish  fratemisers,  and  the  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  Provisional  Government  in  making 
arrests. 

"  I  presume  that  to-morrow's  (Friday's)  mail 
will  bring  us  account  of  the  capture  of  Blanqui 
and  Cabct,  the  great  Communist  leader.  The 
morale  of  this  might  be  well  applied  to  Mitchell 
and  Co. — Yours  trulv,       "  Cobrt  Connbllan. 

"  Mr.  Birch." 

Again,  on  the  5th  of  Apnl,  1848,  Birch 
received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Connellan 
as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Sir — His  Excellency  was  entirely 
ignorant,  I  need  scarcely  say,  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  pike  affair.     And  Brown  ! 

"  Brown  asserts  he  never  directed  Kirwan  to 
order  pikes,  but  merely  to  procure  them. 

"  Information  can  only  be  obtained  from  mau- 
vats  sujetSt  who  often  misinterpret  their  instruc- 
tions, and  exceed  the  limits  of  their  commission. 

'*  His  Excellency  took  not  tho  slightest  notice 
that  Dr.  M'Hale  sailed  for  England  until  he  saw 
it  in  the  papers. 

"  Uis  Excellency's  opinions,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, were  not  in  the  smallest  degree  influenced 
by  Dr.  Yore's  crambe  repetita.  You  need  not 
notice  this  m  your  paper. 

LordNaas 
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subsidising  newspapers  by  public  money 
were  a  system  which  had  been  in  operation 
in  Ireland  for  some  time ;  and  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  ask,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  a  right  to  know,  what  is  the 
**  other  newspaper  "  which  receives  sub- 
sidies from  the  public  money,  and  how 
much  Her  Majesty's  Government  pay  to 
newspaper^  for  supporting  the  acts  of 
their  administration.  Shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read,  a 
most  extraordinary  episode  occurred  in  the 
communications  between  Mr.  Birch  and 
the  Castle,  and  there  was  an  interruption 
of  the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  for 
more  than  a  year  at  that  time  prevailed. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  the  attack  was 
I  cannot  conceive,  but  certain  it  is  that 
most  unpolite  words  were  used  by  Birch  in 
reference  to  some  persons  connected  with 
the  Castle,  and  a  retractation  was  there- 
upon  demanded  by  the  private  secretary  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  whose  letter  is  dated 
the  17th  of  May,  1849.    In  it  he  says  :— 

"May  17,  1849. 
•*  Sir — Having,  by  desiro  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, communicated  to  Sir  William  Somerville 
your  letter,  in  which  you  made  use  of  the  phrase, 
'deliberato  liars,*  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
tkat  a  retractation  of  these  words  is  demanded. 
If,  therefore,  you  write  me  a  line  to  that  effect, 
and  will  send  a  confidential  person  here  at  three 
o'doek  to-morrow,  he  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
tool.,  for  which  I  am  credited. — I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"C.  CONNELLAN." 


Kow  that  was  certainly  the  best  possible 
irvf  of  arranging  such  an  affair  of  honour. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Birch  deemed  it  to  be 
for  his  interest  to  accept  that  100?.,  and 
make  the  retractation.  At  all  events,  not- 
withstanding this  episode,  friendly  rela- 
tions were  very  speedily  re-established, 
harmony  was  restored  between  the  editor 
of  an  Irish  newspaper  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  things  went  on  as 
before.  Accordingly  1  find  that  on  the 
lOtb  of  November,  1849,  he  receives  100?. 
from  the  Chief  Secretary;  and  on  the  19th 
oC  December,  1849,  another  100?.  from 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  when  we 
feech  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850,  it 
is  evident  that  he  becomes  increasingly  im- 
porionate.  I  suppose  that  money  was  not 
so  plenty  at  the  end  of  1849,  and  accor- 
^Bglj  be  begins  at  this  period  to  write 
letters  of  a  most  threatening  and  menacing 
nature  to  the  Government : — 

"  Dublin,  March  31,  1850.     7,  Richmond- 
street,  Mountjoy-squarc. 
"  Sir  William — As  it  is  now  quite  evident  that 
Lord  Clarendon  has  determined  to  trample  upon 
■M^  \f$  leaving  me  no  alternative  but  that  of  sup- 


porting a  most  unpopular  Government,  whose 
general  policy  I  believe  to  be  most  ruinous,  and 
which,  were  it  otherwise,  the  pride  of  manhood 
would  revolt  from  sustaining — seeing  that  I  have 
no  hopes  from  it,  nor  do  not  possess  a  particle  of 
its  confidence,  or  permitting  my  reputation  and 
property  to  be  sacrificed,  and  my  motives  and  con- 
duct misinterpreted,  one  course  alone  is  left  mo. 
I  haye  calculated  the  gains  and  loss  of  the  steps 
forced  upon  me.  I  belieye  I  have  done  nothing 
dishonourable  or  that  I  need  be  ashamed  of ;  but 
if  I  have.  Lord  Clarendon,  you,  and  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  been  compurgators  with  me. — I 
have  the  honour,  Ac.  "James  Birch. 

"SirWm.  Somerville." 

That  letter  was  answered  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1850,  as  follows  : — 

"London,  AprU  11.  1850. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  last  letter,  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  to  the  country,  I  can  only 
say  now,  as  I  believe  I  have  said  before,  with 
reference  to  former  communioitions,  that  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  draw  an  opinion  from  your 
remarks.  Whatever  you  may  think,  I  feel  certain 
that  no  journalist  was  ever  treated  with  greater 
generosity  or  consideration  than  you  have  been. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  Lord  Clarendon  never 
means  to  *  trample  *  upon  anybody,  and  that  he 
would  not  desire  the  support  of  any  man  who 
does  not  conscientiously  give  it.  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  having  given 
you  any  cause  of  oflTence. — I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  "  W.  M.  Somerville. 

"  James  Birch,  Esq." 

This  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Birch,  and  ano- 
ther letter  of  a  stronger  nature  was  written 
about  this  time  to  the  Chief  Secretary : — 

"Sir  William — I  have  just  received  Lord 
Clarendon's  letter — the  letter  I  long  anticipated. 
I  shall  now  know  the  course  to  pursue,  and  he 
shall  find  he  has  no  political  prostitute.  You 
have  relieved  me  from  all  embarrassment  by  say- 
ing you  don't  care  what  was  published. — I  have 
the  honour,  &c.  "  Jambs  Birch. 

*'  Sir  Wm.  Sonlerville,  Bart.,  M.P." 

Then  comes  a  series  of  letters  from  Birch 
complaining  of  bad  treatment,  want  of 
confidence,  and  great  ingratitude  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  beg- 
ging for  money  and  a  place  for  his  brother, 
and  stating  that  the  Government  had  pro- 
moted several  persons  who  were  very  much 
in  the  same  position  as  himself,  and  had 
done  them  political  service.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  letters  he  received  m 
July,  1850,  but  50?.;  and  in  August, 
finding  he  had  little  hopes  of  obtaining  any 
more,  he  began  to  take  offensive  measures, 
and  sent  in  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land his  **  little  bill.*'  It  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  Lord  C,  Dr.  Birch,  Cr. 

"  For  supporting  law  and  order  in  the  World 
for  two  years,  and  for  rendering  service  to  the 
Government,  60^.  a  week — 6,6001." 

2   C  2 
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These  buidb  the  Lord  Lieutenant  very 
naturally  refused  to  paj,  and  on  that  re- 
fusal Birch  commenced  proceedings  in  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  this  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  whole  story.  Birch, 
having  comtneDoed  proceedings  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  a  number  of  documents 
were,  I  believe,  placed  upon  the  file;  but 
I  suppose  that,  fearing  the  exposure  which 
would  accrue  from  a  public  trial,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  found  !t  more  for  his  credit  and 
advantage  to  compromise  this  trial.  A 
release  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  attorney 
and  by  Birch.  The  solicitor  of  the  Lom 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Geale,  in  describing  the 
release  of  the  trial  said — 

"  Tbe  release  ii  in  wituesa's  own  writing,  aader 
ths  direcCioD  of  Goimeel,  under  Lord  Clarendon *b 
■uthoritf ;  bad  three  interviews  with  Mr.  Birch 
in  amtagiDff  this  MCtlemeDt.  Wu  not  then  aet- 
ing  for  Sir  William  Somorvillo.  Aaked  Mr.  Birch 
Sot  Boine  letters  al  that  time  before  witness  gaie 
the  3,000i." 


It 


appears 


answer  to  all 
a  part  of  the  bargain  that 
Bireh  should  give  up  certain  documents  in 
his  poBSOBSion.  The  deed  of  release  is  in  the 
usual  terms.  It  is  dated  4th  November, 
1S50,  and  is  nndcr  the  hand  and  seal  of 
James  Birch;  it  recites  that — 

"  Jamea  Birch  brought  an  action  againaC  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  seekin?  to  recover  a  large  sum 
of  mone;  alleged  to  be  duo  to  him  for  services 
rendered  by  aatd  Jamca  Birch,  tending  Ui  the 
Bupprcsiion  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland — for  the 
insertion  of  divera  parsgrapba  in  the  Woril  newe- 
paper,  and  other  aervicea  relating  thereto;  and 
whereas  the  aaid  Earl  of  Clarendon  altogether 
disputes  such  claim  bf  the  aaid  Jamea  Birch,  atill 
in  order  to  avoid  litigation,  and  fuUj  to  aatisfy 
any  claim  or  demand  of  the  aaid  James  Birch, 
which  he  has  or  alleges  to  have  against  the  said 
Earl  of  Clarendon  or  any  other  person,  for  the 
Bcrricea  ao  rendered  by  the  said  James  Birch  tc 
the  said  Earl  of  Clarendon,  for  the  purpose  nfore- 
said.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  agreed  to  paj  the 
said  James  Birch  the  sum  of  2,0002.,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  aaid  sum  the  aaid  James  Birch  hai 
agreed  Ui  release  and  discharge  the  said  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  all  other  persona,  from  any  demand 
whatsoever.   Knoir  all  men  that  I,  Jamca  Birch,  bj 


the  said  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  all  otlii 


>  the 


:,  tho  snid  Jan 


I  Birch 


r  alli 


have  been  rendered,  to  tbe  date  of  these  presents, 
and  also  for  all  coats  incurred  by  said  James 
Itirch,  or  to  hia  attorney,  in  relation  to  the 
execution  of  these  presents." 

Tills  affair  became  rumoured  through  Dub- 
lin at  tbe  time,  and  tbe  most  mysterious 
reports  prevailed,  but  the  general  opii 
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heard  of  it.  Bnt  Birch,  after  pocketing 
his  2,0001.,  lay  by  for  a  time  to  see  what 
he  should  do  next,  and  again  in  January, 
1851,  we  find  him  demanding  more  money 
and  writing  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  Ho 
stated  in  these  letters  that  he  was  in  great 
distress,  that  his  reputation  and  fortune 
were  ruined  by  his  connection  with  the 
Government ;  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
was  in  his  power,  and  be  asked  him  (the 
Chief  Secretary)  for  a  character.  On  find- 
ing that  his,  representations  were  not  at- 
tended to,  and  that  the  Government  wai 
not  inclined  to  give  him  a  character.  Bird) 
to  the  nohle  Lord  at  tbe  head  «f 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  think 
tbat  tbe  House  will  perceive  that  this 
letter  is  really  the  climax  of  impudence 

"le  most  extraordinary  production  that 
ever  brought  before  the  public.     Tho 
letter    is    addressed    from   Peel's   Coffee- 
house, Fleet  Street,  London,  and  is  M 
follows : — 

"London,  July  19,  1851, 
Peel's  Coffee-honae,  Fleet-street. 

"  My  Lord — If  you  not  appriaed  already  of  tbs 
(act,  I  beg  to  acquaint  your  Lordahip  that  I  havi 
instituted  prooe^nga  against  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  for  the  reoorery  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  legal— but  what,  at  all 
eventa,  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  ths 
country  do  not  conaider  a  moat  equitable  claim. 

"  It  waa  my  desire  to  restrain  aa  much  •>  pos- 
sible all  peraonal  feoliag  in  tho  esse,  and  to 
endeavour  to  have  it  brought  before  a  legal 
tribunal  dispassionately,  and,  aa  br  as  I  was 
concerned,  without  acrimony.  I  therefore  wrote 
to  your  Lordship  from  Dublin,  a  considersble 
time  aince,  and  also  to  Sir  William  Somervilla, 
requoatiag  that  an  appearance  might  then  b« 
given  to  the  attorney  1  should  name,  ao  that  I 
might  have  no  unneceasary  trouble  or  expense  in 
aubmiCting  my  claim  to  a  legal  tribunal.  All 
honourable  men  that  I  ever  heard  of  betbre  are 
willing  to  submit  to  make  an  arrangement,  but 
your  Lordship  and  Sir  William  SomerriUe  tacitly 
declined  to  do  ao.  I  made  a  aimilar  demand 
here,  and  it  was  only  after  my  attorney  bad  twios 
written,  that  Mr.  Coppock.  Uie  well-known  poli- 
tick agent  of  tho  Reform  Club,  appeared  to 
answer  for  Sir  William  Somerville.  To-day 
my  attorney  has  informed  me  tbat  a  notice  has 
been  served  on  him,  as  a  preliminary,  to  compd 
me  to  give  security  for  costs. 

"I  have  no  objection — certainly  not,  to  any 
step  that  might  he  deemed  rcquiaite  to  guard  any 
person  or  party  against  a  veiatioua  or  pauper 
litigant ;  and  your  Lordship  and  Sir  William 
Somerville  may  have  aomo  reaaon  to  apprehend 
tbat  tbe  man  whoae  property  you  have  deatroyed, 
and  whose  reputation  you  have  attempted  also  to 
blast,  may  bo  unable  to  bear  a  harassing  legal 
contest  with  the  British  Government;  but  I  do 
respectfiilly  insist  that  Sir  William  Somerville 
could  have  informed  Mr.  Coppock  of  my  occupa- 
tion, profession,  and  residence,  and  that  for  the 
'  of  such  an  action  as  T  am  bringing  in  a 
town,  I  have  at  least  pro- 
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perty  enough  left  in  Ireland  to  hold  him,  or  rather 
the  present  Government,  harmless." 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact, 
that  wherever  there  is  any  queer  work 
going  on,  there  this  Mr.  Coppock  is  cer- 
tain to  he  found. 

'*  As  I  conceive  the  step  taken  is  only  prepara- 
tory to  other  proceedings  of  a  vexatious  character 
in  which  I  will  be  committed  with  a  powerful 
Government  and  its  numerous  retainers,  I  shall 
consider  the  next  unfair  aggressive  measures  as 
perfectly  justifying  me  in  accelerating  the  fatal 
consequences  to  Sir  William  Somerville,  and  all 
connected  with  the  case,  which  I  firmly  believe 
ultimately  to  await  them,  by  publishing  and  cir- 
culating a  faithful  and  impartial  version  of  my 
cruel  treatment,  and  endeavouring,  if  I  can,  to 
obtain  some  Peer  or  Commoner  to  present  a  peti- 
tion of  my  grievances  and  unprecedented  case  to 
the  Legislature. 

"  My  wish  is  that  the  public  should  hear  first, 
in  a  court  of  law,  the  narrative  of  my  affiiirs — 
from  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  your- 
self; but  circumstances  may  render  my  desire 
impracticable  and  impolitic. 

"  If  once  my  connection  is  explained,  and  the  ser- 
vices I  rendered,  and  my  sacrifices  to  the  Crown 
made  known,  I  shall  bow  my  head  with  resigna- 
tion, and  even  if  defeated  upon  some  technical 
point,  I  shall  not  complain. 

"One  thing,  if  the  truth  be  told,  cannot  be 
denied — that  you  gave  me,  during  a  lengthened 
period,  and  in  various  sums,  3,700/.;  that  by 
the  letter  of  your  Irish  Chief  Secretary  I  might 
still  have  been  a  stipendiary  advocate ;  and  that, 
having  refused  the  proposal,  a  terrible  effort  is 
now  about  to  be  made  to  ruin  me.'* 

Birch  having  at  length  found  everything 
unsuccessful,  and  having  tried  every  means 
either  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Go- 
yemment,  or  to  obtain  more  money  from 
them,  brought  an  action  at  law,  by  which  all 
those  matters  were  brought  to  light.  The 
action  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  Dublin,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  The  trial  occupied  two  days, 
was  conducted  with  great  ability  on  both 
sides,  and  caused  a  high  degree  of  public 
interest;  but  the  most  extraordinary  event 
which  occurred  at  the  trial  is  one  which 
I  feel  it  most  disagreeable  to  refer  to. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  pro- 
duced as  a  witness  on  that  occasion,  and, 
Sir,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  read 
and  allude  to  the  evidence  of  that  noble 
individual,  although  that  is  to  me  by  far 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  duty  I  have 
to  perform.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
called  by  the  plaintiff,  and  appeared  upon 
the  bench.  The  whole  court,  the  Judges, 
and  the  Bar,  rose  to  receive  his  Excellency. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Irish 
history  that  the  Viceroy  appeared  in  the 
witness-box — he  was  sworn  upon  his  honour. 


It  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding — it  was 
a  thing  never  seen  before,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  Dublin  at  the  time.  When 
that  noble  individual  came  to  the  court  of 
law,  he  did  not  come  as  he  might  have, 
without  doing  anything  derogatory  to  his 
position  as  the  representative  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty— he  did  not  come  to  give  evidence  as 
to  a  question  of  property  in  dispute  be- 
tween man  and  man — he  did  not  come  to 
throw  the  aegis  of  Royal  authority  and 
protection  over  wronged  worth  or  injured 
innocence,  or  to  testify  to  the  public  ser- 
vices of  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Crown; 
but  he  came  as  a  witness  against  his  own 
Chief  Secretary — against  his  own  political 
colleague,  at  the  bidding  of  a  miserable 
man  by  whom  he  had  been  trapped  and 
misled.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Meagher,  the  counsel,  at 
considerable  length  as  to  his  connexion 
with  Birch  and  his  knowledge  of  his  paper. 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  his  Excellency 
stated  that  he  hardly  ever  saw  Birch's  pa- 
per. Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
his  Excellency  was  aware  that  there  were 
invariably  two  leading  articles  in  the  World 
— one  praising  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, the  other  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Administration,  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  have  a  right  also  to  ask  if  his  Excellency, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  told  Birch  he 
might  abuse  himself  (the  Lord  Lieutenant) 
as  much  as  he  pleased,  also  told  him  that 
he  might  give  no  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  how  it  was  that  Birch  received 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  noble  Lord 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  offer- 
ing him  such  information  as  he  might  desire 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Govern- 
ment ?  I  have  not  got  that  letter  by  me. 
It  was  produced  at  the  trial,  but  as  it  is 
not  of  any  great  importance,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  the  reading  of  all 
the  documents  would  but  weary  the  House, 
to  provide  myself  with  it.  [An  Hon,  Mem- 
ber here  handedthe  noble  Lord  a  document.] 
I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
and  will  therefore  read  it  to  the  House : — 

"  (  Private. )  Foreign  Office,  May  9, 1849. 

"  Sir— I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston 
to  express  to  you  his  thanks  for  your  communica- 
tion of  the  7th  inst.,  and  I  am  to  say  to  you,  that 
if,  through  your  agent  or  correspondent  in  London, 
you  should  write  at  any  time  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
CHmstances  of  any  information  which  you  may 
have  received,  and  upon  which  you  may  propose 
to  found  any  argument  or  opinion,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  receive  such  correspondent  or  agent,  and  to 
afford  him  such  information  as  I  may  be  autho> 
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rised  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  giTO. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

"SPINCER  PON8OXBT. 

"James  Birch,  Esq." 

Tbat  letter  will  satisfy  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
Birch's  paper  was,  at  all  events,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government.     The  answer  of 
his  Excellency  to  counsel  as  to  the  connec- 
tion with  Birch  at  a  later  date,  and  his  oh- 
taining    Birch's    support  for    "law   and 
order"  then — that  answer,  in  which  his 
Excellency  states  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  law  and  order  required  it  at  the  time, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  engage- 
ment was  of  a  temporary  nature  to  counter- 
act the  rebellious  writings  which  were  cir- 
culated throughout  Ireland  at  that  period. 
But   what  was  the  fact?     The   rebellion 
was  terminated  by  that  miserable  fusillade 
in  the  cabbage  garden  at  Ballingarry,  on 
July  29,  1848,  and  Smith  O'Brien  was 
convicted  on  October  7  of  the  same  year. 
Yet  I  will  prove  that  in  1849  Birch  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment— that  after  his  retractation  letter  of 
the  17th  May,  in  that  year  he  got  lOOZ.,  on 
Nov.  10,  1849,  another  100?.,  and  on  Dec. 
19,  1849,  a  third  sum  of  100/.,  more  than 
a  year  after  Smith  O'Brien  was  convicted. 
It  was  absurd,  then,  to  say  that  this  was 
merely  a  temporary  arrangement  come  to 
with  the  editor  of  a  paper  for  a  certain 
purpose.     It  was  evidently  an  arrangement 
with  him  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
Government  generally,  on  the  understand- 
ing of  receiving  a  certain   reward.     Mr. 
Meagher  continued  his  examination: — 

"  Counsel :  Did  your  Excellency  make  any  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Birch  for  the  services  which  you  ac- 
cepted from  liim  in  defence  of  law  and  order  ? 

"  His  Excellency  :  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Meagher  :  What  sum  on  that  account  ? 

"  His  Excellency  :  He  received  sums  at  various 
times ;  I  could  not  exactly  say  the  amount  paid 
him.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  asked  me  for 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  paper,  as 
he  said,  more  efficient.  I  told  him  there  was  no 
fund  applicable  to  it,  but  I  offered  him  100/.,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  he  said  that  would  not  bo 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  I  then  increased  it 
to  about  360/.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  184S 
— the  month  of  February,  I  think. 

**  Mr.  Meagher :  Does  your  Excellency  know 
that  any  further  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Birch  in  London  ? 

"  His  Excellency  :  Yes. 

"Mr.  Meagher .  From  what  fund  ? 

"  His  Excellency :  From  a  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Sir  William  Somcrville,  at  my  request. 

**  Mr.  Meagher  :  Out  of  the  public  funds  ? 

"  His  Excellency  :  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  out 
of  the  public  funds. 

**  Mr.  Meagher  :  I  thought  I  understood  that 
from  your  Excellency. 
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"  His  Excellency :  I  said  they  wore  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William  Somerrille  at  my 
request. 

"Mr.  Meagher:  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing your  Excellency  whether  or  not  they  were 
public  funds  ? 

"  His  Excellency :  Part  was  from  a  sum  appl^ 
cable  to  special  servioes,  part  from  my  own  private 
pocket ;  the  money  applicable  to  special  servioes 
was  at  my  request  and  on  my  responsibility,  and 
has  been  paid  by  myself  very  long  ago." 


This  proves  beyond  doubt,  from  the  lips  of 
his  Excellency  himself,  that  these  Bonrioei 
of  this  man  were  paid  for  out  of  the  pubtic 
funds.     It  is  true  his  Excellency  says  that 
the  money  was  repaid;  but  bo  many  re* 
marks  were  made  at  the  time  regarding 
this  repayment,  that  I  hare  a  right  to  ask 
— and  I  hope  whatever  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment will  answer  me  will  state  expli- 
citly— when  that  money  was  repaid  ?     It  is 
one  of  the  most  material  questions,  and  one 
which  the  House  has  a  right  to  have  an- 
swered.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Brewster,  in  the  coarse 
of  which  his  Excellency  stated  that  ho 
knew  nothing  of  Birch  or  his  paper  pre- 
vious to  1848.     They  were  bound  to  take 
those  answers  as  his  Excellency  had  so 
stated  them;  but  if  his  Excellency  knew 
nothing   of  Birch's   antecedents,  he  was 
most  shamefully  kept  in  the  dark  by  bis 
subordinates,  for   he  was   surrounded  by 
persons  who  could  have  informed  him  of 
the   character   of    this   man.     The   right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland),  who  had  so 
ably    prosecuted   Birch   on   the   occasion 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, was  actually  Solicitor  General 
to  the  Irish  Government  at  this  period; 
ho  was   in  constant   communication  with 
the  Castle,  and  ho  must  have  known  the 
character  of  Birch.     Mr.  Corry  Connellan, 
who  was  four  years  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Clarendon  and  to  former  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  a  barrister  himself,  and 
constantly  residing  in  Dublin  at  the  time, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  Birch's 
antecedents;   and   all   I   can  say   on   the 
matter  is,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  sub- 
ordinates treated  him  exceedingly  ill.     I 
have  now  concluded  this  most  unfortunate 
and  most  unpleasant  case.     I  have  shown 
the   House   the  arrangement  which   was 
come  to  between   the  Irish  Government 
and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper;  that  the 
services  of  that  paper  were  accepted  by 
the  Government;  and  that  the  Government 
paid  for  those  services  out  of  the  public 
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xnonej.  These  facts  are  in  eyidenco  from 
the  admissions  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
them.  There  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the 
facts — the  evidence  cannot  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  impugned.  Therefore  1  cannot 
conceive  that  I,  a  Member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  this  House,  have  done  wrong  in 
submitting  this  case  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  1  think  it  one  worthy 
their  consideration,  and  1  cannot  conceive 
but  that  the  decision  the  House  will  arrive 
at  to-night  will  be  regarded  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  1  believe  that  upon  that 
decision  rests  the  scale  of  public  morality. 

t  Laughter,^  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  laugh, 
ut  1  do  say  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
to-night  will  decide  whether  it  is  right 
that  the  Government  should  subsidise  a 
newspaper — a  disreputable  newspaper— 
with  the  public  money.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  they  have  to  decide.  This 
case  is  one  which  I  think  merits  the  con- 
demnation of  this  House,  and  upon  which 
I  will  ask  them  to  decide.  .1  do  not  know 
what  course  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  may 
take  on  the  present  occasion — deny  the 
facts  they  cannot,  and  defend  them  1  am 
sure  they  will  not.  But  the  House  will 
not,  1  am  sure,  entertain  it  as  a  light  and 
unimportant  question,  but  rather  as  one  of 
great  gravity  and  importance;  and  having 
heard  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
they  will  come  to  no  other  conclusion  save 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  Resolution  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
transactions  which  appear  recently  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
Editor  of  a  Dublin  Newspaper,  are  of  a  nature 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  administration  of  public 
affiiirs." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :"  I  agree,  Sir, 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  has  brought  for- 
ward this  Resolution,  that  there  is  a  most 
grate  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House ;  and  let  not  the  noble  Lord  at- 
tempt to  extenuate  or  diminish  the  gravity 
of  that  question.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  he  wished  to  do  nothing  voxatiously; 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  saying  anything 
personal  respecting  Lord  Clarendon.  Now, 
the  House  must  be  aware  that  the  attempt 
of  the  noble  Lord  by  his  Motion  is  to  blast 
the  character  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  Ireland — to 
affix  a  disgrace  upon  a  man  who  has  ren- 
dered great  public  services,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  political  life 


with  great  credit  and  with  great  honour, 
and  who,  above  all,  has  rendered  great 
public  service  to  that  country,  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  is  a  represen- 
tative. Let  not  the  House,  then,  at  all 
believe  that  the  noble  Lord  is  bringing 
forward  a  question  of  mere  speculative 
reference  to  public  morality,  for  it  must 
entail  the  consequences  which  I  have  men- 
tioned; and  I  must  examine,  therefore, 
upon  what  foundation  he  asks  this  House 
to  come  to  so  grave  and  so  penal  a  decla- 
ration as  that  embodied  in  his  Resolution. 
The  facts  with  respect  to  these  transac- 
tions require,  I  think,  to  be  gone  over 
again,  after  the  narration  of  them  by  the 
noble  Lord.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say, 
however,  that  for  my  part  I  never  heard 
from  Lord  Clarendon  a  single  word  upon 
this  matter,  or  upon  his  relation  with  Mr. 
Birch,  until  after  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Lord's  intention  to  bring  on  this  Motion — 
in  fact,  four  days  ago.  The  letter  which 
has  been  read  by  the  noble  Lord  as  having 
been  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Birch,  was,  I 
believe,  cast  aside  unnoticed,  as  one  of 
those  communications  which  frequently 
come  to  me  from  people  who  arc  either  so 
wild,  so  insane,  or  so  worthless,  as  not  to 
be  deserving  of  notice.  Let  me  now  then 
state  the  facts  as  I  had  heard  them  from 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  I  have  gathered  them 
from  the  reports  of  the  trial,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve them  undoubtedly  to  have  been.  In 
the  spring  of  1848,  after  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  one  of  great  peril. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Birch  sought  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  told  him  that 
his  own  disposition  was  in  favour  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  of  the  country 
against  the  revolutionary  doctrines  which 
were  then  so  actively  dispersed  among  the 
people,  and  that  as  his  newspaper  was  a 
weekly  one,  and  circulated  together  with 
the  most  pernicious  of  those  publications 
which  were  preaching  up  rebellion,  he 
could  be  of  great  use  in  maintaining  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  supporting  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  law.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to 
describe  to  the  House,  Lord  Clarendon 
accepted  Mr.  Birch's  offer.  Mr.  Birch 
then  stated — and  I  will  quote  the  words 
which  Lord  Clarendon  used,  and  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  has  already 
referred : — 

'*  I  then  saw  Mr.  Birch,  and  in  the  state  of 
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public  affairs  at  that  time,  I  think  I  should  have 
failed  in  my  duty  if  I  had  not  accepted  oflFers 
which  any  person  made  in  support  of  law  and 
order.  Mr.  Birch  offered  to  write  in  that  sense, 
and  I  told  him  he  might  do  so,  although  I  did  not 
expect  much  good  to  result  from  his  labours.  I 
told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  offer 
no  support  to  the  Government,  and  that,  as  for 
myself,  he  might  abuse  me  as  much  as  he  liked, 
as  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it." 

Now,  Sir,  that  passage  shows  that  what 
Lord  Clarendon  wished  to  be  done  was 
writing  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
law  against  the  attempts  at  rebellion,  and 
that  he  did  not  seek  any  support  to  his 
own  Administration.  The  letter  afterwards 
written  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  corroborated 
exactly  what  was  stated  by  Lord  Claren- 
don. On  the  30th  of  AprU,  1849,  Sir 
William  Somerville  said,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Birch — 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  sole  motive 
throughout  was  to  aid  a  journalist  who  professed 
himself  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  public 
order  ;  nor  can  I  charge  myself  with  having  done, 
or  left  undone,  anything  at  all  calculated  to  give 
you  just  cause  of  complaint." 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1849,  he  also  writes — 

**  If  there  is  anything  I  can  legitimately  do  to 
aid  you  in  your  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
order  and  good  government,  I  shall  be  glad." 

And  again,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 

he  says — 

"  I  can  have  no  other  view  than  the  public 
good,  and  I  say  the  same  for  the  other  parties 
named  in  your  communication." 

These  are  the  statements  of  Lord  Claren- 
don and  of  the  riorht  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  says  they  arc  men  of  high 
public  character — he  has  not  impugned 
their  character — and  therefore  the  House, 
upon  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord, 
will  accept  those  declarations  as  being  the 
real  motive  which  actuated  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
throughout  these  transactions.  The  editor 
of  this  newspaper,  the  World,  the  noble 
Lord  says,  was  a  person  who  was  a  dis- 
credit to  any  newspaper  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  referred  to  his  pre- 
vious connections;  and  although  he  acquits 
Lord  Clarendon  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  he  states  that  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  known  them.  Now,  for  my  own 
part,  the  first  occasion  upon  which  I  had 
over  heard  or  read  of  the  World  news- 
paper, was  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms,  liaving  seen  in  it  a  letter  from  Lord 
Elliot    (now    Earl  of    St.   Germans)  once 
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Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  whieh  die 
newspaper  is  mentioned.  The  letter  was 
dated  September,  1842,  and  was  as  fol- 
io wb: — 


"Sir — Believing  that  the  recent  proseeatkn 
instituted  against  the  World  newspaper  was  oniiig 
to  the  displeasure  with  which  some  of  the  politicu 
opponents  of  the  present  Government  have  viewed 
the  course  taken  by  that  journal,  I  cannot  but  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  the  very  independent  sopport 
which  you  luive  given  to  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment should  have  subjected  you  to  this  treat- 
ment. Differing  as  you  do  from  the  Government 
upon  many  and  most  political  opinions,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  your  conduct  as  proprietor  of  the 
Worldf  in  having  considered  and  discussed  thrir 
acts  with  impartiality  and  candour,  is  very  credi- 
table to  you.  With  these  feelings  I  very  willinglj 
subscribe  the  sum  of  601.  to  the  fund  for  paying 
the  expenses  of  this  prosecution." 

[Lord  Naas:  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter?]  This  letter  is  dated  September 
1842,  and  was  written  at  the  yerj  time  that 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  was  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland — and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
— and  I  certainly  never  should  have  sup- 
posed, after  seeing  that  letter,  but  that  the 
editor  of  this  newspaper  was  the  editor  of 
a  respectable  journal,  expressing  his  own 
impartial  and  independent  opinions.  Mr. 
Birch  has  sent  me  copies  of  a  number  of 
other  letters,  some  of  them  to  the  same 
effect,  purporting  to  be  from  Earl  De  Grey, 
Earl  Gengall,  and  others.  I  know  not 
what  authority  those  letters  may  haye,  and 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  quote  them.  I  re- 
ceived the  letters  to-day,  and  as  I  consider 
that  the  word  of  Mr.  Birch  is  but  of  little 
value,  I  shall  decline  to  quote  them  upon 
his  own  unsupported  authority.  Mr.  Birch, 
it  appears,  in  his  statement  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, stated  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  sale  for  a  paper  which  did  not 
deal  in  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day  in 
favour  of  rebellion,  and  asked  for  some 
money  to  enable  him  to  get  agents,  and  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  connected  with  in- 
creasing the  circulation.  That,  it  appears, 
was  the  first  beginning  of  his  receiving 
money,  and  Lord  Clarendon  at  first  let  him 
have  100^,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
by  various  payments  to  1,700.  But  in  the 
year  1849  the  times  had  materially  changed. 
At  the  end  of  1849  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  Ireland, 
and  it  appears  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
did  not  direct  any  further  sum  to  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Birch.  But,  Mr.  Birch  importuned 
at  one  time  and  threatened  at  another,  as 
must  have  been  seen  in  the  letters  produced 
at  the  trial — letters  addressed  by  him  to 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary. 
In  the  beginning  of  1850,  Lord  Clarendon, 
having  considered  the  matter  over,  asked 
some  of  his  friends,  whom  he  consulted, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  the 
sums  advanced  to    Mr.  Birch  were  pro- 
perly payable  out  of  any  public  fund  en- 
trusted to  his  disposal,  or  whether  they 
should  be  paid  out  of  his  private  purse? 
The  question  was  referred  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
come  out  of  the   private   funds  of  Lord 
Clarendon.     Accordingly  at  the  beginning 
of  1850,  all  sums  that  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  ptkblic  fund  for  this  purpose  were  repaid 
to  that  fund,  and  the  whole  charge  for  this 
expenditure  was  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord 
Clarendon.     But  Mr.  Birch  being  deter- 
mined to  give  notoriety  to  these  transac- 
tions, or  to  extort  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment, demanded  a  sum  of  4,0002.  for  his 
services.      Lord    Clarendon   was   advised 
that  if  the  matter  came  before  a  Court  of 
Law,  as  he  never  made  any  express  stipu- 
lation with  Mr.  Birch,  or  entered  into  any 
contract,  but  as  he  had  paid  him  from  time 
to  time,  the  jury  might  find  a  verdict  for  a 
large  sum,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  for 
him  to  make  some  adjustment  of  the  claim. 
In  consequence  of  that  advice,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon paid  Mr.  Birch  2,000,  which,  with 
what  he  had  already  received,  made  3,700^ 
a  sum  much  more  than  adequate  for  the 
payment  of  any  services  he  had  performed. 
It  woold  have  been  thought  that  after  these 
transactions  his  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease;  but  being  determined, 
if  he  could,  to  extort  more  money,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  his  action  against  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, which  was  heard  last  Dcceniber,  and 
with  the  particulars  of  which  the  House  is 
acquainted.     Upon  that  trial  Lord  Claren- 
don was  examined  as  a  witness;  he  declared 
that  he  never  directed  in  any  way  what 
should  be  the  course  of  the  paper,  that  he 
never  wrote  a  line  in  it,  that  he  read  the 
leading  articles  during  the  excitement  of 
1848;  but  that  after  the  danger  was  over 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  read  them.     1 
come  now  to  the  transactions  which   are 
connected    with   the   present   motion.     It 
suits  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Nass)  exceed- 
ingly well  to  omit    all  mention    of  those 
circumstances,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion at  the  time,  and  which  Members  of 
this  House  will  hardly  forget.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  1848  a  democratic    revolution 
took  place  in  France,  which  destroyed  the 


monarchy,  set  up  a  republic  in  its  place, 
with  democratic  leaders,  and  proclaimed, 
in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  its  intention 
to  help  the  oppressed  nationalities  in  other 
countries.     The  disaffected  in  Ireland  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.     Clubs  were  raised 
in   Ireland,   expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  that  country  from  Great  Britain. 
Clubs  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  off  the  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  a  special  mission  was  sent  to  France, 
with  the  idea  of  securing  French  assistance 
for  the  contemplated  rebellion.  This  House 
cannot  forget  the  withering  reply  which 
my    right   hon.   Friend  the   Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  gave  to 
questions  put  in  this  House  by  one  of  those 
who  had  returned  from  that  mission.     To 
enable  the   House  to  remember  still  more 
vividly  the  circumstances  to  which  I  allude, 
I  will  read  some  few,  and  only  a  few,  of 
the  extracts  of  the  Dublin  newspapers  which 
then    circulated,    and   which,    containing 
the  most  exciting  matter,  were  read  with 
the    utmost    avidity,    while   those    news- 
papers which  supported  law  and  order  were 
either  only  circulated  amongst  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  or  else  had  a  very  limit- 
ed circulation.     These  extracts  will  show 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  danger,  and 
what  was  its  extent.     In  the  beginning  of 
March  there  appeared  in  an  Irish  news- 
paper recommendations  for  street  fighting, 
in  imitation  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
Paris.     Advice  was  given  to  take  up  the 
pavements,  to  procure  missiles,  and  how 
best  to  destroy  the  soldiers  who  were  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  British  Crown. 
After  recommending   these  missiles,   this 
journal  (the  United  Irishman)  said  : — 

**  To  these  missiles  from  windows  and  house- 
tops revolutionary  citizens  always  add  boiling 
water  or  grease,  or  better  cold  vitriol,  if  avail- 
able ;  molten  lead  is  good,  but  too  valuable." 

In  the  Nation  newspaper  the  week  after- 
wards, the  11th  of  March,  it  was  said : — 

"  We  demand  a  convention  fit  to  treat  with 
England  for  our  freedom — a  convention  repre- 
senting the  people,  and  whom  the  people  will 
obey." 

On  the  same  day  the  United  Irishman 
said — 

"  We  must  utter  and  maintain  tho  godsent 
truth — the  decree  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  us  all 
— Hate  England  to  the  death." 

This  was  the  language  commonly  used  and 
generally  spread  by  these  newspapers  in 
Ireland.  On  the  18th  March,  a  similar 
passage  appe^ir^d  in  the  same  newspaper. 
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the  United  Irishman.  It  was  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  : — 

"  And,  as  for  the  same  warlike  and  treasonable 
articles  in  this  newspaper,  they  will  be  steadily 
continued  and  improved  upon,  week  after  week, 
until  they  have  produced  their  effect — the  effect 
not  of  a  street  riot  to  disturb  a  peaceful  meeting, 
but  of  a  deliberate  and  universal  armament,  to 
sweep  this  island  clear  of  British  butchers,  and 
plant  the  green  flag  on  Dublin  Castle." 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  **  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Her  Majesty's  Executioner  Ge- 
neral, and  General  Butcher  of  all  Ireland." 
In  another  passage — 

**  That  a  strong  English  reaping-hook  is  a  ca- 
pital weapon ;  and  in  case  of  street  fighting  let  no 
powder  be  too  explosive,  or  no  instrument  be  too 
hot  for  fair  hands  to  lift  and  hurl  down  upon  the 
enemy." 

This  was  the  kind  of  language  Lord  Clar- 
endon had  to  meet.  These  were  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  spread  an  antidote  against  such 
poison.  These  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  aided  and  encouraged  a  public 
writer,  not  to  defend  his  conduct,  not  to 
defend  his  merits,  or  those  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, but  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  cause  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  this  Empire.  There  was  another  pas- 
sage, written  in  a  similar  tone,  in  which  it 
was  added  that  their  object  was  to  destroy 
the  accursed  British  empire.  These  in- 
centives had  very  great  effect.  Arms  were 
secured,  pikes  were  manufactured,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  clubs  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  as  well  as  affiliated  clubs 
scattered  throughout  the  country  districts, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in- 
surrection, driving  out  the  Queen's  troops, 
and  plundering  every  man  of  property  in 
the  country.  These  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  called  to 
govern  Ireland.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  I  proposed  in  this 
House  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  evening 
a  Bill,  with  only  eight  dissentients  out  of 
an  assembly  of  300,  suspending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  passed  through  all  its 
stages.  What  must  have  been  the  danger 
and  the  imminent  peril  which  would  have 
induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a 
Bill  suspending  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people — and  which  induced  them  to  act 
with  such  speed  and  such  unanimity? 
Well,  Sir,  these  measures,  with  other 
measures  of  Lord  Clarendon,  completely 
defeated  the  intended  insurrection.  It  was 
intended  to  defer  for  some  six  weeks,  or 
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about  the  time  of  the  harvest,  the  out- 
break. When  the  leaders  foand  their 
persons  were  to  be  seized,  thej  were 
forced  into  premature  insurrection.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  alive  and  yigilant  to  the 
danger.  He  instantly  despatched  Genersl 
Macdonald  into  those  parts  which  were 
threatened;  and  the  insurrectioo,  Accord- 
ing to  the  admission  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  was  formidable  a  week  before,  fail- 
ed entirely,  and  became  utterly  ridioulom. 
But  why  did  it  become  ridiculous  ?  Why 
was  it  that  the  country  was  not  sabjeet  to 
those  sad  disorders  of  civil  war  which  took 
place  in  1798,  and  the  cruel  consequences 
which  foUowed  it?  It  was  because  ihs 
Government  of  Ireland  was  alire  and  vigi- 
lant. It  was  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
acted  properly  that  these  attempts  at  in- 
surrection were  defeated,  and  the  danger 
averted.  I  hare  alluded  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  outbreak  in  1798.  Ererj 
one  has  heard  and  read  with  pain  the 
scenes  which  were  enacted,  and  the  pna* 
ishment  which  followed  that  insurrection. 
Sir,  the  punishment  which  followed  the 
attempt  of  1848  was  totally  of  a  different 
nature.  The  chief  actors  were  pat  upon 
their  trials  for  high  treason — thej  were 
convicted  of  high  treason — no  blood  flow- 
ed upon  the  scaffold — the  executioner  was 
not  called  in  to  complete  what  the  civil 
authority  had  commenced.  A  great  ex- 
ample of  clemency  was  shown,  which  had 
its  effect,  and  the  rankling  wound,  which 
usually  attends  insurrection  defeated,  did 
not  fester  in  Ireland.  After  a  very  short 
time  men  began  to  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment bad  acted  wisely  and  leniently.  How- 
ever, next  year  it  was  again  thought  pru- 
dent to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  it  was  suspended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Session  till  August,  1849.  I 
wish  these  facts  to  be  remarked,  because 
there  is  a  desire  to  ignore  them ;  and  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Birch  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  all  danger  was  over  in  1848. 
Why,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  this 
House  would  not  have  readily  a  second 
time  assented  to  the  suppression  of  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  Well,  then.  Sir, 
I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  —  uni- 
versally admitted  —  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  a  time  of  great  danger,  great  difficulty, 
and  great  peril,  has  shown  ability,  vigil- 
ance, prudence,  and  judgment,  and  all  the 
characteristics  which  ought  to  distinguish 
a  Viceroy  in  a  moment  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  His  Sovereign  readily  admitted 
that  merit,  and  thought  him  entitled  to 
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the  distinctions  giyen  by  the  Crown,  of 
which  it  was  said— 

**  Those  emblems  Cecil  did  invest, 
And  gleamed  on  wise  Grodolphin's  breast'* — 

were  accorded  to  his  Lordship  in  testimony 
of  his  high  public  services.  And  now,  Sir, 
it  is  attempted —after  these  services  have 
been  performed,  after  these  dangers  are 
past — it  is  attempted  to  affix  a  stigma  on 
that  character,  and  mark  with  indelible 
disgrace  the  man  who  performed  these 
services.  Why,  wo  would  think  it  very 
strange  if  a  ship  was  in  great  peril,  and 
the  captain,  by  the  exertion  of  toil,  and 
judgment,  and  discretion,  had  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  saved 
the  yessel  from  the  storm,  if  some  ofle  who 
had  not  assisted  in  that  endeavour  crept 
out  from  the  hold  and  said,  ''  1  must  in- 
quire into  the  means  by  which  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  has  been  secured.  I  must 
see  how  you  have  contrived  to  weather  the 
gale,  and  if  I  find  that  any  one  of  your 
siulors  who  was  employed  cither  in  cutting 
away  the  mainmast,  or  baling  out  the 
water,  is  an  unworthy  person,  I  will  con- 
demn you,  and  pass  unnoticed  the  merito- 
rious act  by  which  you  have  saved  the 
TeBsel."  But  I  am  still  further  astonished 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  this  Motion 
proceeds.  I  could  have  imagined  that 
eome  demagogue  who  had  hoped  in  the 
overthrow  of  existing  institutions  in  1848 
to  have  obtained  place  or  plunder,  who 
had  desired  to  invest  himself  in  the  insig- 
nia of  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Irish 
republic — I  could  have  imagined  him  com- 
ing back  to  vent  his  spite  and  indignation 
against  the  man  who  had  baffled  and  over- 
thrown treason,  and  crushed  rebellion  in 
the  bud.  But  what  I  do  not  and  what  I 
cannot  understand  is,  that  a  member  of 
a  Conservative  Opposition,  after  having 
shared  in  all  the  benefits  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's wisdom  and  policy — and  it  was  to 
that  wisdom  and  that  policy,  and  the  en- 
ergy which  characterised  both,  he  owes 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  peace  and 
safety — I  say  I  cannot  understand  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Conservative  Opposition  coming 
down  here  to  arraign  the  man  who  has 
conferred  these  benefits,  and  asking  the 
House  to  agree  with  him  in  condemning 
the  man  to  wliom,  in  common  with  the 
whole  country,  he  ought  to  be  most  grate- 
ful. I  am  sure  that  such  will  not  be  the 
feeling  of  this  House.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  done  nothing — it  has  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  anything  by  which 
they  can  show  their  estimate  of  the  emi- 


nent services  performed.  But  I  cannot 
think  they  will  give  their  first  expression 
of  opinion  on  Lord  Clarendon's  Adminis- 
tration in  the  severe  and  unsparing  con- 
demnation contained  in  the  terms  of  the 
notice.  Never  was  the  Executive  stronger 
than  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
Never  was  public  authority  more  respected, 
even  by  his  enemies.  Never  was  there  a 
Viceroy  carrying  on  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  more  fairness  to  all  parties, 
with  more  courtesy  to  all  who  came  to 
consult  him,  and  with  a  more  earnest  wish 
to  remedy  some  of  the  many  grievances 
under  which  Ireland  labours.  But  I  have 
now  stated  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  with  regard  to  this  news- 
paper, the  World.  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  noble  Lord  into  those  statements 
of  the  merits  of  the  various  transactions  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  I  believe  it  was  with 
the  motive  that  I  have  stated  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon accepted  the  services  of  Mr.  Birch 
when  they  were  offered.  I  believe  that  he 
accepted  them  with  the  view  that  they 
might  be  of  service  in  maintaining  order 
when  it  was  so  grievously  assailed — that 
he  might  be  able  to  administer  some  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  spreading  throughout 
the  land,  a  poison  which  might  have  the 
worst  effects.  Whether  Lord  Clarendon 
was  right  at  any  time,  even  when  placed 
in  circumstances  of  great  alarm  and  dan- 
ger, or  when  the  danger  was  not  so  lower- 
ing, to  spend  public  money  on  purposes 
connected  with  the  press,  I  do  not  mean  to 
combat  with  the  noble  Lord.  If  you  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  that  question, 
you  ought  to  consult  persons  connected 
with  the  Government  in  Ireland.  We  know 
very  well  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  do  what  Mr.  Corry  Connellan 
calls  subsidising  the  press.  No  Govern- 
ment could  receive  any  advantage  from 
such  a  proceeding.  But  if  you  want  to 
know  what  is  the  practice  in  Ireland — if 
you  want  to  know  the  policy  of  that  con- 
duct— ask  all  the  Chief  Secretaries  who 
have  been  there,  and  hear  their  opinions. 
Take  the  Earl  of  Derby;  and  if  the  Earl 
of  Derby  were  to  declare  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  were  you  to  give 
public  money  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  press,  that  he  had  always  carefully 
abstained  from  it,  I  would  have  the  great- 
est respect  and  attach  very  great  weight 
to  that  opinion.  I  should  likewise  wish  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  other  Chief  Secre- 
taries, who  could  tell  what  has  been  the 
practice,  and  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
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whk'b  it  WM  justified.  Yor  tnj  own  part.  ' 
J  bave  xjeref  been  either  loe&llr  or  iuj:iie- 
diatelr  connected  vitJb  the  Ooreroiueut  of  ■ 
Ireland,  bo  I  cannot  eipreks  an  opinion 
upon  the  point.  I  do  n<jt  think  it  neeee-  , 
i^arj  to  bay  more  than  that  in  my  belief 
Lord  Clarendon  acted  with  no  wish  to 
l>enefit  himself  or  to  support  his  own  Ad- 
ministration ;  he  seems  to  hare  acted 
solely  with  a  regard  to  the  public  ^ood;  | 
and  he  also  seems  to  hare  acted  not  differ- 
ently from  those  formerly  engaged  in  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
the  further  question,  immediate  to  this, 
whether  Lord  Clarendon  should  have  given 
aid  to  an  editor  of  a  paper  of  so  disrepu- 
table a  character  as  the  World,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Xaas)  in  his  speech  gives  full  credit  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  assertion  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  such  was  the  character  of 
the  paper.  And  what  do  I  find  ?  Why, 
that  Mr.  Birch  being  imprisoned  for  libel, 
many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Dublin,  amongst  others  Mr.  Roe,  had  gone 
with  a  memorial  to  the  Government,  asking 
for  his  release.  This  was  not  the  conduct 
of  persons  who  believed  that  this  man  was 
of  a  disreputable  character.  With  renpect 
to  the  further  question — whether  the  Go- 
vernment acted  wrong  in  giving  sums  of 
money,  and  whether  Lord  Clarendon  should 
have  paid  that  2,000^.  upon  demand,  with- 
going  before  a  jury — I  am  of  opinion  Lord 
Clarendon  erred  in  not  contesting  the  pay- 
ment, and  in  agreeing  to  the  compromiHc. 
I  only  licard  of  these  transactions  lately, 
and  1  liavo  framed  my  judgment  upon 
them;  but  I  do  not  think  that  nu  error  of 
that  kind,  an  error  of  no  yavy  grave;  im- 
portance, not  HO  much  to  bo  weighed  even 
against  the  weight  of  a  feiither,  can  pre- 
vail againnt  the  (eminent,  the  undoubted, 
and  viilujiblo  scM'vice.s  which  Lord  Claren- 
don luiH  ronderoil  to  his  countrv.  Well, 
then,  hero  is  a  great  question  before  the 
House.  You  have  the  character  of  a  pub- 
lic man  intrusted  to  your  hands.  1  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  be  of  opinion  that 
it  is  neither  eonsihtent  with  the  dignity  of 
J*arliamont  nor  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  that  you  should  pronounce  the 
condemnation  that  is  pray(»d  for.  And  for 
my  part,  as  a  Coll(»aguo  of  Lord  Clarendon 
— as  one  who  has  esteemed  him,  and  for 
many  years  has  loved  bim — 1  am  ready  to 
place  bis  ebaraeter  and  bis  eonduet  in  tb(« 
liands  of  the  (.-ommonH  of  Kngbind,  and  I 
am  assured  that  ho  will  obtain  justice  in 
their  decision. 
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Uk.  DISBA£LI  :  Sir,  I  indu  ?bd 
else  will  addrew  tiie  Honse.  to  Jiwel 
important  qaefition  of  the  tcoI  ^ 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  al  liat  heai  i 
tlie  Gorenunent  Las  enTelopBd  it.  Hi 
argaose&t  of  the  nohk  Lord,  in  ibe  iok 
place,  15 — ^pnt  down  rebellion,  and  if  jm  at 
suceeBsfnL  never  mind  the 
appeal  to  jonr  oonntnr  for  a  rerdiet  in;^ 
farour.  But  is  that  reasoning  vlddi  nfl 
be  supported  by  the  Members  of  a  ISbad 
party  ?  Is  that  the  reasoning  tiMT  w3L 
apply  to  other  rebellions  in  IrelaDdL  wkm 
they  were  quick  to  cntadse  tlie  condHt  d 
Government,   which 


which  had  recourse  to  means  tbej 
not  approve  ?  Only  extend  this 
and  you  will  imperil  all  public  monfitr.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  noble  Lord^s 
tion  is  a  specimen  of  political 
because  it  is  unneeessarj  to  nse 
guage  here.  It  is  a  position,  hofrerer,  I 
sure,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
sanction.  According  to  the  noUe  LtwdL 
there  was  a  great  crisis  in  Ireland  in  18I& 
The  existence  of  the  empire  was  at  stake; 
and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  this  H< 
of  Commons  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
ger,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Corpus  Act  was  proposed  and  agreed  to  in 
one  day.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  pra- 
dencc  and  energy,  along  with  other  mesBS, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  saved  Ireland  and  tiie 
empire.  And  what  were  the  other  means! 
Mr.  Birch.  Lord  Clarendon  wielded  all 
the  powers  of  the  law,  and  had  at  his  com- 
mand the  whole  military  force  of  the  conn- 
try,  but  all  were  insufficient  until  he  ob- 
tained the  potent  aid  of  the  editor  of  the 
Woi'ld.  The  Government  of  Ireland  is 
brought  under  your  consideration  upon  the 
following  charge  : — 

"  That  tlio  transactions  which  havo  taken  plaee 
between  tliu  IriHli  Government  and  the  editor  of  a 
Dublin  ncwHp.'ipcr  are  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the 
antliority  of  tlio  Executive,  and  to  reflect  discredit 
on  t  ho  aibninistration  of  public  afiaira." 

And  what  says  the  Primo  Minister  under 
these  circumstances  ?  IIo  says  there  was 
a  rebellion  —  a  rebellion  which  the  Ad- 
ministration of  that  country  succeeded  in 
putting  down,  supported  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
laiul.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
question  before  us  ?  The  noble  Lord  says 
that  there  was  a  great  chance  that  every 
honest  ptM'son  would  be  plundered ;  and,  to 
prevent  every  honest  person  being  plun- 
ilered.  Lord  Clarendon  called  into  his  coun- 
sels the  editor  of  the  World  newspaper. 
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He  was  the  scapegoat  who  was  to  prevent 
this  huge  rohhery  heiDg  mfiicted,  and  for 
his  services  Lord  Clarendon  paid  him  3,700?. 
out  of  his  own  purse.  1  want  fairly  to  put 
before  the  House  the  real  point  at  issue. 
The  question  you  have  to  decide  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  Administration  in  Ireland.  You 
have  to  say  whether  those  facts  placed  be- 
fore us — the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  de- 
nied, for  remember,  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Mover  has  not  for  one  moment 
been  challenged — ^you  are  to  say  whether 
these  are  circumstances,  calculated,  in  the 
language  of  the  Motion,  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Executive,  and  to  reflect  discredit 
on  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Are 
they  calculated  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Executive,  or  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
administration  of  public  afliiirs  ?  Have  we, 
or  have  we  not,  in  this  matter,  the  inkling 
of  a  system  prejudicial  to  public  morality  ? 
The  noble  Lord,  while  he  admits  all  the 
facts,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  to  be 
deduced  from  them,  forgetting  his  original 
position,  that  this  was  an  anomalous  state 
of  affairs,  produced  only  by  a  rebellion,  ap- 
peals to  the  conduct  of  other  secretaries — to 
what  Lord  Elliot  did  in  1842,  and  demands 
to  know  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  whether 
be  did  not  subsidise  the  Irish  press  ?  Well, 
tben,  here  is  a  remarkable  iucousistencv 
io  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord. 
If  it  he  true  that  this  was  an  unprece- 
dented occurrence,  a  course  adopted  under 
circumstances  of  panic,  I  admit  that  there 
may  be  some  colour  for  drawing  an  in- 
ference in  favour  of  his  Excellency.  But 
if  these  are  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
the  country,  then  there  is  a  sound  reason 
for  affirming  the  Resolution  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Naas).  And  it  is  because 
I  believe  thera  to  be  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  not  only  admit- 
ted but  proved,  that  I  seek  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  1  ask  them  whether 
this  is  the  conduct  they  will  justify  by 
their  vote,  and  sanction  by  their  approval; 
or  whether  they  think  it  is  a  system  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  reflect  discredit  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  afliiirs  ?  Now,  after  the 
fervid  declamation  of  the  noble  Lord,  I 
have  brought  back  the  discussion  to  the 
real  point.  If  Lord  Elliot,  in  1842,  acted 
in  the  manner  intimated  by  the  noble  Lord, 
we  have  only  been  furnished  with  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  giving  an  opinion  on  those 
transactions  of  the  Irish  Government.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  may  have 


had  transactions  of  this  nature,  as  was  in- 
sinuated; but  on  that  subject  I  will  say  more 
by  and  by.  It  is  possible,  and  if  so,  we 
have  another  reason  why  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  express  their  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Every  point  the  noble  Lord  ad- 
duced, every  argument  he  brought  forward, 
every  instance  he  referred  to,  destroyed  the 
original  position  which  he  took  in  the  heat 
of  his  declamation.  Now  I  wish  to  press 
this  point  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
If  this  were  a  Motion  brought  to  cast  a 
stigma  on  an  individual  character,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Naas),  who  brought  it  forward  in  so 
temperate  a  manner — one,  himself  proud, 
and  justly  proud,  of  being  an  Irishman — 
would  have  been  the  person  to  have  made 
this  Motion;  and  certainly  I  would  not 
have  been  the  individual  to  support  it.  If 
it  was  an  extraordinary  transaction,  which 
could  only  have  occurred  in  the  heat  and 
fiery  fervour  of  party  strife,  every  generous 
man  would  have  helped  to  cast  a  veil  over 
it.  [Ministerial  cheers.]  That  veiy  cheer 
is  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Motion.  They  would  have  said,  what  has 
occurred  never  occurred  before,  will  proba- 
bly never  occur  again,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  it;  but  if  every  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  lent  himself  to 
such  transactions,  then  the  case  assumes 
quite  a  different  character,  and  the  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  my 
noble  Friend  is  irresistible.  If  it  bo 
true  that  every  Secretary  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  has  pursued  that  system,  and 
if  we  believe  that  system  to  be  a  most 
pernicious  one,  it  is  not  an  affair  of  feel- 
ing— it  is  not  an  affair  of  taste  for  the 
House  of  Commons — it  is  an  affair  of 
public  duty,  that  we  should  examine  these 
remarkable  circumstances,  and  express  an 
opinion  upon  them.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Elliot.  He  has  friends  in  this  House 
who  will  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
him;  but  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
has  referred  to  all  other  Secretaries,  and  in 
a  very  marked,  though  in  a  very  allusive 
manner,  he  has  referred  to  the  Earl  of  Der- 
by, formerly  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
as  Lord  Stanley.  I  remember  recently 
reading  a  book,  which  I  dare  say  most 
hon.  Members  have  seen,  and  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  secret  history  of  modern 
Irish  affairs.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that, 
during  the  Administration  of  the  Marquess 
of  Anglesey,  who  is  a  member,  by  the 
way,  of  the  present  Goyemment,  when 
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partj  spirit  raged  very  high  in  Ireland, 
when  the  press  in  that  country — which  is 
particularly  affected  hy  the  press — was 
divided  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
public  opinion  in  that  country,  which  we 
call  or  did  call  the  Orange  and  Catholic 
parties — I  belieye  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey, 
wishing  that  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
temperate  tones  of  a  wiser  policy  should, 
at  least,  be  heard  by  their  countrymen, 
did  attempt,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
establish  a  newspaper.  Is  there  any  one 
who  finds  fault  with  the  Administration  of 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesey  in  that  respect  ? 
Is  there  any  one  in  this  free  country,  that 
owes  so  much  of  its  liberty  and  happiness 
to  a  free  press — is  there  any  Gentleman  on 
either  side  of  the  House  who  will  contend 
that  such  a  course  is  either  disgraceful  or 
irregular  ?  I  conceive  there  is  no  one 
who  will  not  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  a  bold,  a  proper,  and  a  legitimate 
one.  I  say  that  lor  a  Government,  in  a 
legitimate  manner,  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish an  organ  to  express  their  opinions — 
especially  in  a  country  where  public  opinion 
is  ranged  in  two  hostile  parties,  and  they 
find  the  expression  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  those  parties  conveyed  in 
language  of  great  excitement  and  exagge- 
ration— is  not  a  matter  for  censure.  I 
know  nothing  more  legitimate,  more  proper, 
more  praiseworthy  of  any  Government, 
than  thus  to  attempt  to  soften  public 
feeling,  and  obtain  additional  influence 
to  the  support  of  their  administration.  I 
believe  that  was  the  case  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and 
I  believe  the  instance  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted produced  beneficial  results.  A 
newspaper,  conducted  by  respectable  men, 
written  by  respectable  men,  one  of  them 
not  nn  undistinguished  member  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  effected  a  not  inconsiderable  and 
a  salutary  influence  on  public  opinion. 
But  if  I  chose  to  view  the  question  merely 
in  a  ]>arty  point  of  view — if  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  allusive  reminiscences  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown — if  I  had 
chosen  to  denounce  that  attempt,  instead 
of  meeting  it  as  I  do  with  sincere  appro- 
bation, I  might  have  referred  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  there  found 
a  passage  which  would  certainly  not  have 
suited  the  argument — if  I  may  call  the 
brilliiint  declamation  of  the  First  Minister 
an  argument — which  would  certainly  not 
hrtvo  assisted  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  Administration  of  the  Marquess 

Mr,  Disraeli 


I  of  Anglesey,  placed  under  circumitancei 
of  great  difficulty,  in  great  straits,  anxioas 
that  a  moderate  but  I  believe  tmly  national 
policy  should  be  pursued,  established  a 
newspaper — written,  I  say,  by  honest  men* 
by  able  men,  by  men  who  enjoyed  ih^ 
respect  of  the  society  of  which  ihej  wer# 
ornaments,  but  who  were  the  advisen,  the 
prime  advisers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at 
that  time.  I  am  afraid,  though  it  may 
mortify  my  Lord  Derby — I  am  afraid  I 
must  admit  that  he  did  not  exercise  so 
much  influence  over  the  mind  and  policy 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  his  name,  ta- 
lents, and  position  perhaps  entitled  him  to. 
There  was  a  camarilla,  we  are  told  by 
one  of  its  members,  in  the  Castle  el 
Dublin.  There  were  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals who  entirely  managed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  I  am  sorry  to  aay  the 
Chief  Secretary  was  not  one  of  them. 
But  this  I  do  recollect,  though  I  may  not 
recall  the  names  correctly — of  those  four, 
the  most  eminent  and  the  most  influen- 
tial was  George  Villiers,  that  distin- 
guished man  whose  conduct  as  Bail  of 
Clarendon  we  are  this  evening  discussing. 
Thus  it  does  not  appear,  though  he  went 
to  Ireland  with  a  new  name  and  in  a  new 
capacity,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  press  of  that  country.  It  is  not  a  faot 
that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  even  adorned 
with  that  surpassing  decoration  to  which  the 
First  Minister  has  alluded,  was  entirely  i|^ 
norant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Irish  press.  I  can  conceive  even  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  in  these  comraonplaoe  days 
condescending  to  some  acquaintance  with 
the  press.  Distinguished  as  is  the  posi- 
tion, acknowledged  as  are  the  abilities  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  decked  as  he  is  with 
worthily- won  honours,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  was  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  means,  and  the  men,  who 
produce  leading  articles,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  produced.  I  may, 
therefore,  express  my  extreme  astoiwub- 
mcnt  at  the  mode  in  which  this  eminent 
personage,  at  a  moment  when — to  use  the 
language  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government — of  which  I  made  a  minute 
that  I  might  not  be  guilty  of  exaggeration 
— **  the  cause  of  the  Crown  and  the  cause 
of  the  British  empire  was  at  stake" — the 
mode  in  which  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
sought,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  an 
antidote.  The  noble  Lord  read  to  us  one 
after  another  the  leading  articles  of  all 
those  seditious  prints  which  had  led  to  so 
many  public  trials,  to  such  painful  public 
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punishments,  to  the  exile  of  many  persons. 
The   noble    Lord    said    the    Mr.    George 
ViUiers  of  former  days,  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon   of    the    present,    equally    expe- 
rienced in  the  Cabinet  and   the  city   of 
Dublin,  wished  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
noble  Lord)  "  to  encourage  a  writer  who 
would  counteract  all  those  seditious  efforts 
which  imperilled  the  cause  of  the  Crown 
and  the  existence  of  the  British  empire.'* 
And  so   with  all    his  former  experience, 
and  with  his  former  acquaintance,  accor- 
ding to  Lord  Cloncurry,  with  Irish  jour- 
nalism, the  noble  Lord  falls  into  the  trap 
of  Mr.  Birch.     1  am  the  last  man  to  de- 
preciate the  influence  of  the  press,  which  1 
respect  and  admire,  to  which  I  think  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  greatest  of 
our  blessings,  and  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  beat  securities  for  our  liberty.     But 
I  do  not  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
power  even  of  the  press.     I  am  not  at  all 
dear  that,  in  a  moment  of  revolution,  at 
an  epook  of  rebellion,  even  Jbhe  very  best 
article  that  ever  was  written  could  save 
a  country.      1   am  not   certain   that  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  considerable  danger  and  of  con- 
•iderable    difficulty,    though   feeling    that 
the  leading  articles  of  the   Times,  written 
with   the   usual   ability   of    that  journal, 
might  be  calculated  to  keep  up  the  high 
tone  of  public  patriotism  iu  the  case  of  in- 
Tasion,  for  example,  that  they  might  recall 
and  revive  the  energies  of  the  people — I 
am  not  certain  that  he  would  appeal  to 
the  patriotic  energies  of  that  journal ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  went  anywhere  he  would 
go  to  the  Ttmes,  and  not  to  the  Satirist. 
And  now  here  we  have  put  fairly  before 
US,  in  a  manner  most  temperately  express- 
ed, these  facts :  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  li'eland,  doing — as  the  First  Minister 
tells  us — as   all    Lords    Lieutenant    have 
always  done,  has  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  a  newspaper — I  will  not 
inquire    whether    its    sale    was  great    or 
small,  whether    its    reputation  was    high 
or  base — but  he  places  himself  in  commu- 
nication with    a    newspaper,  engages  the 
influence  of  that  paper  in  support  of  his 
Administration,   and  he   pays  that  news- 


public  importance,  which  concern  public 
morality.  Why?  Because  that  individual 
succeeded  in  his  policy !  It  is  the  old  story 
of  Scipio  revived,  which,  if  the  First  Minis- 
ter had  been  contented  with  it,  would  have 
been  at  least  intelligible.  But,  coupled  to 
this  position  is  the  significant  announce- 
ment— "this  is  part  of  a  system  which  has 
always  prevailed."  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  al- 
ways prevail?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
this  country  that  the  Government,  from 
whatever  side  it  may  be  recruited,  should 
subsidise  the  press  through  the  public 
funds  ?  That  is  what  we  have  to  decide — 
in  which  the  country  is  interested,  and  is 
watching  in  the  debate  of  this  evening — 
whether  a  Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  put  an  end  to  proceedings  which  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  words  of  the  Motion,  *•  are  of 
a  nature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Executive,  and  reflect  discredit  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs." 

Mr.   T.   B.   HOBHOUSE,   who    rose 
amidst  partial  cries  for  a  division,  said,  he 
had  heard  nothing  in  the  arguments  ad- 
duced on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
or  in  the  statements  made,  that  had  at  all 
tended  to  show  him  that  this  Motion  was 
justified,  or  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
cast  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  embarrass  the  conduct 
of  public   affairs   in    Ireland.     The'  hon. 
Member  for   Buckinghamshire  (who   had 
not   displayed    his    usual    ability   in   the 
speech  he  had  just  made)  had  endeavoured  ^ 
to  show  that  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  course  taken  during  the  period 
when  Lord   Stanley  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Irelnnd,  and  that  taken  by  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant;  but  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
did  not  perceive  any  distinction  between 
the  two   proceedings.     In  the  former  in- 
stance the  Government  retained  particular 
writers   to   advocate   its  cause,  and   this 
was  all  which  had  been  done  by  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy.     If  there  were  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases,  he  thought 
the    difference   was    in    favour    of    Lord 
Clarendon,  for  at  the  time  the  latter  had 
engaged   the   services  of  the  newspaper, 
law  and  good  order  were  very  much   at 


paper  out  of  the  public  funds.     And  then    stake.     He  was  informed  that  the  Dublin 


we  are  told  these  are  not  subjects  for  any 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into,  and 
then  the  First  Minister  rises  and  appeals 
to  the  great  deeds  of  the  person  implicated, 
and  says  you  shall  not  inquire  into  circum- 
stancee  which  are  of  public  interest,  of 


Times,  the  paper  alluded  to  as  having 
been  engaged  while  Lord  Stanley  was  the 
Chief  Secretary,  received  communications 
from  the  Government,  and  was  supported 
by  the  secret  service  money  of  the  State, 
and  not,  as  in  the  present  case,  from  the 
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pocket  of  a  nobleman  who  disinterestedly  | 
came  forward  in  the  support  of  order.  It 
had  been  stated  also  in  the  debate,  that 
Lord  Elliot  had  patronised  the  paper 
called  the  World,  which  was  now  so  se- 
verely condemned,  though  formerly  held 
up  to  admiration.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
changed  a  little  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Elliot.  At  that  time,  because  the  World 
happened  to  be  supporting  their  own  opin- 
ions, it  was  a  very  respectable  newspaper; 
but  now  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire trampled  upon  a  fallen  roan,  and, 
if  we  were  to  believe  him,  the  World  was 
the  Satirist  of  the  press.  With  regard 
to  the  Dublin  Times,  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
was  informed  that  two  of  its  writers  were 
placed  by  the  then  Government  in  high 
official  appointments,  for  having  espoused 
and  promoted  the  doctrines  of  their  party; 
and  even  the  judicial  station  was,  he 
believed,  conferred  upon  one  of  them. 
He  asked  whether  this  was  true  or  not  ? 
If  it  was  not  true,  let  it  be  denied;  but  if 
it  was  true,  do  not  let  hon.  Gentlemen 
come  forward  with  trivial  and  trumpery 
charges  against  Lord  Clarendon  for  doing 
what  they  had  themselves  set  the  example 
of.  But  then  it  was  said  that  the  charge 
brought  against  Lord  Clarendon  was  not 
for  having  connected  himself  with  the 
press,  but  for  having  connected  himself 
with  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  journal. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  was  not  going  to 
say  a  word  against  the  press  ;  whether  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  admiring  it,  or  whether  he  did 
not,  was  beside  the  present  question,  and 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  would  probably 
have  little  weight;  but  he  conceived  what 
had  happened  in  this  particular  instance 
was  the  consequence  of  the  system  of 
anonymous  writing — of  that  system  by 
which  public  writers  refused  to  affix  their 
names  to  their  contributions,  and  by  which 
unprincipled  and  vicious  men  came  some- 
times to  write  in  furtherance  of  doctrines 
which  would  otherwise  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  men  of  better  character. 
Even  assuming,  what  might  not  be  ad- 
mitted, that  Lord  Clarendon  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  Mr.  Birch,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  could  not  suf- 
fer by  that  character,  while  the  name  of  the 
writer  was  withheld  from  the  public  eye. 
Whatever  disadvantages  there  might  be  in 
this  system  of  anonymous  writing,  it  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  advantage,  namely, 
that  the  acceptance    of  sound  and  good 

Mr.  T.  B,  Hobhouse 


doctrine  was  not  prejudiced,  because  it 
happened  to  be  set  forth  by  an  unworthj 
person.  No  doubt  there  were  certain 
truths  which  would  be  admitted  equallj, 
whatever  the  reputation  of  the  teacher. 
No  one,  for  instance,  would  deny  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  because  he  did  not  like 
the  person  who  enunciated  the  doctrine; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  general 
principles  of  morality.  But  there  were 
truths  less  open  to  demonstration,  and  dio- 
puted  doctrines,  especially  in  the  region  of 
politics,  the  examination  and  reception  of 
which  were,  reasonably  or  not,  dependent 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  reputation,  moral 
and  intellectual,  of  the  writer.  The  anonj-" 
mous  system  diminished,  in  this  respeet» 
the  inducement  to  sift  the  character  of 
writers  for  the  press,  and  too  little  coneem 
was  shown  for  the  worth  of  the  man  idio 
guided  a  secret  pen.  Seeing  these  things, 
he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  did  not  know  why,  in 
defence  of  such  a  cause,  Lord  Clarendon 
was  to  be  condemned  for  availing  himself 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Birch.  Hon.  Qest- 
tlemen  had  been  denouncing  this  unforto- 
nate  writer,  and  holding  him  up  to  the 
contempt  of  this  House,  but  he  should  take 
the  liberty,  in  addition  to  the  letter  of  Lord 
Elliot,  of  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  Stem- 
dard  as  to  the  character  of  this  paper  in 
former  years.  The  Standard  did  justice 
and  homage  to  an  opponent,  and  its  opinion 
was  the  more  worthy  of  their  attention, 
because  it  confessed,  in  bestowing  a  eulogy 
on  the  World,  that  it  differed  from  the 
paper  which  it  praised.  [The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman here  read  an  extract  from  the 
Standard,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
World  newspaper  was  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  independence  of  spirit; 
and  that  it  had  been  eminently  useful  to 
the  peace  of  the  country;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  passage  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  Loni  Elliot.]  The  great  Protes- 
tant party,  it  thus  appeared,  then  thought 
well  of  the  World;  and  if  so,  why  should 
Lord  Clarendon  not  have  availed  himself 
of  the  services  of  that  very  paper  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  stated 
that  this  was  a  question  of  duty;  and  he 
seemed  to  insinuate,  though  he  did  not 
openly  assert,  that  the  House  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  say  *•  Aye**  or  **  No"  to  the 
Motion  before  them.  He  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
begged  distinctly  to  deny  that  principle,  so 
far  as  he  understood  the  course  of  proce- 
dure in  constitutional  assemblies.  They 
were  to  take  into  account  the  whole  con- 
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duct,  the  ^hole  character  and  policy,  of  a 
person  standing  in  Lord  Clarendon's  posi- 
tion. They  were  to  survey  the  entire  case, 
from  first  to  last,  and  were  not  hound  to 
giro  a  distinct  affirmative  or  negative  to 
the  question.  They  were  not  there  as  a 
jury,  to  say  "  Aye"  or  **  No"  to  a  par- 
ticular issue;  they  might  ohject  to  the 
issue,  and  he,  for  one,  did  ohject  to  the 
one  hrought  hefore  them  on  that  occasion. 
What  would  he  thought  of  a  critic  who 
picked  out  for  censure  a  particular  hlem- 
ish  in  a  work,  passing  over  all  its  excel- 
lences? Lord  Clarendon  had  held  the 
scales  hetween  parties  in  Ireland  with  mo- 
deration and  justice,  and  had  discharged 
his  duty  with  ahility,  skill,  and  judgment. 
The  nohle  Lord  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  old  ultra-Protestant  leaven  of  bigotry; 
and  he  showed,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Orangemen,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
see  the  Irish  Government  treated  with  dis- 
respect, or  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  its 
dignity.  He  would  not  say  whether  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  present  Motion  or 
not;^  but  he  believed  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Clarendon)  had  played  a  little  more 
into  the  hands  of  that  party,  the  House 
would  have  heard  less  of  the  present  vote 
of  censure.  He  thought  Lord  Clarendon 
had  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  approbation  of  that  House 
and  the  country;  and  had  not  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  met  the 
Motion  with  a  direct  negative,  he  (Mr.  Hob- 
house)  would  have  been  disposed  to  bring 
forward  an  Amendment,  which  would  have 
challenged  inquiry  into  the  whole  character, 
principles,  and  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Government  in  Ireland.  Under  the  most 
trying  provocations  he  had  succeeded  in 
repressing  rebellion,  and  throughout  he 
had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Ireland.  It  might  be 
all  very  well  for  the  noble  Lord  who  intro- 
duced the  Motion  to  cast  ridicule  now  on 
the  danger  that  was  then  treated  as  so 
very  serious;  but  the  House  was  not  likely 
to  forget  what  the  circumstances  really 
were.  At  that  time  the  ultra-Protestants 
and  the  Conservatives  came  forward  with 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon; and  he  thought  it  was  a  little  in- 
consistent on  their  part  to  adopt  now  the 
language  of  censure.  For  these  reasons 
he  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  vote  against 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  con- 
sidered the  question  before  the  House  to 
he,  whether  the  Government  was  justified 
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in  subsidising  or  bribing  the  press.  He 
had  great  respect  for  Lord  Clarendon,  and 
on  many  points  he  agreed  with  him.  He 
had  been  most  useful  in  advancing  the 
linen  trade  in  Ireland,  and,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, he  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  had  been  a 
party  to  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial 
for  his  exertions  in  that  matter.  As  one 
sent  there  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  regarded  a  free  press  as  the  great 
palladium  and  security  of  liberty;  and  he 
believed  that  if  they  permitted  Government 
to  tamper  with  the  press,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  public  in  that 
great  engine.  Tampering  with  the  press 
was  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  all  previous  Govern- 
ments in  Ireland  to  do  so.  That  was  the 
very  reason  why  he  now  took  his  stand  on 
this  question.  He  believed  this  had  been 
the  custom  of  all  Governments,  and  he 
feared  that  on  a  very  important  question 
the  press  was  at  present  subsidised.  He 
deprecated  all  such  practices,  and  hoped 
they  would  receive  the  most  positive  cen- 
sure of  that  House.  Suppose  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  to  be 
charged  with  subsidising  the  press  of  this 
country,  would  the  people  of  England  for 
a  moment  bear  such  a  thing  ?  Certainly 
not.  Then,  why  should  it  be  tolerated  in 
Ireland  ?  He  was  sent  there  to  defend  and 
advocate  the  rights  of  an  English  consti- 
tuency; he  was  proud  of  it;  but  he  would 
never  so  far  forget  his  connexion  with  Ire- 
land as  to  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
course  which  he  deemed  just  and  right. 
He  much  regretted  the  course  he  felt 
bound  to  take  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
no  consideration  would  prevent  him  from 
giving  his  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  he  had  never  since 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House  felt  more 
anxiety  as  to  the  decision  the  House  was 
about  to  come  to  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  believed  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Ireland  capable  of  comprehending  the 
bearings  of  a  political  question,  who  did 
not  anxiously  await  their  verdict  with  a 
consciousness  that  it  would  deeply  afiect, 
one  way  or  other,  questions  that  had  been 
long  mooted,  feelings  that  had  been  long 
stifled,  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  man 
in  that  country.  The  question  which  they 
had  to  decide  by  the  Vote  of  that  night 
was,  whether  any  amount  of  misconduct 
was  ever  considered  objectionable  in  Eng- 
land when  committed  in  Ireland  by  autho- 
rity and  power.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had   insinuated 
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that  this  was  in  reality  a  party  Motion — a 
dexterous  insinuation;  for  in  reality  that 
was  the  only  allegation  that  could  he  urged 
against  it.  Were  the  question  left  for  the 
decision  of  any  hody  of  English  Gentlemen, 
uninfluenced  hy  party  motives,  it  would  he 
a  lihel  on  their  honour,  truth,  and  character 
to  douht  as  to  the  opinion  they  would  form. 
Were  it  left  to  any  jury  in  England,  ex- 
cept a  jury  of  partisans,  it  would  he  a 
stigma  on  trial  hy  jury  itself  to  doubt  their 
honest  and  indignant  verdict.  He  did  not 
helieve  there  was  a  Whig  gentleman  in 
England  —  a  member  of  Brookes's — a 
member  of  any  Whig  family — setting  aside 
his  feeling  as  a  Member  of  that  House, 
who  must  not  have  been  shocked  by  a  pe* 
rusal  of  the  trial  out  of  which  this  Motion 
had  arisen ;  and  should  it  be  said  that  that 
House  was  the  only  place  in  England  in 
which  an  elevated  moral  sense  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  decencies  and  decorum  of 
society,  were  overlooked  and  overlaid  by 
party  and  political  passions  ?  The  honour- 
able character  of  that  House  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  was  deeply  and  peril- 
ously involved  in  the  decision  they  should 
pronounce  on  that  question.  The  people  of 
England  were  not,  perhaps,  particularly 
astute  in  their  appreciation  of  hidden  mo- 
tives— not  inclined  perhaps  to  look  behind 
the  veil  of  official  hypocrisy;  but  they  were 
never  indifferent  to  flagrant  violations  of 
public  decency  and  morals,  and  they  were 
always  shocked  when  these  were  violated 
by  men  in  high  places.  And  it  would  tend 
little  to  the  elevation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, if  acts  of  political  profligacy,  which 
no  English  gentleman  would  venture  to 
defend  in  any  private  circle,  or  at  any 
public  meeting,  were  in  that  House  set 
aside  or  slurred  over  by  those  who  ought 
to  be  foremost  in  the  defence  of  political 
morality,  both  in  public  and  private.  What 
were  the  facts — the  plain,  palpable,  proved, 
admitted  facts  of  this  question  ?  Why,  that 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  representing  the 
majesty  of  the  Throne  in  Ireland,  had  not 
scrupled,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  corrupt, 
and  pay  with  the  public  money,  as  a  secret 
organ  of  his  own  Government,  a  man  and 
a  journal  infamous  alike  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  local  notoriety,  and  abomin- 
able almost  beyond  the  limits  of  belief. 
He  would  not  compare  the  Satirist  with 
loathsome  publication  of  which  he 
1  ke.  Had  the  case  occurred  in  England, 
19  t  would  have  been  thought  if  the  noble 
]        It  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
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been  detected  in  secret  and  corrupt  eoniii* 
vanoe  with  the  editor  of  the  Satirist,  pay- 
ing that  journal  out  of  the  publie  money, 
to  blacken,  defame,  and  malign  hia  politic«l 
opponents  ?  A  file  of  the  World,  previoiia 
to  and  during  its  connexion  with  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's Government,  would  have  been  an 
edifying  and  instructive  document.  Bat  lie 
need  not  go  further  than  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Brewster,  Lord  Clarendon's  counael-— 
for  he  was  Lord  Clarendon's  counsel  on  the 
trial — who  asserted  that  this  Birch  was 
the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  ■ooiety 
that  had  ever  infested  the  city  of  Dublin. 
He  believed  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  poison  the  public  mind,  obstmet  the 
channels  of  justice,  and  pollute  its  aonreea. 
He  (Mr.  Moore)  had  quotations  without 
end  from  the  World  to  prove  the  iahmj 
and  abomination  of  that  journal.  During 
and  previous  to  its  association  with  Lora 
Clarendon's  Government,  it  waa  widely 
and  infamously  notorious  throughonl  tlie 
city  of  Dublin.  It  had  been  expelled  from 
every  clubhouse  and  newsroom  as  an  in- 
famous and  abominable  print.  It  stood 
not  only  conspicuous,  but  alone,  in  b«ng 
socially  vicious  and  immoral.  Its  trade, 
occupation,  and  calling  was  the  levying  of 
contributions  from  private  families,  hj 
threats  of  defamatory  exposure,  real  or 
imaginary.  It  lived  by  defamation  and 
slander.  And  this  was  the  organ  of  *'  law 
and  order,"  secretly  and  corruptly  paid  out 
of  the  public  money  to  perform,  in  aid  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  Government,  the  only 
task  it  was  capable  of  performing— -to  as- 
perse, to  belie,  and  to  defame.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Bna- 
sell)  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  plaeed  in 
very  difficult  circumstances — that  Ireland 
was  involved  in  an  insurrection — ^ihat  the 
institutions  of  that  country  were  threatened 
with  a  deep-laid  and  wide-spread  coniqfu- 
racy — that  the  press  of  Ireland  was  in 
great  part  leagued  with  the  insurgenta— 
and  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  waa  obliged, 
in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  **  law 
and  order,"  to  employ  any  instrument  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Now,  that 
every  one  of  those  assertions  was  substan- 
tially and  unequivocally  false,  he  believed 
to  be  capable  of  the  severest  proof.  Such 
allegations  might  have  gone  down,  or  have 
appeared  plausible,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Mitchell  and  Meagher  conspiracy  was 
in  fashion,  and  when  the  fires  of  revolution 
that  blazed  all  over  the  Continent  magni- 
fied into  undue  importance  the  most  in- 
significant events  in  this  country.     But 
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ibere  was   not  a  well-informed  man  in 
England  —  oertainly  not  a  sane   man  in 
Ireland-^ who   now  believed  in  the  Cla- 
rendon   insurrection.      Its    mention    was 
sufficient  to  excite  contempt  for  the  mo- 
ral cowardice  then  betrayed.      The  Irish 
people    were   more    prostrate   and    inca- 
pable of  any  great  effort  in  any  direction 
than  they  had  been  for  centuries  before. 
The  Catholic  clergymen  were  well  known 
to  be  as  hotly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Young  Ireland  party  as  they  were  to  the 
red  republicans  of  Italy  at  the  present 
day.     What  was  the  power  to  act  upon 
this    inert    mass?     And  what   was    the 
power  that  was  to  overcome  these  mighty 
antagonists?     A  little  knot  of  insignificant 
individuals,  representing  their  own  opin- 
ionSy  and  not  possessing  individually  or 
collectively  a  particle  of  influence  over  the 
people  of  Ireland.     It  was  a  very  inQtruc- 
tive  fact,  that  the  leaders  of  this  party, 
ineluding  every  man  that  by  any  possibility 
eonld  have  been  suspected,  or  conceived  to 
have  influence  over  the  public  mind,  had 
been  in  the  height  of  this   insurrection 
nibbed  and  beaten  in  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of   Ireland,   and   were  obliged  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
tbe  police  against  the  very  mobocracy  of 
wbicii  they  were  said  to  be  the  champions. 
About  the  middle  of  February,  1848,  Mr. 
Joim  Mitehett,  who  was  favoured  with  that 
tery  instructive  demonstration  of  popular 
feeling  in  Limerick,  had  set  up   u  news- 
piqper  in  Dublin,  in   a  back  street,  and 
under  most    unpromising    auspices.     He 
plainly  told  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  storm  the  Castle  of 
IhiUin,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  Go- 
venmient  of  the  country.     He  used  no 
di^visa  or  circumlocution;    he   declared 
tkad  what  he  advocated  was  treason,  and 
that  be  meant  it  to  be  so.     He  said  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  "  Either  you  or  I  must 
be  put  down.''     The  alternative  presented 
BO  difliculty.      Every   one   knew  that   a 
oo«|de  of  policemen   and   Her  Majesty's 
warrant  was  enough  to  put  down  Mr.  John 
Mitehel)  and  the  United  IrishvMn,     But 
these  inflammatory  and  seditious  publican 
tioes  were  allowed  to  circulate  for  week 
alter  week  and   month  after  month,  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  the  ignorant  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  in  a  short  time  men 
began  to  believe   in  John  Mitchell;    and 
Lord  Clarendon  seemed  to  have  been  one. 
The  preparations  which  he  made  for  the 
defence — ^not  for  the  preservation — of  the 


city  of  Dublin,  and  the  state  of  military 
alarm  in  which  he  kept  it  for  two  months, 
led  to  the  belief,  either  .that  his  Excellency 
was  still  pregnant  with  some  tremendous 
secret  which  had  not  yet  seen  the  light, 
or  that  he  was  as  completely  the  dupe  of 
the  lunacy  of  Mitchell,  as  he  had  been  of 
the   viUany  of  Birch.      The  insurrection 
progressed  day  by  day.     Lord  Clarendon 
made  no  preparation  to  prevent  it.     He 
contented  himself  with  plotting  and  coun- 
termining— hounding  on  such  men  as  Mr. 
Birch — intriguing  with   one  part  of   the 
population    against   the  other — while  he 
allowed  incendiary  publications,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  othrr,  to  inflame 
unchecked  the  miserable  popu  ition  against 
whom   he  was  making   thes^  formidable 
and   fearful  preparations.      Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  caused  bloodshed  in  Ire- 
land at  that  time,  such  a  course  of  policy 
would  have  caused  it.     But  there  was  a 
deep  and  powerful  influence  at  work,  suffir 
cient  to  save  the  people  alike  from  the 
machinations  of  jacobinism,  and  from  the 
cowardly    treachery   of    official    intrigue. 
The  whole  history  of  that  plot,  denaus- 
ment,  and  catastrophe »  might  have  been  as 
well  read  in  its  prologue  at  Limerick,  as 
in  its  epilogue  at  Ballingary.     Instead  of 
adopting  the  proper  measures,  it  was  said 
that  Lord  Clarendon  had  thought  it  wise 
to  pay  a  mere  literary  staff  to  assault, 
malign,   defame,   and   calumniate    in   the 
cause   of    "law  and   order.'*     This  was 
simply    pleading    insanity   on    behalf    of 
Lord  Clarendon.     He  was  surrounded  by 
men  who  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Mr.  Birch's   World  as  they 
were  with  the  world  in  which  they  moved. 
To  say  that  all  that  time  he  had  never 
once  inquired,  or  was  never  once  informed 
of  the  character  which  Mr.  Birch  or  his 
paper  bore,  was  an   assertion  which   no 
intelligent  attorney  would  venture  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  a  thief  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
This  was  not  the  flrst  time  that  a  plea  of 
almost  insane  ignorance  had  been  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  Lord  Clarendon.     The 
story  of  Captain  Kennedy  and  the  Orange- 
men who  demanded  5002.  from  the  Go- 
vernment for  a  supply  of  arms,  was  fresh 
in  every  one's  recollection.     On  that  com- 
munication the  money  and  the  arms  were 
furnished  by  Captain  Kennedy;  an  order 
was  given  for  the  passing  of  the  arms  into 
Dublin;   and  the  Orangemen  were  armed 
as  they  wished.      In  the   next   Session, 
5901.  was  voted  to  Captain  Kennedy,  for 
checking  the  insurrection.     Lord  Claren- 
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had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  discredited  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  that  country,  he  was  bound 
to   say  that  that    statement    and    those 
speeches  had  failed  to  convince  him  that  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland  had, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  been  affected  by 
those  proceedings.     If  the  part  which  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  took  in   these   affairs 
were  of  the  nature  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Naas)  had  represented  it  to  be — a 
part  with  which  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  shocked  and  out- 
raged— ^how  did  it  happen  that  that  feel- 
ing was  not  expressed  either  in  petitions  to 
that  House,  or  in  addresses  to  the  Crown, 
praying  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  might 
bo  removed  from  tliat  position  on  which, 
if  they  were  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  Motion, 
he  had  brought  discredit   and  disgrace  ? 
The  absence  of  those  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses satisfied   him  that  the  public  had 
taken  a  much  more  disinterested  view  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  character  than  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.      He  would  not  say  that 
the  act  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  matter 
would    bear   the    test  of    a   severe   mo- 
rality ;    but   they   were   to  consider  the 
critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed — 
the  dangerous  circumstances  with  which 
he  was  surrounded;   and  he  (Mr.  Power) 
thought  they  would  find  much  to  palliate, 
if  not  to  justify,  those  acts.     What  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ? 
Ho  was  surrounded  by  a  wide-spread  and 
general  discontent,  which  was  ready  at  any 
moment,  and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  to 
break  out  into  open  rebellion — unable  to 
rely  upon  any  party,  because  the  Orange 
party  were  dissatisfied  that  Lord  Clarendon 
would  not  let  them  loose  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics — the  well-affected  Roman  Catho- 
lics overawed  by  the  seditious  clubs  which 
were  found  at  their  doors,  in  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  Ireland — the 
public  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
opposed  to  him   and  to  the  Government, 
while  some  of  those  organs  published  arti- 
cles of  the  most  inflammatory  and  revolu- 
tionary character,  inciting  the  people  to 
open  rebellion.     Considering  all  these  cri- 
tical   and  painful  circumstances,   was   it 
fair,  was  it  generous,  was  it  just,  to  seek 
to  stab  his  character,  now  that  the  danger 
was  past,  because  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  order  he  had  employed,  and  that  out 
of  his   own  money,  a  public  journal   to 
counteract   the  poison  of  Socialism  with 
which  the  public  press  of  Ireland  was  at 
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that  time  so  strongly  tainted  ?  This 
the  head  and  front  of  Lord  Clarendon 'b 
offending.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  really  meant  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  public  affairs,  in- 
stead of  introducing^  this  Motion  to  wound 
the  character  of  a  distinguished  noblemaup 
he  would  have  moved  for  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  former 
Administrations,  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  agents  and  spies  in  the  time  of 
public  danger.  He  rather  thought  be 
would  have  discovered  that  former  AdminiB- 
trations  had  not  been  over-scrupolout  in- 
the  employment  of  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  information  and  of  counteract- 
ing the  machinations  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  public  order  and  tranqaillitj. 
If  the  noble  Lord's  morality  were  shocked 
by  such  an  inquiry — if  he  and  his  col- 
leagues thought  that  public  virtue  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  would  be 
best  promoted  by  putting  a  stop  to  such 
practices — he  might  effect  great  good  bj 
stopping  that  annual  vote  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  the  Secret 
Service  Money.  He  (Mr.  Power)  could 
not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this  Resolo^ 
tion;  even  though  he  might  admit  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  in  this  instance  com- 
mitted an  error;  still  he  could  not  forget 
that  Lord  Clarendon  was  the  best  Viceroy 
that  had  ever  been  sent  to  govern  his  (Mr. 
Power's)  unfortunate  country— -he  could  not 
forget  what  he  had  done  to  promote  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland — ^what  in- 
terests he  had  advanced — what  publie 
works  of  utility  he  had  supported.  If  he 
looked  to  agriculture,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  foremost  to  promote  it  by  the  em- 
ployment of  instructors — if  he  looked  to 
public  works,  he  found  that  he  had  ever 
been  ready  to  encourage  the  promoters  of 
them  by  attending  their  meetings,  and  by 
the  employment  of  all  his  influence  in  their 
behalf — if  he  looked  to  education,  he  fonnd 
that  he  had  ever  fostered  it  by  his  tender 
care,  and  by  his  discouragement  of  a  see- 
tarian  tendency,  which  tended  to  obstruct 
its  progress  and  mar  its  usefulness.  There 
was,  especially,  one  point  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  which 
had  been  eminently  successful — he  meant 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  put  down  the 
monster  of  Orangeism.  He  could  not  for- 
get the  rebuke  which  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don administered  to  a  noble  Lord  (the 
Earl  of  Roden),  who  was,  he  believed,  a 
relative  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
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best  interests  of  the  Eingdom,  that  a  wide 
and  radical  reform  should  he  applied,  not 
only  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  also, 
and  above  all,  to  Ireland.     He  also  remem- 
bered that  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  made  it  one    of  the 
gravest  accusations  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  "did  not  carry  vigorously 
into   effect  in   Ireland   the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Assumption  Bill.     He  (Mr.  Roche) 
believed  that  the  present  Ministry  acted 
most  imprudently  and  unjustly  in  extend- 
ing that  Bill  to  Ireland;  but  he  thought 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  after- 
wards was  never  to  enfore  it  there;  and  as 
he  believed,  if  the  party  opposite  should 
come  into  power,  common  informers  would 
be  immediately  let  loose  in  Ireland,  and 
the  country  thrown  into  confusion  and  agi- 
tation, he  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  assisting,  by  voting  for  the  present  Mo- 
tion, to  place  them  in  power.     He  also  was 
not  prepared  to  adopt  another  portion  of 
the  policy  of  the  party  opposite,  who,  be- 
cause agrarian  disturbances  and  murders 
had  taken  place  in  one  part  of  Ireland, 
wished  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  and  to  in- 
troduce a  Coercion  Act.     He  believed  that 
some  of  his  hon.  Friends  on  the  other  side, 
representing  Ireland,  were  committing  a 
great   mistake  in  supporting  the  present 
Motion.     So  far  from  rallying  in  defence 
of  their  country,  they  were  only  joining  in 
an  Orange  foray  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
one  who  had  the  courage,  boldness,  and 
honesty,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of   the   Catholics,    to   humiliate    the 
leaders  of  Protestant  ascendancy.      The 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford) coidd  not  narrow  the  question  into 
merely  whether  the  press  ought  to  be  tam- 
pered with  or  not.     He  (Mr.  Roche)  would 
not  defend    the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  in  that  particular;  but  he  was 
bound  to  consider  the  question,  not  in  its 
narrow,  but  in  its  wide  and  national  sense, 
and  he  could  not  go  into  the  division  lobby 
without  considering  that  the  result  of  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Motion  would  be 
to  place  in  power  a  party  who,  though  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  Roman  Catholic 
support  to  help  them  to  office,  would  be 
the  first  to  spurn  that  support  when  firmly 
seated  in  the  Government. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  *he 
must  express  the  admiration  which  he  felt 
for  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  who  had 
had  the  moral  courage  to  bring  forward  so 
important  a  Motion.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
did  not  blame  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  any 


more  than  any  other  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who  were  all  more  or  less  guilty 
of   the   mal-appropriation  of  the   Secret 
Service  Money.     It  was  abominable  that 
the  public  money  should  be  applied  to 
cover  the  machinations   of  an  incapable 
Government.    No  man  respected  the  press 
more  than  he  did;   it  was  a  mighty  engine, 
essential  to  society,  and  although  it  some- 
times lashed  him  when  he  no  doubt  de- 
served it,  he  at  least  respected  a  noble, 
fair,  and  candid  enemy.     The  noble  Earl, 
however,  had  tampered  with  a  degraded 
press,  and  made  a  friend  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  but  was 
it  not  most  disgraceful,  was  it  not  a  very 
shame,  *  that  a  Government    should   take 
such  a  step  ?    He  gave  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don credit  for  the  possession  of  much  abi- 
lity, and  it  was  said  that  his  Lordship  did 
a  great  deal  of  good;  but  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  who  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
do  also  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  that  he 
thought  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon.    This  was  not  the  first  imprudent 
proceeding  of  the  noble  Earl,  because  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  learned  from  the 
public  press,  which  was  the  only  source  of 
information  open  to  him — ^he  had  learned 
from   that  source  of  information,  that  a 
toast  had  been  proposed  in  the  noble  Earl's 
presence  to  the  health  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Archbishop   of  Dublin,   about  the 
same  time  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  chosen  to  pen  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
While  he  said  this  ho  meant  no  disrespect 
to  the  Church  to  which  that  Archbishop 
belonged,  for  he  knew  that  the  soldiers 
who  wero  members  of  that  faith  were  in 
no  ways  inferior  to  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  his  own  Church.     He  would  not 
trespass  farther  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
He  spoke  his  mind  openly — he  must  speak 
it;  and  he  had  but  one  word  more  to  say. 
He  thought  the  present  Motion  was  a  step 
in  the  right  directioi^  for  he  thought  they 
would  at  last  come  to  know  what  became 
of  the  Secret   Service  Money,  where  it 
went  to,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England. 
He  must  say  he  hated  the  very  words  Se- 
cret Service  Money;  for  no  money  that 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  expended  secretly. 

Mr.  power  said,  in  listening  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced 
this  Motion,  and  the  speeches  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  sido  of  the  House,  with  a 
view  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  far  the 
transaction  to  which  the  Resolution  referred 
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had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tiye,  and  discredited  the  administratioa  of 
public  affairs  in  that  country,  he  was  bound 
to   say  that  that    statement    and    those 
speeches  had  failed  to  convince  him  that  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland  had, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  been  affected  by 
those  proceedings.     If  the  part  which  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  took  in  these   affairs 
were  of  the  nature  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Naas)  had  represented  it  to  be — a 
part  with  which  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  shocked  and  out- 
raged— how  did  it  happen  that  that  feel- 
ing was  not  expressed  either  in  petitions  to 
that  House,  or  in  addresses  to  the  Crown, 
praying  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  might 
bo  removed  from  that  position  on  which, 
if  they  were  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  Motion, 
he  had  brought  discredit   and   disgrace? 
The  absence  of  those  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses satisfied   him  that  the  public  had 
taken  a  much  more  disinterested  view  of 
Lord  Clarendon ^s  character  than  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.      He  would  not  say  that 
the  act  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  matter 
would    bear   the    test  of   a   severe   mo- 
rality ;    but   they   were  to  consider  the 
critical  position  in  which  he  was  placed — 
the  dangerous  circumstances  with  which 
he  was  surrounded;   and  he  (Mr.  Power) 
thought  they  woidd  find  much  to  palliate, 
if  not  to  justify,  those  acti.     What  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ? 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  wide-spread  and 
general  discontent,  which  was  ready  at  any 
moment,  and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  to 
break  out  into  open  rebellion — unable  to 
rely  upon  any  party,  because  the  Orange 
party  were  dissatisfied  that  Lord  Clarendon 
would  not  let  them  loose  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics — the  well-affected  Roman  Catho- 
lics overawed  by  the  seditious  clubs  which 
were  found  at  their  doors,  in  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  Ireland — the 
public  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
opposed  to  him   and  to  the  Government, 
while  some  of  those  organs  published  arti- 
cles of  the  most  inflammatory  and  revolu- 
tionary character,  inciting  the  people  to 
open  rebellion.     Considering  all  these  cri- 
tical   and  painful  circumstances,    was    it 
fair,  was  it  generous,  was  it  just,  to  seek 
to  stab  his  character,  now  that  the  danger 
was  past,  because  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  order  he  had  employed,  and  that  out 
of  his   own  money,  a   public  journal   to 
counteract   the  poison  of  Socialism  with 
which  the  public  press  of  Ireland  was  at 

Mr,  Power 


that  time  so  strongly  tainted  ?  ThiB 
the  head  and  front  of  Lord  GUrendon't 
offending.  He  was  of  opinion  thai  if  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  really  meant  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  ExecutiTe*  and 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  public  affisira,  in- 
stead  of  introducing  this  Motion  to  womd 
the  character  of  a  distinguished  noblenuMH* 
he  would  have  moved  for  a  Secret  Commit 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  fiMner 
Administrations,  with  reference  to  the  em* 
ployment  of  agents  and  spies  in  the  time  of 
public  danger.  He  rather  thought  he 
would  have  discovered  that  former  Admini»> 
trations  had  not  been  over-scrupulont  ur 
the  employment  of  agents  for  the  purpote 
of  seekmg  information  and  of  counteract- 
ing the  machinations  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  public  order  and  tranquillity. 
If  the  noble  Lord's  morality  were  shocked 
by  such  an  inquiry — if  he  and  hia  col« 
leagues  thought  that  public  virtue  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  would  be 
best  promoted  by  putting  a  stop  to  audi 
practices — ^he  might  effect  great  good  bj 
stopping  that  annual  vote  which  was  ap* 
propriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Secret 
Service  Money.  He  (Mr.  Power)  conU 
not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this  Resola^ 
tion;  even  though  he  might  admit  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  in  this  instance  com- 
mitted an  error;  still  he  could  not  forgei 
that  Lord  Clarendon  was  the  best  Viceroj 
that  had  ever  been  sent  to  govern  his  (Mr, 
Power's)  unfortunate  country— -he  could  not 
forget  what  he  had  done  to  promote  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland — what  ia» 
terests  he  had  advanced — what  public 
works  of  utility  he  had  supported.  If  he 
looked  to  agriculture,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  foremost  to  promote  it  by  the  em- 
ployment of  instructors — if  he  looked  to 
public  works,  he  found  that  he  had  ever 
been  ready  to  encourage  the  promoters  of 
them  by  attending  their  meetings,  and  by 
the  employment  of  all  his  influence  in  their 
behalf — if  he  looked  to  education,  he  found 
that  he  had  ever  fostered  it  by  his  tender 
care,  and  by  his  discouragement  of  a  sec- 
tarian tendency,  which  tended  to  obstruct 
its  progress  and  mar  its  usefulness.  There 
was,  especially,  one  point  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  which 
had  been  eminently  successful — he  meant 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  put  down  the 
monster  of  Orangeism.  He  could  not  for- 
get the  rebuke  which  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don administered  to  a  noble  Lord  (the 
Earl  of  Roden),  who  was,  he  believed,  a 
relative  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
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Naae)— not  that  he  meant  to  impute  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  that  had  influenced  him  in 
bringing  forward  the  present  Motion;  the 
rebuke  which  he  administered  to  the  Earl 
of  Roden,  on  an  occasion  when  he  pre- 
vented the  renewal  of  those  scenes  which 
led  to  the  disastrous  affair  at  Dolly's  Brae. 
These  were  the  acts  which  had  endeared 
Lord  Clarendon  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  and  which  would  lead  them 
to  regard  his  removal  from  his  post  as  a 
great  national  calamity.  It  was  possible 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  made  this  Motion, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  who  supported  it,  might  one 
of  these  days  be  placed  in  office  by  the 
aid  of  such  Motions  and  speeches.  In 
such  a  case  he  warned  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  Member  not  tb  trust  too  far  or  too 
much  to  those  who  might  now  be  called 
their  Irish  allies.  Those  allies  might  per- 
haps place  them  on  the  Ministerial  benches; 
but  the  moment  they  were  there  those 
same  allies  would  proceed  to  hurl  them 
from  power  unless  they  would  consent  to 
repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  of  last 
Session,  for  which  he  believed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  voted;  to  re- 
move from  the  Statute  Book  every  Act 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  and  unless,  farther,  they  consent- 
ed to  legalise  the  custom  of  Tenant  Right 
in  Ireland.  Those  were  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  proclaimed,  by  the  party  who 
styled  themselves  the  Irish  Brigade,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  assist  any  Ad- 
ministration; and  he  believed  those  were 
conditions  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Backinghamsire  would  be  slow  to  adopt. 
If  he  did  adopt  them,  no  man  would  more 
willingly  give  him  his  aid  than  he  (Mr. 
Power)  would;  but  unless  he  did  adopt 
them,  the  very  party  which  was  ancillary 
to  placing  him  in  power,  would  be  tne  first 
to  remove  him  from  that  position,  and  give 
him  leisure  to  write  that  which  he  was  so 
well  capable  of  writing — his  adventures  in 
the  Irish  Brigade.  For  his  part,  he  could 
be  no  party  to  a  factious  vote  which  would 
place  upon  the  Ministerial  benches  Gentle- 
men who  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  He  could  not  make 
himself  a  party  to  inflicting  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  a  nobleman  who  had  iden- 
tified himself  so  thoroughly  with  all  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  whose  loss,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  felt  in  that  country  as 
a  national  calamity. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  could  neither  ad- 
mire nor  concur  in  the  political  morality  of 


the  two  hon.  Members  for  Cork.  Both  had 
stated  that  whatever  truth  there  might  be 
in  this  Motion,  whatever  might  be  the  facts 
of  the  case,  still  they  would  not  vote  for 
the  Motion,  because  it  might  place  the 
party  with  which  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was 
connected  in  power.  The  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke  said,  that  he  trusted  that  party 
would  never  be  in  power  till  they  had  aban- 
doned their  principles.  He  could  tell  the 
hon.  Member  that  that  party  would  never 
be  in  power  except  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  which  the  people  of  England 
recognised  them  as  the  representatives. 
He  trusted  they  were  as  incapable  of  vot- 
ing against  the  plain  facts  and  truth  of  a 
question,  as  they  were  of  abandoning  prin- 
ciples which  they  believed  to  be  just.  He 
had  never  been  more  struck  with  the 
eminence  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  one  respect  than  he 
was  to-night.  He  did  not  deny  that  noble 
Lord's  title  to  the  name  of  statesman. 
As  a  Member  of  that  House  he  was  emi- 
nent, but  as  a  partisan  the  noble  Lord 
stood  unequalled — he  never  had  his  match. 
The  worse  the  case  might  be  of  a  friend 
whose  cause  he  undertook  to  plead,  the 
greater  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  his 
advocacy.  Did  the  noble  Lord  approve 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  conduct  in  em- 
ploying Mr.  Birch,  a  convicted  libeller,  a 
man  who  was  again  under  prosecution — a 
libeller  who  spared  not  even  the  prisoner 
awaiting  his  trial,  from  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  justice — a  writer  who  spared  neither 
the  honour  of  his  fellow  man,  nor  the 
purity  of  woman.  Such  was  the  agent. 
Did  the  noble  Lord  approve  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon's  employment  of  him  ?  He  did  * 
not.  He  put  the  letter  which  Mr.  Birch 
wrote  to  himself  into  the  fire.  Did  the 
Government  approve  of  the  employment  of 
public  money  in  that  way  ?  They  did  not. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  his  honour  be  it 
recorded,  dishonoured  the  draft  which  was 
drawn  upon  the  funds  under  his  control, 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  for  the  payment  of 
Mr.  Birch.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  in  the  spirit  of  a  tho- 
rough partisan,  had  the  hardihood  to  put 
in  competition  the  moral  influence  of  the 
World  newspaper  with  the  moral  influence 
of  Parliament,  which  repealed  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  meet 
the  emergency  which  had  occurred  in 
Ireland  in  1848,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  influence  which  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  England  in  1848  must    have 
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opinion,  the  press,  would  watch  not  only 
the  speeches  but  the  votes  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  supported  the 
Government  upon  this  occasion.  It  so 
happened  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  another  noble 
Lord  eminent  in  the  councils  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, had  recently  uttered  strong  censure 
upon  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  Wide-spread  dissatisfaction  had 
been  felt  with  those  expressions;  the  press 
rebutted  the  charges,  and  denounced  the 
language  in  which  the  censure  had  been 
conveyed.  The  noble  Lord  was  free  to 
censure  the  way  in  which  the  unbought 
press  of  England  had  criticised  the  pubUc 
acts  of  public  men  in  foreign  countries. 
But  it  was  a  fitting  corollary  of  this  cen- 
sure that  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
Government  marshalled  all  its  forces  to- 
gether this  Session,  and  used  every  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  majority,  should  be  in 
direct  support  and  approval  of  buying  and 
rendering  venal  the  public  press.  He 
trusted  that  the  unbought  and  unpurchase- 
able press  of  England  would  expose  this 
miserable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  patch  up  the  unfortunate  act 
of  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  that  they 
would  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
upon  this  point  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  mustered  all  their  forces  to  obtain  a 
majority. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  there 
had  never  been  a  public  man  so  singularly 
attacked  and  so  singularly  defended  as 
Lord  Clarendon  had  been  in  this  matter. 
The  noble  Earl  was  assailed  for  having 
had  recourse  to  the  press  in  the  support  of 
legitimate  government.  Why,  what  was 
this  more  than  all  public  men  before  him 
had  done?  But  then,  it  was  said.  Lord 
Clarendon  had  recourse  to  a  convicted 
libeller :  the  gentleman  who  had  made  such 
a  point  of  this  vituperation  of  Mr.  Birch, 
could  hardly  have  been  present  when  the 
noble  Mov^r  of  the  Resolution  passed  such 
an  eulogium  upon  the  great  talent  which 
the  political  articles  in  the  World  had 
manifested.  Now,  what  did  Lord  Claren- 
don want  at  the  particular  time  but  politi- 
cal talent?  What  was  the  press  of  this 
country  ?  Why,  were  not  999  out  of  every 
1,000  of  the  population  glided  by  the 
press?  Was  not  the  press  the  thinking 
machine  of  the  nation  ?  Did  men  in  gene- 
ral think  for  themselves?  Was  not  the 
press  the  general  guide  of  the  people  ? 
And  was  a  public  man,  then,  to  be  blamed, 
1  e  he  soaght  the  aid  of  so  important 
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a  means  for  securing  public  approbation 
to  his  measures?  It  was  all  humbug  to 
talk  about  Lord  Clarendon  needing  to  bo 
ashamed  of  having  recourse  to  the  preet 
as  a  means  of  influencing  public  opinion* 
He  repudiated  the  apolofi^y  suggested  for 
this  alleged  blot  on  Lord  Clarendon*! 
character  in  the  general  excellence  of  hi« 
administration.  He  held  that  any  pnbiie 
man  who  had  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
his  own  opinions  had  a  perfect  right,  who- 
ther  he  were  in  office  or  out  of  oflice,  (o 
have  recourse  to  the  means  which  ibe 
press  afforded  him  of  forwarding  ihoao 
opinionis.  It  did  not  matter  whether  ha 
established  a  new  paper,  or  took  adrao- 
tage  of  the  existence  of  an  old  one.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  for  Lord  Claren- 
don to  have  attempted  to  get  his  opinionf 
promulgated  through  the  Dublin  Evenimg 
Mail  or  Post,  He  took  the  common-sense 
way.  He  found  a  paper  in  existence,  with 
political  articles  of  great  ability,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  pap^  waa 
what  is  called  a  low,  scurrilous  paper, 
which,  he  supposed,  meant  thai  it  oiren- 
lated  among  the  lower  classes,  and  among 
those  whose  opinions  were,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  depraved.  Now,  for  the  preserration 
of  law  and  order,  it  was  a  thonsandfiM 
more  necessary  that  such  a  vehicle  ahouU 
be  made  use  of  for  the  promulgation  of 
proper  opinions,  than  a  paper  which  ctren- 
lated  more  exclusively  amongst  the  higher 
classes.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  paper 
like  the  Satirist  had  existed  in  1848. 
Would  any  Minister  of  the  conutiy  who 
wished  to  influence  public  opinion  through 
the  press  attempt  to  disseminate  opinions 
contrary  to  Socialism  in  the  ifomtii^  Post, 
the  Times,  or  the  Chronicle?  No;  would 
it  not  be  far  more  important  that  he  thould 
have  recourse  to  a  paper  like  the  Sacrist. 
His  position  was  this,  that  if  one  had  to 
encounter  principles  through  the  press,  he 
must  engage  a  press  which  circulated 
among  the  classes  where  those  prineiplet 
which  he  wished  to  oppose  prevailed.  He 
therefore  maintained  that  Lord  Clarendon 
was  perfectly  justified  in  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  a  paper  like  the  World.  When 
hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  of  corruptiiig  ihe 
press,  might  he  ask  what  opinion  they 
formed  of  the  press  ?  Did  they  think  the 
press  was  a  virtuous  woman?  Did  they 
look  upon  the  press,  he  said,  in  the  light 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  whose  purity  it  would 
be  horrible  to  trifle  with,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements with,  such  as  Lord  Clarendon 
had  entered  into  ?    Could  hon.  Gentleman 
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xealke  the  idea  of  the  press  being  a  mere 
article  for  sale?  Could  thej  realise  the 
idea  that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  cared 
little  for  the  principles  which  he  wrote 
About,  hut  that  he  adopted  those  principles 
because  they  were  the  most  profitable  ? 
Could  they  realise  the  idea  that  an  ho- 
nourable man  might  be  engaged  to  adopt 
one  aide  of  politics  or  principles,  if  nothing 
immoral  were  connected  with  them,  on  one 
day,  and  transfer  those  talents  tlie  next 
day  to  another  newspaper,  accordiDg  as  he 
might  be  engaged  ?  He  said,  then,  that 
there  was  nothing  dishonourable  either  in 
the  person  who  engaged  those  talents,  or  in 
the  individual  who  sold  them  to  him  who 
wanted  them.  Was  not  that  an  every-day 
occurrence?  It  was;  and  why,  then,  was 
Lord  Clarendon  to  be  made  a  victim,  for 
that  he,  bowing  to  the  force  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion,  had  taken  those 
means  which  were  within  his  power  of  en- 
gaging the  talent  which  he  thought  the 
most  applicable  to  the  purpose,  and  the 
best  smted  for  the  promulgation  of  those 
views  which  he  and  the  Government 
thought  right  ?  He  contended  that  Lord 
Clarendon  had  done  nothing  more  than  any 
statesman  guided  by  public  opinion  in  this 
country  was  justified  in  doing.  That  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  having  had  to  do 
with  a  man  like  Mr.  £irch,  who  appeared 
to  have  no  moral  or  honourable  feeling,  he 
admitted,  but  beyond  that  there  was  no 
moral  censure  upon  Lord  Clarendon. 

Viscouirr  PALMERSTON  :   Sir,  hav- 
ing ^for  many  years  had  the  advantage  and 
the  honour  of  Lord  Clarendon's   private 
friendship,  and  having  been  closely  and 
directly  connected   with    him   by   official 
relations,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  feel- 
ings to  give  a  silent  negative  to  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas).     I  feel 
bound  to   bear  my  testimony  to  the  pri- 
Tftte   worth,  to   the   personal   honour,    of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  his  public  value  as 
a  aerrant  of  the  Ci'own,  and  to  express  my 
deep  regret  that  he  should  upon  this  occa- 
sion have  been  selected  as  the  object  of  a 
personal  attack.     Sir,  the  noble  Lord  who 
made  this  Motion  disclaimed  its  being  a 
personal  question  ;    but  if  this  is  not  a 
personal  question,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  a  personal  question  is. 
This  is  not  an  attack  upon  a  measure  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  Administration. 
The  noble  Lord  brings  under  the  discus- 
sion of  the  House,   and   calls   upon   the 
House  to  censure,  a  strictly  personal  act 
of  the  Iiord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.      Now 


I  hate  personal  attacks.  I  think  it 
is  an  unworthy  method  of  political  war- 
fare. But,  at  all  events,  if  any  hon. 
Member  considers  it  his  duty  to  bring 
forward  a  personal  attack  upon  a  public 
man,  I  think  he  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  his  attack  is 
founded,  are  broad,  clear,  and  substantial. 
Now,  I  appeal  to  those  who  have  heard 
what  has  passed  this  evening,  to  say  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  has  succeeded  in 
showing  any  such  ground  for  the  censure 
he  has  proposed.  I  confess  it  never  has 
been  my  lot  to  hear  so  unsubstantial  a 
ground  laid  for  so  grave  and  serious  an 
accusation.  What  is  it  that  the  noble 
Lord  has  established  ?  Upon  his  own 
showing,  what  is  the  charge  which  he 
brings  against  my  noble  Friend?  It  is 
this — that  in  a  moment  of  public  peril, 
when  dangers  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude threatened  that  part  of  the  empire 
of  which  he  was  the  responsible  Governor, 
a  newspaper  editor  comes  and  says,  *'  I 
agree  in  the  policy  which  you  are  carrying 
on.  I  wish  to  support  the  cause  of  mon- 
archy, of  loyalty,  and  of  order,  which  you 
are  charged  to  maintain.  I  have  a  paper 
which  has  but  a  small  circulation.  I  am 
willing,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  giving  it  a 
greater  circulation,  to  endeavour  to  diffuse 
more  extensively  those  opinions  which  I 
conscientiously  entertain,  and  which  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  system  of  government  which 
you  are  desirous  of  maintaining."  Why, 
I  say.  Sir,  if  my  noble  Friend  had  shrunk 
from  giving  the  editor  that  support  he 
asked  for,  he  would  have  been  more  liable 
to  blame  for  having  refused  that  support, 
than  he  is  for  having  afibrded  to  that 
editor  the  means  of  rendering  a  public 
service.  It  may  be  that  the  editor  was  in 
some  respects  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
which  my  noble  Friend  reposed  in  him. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  generous  minds 
frequently  to  fall  into  the  error  of  trust- 
ing too  implicitly  those  who  afterwards 
prove  themselves  unworthy  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  them.  But,  Sir,  I  must 
say,  that  for  my  part,  I  should  not  think 
that  I  was  doing  myself  credit  or  honour 
by  taking  advantage  of  information  given 
me  by  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  so 
undeserving  of  confidence;  and  it  must  be 
recollected  that  those  who  endeavour  to 
throw  dirt  upon  others  may  sometimes  soil 
their  own  hands.  I  confess  that  part  of 
the  pain  which  the  debate  of  this  evening 
has  occasioned  me,  arises  from  seeing  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas),  for  whom  I  enteiv 
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tain  persoually  great  respect,  become  the 
Instrument  of  so  unworthy  an  attack. 
Sir,  I  shall  say  no  more.  I  see,  from  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  House,  that  this 
unjust  and  unworthy  attempt  at  censuring 
my  noble  Friend  will  utterly  fail;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  tenor  of  the  debate 
which  has  taken  place,  and  the  opinion 
which  this  House  will  pronounce  upon  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  will  leave  my 
noble  Fnend  standing  in  the  high  position 
which  he  has  hitherto  maintained,  as  a 
most  distinguished  servant  of  the  public, 
and  a  man  who  has  rendered  important 
services,  and  conferred  great  benefits  on 
his  country. 

Lord  NAAS:  Sir,  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
hour  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  any  length  of  time;  but  I  repel 
with  indignation  the  assertion  that  this  is  a 
personal  attack  upon  Lord  Clarendon.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
down  that  if  I  had  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  Lord  Clarendon,  I  should  have  been 
unworthy  to  hold  a  seat  in  this  House.  But 
I  have  brought  under  notice  the  public 
act  of  a  public  individual,  the  act  of  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  justified  by  him- 
self upon  public  grounds;  for  the  justifica- 
tion which  he  put  forward  at  the  trial  was 
a  justification  upon  public  grounds.  He 
said  distinctly  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  such  as  to  justify  him  in  mak- 
ing use  of  such  an  instrument.  The  act  was 
not  alone  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
of  his  Government.  It  is  an  act  which  I 
believe  the  whole  Executive  Government 
have  participated  in;  and  of  all  that  I  have 
alluded  to  to-night,  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
just  sat  down  was  cognisant.  Therefore, 
it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  maintained  that 
this  is  a  personal  attack.  Such  a  thing 
was  never  intended.  The  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  a  most 
dexterous  one;  but  I  appeal  to  the  House 
and  to  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  the  noble 
Lord,  in  reply  to  me,  touched  a  single  fact 
of  the  case.  I  maintain  that  the  act  of 
the  Irish  Government,  in  this  case,  was  re- 
prehensible and  disgraceful.  And,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ability  and  talent  shown  by 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  I  have  heard 
nothing  to-night  to  disprove  any  one  of  my 
ts,  nor  do  I  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
e  Yuu  by  their  speeches  what  they 

'     I  jTO        10  vindicate  by  their  votes.     I 
^ne  calmly,  and  with  perfect 

in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
1 1  say  that  the  vote  they 
one  which  may  be 


quoted  against  them  hereafter,  Thej  are 
going  to  establish,  as  a  precedent,  that  this 
House  of  Commons  approves  of  extracting 
the  public  money  from  the  public  purse  for 
such  purposes.  Distort  it,  alter  it  as  jou 
will,  that  is  the  qpestion  you  are  going 
to  vote  upon.  Even  now,  I  can't  conceive 
that  the  House  will  come  to  such  a  de- 
cision; if  it  does,  it  will  be  remembered 
against  it. 

The  House  divided  : — ^Ayes  137;  Noes 
229  ;  Majority  92. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Addorley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankes,  6. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blair,  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  11.  G, 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Gbatterton,  Col. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.D.  R.W.B. 
Coles,  11.  B. 
Collins,  T. 
Compton,  n.  C. 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 

Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
DuDconibe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Duncuil,  J. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pro,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fihner,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Goold,  W. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 


Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hallewell,  £.  G. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Higgins,  G.  G.  O. 
Hildyard,  R.  0. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W,  N. 
Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W.  B. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
^lackenzie,  W.  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
MUes,  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  C*  N. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'FerraU,  rt.  hn.  R.  M. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rushout,  Capt 
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Sadleir,  J. 
Scott»  hon.  F. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H«  G. 
SulliTaD,  M. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 


Thompson,  Aid. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 

TELLERS. 

Bcresford,  W. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aioock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Gen. 
Anstey,  T.  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bagahaw,  J. 
Bamof,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitz  Patrick,  rt.hn.  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  II. 


Baring,  rt.  hn.  Sir  F.  T.    Fordyce,  A.  I). 


Bass,  M.  T. 
BeU,  J. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bericeley,  G.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bethell,  R. 
Biroh,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
B<^le,  hon.  Gol. 
BrooUehurst,  J. 
Brookman,  £.  D. 
Brothorton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bmee,  Lord  E. 
Bmibiiry,  £.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Bntler,  P.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
OardweU,  £. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cnlfleld,  J.  M. 
GaTendish,  hon.  G.  G. 

Clements,  hon.  G.  S. 
Coekbum,  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Oolebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
(kBam,W. 
Gowan,  G. 
Gowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Bishwood,  Sir  G.  II. 
Bliwe8,£. 


Forster,  M. 
Fortescuo,  G. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Geach,  C. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  G. 
Grenfell,  G.  P. 
Grenfell,  G.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  11. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Hanmcr,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Ileneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Ilindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Ilorsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  G.  W.  G. 


B^E7iieourt,rt.hn.G.T.    Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 


BHvtt,  £. 
Ikimilanrig,  Visct. 
Donean,  Visct. 
Donean,  G. 

Duidas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
EDioe,  rt.  hon.  £• 
Ems,  J. 

EIIioi,lion.  J.  E. 
£■4711,  Visct. 
SidMd,Visot. 


Howard,  Sir  R. 
Humphcry,  Aid. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildaro,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
I^ngston,  J.  H. 


Lemon,  Sir  C.  Romilly,  Sir  J. 

Lennard,  T.  B.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F.    Russell,  F.  G.  H. 


Lewis,  G.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Loveden, P. 
Lushington,  G. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahou,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  G.  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mathcson,  Gol. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moncreiff,  J. 
Morgan,  II.  K.  G. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'ConneU,  M. 
Ogle,  S..C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  F. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigot,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  G. 


Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scobell,  Gapt. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  G. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  G.  R.  M. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Gol. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Gapt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  T. 
Tufnell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  G. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Watkins,  Gol.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  G. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 


Ponsonby,  hn.G.F.A.G.     Willyams,  H. 


Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  Col. 


Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J^ 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Tho  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Ten 
o'clock. 


M^W<»^^<»^»»%^^»»  |»»^ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  February  20,  1852. 

THE  "MEG^RA"  STEAM  FRIGATE. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  which  had  appeared  in 


Lawley,  hon.  B.  R.         one  of  the  newspapers,  he  wished  to  say  a 
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few  words  in  order  to  remove  a  misappre- 
hension which  had  gone  abroad  of  what  he 
had  stated  a  few  nights  ago.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  complained  that  the  Master 
of  the  Megcera,  instead  of  having  taken 
his  course  down  the  mid-channel,  bad  put 
into  Plymouth  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
had  thus  led  to  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  troops  on  board.  That  was 
an  erroneous  notion.  He  had  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and  had  said 
that  he  had  gone  to  sea  in  extremely  bad 
weather,  to  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
exposed  the  troops — that  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  taken  shelter  either  under  Dunge- 
ness  or  in  St.  Helen's  Bay,  and  more 
especially  as,  if  he  had  stood  in  need  of 
help,  Portsmouth  would,  in  both  cases, 
have  been  near  at  hand.  It  never  could 
have  occurred  to  his  mind  that  the  ship 
would  be  exposed  to  less  inconvenience  by 
going  down  the  mid-channel.  He  had 
stated  that  he  knew  that  there  was  a  pre- 
determination existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Master  to  go  into  Plymouth  for  certain 
objects  of  his  own,  and  that  for  that  pur- 
pose he  had  forced  his  ship  against  a 
heavy  head  westerly  wind,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  troops.  He  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Master  to  have 
sought  shelter  at  one  of  the  places  which 
he  had  just  mentioned.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  this  mis-statement,  nor  of  the 
gallant  Admiral  who  had  written  a  letter 
upon  it.  He  wrote  on  the  faith  of  the 
report,  and  the  faith  of  the  report  might 
be  as  much  his  (the  Earl  of  Minto's]  fault 
as  that  of  the  gentleman  who  had  reported 
it. 

Lord  REDESDALE  observed,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  one  point 
with  regard  to  the  Megcera  which  had  not 
yet  been  explained.  It  bad  been  said  that 
the  Master  of  the  Megcera  had  put  into 
Plymouth  because,  having  a  contract  to 
supply  the  ship  with  provisions,  he  could 
purchase  them  there  cheaper  than  else- 
where. Now,  if  a  supply  of  provisions  at 
Plymouth  was  necessary,  the  Megcera  must 
have  started  from  the  Downs  with  a  supply 
insufficient  for  the  voyage.  Else,  why 
were  provisions  to  be  taken  in  at  Plymouth  ? 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  was  understood 
to  say,  that  the  provisioning  of  the  ships 
was  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty. 

COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 
BILL— QUESTION. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord   (Lord  Broughfun),   who  had 

The  Earl  of  Minto 


charge  of  the  Coonty  Courts  Further  Bz- 
tension  Bill,  what  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  with  reference  to  one  point,  which 
had  not  been  alluded  to  in  former  debates  «b 
the  Bill,  but  which  appeared  to  him  to 
a  dangerous  alteration  in  the  hw, 
which,  therefore,  he  wished  explained?  He 
found  that  by  the  1 6  th  clause,  it  was  to  ba 
enacted  that  either  party,  who  should  W 
dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  tha 
County  Court  Judge  in  point  of  law,  in  aiij 
case,  whether  tried  by  jury  or  not,  Baig;ht 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Courts.  Now',  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  giye  a  power  of 
appeal  in  cases  less  than  20T.,  and  ▼irinalhr 
to  do  away  with  the  advantages  of  tbe  an- 
ginal Act:  for  by  the  13  6&  14  Vtd.^  a 
party  who  might  be  dissatisfied  witktlie 
decision  of  a  County  Court  on  a  poiai  of 
law,  might  appeal ;  but  that  only  applied  to 
cases  inyolring  sums  between  201.  and  501, 
He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  inteiik 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord,  for  he  conaiderod 
that  this  power  of  appeal  in  such  caeea 
would  be  totally  destructive  of  the  etteaor 
of  the  County  Courts.  If  the  learned  Lq^ 
persisted  in  the  clause,  he  (Lord  BeaamoQ^ 
would  move  to  expunge  it;  but  if  theseUe 
Lord  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  danger  of 
retaining  it,  he  would  willingly  leave  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Bill  to  ihe  learned 
Lord. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  glad  of  Hm 
opportunity  of  making  some  remarlis 
upon  the  Bill,  and  thanked  the  noble 
Lord,  though  he  had  not  before  known 
his  intention  of  asking  the  qaestioir. 
Of  the  two  eourses  open  to  him  with 
reference  to  these  County  Courts,  one 
was  to  bring  in  a  general  Bill  consoli- 
dating in  one  Act — which  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  convenience— -all 
the  Acts  relating  to,  and  all  the  portions 
of  Acts  bearing  upon  County  Courts,  and 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  correcting  any 
errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Acta  of 
1846  and  1850,  and  into  other  Acts,  or  see- 
tions  of  Acts,  bearing  upon  the  same  inb^ 
ject.  Whatever  mistakes  experience  had 
shown  to  have  been  committed,  would  thns 
have  been  removed ;  what  omissions  il  had 
exposed,  would  have  been  supplied;  and 
what  additions  it  had  proved  desirabfe, 
would  have  been  made.  In  short,  a  va- 
riety of  improvements  on  the  original  sys- 
tem of  1833,  1846,  and  1850,  would  him 
been  thus  accomplished.  But  to  this  thmre 
were  two  objections:  the  first,  that  it  would 
bo  desirable  to  wait  for  still  further  eipe^ 
rionce;  the  second,  that  there  were  ol&er 
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meMorefl  beBides  this  in  contemplation, 
which,  if  they  were  carried,  would  bear 
materially  on  the  County  Court  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence  the  delay  as  to  that  general 
Act.  But  the  other  course,  and  which 
he  had  pursued,  was  to  obtain  at  all 
eyents,  and  immediately,  the  benefits  of 
the  present  Bill,  and  which  he  had  there- 
fore'brought  in  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  shape  in  which  it  came  out 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  in 
that  form  it  might  be  said  to  have  the 
sanction  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Go- 
Tomment.  It  was  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  that  the  clause  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  alluded  had  been  inserted.  It 
was  not  his,  for  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  law  to  what  it  was  before,  and  to  con- 
fine the  appeal  to  cases  of  between  201, 
and  001. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Mabqubss  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  with  regard  to  the  letter  from  Lord 
BlloDboroagh  in  defence  of  his  measures, 
whOe  Goremor  General  of  India,  upon  the 
BOB-prodnction  of  which  that  noble  Lord 
had  commented  the  previous  evening,  he 
was  happy  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol had  found  it,  and  it  would  be  produced 
with  the  other  papers  relative  to  the  same 
affairs. 

HoQse  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  February  20,  1852. 

MnruTis.]  Pubuc  Bills.— 1*  Charitable  Trusts ; 
C<Mnmon  Law  Fees  Regulation ;  Personal 
Estates  of  Intestates  ;  Burgh  Harbours  (Scot- 
land). 

UNSTAMPED  MONTHLY  NEWSPAPERS. 
Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  that  he  un- 
derstood from  the  answer  given  on  a  former 
day  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Manchester,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Dickens'  Household  Narrative  of 
Events,  Previously  to  that  decision  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  had  inflicted 
penalties  on  several  publications  of  a  like 
character,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  Wake- 
field Examiner,  He  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  what  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue  as  to  in- 
demnifying those  parties,  who,  under  a 
mistaken  interpretation  of  the  law  on  the 


part  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  have 
recently  been  compelled  to  pay  a  penalty 
for  issuing  unstamped  monthly  newspapers  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  statement  he  made  the 
other  day  on  this  subject  appeared  to  hare 
been  misunderstood.  What  he  meant  was, 
that  after  the  discussion  in  the  case  alluded 
to,  the  Government  were  not  disposed  to 
press  the  point  further.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  in  that  case,  as  generally 
applicable,  nor  that  the  Government  had 
decided  on  what  course  they  should  take. 
It  fact,  it  was  now  under  consideration 
what  steps  it  might  be  desirable  to  take, 
because  the  interpretation  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  put  upon  the  law  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  200  years.  There  were 
not  many  cases  in  which  penalties  had 
been  inflicted,  or  compromises  made.  The 
only  one  in  which  there  had  been  any  such 
compromise  was  in  the  case  of  the  Wake^ 
field  Examiner^  and  he  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  refund  the  small  sum  of  101.  paid 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  HUME  begged  to  ask  if  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  ac- 
quiesced in  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
he  did  not  acquiesce  in  it,  it  was  important 
to  know  if  the  Government  did  acquiesce 
in  that  which  had  been  settled  by  a  solemn 
decision. 

The  CHANCELLOR  6f  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  had  distinctly  stated 
that  he  did  not  concur  with  the  decision. 
What  he  meant  to  say  was,  not  that  he 
was  going  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  but  it  was  under  con- 
sideration whether  any  steps  should  bo 
taken  on  the  question  generally,  on  the 
authority  of  that  decision. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  "MEGiERA"  STEAM  SHIP. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that,  seeing  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  his  place, 
he  begged  to  ask  him  a  question  relative 
to  a  steam  vessel — the  Megcera,  which  was 
some  time  since  despatched  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  800  British  soldiers  on 
board.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
he  should  preface  his  question  by  making 
certain  statements  to  the  House,  and  ask- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  or 
not  those  statements  were  correct ;  and,  if 
they  were  not  correct,  to  be  kind  enough 
to  furnish  a  true  version  of  the  circum- 
Btances  to  the  House.    Some  time  after 
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the  steamer  left,  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  newspaper  written  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Buller,  who  stated  that  he 
had  been  on  board  the  vessel — that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  the  most  dire  confusion — 
that  no  preparations  appeared  to  have 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  either 
officers  or  soldiers — and  that  any  one  who 
had  seen  that  vessel  must  be  convinced 
that  before  she  reached  the  end  of  her 
voyage  some  very  serious  disaster  must 
befall  her.  A  few  days  afterwards  that 
vessel  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
Plymouth.  She  met  with  a  severe  gale 
in  going  down  Channel ;  and  last  Tuesday 
another  letter  appeared  in  the  same  news- 
paper signed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hanway,  which  contained  a  statement  to 
this  effect :  First,  that  the  ordinary  period 
for  performing  the  voyage  from  Plymouth 
to  Madeira  was  sixteen  days  by  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  that  by  a  steam  vessel  the  or- 
dinary passage  was  seven  days;  but  that 
on  account  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  ship 
the  Megcera  having  on  board  only  coal 
enough  for  six  days'  consumption  when 
she  left,  the  voyage  from  Plymouth  to 
Madeira  occupied  her  seventeen  days,  or 
ten  days  more  than  it  ought  to  have  done. 
The  charge  made  against  the  persons  who 
had  the  management  of  this  service  was, 
that  the  vessel  was  sent  away  totally  un- 
prepared for  such  a  voyage,  with  that 
precious  cargo  of  800  lives  on  board;  and 
that  she  was  supplied  with  only  six  days' 
coals,  though  her  destination  was  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  was  stated  also  that 
she  was  twice  on  fire  after  starting  from 
Plymouth,  and  before  her  arrival  at  Madeira. 
He  wished  to  know  if  these  statements 
were  correct  or  not ;  and,  if  they  were, 
how  the  right  hon.  Baronet  accounted  for 
it  that  the  Megcera  had  no  coals  after  the 
seventh  day,  and  how  it  was  that  she  had 
taken  seventeen  days  on  her  passage  to 
Madeira  ? 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  would  be 
happy  to  state  the  facts  as  fully  as  possible 
for  the  information  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  the  House.  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  the  Megcera^  he  might  state 
that  she  was  built  in  a  private  yard,  and 
that  her  engines  were,  as  usual,  made  by  a 
private  manufacturer;  but  in  consequence 
of  her  being  constructed  of  iron,  it  was 
thought  most  advisable  to  fit  her  out  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops,  and  he  could 
give  every  assurance  that  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  iu  fitting  her  out  for  that  pur- 
pose. Twice  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
themselves  inspected  the  Megcera,  and  the 


naval  officers  of  the  Board  spoke  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  her  capabilities  as  a 
troop- ship,  both  before  and  after  she  was 
fitted  out.  It  was  after  communication 
with  those  officers,  who  were  the  most  ex- 
perienced on  the  subject  of  the  conTej- 
ance  of  troops,  and  according  to  their  sug- 
gestions, that  she  had  been  fitted;  bat  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  that  he  shonld  enn- 
merate  all  the  little  alterations  which  were 
effected,  or  the  small  conveniences  with 
which  she  was  supplied,  and  which  had 
never  before  had  an  existence  in  a  troop- 
ship. He  might  mention,  however,  that 
there  was  a  gallery  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  soldiers  to  cook 
their  food,  in  addition  to  the  cooking  place 
which  was  used  by  the  crew.  There  was 
also  a  washing-place  for  the  troops,  alto- 
gether separate  and  distinct  from  that  of 
the  crew.  And,  as  regarded  the  accom- 
modation for  the  officers,  their  cabins  were 
furnished ;  they  were  allowed  a  steward  to 
look  after  them;  and  crockeryware,  glass, 
and  plated  articles  were  supplied  to  them, 
and  that  had  never  been  done  before.  Pro- 
bably it  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
to  be  informed  that  the  Simoom,  though  a 
somewhat  larger  vessel,  was  fitted  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Megcera,  In 
order  to  obviate  any  further  complaints, 
the  Board  had  asked  the  Horse  Guards  to 
appoint  an  officer  to  inspect  the  Simoom, 
and  to  make  such  suggestions  of  improve-* 
ments  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  troops 
as  might  seem  to  him  to  be  necessary. 
That  officer,  in  company  with  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Admiralty,  of  great  experi- 
ence, inspected  the  Simoom;  but  he  made 
no  suggestions  of  importance  for  improv- 
ing the  arrangements.  According  to  the 
araangement  made  in  1844,  the  Megcera 
was  capable  of  carrying  more  troops  than 
she  did  carry.  But  in  order  that  no  incon- 
venience might  be  felt,  his  gallant  Friend, 
under  whose  superintendence  this  particu- 
lar department  of  the  service  was  placed, 
communicated  to  the  Horse  Guards  that, 
if  they  preferred  it,  he  would  send  out 
100  men  of  the  regiment  by  another  ves- 
sel. The  Horse  Guards  then  communi- 
cated with  Colonel  Buller,  the  commander 
of  the  regiment,  who  earnestly  pressed 
that  the  troops  should  not  be  separated, 
but  that  the  whole  regiment  should  be  sent 
out  in  the  Megcera,  Colonel  Buller  looked 
at  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier. 
He  thought  that  the  separation  of  his 
troops  would  not  conduce  to  their  discipline 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Cape,  and  were 
engaged  in  actual  service;  he  preferred. 
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therefore,  that  they  should  go  together. 
And  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  asked  the  House 
what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  Ad- 
miralty if,  after  these  grounds  had  been 
stated  to  them,  they  had  insisted  that  the 
troops  should  be  separated,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
both  of  whom  preferred  that  the  troops 
should  be  conveyed  in  one  vessel  ?  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  ship  was  lumbered 
with  Ordnance  stores,  and  it  was  quite  true 
that  Ordnance  stores  were  on  board  her. 
The  Admiralty  having  received  a  request 
from  the  Horse  Guards  that  certain  Ord- 
nance stores  which  were  necessary  for  the 
regiment  should  be  conveyed  in  the  Megcera, 
those  stores  were  put  on  board  accordingly. 
They  consisted  of  the  tents  requisite  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  troops  in  the 
event  of  their  being  called  into  the  field, 
and  the  ammunition  required  for  the  rifles 
which  they  carried.  That  very  day  he 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  had  gone  over  the  list  of 
these  Ordnance  stores  with  the  Adjutant 
General,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  that 
gentleman  informed  him  that  there  was 
not  an  article  in  the  list  which  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  the  troops  should  have 
with  them.  How  great  would  have  been 
the  clamour,  and  how  severe  the  attacks 
upon  the  Admiralty,  had  they  sent  out  a 
regiment  for  this  service,  and  refused  to 
convey  the  tents,  stores,  and  ammunition 
it  required.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
coals  on  board  the  Megcera  were  sufficient 
only  for  six  days'  consumption.  But  the 
Megcera  was  a  screw  vessel;  she  had  there- 
fore all  the  advantage  of  sailing  and  steam- 
ing, and  her  coals  were  a  ten  days'  supply 
at  full  steam,  and  twenty  days'  supply 
working  with  sails.  Consequently  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  statement  that  she  had 
only  six  days'  coals  on  board.  He  did  not 
know  what  quantity  she  might  have  con- 
sumed between  Dover  and  Plymouth,  at 
the  latter  of  which  places  she  re-coaled. 
He  could  not  tell  to  within  a  ton  either 
what  quantity  she  had  then  on  board;  but 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
left  Plymouth  fully  coaled.  It  was  quite 
true  that  on  her  passage  between  Dover 
and  Plymouth  she  met  a  very  heavy  gale, 
and  it  was  from  that  circumstance  she 
had  very  properly  put  into  Plymouth.  But 
he  had  received  a  report  from  Devonport 
with  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  Megcera, 
and  tlie  observations  of  the  practical  officers 
who  made  it  were,  that,  strained  as  she 
must  have  been  by  1  forced  against  a 
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heavy  gale  for  so  long  a  time,  they  were 
surprised  that  her  defects  were  so  small; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  detained  there 
on  her  passage,  the  defects  were  all  made 
good  without  difficulty,  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  almost  as  soon  as  the  attacks 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  alleging  that 
she  had  broken  down.  It  was  true,  also, 
that  her  passage  from  Plymouth  to  Madeira 
was  a  long  one ;  but  of  course  he  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  could  not  command  the  winds  and 
the  waves.  He  had  a  letter  then  in  his 
hands  which  was  written  by  the  master  of 
the  Birkenhead,  who  could  not  have  been 
aware  when  he  wrote  it  of  the  various 
statements  which  had  gone  forth  to  the 
public,  and  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  voyage  in  that  ship.  He  said  that 
for  six  days  he  met  a  hurricane  such  as 
he  had  rarely  witnessed  before;  that  after- 
wards there  was  a  heavy  swell  against  her; 
and  he  then  stated  that  for  eight  days  the 
blue-jackets  and  the  soldiers  in  the  Birken- 
head were  wet  to  the  skin.  He  was  very 
sorry  for  these  misfortunes ;  but  if  on  any 
emergency  troops  were  sent  on  a  public 
service,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
could  guarantee  that  they  should  not  en- 
counter a  hurricane,  or  be  opposed  by  a 
gale.  Still  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  troops  in  the  Megcera  were  sub- 
jected to  greater  inconveniences  than  were 
usually  experienced  by  other  vessels  in  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  deeply  as  he 
might  regret  any  inconveniences  that  the 
soldiers  might  suffer,  it  must  still  be  recol- 
lected that  these  were  hardships  which  the 
sister  service  were  exposed  to  almost  every 
day  of  their  lives.  The  only  portion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  statement 
which  now  remained  for  him  to  reply  to 
was  the  circumstance  of  the  ship  being 
twice  on  fire.  It  was  perfectly  true  that, 
owing  to  the  working  of  the  ship,  the  fire 
clay  was  removed  from  a  part  of  the 
funnel,  and  that  the  felt  got  ignited  in 
consequence.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  must 
not  suppose  that  that  meant  that  the  ship 
was  on  fire.  The  felt  got  heated,  but  there 
was  no  flame.  And  the  account  he  had 
received  was,  that  it  was  put  out  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  a  short  time,  and 
that  the  repairs  were  easily  effected.  He 
did  not  know  if  any  further  information 
was  required.  But,  in  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  he  was  most  anxious 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  state  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  and  the 
naval  service  in  general,  that  every  ac- 
commodation and  every  attention  was  paid 
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to  tlie  troops  which  were  sent  out  on  board 
ship. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  rifles  of  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  as  having  been  sent 
in  the  Megcera,  were  sent  without  any 
ammunition,  and  that  that  error  was  not 
discovered  until  the  ship  came  into  Ply- 
mouth. He  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  if  that  statement  was  true,  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  FITZROY  wished  to  know  if  any 
improvements  had  been  effected,  or  were 
contemplated,  with  reference  to  the  me- 
thod of  coaling  the  Royal  steamers  ? 

Sir  F.  BARING :  Some  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  others  were  under  consider- 
ation, but  as  yet  he  could  not  state  what 
were  the  results. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 
Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  that  he  saw, 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  that 
notice  had  been  given  for  the  paying  off 
some  Exchequer  Bills.  The  interest  on 
Exchequer  Bills  was  now  at  the  rate  of 
l^d.  a  day,  or  21,  I5s,  T^d.  per  annum; 
while  the  premium  on  them  was  63^.  Ho 
understood  that,  from  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  if  they  were  issued  bearing 
interest  at  l^d,,  they  would  command  a 
premium  of  405. ;  and  if  the  interest  was 
Id,,  they  would  still  be  at  a  premium. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  he  had  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was,  whether  the  report^was  true 
that  he  was  going  to  renew  the  Exchequer 
Bills  at  l^d.  a  day?  If  so,  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  explain  to  the 
House  whv  he  was  thus  about  to  sacrifice 
130,0002.  per  annum — that  being  the  sum, 
on  the  whole  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 
filed,  between  the  rate  at  which  they  might 
be  issued,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
about  to  be  issued. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  was  about  to  renew  these  Exchequer 
Bills  at  l^d.  per  day.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  renew  them  at  an  interest  below 
that  rate;  but,  on  the  best  consideration, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
would  not  be  a  desirable  course  to  take. 
The  present  was  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
Exchequer  Bills  had  ever  ran,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  desirable  that  the  interest  on 
this  description  of  security  should  be  fluc- 
tuating, or  should  go  up  and  down.  More 
than  that,  he  thought  such  a  course  as 


that  advised  would  tend  to  dhmiuBh  in  flie 
Market  the  value  of  the  securities,  the 
character  and  credit  of  which  it  was  moat 
essential  to  maintain.  The  hon.  (jentlemaii 
would  also  see  that  if  he  (the  ChaneeDor 
of  the  Exchequer)  were  to  take  this  step 
of  reducing  the  interest  further,  the  toi- 
dency  woidd  be  to  promote  speculation  in 
this  direction  in  the  market;  and,  looking 
to  what  had  taken  place  on  other  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  such  speculation,  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
produce  such  a  result.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  remember  how  much  blame  was 
attributed  to  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  when 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  renewed  in  1844. 
In  that  year  Exchequer  Bills  were  lOf. 
premium  more  than  at  present;  they  rose  so 
high  as  79«.  premium  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
lower  the  interest,  and  hence  the  charges 
of  encouraging  undue  speculation  made 
against  the  Government.  He  had  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  impair  the  character  of  the 
security,  and  to  prevent  over-speculation. 
The  hon.  Member,  too,  had  very  much  ovei^ 
rated  the  probable  loss  to  the  country  on 
the  Exchequer  Bills. 

ST.  ALBANS  ELECTION. 

Order  for  Consideration  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Communication  made  to  the 
House  yesterday  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending  this  House,  read. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  ho  be- 
lieved there  could  be  no  question  raised 
on  this  occasion  as  to  what  their  course 
should  be.  The  proceeding  arose  out  of 
the  statute  of  11  &>  12  Ktcf.,  cap.  98, 
sec.  83,  which  gave  the  power  to  the 
Chairman  of  Select  Committees  of  that 
House : — 

"  If  any  witness  before  such  Select  Committee 
give  false  evidence  or  prevaricate,  or  otherwise 
misbehave  in  giving  or  refusing  to  give  evidence, 
the  Chairman  of  such  Select  Committee,  by  their 
direction,  may  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
their  proceedings  report  the  same  to  the  Uouie 
for  the  interposition  of  the  authority  or  censure 
of  the  House,  as  the  case  requires,  and  may,  by 
a  warrant  under  his  hand,  directed  to  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  to  his  deputy  or  deputies,  commit  such  person 
(not  being  a  Peer  of  the  realm  or  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment) to  the  custody  of  the  said  Serjeant,  without 
bail  or  mainprizc,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours,  if  the  House  be  then  sitting, 
and  if  not,  then  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty- 
fuur  hours  after  the  hoiur  to  which  the  House 
stands  adjourned." 

The  House  would  see,  therefore,  the  case 
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liad  arisen  under  that  Act,  and  that  the 
question  was  whether,  according  to  law, 
the  Chairman  of  Committee  had  used  such 
authority  as  he  was  justified  in  using;  and 
he  (Lord  John  Russell)  did  not  think  it 
was  a  hreach  of  privilege.  He  would  there- 
fore move  that  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  he 
allowed  toplead  to  the  action. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  very  odd  that 
the  House  of  Commons — the  first  Court  in 
the  country— could  not  exercise  the  power 
and  authority  claimed  hy  every  Court  in 
the  Kingdom — to  enforce  its  own  orders. 
He  could  not  admit  that  House  was  suhor- 
dinate  to  any  Court;  and  if  this  Motion  was 
to  lead  to  the  same  result  as  that  to  which 
he  had,  to  his  regret,  consented  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  opposing  what  he  thought 
an  undue  extension  of  their  powers,  he 
would  certainly  enter  his  protest  against 
the  proceeding  now,  as  heing  derogatory 
to  the  high  character  of  the  House. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  wished  to  sug- 
gest this  difficulty  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  that  the  House  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  protecting  itself.  If 
the  Committee  had  been  merely  a  Court 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  then,  no 
doubt,  all  this  would  come  naturally  under 
the  supervision  of  a  superior  Court.  But 
then,  the  Statute  showed  that  it  was  only 
a  provisional  power  which  was  granted  to 
the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  commit  a 
refractory  person  into  custody.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  until  the  House 
meets?"  These  words  indicated  that  the 
Chairman  was  to  act  only  provisionally,  the 
matter  being  placed  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  commu- 
nicates to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  whether  or  not 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  acted 
properly.  The  Chairman  had  acted  pro- 
perly on  this  occasion;  the  House  justified 
the  conduct  of  the  Chairman;  and  now  one 
of  these  contumacious  witnesses  brought 
an  action  against  the  ofiSicer  of  the  House 
for  doing  what  he  had  done  not  only  under 
the  command,  but  with  the  approbation  of, 
the  House.  To  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  mind, 
therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  House  was 
directly  involved. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  both  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) and  Uie  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 


(Mr.  Hume)  were  labouring  under  misap- 
prehension. The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose was  altogether  in  error  in  supposing 
that  this  was  a  question  of  privilege,  or  one 
leading  to  a  contest  between  the  courts  of 
the  realm.  It  arose  in  this  way.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  power  to  the  Chair- 
man of  an  Election  Committee  to  commit 
witnesses  for  contempt  of  Court.  The 
question  in  this  transaction  was,  whether 
the  Chairman  had  duly  exercised  the  power 
invested  in  him  by  the  Act.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  was  also 
in  error  in  assuming  that  the  action  brought 
against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  was  for  some- 
thing done  under  the  order  of  the  House; 
for,  although  the  Chairman  had  reported 
the  case  to  the  House,  the  committal  was 
anterior  to  that  report,  and  the  Act  was, 
therefore,  done  by  the  Chairman,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  invested  in  him  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  had,  there- 
fore, been  done  on  statutable  authority.  It 
had  not  been  done  by  virtue  of  the  privi- 
leges or  rights  of  the  House,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  statutable  privileges  invested  in  a 
particular  individual.  Hence,  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  had  acted,  not  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  House,  but  by  virtue  of 
an  authority  vested  in  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  to  revive  again 
the  useless  debates  of  Hansard  v.  Stocks 
dale ;  they  were  matters  of  record,  and 
could  be  referred  to  if  required.  But  he 
would  say,  that  this  House  was  neither 
the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third, 
Court  of  Law;  in  fact,  it  was  no  Court  at 
all.  It  had  no  power  which  was  not  grant- 
ed, not  by  this  House  alone,  but  by  the 
whole  Legislature.  He  saw  no  objection 
that  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  should  plead  to 
the  action,  but  he  hoped  that  this  House, 
which  could  not  of  itself  make  any  one  law, 
would  not  claim  to  be  above  all. 

**  Resolved — That  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending  this  House  have  leave  to  plead 
to  and  defend  the  Action  brought  against 
him  by  William  Lynes." 

LOCAL  MILITIA. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  wish,  Sir, 
before  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  re- 
ceived, as  there  appears  to  be  some  objec- 
tion to  allow  me  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  I  am 
anxious  to  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  measure.  I 
stated  the  other  evening  that  we  did  not 
propose  to  proceed  on  the  baaia  of  the 
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Local   Militia  Acts,  but   to  modify   that 
basis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to 
realise  the  object  which  the  present  Bill 
contemplates — which  is,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of 
men  who  will  be  on  duty  for  a  short  period 
of  each  year,  and  who,  in  case  of  a  war, 
may    be  available  and    useful    for  some 
months,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
regular  troops,  and  to  allow  an  opportunity 
for  the  Army  being  recruited  and  strength- 
ened.    Now,  what  we  are  most  anxious  to 
do,  is  to  accomplish  this  object  by  means  the 
least  burdensome  and  the  least  expensive 
to  the  country.     With  this  view,  we  pro- 
pose  that,   in  the  first  place,  instead  of 
taking  the  ages  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  or 
from  eighteen  to  forty,  as  in  the  old  sys- 
tem, wo   shall  take   them — for  the   first 
year  from  twenty  to  twenty-three;   and  for 
subsequent  years,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
one.     Those  ages  comprise  the  periods  of 
life  when  men,  generally,  are  not  married, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  liable  to  the  incon- 
venience of  being  taken  from  their  families, 
so  that  the  loss  to  themselves  and  the  ex- 
pense to  the  country  will  probably  be  not 
so  considerable  as  they  would  have  been 
had  more  mature  periods  been   selected. 
These  men  having  been  chosen  by  ballot 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  all  those 
who  are  of  the  prescribed  age,  we  then 
proceed  to  make  arrangements  respecting 
substitutes.     On  this  question  we  do  not 
propose   to   take  either  the   provisions  of 
the  regular  Militia  Act,  or  the  Local  Mili- 
tia  Act.     We   propose  that  the  persons 
balloted  for  and  chosen  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  procure  substitutes,  but  the  substitutes 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  same  lists  from 
which  they  were  themselves  selected;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  substitutes  must  be  of 
the  same  district,  and  of  the  same  range 
of  age  as  the  principals.     Regard  being 
had  to  the  system  on  which  we  intend  to 
proceed,   of  taking   only  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  the  prescribed  age,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  substitutes  whenever  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  do  so.     Having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  men  who,  being  levied 
in  the  proportion  of  30,000  men  a  year, 
will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  force  of 
100,000,  or  if  need  be,  of  150,000  men, 
we  propose  that  during  the  first  year  of 
their  service  they  shall  be  liable  to  duty  for 
twenty-eight  days,  and  for  fourteen  days 
during  every   subsequent  year,   until  the 
period    of    four    years    is    accomplished. 
These  arrangements  are  intended  to  ap- 
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ply  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  especial 
object  of  the  Government  is  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  force  to  be  useful  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  existing  Militia  Laws  are  de- 
signed to  refer,  simply  to  the  calling  out  of 
the  force  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion,  or 
in  case  of  an  enemy  being  on  the  coast. 
The  old  local  militia  were  liable  to  be  taken 
from  their  native  districts  only  during  such 
an  invasion,  or  while  the  enemy  was  on  our 
shores,  and  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  after 
those  occurrences;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  these  are  not  provisions  which  it  would 
be  judicious  to  adhere  to  in  the  event  of 
any  future  war  in  which  this  country  may 
be  engaged  with  Europe  or  with  the  United 
States.  What  we  propose  is,  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  invasion,  or  of  a  threatened  in- 
vasion, it  may  be  lawful  for  the  Crown  to 
call  out  this  body  of  Local  Militia,  and  to 
call  them  out,  if  need  be,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  six  months,  and  that 
that  period  may  be  extended  to  twelve 
months  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  Par- 
liament to  present  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
for  such  a  purpose.  We  conceive  that  if 
this  body  be  properly  trained,  disciplined, 
and  equipped,  and  formed  into  efficient 
battalions,  it  will  be  a  force  very  available 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  this  country 
in  case  of  invasion,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  afford  an  ample  opportunity 
for  calling  out  the  General  Militia  if  de- 
sirable, or  for  increasing  the  regular  Armj 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  supersede 
the  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  officers,  I 
have  stated  that  it  is  intended  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  each  county  will  have  the 
power  also  of  appointing  two-thirds  of  the 
officers  of  this  force,  while  one-third,  in- 
cluding a  field-officer,  shall  be  officers  se- 
lected from  the  half-pay  of  the  regular 
Army.  Such  are  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  plan ;  but  whether  the  project 
is  one  which  will  ensure  a  sufficient  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and 
whether  it  will  do  so  in  a  manner  least 
burdensome  to  the  country,  are  questions 
which  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  House 
to  decide  without  having  the  Bill  before 
them.  What  I  wish,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  House  will,  before  taking  another  step, 
allow  me  to  place  the  Bill  upon  the  table, 
so  that  there  may  be  an  ample  opportunity 
for  considering  its  details.  When  the  House 
is  fully  conversant  with  these  details,  I  shall 
be  quite  prepared  either  to  discuss  this  plan, 
and  to  urge  it  on  the  adoption  of  the  House, 
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or  to  accept  anj  other  scheme  which  may 
be  proved  to  be  more  worthy  of  sanction. 
1  think,  however,  that  the  House  would  do 
wisely  in  allowing  me  to  lay  the  Bill  upon 
the  table  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. I  should  observe,  before  conclu- 
ding, that  we  propose  to  repeal  all  existing 
Acts  with  respect  to  the  local  militia;  and 
that  the  new  Bill  will,  therefore,  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the 
House  that  if  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
such  as  I  have  sketched  it,  shall  be  adopt- 
ed, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
peal the  existing  Acts,  with  a  view  to  re- 
construct the  system  on  the  basis  of  this 
Bill.  The  present  mode  of  obtaining  men 
for  the  militia  is  so  exceedingly  dilatory, 
that  I  believe  at  least  ten  weeks  would 
have  to  elapse  before  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess could  be  completed.  It  is,  above  all 
things,  desirable  that  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess should  be  made  by  the  new  Bill  as 
simple  and  as  expeditious  as  possible.  In 
order  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  it 
is  certainly  desirable  that  the  old  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Militia  should 
be  consolidated  and  amended.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  desires  to  raise 
the  whole  question  of  the  expediency  of 
having  any  militia  force  whatsoever;  and 
that  is  a  question  of  such  high  importance, 
that  I  think  it  highly  expedient  that  the 
fullest  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
its  discussion.  With  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  a  few  evenings  since  on  this 
subject  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  do  not  differ  in  any  essen- 
tial respect  from  those  to  which  I  gave 
utterance,  and  that  they  are  conclusive  as 
to  the  wisdom,  and  indeed  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity, of  having,  irrespectively  of  our 
regular  Army,  a  force  on  whom  we  could 
depend  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  war 
or  a  foreign  invasion.  It  is  necessary  for 
this  country,  having  the  limited  number  of 
men  which  it  has  for  the  regular  Army, 
there  being  no  prospect  that  this  House 
will  ever  adopt  any  proposition  for  an  in- 
crease of  30,000  or  40.000  men  to  the 
regular  Army,  to  be  kept  in  the  United 
Kingdom — it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  force  of  militia  which  should  en- 
able the  country  to  have  at  command  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  partly  trained 
and  ready  for  employment,  and  that  tliis 
force  should  be  ready  to  be  sent  to  any  part 
pf  the  Kingdom.  I  therefore  trust  the  House 


will  permit  me  to  lay  the  Bill  upon  the 
table,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  a  direct  conclusion  as  to  its  provisions. 
Resolution  reported: — 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  laws  respecting  the  Local  Militia." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Laws  respecting  the  Local  Militia." 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  Sir,  it  is 
far,  very  far,  from  my  intention  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  force  to  be 
available  in  case  of  invasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  wish  is  to  assist  them  in  doing 
so.  But  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance, 
both  for  the  public  service  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  House,  that  a  Bill 
brought  in,  consisting  of  considerable  de- 
tails, should  be  founded  on  a  right  princi- 
ple, because,  if  a  Bill  be  brought  in  on  a 
wrong  principle,  it  will  take  a  great  deal 
more  time  and  labour  to  work  it  out  to 
a  right  principle,  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  it  complete  if  it  had  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  framed  upon  a  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  From  what  the  noble 
Lord  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  title  which 
he  intends  to  give  the  Bill,  and  its  substance 
and  provisions;  and  the  object  of  one  of  the  • 
Amendments  which  I  intend  to  move,  is 
simply  to  place  the  title  of  the  Bill  and  its 
provisions  in  harmony  one  with  the  other. 
The  first  Amendment  refers  to  what  the 
noble  Lord  has  just  stated,  and  applies 
equally  whether  the  Bill  shall  relate  to  the 
local  or  to  the  regular  militia.  My  first 
Amendment  is,  that  the  Bill  shall  not  only 
amend,  but  shall  also  consolidate,  the  exist- 
ing Acts.  From  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  intended 
to  amend  the  existing  laws :  the  addition 
which  I  propose,  and  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  suggested, 
is  to  add  the  word  **  consolidate,**  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  existing  law  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  incorporated  in  one  Act. 
But  the  main  point  for  consideration  is, 
whether  the  measure  is  to  be  founded  on 
**  the  militia,'*  or  upon  **  a  local  militia.** 
There  is  a  very  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  two — but  a  distinction  which  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  observations 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord;  for,  in 
proposing  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  appears 
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by  its  title  to  be  founded  on  the  looal  mili- 
tia, the  noble  Lord  describes  proTisious 
which  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those 
which  goyern  the  regular  militia.  What 
I  humbly  conceive  to  be  necessary  is  this 
— we  are  in  a  political  and  geographical 
position  which  exposes  us — I  hope  not 
much — to  the  probability,  but  certainly  to 
the  possibility,  of  finding  ourselves  engaged 
in  a  war,  and  we  are  liable  to  be  invaded 
in  case  of  war,  by  a  very  formidable  force. 
We  have  not  in  time  of  peace  a  re/ru1ar 
Army  sufficient,  to  meet  emergencies  of  this 
kind.  It  would  not  suit  the  habits  of  the 
country,  nor  the  finances  of  the  country,  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  military  nations 
of  the  Continent,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
maintain  a  standing  army  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  in  the  outset  of  any  war  in  which 
they  may  be  involved.  Well,  our  regular 
Army,  therefore — at  all  events  that  portion 
of  it  which  we  retain  at  home — is  necessarily 
small  in  time  of  peace,  and  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  various  emergencies  to  which  we 
might  be  exposed  at  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war.  And  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  navigation  by  means 
of  steam,  which  renders  the  danger  much 
more  imminent  than  it  has  been  on  any 
former  occasion.  We  have  to  provide  not 
against  danger  which  will  happen  at  the 
end  of  six  months  or  eight  months,  but 
against  danger  which  may  happen  in  a 
month  or  even  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  to  be  apprehended.  Now, 
how  is  that  danger  to  be  met?  Sir,  the 
only  rational  mode  of  defending  ourselves 
from  such  danger  is,  that  we  should  in 
time  of  peace  have  a  considerable  force  or- 
ganised, officered,  clothed,  armed,  equipped, 
drilled,  and  disciplined,  and  ready  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice  to  appear  in  arms — 
either  when  a  war  has  broken  out,  or  when 
there  is  ground  for  serious  apprehension 
that  it  will  break  out.  I  wish  to  see  a  force 
ready  trained,  and  which  we  can  lay  our 
hand  upon,  and  which  might  start  into 
arms  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  It  is 
so  far  immaterial  what  such  a  force  may 
be  called — whether  local  militia  or  regular 
militia,  provided  the  men  are  trained, 
armed,  and  equipped,  and  in  readiness  to 
be  called  out  at  a  short  notice.  But  a 
local  militia  is  not  such — a  local  militia  is 
not  by  the  law  which  formed  it  liable  to  be 
called  out,  except  in  cases  of  actual  inva- 
sion, or  of  an  enemy  being  in  force  off  our 
Viscount  Palmerston 


coasts.  To  call  out  a  militia  whea  the 
enemy  had  landed,  or  were  actually  on  our 
coasts,  would  be  something  like  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  steed  was  stolen,  of 
bolting  the  doors  after  the  robbers  bad  en- 
tered the  house.  If  the  militia  is  not  to 
be  called  out  until  the  enemy  have  landed, 
or  are  lying  in  Torbay,  they  would  be  too 
late  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  designed.  Therefore,  Sir^  a 
local  militia  wont  answer;  it  has,  indeed,  in 
fact,  been  thrown  overboard  in  subatanoe 
by  the  noble  Lord  himself,  though,  strange- 
ly enough,  he  still  preserves  the  title. 
The  next  condition  is,  that  the  forces  so 
called  out,  and  available  in  time  to  be  of 
use,  should,  when  called  out,  be  liable  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  its  service  may  be  required.  We 
have  Ireland  near  at  hand,  and  we  must 
not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  circum- 
stance that  an  enemy  might  land,  or  at- 
tempt a  landing,  not  merely  in  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  two  or  three 
places  at  once;  and  a  defensive  force  which 
comes  to  the  aid  of  a  regular  army  must, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  be  applicable  to  every 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  the 
local  militia  is  not  so  applicable.  The 
existing  Local  Militia  Act  distinctly  pro- 
vides that  the  local  militia  is  not  to  go  out 
of  Great  Britain.  The  noble  Lord,  feeling 
the  force  of  the  arguments  against  his 
militia  being  considered  as  merely  a  county 
militia,  said  it  would  be  applicable  to  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Well,  then, 
why  does  the  noble  Lord  style  it  local? 
That  name  does  not  describe  in  this  re- 
spect the  quality  and  character  of  the 
noble  Lord's  plan.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
necessary  to  organise  a  defensive  force 
which  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  such  a 
force  is  not  a  local  militia,  but  a  regu- 
lar militia.  In  former  times  the  Irish 
militia  was  liable  to  serve  only  in  Ireland, 
and  the  militia  of  Great  Britain  only  in 
Great  Britain;  but,  in  1813,  an  Act  was 
passed,  by  which,  from  that  time,  all  the 
militia  were  liable  to  serve  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  trust  the  force 
now  about  to  be  raised  will  be  of  this  kind. 
I  confess  that,  having  some  slight  interest 
in  Ireland,  I  am  anxious  as  to  the  defence 
of  that  country,  and  it  would  be  no  con- 
solation to  me  as  an  Irish  proprietor  to  be 
told,  **  Here  are  200,000  gallant  local  mi- 
litiamen in  England,  but  they  must  be 
kept  back  from  serving  for  the  defence 
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of  an  J  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and    yon    must   content   yourselves    with 
whatever  volunteers  may  offer  themselves 
in  Ireland.''     The  noble  Lord  persists  in 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  local  militia;"  but 
the  force,  as  he  describes  it,  which  he  in- 
tends to  raise,  is,  in  this  respect,  really 
identical  with  the  regular  militia,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  local.     Another  point  is 
also  essential  in  the  defensive  force  which 
we  ought  to  have,  and  that  is,  that  the 
force  when  called  out  should  be  liable  to 
remain  embodied  as  long  as  required  for 
the  defence  of  the   country.      Now,   the 
local  militia  is  not  so.     By  the  Local  Mi- 
litia Act  they  are  only  liable  to  be  called 
out  after  the  enemy  has  landed,  or  is  in 
force  off  the  coast;   and   they  could   not 
be  kept  embodied  longer  than  six  weeks 
after  the  enemy  should  have  been  expelled, 
or  should  have  been  prevented  from  land- 
ing.    Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  liability 
to  danger  does  not  cease  with  the  sailing 
away  of  an  enemy's  squadron  from  one  of 
our  bays,  or  with  the  expulsion  of  a  body 
of  his  troops  from  our  territory.     But  here 
again  the   noble  Lord   throws   overboard 
the  provisions   of  the  Local  Militia  Act, 
though  he  still  retains  the  name,  because 
I  understand  him  to  say,  that  the  force 
which  he  proposes  to  raise,  is  to  remain 
embodied  for  six  or  twelve  months  after  it 
is  called    out.     The    plan    proposed    is, 
therefore,  I  think,  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other;    it  provides   for  the  establish- 
ment neither  of  a  local  nor   of  a  regular 
militia.     It  is,  however,  so  far  local  that  it 
it  to  be  different  from  a  regular  militia; 
and  you  are  to  have  a  regular  militia  be- 
sides; and  then  what  is  to  happen  ?  Why, 
this  body  of  local  militia,  numbering  in  a 
few  years  200,000  men,  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  out  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
and  kept  embodied  for  six  or  twelve  months, 
is  to  give  way,  on  an  emergency,  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  regular  Army,  and  to  the 
embodying  of  a  regular  militia.     This  is  an 
arrangement   which,   I    think,  will   cause 
great  confusion.     Why,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  you  will  have  200,000  men 
ready  to  be  drawn  out,  and  yet  you  are  at 
once  to  proceed  to  the  double  process  of 
enlisting,  in  order  to  make  a  large  aug- 
mentation of  the  regular  Army,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  90,000 
men  for  the  regular  militia.     This  will  be 
playing  right  hand  against  the  left.     You 
will   be   sending    your   recruiting    parties 
through  the  country  to  raise  men  for  the 


line,  and  you  will  be  making,  at  the  same 
time,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  bal- 
loting a  large  number  of  men  for  the  militia. 
This  will   be  a  very  unwise   and  incon- 
venient  arrangement.      Surely  it  is  far 
better  that   we   should   have,  in  time  of 
peace,  a  well-trained  force  in  reserve,  to 
aid  the  regular  Army  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  when  we  get  that  trained  force  we 
should  keep  it.     Is   it  not  better  that  a 
body  of  men  formed  and  disciplined  in  time 
of  peace,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up, 
than  that  we  should  trust  upon  an  emer- 
gency to  raw  levies — the  Army  bidding  in 
the  recruiting  market  against  the  militia, 
and  the  militia  against  the  Army  ?    In  the 
course  of  the  last  war,  I  believe  it  never 
happened  that  in  one  year  we  were  en- 
abled to  add  more  than  25,000  men  to  the 
regular   Army    by    voluntary   enlistment. 
But  you  would  require  a  much  greater  aug- 
mentation than  this  in  time  of  war.     You 
would  be  obliged  to  send  reinforcements  to 
your  foreign  garrisons  ;  you  would  be  ob- 
liged to  make  a  large    augmentation  to 
your  home  defences,  therefore,  I  apprehend 
that  at  least  two  years  or  more  must  elapse 
before  you  could  with  any  degree  of  safety 
dispense  with  the  embodiment  of  that  re- 
served force,  which,  dormant  in  time  of 
peace,  could  be  promptly  brought  out  in 
time  of  war,  and  made  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.     For  these  rea* 
sons.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  what  the  * 
country  wants  is  that  force  which  we  call 
the  militia.  It  is  a  force  which  has  existed 
much  in  the  shape  it  has  now  assumed  since 
1661.     It  was  remodelled  in  the  time  of 
George  II.,  and  afterwards  improved  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.     Various  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  passed  since  then, 
all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  principle 
of  the  original  Act.     The  system  has  ex* 
isted  for  nearly  two  centuries;  and  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Militia  Act  of  1802,  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  force  are  dis- 
tinctly explained.    It  sets  forth  that — 

"  Whereas  a  respectable  military  force,  under 
the  command  of  officers  possessing  landed  pro* 
perty  is  essential  to  the  constitution,  and  whereas 
the  militia,  as  by  law  established,  through  its 
constant  readiness  on  short  notice  for  e^ctual 
service,  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  internal  defence  of  this  realm — " 

And  so  it  goes  on.  The  local  militia,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  an  accidental  and  oc- 
casional force,  devoted  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose, and  required  at  a  particular  time. 
The  preamble  to  the  Local  Militia  Act 
says,  that — 
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"Whereas  it  is  expedienti  in  the  present  do  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  Beire; 
circumstances  of  Europe,  that  a  local  militia  ^nd  that  in  Ireland  you  cannot  trust  the 
should  be  established,  tramed,  and  permanently  i  ,  n  j       m     i*  4^«  a^ 

maintained  under  certein  restrictions  in  England,  men  who  may  be  enrolled  To  listen  to 
to  be  called  forth  and  employed  in  case  of  inva-  these  objections,  one  might  suppose  that 
sion,  in  aid  of  Ilis  Majesty's  regular  militia  force,  Englishmen  are  cheats,  that  Scotchmen 
for  the  defence  of  tho  Realm,  may  it  please  Your  ^re  cowards,  and  that  Irishmen  are  traiton. 
^i^^^y—'  .  The  whole  of  the  objections  of  the  Go- 

And  so  on.  The  local  militia  was  estab-  vemment  to  the  formation  of  a  regular 
lished,  in  fact,  as  a  reserve  for  the  regular  militia  are  founded  upon  a  radical  distrust 
militia,  and  not  as  a  substantive  force  in  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
itself,  nor  as  an  element  in  the  permanent  I,  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  am  disposed  to 
defences  of  the  country;  and  that  being  confide  in  the  people.  But,  if  things  have 
the  case,  it  was  a  very  natural  and  practi-  come  to  this  pass,  if  we  have  so  mean  an 
cable  arrangement  that  the  local  militia  opinion  of  our  population,  that  we  cannot 
should  not  be  called  out  until  the  enemy  trust  our  fellow-subjects  to  defend  them- 
had  actually  landed,  for  the  country  had  a  ;  selves,  it  is  much  better  to  give  up  the  Bill 
regular  militia  and  a  standing  Army  in  suffi-  altogether.  But,  Sir,  there  is  no  fonnda- 
cient  force  to  meet  the  first  assault  of  any ;  tion  for  this  distrust;  there  is  no  reason  to 
invading  enemy,  and  all  that  the  country ,  believe  that  the  people  of  England  would 
wanted  was  to  have  a  corps  de  reserve  in  [  not  rally  round  the  national  standard.  It 
case  reinforcements  should  become  neces-  ■  will  not  be  for  the  first  time  that  the  people 
sary.  But,  Sir,  we  have  not  now  that  i  of  Scotland  will  have  risen  up  in  arms  and 
force  to  which  the  local  militia  was  to  be ,  have  fought  the  enemies  of  the  United 
subsidiary — we  have  not  got  the  regular  :  Kingdom ;  and  if  it  be  that  we  cannot  trust 
militia.  Well,  then,  the  result  is,  that  as 
there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  our  regular 
troops  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  we 
want  a  force  that  can  be  called  out  at  once 


the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  faithful  and 
true  to  their  Queen  and  country,  why,  Sir, 
let  us  at  once  send  for  a  Russian  force  to 
defend  us,  or  let  us  have  an  Austrian  gar- 


— we  want  a  force  available  for  the  service  ;  risen  in  London.     Let  us  hide  our  heads 


of  the  United  Kingdom  at  large,  and  which 
can  be  equally  employed  in  every  part  of 
it.  I  will  not  go  into  details  about  substi- 
tutes and  other  matters  of  minor  arrange- 
ments in  the  Bill  until  the  time  amves  for 
going  into  those  matters  in  Committee; 
but  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  House  that 


in  shame  and  confusion ;  let  us  confess 
that  England  is  no  longer  England,  that 
her  people  are  no  longer  endow^  with  that 
spirit  and  courage  which  sustained  them  in 
times  gone  by;  and  that  they  will  not  take 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in  defence  of 
their  homes  and  their  families,  of  their  Sove- 


what  we  want  is,  that  kind  of  force  which  j  reign  and  their  country.  Such  seems  to  he 
we  have  had  for  two  centuries,  namely,  a  '  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  this  Bill.  But  that 


regulnr  militia;  and  what  we  don't  want  is 
a  force  to  be  called  a  local  militia,  but  which 


is  not  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  the  people  of  this  country.     I  believe 


is  not  a  local  militia.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  people  of  England  love  their  country; 
such  a  force  as  I  have  described  will  an-  >  that  they  have  a  proper  sense  of  the  value 
swer  the  purposes  of  the  country.  And  of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  defend,  and 
such  a  force  would  not  be  a  new  thing,  for  that  they  would  act  with  a  spirit  of  deter- 
so  late  as  1831  we  had  a  regular  militia  !  mination  to  maintain  the  liberties  and 
called  out  for  training.  The  regular  mi-  independence  of  their  fatherland ;  that 
litia  was  trained  in  1821,  1822,  1825,  they  are  not  likely  to  give  way  to  false  and 
and  again  in  1831,  so  that  there  is  not;  unreasonable  panic,  or  to  fear  dangers 
the  objection  of  novelty  to  make  against  which  do  not  exist;  but  that  they  are  re- 
the  regular  militia.  I  know,  however,  solved  to  guard  themselves  against  dangers 
although  we  may  not  have  the  objections  wliicli,  if  not  immediately  imminent,  are 
stated  here,  that  objections  arc  felt,  and  possible.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  con- 
objections  have  been  stated  to  me,  that  vinccd  that  if  the  Government  and  the 
the  regular  militia  is  a  bad  thing,  be-  ;  House  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
cause  it  admits  of  substitutes  ;  that  you  United  Kingdom — if  they  show  them  what 
cannot  rely  upon  your  substitute  ;  that  he  the  dangers  arc  to  which  they  are  pos- 
will  not  appear  at  the  time  of  training;  sibly  liable,  and  the  value  of  that  which 
that  he  will  not  come  when  the  regiment  they  have  to  defend — if  they  call  upon 
is   embodied;    that,   in    Scotland,    people  |  them  for  moderate  exertion  for  the  purpose 
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of  providing  means  of  defence,  I  am  satis- 
fied they  will  not  find  substitutes  running 
away  from  their  colours;  they  will  not  find 
the  population  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend 
the  country  to  which  they  belong;  but  you 
will  have  a  force  which,  costing  you  com- 
paratively little,  will  show  to  all  the  States 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  world,  that  England 
is  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  defend  her- 
self; and  by  adopting  those  wise  precau- 
tions against  invasion,  you  will  take  the 
surest  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  by  those 
means  you  will  secure  that  peace  which  we 
all  value,  and  will  maintain  the  Empire 
in  that  position  of  respect  and  dignity  to 
which,  on  every  account,  it  is  so  eminently 
entitled.  Sir,  I  move  to  insert,  after  the 
word  **  amend,'*  the  words  **and  consoli- 
date,*' and  that  the  word  "local"  before 
the  word  *•  militia  "  be  omitted. 

Amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to 
the  Question,  by  inserting,  after  the 
word  *•  amend,"  the  words  **  and  consol- 
date." 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks 
on  this  question,  both  on  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  and  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government.  And  he  must 
say,  that  he  did  not  feel  the  necessity,  in 
discussing  a  matter  of  detail  of  this  sort, 
that  there  should  be  those  appeals  to  the 
valour,  and  the  gallantry,  and  the  contempt 
of  danger,  which  was  said  to  pervade  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  He 
had  no  doubt  it  was  so,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  over  that  everlast- 
ing ground.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  offen- 
sive, but  what  had  been  said  reminded  him 
of  the  Dialogue  of  the  Thieves  in  the 
Beggars*  Opera,  who,  when  they  met  to- 
gether, congratulated  each  other  on  their 
contempt  of  death,  and  their  determination 
to  stand  by  one  another — and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  did  not  think  that  sort  of  com- 
monplace reflected  any  light  whatever  on 
the  question  that  they  had  to  decide.  He 
was  one  of  those,  as  this  was  a  matter  of 
expenditure  of  public  money,  that  regretted 
that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  apply- 
ing any  part  of  the  existing  surplus  to  the 
increase  of  our  armaments.  Looking  at 
the  position  of  this  country,  with  its  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  difficulty  that 
there  was  in  providing  remunerative  la- 
bour for  portions  of  the  labouring  classes, 
it  appeared  to  him  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able, if  it  were  possible,  to  apply  the  sur- 
plus, as  far  as  they  could,  to  the  repeal  of 


such  taxes  as  stood  in  the  way  of  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  and  therefore  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  great 
security  of  nations  was  the  contentment  of 
the  people;  and  therefore  he  contended  it 
was  wise  policy,  if  they  could,  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  the  repeal  of  such  taxes  as  could 
be  shown  to  prevent  the  employment  of  la- 
bour, and  therefore  to  prevent  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes  from  being  promot- 
ed. Now,  he  did  not  say  that  a  case  could 
not  be  made  out  for  applying  the  surplus 
to  the  increase  of  the  Army;  but  was  that 
case  made  out  ?  And  if  it  was,  were  the 
forces  to  be  increased  in  the  way  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, or  in  the  way  proposed  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  Not  having  a  practical 
knowledge  of  such  afl^airs,  he  approached 
the  question  with  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty, when  he  saw  so  many  great  authori- 
ties at  issue  with  one  another.  He  thought 
from  what  they  had  heard  to-night,  that 
none  of  them  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
force  that  they  wanted,  or  of  the  danger 
that  that  force  was  to  guard  against,  espe- 
cially when  he  connected  the  proposal  with 
the  speeches  that  were  made  the  other 
evening  when  the  proposition  was  first  sub- 
mitted. And  now  with  regard  to  the 
danger  they  were  called  upon  to  guard 
against.  They  were  to  depart  from  a 
policy  of  thirty-seven  years'  duration ;  they 
were  to  do  something  which  they  had  not 
done  before,  and  therefore  he  contended 
they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  vague 
surmises,  but  that  they  should  have  special 
reasons  for  change  of  policy.  The  country 
were  given  to  understand  the  other  night 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  known  under  the  terra  of 
the  balance  of  power.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  said  they  had 
political  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  defend. 
Now,  was  that  House  prepared  to  give  its 
sanction  to  the  balance  of  power  being 
maintained  by  an  aggressive  policy  on  the 
part  of  this  country  ?  Were  they  to  give 
any  importance  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  or  were 
they  to  pass  them  by  as  idle  words  ?  If 
they  were  not  to  pass  them  by  as  idle 
words,  they  were  to  understand  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  an  increased  force  was, 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  be  ag- 
gressive,  to    interfere  in  the   affairs   of 
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Europe;  for  thej  were  told  that  they  had 
heen  connected  with  the  European  system, 
and  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  England 
to  take  the  part  that  she  took  before,  and 
by  force  of  arms  attempt  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power.  Now  he,  for  one,  was 
not  in  favour  of  that  policy.  He  disputed 
the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power,  or  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  position,  either  in 
reference  to  territory  or  power,  as  they 
were  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Ho  disputed  both  the  policy 
and  the  practicability  of  maiptaining  this 
physical  equilibrium  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  But  he  objected  to  these  political 
interests  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  had  spoken  of  as  existing  in 
the  different  countries  of  the  world.  Was 
England  to  ally  itself  with  political  parties 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  world  ? 
Their  political  interests  were  within  the 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  when 
they  stepped  beyond  it,  and  got  into  politi- 
cal interests  elsewhere,  then  be  said,  if 
that  was  to  be  their  policy,  it  did  indeed 
behove  them  to  have  a  large  Army  to 
carry  that  policy  into  effect.  But  he  was 
against  that  policy.  Whether  parties  in 
the  different  nations  sympathised  with 
us  or  not,  he  said,  let  us  not  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  He  had  a  right  to  mention 
these  subjects,  because  they  were  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, and  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  as  among  the  rea- 
sons why  wo  should  at  this  time  add  to 
our  armaments.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
increased  armament,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  was  for  a  regular 
militia,  and  was  not  for  a  local  militia; 
and  he  asked,  were  they  afraid  to  trust 
the  people  of  Ireland  ?  They  had  been 
asked  whether  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  not  have  the  valour  to  use  the  arms, 
if  they  gave  them  to  them.  The  noble 
Lord  asked  if  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
traitors,  and  the  people  of  Scotland  cow- 
ards. Why,  if  they  were  to  arm  the  popu- 
lation, he  did  not  know  that  it  might  not 
be  wise  policy  to  hesitate  before  they  armed 
the  population  of  Ireland.  Hear  the  rea- 
sons. No  man,  for  an  instant,  disputed 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  defend 
Ireland,  or  any  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  invasion  of  foreign 
enemies;  no  man  questioned  their  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  of  this  country ;  but  there 
were  many  who  did  question  their  1     ig 

Mr,  M,  Gibson 


satisfied  with  the  institution!  that  existed 
in  that  country.  Would  they  make  him 
believe  that  a  Roman  Catholic  people,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  would  defead  a  Pro- 
testant Church  ?  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  prudent  to  rely  on  the  militia  to 
do  that.  He  did  not  think  they  could  rdy 
on  the  local  militia  in  Ireland  to  do  the 
internal  duty  in  that  country  if  they  were  to 
be  brought  into  collision  in  matters  afieetiiig 
deeply  the  religious  feelings  and  interesti 
of  that  country.  He  supposed  the  noblo 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  would  tdl 
them  that  if  they  had  the  regular  militis. 
he  would  bring  the  Irish  mUitia  to  £iif- 
land  and  send  the  English  militia  to  Ire- 
land. But  if  so,  the  noble  Viscounlliad 
not  much  more  confidence  in  the  people  of 
Ireland  than  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment. 
But  what  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleiiisa 
the  Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  the 
regular  militia  as  opposed  to  the  loosi 
militia  ?  He  said — and  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibsoa) 
thought  with  great  force  —  the  regular 
militia  was  an  offensive  force,  that  it  meant 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  power  of 
sending  over  the  regular  Army  to  the  Con- 
tinent for  aggressive  purposes,  and  there- 
fore he  was  not  prepared  to  support  t 
regular  militia  as  against  the  local  militia 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentlemts 
the  Secretary  of  State;  he  thought  if  thej 
were  to  organise  the  regular  militia  in  the 
way  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton,  it  would  have  the  com- 
plexion of  an  offensive  policy,  and  it  would 
appear  that  England  was  preparing  her- 
self to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent. He  was  surprised  at  the  discrepancy 
of  opinion  as  to  what  it  was  that  was  wanted 
at  the  present  moment.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  said  he  had 
consulted  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance ;  but  he 
had  not  taken  the  advice  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Pie  only  mentioned  this  to  show 
how  completely  the  groat  authorities  were 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  in  a  letter  he  published 
some  time  since,  that  he  had  constantly 
advised  the  Government  to  raise  and  em- 
body a  militia  of  the  same  numbers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  during  the  past  war, 
and  that  this  would  give  a  mass  of  orga- 
nised force  amounting  to  150,000  men 
whom  they  might  at  once  set  to  work  to 
discipline ;  so  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  not  an  advocate  for  a  peace  establish- 
ment at  all.  He  said  they  were  to  have 
an  organised  force  of  the  same  extent  as 
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ihey  had  in  the  war;  and  in  the   same 
letter  he  said  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries, 
except  the  simple  one  of  peace  and  war. 
But  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  thought  that  was 
all  the  difference.      He  did  not  wish  to 
run  into  any  extremes  in  this  matter.     He 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  offensive, 
hecause    he   knew   the  impatience  there 
was    when    Gentlemen    with    whom    he 
acted  ever  used  the  word  peace;  but  ho 
hoped  he  should  not  be  supposed  to  be 
asking  too  much  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  hope  that   there   was   a  possibility  of 
peace.     He  considered  that  the  possibility 
of  peace  was  one  that  they  ought  to  take 
into  consideration.     They  were  told  that 
for  thirty-seven  years  they  had  acted  upon 
a  particular  policy,  and  that  during  that 
period  peace  had  been  maintained,  and  no 
special  reasons  which  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  that  period,  could 
be   found   now  why    they    should  depart 
from  the  policy  they  had  hitherto  pursued, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been   successful. 
Oould  it  be  shown  that  the  absence  of  this 
militia  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
had  been  attended  with  disastrous  conso- 
qaences?      He  must  say  it   appeared  to 
him  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Government 
to  give  them  some  special  reasons  when  a 
large  increase  of  force  was  demanded  in 
this  country.      Now,  he  contended  that 
there  never  was  an  instance  when  a  large 
addition  to  the  Army  of  this  country  was 
demanded  by  the  Crown,  that  the  Crown 
did  not  say  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  there  were  circumstances  that  required 
an  addition  to  their  Army  in  reference  to 
their  relations  with  foreign  countries.    But 
they  were  told  that  their  relations  were 
peaceful,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  they 
were  going  to  do  nothing  more  than  they 
ought  to  have  done  for  thirty-seven  years; 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton had  told  them  that  during  the  period 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  Government 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Government  that  the  country  was  not  safe 
in  the  absence  of  this  militia  force.     Now, 
he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  been  always  bound 
to  understand  that  the  safety  of  this  country 
was  best  guarded  by  her  Navy;  and  he  re- 
membered reading  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  that  sat  some  two  Sessions  ago, 
that  the  force  of  this  country  ought  not  to 
be  constituted  in  reference  to  England  being 
required  to  pursue  the  military  policy  which 
prevailed  during  the  last  year,  but  ought 
to  be  constituted  on  the  principle  that  the 


Navy  was  the  right  arm,    and  that  the 
safety  of  the  country  depended  upon  it. 
But,  he  said,  if  they  embodied  their  regular 
militia  in  this  extraordinary  way,  and  took 
pains  to   keep   them   embodied    for   long 
periods  from  time  to  time,  they  were  going 
back  to  that  policy  that  the  Committee 
condemned — they  were  going  back  to  the 
policy  of  England  being  a  military  Power, 
and  prepared  to  interfere  in  the  political 
arrangements  of  the  Continent.      If  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  some  particular 
country  was  going  to  be  attacked,  and  that 
England  was  bound  by  treaty  to  defend 
that  country,  and  that  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  militia  force  in  order  to 
send  the  Army  to  defend  that  country,  that 
would  have  been  intelligible  to  him.     But 
what  said  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  ?     He  only  mentioned  the  case 
of  Portugal,  and  it  was  a  curious  thing 
that  the  very  country  they  were  called  upon 
to  defend,    was  that   very   country    that 
they   were  leaving  to  defend  herself,  for 
they   had    just    called   away    their    fleet 
from    the    Tagus.       A    short   time  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese 
Government   were    selling   their  fleet   by 
auction,  and  therefore  if  this  country  was 
bound   to   defend   Portugal,   they   ought, 
instead  of  withdrawing  their  fleet,  to  have 
sent  them   more    ships.      He    could    not 
reconcile  the  practical  conduct  with   the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  in  that  House,  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  reason  why  they  might 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  professions,  when 
they  found  the  actual  practice  of  the  Go- 
vernment so  much  at  variance  with  them. 
If   he  were  obliged  to  vote  in  favour  of 
either  proposition,  he  should  infinitely  prefer 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  to  that 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton. 
He  viewed  the  noble  Lord's  proposal  as  in- 
viting this  country  to  pursue  an  offensive 
policy;  and  he  only  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  embody  this  local 
militia  at  all,  no  special  reasons  having  been 
assigned  either  in  that  House  or  elsewhere 
for  supposing  that  it  was  necessary  for  this 
country,  at  this  time,  to  take  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  increase  of  its  Army.  He 
hoped   that   they  would   have   something 
more    conclusive  before   hen.    Gentlemen 
were  called  upon  to  come  to  a  final  vote  on 
this  question.     He  did  not  know  whether 
his  hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Ilume)  was  about  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  this  time;  but  he  supposed  he 
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would  do  so  before  the  Bill  had  passed 
through  all  its  stages.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  hare  something  more  satisfactory  in 
the  way  of  explanation  before  such  an  im- 
portant change  was  made  in  the  policy  of 
this  country.  He  was  gratified  with  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  upon  the  Address;  and 
although  there  had  been  sneers  at  what  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  peace  party,  and 
although  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  took  upon 
himself  to  tlirow  some  kind  of  sneer  upon 
his  (Mr.  M.  Gibson's)  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  for 
advocating  the  cause  of  peace,  let  him  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  he  prepared  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  peace  was  not  the 
greatest  of  all  national  blessings;  was  he 
prepared  to  defend  war  as  a  benefit;  and  if 
not,  why  should  he  complain  of  those  who 
advocated  principles  which  could  have  no 
other  tendency  but  the  increase  of  friend- 
liness in  the  relations  between  States,  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  ?  Why,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
in  the  previous  discussion  on  this  subject, 
delivered  a  speech  which  might  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Peace  Society  itself.  He 
had  heard  expressions  from  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  occasion,  which,  if  they  had  come 
from  any  of  the  party  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
belonged  to,  would  have  been  treated  with 
perfect  scorn  and  indignation;  but  he  was 
glad  that  those  sentiments  had  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  noble  Lord  said — 

**  But,  really  to  see  some  of  the  letters  which 
have  been  published,  and  to  hear  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  used,  it  would  seem  that  these 
two  great  nations,  so  wealthy,  so  civilised,  so  en- 
lightened, were  going  to  butcher  one  another  mere- 
ly to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  percussion 
shells  and  needle  guns." 

Those  were  exactly  the  feelings  expressed 
at  meetings  of  the  Peace  Society;  and  he 
thought  the  expression  of  those  feelings 
did  good.  Now,  before  he  sat  down,  he 
desired  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  extremes.  He  did  not  say  that  men 
were  not  to  have  physical  force  to  repel  an 
invasion.  All  that  he  said  was,  that  they 
must  not  look  to  possibilities  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  increase  their  forces; 
they  must  look  to  moral  probabilities.  And 
when  he  considered  that  confidence  had 
been  placed  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
those  who  had  had  the  administration  of 
this  country;  when  he  knew  that  the  money 
which  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ask- 
Mr,  M,  Gibson 


ed    from    Parliament  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  had  been  granted;  when  he 
knew  that  these  men  had  had  the  con- 
trol of  large  sums  of  money,  to  the  extent 
of  16,000,000^.,  or  17,000,000^.  a  year, 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him- 
self that  it  was  possible  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  that  these  men,  having  the  most 
valuable  interests  to  defend,  could  have  left 
the  country  defenceless.     He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  country  was  defenceless.  On 
the  contrary,  hebelieved  that  the  money  thai 
was  spent,  was  far  more  than  enough  to  giro 
adequate  defence;  and  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  pass  so  grave  a  censure  upon  all 
those   who  had   had  the  defence  of  this 
country  entrusted  to  them,  to  say  that  the j 
had  utterly  neglected  it;  and  that  we  found 
ourselves,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  peace* 
in  a  defenceless  condition.     He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  such  a  conclusion;  but  he 
could  easily  perceive  that  men  might  en- 
deavour for  party  purposes  to  get  up  panics 
by  writing  in   newspapers  and  by   other 
means;  and  after  a  short  time  had  passed 
away,  he  could  also  imagine  the  Minister 
of  the   day  might  find  it  difficult,  and 
against  his  own  political  interest,  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  it,  and  that  he  was  un- 
able altogether  to   resist  appeals  of  that 
kind.     It  was  his  firm  belief  at  the  present 
moment  that  the  panic,  if  there  was  one, 
was  not  founded  upon  any  well-reasoned 
ground,  and  that  it  had  been  got  up  by 
parties  for  political  purposes.     If  there  was 
one  question  more  than  another  in  that 
House  that  had  been  used  for  party  pur- 
poses it  was  the  question  of  the  defences 
of  the  country;  and  if  they  looked  back 
into  Hansard's  Debates ,  they  would  find 
repeated  instances  of  charges  of  neglecting 
the  defences  of  the  country.     There  nerer 
was  a  time  when  those  who  were   out  of 
office  did  not  say  that  those  who  were  in 
office  neglected  the  defences  of  the  country, 
lie  wished  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  this  sort  of  appeal;  and  he  hoped 
that  their  legislation  on  the  subject  would 
not  be  construed  by  foreign  countries  into 
any  feeling  on  the  part  of  this  country 
that  we  were  about  to  depart  from  what 
he   believed  was   the  most   sound,    safe, 
and    constitutional    policy,    namely,   that 
of  non-intervention  in  tho  afiuirs  of  other 
countries. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  can 
very  well  understand  the  course  taken  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  spoken. 
He  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
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(Mr.  Hume)  conceive  that  this  country  is 
sufficiently  defended    by  its  naval  force. 
Now  in  no  distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
naval  force,  or  of  the  gallantry  of  that  arm 
of  our  defensive  establishment,  I  do  not  think 
it  prudent  to  rest  all  the  hopes  of  England 
entirely  on  the  means  of  defence  which  a 
naval  force  may  afford;  not  doubting  that 
whatever  enemy  our  Navy  has  to  meet  will 
be  met  with  the  usual  bravery  and  the 
usual  success,  but  always  considering  that 
the  state  of  the  elements  or  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  may  be  such  as  to  give  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  before  the  shores 
of  this  country   are  invaded.      I   cannot, 
therefore,  now,  any  more  than  in  1848, 
express  an  opinion  that  it  is  wise  to  trust 
to  a  sufficient  naval  force,  and  not  to  have 
a  sufficient  military  defence  on  our  own 
shores.     We  have,  then,  the  Army,  which 
no  doubt  produces,  according  to  its  numbers, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  a  manly 
and  an  efficient  force,  but  in  not  sufficient 
numbers,  considering  the  wide  extent  of 
coast;  at  any  point  of  which  we  may  be 
threatened.     On  this  point  then  1  entirely 
differ  from  the  principles  of  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  (A^r.  M.  Gibson).      I  will  not 
enter  into  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  power  any  further  than  to  say 
that  it  resolves    itself   ultimately  into  a 
question  of  national  independence.     If,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration  annually  made  in 
the  Mutiny  Act  of  our  desire  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power,  wo  should  resolve  to 
stand  tamely  by  and  allow  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  to  pursue  their  own  course  un- 
controlled, we  might  enjoy  an  ignoble  quiet 
for  a  time,  but  we  should  finally  find  our- 
selves isolated,  and  obliged  to  defend  our- 
selves   under    the    most    disadvantageous 
circumstances.  But  although  I  understand 
the  position  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
opposing  any  increase  of  force,  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand  the  position  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  because  he  comes  forward  in 
a  most  unusual   way,  not  to  dispute  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill,  not  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  of  the  plan  proposed,  but  to 
say — *•  You,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
shall  not  lay  your  plan  before  the  House; 
you  shall  be  debarred  from  placing  this 
Bill  upon  the  table;  you  shall  not  take  the 
Bill  which  you  have  considered,  which  you 
have  thought  best;  you  shall  take  another 
Bill  of  my  concoction,  of  which  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  clauses,  but  leave  you  to  find 
out  the  provision  that  will  suit  my  pur- 
pose.*'    I  say,  never  was  such  a  demand 


made.  Of  course  I  cannot  comply  with 
that  request — it  would  be  most  absurd  in 
mo  to  attempt  it.  Even  supposing  I  in- 
tended to  follow  all  the  injunctions  I  have 
received  from  the  noble  Lord,  he  might 
turn  round  and  say,  **  This  is  not  the  Bill 
1  intended;  the  clauses  are  quite  different; 
you  must  bring  in  another  Bill,  more  agree- 
able to  my  views.'*  With  respect  to  the 
difference  between  us,  that  difference 
mainly  consists  in  a  point  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  altogether  omitted,  on  which  he 
has  refrained  entirely  to  touch.  The  ques- 
tion is,  and  on  that  point  we  are  agreed, 
to  obtain  a  force  which  shall  be  sufficient 
in  numbers,  with  sufficient  training  to  be 
enabled  to  act,  which  shall  be  removable 
in  case  of  danger  from  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  another,  and  which 
can  be  kept  up  for  a  certain  time  after  the 
commencement  of  a  war.  But  then  occurs 
the  difficulty.  According  to  the  plan,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  noble  Lord,  he 
wishes  to  have  a  regular  militia  balloted 
for,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  a  war  should  unfortunately  break  out, 
immediately  embodied  and  obliged  to  serve 
for  five  years.  Now,  that  is,  of  course,  a 
very  different  demand  on  the  people  of 
this  country  from  that  of  making  a  demand 
upon  them  to  appear  for  twenty-eight  days 
in  time  of  peace,  and  to  be  bound  to  serve 
six  or  perhaps  twelve  months  in  time  of 
war.  And  then  comes  the  question  which 
the  noble  Lord  will  not  discuss,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  difference  between 
us — the  question  of  substitutes.  Will  you 
say  you  will  have  no  substitutes  ?  Will 
you  oblige  these  men  who  have  been  bal- 
loted to  serve  during  those  ^ye  years  of 
war  ?  I  am  convinced  if  you  proclaim  to 
the  country  you  are  about  to  make  a  ballot 
of  militia,  and  oblige  those  drawn  to  serve 
for  five  years  as  soldiers,  whatever  their 
condition  in  life  may  be,  that  measure  will 
be  so  unpopular  that  there  will  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  any  such 
Bill  into  operation.  Another  course — 
and  it  is  a  completely  opposite  one — is 
not  to  have  balloted  men,  but  to  take 
substitutes;  and  that  is  a  very  easy  course, 
no  doubt  ;  for  if  you  offer  305. — still 
more  if  you  offer  51,  or  61, — bounty,  there 
will  be  a  great  number  of  substitutes  offer- 
ing, who  will  be  trained  for  the  twenty-eight 
days  during  the  present  year.  But  observe 
the  difference  between  substitutes  under 
our  plan,  and  those  under  the  plan  of  the 
noble  Lord,  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace.     When  you  have  accepted  a  substi- 
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tute  in  time  of  war,  be  will  be  placed  at 
OQce  in  the  embodied  militia,  kept  in  the 
ranks,  and  bound  not  to  desert  by  all  the 
penalties  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  But  in  time 
of  peace,  if  you  offer  5L  for  a  substitute  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  or  any  other  county, 
many  a  man  will  come  forward  for  twenty- 
eight  days  and  take  that  bounty.  Sup- 
posing, in  the  year  1852,  at  the  end  of 
twenty- eight  days'  training,  you  discharge 
the  substitute,  who  will  tell  me  that  in 
1853  that  man  will  come  back  without 
bounty,  he  being  engaged  perhaps  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  receiving 
good  wages?  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
placed  in  this  dilemma :  you  must  either 
make  a  law  which  is  efficient  but  very  op- 
pressive, and  thereby  not  easily  carried 
into  operation;  or  you  must  make  a  law 
which  is  not  oppressive,  but  very  costly 
and  very  inefficient.  If  in  one  case  you 
have  balloted  men,  you  will  secure  them; 
be  they  farmers,  gentlemen's  sons,  mer- 
chants' sons,  mechanics,  or  whatever  class 
of  life,  if  you  make  them  serve  in  the 
ranks  you  will  have  an  efficient  force;  but 
it  will  be  considered  a  hardship,  to  which 
men  will  not  easily  submit.  If  you  take 
the  other  course,  and  have  substitutes  for 
money,  there  will  be  no  security  that  the 
substitutes  in  time  of  peace  will  be  again 
forthcoming  in  time  of  war.  I  do  not  give 
these  arguments  as  conclusive  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  wish  the  House  to  weigh  them 
deliberately.  If,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections I  have  urged,  the  House  conceives 
the  noble  Lord's  plan  to  be  the  best,  I 
advise  them  to  adopt  it,  and  alter  that 
which  I  have  proposed ;  but  what  I  ask 
— and  I  think  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
demand — is,  that  wo,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  having  for  many  weeks  considered 
this  question  most  attentively,  and  hav- 
ing, among  other  plans,  investigated  one 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  good  enough  to 
favour  me  with,  some  months  back,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  plan  is  the 
best,  and  the  least  liable  to  objection, 
should  be  allowed  to  introduce  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  come  to  a  right 
conclusion ;  but  that  being  so,  is  it  right, 
will  it  be  expedient,  would  it  be  fair  for 
this  House  to  say,  **  You  shall  not  produce 
your  plan  ;  you  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  laying  that  Bill  before  the  House  ?"  Of 
course,  if  you  should  so  decide,  if  you  should 
decide  to  leave  out  tho  word  ** local,"  be- 
cause the  question  of  "consolidating"  will 
not  test  the  sense  of  the  House — the  word 
"  consolidate"  being  quite  in  accordance 
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with  the  Bill  we  shall  bring  in — ^if  jon 
should  decide  to  leave  out  the  word  "  local,'* 
all  I  can  say  is,  I  shall  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Bernal  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  ibr 
Tiverton  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  will  Batisfj 
the  House,  but  certainly  I  shall  be  no  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  baa  fa- 
voured us  with  a  most  extraordinary  speech. 
The  noble  Lord  proposes  to  introdaee  a 
measure,  into  the  details  of  which  he  haa 
amply  entered,  founded  on  a  principle 
which  another  Member  of  the  House  thinks 
essentially  vicious.  If  the  principle  is  tU 
cious,  it  follows  of  course  that  it  will  only 
be  a  loss  of  time  for  us  to  consider  the  de- 
tails resulting  from  that  yicious  or  erro- 
neous principle  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  favoured  us.  The  noble  Lord  seema 
to  think  that  if  the  House  of  Commona 
considers  the  principle  of  the  Bill  lo 
essentially  vicious,  and  that  it  is  totally 
impossible  that  its  details  can  be  bene- 
ficially changed,  it  is  not  open  to  ns  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
introducing  such  a  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  adopts  this  tone — he  says  that  it  is 
unparliamentary  and  unconstitutional,  if  a 
Minister  brings  in  a  measure  founded  on  a 
vicious  principle,  for  us  to  oppose  its  intro- 
duction. I  believe  that  I  have  not  misr^ 
presented  the  noble  Lord.  [Lord  Jomr 
Russell  :  You  have  ouite  misonderetood 
me.]  The  noble  Lord  says  that  I  have 
quite  misunderstood  him,  but  I  certainly 
think  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  him. 
Now,  I  ask  the  House  just  to  consider  ex- 
actly how  we  are  placed  with  respect  to  the 
question  before  us.  It  is  now  foor  or 
five  years  since  the  Government  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  is  the  chief,  announced  to 
the  House  that  they  were  about  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
militia.  The  noble  Lord,  however,  neither 
brought  forward  the  Bill,  nor  favoured  the 
House  with  the  details  of  the  measure 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  have  known  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  the  project  which  he  intended 
to  bring  forward  on  the  present  occasion 
was  a  project  for  the  regular  or  for  the 
local  militia  ?  We  have  not  been  faTOored 
with  information  upon  that  point,  which  is 
really  interesting.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
measure  was  announced — at  a  period,  it 
will  be  remembered,  when  we  had  no  anti- 
cipation of  those  revolutions  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  any  of  those  alarming  ciroom- 
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stances  which  we  hare  more  recently  ex- 
perienced— I  Bay  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Goyemment  were  of  opinion  that  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  and  with  reference  to  cir- 
cumstances of  a  lasting  character,  our 
means  of  defence  were  not  so  efficient  as  they 
ought  to  he.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with 
any  measure  of  this  kind  we  need  not 
consider  it  with  reference  to  the  important 
transactions  which  have  suhsequently  oc- 
curred. We  have  the  advantage  of  delibe- 
rating upon  and  considering  it  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  the  consideration  whether 
this  country  is  in  that  position  of  self- 
defence  which  every  great  country  ought  to 
be.  With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  some 
measure,  it  would  appear  tbat,  with  rare 
exceptions,  almost  all  are  agreed.  Wbat 
we  have  to  decide  is,  what  is  the  most  effi- 
cient plan  on  which  our  domestic  garrison 
may  be  formed?  The  Government,  after 
four  years'  consideration  of  the  question 
which  they  had  previously  introduced  to 
our  notice,  and  after  the  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  lapse  of  time — 
occurrences  which  no  one,  taking  even  the 
most  peaceful  view  of  human  affairs,  or 
the  most  charitable  view  of  human  cha- 
racter, can  pretend  have  rendered  our  po- 
sition less  exigent — the  Government  having 
again  brought  the  subject  under  our  notice, 
I  say  tbat  we  have  a  right  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  this  self-defence  shall  be  pro- 
vided. What  we  have  to  deal  with  at  pre- 
sent is  the  principle  of  a  measure.  The 
details  which  the  noble  Lord  originally  fa- 
Toured  us  with,  and  which  he  recapitulated 
to-night  in  a  manner  rather  unusual,  have, 
in  the  meantime,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  The  details  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred  are  points  which  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  able  to  enter  upon  with  effect 
when  the  Bill  goes  into  Committee.  But 
if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  Bill 
of  the  Government  is  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  lead  to  the  result  which 
the  House  desires  to  accomplish — if,  in 
fact,  the  Government  having  announced  a 
measure  four  years  ago  with  great  hesita- 
tion, and  having  now,  after  the  occurrence 
in  the  course  of  those  four  years  of  events 
of  great  importance,  not  had  the  courage 
to  bring  forward  an  efficient  measure,  but 
one  of  a  hesitating  and  unsatisfactory 
character — I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  to 
express,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
their  opinion  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded.    And  when  the  First  Minister 


tells  us  that  if  we  assent  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
he  will  throw  upon  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Chairmen  of  our  Committees  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  forward  the  Bill,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  that  it  is  a  tone  which  the 
noble  Lord  ought  not  to  adopt.  The  noble 
Lord,  I  think,  too  often  shows  a  readiness 
to  influence  by  menace  the  decisions  of  this 
House.  I  put  the  question  merely  in  this 
way:  If  it  bo  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment measure  is  founded  is  not  a  correct 
one,  and  that  the  principle  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted, 
is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  legitimate  occasion 
to  express  that  opinion  ?  If  it  be  a  legiti- 
mate occasion  to  express  that  opinion,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  House  will  not  shrink 
from  fulfilling  that  duty,  and  that  the 
threat  of  the  First  Minister  will  not  deter 
us  from  laying  down  the  sound  principle 
upon  which  we  think  the  means  of  na- 
tional defence  should  be  established  in  this 
country. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  sure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  address- 
ed the  House  had  perfectly  misunderstood 
the  argument  of  his  (Sir  G.  Grey's)  noble 
Friend;  for  if  he  had  not  perfectly  misun- 
derstood it,  it  was  impossible  he  could  have 
put  such  a  construction  upon  it  as  he  ap- 
peared to  have  done.  His  noble  Friend 
had  never  uttered  an  expression  which  in- 
timated that  the  House  were  not  per- 
fectly competent  at  any  stage  of  a  Bill 
of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  po- 
licy of  any  measure  submitted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  His  noble  Friend 
did  not  say  that  the  House  was  not  per- 
fectly entitled  now  to  refuse  their  assent 
to  the  question  which  would  be  put  from 
the  Chair,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  founded  upon  the  principle  and  embo- 
dying the  details  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  submitted  to  the  House  on  Monday 
night.  The  House  had  a  perfect  right, 
and  the' noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  a  perfect 
right,  to  dissent  from  that  question;  and  if 
a  majority  of  the  House  should  unite  in 
refusing  their  assent  to  the  Government 
being  allowed  to  introduce  their  Bill,  it 
would  be  open  to  any  Member  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  that  refusal  to 
prepare  such  a  measure  as  might  be  thought 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.     But  that  was  not  the  course 
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which  had  been  taken  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton.  The  noble  Lord 
did  not  propose  that  they  should  disagree 
with  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee.  He 
did  not  propose  that  leave  should  now  be 
directly  refused  to  bring  in  the  Bill  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Government,  and 
which  the  Government  were  ready  to  present 
to  the  House,  and  embodying  the  details 
which  they  thought  necessary  to  carry  into 
eifect  the  important  object  of  national  de- 
fence. But  what  the  noble  Lord  did  was 
this^he  said,  *'  You  shall  obtain  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  but  not  the  Bill  which  you 
think  ought  to  be  prepared ;  you  shall  have 
leave  only  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  and  embodying  different 
details  from  those  which  you  have  declared 
to  be  necessary.'*  Now,  this  was  a  course 
to  which  the  Government  could  not  agree. 
The  Government  had  a  Bill  prepared,  and, 
if  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  was  affirmed,  they  were  ready 
to  lay  that  Bill  before  the  House;  and,  if 
any  hon.  Members  had  amendments  to 
move  upon  that  Bill,  those  amendments 
could  be  proposed  at  a  later  stage  when 
the  Bill  was  before  them.  But  the  noble 
Lord  adopted  the  unusual  course,  not  of 
meeting  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
with  a  direct  negative,  but,  of  attempting 
to  impose  upon  the  Government  the  obli- 
gation of  bringing  in  a  Bill  different 
from  that  which  they  had  prepared.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
had  said  that  what  was  wanted  was  a 
regularly  trained,  armed,  disciplined,  and 
organised  force,  ready  to  be  called  out 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  a  short 
notice.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  wait  till 
the  Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
Liid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  he  thought 
he  would  find  every  one  of  the  objects  he 
had  stated  would  be  sufficiently  accom- 
plished by  that  measure.  But  the  noble 
Lord  objected  to  a  local  militia,  because 
the  Local  Militia  Acts  were  deficient  in 
certain  points,  upon  which  he  dwelt  at 
considerable  length,  and  which  he  seemed 
to  think  were  insuperable  objections.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  very  defects  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  Government 
had  thought  it  their  duty,  on  looking  to 
what  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  to  introduce  for  that  purpose  a 
measure  which,  while  it  would  be  effi- 
cient in  its  operation,  would  be  the  least 
burdensome   to  the  people,    would  bear 


with  the  least  pressure  npon  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  would  least  interfere 
with  the  regular  industry  and  employment 
of  the  people.  But  it  was  important  that 
the  House  should  understand  what  was 
meant  by  this  demand  for  a  regular  militia. 
He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  the  House  liad 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Palmerston)  and  those  who  supported 
him  to  state  distinctly  what  they  meant  bj 
that — whether  they  desired  that  a  regu- 
larly embodied  militia  should  be  established, 
or  only  that  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Militia  Acts,  enabling  the  Qo- 
vernment,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  em- 
body such  a  militia.  The  right  hon.  Oea- 
tleman  the  Member  for  South  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert),  in  pointing  out  the  other 
night  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise 
from  the  employment  of  the  local  militia 
at  a  period  when  negotiations  might  be  in 
a  critical  state  between  this  and  a  foreign 
country,  clearly  contemplated  the  embo- 
dying of  a  regular  militia,  liable  to  be 
drawn  by  ballot,  to  serVe  either  in  person 
or  by  substitute,  not  five  years,  as  had 
been  said,  but  for  seven  years,  and  to  be 
embodied  in  regiments  like  the  Army  in 
time  of  peace,  with  the  exception  that  tbey 
were  not  to  be  sent  to  any  of  our  Qolo- 
nics,  nor  to  any  other  parts  beyond  the 
United  Kingdom.  Now,  there  was  an 
essential  difference  between  that  proposal 
and  the  measure  of  the  Government — a 
difference  which  he  thought  the  House 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  before  thej 
came  to^a  vote  upon  this  subject.  He 
thought  such  a  proposal  to  be  unnecessaij 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  not  only  wonld 
the  expense  of  such  a  proposal  be  greater 
than  that  of  raising  an  equal  number 
of  men  for  the  regular  Army,  but  the 
force  would  be  far  less  efficient.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  leaving  Ireland 
out  of  the  Bill;  but  no  one  could  be- 
lieve, and,  least  of  all,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  this  because  they  distrusted 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  when 
it  was  remembered  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  Army  was  recruited 
from  that  country;  and  that  they  had  car- 
ried the  fame  of  England  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  and  had  always 
been  conspicuous  for  their  gallant  achieve- 
ments in  the  field.  *  But  he  begged  to  re- 
mind the  noble  Lord,  who  had  called  for  a 
general  Bill  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  the  embodiment  of  a   r^pilar 
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find  that 

it  was  calculated  to  ^eet  the  objects  cod- 
sidered  essential  hr  the  noUe  Lord.  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  said  that 
he  (Sir  G.  Grcj)  had  spoken  of  the  regolar 
militia  as  an  *'  offensiTe  force."  Now  it 
was  true  that  there  was  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  local  and  the  r^;nlar 
militia.  The  local  militia  was  a  pnreij  de- 
fensiye  force,  liable  onlj  to  be  called  awaj 
from  home  in  case  of  an  actual  or  threaten- 
ed iuTasion;  while  the  r^nlar  militia  might 
be  called  out  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  and  might  be  used  to  set  free  a  cer- 
tain numbo'  of  the  regular  Armj,  and,  to 
that  extent,  it  might  be  called  an  offensiTe 
force.  The  Goremment  had  no  anticipa- 
tions at  present  that  war  would  arise,  and 
they  trusted  that  no  such  occurrences  were 
ISkAj  to  happen.  Still  thej  thought  it 
prudent  to  be  prepared  to  resist  foreign 
aggresrion,  and  thej,  therefore,  asked  the 
Hmise  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  place 
the  defences  of  the  Kingdom  on  a  more  sa- 
tisfactoiy  footing. 

Mb.  DEEDES  said,  that  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
told  the  House  that  the  Goyemment  had 
thought  it  expedient,  from  certain  circum- 
itances,  to  place  the  country  in  a  position 
to  resist  foreign  aggression.  He  (Mr. 
Deedes)  believed  that  that  sentiment  was 
generally  participated  in  by  the  Members 
of  that  House,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  among  whom  he  might  rank  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  although  he  very 
mueh  doubted  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  much  advance  the  con- 
tentment and  the  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  by  not  having  ready, 
in  the  event  of  a  foreign  aggression,  a 
sufficient  force  with  which  to  preserve 
iheur  contentment  and  happiness.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  in  introducing  his 
riews  on  the  subject,  Iiad  said  that  his 
possessions  in  the  county  of  Sligo  might 
possibly  be  endangered  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  aggression;  and  he  (Mr.  Deodos) 
thought  it  would  be  conceded  to  him  that, 
representing  as  he  did  a  frontier  county 
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*  vKent\  and  baring  nothing  but  his  pes- 
,  sessions  in  that  connty  (which,  though 
;  small,  were  dear  to  him^  to  depend  upon, 
I  he  was  entitled  to  state  in  a  few  words  tho 
I  opinioa  he  entertained  upon  this  impor- 
'  tant  matter;  and,,  in  the  first  place,  he 
begged  to  say  that  it  certainly  had  struck 
him  fcrcihly  that  the  noble  ^rd  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  introducing 
the  measure,  although  he  alluded  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  brought 
fbrwvd  the  measure  of  lS4v>,  and  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  state  of 
alfairs  then  and  now,  yet  seemed  to  labour 
under  some  incubus  which  prevented  his 
suting  what  he  wished  to  see  carried  out 
under  existing  circumstances.  Now,  for 
his  part,  he  felt  that  if  it  were  necessary 
to  raise  a  force  for  a  particular  emergency, 
the  sooner  that  force  was  put  into  an  effi< 
cient  state  the  better  would  it  bo  both  for 
those  who  would  form  part  of  the  force, 
and  those  who  were  to  pay  for  the  forma* 
tion  of  it.  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them 
the  Government  desired  to  render  the 
training  of  the  force  as  little  onerous  to 
the  indiriduals  as  possible;  and  ho  told 
them  that  with  this  view  they  would  bo 
called  upon  to  servo  only  twenty- eight 
days  in  the  first  year,  and  fourteen  days 
in  the  subsequent  years  of  their  enrol* 
ment;  and  he  even  said  that  throe  hours 
and  a  half  should  be  counted  half  a  day, 
and  that,  in  fact,  tho  training  should  be 
done  at  the  times  most  convenient  for  them. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  make  tho  law  in  that  ro»}H>et 
the  same  as  it  was  in  tho  Militia  Act  now, 

Mr.  deedes  said,  that  might  bo  so: 
but  ho  wished,  if  tho  Govornmont  were 
not  to  originate  anything  anew,  that  thov 
should  at  least  improvo  what  thoy  found, 
and  make  it  as  offioiont  as  possible* 
What  he  said  was,  that  if  it  was  nwos- 
sary  to  place  tho  country  in  a  stato  of 
defenco — for  ho  wished  to  go  no  furthor 
than  that — ho  was  no  advooato  for  nggros- 
sion,  it  was  madno98  in  un  in  tho  prtMiont 
stato  of  things  to  sit  still  till  tho  onomy 
was  at  our  doors.  Ho  had  no  wi»h  to  sih» 
a  foreign  gonoral  in  his  liuuno,  oxoi^pt 
upon  his  invitation.  If  any  nttonipt  at 
aggression  was  mado,  wo  ought  to  bo  in  a 
stato  to  offor  tho  niont  oHloiont  oppoiiitioni 
and  ho  saw  no  roai«onnhht  hopo  that  tho 
local  militia  contrniidalod  hy  tho  Oovorn- 
niont  could  within  n  niodorato  timo  ho 
plaood  in  an;vthin/(  liko  an  ofllciont  Ntato, 
and,  bolioving  that  h^  leaving  out  tho  word 
**  local  *'  tho  Govornmont  wouhl  got  rid  of 
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many  difficulties,  he  should  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  nohle  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  recollect,  long  as 
as  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  an  attempt 
being  made  before,  when  a  majority  of  that 
House  had  clearly  demonstrated  their  wish 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  bring 
in  a  Bill,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 
He  did  not,  however,  speak  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  for  he  was  opposed  to  it;  but 
he  thought  it  was  not  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted.      With  respect  to  the  measure 
itself,  he  had  already  stated  his  opinion, 
and  he  should  at  the  proper  time  take  the 
sense   of  the   House   upon  it.    'Whether 
substitutes  should  be  allowed  or  not,  was  a 
matter  of  trifling  detail.     The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  agreed  to  the 
propriety  of  having  all  the  Militia  Acts 
consolidated;  and,  whore  the  principle  was 
the  same,  it  was  most  unusual  tor  any 
Member  to  oppose  the  Government  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill.     He  should  vote  with  the  Go- 
vernment, thinking  it  only  fair  play  that 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing in  their  measure.     He  would  not  stul- 
tify the  Resolution  of  the  Committee.  Let 
the  noble  Lord  wait  till  he  saw  the  details 
of  the  Bill,  and  then  propose  his  Amend- 
ment.   The  noble  Lord  admitted  that  dan- 
ger, if  not  probable,  was  possible;    there- 
fore his  principle  did  not  at  all  justify  his 
Motion.     But  had  he  given  them  any  idea 
what  the  danger  was,  or  shown  that  there 
was   any?     From   the   speeches  of  both 
noble  Lords,  it  might  bo  supposed  that  we 
had   actually  no   defence,  and  might  be 
overrun   at   any  moment   by   a  force   of 
20,000  foreign   soldiers.       For  the  last 
forty  years  15,000,000?.  or  16,000,0002. 
a  year  had  been  voted  towards  the  defence 
of  the  country;    till  recently  wo  were  told 
that  the  country  was  never  in  a  better 
state  of  defence;  and  all  at  once  it  was 
said  wc  had  no  defence.     What  was  the 
real  fact  ?     At  this  moment  we  had  under 
pay  239,000  men.     A  document  on  the 
table  of  the  House  showed  that  there  wore 
in  this  country  150,000  men  in  arms,  and 
45,000  in  the  colonies — a  greater  amount 
of  armed  force  than  we  ever  had  before. 
He  would  state  of  what  this  force  con- 
sisted.    There  were   upwards  of  98,000 
regular  cavalry  and  infantry,  exclusive  of 
25,000  in  the  pay  and  cmploynicut  of  the 
East    India   Company,    11,347   artillery; 
13,600  yeomanry   cavalry.      [Laughter. 
He  hoped  they  were  as  good  as  a  loca 


militia,   with   fourteen    or    twenty*  eight 
days'    training.     Hon.  Gentlemen    might 
laugh ;  but  the  yeomanry  had  he]d  their 
heads  very  high  in  that  House.     There 
were  1,870  sappers  and  miners;  15,124 
enrolled  pensioners — a  force  which  he  held 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  militia,  regular  or 
local,  and  which,  commanded  by  hold  aiiA 
experienced  officers,  would  be  as  good  mm 
any  troops  they  could  possibly  ennn.    The 
royal  marines  he  put  down  at  11,621*  there 
were  9,000  or  10.000  belonging  to  the 
staff  of  the  militia;  and  the  dockyard  het- 
talions,  better  disciplined  than  any  militia 
could  be  to  great  guns  and  small  amie. 
There  were  12,000  police  in  Ireland,  equal 
certainly  to  any  militia  they  oould  haTO. 
Thus  there  were  195,000  men  paid  at  thif 
moment,   drilled,    ready  in    case   of   aa 
emergency;  and  who  dared  say  we  vere 
unprepared  ?     Gentlemen  seemed  to  have 
been  frighted  from  their  propriety  by  idle 
rumours.     There  certainly  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  hen.  Geut]eman  who   spoke 
last,  as  he  lived  near  Dovor.     Ha  depre- 
cated statements  of  this  nature,    which 
were  iu  effect  throwing  out  a  defiance  to  a 
country  with  whom  we   ought  to  be  at 
peace,  and  alarmed  those  in  this  country 
who  knew  no  better.     If  justice  were  done 
to  the  colonies,  most  of  the  colonial  garri- 
sons might  be  withdrawn,  and  thus  our 
means  of  defence  might  be  considerably 
increased.     With  150,000  men  in  arms  in 
this  country,  besides  39,000  seamen  and 
130  ships  of  war,  of  which  100  at  least 
might  be  on  our  shores,  who  would  lay 
that  there  was  any  great  fear  of  invasion  I 
The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  said 
that  in  fourteen  days  a  strong  foroe  might 
be  landed.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  denied   the 
possibility;  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  know 
better.     He  had  been  long  enough  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department  to  know 
everything  that  was  going  on.     Did  he  be- 
lieve that  France  could  prepare  an  army 
to  invade  this  country  without  his  having 
some  intimation  of  what  was  going  on  1 
We  were  well  prepared — ^better  prepared 
than  England  ever  was  before — to  rep^ 
such  an  attack.     He  should  like  to  know 
if  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
was  ready  to  join  such  a  body  as  the  Holy 
Alliance,  merely  from  fear  of  invasion,  and 
impose  on  us  one  more  an  enormous  debt  ? 
[**  Divide,  divide  !  "]   It  was  easy  for  hon. 
Members  to  cry  **  Divide;"  but  ho  begged 
to  remind  the  House  that,  if  they  hastily 
ran  into  such  extravagance  as  had  been 
shadowec^  forth  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
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Member  for  Tirerton,  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  regret  the  course  they 
had  taken,  and  they  would  find  as  a  con- 
sequence that  their  uncalled-for  expendi- 
ture stood  in  the  way  of  useful  and  indis- 
pensable measures  of  improvement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.   SIDNEY  HERBERT   said,  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  misuuderstood  the  observa- 
tions which  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  made 
on  a  previous  evening.     He  did  not  argue 
for  the  permanent  embodiment  of  the  mi- 
litia.    The  question  which  alone  they  had 
now  to  decide,  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  question  was,  whether,  when  a  reform 
of  the  Militia  Laws  was  contemplated,  we 
should  reform  the  whble  substance  of  those 
laws,  or  only  that  which  happened  to  be 
an  excrescence   and    an    addition.      The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
said  lie  was  willing  to  accept  amendments 
upon  his  proposition;  but  the  moment  an 
amendment  was  offered,   the  noble  Lord 
repudiated  it,  and  said,  ''  If  you  choose 
to  make  alterations,  you  must  take  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  measure  upon 
yourselves."    [Lord  John  Russell:  No, 
no!]     He   (Mr.   S.   Herbert)   would    not 
willingly  misrepresent  the  noble  Lord;  but 
he  apprehended  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
arguing  upon  a  proposal,  of  which  he  was 
cognisant,  and  of  which  the  House  was  ig- 
norant, which  had  possibly  been  made  in 
private  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton.  Of  that  the  House  knew  nothing. 
They  merely  saw  what  the  noble  Lord  had 
proposed  on  the  one   hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Member 
for  Tiverton.     That  Amendment  did  not 
propose  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  general  militia;  it  did  not  sub- 
stitute "general"  for  "local;"  it  merely 
proposed  to  omit  the  word  "  local,"  which 
did   confine    the   operations  of   the  Bill. 
Now,  in  dealing  with  a  subject  like  this, 
they  should  not  take  an  exceptional  but  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  question.     The 
noble  Lord  said,  there  were  many  evils 
connected  with  the  general  militia;  and  he 
expatiated  with  great  truth  on  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from   the   system  of 
ballot  and  substitutes;  but  he  said  that, 
besides  this  local  militia  which  I  propose 
to  give    you,   you    may  have  a   general 
militia  too.     Well,  if  this  general  militia 
is  to  be  had   in   addition  to   the   local, 
do  let  us  clear  away  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences which  attach  to  such  a  system, 
which  are  now  to  be  left  as  bad  as  ever, 


and  which  we  shall  have  in  addition  to  any 
inconveniences  which  may  result  from  the 
local  militia.  If  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  deal  with  the  general  militia  likewise, 
why  did  he  not  adopt  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
which  clears  the  ground,  opens  the  way, 
gives  him  a  larger  scope  on  which  to  worK, 
and  enables  him  to  deal  with  the  laws  upon 
a  simple  and  intelligible  basis.  He  (Mr.  S. 
Herbert)  founded  bis  whole  argument  the 
other  night,  not  upon  the  advantages  for 
embodying,  but  for  training  the  militia, 
upon  the  convenience  that  would  often  be 
felt  in  training  men  in  adjoining  counties, 
where  the  local  militia  might  not  be  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  constitute  a  body 
that  could  be  effectually  trained  by  itself; 
and  that  when  there  was  an  expectation  of 
a  war,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  move  the  militia  from  one  county 
to  another,  without,  in .  the  first  instance, 
having  to  embody  them.  After  admitting 
that  there  were  great  inconveniences  at* 
taching  to  the  Militia  Laws,  and  expres* 
sing  his  desire  to  remedy  them,  he  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert)  could  not  understand  why  the 
noble  Lord,  whilst  consenting  to  insert  the 
word  "consolidated,"  refused  to  omit  the 
word  "local."  The  field  would  then  be 
left  more  open,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  question. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  completely 
misunderstood  him.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
had  said  that  there  was  a  Bill  ready  upon 
this  subject,'  and  if  the  principle  of  that 
Bill  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  another  Bill  afterwards  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  militia.  But  with 
regard  to  the  measure  respecting  the 
local  militia,  they  had  that  measure  ready, 
whereas  the  other  Bill  had  never  been 
considered  in  detail.  It  would  take  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  to  consider  it,  and  there- 
fore he  had  asked  leave  to  bring  in  this 
Bill,  reserving  to  himself  power  to  bring 
in  the  other  one  at  a  future  period. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  with  re- 
spect to  the  danger  which  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  present  question,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  "  Babe  in 
the  Wood"  who  says,  "  Kill  him  again 
Walter,  such  a  villain  can't  be  too  dead." 
If  he  were  to  speak  till  midnight,  he  could 
not  better  explain  the  reasons  for  his  vote. 
He  must  vote  with  the  noble  Lord  below 
the  gangway,  because  be  went  the  fur- 
thest. It  had  been  his  ebaooe  to  be  off 
2  F  2 
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Boulogne  in  1804,  when  the  French  Ad- 
miral VilleneuTe  ought  to  hare  let  out  the 
French  flotilla  and  did  not;  and  he  re- 
membered the  meful  looks  they  used  to 
direct  to  the  westward  at  dajbreak,  ex- 
pecting to  see  twenty  or  thirty  sail  of  the 
Hne  coming  np  the  Channel,  when  to  the 
best  of  their  belief  there  were  not  abore 
ten  or  twelve  in  the  eastern  waters  to 
oppose  to  them.  In  those  days  the  worth 
of  the  regular  mDitia  was  felt,  and  ev-ery- 
body  knew  it  to  be  a  most  formidable  force; 
while  all  he  could  recollect  of  the  local 
militia,  without  meaning  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  anybody,  was  that  nobody  knew 
where  it  was.  There  were  laws  of  old 
standing  for  the  regular  militia,  which 
might  do  very  well  with  such  touches  of 
alteration  as  the  lapse  of  time  might  make 
necessary.  But  the  local  militia  was  never 
of  any  value  except  as  an  embryo  force; 
and  it  was  anything  but  an  embryo  force 
with  which  there  was  a  possibility  of  com- 
ing in  contact.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a 
force  of  400,000  men,  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible state  of  discipline  and  equipment. 
He  could  not  agree  with  a  much  valued 
friend  on  the  same  benches,  that  no  French 
officers  would  be  found  to  lead  this  force 
against  us,  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
There  was  not  an  officer  nor  a  Frenchman 
that  would  dare  to  refuse;  and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  that  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  French  generals,  no  long  time 
ago,  had  offered  himself  to  try  the  issue 
of  a  point  on  London.  The  French  had 
also  avowed  the  ground  on  which  they 
should  dispense  with  a  declaration  of 
war.  Our  fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge. 
That  subject  was  a  painful  one,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  to  be  more  explicit. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  for  making  the 
greatest  possible  preparation,  always  hop- 
ing that  we  should  be  disappointed  by  hav- 
ing no  enemv  to  meet. 

Ms.  FOX'  MAULE  said,  he  could  not 
let  the  opportunity  pass  without  making 
some  allusion  to  the  difference  between  the 
principles  involved  in  the  two  proposals 
before  the  House.  The  object  which  the 
Government  had  in  view  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bin  for  amending  the  laws  with 
respect  to  the  local  militia,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  providing  for  this  coun- 
try at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  a  manner 
the  least  burdensome  to  the  people  of  this 
countij,  a  force  which  could  most  speedily 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to 
protect  these  shores  in  case  ^  any  threat- 
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ened  or  actual  invasion.     Tar  tiie  lart 
or  five  years  that  had  been  the  prine^le 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  GovenoHBt 
was  directed,  namely,  the  estabfishaseBft  ef 
a  force,  similarly  constituted  to  the 
militia  of  former  days,  in  which  a 
proportion  of  the  population  should  be 
ed  to  the  use  of  arms,  at  a  moderate  £»- 
tance  from  their  places  of  resideiiee, 
ing  in  every  part  of  the  country  a 
able  force  for  the  defence  of  eadh  lociElj. 
It  might  be  all  veiy  wdl  to  di^iaimge  the 
local  militia — or  hon.  Gentlemen  w1m» 
liked  that  name  might  call  it  an 
reserve  if  they  pleased — bat  it 
branch  of  the  service  composed  of 
their  own  localities,  and  the  obyeet  of 
Government  was  to  inteffere  as  fittie 
possible  with  the  usual  avoeatioiis  of 
people.      But   the   r^dar  militia 
totfdly  different  thing;  and  he  was 
tinctly  opposed  to  having  the  r^olar 
litia  in  a  time  of  peace  as  he  would  be  to 
the  addition  of  50,000  men  to  < 
Army.     Perhaps  hon.  Gentlemen  did 
know  what  the  compulsonr  powers  ef 
Militia  Act  were.     They  compdled  a 
to  serve  either  by  ballot  or  substitate, 
dered  him  liable  to  be  taken  ham  Ids  &- 
mily,  and  carried  to  any  part  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom,  destroying,  it  might  be,  aD  hm 
settlements  in  life,  and  intermptin^  bis 
usual   employment  for  seven  years.      It 
might  be  that  he  was  called  out  in  dm 
year  in  which  he  was  drawn;  and  evety 
precaution  might  be  taken  to  secnre  tbat 
the  man  should  be  single  and  »ilboni  in- 
cumbrance.     Well,  he  was    drilled    Ibr 
twenty-eight  days  of  the  year  in  wbi^  be 
was  drawn,  and  then  returned  bone.  Was 
he  married  meantime,  then,  periiaps,  Ibe 
next  year  he  was  embodied,  and  left  bis 
wife  and  perhaps  a  £unily  behind  cbaige>- 
able  to  the  parish.     How  would  tbe 
try  gentlemen  like    to    find 
chargeable  with  all  the  expense  of 
taining  the  wives  and  funilities  of  a  nufitia 
which  was  made  to  serve  as  an  embo£ed 
force  in  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  ?      Such   a  coune,  be 
should  only  be  resorted  to  during 
of  urgent   necessity  in  war.     But 
you  take  the  alternative  of  am  ing  br 
substitutes,    where  would  the    sabsdtnte 
be   after  havin«;  served  the  first  twcntr- 
eight   days    at  drill?     Where  wonld   be 
be  next  year  ?      His  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count  Palmerston)  said  all  England 
not  composed  of  cheats,  and  they 
not  to  suppose  that  tiM  men  who 
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stitutes  would  not  be  honest  enough  to  re- 
appear to  fulfil  their  bargain.  He  (Mr. 
F.  Maulo)  did  not  fancy  that  all  England 
was  composed  of  cheats,  but  he  had  his 
opinion,  that  the  persons  purchased  to 
serve  as  substitutes  were  very  great  cheats, 
and  in  composing  a  militia  in  time  of  peace 
of  substitutes,  they  would  be  training  te 
arms  the  lowest  scum  of  the  population. 
To  be  sure,  if  embodied  in  the  time  of  war, 
and  taken  into  barracks,  and  subject  to 
constant  duty  under  all  the  restraints  of 
the  Mutiny  Act,  these  men  might  be  made 
as  good  soldiers  as  any,  probably;  but  if 
they  took  substitutes  in  time  of  peace, 
they  would  get  a  class  of  persons  who 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  whose  services  could  not  be  ob- 
tained when  they  were  wanted.  He  wish- 
ed to  see  established  a  force — call  it  by 
any  name  you  please — which  should  be 
trained  for  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
which  should  by  degrees  amount  to  a  large 
and  extensive  force,  which  might,  like  the 
yeomanry,  with  a  very  trifling  drill,  be 
made  effective  for  all  purposes  to  which 
raw  levies  could  be  put.  Such  a  force, 
too,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  our  regular  Army,  in 
the  case  of  any  war  breaking  out.  If  we 
had  120,000  men  thus  drilled  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  paraded  with  a  military 
spirit,  it  would  only  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  bounty  which  we  chose  to  offer, 
whether  we  could  not  get  many  thousands 
of  them  to  join  the  regular  Army,  or  the 
general  militia,  when  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  extend  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  Local  Militia  Act  was  never 
extended  to  Ireland.  Such  was  the  ob- 
jection to  the  system  of  the  ballot,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ireland,  that  it  had  never  been  put 
in  force  in  that  country.  But  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  adopting 
the  same  system  of  arming  the  population 
of  that  country  for  the  protection  of  its 
shores  by  a  volunteer  corps,  as  was  adopted 
at  a  former  period.  He  would  say  to  hon. 
Gentlemen,  Beware  how,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
without  absolute  necessity,  you  give  any 
Government  the  power  of  embodying  a 
regular  militia.  They  will  find  a  burden 
hanging  round  their  necks  infinitely  hea- 
vier than  they  will  be  inclined  to  bear;  and 
if  they  do  impose  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  the  obligation  of  a  regular  militia 
service  in  a  time  of  peace,  they  will  com- 
mit one  of  the  most  unpopular  acts  that 
ever  was  undertaken  by  any  House  of 
Commons. 
Mr.  CHARTERIS  said,  he  intended  to 


vote  with  the  Government,  because  he  had 
heard  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion which  led  him  to  believe  he  should  be 
justified  in  voting  in  a  manner  which  should 
prevent  the  Government  from  bringing  in 
this  Bill.  That  would  be  a  most  unusual 
course.  After  the  Bill  was  brought  in, 
the  responsibility  of  the  measure  would 
rest  with  the  Government,  and  the  House 
might  then  either  reject  or  amend  it. 

Question,  •*  That  the  words  *  and  consoli- 
date '  be  there  inserted, "  put,  a,nd  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  Question,  by  leaving  out  the 
word  **  local.*' 

Question  put,  **  That  ,the  word  '  local ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  125;  Noes 
136 :  Majority  11. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Greene,  T. 

Alcock,  T.  Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Anson,  hon.  G.  Grey,  R.  W. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T.  Hall,  Sir  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T.    Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Barrington,  Visct.  Harcourt,  G.  G. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Harris,  R. 

Bellew,  R.  M.  Hastie,  A. 

Berkeley,  Adm.  Hastie,  A. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G.  Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Bernal,  R.  Hindley,  C. 

BetheU,  R.  Howard.  Lord  E. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B.  Howard,  P.  H. 

^lackstone,  W.  S.  Hume,  J. 

Blewitt,  R.  J.  Hutt,  W. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P.  Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Boyle,  hon.  Col.  Kershaw,  J. 

Brocklehurst,  J.  Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Brockman,  E.  D.  Lewis,  G.  C. 

Brotherton,  J.  Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 

Brown,  W.  Matheson,  A. 

Charteris,  hon.  F.  Matheson,  Col. 

Clay,  J.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Clay,  Sir  W.  Milligan,  R. 
Cockburn,  Sir  A.  J.  E.      Milner,  W.  M.  E. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F.  Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G.  Mowatt,  F. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Norreys,  Lord 
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Dunne,  Col. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Laws 
respecting  the  Militia  ordered. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  eon* 
sider  that  the  Vote  to  which  the  House 
has  just  come,  is  tantamount  to  a  refusal 
to  allow  the  Government  to  hring  in  the 
Bill  which  they  have  prepared.  It  is  a 
Bill  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  countrj, 
and,  as  such,  a  Bill  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  country.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
consent  to  assume  the  further  responri- 
hility  of  the  Bill  with  an  alteration  in  ita 
title  which  I  consider  ohjectionahle.  I  in* 
tend,  therefore,  to  relieve  myself  of  all  far- 
ther responsibility  with  regard  to  it,  and 
shall  leave  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  one 
else  who  wishes,  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir, I  can- 
not help  expressing  mv  extreme  surprise 
at  such  an  abdication  by  the  Government 
of  their  proper  functions  in  this  House. 
I  presume,  it  was  not  without  full  delibera- 
tion that  the  Government  deemed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the 
better  defence  of  the  realm.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  majori^ 
of  the  House  and  the  Government  has 
been,  whether  that  measure  shall  be  found- 
ed upon  the  Act  of  the  42nd  Oeo.  III. 
or  the  Act  of  the  58th  Geo.  III.— whe- 
ther it  shall  be  founded  upon  the  system 
of  a  regular  militia  or  of  a  local  militia. 
The  noble  Lord  has  stated  by  his  ex- 
planations this  evening  that  his  measure 
was  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  regular  militia,  that  it  appeared  to 
me — and  it  has  also  appeared  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House — that  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  common  sense,  I  may  say,  to  re- 
tain the  word  *'  local  *'  in  a  measure  which, 
in  fact,  with  one  exception,  was  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  regular  militia. 
The  noble  Lord  has  admitted  substitutes^ 
which  the  Local  Militia  Act  forbids,  al- 
though we  have  indeed  heard  a  very  elo- 
quent exposition  of  the  objections  to  those 
substitutes.  The  noble  Lord  stated  that 
his  plan  would  admit  of  substitutes,  like 
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the  regular  tnilitia;  be  stated  that  his  plan 
would  admit  of  the  force  being  called  out 
and  embodied  in  case  of  war  like  the 
regular  militia ;  and  he  admitted  —  if  I 
understood  the  noble  Lord  rightly— that 
in  case  of  war  it  might  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,,  like  the  regular 
militia.  The  only  remaining  difference 
between  us  is  as  to  the  period  during 
which  the  force  so  called  out  shall'  be 
liable  to  remain  embodied  ;  and  I  ask,  if 
that  is  the  caso,  is  it  fitting  that  the 
GoTemment  should  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty — that  they  should 
throw  up,  on  account  of  a  verbal  inci- 
dental alteration  of  their  plan,  a  measure 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  proposed 
unless  they  thought  that  it  was  really 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  have  to  inform  the 
House  that  at  present  there  is  no  question 
before  it. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  after 
what  the  noble  Lord  has  said,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
The  noble  Lord  says  that  the  measure 
which  I  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
again  this  evening,  was  so  nearly  similar 
to  the  plan  which  he  himself  proposed  for 
restoring  and  establishing  the  militia,  that 
he  wonders  I  should  throw  up  the  Bill. 
Now  if  that  were  the  case,  I  own  I  should 
think  it  a  most  unprecedented  course,  that, 
because  of  some  difference  on  minor  points 
with  regard  to  this  Bill,  therefore  a  majo- 
rity of  this  House  should  alter  the  words 
of  the  title  of  this  Bill,  thereby  implying 
that  a  very  great  change  is  intended.  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  were  now  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  on  the  principles  of  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  decided,  when  that  Bill  was 
printed  I  should  be  told,  that  is  not  the 
Bill  which  the  noble  Lord  intended,  and 
other  provisions  must  be  introduced.  Sir, 
is  that  a  position  for  a  Government  to  hold  ? 
I  think  I  made  a  great  admission  when  1 1 
said  that,  with  regard  to  all  the  details  of ' 
this  Bill,  when  it  was  before  the  House,  I 
should  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  amend- 
ments; I  should  be  ready  even  to  submit 
it  to  a  Select  Committee  for  further  consid- 
eration. But  if  I  am  to  be  stopped  at  the 
threshold — if  I  am  to  bo  told  at  the  com- 
mencement that  this  House  has  no  confi- 
dence in  us — then,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  go  on  with  this  measure  [Cheers],  I 
hear  hon.  Gentlemen  cheer  that  observa- 
tion, thereby  implying  clearly  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  wrong  in  what  he  said,  and 
that  it  was  intended,  by  this  Vote,  and  by 


ptitting  the  Government  in  a  minority  in 
times  of  serious  import,  and  with  regard 
to  a  serious  question,  to  show  that  a  ma'* 
jority  of  this  House  had  not  confidence 
in  the  existing  Administration.  I  must 
therefore.  Sir,  conclude  by  moving  that 
Mr.  Bernal  and  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston 
be  ordered  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Bernal  and  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  Bill." 

Sir  B.  hall  :  I  was  one  of  those  who 
gave  my  vote,  and  my  cordial  vote,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  I 
think  the  course  that  was  pursued  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  sits 
below  me  was  uncalled  for  and  unprece- 
dented; and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
House,  to  have  allowed  ray  noble  Friend 
to  introduce  this  Bill.  But,  having  sup- 
ported my  noble  Friend  on  this  occasion,  I 
cannot  go  along  with  him  further.  I  gave 
my  vote  in  favour  of  my  noble  Friend;  but 
I  intended  to  give  my  vote  in  the  future 
stages  of  the  Bill  in  conjunction  with  mj 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  has  come  to,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  have  called  on  the  noble 
Lord  below  me  to  bring  in  this  Bill.  He 
has  stated  to  the  House  that  we  require  a 
mititia — he  has  stated,  as  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  we  require  a  further  de- 
fence. I  do  not  agree  with  him  there;  but 
I  think,  if  the  noble  Lord  states  to  this 
House  that  we  do  require  defence,  he 
ought  either  to  give  up  the  situation  he 
holds  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  pro- 
ceed with  this  measure,  and  I  hope  the 
conclusion  my  noble  Friend  will  come  to  is 
this — that  he  will  at  once  give  up  office; 
and  when  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bradford  say  she  has  the  great- 
est horror  of  a  foreign  force  landing  in  this 
country,  but  that  he  has  a  still  greater 
horror  of  a  Protectionist  Government  com- 
ing into  power,  I  say  that  I  have  no  such 
horror.  We  shall  see  them  try  their  hand 
at  government;  and  I  hope  my  noble 
Friend,  after  the  decision  that  has  been 
come  to,  will  not  merely  abandon  the  Bill, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  that  has 
been  carried  against  him,  will  take  that 
constitutional  course  which  he  has  always 
taken,  and  at  once  intimate  his  desire  no 
longer  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  merely 
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rise  to  say  that  I  thought  I  had  made  mj 
meaDing  sufficiently  plain.  I  stated  that 
I  took  it  for  granted,  from  the  result  of 
this  Vote,  that  the  Ministers  no  longer 
possessed  the  confidence  of  this  House; 
•  and  the  result  of  Ministers  no  longer  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  this  House  will 
be  that  the  usual  course  will  follow.  You 
said.  Sir,  a  little  time  ago,  that  there  was 
no  Motion  before  the  House,  when  I  moved 
that  Mr.  Bemal  and  Lord  Palmerston  be 
ordered  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  impose  that  responsibility 
upon  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  now  beg  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdrawn, 

DIFFERENTUL  DUES  ACTS. 

Order  for  Committee  read;  House  in 
Committee. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  rose  to 
move  a  Resolution,  that  a  Bill  be  brought 
in  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  abolish,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  differential  duties 
on  foreign  ships.  By  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stood,  treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
foreign  countries,  must  be  signed  before 
terms  of  reciprocity  could  be  granted. 
Now  they  had  long  been  in  communication 
with  the  Government  of  Spain  upon  this 
subject,  with  regard  to  which  many  just 
complaints  had  been  made  by  our  mer- 
chants, that  English  ships  were  not  put 
on  the  same  footing  in  their  ports  as 
Spanish  ships  in  our  ports.  The  Spanish 
Government  had  all  along  said  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  English  laws;  that 
they  were  willing  to  agree  to  terms  of 
reciprocity,  but  that  they  would  not  enter 
into  any  Treaty.  Of  late  a  diplomatic 
convention  had  been  entered  into  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Government  proposed  to 
be  allowed  by  this  measure  to  make  the 
agreement  with  them  without  a  Treaty. 
He  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  state  that 
this  was  not  the  first  occasion  when  incon- 
veniences had  arisen  out  of  the  existing 
Act.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  South 
American  States  made  the  same  difficulty, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  obvious  to  the 
House  that  the  meaning  of  the  Act  would 
be  carried  out  if  the  advantages  of  reci- 
procity were  allowed  wherever  Her  Ma- 
jesty received  satisfactory  evidence  that 
our  ships  were  treated  in  foreign  ports  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  ships  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  he  understood 
this  measure  to  be  one  of  form,  and  not  of 
substance;  that  it  was  to  do  for  Spain, 
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under  a  Conventiony  what  the  Act  reqmrBd 
to  be  done  by  Treaty.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  seemg  that  the  BUI  was 
only  a  question  of  form,  he  had  no  objee- 
tion  to  accede  to  the  propositioii  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  begged-  to  stele, 
that  the  Bill  was  not  to  be  confined  to 
Spam,  but  extended  to  other  countries  m 
similar  circumstances. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  it  was  right  tins 
Bill  should  pass,  but  he  complained  ihat 
this  reciprocity  convention  would  throw 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fond  a  sum  of  from 
30.000^  to  40,000^.,  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  by  Spain.  He  thought  they' 
ought  to  take  some  steps  to  free  themsdres 
from  this  charge. 

"  JUtobwdn-Thht  the  Cludrmaii  be  direetad  to 
move  the  House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  m 
a  Bill  to  enable  Her  Majestj  to  abolish  otherwise 
than  by  Treaty  on  oondition  of  Bedproeity  Difl»- 
rential  Duties  on  Foreign  Ships." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported: — ^Bill  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Labonchere  and  Mr. 
Comewall  Lewis. 

COLONUL  ECOLESUSTICAL  LAWS. 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Hoiiae  in 
Committee. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  rose  to 
move  a  preliminary  resolution,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  lay  on  the  table  a  Bill,  as 
to  the  principles  of  which  he  did  not  appre- 
hend there  would  be  any  objections.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  he  would  not 
persevere  even  in  taking  this  preliminary 
step,  if  he  thought  the  Bill  was  likely  to 
give  rise  to  any  objection.  He  did  not  see 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  in  the  House,  but  he  had  been 
careful  to  communicate  with  him,  and  the 
Bill  had  obtained  his  approbation.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  simply  to  relieTO' 
members  of  the  Church  in  commnnion 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colo- 
nies from  certain  supposed  legal  disabil- 
ities, which  prevented  them  from  taking 
those  measures  for  the  local  management 
of  their  own  affairs  that  other  religions  bo- 
dies in  the  Colonies  were  in  the  habit  of 
exercising.  He  did  not  mean  to  giro 
them  any  legislative  power;  he  did  not 
propose  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
colonial  legislatures  doing  whatever  they 
thought  fit;  he  only  proposed  to  relieve 
them  from  that  which  all  must  admit  was 
most  desirable — that  was  to  relieve  them 
from  certain  difficulties  which  arose  from 
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the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country,  con- 
cerning which  douhts  existed  whether  it 
extended  to  the  Colonies,  and  out  of  which 
douhts  had  arisen  great  practical  confusion 
and  inconvenience. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  looked  upon  all 
these  matters  with  great  jealousy,  for  he 
was  against  interference  with  the  religious 
matters  in  the  Colonies  at  all;  hut  if  he 
understood  the  explanations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rightly,  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  Colonies  from  regulating  their 
own  affairs.  With  that  understanding  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's observation  was  strictly  correct, 
or  rather,  he  might  have  gone  further,  for 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the 
Colonies  to  settle  their  own  affairs — that 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Colony 
should  be  locally  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  civil  affairs  were  locally  man- 
aged. 

"  Resolved — That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  relieve  Bishops  in  the  Colonies  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  in  communion  with  them,  in 
respect  to  legal  doubts  or  disabilities  affecting  the 
management  of  their  Church  a&irs." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported: — Bill  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Oswald. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  February  23,  1852. 

MiNUTBS.j     Public  Bill. — 1'  Drainage  and  Em- 
bankment of  Lands. 

COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 

BILL— Explanation. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  taken 
into  consideration  certain  suggestions  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  some  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friends  with  respect  to 
the  County  Courts  further  Extension  Bill, 
and  having  also  had  some  communication 
with  County  Court  Judges,  he  was  happy 
to  say  he  thought  they  had  been  enabled 
to  frame  a  clause  which  would  meet  the 
difficulty  pointed  out  by  a  noble  Friend  of 
his,  without  falling  into  any  other  difficulty, 
on  the  important  subject  of  costs.  The 
ninth  clause  of  the  Bill  had  been  by  some 
thought  to  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  not 


really  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  frame  a  different  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  he 
would  propose  a  clause  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty that  had  arisen  on  this  important 
question. 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :  My 
Lords,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  which  stands 
for  Friday  next,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  be  discharged.  My 
Lords,  in  making  that  Motion,  your  Lord- 
ships will  readily  anticipate  that  the  ground 
on  which  I  make  it  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  already  known  to  all  of  your  Lord- 
ships, namely,  that  all  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Ministers  hold  office  only  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  appointed.  My 
Lords,  in  making  this  announcement,  I 
certainly  am  most  anxious  to  make  no 
observation  whatever  calculated  to  excite 
any  difference  of  opinion,  or  even  to  pro- 
voke any  sort  of  discussion.  I  should  wish 
so  to  abstain  under  any  circumstances,  but 
more  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  noble 
Earl — a  noble  and  much  valued  friend  of 
mine  in  all  times,  though  a  political  oppo- 
nent— from  whom  I  have  within  the  last 
hour  heard  that  he  has  accepted  office,  and 
is  engaged  in  forming  a  new  Administra- 
tion— a  task  in  which,  although  it  is  im- 
?ossible  for  me  to  give  him  any  assistance, 
am  sure  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
create  in  his  path,  were  it  even  in  my 
power,  the  slightest  shade  of  impediment. 
I  will  say  that  it  is  not  my  wish  to  offer 
any  obstruction  to  the  formation  of  that  or 
any  other  Administration  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances;  for  we  have  been  of 
late  daily  informed  that,  independent  of 
that  Administration  which  is  now  being 
formed,  there  are  iconcealed  in  this  country 
many  anonymous  Administrations — equally 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
conducting  Her  Majesty's  affairs,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  modest  to  make  their 
names  known,  as  well  as  their  pretensions. 
I  have  before  this  stated  my  opinion — and 
every  hour's  reflection  since  has  confirmed 
that  opinion — that  the  retention  of  office 
and  the  prolongation  of  official  existence 
by  a  Government  which  does  not  obtain 
that  amount  and  steadiness  of  support 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  con- 
duct with  efficiency  the  Queen's  affairs, 
not  only  ceases  to  be  a  good,  but  be- 
comes productive  of  evil  to  the  country. 
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Therefore,  my  Lords,  the  very  moment  I 
was  apprised  by  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Gorernment,  on  Saturday 
morning,  that  in  consequence  of  what  had 
passed  the  night  before,  he  was  disposed 
without  further  delay  to  resign  into  Her 
Majesty's  hands  the  trust  that  She  had 
confided  to  him,  1  instantly  signified  my 
entire  acquiescence  in,  and  approbation  of, 
that  course  being  adopted;  and  I  am  au- 
thorised to  state  that  when  it  was  subse- 
quently communicated  on  the  same  day  to 
the  rest  of  my  Colleagues,  they  unani- 
mously and  unliesitatingly  concurred  in 
that  opinion.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know 
that  on  this  subject  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  say  more.  What  I  hare  said  I  have 
said  on  behalf  of  the  Government  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  Colleagues  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  and  happiness  to  act;  but,  my 
Lords,  considering  the  position  in  which  I 
feel  myself  to  stand,  and  considering  that 
it  is,  I  will  say  most  improbable — I  ought 
perhaps  to  use  a  stronger  word — that  I 
shonla  again  under  any  circumstances  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  from  this  bench,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  upon 
that  part  of  the  communication  I  have  to 
make  to  your  Lordships.  My  Lords,  al- 
though as  long  as  I  have  life  and  health 
for  it,  I  shall  consider  it  a  duty  not  to  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
House  upon  the  great  impending  questions 
in  times  most  eventful,  and  which  I  am 
afraid  will  long  continue  to  be  eventful, 
although  I  may,  in  discharge  of  that  duty, 
take  some  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
most  momentous  interest,  and  upon  one  of 
those  questions  if  it  should  come  hereafter 
to  bo  presented  to  your  Lordships — it  will 
be  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  give  my 
opinion  on  that  question  to  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  unbiassed  and  untrammelled 
by  any  official  relations;  nevertheless, whilst 
attending  for  such  objects,  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  I  may  reasonably 
dispense  with  a  constant,  or,  if  I  may  use 
tho  expression  in  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion I  have  held  for  several  years  past,  a 
compulsory  attendance  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House.  With  that  feeling  I 
cannot  sit  down  on  this  occasion  without, 
in  the  first  place,  thanking  all  my  noble 
Friends  whom  I  now  see  sitting  around 
me — both  personal  and  political — for  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  that  support  which 
from  them  I  have  constantly  experienced. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  must  also  add  that  I  shall 
quit  this  House  deeply  indebted   to  the 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 


House  at  larffe,  and  to  the  great  major- 
ity— indeed,  I  will  say  to  all  the  noble 
Lords  opposite — for  the  invariable  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  and  forbearance  which  each 
and  every  of  them  have  displayed  towards 
me.  It  has  been  my  lot — and  I  hope  it 
will  always  continue  to  be  my  lot — ^to 
see  during  that  time  generally  obserted 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  House  that 
absence  of  all  violence  of  temper,  that 
absence  of  all  acrimony  of  feeling,  whiek 
I  am  sure  is  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  your  Lordships'  House.  If  I  hare  in 
any  degree  assisted  to  maintain  it,  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  constant  satisfaction, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  it  is  by  obserring 
that  course  and  thus  characterising  your 
proceedings,  your  Lordships  will  best  moun- 
tain that  authority  in  the  country  which  yon 
derive  from  its  constitution;  an  authority 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  all  the 
sane  part  of  this  country  you  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy.  I  say  of  the  sane  part  of 
this  country,  because  all  that  portion  at  least 
of  the  public  has  had  occasion  within  the 
last  few  years  to  see  that  there  is  no 
country  with  institutions  more  or  less  si- 
milar  to  those  which  give  your  Lordships 
a  place  here,  and  where  these  institntions 
have  been  hastily  abolished,  in  whioh  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  has  not  been 
found  most  desirable  to  reconstruct  them, 
but  in  which  it  has  not  been  at  the  same 
time  found  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
destroy  than  to  create.  I  entertain  the 
most  ardent  hope  that  under  whatever  Go- 
vernment this  country  is  plaoed,  your  Lord- 
ships will  continue  to  maintain  a  course 
which  entitles  you  to  the  respect  of  the 
country.  I  am  confident  that  by  deserv- 
ing that  respect  you  will  continue  to  ob- 
tain it.  My  Lords,  having  ventured  to  say 
this  much  in  statiuff  to  you  the  situation 
in  which  I  now  find  myself,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  to 
your  Lordships  that,  on  rising  to-night  (if 
I  hear  of  no  objection  to  it),  the  House 
shall  adjourn  till  Friday.  After  the  com- 
munication I  have  had  from  the  noble  Earl, 
and  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  this  course;  but  if  there  be  any 
judicial  business,  or  any  business  of  an  or- 
dinary character  that  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  attend  to,  I  conceive  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  your  Lordships  adjourn- 
ing from  day  to  day,  with  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding that  until  Friday  next  no  pub- 
lic business  shall  be  transacted.  I  do  not 
make  my  Motion  at  present  until  I  hear 
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whether  there  is  any  ohjeotion  to  the  course 
I  propose  to  take. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  though  it  may  appear  uuhecoming 
in  me  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  conviction  that,  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  we  feel  both  pride  and  plea- 
sure at  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Marquess  has  addressed  your  Lordships. 
We  cannot  but  feel  pride  and  pleasure 
when  the  noble  Marquess  has  told  us  that 
on  both  Bides  of  the  House,  during  the 
political  contests  which  have  raged,  he  has 
witnessed  a  desire  to  give  neither  pain  nor 
offence,  and  that  those  constant  examples 
of  courtesy  and  dignity  have  been  given  by 
your  Lordships  which  are  so  becoming  and 
necessary  in  every  Member  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  I  am  sure  I  can  on  the 
other  side  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  other  than  a  similar  example  of 
courtesy  and  dignity  displayed  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  I  trust  that  the  words  which 
the  noble  Marquess  has  spoken  to-day 
will  long  be  remembered  by  your  Lord- 
ships, as  coming,  I  think,  from  the  highest 
authority  in  this  House,  both  in  expe- 
rience, in  dignity  of  bearing,  and  in  cour- 
tesy of  manner.  In  times  of  difficulty, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  exciting  questions, 
I  trust  his  words  will  be  remembered,  not 
only  by  those  who  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience as  the  noble  Marquess,  but  also 
by  my  younger  Friends  behind  me,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  good  can 
arise  from  the  words  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  spoken  to-night.  I  have  only 
to  hope  that  if  the  course  of  events  should 
prevent  the  noble  Marquess  from  again 
occupying  the  bench  on  which  he  is  now 
sitting,  we  shall  not,  at  all  events  for  many 
years,  lose  the  great,  the  valuable,  and  the 
important  assistance  which  he  is  capable  of 
giving  us  in  our  deliberations,  and  that  he 
will  long  continue  to  afford  us,  in  this  de- 
liberative assembly,  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice, and  the  valuable  examples  of  his 
virtues  and  of  his  eloquence. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  of  course, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be 
quite  improper  that  their  Lordships  should 
consider  any  question  of  a  party  or  politi- 
cal nature ;  but  there  was  a  Bill  about 
going  before  Committee,  for  improving  the 
Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
which  men  of  all  political  parties  supported. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that  that  Bill 
should  pass,  because  the  day  was  fixed  for 


its  coming  into  operation  in  the  Bill  itself, 
namely,  the  15th  of  April,  the  first  day  of 
next  term.  He  begged  therefore  to  move 
that  the  Committee  on  that  Bill  might 
meet  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of 
the  House,  and  that  proposition  would  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  objected 
to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  Bill  was  of  importance,  involv« 
ing  questions  of  vast  interest,  and  he  could 
not  therefore  accede  to  the  Motion. 

Lord  CAMPBELL:  After  the  obser- 
vation of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  I 
shall  withdraw  my  Motion. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  As 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Camp- 
bell) has  yielded  to  the  objection  of  my 
noble  and  learaed  Friend  on  the  woolsack, 
I  beg  to  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn  until  Friday. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


>  ^»^^^^^^^^^^l»V»M 
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Mixt7TBs.]     New  Member  Sworn. — John  Isaac 
Heard,  Esq.,  for  Eaiisale. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  would  re- 
member that  last  year  he  asked  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  bring  to  England  the  obelisk 
known  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Neer 
die,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  late 
Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  George 
IV.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pasha 
signifying  the  pleasure  of  George  IV.  to 
accept  his  present.  A  promise  was  made 
that  inquiries  should  be  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain tbe  best  means  of  transmitting  the 
obelisk  to  England.  At  the  request  of 
several  persons  who  were  very  anxious  to 
have  the  obelisk  brought  to  England,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  any  steps  had  been 
taken  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  begged  to  say  that  last 
year  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Government 
as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  and  also  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  remove  it  to  this  country. 
The  answer  received  to  that  question,  from 
the  parties  best  qualified  to  give  it,  was, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while 
incurring  the  expense  and  trouble  of  bring- 
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ii]g  the  obeliek  to  Hogland.  But  upon  this  tance  through  the  House  of  Lords,  vhere 
poiiiC  Uic  Ooverument  had  not  yet  oonie  to  a  Ministry  composed  of  the  party  to  which 
a  decifiioii.  I   hetong  does  not  usually  command  the 

Mu.  II I'M K   feaid,  that   the  expense  of ■  support  of   a  majority.     Sir,  as   I  hare 

saiu  I  do  not  wish  to  recur  to  past  events, 
or  indeed  to  dwell  upon  anything  which 
may  raise  a  difference  of  opinion  now  in 
this  House.  As  to  the  future,  I  shall  only 
say  that  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose, 
out  of  office,  as  I  have  opposed  in  office,  any 
restoration  of  the  duties  on  com,  whether 
under  the  name  of  protection  or  of  re- 
venue. That  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  sup- 
port au  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  those 
who  are  fittcil  to  exercise  the  franchise  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  helienng  as  I 
do  that  such  an  extension  will  add  strength 
and  solidity  to  our  Parliamentary  system. 
1  will  say  further  that  I  shall  always  use 
the  little  influence  that  I  may  possess,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hlessings  of  peace. 
1  have  only  further  to  say  that,  since  I 
came  into  the  House,  I  have  had  a  com- 


rcuiovul  would  not  exceed  lO,OOu/. 

Ut.SliiNATION  OF   TJIE  MINISTRY. 

LoKii  J  OIIN  KUSShlLL  rose  and  spoke 
as  f</llows  : — Mr.  Sneaker; — Sir,  after  the 
occurrences  uf  la^t  Friday  night  the  House 
will  he  prepared  for  the  anuouncemout  1 
have  now  to  make.  At  a  meeting  of  Her 
Mujeaty's  servants  on  Saturday  wo  con- 
sidered what  courbO  it  was  iucumhent  on 
Ub  to  puraue.  It  appeared  to  us  that  it 
was  iuipossihic  for  us  to  carry  on  satisfac- 
torily the  husiness  of  the  Government  in 
this  House  after  the  event  of  the  preceding 
night.  Wu  considered  the  alternative  of 
advibiug  Her  Majesty  to  use  Her  preroga- 
tive to  dissolve  Parliament.  But  we  con- 
ceived that  there  were  such  grave  objections 
to  such  a  course,  that  we  declined  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  take  that  »tep.  We  therefore  {  nmnication  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  stat- 
deteriiiiiied,  promptly  and  humbly,  to  lay  ,  ing  that  it  is  his  wish,  for  the  conyenienco 
our  resigitatious  before  Her  Majesty,  which  ;  of  the  official  arrangements  which  he  has 
I  accoiilingly  did  on  the  same  afternoon,  been  charged  to  make  by  Her  Majesty, 
Her  Majctty  was  graciously  pleased  to  ac-  that  this  House  should  adjourn  till  Friday 
cept  our  re.-)ig nations,  and  has  since  sent  -  next.  In  compliance  with  that  wish,  and 
for  the  tlurl  of  Derby,  who,  1  understand,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  conye- 
has  unilei  taken  the  ta.'ik  of  forming  a  Go-  \  nience,  1,  therefore,  now  move  that  this 
veinutunt.  And,  therefore,  we  now  only'  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Friday 
hold    otlice    until   our    successors    arc   ap-    next. 

pointed  by  Her  Majesty.  Sir,  after  this,-  Mu.  HUME  said,  it  was  only  fit  and 
ntuleniirnt,  1  do  not  wish  to  recur  to  the!  proper  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
vaiiiiu)  event.)  >\liich  have  taken  place  |  the  formatiou  of  the  Ministry  should  haye 
,\\\u:\:  tilt)  coitiitif.ncemenl  of  the  Sca.^ion,  tinie  to  make  their  arrangements.  What 
and  which  iiia^  foim,  perhaps,  the  suhjecl .  ho  rose  for  was  simply  to  express  a  hope 
of  di>liiiUi  )ii-.j4<«tt(-r.  I»ut,  Sir,  1  caniiut  i  that  tiio  House,  when  it  met  on  Friday 
ciiitr.luilt:  »h.iL  1  hiivo  to  :-.a^>  wn  this  t»cca  j  ne.\t,  would  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
iiiiiii.  kviihiniL  I- tpiii.tiiii;;  lu^v  :ini-cio  thauki  iii^  tVom  the  new  Ministry  an  explanation 
til  Lh'ii'.  )ii>ii.  (<(  iiilt  i>ii  II  who  have  ..up  ol  the  policy  on  which  they  proposed  to 
|Miili>l  Itrj  \liij>.>l>'s  (iovi.i  nuti-iil,  .uul  I  i-aii  >  on  tiie  (iovernmeut.  He  said  this 
»vh"  •hiiiii;'.  ii|iv..imI')  ••!  iivo  s  lai  i,  huvi;  hecause  lie  had  heard  a  rumour  that  it  was 
I  ii'itih.il  UP.  In  iii.iiiiii  'k  iiiiiili-it  to  whicli,  iMicndeil  tiuil  that  House  should  not  haye 
I  iitii  it  • 'iiiti .. ..  t  »wi .  iiiht-i  vn-)i'  loi.illy  111!  ilic  opportunity  of  meetiug  again.  For 
i.'iii.il  lla.iii,^  iii<  II  I  >>iiliiltwiri-.  iii.l  hiu  him..eli.  he  was  not  wedded  to  party.  If 
ill.;  h.i't  III-.  .fcl«.iui..i;.;!-.  <•)  thru  .)Uppi»i I,  1  (iiL-y  hruu^hi  in  ;;ood  measures  he  should 
h.i^i.  h' '  II  •iiilili  li,  iliiiiit^;,  iIiilI  piiioil,  so  I  -luppurl  tiiem,  and  if  they  brought  in  bad 
to  i.iiiiiliK.i  .iit.iii  ,,  liiiii.  t.o  .li.ill  iii»i  l<'a\i*.  iiKM..mc.-i  he  should  Oppose  them.  He  was 
ilii  III,  li-nf,  III  'lit,     11. kt  iiLiinh  "t  <Mii  ilo     Hot  wedded  to  either  party,  but  was   the 


nil, ..III.  'ii    >iui     l<iii.i;<.ti    M  liiliiiii).   111  ik    .iluik 
liiiii  III     II  ill!  h   \i'.  II-  >  li   III      .lI-    .ill    iijhiiiiiiil. 
I    (I  i'<K   liiilni  I    In    .'if,    iiiMi    It  .iiiii'L    lo    iiiii' 
uT   lo  )'  t    iilli.ijiiji    I    t-i    wlimii    I    iiiit    pitl  iK'ulill 
*      M|ll'>^ii  'i.  itiiil-   ii    «-.   Ill  ihi     (•  liijK-l  .kli:    v\  1:3 
lllllj    III   llii.   Ii    -jH  •  !•  -I    I  hill  111  L(-i    i>i     llit- 
't(iuii  III     I  ••til   liiiii  ii>     ihiil.    Mil    (loviin 
IIU<   'lUiil    thi.    Ii|i>IiIy    III    ticiii^  III 

i      IMtll^     liKit.llll     t      o(     ^MimL      llllpi'l 


.Liciutous  advocate  of  liberal  measures. 
iMtivin^  out  free  trade  further  than  it  was 
iiiiw  rariied:  and  ho  could  oniy  say  he 
iliouKI  he  sadly  disappointed  if  he  did 
itui  Iicar  Irom  Her  Majesty's  :n:euded 
.Mini  .Li  r.i  Mime  explanation  of  wh&&  liioy 
iiu-.uu  h>  do.  If  they  were  ho>;:le  u^  :n?e 
(laJr,  li-i  iheiu  have  the  candour  :«^  ?;a£e 
11,  hui  do  not  let  them  go  to  the  cxsiacrr 
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withoQt  a  knowledge  of  vKat  their  policy  ' 
vas  to  be. 

The  Honse  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock  till  Friday,  j 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Friday,  February  27.  1851. 

MiKTTTxs.]     Toot  ike  Oaths — prescribed  by  tbe 
Act  of  10th  Geo.  IV.,  to  be  taken  by  Peers 
professing   tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion — the 
Lord  Stafford ;  and  sat  first  after  the  Death  of  j 
his  Father. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  the 
place  from  which  I  have  now  tbe  honour 
of  addressing  your  Lordships,  at  once  not 
only  affords  a  justification  for  my  rising 
upon  this  occasion,  but  imposes  upon  me, 
as  I  conceive,  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to 
state  as  shortly  and  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
and  with  as  much  frankness  as  may  be  in 
my  power,  and  no  more  reserve  than  is 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  position  which 
I  hold,  to  state  not  only  the  motives  which 
have  induced  me  to  accept  the  arduous  task 
which  I  thought  myself  bound  not  to  de- 
cline, but  also,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships  an  outline  of  the 
course  which,  having  undertaken  such  a 
responsibility,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  mo 
to  pursue. 

But  before  I  proceed  I  feel  desirous — 
indeed  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion— in  the  presence  of  the  noblo  Mar- 
quess opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe),  of  expressing  to  him  that  which, 
not  having  been  present  in  the  House,  1 
could  not  express  at  the  last  meeting  of 
your  Lordships,  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
kind  and  friendly  terms  in  which  he  alluded 
to  my  present  acceptance  of  office.  My 
Lords,  to  any  man  accepting  the  high 
office  I  have  now  the  honour  to  hold,  such 
terms  of  commendation  could  not  but  have 
been  welcome  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come;  but  they  arc  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  me  in  a  public,  and  also  in  a  private, 
capacity,  as  coming  from  one  to  whom, 
since  my  earliest  boyhood,  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  up  with  hereditary  respect 
and  deference — for  whom  as  years  rolled 
on  those  feelings  were  ripened  into  sincere 
personal  respect  and  esteem ;  and  of  whom 
I  am  proud  to  say,  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  separated  our  political  con- 
nection have  not,  either  on  his  part  or 
on  mine,  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired 
onr  priTSle  friendship.     My  Lords,  I  hope 


that  this  is  only  a  single  example  of  many 
that  might  be  cited,  that>  amidst  all  tbe 
conflicts  of  parties  in  tliis  free  countrT* 
men  entertaining  opinions  far  more  widely 
different  than  those  which  have  separated 
the  noble  Marquess  and  myself,  may  con* 
tinue  to  entertain  for  one  another  feelings 
of  personal  regard  unembittcred  by  the 
contentions  of  party,  and  that,  however 
different  may  be  the  views  which  a  senso 
of  public  duty  may  compel  us  to  maintain, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  diversity  of  opinion 
which  may  dissever  tho  personal  friendship 
of  English  gentlemen,  i  have  been  told — 
and  I  hope  the  noble  Marquess  may  have 
been  misunderstood — I  am  told  the  noble 
Marquess  intimated,  on  the  last  occasion 
of  your  meeting,  his  intention  of  shortly 
retiring  from  the  active  pursuits  of  political 
life,  and  those  political  duties  which  have 
been  so  long  discharged  by  him  with  such 
signal  ability  and  success.  Now  if  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  man  and  man 
can  diminish  the  feelings  of  personol  friend- 
ship for  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that 
such  could  be  the  case  between  me  and 
tho  noble  Marquess,  who — and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  only  expressing  tho  feeling  of 
every  individual  in  this  House — has  won 
the  esteem  and  confidence,  and  I  might 
almost  say  the  affection,  of  every  ono  of 
your  Lordships  who  has  witnessed  the  firm 
and  uncompromising,  the  dignified,  and 
yet  tho  perfectly  friendly  and  courteous 
manner,  in  which  ho  has  discharged  for  so 
long  a  period  his  high  functions  in  this 
House.  It  must  be  an  encouragement  to 
future  statesmen  that  they  should  be  able 
to  point  to  his  example,  and  see  how,  after 
a  period  of,  1  believe,  nearly  fifty  years 
spent  in  the  public  service,  a  statesman 
can  retire  with  the  friendship,  tho  warm 
and  cordial  friendship  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates,  with  tho  cordial  and  sincere  esteem 
of  his  political  opponents,  and  with  a  char- 
acter unblemished  by  a  single  stain  on  his 
political  virtue  or  private  honour. 

My  Lords,  having  thus  relieved  my  mind 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  felt  was 
due  to  the  noble  Marquess,  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  a  far  more  arduous  portion  of  the 
task  which  I  have  now  to  perform. 

My  Lords,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  specula- 
tion or  any  statement  of  mine  as  to  tho 
occurrences  which  may  have  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  late  Administration.  Un- 
doubtedly, my  Lords,  although  there  hod 
been  a  general  expectation  that  the  retig- 
nation  of  Her  Majesty's  lata  advisers  was 
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not  far  distant,  I,  for  one,  so  little  expect- 
ed that  such  an  event  would  occur  on  the 
particular  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
that,  as  most  of  your  Lordships  are  per- 
haps aware,  I  had,  at  the  time,  actually 
gone  down  to  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  three  or  four  days.  I  shall 
not  .attempt  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
particular  vote  arrived  at  hy  the  other 
House  on  last  Friday  night,  led  to  that 
determination  of  Her  Majesty's  late  60- 
yernment,  or  whether  other  reasons  had 
led  them  previously  to  form  that  deter- 
mination, which  was  only  confirmed  hy 
that  vote.  It  was  on  Saturday  that  I 
received  the,  to  me,  surprising  intelligence 
of  the  result  of  the  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  consequent  resig- 
nation of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  I  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  Her  Majesty  a  command 
to  wait  on  Her  at  the  Palace  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  My 
Lords,  I  had  then  to  consider  not  what 
course  it  was  my  interest,  but  what  course 
it  was  my  public  duty  to  pursue.  I  had  to 
weigh  deliberately  and  candidly  on  the  one 
side  all  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed — all 
the  awful  responsibility  of  the  task  which 
I  felt  I  might  be  called  upon  to  perform; 
and  I  had  to  weigh  on  the  other  side  what 
appeared  to  me  the  still  more  awful  re- 
sponsibility, if  it  could  be  imputed  to  me 
that  from  personal  feelings  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  take  on  myself  either  labour  or 
responsibility,  I  had  left  by  my  act  the 
Queen  and  the  country  in  the  present  times 
without  an  Administration,  however  un- 
worthy it  might  be.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  saw 
little  prospect  of  any  other  Administration 
being  speedily  formed;  and,  further,  that 
I  saw  little  prospect  of  advantage  from  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Ministry  being 
speedily  followed  by  their  resumption  of 
the  reins  of  Government;  and  1  therefore 
felt,  that,  however  unequal  to  the  task, 
however  great  the  difficulties  that  might 
stand  in  the  way — difficulties  arising  from 
my  own  position,  and  from  those  who,  agree- 
ing with  me  in  opinion,  are  still  unable  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — still,  great  as  all  these  diffi- 
culties were,  deliberately  weighing  and  not 
overlooking  them,  I  felt  it  my  first  duty  to 
my  Sovereign  and  my  country  to  deter- 
mine that  at  this  time  the  country  should  not 
be  without  an  Administration;  and  it  was 
noiy  my  Lords,  without  a  deep  consciouB- 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


ness  of  the  responsibility  I  was  bevrring'y 
nor  without  a  thorough  conviction  of  mj 
own  inability  to  perform  adequately  the 
duties  I  was  about  to  undertake,  that  I  at 
once  intimated  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty, on  receiving  Her  commands  to  that 
efiect,  my  readiness  to  attempt  the  task  of 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry. 

My  Lords,  by  the  concurrence  of  almost 
all  those  friends  to  whom  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  apply,  I  was  able,  on  the  following 
day,  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty  an  outline 
of  the  Administration;  and  in  the  eonne 
of  the  four  days  since  elapsed  I  haye  been 
able  to  submit  to  and  obtain  the  approTal 
of  Her  Majesty  to  the  list  of  those  friends 
whom  I  have  selected  to  discharge  the 
principal  offices  of  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  being 
80  formed,  I  feel  it  necessary  that  I  shoula 
state  to  you,  my  Lords,  frankly,  freely,  and 
without  reserve,  the  course  of  policy  which 
I  shall  deem  it  my  imperative  duty  to  follov. 

My  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  this  country,  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  one  amongst  your  Lordships,  and  few 
indeed  in  the  country,  who  will  not  ear- 
nestly desire  to  see  maintained  the  blesungs 
of  universal  peace.  There  is  not  one  of  my 
noble  Friends  who  will  not  thinlL  that  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  Government  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  averting  the  remoteat 
chance  of  incurring  the  miseries  of  war. 
My  Lords,  in  my  humble  opinion  that  de- 
sire of  preserving  peace  is  not  best  sup- 
ported by  displays  of  large  military  and 
naval  forces,  by  the  assumption  of  an  at* 
titude  of  hostility,  or  by  making  prepar« 
ations  as  if  for  war;  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  be  ae* 
cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  Utopian  theo- 
ries in  which  some  gentlemen  indulge,  of  uni- 
versal disarmament;  or,  if  not  of  universal 
disarmament,  of  placing  this  country  in  a 
position  in  which  it  is  incapable  of  defence. 
My  Lords,  I  believe  that  peace  will  be  best 
maintained  by  observing  to  all  Foreign 
Powers — whether  powerful  or  weak-— a 
calm,  temperate,  deliberate,  and  concilia- 
tory course  of  conduct,  not  in  acts  alone, 
but  in  words  also;  by  adhering  with  strict 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  treaty,  and 
by  respecting  the  independence  of  all  na- 
tions, whether  great  or  small,  as  well  as  by 
admitting  their  full  right  to  regulate  to 
their  own  will  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
own  administration.  My  Lords,  I  believe 
the  constitution  under  which  we  haye  the 
happiness  to  live,  is  of  all  imaginable  can* 
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Btitutions  the  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
happiness  and  the  liberty  of  the  greatest 
number;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  our 
example  diffusing  itself  through  other  na- 
tions and  countnes,  and  that  the  admira- 
tion which  our  constitution  excites  should 
cause  it  to  be  generally  followed.  But 
I  hold,  my  Lords,  that  we  have  no 
right  as  a  nation,  to  entertain  particular 
prejudices,  or  particular  sympathies,  for 
this  or  that  course  of  government  that 
other  countries  may  think  fit  to  adojftt,  be 
these  courses  or  forms  of  government  the 
most  absolute  despotism,  limited  monarchy, 
constitutional  republic,  or,  if  such  a  thing 
could  endure,  absolute  red  republicanism; 
that  which  is  the  choice  of  a  nation,  so  far 
as  it  affects  its  individual  and  internal  con- 
cerns alone,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  Go- 
vernment to  recognise.  My  Lords,  I  con- 
cur entirely  in  the  observations  that  were 
made  with  great  truth  and  dignity  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  noble  Earl  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Department  (Earl 
Granville],  namely,  that  in  our  conduct  of 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  there  is  far 
more  dignity,  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  these 
realms  conceive  themselves  to  be  injured  by 
a  foreign  Power,  in  acting  with  forbearance 
than  with  violence — the  dignified  course  in 
public  as  in  private  life  is  at  once  to  offer, 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  for  it,  such  re- 
paration as  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  our  own  conscience,  may  show  to  be 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  or  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
any  foreign  country,  the  course  is  plain  and 
simple :  frankly  and  temperately  to  state 
the  complaint  we  have  to  make,  not  in- 
dulging in  vituperation  and  intemperance 
of  language,  but  submitting  equally  to  the 
honour  and  justice  of  other  countries  the 
claim  we  should  be  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge ourselves.  I  cannot  but  think,  my 
Lords,  that  steadily  acting  on  that  princi- 
ple, alike  in  reference  to  powerful  as  to 
weak  nations,  we  shall  be  able  not  merely 
to  maintain  the  blessing  of  peace,  but  also 
to  place  this  country  in  an  attitude  of  sin- 
cere friendship  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  more  I  entertain 
this  belief  and  hope  that  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  good  understanding  will  con- 
tinue amongst  the  nations  of  Europe;  yet 
in  proportion  to  this  conviction,  I  feel  it 
our  duty,  as  a  Government,  not  to  omit 
those  precautions  which  have  been  adopted 
by  our  predecessors  for  placing  this  coun- 


try in  a  position  by  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  its  domestic  affairs  to  be  freed 
from  the  possibility  of  hostile  apprehension. 
My  Lords,  I  believe  that  our  naval  forces 
were  never  in  a  better  or  more  effective 
condition  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  I 
believe  that  for  all  purposes,  whether  aa 
regards  the  protection  of  our  own  shores, 
the  defence  of  the  numerous  and  distant 
Colonies  which  form  our  Empire,  or  for  the 
protection  of  that  extended  commerce 
which  crosses  every  sea  and  fills  every  port 
in  the  wide  world,  I  believe  that  for  all 
such  purposes  our  Navy  was  never  in  a 
more  effective  state  than  it  is  now.  Our 
regular  Army  is  also,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form your  Lordships,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
efficiency,  so  far  as  its  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. I  repeat  the  words-^"  so  far  as 
its  numbers  are  concerned,''  for,  as  to  the 
duties  which  it  has  to  perform,  there  is  np 
Army  in  the  world  on  which  so  heavy  a 
load  of  military  duties  falls.  But,  my 
Lords,  efficient  as  our  Army  is,  well  quali** 
fied  as  those  are  who  constitute  it,  for  the 
performance  of  the  effective  duties  of  their 
profession,  that  Army  numerically — and  I 
am  rejoiced  at  the  fact — cannot  excite  le- 
gitimately the  apprehension  or  jealousy  of 
any  foreign  Power.  My  Lords,  the  genius 
and  disposition  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  hostile  to  a  large  standing  Army, 
England  has  no  desire  of  aggression,  has 
no  wish  for  extending  her  dominion  by 
force  of  arms;  much  less  has  she  any 
longing  to  engage  in  unnecessary  quarrels 
with  other  countries,  requiring  a  large  in- 
crease of  her  military  force.  She,  there* 
fore,  feels  that  to  her  a  large  standing 
Army  is  unnecessary.  I  know  and  feel, 
my  Lords,  what  is  due  to  the  honour  and 
character  of  this  country;  and  I  know  and 
feel  that,  if  it  were  threatened  with  hostile 
aggression,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
would  rise  as  one  man  to  defend  it,  and  to 
repel  the  invader.  I  feel,  my  Lords,  that 
thousands  of  loyal  and  gallant  hearts  would 
instantly  rush  to  the  rescue.  I  feel  that 
we  may  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence 
upon  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  British  people, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  rush  at  once,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  the  service  of  the  country; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  if  they  are  not  a  disciplined  and 
organised  force,  they  will  meet  any  attempt 
of  foreign  aggression  under  fearful  disad-* 
vantages.  My  Lords,  various  occasions 
have  arisen  before  when  propositions  were 
made,  not  for  creating,  but^  for  reorgan^ 
ising  an  old  constitutional  force>  which  hM 
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been  always  relied  on  for  the  internal  mili- 
tary protection  of  the  country;  but  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  those   propositions 
have  been  always  made  under  the  pressure 
of  some  immediate  anxiety  or  apprehension 
of  some  immediate  danger,  and  that  when 
the  anxiety  and  apprehension  had  passed 
away,  all  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
precaution  passed  away  too,  and  vanished 
like  a  dream.     In  such  a  course  there  is  a 
double  disadvantage.     If  the  measures  for 
the  organisation  of  a  new  military  force, 
which  cannot  be  aggressive,  but  is  of  ne- 
cessity defensive,  be    taken  in  haste — if 
the  preparations  which    its    organisation 
requires  he  adopted  under  the  pressure  of 
immediate  necessity,  then  the  preparations 
are  attended  with  a  very  large  expense; 
in  the  next  place,  they  would  probably  be 
too  late  to  meet  the  anticipated  danger; 
and  in  the  third  place,  from  being  hastily 
adopted,  the  provisions  themselves  would 
probably  be  inadequate.     Besides,  there  is 
this  further  disadvantage  in  such  a  course. 
The  very  fact  of  your  taking  extraordinary 
precautions  at  once  increases  the  panic  and 
alarm  which  has  given  rise  to  the  necessity 
for  making  them  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  tend  in  turn  to   excite  the 
jealousy  of  those  foreign  Powers  against 
whose  supposed  or  intended  aggression  it 
is  placing  itself  on  its  guard.     Therefore, 
my  Lords,  the  more  confident  I  feel  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  more  I  would  urge 
upon  your  Lordships  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity at   this  time,   and  not  when   the 
next  apprehension  m^y  occur — but  now  at 
this  time — of  taking  the  necessary  mea- 
sures, with  due  deliberation  and  sufficient 
promptitude,  for  giving,  not  a  large  mi- 
litary force  to  the   country,  but  for  giv- 
ing,  at  all  events,  that  organisation  and 
that  discipline  which  in  times  of  danger, 
may  be  necessary  for  our  defence.     My 
Lords,    I   rejoice   to   think  that,  for   the 
maintenance    of   the    tranquillity  of  this 
country,  no  military  force,  regular  or  ir- 
regular, is,  or   is  likely  to   be,   required. 
On  many  memorable  occasions,  and  more 
particularly  on  one  within  the  last  three 
or    four  years,   the   people   of  this  coun- 
try have  shown,  in  a  manner  exciting  the 
admiration    and    wonder    of    foreign    na- 
tions, that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
England  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  themselves.  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  ability  of  its 
rulers — I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  number 
of  our  forces  which  keeps  this  country  in 
tranquillity  and  contentment,  but  it  is  a 
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due  and  frank  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  every  claM  of 
the  community,  of  the  inestimable  Talae 
of  those  institutions  under  which  they  hare 
the  happiness  to  live,  and  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  under  those  institations 
not  only  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
but  also  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  people, 
are  preserved  secure  and  inviolate.  Under 
these  institutions  we  are  not  only  free  and 
tranquil  at  home,  but  are,  as  we  have 
always  been  —  and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  cease  to  be! — an  ark  of  refiige 
for  those  whose  misfortunes  have  driren 
them  as  exiles  from  their  own  homes  to 
seek  protection  here.  My  Lords,  with  the 
disturbances  and  distractions  of  foreign 
countries  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do; 
but  when  from  those  disturbances  and  dia- 
tractions  exiles  and  fugitives  reach  our 
shores  they  have  always  a  right  to  dum, 
and  I  hope  they  will  long  continue  to  claim 
from  us,  the  frank  hospitality  of  England. 
But  I  say  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who,  flying  from 
the  misfortunes  of  foreign  countries,  find 
here  a  safe  and  tranquil  asylum,  not  to 
abuse  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and,  abore 
all,  not  to  compromise  the  interests  of  this 
nation,  which  receives  them  into  its  hos- 
pitable arms,  by  organising  here  against 
their  own  country  measures  which  thej 
must  know  they  can  only  carry  on  in  safety 
under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  English 
law.  I  say,  further,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  Government,  without 
descending  to  a  system — I  must  use  a 
French  word  for  it,  for,  thank  God,  we 
have  not  an  English  one  which  expresses 
it — of  espionage,  or  surveillance^  which  is 
averse  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  country — 
it  is,  I  say,  our  duty  as  a  Government  to 
keep  guard  over  the  conduct  of  such 
persons  as  are  disposed  to  abuse  our  hos- 
pitality; and  if  the  fact  of  any  plan  hostile 
to  the  « Government  of  their  native  land 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  it  is  our  duty  to  put  the 
foreign  Government  so  menaced  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  and  thus  place  it 
pn  its  guard  against  such  machinations. 
Further  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  nor  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  interfere.  If  these 
persons,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
from  whatever  country,  attempt  to  levy 
war  against  their  own  country,  that  is 
by  our  law  a  punishable  offence;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  visit 
such  an  offence  with  exemplary  and  con- 
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diga  punishment.  But,  short  of  that,  which 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  offence,  I 
say  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  per- 
form the  duty  of  friendship  and  all  that 
is  required  by  the  comity  of  nations  to  he 
done  to  Foreign  Powers,  we  cannot,  on  the 
other — I  will  not  say  to  avert  the  hostility, 
but  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those  Powers 
with  whom  we  have  contracted  the  closest 
intimacies — we  cannot,  I  say,  even  for  that 
purpose,  strain  the  law  and  constitution  of 
this  country  beyond  the  limits  warranted 
by  the  law  itself. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  stated  to  your 
Lordships  the  principles  upon  which  I  think 
that  our  foreign  policy  should  be  regulated 
and  conducted.  I  will  not  shrink,  my 
Lords,  from  dealing  with  questions  of  far 
greater  difficulty;  I  will  not  shrink  from 
speaking  frankly  upon  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  and  financial  policy. 

My  Lords,  I  need  not  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  in  the  year  1842  I  was  a  warm 
and  cordial  supporter  of  the  financial  mea- 
sures then  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  I  not  only  entirely  approved  of 
the  revision  of  our  Customs  duties  which 
at  that  time  he  proposed,  but  1  also  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  which,  as  I  then  un- 
derstood, he  announced  of  imposing  duties 
on  the  principal  articles  of  importation  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue;  and  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties 
in  a  given  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  articles  the  subjects  of  duties  admitted 
or  did  not  admit  the  expenditure  of  future 
British  labour.  I  understood  the  principle 
then  laid  down  to  be  acquiesced  in — I  freely 
acquiesced  in  it — that  there  was  to  be  the 
freest  possible  admission  of  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  form  the  basis  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. My  Lords,  a  different  system  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  adopted  since  that 
period;  and  I  cannot  but  thihk  that,  if  we 
look  to  the  whole  of  our  financial  system, 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  open, 
in  point  of  principle  and  in  point  of  prac- 
tice, to  considerable  and  useful  revisions. 
•Your  Lordships  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  if 
I  contrast  the  system  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  Customs  duties  in  this  coun- 
try, with  that  which  prevails  in  another 
country  which  1  have  heard  lauded  as  a  free- 
trade  place :  1  allude  to  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  tariff 
of  the  United  States  levies  upon  almost  all 
articles  of  importation  duties,  more  or  less 
extensive,  duties  in  some  respects  to  an 
oppressive  amount;  but,  in  almost  every 
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instance,  the  whole  of  those  duties  levied 
are  avowedly  upon  those  articles  which 
mainly  enter  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  soil,  and  of  their 
own  industry.  My  Lords,  we  appear  to 
have  proceeded  recently  upon  a  different 
principle;  for  while  we  admit  with  entire 
freedom  many  of  those  articles  which  do  so 
enter  into  competition  with  our  own  pro- 
duce, we  load  with  an  inordinate  amount  of 
taxation  a  certain  small  number  of  articles 
which  enter  directly,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  into  the  necessary  consumption 
of  the  masses  of  the  community.  And 
I  beg  of  your  Lordships  not  to  lose  sight 
of  this  fact,  that  when  the  whole  supply 
of  any  article  is  furnished  from  a  foreign 
country,  the  whole  amount  of  the  doty 
imposed  upon  the  import  of  that  article, 
falls  necessarily  upon  the  consumers  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  of  price :  but  when 
you  impose  a  duty  upon  an  article  of  which 
a  portion  is  supplied  at'home,  and  of  which 
a  portion  is  supplied  from  abroad,  there  the 
measure  of  the  duty  is  by  no  means  the  mea- 
sure of  the  increase  of  price;  but  that  in- 
crease of  price  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  foreign  produce  which  may  be 
excluded  by  the  imposition  of  any  duty 
whatsoever;  for,  consequently,  the  supply 
is  diminished,  and  thereby,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  price  is  enhanced.  Now,  my 
Lords,  1  say  that,  as  between  these  two 
principles,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Ame- 
rican system  is  the  easiest  to  be  defended 
upon  principle,  and  the  least  burthensome 
in  practice  to  the  consumer.  My  Lords, 
I  will  not  shrink  from  expressing  again 
that  which  1  have  expressed  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  repeating  in  office  as  I  have 
stated  out  of  office,  that,  in  my  individual 
opinion,  I  see  no  ground  why,  from  the 
general  system  of  imposing  duties  upon  fo- 
reign imports,  the  single  article  of  com 
should  be  made  a  solitary  exception. 

My  Lords,  1  state  this  as  my  opinion; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  1  have  always  said, 
and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  1  think  this  is 
a  question  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  a  reference  to  a  well-understood 
and  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  the  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  community.  My 
Lords,  any  possibility,  any  idea  of  dealing 
with  a  system  so  vast  and  so  extensive  as 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  in- 
eluding  within  its  range  not  only  the  whole 
system  of  duties  on  foreign  imports,  but 
also  the  incidents  and  the  pressure  of 
domestic  and  local  taxation — I  say,  my 
Lords,  any  scheme  so  large  and  so  ex- 
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tensive  requires   to  be   dealt  with  by  a 
GovernmeDt  strong  in  the  confidence,  not 
only  of  the  country  but  of  Parliament,  and 
able   to   carry,  with   the   concurrence   of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country,  measures 
adopted  and  matured  with  great  delibera- 
tion, with  such  care  and  foresight  as  it  is 
impossible  that  any  Administration  could 
give  to  such  a  subject,  called  suddenly  to 
deal  with  public  affairs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  Session.     My 
Lords,   I   have  said  before,  I  know  the 
position  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  placed — I  know  that,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  my  Colleagues  and  I 
are  in  an  undoubted  minority.     I  know 
not  whether  we  shall  be  enabled  to  com- 
mand a  majority  in  favour  of  our  views 
even  in  the  House  which  I  have  now  the 
honour   of  addressing.      But   I   say,  my 
Lords,  that  the  same  motives  which  in- 
duced me  to  sacrifice  all  other  considera- 
tions to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  leaving 
the  Sovereign  and  the  country  at  this  time 
without  a  Government,  weigh  on  my  mind 
with  equal  force  to  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  public  interests  would  not  be  consulted, 
at  this  period  of  the  year  and  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  world,  by  an  un- 
necessary interruption,  for  a  considerable 
period,  of  the  sittings  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  maturing 
and  of  carrying  out  (if  it  is  to  be  or  can  be 
carried  out)  the  policy  which  I  consider  ad- 
van  ta^^eous  to  the  interests  of  tho  countrv. 
While,  then,  I  state  frankly    and   freely 
what  that  policy  is,  and  what  my  opinions 
are  upon  the  subject,  I  confess,  my  Lords, 
that,  situated  as  we  arc,  we  have  a  much 
humbler,  but,  at  the  same  time,  perha])s 
not  a  less  useful,  task  before  us.     I  avow 
that  we  cannot  command  a  Parliamentary 
majority.     1  avow,  my  Lords,  that,  in  the 
face  of  this  conviction,  1  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  not  to  decline  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  me.     I  know 
that  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  country 
under  such  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  have  to   appeal   to   the 
forbearance  of  its  opponents,  and  in  some 
cases   to    the    patient    indulgence   of   its 
friends;  but,  my  Lords,  I  have  that  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  will  not 
unnecessarily  introduce  subjects  of  a  con- 
troversial and  party  character  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  interrupting  the  course  of  sound 
and  useful  legislation,  and  of  driving  the 
Government   out   of    that   moderate    and 
temperate  course  which  the  Government 
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has  prescribed  to  itself.  My  Lords*  I 
think  there  are  subjects  enough,  without 
dealing  with  those  large  and  complicated 
questions — there  are  subjects  useful  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  and  to  ocoupy  the 
time  of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  if, 
avoiding  unnecessary  party  questions,  we 
apply  ourselves  to  the  great  measures  for 
which  the  country  has  long  called — met^ 
sures  of  legal  reform,  simplifying  and  im- 
proving the  administration  of  law  and  jus- 
tice— measures  of  social  reform,  improving 
the  condition  and  comfort  of  the  people — 
I  believe  that,  even  as  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  shall  not  be  use- 
lessly or  dishonourably  conducting  the 
public  affairs  of  the  country.  And,  mj 
Lords,  I  must  say  that,  if  interrupted 
in  such  a  course  by  a  merely  factious 
opposition,  1  have  that  oonfidenoe  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  country,  that  that  fac- 
tiousness will,  at  no  distant  period,  recoil 
upon  its  authors. 

My  Lords,  among  the  measures  of  soeial 
improvement  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
I  do  not  include  one  to  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  Government  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. My  Lords,  it  was  announced  bj 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  that  they 
intended  to  introduce,  and  I  believe  thej 
did  actually  introduce,  into  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  three  measures  in  some 
degree  connected  together:  the  first  for 
disfranchising  a  borough  in  whioh  gross 
and  notorious  corruption  was  proved  to 
have  prevailed;  the  second,  for  facilitating 
the  means  of  examining  into,  and  correct- 
ing and  controlling  such  corrupt  practicee 
in  other  boroughs  for  the  future;  and  the 
third,  comprising  a  somewhat  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  topics,  but  comprisiug 
as  a  leading  feature  a  large  and  extensive 
alteration  of  the  electoral  system  of  the 
country.  Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard 
to  the  first  measure,  without  dealing  with 
the  individual  question,  I  avow,  my  Lords, 
that  no  man  is  prepared  to  go  further 
than  I  am — and  I  am  sure  in  this  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  my  Colleagues  also — to 
check,  by  all  possible  means,  that  gross  and 
disgraceful  system  of  bribery  which,  I  am 
afraid,  has  increased  very  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
which,  in  the  intensity  of  the  evils  which 
it  has  produced  has  thrown  into  the  shade 
the  evils  which  existed  in  the  local  influ- 
ences by  which  constituencies  were  pre- 
viously controlled.     My  Lords,  I  saj  that 
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no  man  can  go  farther  than  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  seeking  to  check  that  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  it  can  he  checked  hy  legis- 
lation— in  seeking  to  visit  it  with  condign 
punishment,  whenever  a  full  and  fair  in- 
vestigation has  proved  the  existence  and 
enormity  of  the  offence.  Nor,  my  Lords, 
do  I  pretend  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
the  system  of  representation  introduced  in 
1831  was  a  perfect  system,  or  incapahle 
of  amendment.  1  think  there  may  have 
arisen,  and  will  arise  in  the  course  of  time, 
abuses  requiring  change,  And  evils  demand- 
ing a  remedy;  but,  my  Lords,  1  say,  before 
you  seek  to  apply  a  remedy,  before,  at  all 
events,  you  pledge  yourselves  indefinitely 
to  an  unsettling  of  that  which  is,  and  settle 
nothing,  be  quite  sure  that  you  know  the 
course  which  you  are  about  to  adopt;  be 
satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the  evils  which 
you  mean  to  meet;  be  satisfied  that  the  re- 
medy which  you  propose  to  apply  is  not 
calculated  to  aggravate  already  existing 
evils.  And  1  do  entreat  your  Lordships — 
and  if  I  were  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1  would  entreat  them,  and  through 
them  the  country — seriously  to  consider  the 
incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  monar- 
chy, but  ultimately  to  the  real  and  true  lib- 
erties of  the  country,  which  may  arise  from 
constantly — from  time  to  time — unsettling 
every  thing  and  settling  nothing;  rendering 
the  country  dissatisfied  with  that  which  is, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  removing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  go  much  further  than  any  of  your 
Lordships  or  Parliament  could  desire. 
My  Lords,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  1  have  to  state  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  proceed  with  the  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was  re- 
cently introduced  by  our  predecessors  in 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  show 
or  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  any  sub- 
stantial grievances,  no  men  will  be  more 
ready  than  my  Colleagues  and  myself  to 
endeavour  to  remove  those  grievances  in 
the  manner  we  consider  best  calculated  to 
ensure  that  end  without  involving  future 
danger  to  the  constitution  or  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  know  not  whether  it  has 
been  correctly  stated,  but  still  1  have  heard 
it  stated,  that  my  noble  Friend — 1  hope  1 
may  call  him  my  noble  Friend,  although 
opposed  to  him  on  political  grounds — who 
preceded  me  in  the  situation  1  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  intended,  for  some  cause 
which  I  cannot  well  divine,  to  combine 


with  his  plan  for  an  extensive  reform  in 
our  system  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion, another  plan  for  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  people.  Mj 
Lords,  I  believe  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  education,  no  extension  of  the 
suffrage  and  no  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  either  necessary  or 
could  have  the  slightest  influence  or  effect. 
I  believe — and  1  rejoice  to  believe — that 
the  feelings  of  the  community  at  large— 
that  the  convictions  of  all  classes,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  have  now  come  to  this 
conclusion — that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  education  which  we  are  able  to  give, 
and  the  more  widely  it  is  spread  among 
all  conditions  of  men,  the  greater  chance 
there  is  for  the  tranquillity,  the  happiness, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  community.  But, 
my  Lords,  when  1  use  the  term  *'  educa- 
tion," lot  me  not  be  misunderstood.  By 
''education"  1  do  not  mean  the  mere 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
mere  acquisition  of  temporal  knowledge, 
the  mere  instruction,  useful  as,  no  doubt, 
that  may  be,  which  may  enable  a  man 
to  improve  his  social  condition  in  li&, 
and  give  him  fresh  tastes  and  fresh  hab- 
its, and  with  those  habits  the  means  of 
procuring  for  himself  their  enjoyment. 
Valuable  as  that  instruction  may  be, 
when  1  speak  of  "  education,"  I  speak  of 
this  alone — an  education  which  includes 
culture  of  the  mind  and  culture  of  the 
soul — laying  the  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge upon  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Evangelical  truth.  My  Lords,  1  desire  to 
look  upon  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  spreading  knowledge,  even 
though  they  be  of  different  communions 
from  that  of  which  1  am  a  sincere  and 
attached  member — I  desire  to  look  upon 
them  rather  as  fellow-labourers  than  as 
rivals  in  the  warfare  we  conjointly  wage 
against  vice  and  ignorance.  But  1  trust, 
my  Lords,  1  shall  say  nothing  which  can 
be  offensive  to  any  of  those  who  differ 
from  me  and  belong  to  other  communiona, 
when  I  say  that,  for  the  promotion  of 
education  and  of  religious  knowledge 
among  the  people,  1  rest  mainly  and 
chiefly  upon  the  exertions — the  able,  the 
indefatigable,  and  enlightened  exertions  of 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  My  Lords,  I 
look  upon  that  Church  as  the  depositary 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  as 
an  instrument  of  incalculable  value  in  dif- 
fusing good  here,  and  leading  to  atill  more 
incalculable  good  hereafter.    My  Lords,  I 
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say  it  is  not  only  the  interest,  but  the 
duty,  of  Iler  Majesty's  Government  to  up- 
hold and  maintain  that  Church  in  its  in- 
tegrity, not  by  penal  enactments  directed 
against  those  who  differ  from  her  com- 
munion, not  by  violent  abuse  and  invective 
against  the  religious  faith  of  those  whose 
errors  we  may  deplore,  but  to  whose  con* 
sciences  we  have  no  right  to  dictate — ^but 
by  stedfastly  resisting  all  attempts  at  ag- 
gression upon  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
possessions  of  that  Church,  come  from  what 
quarter,  and  backed  by  what  weight  of 
authority,  they  may,  and  by  lending  every 
power  of  the  Government  to  support  and 
extend  the  influence  of  that  Church  in  its 
high  and  holy  calling,  of  diffusing  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire 
(for  I  speak  not  of  this  country  alone) 
that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  derived 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  that  I  have  now 
stated — perhaps  at  more  length  than  I 
ought  to  have  done,  but  I  hope  not  with 
undue  and  unnecessary  frankness,  and  with 
only  such  reserve  of  necessary  details  as 
is  inseparable  from  the  position  in  which  I 
stand — those  principles  upon   which  we 
propose  to  conduct  the  administration  with 
which  we  are  intrusted.     My  Lords,  for 
my  own  part,  when  I  look  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  us — when  I  look  to 
the  various  circumstances  which  must  com- 
bine to  give  us  a  chance  of  successfully 
encountering  the  various  obstacles  which 
beset  our  path — I   confess  I  am  myself 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  have  to  meet.     But  I  be- 
lieve,   and    know,   that   the   destinies   of 
nations  are  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling 
Providence.     I  know  that  it  is  often  the 
pleasure  of  that  Great  Being  to  work  out 
His  own  objects  by  weak  and   unworthy 
means.     In  His  presence,  I  can  solemnly 
aver,  that  no  motives  of  personal  ambition 
have  led  me  to  aspire  to  that  dangerous 
eminence  on  which  the  favour  of  my  So- 
vereign has  placed  me.     In  the  course  of 
my  duties,  no  considerations  shall  sway 
me,  except  those  which  have  led  me  to 
accept  it — the  paramount  considerations  of 
public  duty.     And  with  this  feeling  in  my 
mind,  and  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  own  motives,  and  trusting 
to  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  a  higher 
Power  than  my  own,  I  venture  to  under- 
take a  task  from  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  shrunk,  appalled  by  its   magnitude. 
And,  my  Lords,  be  the  period  of  my  ad- 
ministration longer  or  shorter,  not  only 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


shall  I  have  obtained  the  highest  object  of 
personal  ambition,  but  I  shall  have  fulfilled 
one  of  the  highest  ends  of  human  being, 
if  in  the  course  of  it  I  can,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  advance  the  great  object  of  "  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men  * — ^if 
I  can  advance  the  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious, improvement  of  my  country,  and 
if  I  can  contribute  to  "  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her 
dominions." 

Eabl  grey  said  :  I  do  not  intend,  mj 
Lords,  to  dwell  upon  the  several  topics  dis- 
cussed by  the  noble  Earl,  but  I  wii^  to  say 
a  few  words  on  one  point,  in  the  way  of 
protest,  against  a  principle  which  the  nohle 
Earl  has  laid  down  in  his  statement.     The 
noble  Earl  has  declared,  with  that  frank- 
ness which  I  expected  from  him,  what  the 
principle  is  on  which  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  bis  Administration  is  to 
be  conducted.  The  noble  Earl  has  describ- 
ed that  principle  with  great  clearness,  and 
the  comparison  which  he   drew  between 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States  and  the  tariff 
of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing it,  was  a  perfect  illustration.     It  is 
true,  as  the  noble  Earl  says,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  so 
to  impose  the  duties  levied  under  the  Cus- 
toms laws,  that  they  shall  fall  entirely,  or 
much  as  possible,  on  goods  imported  irom 
abroad,  which  do  not  compete  with  similar 
articles  produced  in  this  country.   '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  noble  Earl  has  told  us  that 
the  principle  acted  on  in  the  United  States 
is  the  very  reverse.     The  noble  Earl  has 
told  us  that  in  the  United  States  they  do 
not  tax  some  of  the  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption produced  only  abroad,  such  as 
teas;  but  that  they  do  tax  articles  which 
are  partly  produced  at  home  and  partly  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  with  the  avowed 
object  of  giving  what  is  called  '*  protec- 
tion" to  their  own  produce.     The  noble 
Earl  says  the  effect  of  this  system  of  taxa- 
tion is,  that  it  only  partially  raises  the 
price  of  the  imported  commodity,  and  does 
not  levy  so  large  an  amount  of  taxation 
from  the  people.    Upon  this  the  noble  Earl 
bases  an  argument  which,  I  confess,  I  was 
not  quite  able  to  follow,  but  which  seemed  to 
me  intended  to  show  that  the  price  of  the 
article  was  not  affected.     Now,  it  has  long 
been  an  argument  with  us,  that  when  you 
impose  a  duty  on  an  article  partly  imported 
from  abroad  and  partly  produced  at  home, 
you  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  not 
only  of  the  imported  article,  but  of  that 
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which  is  produced  at  home;  and  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  favourable  to  the  revenue, 
the  direct  opposite  is  the  case.  You  levy 
a  very  large  tax  upon  the  consumer,  not  one 
sixpence  of  which  is  paid  into  the  revenues 
of  the  State.  The  article  of  corn  is  one 
on  which  a  duty  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Earl  formerly  existed.  The  re- 
venue derived  from  that  duty  was  very  in- 
considerable. But  the  noble  Earl  wished 
to  reimpose  the  duty  which  previously  ex- 
isted. If  he  does  so,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  not  only  raise  the  price  of  the  4,000,000 
or  5,000,000  quarters  of  corn  imported  into 
this  country,  but  of  the  much  larger  quan- 
tity which  is  produced  in  this  country,  the 
amount  of  which  will  not  go  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. Suppose  that  the  noble  Earl  im- 
poses a  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  the 
4,000,000  quarters  imported,  he  will  raise 
a  revenue  of  1,000,000^.  to  the  Exche- 
quer. But  the  price  of  the  four  or  five 
times  that  quantity  grown  in  this  country 
will  also  rise  in  exactly  the  same  amount 
as  the  duty  so  imposed.  The  revenue  de- 
rived by  the  Exchequer  from  corn  will 
amount  to  1,000,000^.;  but  the  sum  of 
6,000,000?.  will  be  paid  by  the  consumers. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
tective duty.  By  acting  on  the  other  prin- 
ciple, by  repealing  those  duties  which  we 
always  argued  were  a  frightful  tax  upon 
the  community,  without  bringing  any  mo- 
ney into  the  Exchequer,  the  effect  has 
been,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  on 
the  very  first  night  of  the  Session,  that 
within  the  last  few  years  duties  have  been 
repealed  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen millions,  and  that  instead  of  the  Cus- 
toms revenues  having  diminished,  they 
have  reached  a  higher  amount.  Both  theory 
and  practice  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  principle.  My  Lords,  I  heard  with 
great  regret,  with  a  consternation  which  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  describe,  that 
the  noble  Earl  intends  to  apply  this,  as  I 
think,  most  unsound  principle  of  commer- 
cial and  finance  to  the  food  of  the  people. 
I  have  heard  with  consternation  that  a 
measure  is  to  be  proposed,  with  the  au- 
thority of  Government,  for  again  imposing 
a  tax  of  this  kind. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  I  must  beg 
to  correct  that  statement.  What  I  said 
was,  that  I  saw  no  reason,  in  my  own 
opinion,  why  com  should  form  an  excep- 
tion from  the  general  principle  of  imposing 
duties  upon  foreign  produce;  but  that  that 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  settled, 
and  which  could  only  be  settled,  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  large  and  in- 


telligent community  of  this  country.  And 
I  decidedly  stated  that  neither  with  regard 
to  that,  nor  with  regard  to  dealing  with 
the  great  and  complicated  question  of  our 
financial  policy,  had  I  any  intention  of 
making  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  until  that  public 
opinion  should  be  decidedly  and  emphati- 
cally expressed. 

Earl  GREY :  I  am  greatly  relieved  by 
hearing  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl. 
To  a  certain  degree  I  understood  him,  but 
not  exactly  as  he  has  now  stated.  What 
I  understood  him  to  say  was,  that  he  laid 
down  what  he  considered  a  sound  and  pro- 
per principle  of  commercial  legislation; 
that  the  application  of  that  principle  re- 
quired great  care  and  great  deliberation, 
and  that  a  measure  founded  upon  it  could 
not  be  produced  in  a  hurry.  I,  therefore, 
did  not  expect  (and  I  thought  this  per- 
fectly reasonable)  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
produce  any  such  measure  as  this  at  an 
early  day;  but  undoubtedly  I  did  under- 
stand that  the  noble  Earl  did  look  to  revise 
the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  upon 
the  principle  he  has  stated,  as  a  means  of 
revenue,  and  that  in  that  general  revision 
of  our  commercial  policy,  com  was  not  to 
be  an  excepted  article.  If  I  was  wrong 
in  so  understanding  the  noble  Earl,  I  beg 
his  pardon;  but  I  still  think  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  the  words  deli- 
vered by  the  noble  Earl  could  not  be  other- 
wise understood.  Now,  upon  that,  allow 
me  to  make  this  observation — 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  have  already 
corrected  the  misapprehensions  upon  the 
part  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  stated  what  I 
believe  I  did  say,  and  what  I  know  it  was 
my  intention  to  say.  The  noble  Earl  says 
that  he  is  much  relieved  by  the  explana- 
tion, and  then  he  proceeds  to  repeat  his 
version  of  that  which  he  had  understood 
me  to  say,  but  which  I  hope  I  have  satis- 
fied your  Lordships  the  noble  Earl  misun- 
derstood, and  now  upon  that  misunder- 
standing, so  corrected,  he  is  proceeding 
still  to  argue. 

Earl  GREY  :  I  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships whether  this  interruption  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  Earl  is  strictly  regular.  I  said 
I  was  greatly  relieved.  I  then  explained  in 
what  sense  I  had  understood  the  words  of 
the  noble  Earl,  and  then — though  I  was 
glad  to  find  he  had  put  a  somewhat  dif« 
ferent  construction  upon  them — I  was  then 
about  to  say  that  even  now  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  very  clear;  so  that  at  first  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  the  words  of  the  noble 
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Earl  than  in  the  exercise  of  mj  jndj^ent 
I  fairly  placed  upon  them.  Even  at  this 
moment  1  am  not  quite  convinced  that  I 
accurately  apprehend  the  nohle  Earl :  he- 
cause  I  do  not  know,  from  what  the  nohle 
Earl  has  stated,  whether  that  revision 
upon  what  he  conceives  sound  principles  of 
legislation,  is  contemplated  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  or  not.  Now,  this  is 
a  question  on  which  I  do  not  press  for  any 
immediate  answer  or  decision;  hut,  as  one 
deeply  interested  in  the  landed  interest, 
as  a  memher  of  the  community,  every 
class  of  which  is  deeply  interested  in  that 
question,  I  do  implore  the  nohle  Earl  to 
let  no  long  time  go  hy  hefore  he  ex- 
plains distinctly  and  clearly  the  views  of 
tier  Majesty's  Government  on  this  most 
important,  exciting,  and  agitating  ques- 
tion. After  the  events  of  the  last  ten 
years,  the  question  of  a  tax  on  the  food  of 
the  country  is  not  one  to  he  kept  long  in 
suspense.  We  are  entitled  to  know — I  do 
not  say  to-night,  I  do  not  say  in  a  fort- 
night, but  I  do  say  at  a  very  early  period 
— the  clear  and  decided  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  implore  the 
noble  Earl,  in  justice  to  the  great  interests 
which  are  affected  by  leaving  this  question 
in  doubt,  that  he  will  not  leave  that  doubt 
to  continue  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; because,  let  your  Lordships  only 
consider  the  effect  of  that  doubt.  There 
is  not  a  transaction  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  not  a  transaction  in  trade,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures,  which  is  not  vi- 
tally affected  by  our  being  left  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  country 
on  this  all-important  subject.  In  justice, 
therefore,  to  all  these  groat  interests  which 
are  affected,  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  long  in  learning  more  clearly, 
and  in  having  some  distinct  explanation  of 
the  views  of  the  Government.  We  are 
not  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  question  to  be 
cast  loose,  and  decided  by  public  opinion. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  Govern- 
ment can  deal  with  a  question  of  this  sort. 
It  is  the  duty  of  an  Administration  to  have 
a  policy  on  such  subjects,  and  having  that 
policy  distinctly  to  avow  it,  and  take  the 
responsibility  of  submitting  it  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  he 
was  in  hopes  that  no  further  debate  would 
have  taken  place  after  the  speech  of  the 
noblo  Earl  (tho  Earl  of  Derby);  for  he  was 
of  opinion  that  after  he  had,  in  so  ample, 
frank,  and  honourable  a  manner  explained 
to  the  House  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  the  consideration  which  had  induced 


him  to  undertake  this  great  tuik,  sad  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  the  noble  Earl  should  have  haen 
the  only  speaker.  He  lamented  that  hit 
noble  relative  (Earl  Grey),  instead  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  speechp 
had  chosen  to  single  out  from  it  one  parti- 
cular topic,  and  that  the  roost  ezcitiag. 
Their  Lordships  might  well  deem  that  that 
was  a  question  upon  which  he  felt  no  little 
interest;  for  he  believed  that  he  was,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  very  first 
person  to  attack  the  ancient — no,  not  the 
ancient — but  what  he  might  call  tho  me- 
diaeval system  of  commercial  legislation. 
But  he  thought  that  the  speeoh  of  the  no- 
hle Earl  was  not  entitled  to  he  animadvert- 
ed upon  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  heen 
by  his  noble  relative.  He  thought  that  a 
better  system  than  the  present  might  he 
devised;  but  he  doubted  whether,  even 
after  the  noble  Earl  had  collected  the  sen- 
timents of  the  intelligent  public  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  advisahle  to  endeavonr 
to  revise  it.  There  were  many  wise  laws 
which  wise  men  would  not  undertake  to 
propose  at  all  times;  and  he  ventoredto 
express  a  fear  (although  he  thought  that 
there  was  a  great  error  in  the  view  which 
his  noble  relative  took  of  the  effect  whioh 
a  duty  would  produce  upon  the  price  of 
com)  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  after  the  people  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  virtual  abrogation  of  duty,  and 
tasted  the  sweets  of  cheap  bread,  thej 
could  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  smallest 
imposition  of  duty  even  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue.  He  entirely  dissented,  however^ 
from  the  position  of  his  noble  relative 
(Earl  Grey),  that  whatever  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  a  quarter  of  foreign  com,  raised 
the  price  of  every  quarter  of  com  grown 
at  home  by  exactly  tho  same  amount. 
That  fallacy  had  been  promulgated  hy  two 
different  parties.  One  party  promulgated 
it  because  it  suited  their  interests  when 
addressing  the  audiences  assembled  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  and  when 
they  were  bidding  for  the  support  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  great  masses  of  the 
people;  while  another  set  of  Gentlemen, 
who  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  Min- 
isterial benches,  also  propagated  it  for 
their  own  purposes  while  they  were  bid- 
ding for  the  support  of  the  farmers.  The 
result  was,  that  that  fallacy,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  had  made  a  very  great  impression 
on  the  community.  He  thought  it  would 
be  difficult  for  even  the  most  critical  op- 
ponent to  find  much  fault  with  the  other 
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parts  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech.  The 
noble  Earl  correctly,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness, stated  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
foreign  nations;  and  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
trusted  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  be  would  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples, and  act  upon  the  maxims,  which  he 
had  declared  in  his  speech.  There  was 
one  subject  on  which  he  had  heard  the  re- 
marks of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  with  great  satisfaction.  He  quite 
agreed  with  him  that  it  would  not  do  for 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  be 
every  few  years  tampering  with  its  consti- 
tutional rights.  He  heard,  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  noble  Earl  did 
not  intend  to  proceed  with  a  certain  mea- 
sure which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  what  was  called  a  further  reform 
m  Parliament.  He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) 
thought  these  further  reforms  in  Parlia- 
ment most  dangerous.  He  believed  that 
if  this  question  were  to  be  agitated  every 
ten  or  twenty  years,  the  quiet  and  sensible 
part  of  the  people  would  imbibe  a  great 
indifference  to  the  popular  franchise.  He 
believed  that  if  these  changes  were  to  be 
introduced,  a  very  large  section  of  the 
community  would  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  live  under  a  mild 
and  tranquil  despotism.  Well,  he  did  not 
say  all  of  the  people;  but  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  them  would  prefer  living 
under  a  mild  and  tranquil  despotism,  than 
to  have  these  incessant  discussions  upon 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  constant 
change  of  those  rights.  He  rejoiced 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  noble  Earl 
that  this  exciting  question  was  not  to  be 
renewed  by  him.  With  respect  to  the 
Government  generally,  he  trusted  that  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  been  called  on  to  form 
an  Administration  would  be  allowed  to 
have  proper  time,  and  would  not  be  press- 
ed into  a  precipitate  declaration  of  the  pre- 
cise principles  upon  which  his  Government 
was  to  be  conducted,  or  the  particular  mea- 
sures which  they  intended  to  propose  to 
Parliament.  He  should  also  much  regret 
to  see  any  of  that  sort  of  opposition  given 
to  the  Government  which  they  might  not 
in  that  place  call  factious  opposition,  but 
to  which  the  public  out  of  doors  would  be 
disposed  to  attach  such  a  character. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  could  not  help  rising  to  utter  his 
protest  against  the  censure  which  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  had  just 
thought  fit  to  cast  upon  his  noble  Friend 


lately  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, for  the  very  judicious  and,  in  his 
mind,  perfectly  justifiable  comments  he 
had  made  on  a  most  important  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby).  The  noble  Earl  complained  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  not  taken  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  that  speech.  Now  he 
should  very  much  object  to  such  a  course, 
because,  if  taken,  it  would  lead  to  a  very 
wide  and  extended  discussion,  which  he 
thought  on  that  occasion  it  would  be  best 
to  avoid.  At  the  same  time,  after  the 
peculiar  language  and  peculiar  views  held 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  he  considered 
it  perfectly  right  in  his  noble  Friend  near 
him  to  express  the  sentiments  he  did;  and 
in  those  sentiments  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  cordially  concurred.  He  would 
remind  the  noble  Earl  and  the  House  that 
the  question  referred  to  had  not  been  first 
brought  before  Parliament  by  his  noble 
Friend  or  by  the  late  Government,  but 
that  the  noble.  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  on  the  very  first  night  of  the  Session 
thought  it  so  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  should  have  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  that  he  blamed  the  omission 
of  such  a  matter  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  or  in  the  Address  in  answer 
thereto;  but  the  noble  Earl  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare  his  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  noticed,  and  that  with 
the  price  of  corn  which  then  ruled,  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  in  this  country  must  cease 
to  an  alarming  and  a  dangerous  degree. 
Well,  if  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  was 
it  wonderful  that  when  he  came  forward 
that  night  to  make  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  his  Government,  the  peculiar 
language  he  had  used  should  be  remarked 
upon  by  his  noble  Friend?  Why,  what 
was  the  language  of  the  noble  Earl  ?  As 
he  understood  it,  the  noble  Earl  declared 
that  his  opinions  remained  unchanged,  and 
when  he  had  got  a  majority  in  his  favour 
he  would  act  upon  them ;  but  that  until  he 
had  obtained  that  majority  he  would  not 
act  upon  them;  in  other  words,  so  long  aa 
the  majority  was  adverse  to  his  views,  the 
present  laws  should  continue  unaltered; 
but  that  as  soon  as  the  majority  went  round 
to  him,  the  laws  should  be  changed.  Now, 
he  said  that  such  language  as  that,  coming 
from  the  head  of  a  Government,^  would 
involve  every  transaction  affected  by  these 
laws  in  incalculable  uncertainty  and  embar- 
rassment. Passing  from  that  point,  he  must 
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next  saj  that,  although  he  agreed  with 
the  main  part  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  with 
regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  Go- 
▼emment  of  this  country  and  foreign  na- 
tions, there  were  yet  some  remarks  that 
had  fallen  from  him  which,  just  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  he  had  not  heard  with  great 
satisfaction.  Neither  was  he  entirely  sa- 
tisfied with  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
treated  another  subject  on  which  the  Go- 
▼ernmeut  ought  to  be  more  frank  and  ex- 
plicit, but  which  the  noble  Earl  had  touched 
extremely  lightly — namely,  the  state  of 
what  he  had  himself  termed,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  "  the  Protestant 
securities"  of  this  country.  On  the  open- 
ing night  of  the  Session  the  noble  Earl 
went  out  of  his  way  to  declare  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  either  the  law  as  at  present  con- 
stituted was  defective,  or  that  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  deficient  in  energy  in  their 
administration  of  it.  The  natural  inference 
that  might  be  drawn  from  these  expressions 
was,  that  the  present  Administration  intend- 
ed to  alter  the  law,  or  to  administer  it  in 
a  different  spirit  from  their  predecessors. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  no  such  inference 
could  justly  be  drawn,  and  he  hoped  so 
particularly  for  the  success  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Eglinton)  who,  he  understood,  was  to 
govern  Ireland ;  and  he  was  greatly  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  as  yet  all  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  do  with  regard  to  Pro- 
testant interests  was  to  render  aid  and 
assistance  to  plans  of  Church  extension. 
If  he  did  not  agree  with  other  of  the 
noble  EarPs  remarks,  this  was  not  a  good 
time  for  entering  into  them;  but  he  must, 
in  conclusion,  repeat  that,  looking  at  the 
importance  of  all  the  transactions  of  this 
countrv,  it  was  highly  essential  that  his 
noble  Friend  should  have  expressed  the 
opinion  entertained  by  himself  and  by  many 
others  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  that 
a  subject  of  this  gravity  should  not  be  left 
in  abcvance  in  the  indefinite  manner  now 
proposed,  but  that  it  would  be  better,  as 
soon  as  they  had  given  it  due  consideration, 
to  come  forward  and  frankly  and  fairly  avow 
the  opinions  of  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said:  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  state  very  shortly  the 
impression  wliich  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  made  upon 
my  mind.  Altliough  the  noble  Earl  below 
me  (Earl  Grey)  has  expressed  very  much 
he  sentiments  wiiich  I  entertain,  yet  there 

t  one  or  two  points  on  which  1  wish  to 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 


offer  a  few  remarks.     Mj  LordSt  long  and 
intimately  connected  as  I  had  been  with 
the  eminent  man  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  whoie 
untimely  fate  we  all  deplore,  and  wfaoae 
loss,  in  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  increase,  we  shall  have  more  and 
more  cause  to  lament,  I  think  this  is  noi 
an  unfitting  occasion — the  very  first  which 
presents  itself — for  me  to  declare  s  deter- 
mined  adherence  to   his  policy,  and  the 
resolution,  as  far  as  in  my  humble  power 
lies,  to  carry  out  the  great  system  of  oom* 
mercial  policy  which  he  established.     Mj 
Lords,  I  have  do  right  or  title  to  speak 
authoritatively  for  others;  hut  I  shall  be 
much   surprised   and  disappointed  if   all 
those  who  supported  him,  with   me.    in 
establishing  that  policy,  shall  not  be  found 
to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  as  I  now 
express.     My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  has  described  the  principles  upon 
which  he  considers  the  policy  of  the  conn- 
try  on  commercial  matters  should  be  guided; 
and  he  has  on  other  occasions  as  well  as 
to-night  drawn  a  distinction  between  cus- 
toms duties  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  reve- 
nue, and  those  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
protection.    The  distinctions  between  these 
duties  are,  I  confess,  not  very  intelligible 
to  me.     They  appear  to  me  shadowy  and 
unreal;  but  at  all  events  with  me,  thej 
have  no  application,  for  I  am  equally  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  corn,   whether  for  the   purposes  of 
revenue  or  protection.     My  Lords,  I  think 
the  time  is  past  when  any  such  tax  can 
ever  again  be  levied.     I  consider  the  sys- 
tem  established   by  my   late   right   hon. 
Friend  to  have  been  most  eminently  suc- 
cessful; and  I  am  convinced  that  the  per- 
sistance   in   that   system   will   render   its 
wisdom  more  plain,  and  its  benefits  more 
apparent.     I  therefore  take  this,  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  declaring  my  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  that  legacy  which 
he  left   behind  him.     I  do  not  think    it 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  other 
topics  of  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  that  point  on 
which  I  am  totally  at  variance  with  him; 
and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  other  sub- 
ject with  regard  to  which  I  may  not  hope  to 
offer  him  my  support.     In  all  that  portion 
of  his  speech  which  relates  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  Foreign  Powers,  I 
entirely  acquiesce.     My  noble  Friend  and 
I  have  acted  together  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  in 
full  concert  and  communication  on  those 
subjects,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
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any  shade  of  difference  between  us  in  that 
respect;  and  in  all  that  he  has  said  to- 
night I  fully  concur.  On  the  other  por- 
tions of  his  speech  I  will  make  no  obser- 
vation, nor  do  1  think  that  any  is  called 
for  at  this  moment.  1  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that  I  am  aware — ^fully  aware 
—of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  he 
is  encompassed,  and  he  may  rely  on  re- 
ceiving from  me,  whenever  it  lies  in  my 
power,  the  most  cordial  and  the  most  sin- 
cere support. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  I  hope  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  will 
have  no  objection  to  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  1  am  about  to  make,    namely, 
that  we  should  not  adjourn  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent   us    from  meeting  next 
week  upon  judicial  business.     Our  sittings 
have   already   been   interrupted  —  I    am 
aware,  almost  unavoidably  so;  but  I  think 
that,  if  possible,  we  ought  to  meet  next 
week  for  causes.     There  is  another  thing 
I  wish  to  know    from   my  noble  Friend. 
He  has  stated,  clearly  enough,    that   all 
subjects  are  to  remain  for  a  certain  time 
in  abeyance,  with  only  one  exception,  that 
of  questions  relating   to    social   improve- 
ment.     Now  I  hope  and  trust  he  included 
under  the  head    **  social    improvement,** 
that  great   and  most  important   subject, 
the  amendment  of   the  law.     I  have  no 
doubt   that  he    meant    so   to  include  it; 
but    1  think    he   did    not  mention  it  by 
name.     With  respect  to  the  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  I  wish 
that  it  could  have  been  avoided,  and  I  do 


was  happy  to  hear  it,  that  a  dissolution  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  was  out  of 
the  question;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  being  only  obtained  by  a  dissolu- 
tion, the  appeal  to  it  must,  of  course,  be 
postponed  till  that  event.  In  the  mean- 
time, whatever  other  measures  do  not  de- 
pend on  that  event,  and  do  not  depend  on 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  such  measures 
(I  understood  the  noble  Earl  to  say)  will 
be  proceeded  with.  I  repeat  that  I  hope 
he  meant  that  the  amendment  of  the  law 
is  among  those  measures;  for  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which,  if  it  ought  not  to  stand  the 
very  first  amongst  questions  of  **  social 
improvement,**  at  least  ranks  second  to  no 
other. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  replied :  I  have 
to  thank  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
more  clearly  my  meaning.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  law  reform,  I  think  I 
did  state,  as  I  certainly  intended  to  state, 
that,  exclusive  of  those  great  party  ques- 
tions in  which  it  is  notorious  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  in  a  minority,  and  which 
they  would,  therefore,  only  bring  forward 
with  the  certainty  of  defeat — exclusive  of 
those  more  exciting  topics,  we  shall  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  to  deal  with  those  great 
measures  generally  called  for  by  the  coun- 
try— legal  reform  and  social  improvement; 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  noble  aud  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  has 
taken  his  seat  in  this  House,  will  apply  his 
vigorous  powers  of  mind  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  subject,  and  the  promotion  of 
those  objects  which  were  recommended  by 


not  mean  to  enter  upon  it  even  for  a  |  the  Chancery  Commissioners  in  their  Re- 
moment  —  not  that  I  differ  at  all  from  !  port.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
my  noble  Friend  near  me  upon  that  great  adjournment  of  this  House,  I  am  about  to 
question  (Earl  Grey);  and  of  his  alarm  propose  that  the  House  should  only  ad- 
I  for  a  moment  partook,  from  what  was  |  journ,  as  usual,  till  Monday  next;  and  on 
stated  by  the  noble  Earl.  But  I  think  !  that  day  it  may  be  seen  whether  it  is  not 
I  heard  something  more  than  my  noble  !  possible  to  proceed  with  the  judicial  busi- 
Friend  can  have  done,  which  at  once  quiet-  ness.  In  the  meantime,  your  Lordships 
ed  my  apprehensions  ;  for  I  think  the  will  understand,  that  if  the  House  sits, 
noble  Earl  stated  that  these  were  his  indiT   it  will  only  sit  for  the  transaction  of  judicial 


vidual  opinions,  but  that  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  act  upon  those 
opinions,  or  to  introduce  measures  ground- 
ed upon  them,  must  depend  upon  what  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country  —  to 
which  proposition  I  entirely  accede,  and 
would  be  the  first  myself  to  subscribe. 
How  that  general  opinion  is  to  be  taken — 
[A  laugh] — at  what  time  it  is  to  be  taken, 
I  am  not  aware.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
I  have  said  anything  to  excite  mirth,  for 
I  understood  the  noble  Earl  to  say,  and  I 


or  of  private  business;  and  that  no  matter  of 
more  general  interest  shall  be  dealt  with 
while  the  House  of  Commons  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  adjourn  until  the  re-election  of 
the  Members  of  the  Government  who  have 
seats  there. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  Doubtless  the 
House,  without  a  formal  resolution,  will 
come  to  the  understanding  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  stated,  not  to  proceed  with  any 
thing  but  private  business. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 

Friday,  February  27,  1852. 

MiNCTst.]  Nrw  Membrb  Swobv.  — Sir  Brook 
William  Bridges,  Baronet,  for  Kont  (Eastern 
Division). 

New  Writs. — For  Buckingham  County,  v.  Right 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Chancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer;  for  Midhurst, 
V.  Right  lion.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpolo,  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  for  Droitwich,  v.  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington,  Baronet,  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  for  Stamford,  v.  Right  Hon. 
John  Charles  Ilcrries,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  ;  for  Oxford  County,  v.  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Warner  Henley,  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions ;  for  Essex  (Northern  Division),  i'.  Right 
Hon.  William  Beresf -rd.  Secretary  at  War  ; 
for  Ahingdon,  v.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  At- 
torney General ;  for  Colchester,  v.  Lord  John 
Manners,  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  ;  for  Portarlington,  v.  Francis 
Plunkett  Dunne,  Esquire,  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nance ;  for  Kildarc,  v.  Lord  Naas,  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  for 
Dublin  University,  v.  JoHeph  Napier,  Esquire, 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  ;  for  Enniskillcn, 
V.  James  Whiteside,  Esquire,  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland  ;  for  Londonderry  County,  t'.  Thomas 
Bateson,  Esquire,  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  for  Buckingham  Borough,  v.  Marquess  of 
Chandos,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  ;  for  Chi- 
chester, V.  Lord  Henry  Charles  George  Gordon 
Lennox,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  for  Lin- 
coln County  (Southern  Division),  v.  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Trollope,  Baronet,  Commissioner  for 
Administering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  ;  for  Lincoln  County  (Northern  Division), 
V.  Right  Hon.  Robert  Adam  Christopher, 
Chilteni  Hundreds ;  for  Dorset,  v.  Right  Hon. 
George  Bankes,  Judge  Advocate  General ;  for 
York  County  (East  Riding),  v.  Hon.  Arthur 
Duncombo,  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty ; 
for  Tyrone,  v.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Treasurer 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  ;  for  Wenlock,  v. 
Hon.  George  Cecil  Weld  Forester,  Comptroller 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household ;  for  Cork  County, 
V.  Maurice  Power,  Esquire,  Governor  of  St. 
Lucie. 

Public  Bills. — 1°  Burghs  (Scotland). 
3°  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates. 
3°  Commons  Inclosuro. 

BOROUGH  OF  HARWICH. 

Mr.  B RAM  ST  on  said,  he  rose  to  move 
that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  the  borough 
of  Harwich,  that  scat  having  been  declared 
vacant  by  a  decision  of  a  Committee  of 
iho  llouno.  lie  was  aware  that  the  hon. 
nnd  /^ftllant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir 
])(«  I  J.  Kvans)  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  that  no  new  writ  be  issued 
for  the  borough  in  question  without  due 
notice  having  been  previously  given.  He 
had  heard  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mcm- 

'  did  not  intend  to  persist  in  his  Motion, 
report  were  correct,  he  (Mr.  Bram- 


Bton  would  haye  the  less  difiedljfa|» 
posing  the  present  Motion;  but  lis  bsl iS 
the  least  desire  to  take  the  House  br  a^ 
prise,  and  if  it  should  be  tbe  genenl  M- 
mg  that  the  Motion  was  prematon^  li 
would  have  no  objection  to  postpone  it  k 
a  fortnight. 

Motion  made,  and  Qnestion 


"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Wamat  toSi 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  ont  a  New  Wrilk 
the  eleeting  of  a  Borfstt  to  mrwm  ia  this  fMSS 
Parlianieot  for  the  Borough  of  HarwM,  is  lb 
room  of  Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  esqnirs^iAM 
Election  has  been  determined  to  be  ▼oid." 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  that  lb 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bramston)  was  in  smr 
in  supposing  that  it  was  his  (Sir  DaL 
Evans')  intention  to  withdraw  the  Molioi 
of  which  he  had  gi?en  notice.  He  had  m 
such  intention.  He  believed  the  bora^h 
in  question  to  be  one  of  the  most  oorrayli 
if  not  the  most  corrupt,  in  the  kingdisi, 
nnd  he  did  not  think  that  a  new  writ  shosU 
be  issued  for  the  borough  without  the  moit 
deliberate  consideration.  However,  he  had 
no  desire  to  take  any  course  that  inigfat  ke 
considered  as  throwing  obstaoles  in  ths 
way  of  the  new  GoTerument,  which  woull 
be  in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House;  and  he  would  be  guided  alto> 
gether  by  the  amount  of  support  he  miglit 
receive.  It  was  his  own  opinion,  and  lift 
was  happy  to  think  that  it  was  an  opinioa 
in  which  many  hon.  Gentlentien  around 
him  were  disposed  to  concur,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  such  an  investigation  should 
be  instituted  into  the  abuses  and  malprae- 
tices  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Har- 
wich as  would  effectually  put  an  end  to 
them.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
on  his  side  of  the  House  upon  the  subject 
of  that  borough;  and  this  being  the  case, 
however  desirous  he  might  be  to  avoid 
raising  any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
recently  appointed  Government,  he  was 
compelled  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Essex.  He  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  had  given  notice  that  he  would,  on 
an  early  day,  call  attention  to  the  borough 
of  Harwich,  in  the  hope  that  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject  would  illustrate  the  very 
objectionable  practices  resorted  to  at  elec- 
tions there,  and  in  other  boroughs.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  made 
such  an  exposure  of  evil  practices  as  would 
have  induced  the  noble  Lord,  recently  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  to  introduce 
into  his  new  Reform  Bill  some  provision 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  removing 
one  of  the  greatest  stains  upon  our  repre- 
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lentative  system.     He  was  grieved  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  there  were  many  cor- 
rupt boroughs  in  England,  but  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Harwich 
was  the  most  corrupt  of  all.     It  was  a 
decaying  town — falling  off  in  wealth,  and 
wasting  away  in  population;  and  there  was 
this  remarkable  peculiarity  about  it,  that 
the  number  of  voters  increased  in  propor- 
tion with  the  poverty  and  progressive  ruin 
of  the  town.     This  fact  alone  was  sufH- 
eient  to  awaken  suspicion  and  justify  in- 
quiry.    It  was  his  own  opinion   that   so 
universal  and  so  deep-rooted  were  corrup- 
tion and  bribery  in  Harwich,  that  there 
was  but  one  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
such  practices,  and  that  was  by  disfran- 
ehising  the  borough    altogether.      They 
might  depend  upon  it  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  abating  the  nuisance.     There  was 
scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as  an  election 
in  Harwich  which  was  not  followed  by  an 
inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  that  House; 
but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  when  the 
Committee  had  once  seated  or  unseated 
the  Member  petitioned  against,  there  was 
an  end  to  the  matter,  and  the  House  did 
not  care  to  institute  any  further  investiga- 
tion into  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  the  borough.     He  looked  on  the 
present  Motion  as  ill-timed  and  unneces- 
sary, and  would  more  as  an  Amendment 
that  the  writ  be  suspended  for  six  months. 
Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE,  in  second- 
ing  the   Amendment,   said,   that   regard 
being  had  to  the  changed  circumstances 
of  public   affairs,  he  was*  sure   that   the 
House  would  give  credit  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the    Secretary  for  the   Treasury 
(Mr.  Mackenaie),  who  had  just  moved  for 
certain  writs,  for  declining  to  move  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough   of  Harwich.     Al- 
though it  might  not  be  known  to  many 
Members  on  the   Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  it  was  not  the  less  notorious  out  of 
doors,  that  the  present  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  F.  Kelly)  intended  to  present  himself 
before  the   immaculate    electors   of    that 
borough;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  an  ad- 
dress to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  from 
certain  of  the  electors  of   that  borough, 
inviting  him  to  come  down  to  that  purest 
and  most  estimable  of  constituencies.     He 
therefore  was  not  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury 
should  not  have  moved  for  a  new  writ  for 
that  unhappy  place;  but  he  certainly  was 
not  a  little  amazed  that  the  hon.  Member 
for    South   Essex   (Mr.   Bramston),   who 
knew  so  well  what  Harwich  was,  should 


have  done  so.    That  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Harwich, 
for  he  was   one  of  the   most   prominent 
Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  in 
1841   to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  that 
depraved  and   degraded   borough.     Many 
inquiries   had,  from   time   to   time,  been 
instituted  respecting  the  electors  of  Har- 
wich, but  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  not 
go  further  back  than  to  the  Commission 
of   1842.     The  Commission  appointed  in 
that  year  had  presented  a  Report  which 
was  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  House.     They  stated  that  three  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  against  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  J.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  on  the  ground  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion— that  arrangements  had  been  entered 
into   by  the   agents  of  those   gentlemen, 
which  had  been  carried  into  operation  by 
their  principals,  to  the  effect  that  Major 
Bcresford  should   retire  within  a  month, 
by  accepting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds — that 
Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  seat — and  that  Mr.  J.  Att- 
wood should   guarantee  the  fulfilment  of 
these    stipulations    by    the     payment    of 
2,500/.     The  Commission,  moreover,  had 
had  it  in  evidence   from  Mr.  J.  Attwood 
himself,  that  he   had  paid   2,000/.,   and 
they  also  discovered  that  one  of  his  agents 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  pay  500/.  more. 
The  Report  then  went  on  to  state  that 
the  election  of  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Be- 
resford  had  cost  6,300/. — that  thirty-three 
voters  had  received  for  their  votes  sums 
varying   from  50/.   to    100/.  a  piece,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  con- 
stituency had  been  bribed.     That  was  in 
1842.      And    what    occurred    in    1847? 
Why,  in  1847  a  Committee  of  that  House 
declared  that  J.  Attwood,  Esq.  had  not 
been  duly  elected  to  sit  for  the  borough  of 
Harwich,  having  been  by  his  agents  guilty 
of  bribery;  and  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Her  Majesty's  Household  (Lord  C.  Hamil- 
ton) had  been  very  eloquent,  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  about  the  corruptions  which  were 
proved  to  have  prevailed  at  St.  Albans, 
and  had  even  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Coppock  would  have  been  treated  just 
as  he  deserved  had  he  been  called  to  the 
bar  of  that  House  to  answer  for  his  miscon- 
duct— a  course  which  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
regretted  was  not  persisted  in.     But  such 
a  proceeding  would  not  have  remedied  the 
evil  of  which  the  noble  Lord  complained; 
for  what  was  Mr.  Coppock  but  one  of  the 
effects    of    their    present    Parliamentary 
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system  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  0.  '  tices  were  so  habitually  familiar  to  the 
Hamilton),  a  member  of  the  Carlton  Club,  inhabitants  and  electors  as  not  eren  to 
forget  that  Mr.  J.  Attwood  was  a  member  j  create  surprise  amongst  them,  but  rather 
of  that  club  ?  Did  it  occur  to  the  noble  !  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
Lord  to  take  his  name  from  the  list  of  proceedings  at  every  election.  It  wat 
members  of  the  club  because  Mr.  J.  Att-  proved  that  voters  were  abducted,  and 
wood,  who  had  bribed  more  boroughs  than  ,  that  treating  to  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  was  '  tent  prevailed  at  the  last  election.  Bribery 
also  a  member  ?  Away,  then,  with  all '  was  not,  however,  shown  to  have  existed; 
these  impurities,  and  away  with  the  mock  !  lyit  it  was  well  known  that  that  vras  an 
modesty  which  shrunk  from  the  task  of !  offence  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
bringing  the  guilt  home  to  the  real  of- !  establish  before  Committees  of  that  Hooae. 
fender.  Why  should  they  pursue  and  With  regard  to  the  question  now  under 
persecute  the  unfortunate  Coppock,  and  consideration,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
spare  the  man  who  could  subscribe  to  a  more  diguified  course,  at  the  same  time 
magnificent  club — give  splendid  dinners  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
and  entertain  his  friends  ?  Such  conduct  the  wishes  of  the  public,  if  a  Commiasion 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  as  pre-  similar  to  the  one  which  was  issued  for 
tended  purity  and  mock  modesty.  It  was  I  St.  Albans  last  year,  were  appointed  to 
to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  noble  Lord  re-  ^  investigate  the  case  of  Harwich.     He  was 


cently  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment  should    ever    again   come   into 


satisfied  there  was  not  another  borough  in 
the    kingdom    in  which    corruption    and 


office,  he  would  destroy,  not  conglomerate,  :  fraudulent  practices  had  been  more  widelj 
such  boroughs  as  Harwich.  In  1841  there  prevalent.  Moreover,  it  was  universallj 
were  180  voters  in  that  borough.  The  '  acknowledged,  and  not  denied;  and  he  be- 
population  since  then  had  greatly  de-  lieved  that  no  service  the  House  could 
creased,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  ;  render  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
number  of  electors  at  the  present  moment  country  than  the  appointment  of  such  a 
was  no  less  than  282.  Surely  this  was,  I  Commission,  which  he  felt  assured  would 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  sus- 1  arrive  at  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of 
picious.     He  hoped  that  the  House  would  j  St.  Albans. 

assent  to  the  Motion  for  suspending  the  j  Mr.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  said, 
writ  for  six  months,  and  he  trusted  that '  he  had  sat  on  the  previous  Election  Com* 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  in- 1  mittce  for  Harwich,  and  it  was  his  opin- 
cstimable  borough  of  Harwich  would  be  :  ion,  formed  on  the  evidence  given  on  that 
erased  from  the  list  of  places  entitled  to '  occasion,  that  the  evil  in  that  particular 
send  representatives  to  Parliament.  ;  case  was  only  to  be  cured  by  disfranchise- 

Amendmcnt  proposed —  ^  j  ment. 

*'  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  that'  to  the  end  i  SiR  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  the 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  *  the  '  vacancy  in  any  borough  ought  of  right 
Writ  for  the  Borough  of  Harwich  be  suspended  ;  ^^  fiu^d  ^p  the  moment  it  occurred.  The 
for  SIX  months,  instead  thereof.  i      i  *     i  r,  ...  r    al   ^ 

I  rule   was,   where    a    Committee  of  that 
Question   proposed,    **  That   the  words  ■  House    had    not    recommended    dish'an- 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  ■  chisement,  or  any  other  ulterior  proceed- 
Question.''  |  ings,   as   in  the   case   of   Harwich,  that 

Mr.  FERGUS,  as  a  Member  of  the  ,  the  House  would  not  interfere  to  deprive 
last  Harwich  Election  Committee,  upon  the  electors  of  the  right,  given  to  them  by 
whose   Report   the   present  vacancy   had  \  the  Constitution,  of  sending  Members  to 


occurred  in  the  representation  of  the  bo- 
rough, said  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  rested  upon  a 


that  House.  Ho  was  not  for  affording 
protection  or  encouragement  to  bribery : 
far  from  it;  but  he  did  not  think  that  they 


technical  point  with  regard  to  the  time  of  i  would  be  justified  in  withholding  the  writ 
closing  the  poll;  but  he  could  safely  appeal  from  any  borough  against  which  bribery 
to  any  man  who  had  sat  on  that  Com-  and  corruption  had  not  been  distinctly 
mittce  to  place  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  proved  by  the  judgment  of  that  House. 
say  whether  he  was  not  convinced,  from  He  would  ask  hon.  Members  who  now 
the  facts  which  were  elicited  in  the  course  |  sought  to  disfranchise  Harwich,  what  had 
of  the  inquiry,  that  the  most  fraudulent  I  become  of  all  their  virtue  during  the  last 
and  iniquitous  practices  had  been  carried  ,'  Session  of  Parliament  ?  He  trusted  he 
on  in  the  borough;  and  that  those  prac-   should  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  but  th^ 
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fact  was,  that  unless  the  writ  had  heen 
moved  for  with  a  view  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  candidate  attached  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  they  would 
have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  the  writ 
from  those  who  now  opposed  it.  [**0h,  oh! "] 
Then,  why  was  not  a  Motion  brought  on 
last  year  for  sending  a  Commission  ?  He 
simply  contended  that  the  Committee  em- 
powered to  investigate  the  matter  reported 
that  the  sitting  Member  ought  to  bo  un- 
seated, but  did  not  recommend  any  ulterior 
proceedings;  and  bethought,  as  there  was 
no  record  on  the  table  of  the  House  show- 
ing any  grounds  on  which  the  borough  of 
Harwich  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  they 
were  bound,  consistently  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  House,  to  concur  in  the  Mo- 
tion that  Mr.  Speaker  be  directed  to  issue 
his  writ. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  addressed  the  House 
should  have  risen  to  be  the  advocate  of 
corruption.  He  was  sure  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  obliged  by  a  correction  of  the 
statement,  that  if  the  Ministers  who  were 
lately  in  power  had  remained  in  office,  no 
such  proceeding  as  that  proposed  respect- 
ing Harwich  would  have  taken  place. 
Notice  was  given  on  the  subject  last  Ses- 
sion, and  notice  was  given  this  Session; 
and  he  had  himself  put  a  question  whether 
steps  would  not  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  issue  of  a  Commission  ?  They 
who  wished  to  see  rotten  boroughs  dis- 
franchised, and  an  end  put  to  corruption, 
expected  in  the  coming  reform  that  the 
borough  of  Harwich  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  dealt  with.  The  late  Ministers 
had  sanctioned  the  course  of  not  issuing 
the  writ.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bramston)  who  had  moved  for  the  writ 
should  have  waited  till  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  in  their  places.  Ministers 
would  have  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
showing  how  far  they  were  determined  to 
support  such  practices  as  had  prevailed  in 
Harwich.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was,  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  knew,  as  hostile  to  such  prac- 
tices as  any  one,  and  would,  he  hoped, 
yield  to  the  opinions  intimated  by  the 
House,  and  abstain  from  pressing  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  objected  to  the  con- 
tinned  suspension  of  wjits  without  steps 
being  taken  for  inquiry.  The  constitu- 
tional way  of  proceeding  would  have  been 
to  have  had  a  Commission  issued  long  ago. 
On  this  point  he  held  himself  to  be  as  free 


from  the  charge  of  encouraging  corrup- 
tion as  any  Member  of  the  House.  It 
was  not  right  for  the  House  to  encourage 
this  unconstitutional  mode  of  proceeding 
against  suspected  or  convicted  boroughs. 
They  ought  to  take  the  manly  course  of 
disfranchising  the  borough  if  they  had 
evidence  of  its  corruption;  but,  since  they 
had  altogether  failed  in  obtaining  sufficient 
legal  evidence,  however  strong  the  moral 
evidence  might  be,  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  borough  of  Har- 
wich, he  protested  against  their  withhold- 
ing the  issuing  of  the  writ.  He  would 
ask  whether,  at  the  last  two  elections  for 
that  borough,  there  had  been  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  of  bribery  ? 
He  believed  there  was  no  proof  at  the  last 
election  or  the  one  before,  of  either  bribery 
or  corruption. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
had  sat  upon  the  Harwich  Election  Com- 
mittee, and  he  could  state  that  the  evidence 
produced  referred  only  to  the  premature 
close  of  the  poll,  in  consequence  of  a  riot, 
and  not  at  all  to  bribery  or  corruption. 
Therefore  there  was  no  ground  of  proved 
malpractices  to  justify  the  refusal  to  reissue 
the  writ.  But  he  also  objected  to  the 
Amendment  before  the  House,  on  the  ground 
that  the  practice  of  suspending  writs  was 
most  unconstitutional.  If  the  House  al- 
lowed the  principle,  the  result  would  be, 
on  occasions,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  ty- 
rannical majority  a  most  unconstitutional 
power. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  believed 
that  the  practice  of  the  House  in  the  case 
of  transferring  the  franchise  from  one 
borough  to  another,  was  to  consider  what 
had  taken  place  in  that  borough,  not  at 
one  election  only,  but  at  all  preceding  elec- 
tions. That  was  the  rule  applied  to  the 
borough  of  St.  Albans.  At  the  same 
time,  he  considered  it  very  unconstitutional 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  a  writ  for  any 
borough,  and  to  take  no  steps  for  purifying 
that  borough.  But,  voting  for  suspending 
the  issuing  of  the  writ,  as  he  should  do  in 
this  instance,  he  should  do  so  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  Harwich  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  St.  Albans 
had  been.  He  could  not  help  agreeing 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  that  this  was  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  which 
it  appeared  they  had  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of.  They  should  have  come  forward 
at  once  and  proposed  fin  inquiry  into  the 
practices  not  only  at  Harwich,  but  at  Staf- 
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ford,  at  Malton,  and  in  sevoral  other 
boroughs  where  there  would  have  been 
found  practices  that  required  to  be  dealt 
with  quite  as  much  as  with  Harwich  itself. 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  could  state,  as 
Chairman  of  the  first  Harwich  Election 
Committee,  that  no  evidence  had  been 
given  to  justify  a  report  that  bribery  and 
corruption  had  been  proved.  If  this  Amend- 
ment  was  carried,  the  mover  of  it  would  be 
bound  to  call  upon  the  House  to  issue  a 
Commission;  and  in  the  event  of  a  Com- 
mission for  Harwich  being  appointed,  he 
(Mr.  K.  Seymer)  would  feel  it  his  duty  to 
ask  the  House  to  appoint  another  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Leicester  at  some  recent  elections.  He 
had  sat  on  the  Leicester  Committee,  and 
the  report  of  that  Committee  had  been  that 
the  bribery  proved  to  have  been  practised 
at  Leicester  required  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  thought  that  as 
such  different  opinions  had  been  expressed 
by  different  Members  of  the  Harwich  Elec- 
tion Committee,  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  produced  in  this  case, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  House  not  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  without  being  well 
informed  as  to  the  precise  facts.  He  bo- 
lieved  that  on  a  former  occasion  it  was 
clearly  understood,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  present  hon.  and  learned  Judge  Advo- 
cate, that  the  writ  for  Harwich  should  not 
be  moved  for  without  forty-eight  hours' 
previous  notice  being  given.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bramston),  how- 
ever, had  moved  that  the  writ  be  issued; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  would  not  take  the  House  by 
surprise,  but  that,  if  any  opposition  should 
be  offered  he  would  at  once  withdraw  or 
postpone  his  Motion.  At  least,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  pressed  his  Motion,  the  best 
course  would  be  to  adjourn  the  debate  for 
a  fortnight.  Ho  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  not 
understood  from  the  observations  of  hon. 
Members  who  had  sat  on  the  Harwich 
Election  Committee,  that  gross  corruption 
had  been  proved  to  prevail  at  Harwich :  if, 
however,  that  were  so,  the  House  should 
certainly  be  called  on  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion. But  under  present  circumstances  he 
thought  the  discussion  had  better  be  post- 
poned. 

Sir    De  LACY  EVANS   understood 

that  sufficient  evidence  of  corruption  in  the 

borough  of  Harwich  had  been  adduced  to 

i)revcnt  the  present  Judge  Advocate  from 

ing  for  a  new  writ.     He  (Sir  De  L. 


Evans)  would  give  notice  that  if  the  Hoasa 
suspended  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  he  should 
move  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  bramston  said,  he  had  enter- 
tained  no  intention  whatever  to  take  the 
House  by  surprise,  and  he  should  not  hare 
moved  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  if  he  had 
not  understood  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  £?ana) 
that  ho  merely  wished  to  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  question,  without  opposiDg 
the  Motion.     He  (Mr.  Bramston)  admitted 
that  he  was  a  Member  of  what  waa  called 
the  "  Roebuck  Committee  "  of  1841,  when 
the  state  of  Harwich  and  other  boroughB 
was  inquired  into;  but  the  House  had  no 
right  to  concern  itself  now  with  what  took 
place  in  1841.     Upon  receiving  a  oommn- 
nication  from  some  of  the  electors  of  Har- 
wich, requesting  him  to  move  a  new  writ, 
he  at  once  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look  in- 
to the  decisions* of  the  two  last  Harwich 
Election  Committees,  and  the  result  of  hia 
investigations  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
inquiry  which  took  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  April,  1851,  he  found  that  Mr, 
Priusep  was  deprived  of  his  seat  for  want 
of  the  property  qualification  required  hy 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  in  the  recent 
instance  Mr.  Crawford  was  unseated  be- 
cause a  riot  took  place  in  the  town  which 
brought  the  poll  to  a  premature  conclusion. 
No  mention  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practicea 
was  made  by  the  Committee  in  their  Re- 
port, or  any  recommendation  for  the  issue 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry;  but  the  Com- 
mittee contented  themselves  with  simply 
stating  the  facts  to  which  he  referred  as 
grounds  for  a  fresh  election.     In  cases  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  he  (Mr.  Bramston) 
was  as  ready  as  any  man  could  be  to  visit 
boroughs  and  even  counties  with  the  pun- 
ishment such   an   offence   deserved;   still 
it   was  due  to  those  boroughs  that  they 
should  not  be  punished  without  evidence 
to  convince  the  House  of  the  guilt  they 
had  incurred.     Having  satisfied  himself  by 
consulting  the  Reports  of  the  two  last  Com- 
mittees that  bribery  was  not  proved  or  im- 
puted against  the  borough  of  Harwich  by 
those  Reports,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
no  more  than  his  duty  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Essex  when  be  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  which  was  made  to 
him,  and  moved  for  the  issue  of  a  new 
writ.     He  would  not,  however,  press  his 
Motion  further  at  this  moment. 

Ms.  ELLIS  begged  permission  to  refer 
to  one  point  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemau  (Mr.  K.  Sejmer)  opposite.  He 
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begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Oentleman, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  scenes  at 
Leicester  at  the  period  at  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  sat  on  the  Leicester  Com- 
mittee, that,  at  the  last  election^  he  (Mr. 
Ellis)  and  his  hon.  Colleague  had  been  re- 
turned for  Leicester  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  shilling.  And  all  he  could 
say  was  that  if  Leicester  should  ever  again 
be  in  the  predicament  in  which  she  once 
was,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn, 

LONDON  NECROPOLIS  AND  NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  FORBES  MACKENZIE  consid- 
ered that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
the  Bill  until  some  Minister  was  present, 
as  it  was  much  more  of  a  public  than  a 
private  measure. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  trusted  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  any  postpone- 
ment of  the  measure.      No  question  of 
local  or  general  interest  was  involved  in 
this   Bill,    but   the  promoters,  he  should 
show,  contemplated  a  direct  fraud  on  the 
public.     The  prospectus  put  forth  by  them 
informed  the  public  that  they  had  already 
obtained  2,600  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Necropolis.     Now,  he  could 
assure  the  House  they  had  done  no  such 
thing.     All  they  had  done  was  to  go  to 
Lord  Onslow  and  offer  him  35,000/.  for  his 
manorial  rights  over  the  land  in  question; 
but  they  had  consulted  no  one  else  who 
had  any  interest  in  the  land.    Their  allega- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  true.     The  pro- 
spectus, which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was 
full  of  tropes  and  figures.     The  promoters 
told  us  they  had  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  interment.     Now,  his  idea  on 
the  subject  was,  that  any  soil  in  the  world 
in  which  a  ditch  could  be  dug  was  adapted 
for  the  purposes  in  question.     [**  No,  no! "] 
At  all  events,  he  thought  any  would  be  as 
favourable  as  the  **  dry  yellow  sand"  of 
Woking  Common.     In  another  part  of  the 
prospectus  the  ground  was  declared  to  be 
•*  favourable   to    the   rapid   and   vigorous 
growth,  of  appropriate  vegetation'' — cy- 
presses and  forget-me-nots  he  supposed; 
and  the  promoters  seemed  so  fond  of  this 
sort  of  language,  that  they  went  and  told 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  late  the  head  of 


the  Government  the  same  story.  The 
writer  of  the  prospectus  in  another  part 
declared  that  the  situation  of  the  proposed 
Necropolis  was  so  delightful  that  '*  solitude 
herself  might  here  find  retirement;"  that 
the  land  possessed  ''an  undulating  sur* 
face,"  which  meant,  of  course,  that  there 
were  little  vales  and  little  hills ;  and  this 
was  in  order  that  "  the  head  of  the  humble 
maybe  laid  low  in  the  glen,"  that  "the 
ashes  of  the  world's  favoured  ones  may  be 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  mound,  and 
the  sculptured  marble  on  the  height  pro- 
claim the  end  of  earth's  greatness."  Tnen 
it  was  stated  that  *'  the  footsteps  of  com- 
merce would  not  cross  the  pathway  to  the 
tomb,"  or  profane  this  hallowed  spot.  But 
this  was  the  fraud  of  which  he  complained. 
The  promoters  intended  to  take  powers  to 
purchase  2,600  acres,  while  they  them- 
selves calculated  that  400  would  be  neced- 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  the  cemetery;  and 
they  proposed  to  let  on  building  leases  the 
remaining  2,200  acres  as  a  mere  commer* 
cial  speculation. 

Sir    JAMES  DUKE  was  not  answer- 
able for  the  language  of  the  writer  of  the 
prospectus  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  alluded ;    but  he  knew 
that  the  hon.  Member  himself  frequently 
indulged  in  such  tropes  and  figures.     The 
real  question,  however,  was,  whether  this 
was  a  scheme  deserving  of  public  support? 
It  seemed  difficult,  in  this  great  metropolis, 
to  find  necessary  burial  grounds;    and  if  a 
number  of  gentlemen  were  associated  to- 
gether, and  obtained  the  grant  of  a  large 
tract   of  land,    which   they   proposed    to 
devote  to  the  purpose  he  had  mentioned, 
without  any  compulsory  clause  whatever, 
he  did  think  it  was  a  scheme  which  was 
well  deserving  the  favourable  consideration 
of  that  House.    He  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
scheme  ;    he  had  only  been  called  upon  in 
his  official  position  as  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  to  accompany  the   deputation 
which  had  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister; 
but  if  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey, 
or  any  other  Gentleman,  entertained  objec- 
tions to  any  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill,  the 
promoters,   he  believed,    would  be  quite 
ready  to  submit  to  any  regulation  which 
the  Committee  might  lay  down  to  carry 
out  that  object.      He  believed,  also,  that 
the  promoters  had  no  intention  whatever 
to  devote  the  ground  in  question  to  pui'poseB 
of  speculation;  at  all  events,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  take  care  not  to  allow  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  and  he  would  willingly 
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agree  to  any  postponement  of  the  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  give  hon.  Members  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it,  and  of  having 
their  doubts  removed. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  that 
in  the  11th  clause  of  the  Bill  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  the  ground  purchased  to 
purposes  of  building  speculation. 

Mr.  J.  BELL  said,  when  he  saw  the  op- 
portunity offered  of  removing  the  nuisance 
of  intramural  interment,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  hastily  determine  on  dis- 
carding that  opportunity.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Metropolitan  Interment 
Act  had  proved  inoperative,  and  he  trusted 
therefore  that  the  House  would  not  dis- 
courage private  enterprise  in  this,  as  in 
other  undertakings.  He  hoped  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  would  be  aifirmcd, 
and  that  the  company  would  be  bound 
down  by  such  clauses  as  would  insure  that 
public  benefit  which  they  declared  would 
result  from  the  scheme.  The  11th  clause 
of  the  Bill  was  one  common  to  every  rail- 
way or  other  Bill  which  had  for  its  object 
the  enclosure  of  land.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  lend  its  encouragement  to  a 
measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  abate- 
ment of  a  great  public  nuisance. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  would  object 
to  any  Bill  of  this  sort  for  making  the 
burial  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Christian 
country  a  purely  commercial  speculation. 
What  had  been  stated  of  this  Bill  would 
not  lead  the  House  to  draw  a  very  favour- 
able conclusion  with  regard  to  it;  and  he 
appealed  to  such  Members  of  the  new 
Government  as  were  present  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  the  higher  and  more  re- 
sponsible Ministers,  it  was  right  that  they 
should  be  committed  to  support  so  largo 
and  important  a  Bill  as  this,  which,  in 
fact,  reversed  the  policy  already  delibe- 
rately adopted  by  Parliament  with  regard 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  the  subject  could 
not  be  disposed  of  in  this  offhand  manner. 
Every  one  agreed  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  making  provision  for 
interments  without  this  great  city.  The 
late  Government  had  announced  that  their 
Bill  was  a  failure;  but  yet  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  seemed  to  think  it  a 
shocking  idea  to  leave  burials  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals.  Were  wc,  then,  to 
leave  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead  ?  It  was 
all  very  well  to  condemn  the  present  plan; 
but  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have  stated 
what  better  one  he  proposed.   With  regard 


to  the  noble  Lord's  objection  to  makiDg 
the  interment  of  the  dead  a  matter  of  eom- 
mercial  speculation,  he  would  like  to  aik 
him  when  was  it,  or  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  What  was  the  profession  of  an 
undertaker?  He  was  sorry  to  say  tbat 
clergymen  had  made  the  dead  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  there  was  not  a  cemeterj 
in  the  metropolis  where  a  clergyman  dd 
not  claim  a  fee  for  interment.  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  rational  objectioiu 
than  he  had  hitherto  heard,  he  should  Tote 
for  this  Bill  on  principle,  without  knowing 
its  particular  merits,  trusting  that  thej 
would  be  fully  gone  into. 

Mr.  MANGLES  said,  he  did  not  object, 
and  the  people  of  Woking  did  not  object, 
to  a  moderate  portion  of  the  common  land 
being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  this  Necro- 
polis; but  this  Bill  proposed  to  take  ereiy 
acre  of  common  land,  and  either  convert  it 
into  a  cemetery  or  to  private  purposes. 
He  never  saw  such  a  clause  in  his  life 
as  the  11th  clause  of  this  Bill,  which  ren- 
dered it  lawful  for  the  company  to  dispose 
of  either  by  public  auction  or  private  ar- 
rangement, in  fee-simple  or  on  lease,  all 
or  any  part  of  this  land  not  required  for 
the  purposes  of  tho  company;  and,  wanting 
only  400  acres  of  land  for  their  cemetery 
they  yet  applied  for  power  to  purchase 
2,600  acres,  in  order  that  they  might  specu- 
late with  the  surplus.  The  opponents  of  this 
Bill  were  the  small  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders of  Woking  living  around  the  com- 
mon; and  it  was  futile  to  suppose  that 
men  in  such  humble  *  circumstances  could 
incur  the  cost  of  opposing  this  Bill  in 
Committee.  The  fact  was,  the  scheme 
was  a  great  job,  and  he  should  move  the 
postponement  of  the  measure. 

Amendment  proposed,  **  To  leave  out 
the  word  *  now, '  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day 
six  months.'  " 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
*now*  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  defended  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  who,  he  said,  were 
guided  by  the  most  liberal  principles.  All 
the  metropolitan  Members  were,  he  be- 
lieved, favourable  to  the  scheme,  together 
with  several  of  the  parishes.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  measure  would  not  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BETHELL  said,  the  House  had 
now  ascertained  the  reason  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  copyholders. 
They  had  readily  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  had  never  commenced 
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any   opposition   until  the  bargain   which 
they  had  attempted  to  make  had  failed; 
but  surely  it  would  be  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  if  the  House  permitted  parties  to 
come  there  and  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  so  important  a  Bill,  simply  because  they 
had  been  baffled   in   making   a   bargain. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  a  silly  pro- 
spectus which  certain  persons  had  issued; 
but,  really,  what  had  tbat  to  do  with  the 
matter?     Then,  again,  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  copyholders ;   the  fact  was,  there 
was  no  one  with  whom  a  contract  could 
be  made,  except  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
He  was  the  only  proprietor,  and  the  rights 
of  the  copyholders  were  only  a  subject  for 
compensation.   Exceptions  had  been  taken 
to  the   clause  enabling   the   company  to 
re-sell  any  portion  of  the  land  they  had 
taken  but  which  they  did  not  require  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished; but  there  was  not  a  single  Railway 
Act,  nor  a  single  Act  for  purposes  similar 
to  those  contemplated  by  this  Bill,  which 
did  not  contain  a  similar  enactment.     In- 
deed, without  such  a  clause  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dispose  of  a  single  particle 
of  land  which  the  company  had  bought, 
but  which  they  might  not  want. 

Sib  De  LACY  EVANS  hoped  the 
House,  when  they  recollected  the  dreadful 
evils  which  arose  from  intramural  inter- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  would  not  prevent 
the  Bill  from  going  into  Committee. 

LoBD  ROBERT   GROSVENOR  said, 
his  constituents  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  pt'oviding  fit  and  proper 
places  for  the  interment  of  such  persons 
as  died  in  the  metropolis;   and  he  should 
be  very  sorry  if  he  appeared  to  oppose  a 
measure  that  promised  to  remedy,  to  a 
certain  extent,   the  evils   of  the  present 
system.     At  the  same   time  he  thought 
that  on  a  measure  of  such  importance  they 
should  wait  until  some  responsible  Minister 
was  in  the  House.     They  ought  surely  to 
know  what  were  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  he  trusted  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consent  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  for  a  fortnight,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  learn  if  the  Government 
were   prepared   to   propose   any   measure 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject.     At  the 
same  time  he  must  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
copyholders  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  that 
tbat  was  not  the  case.    He  (Lord  R.  Gros- 
venor)   had    had    a   correspondence   with 
some  of  them,  and  they  stated  that  their 
only  objection  was  that  they  had  not  been 
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promised  sufficient  compensation.  He 
begged,  therefore,  to  move  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

Motion  made   and   Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.** 

Mb.  HUME  would  remind  the  House  of 
the  pressing  necessity  that  existed  for  the 
measure,  there  being  no  fewer  than  58,000 
human  beings  who  required  interment  in 
the  metropolis  every  year.  Last  Session 
the  Government,  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion entertained  by  him  (Mr.  Hume)  and 
many  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  would 
have  preferred  leaving  the  matter  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  had  taken  the  subject  into 
their  own  hands.  They  had  failed,  Imd 
now  that  a  Bill  was  once  more  brought  in, 
he  would  not  consent  to  refer  the  matter 
again  to  the  Government.  As  to  the  com- 
pensation due  to  the  copyholders,  that  was 
a  matter  for  the  Committee. 

Mb.  HENRY  DRUMMOND  said,  that 
if  this  was  merely  a  question  of  making  a 
cemetery,  there  would  be  no  dispute  or  dif- 
ficulty about  the  matter.  When  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  near  him  (Mr. 
Bethell)  gave  an  opinion  of  law,  it  would 
ill  become  him  (Mr.  H.  Drummond)  to  dis- 
sent from  him;  but  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  favoured  the  House 
with  a  fact,  he  should  like  to  examine  that 
fact  a  little.  He  should  like  him  (Mr.  Be- 
thell) to  quote  a  single  instance  amongst  all 
the  railways,  where  they  took  2,600  acres, 
and  only  intended  to  use  400.  He  asserted 
it  was  not  a  cemetery  company.  They 
meant  to  make  their  money  by  their  build- 
ing leases,  and  it  was  in  fact  a  building 
society  under  the  mask  of  a  Necropolis. 
Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  92;  Noes 
104:  Majority  12. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion.*' 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2°,  and  committed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE— THE 
MAYNOOTH  GRANT. 
Mb.  FORBES    MACKENZIE   moved 
that  the  House,  at  its  rising,  adjourn  until 
Friday,  the  12th  of  March. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  supposed  this  was 
to  allow  time  for  the  returns,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  object  to  the  Motion, 
but  he  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would 
have  an  opportunity  given  them  of  present* 
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ing  the  petitions  which  they  had  received 
within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  Motion  for  adjournment,  but 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  with 
reference  to  a  matter  which  was  somewhat 
personal.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  he  had  given  notice,  on 
Monday  last,  that  he  should  postpone  his 
Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  to  an  early  day  after  Easter. 
That  notice  had  been  received  by  hon. 
Members  who  then  sat  on  his  side  of  the 
House  with  very  unequivocal  marks  of  a 
nature  such  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  ho  had  altered  his  plans,  and  was 
about  to  give  up  his  Motion.  He  would, 
however,  at  once  put  hon.  Members  out  of 
pain  by  assuring  them  that  he  had  not 
altered  his  opinions,  and  had  not  changed 
his  determination,  neither  did  he  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  do  so.  He  certainly 
did  not  expect  that  his  Motion  would  re- 
ceive any  opposition  from  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  course  the  Government 
would  take  on  the  question,  but  it  would 
be  contrary  to  his  expectations  if  they 
should  oppose  him,  the  more  especially  as 
in  last  Session  of  Parliament  the  then 
Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  made 
use  of  the  following  words  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  [Mr.  Hume  :  He  was  not  in 
office  then.]     Lord  Stanley  said — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  you  ought  now 
to  consider  fully  and  deliberately,  dispassionately, 
temperately,  but  at  the  same  time  firmly,  the 
whole  of  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  this  coun- 
try btand  to  tbe  Crown."    [3  Hansard,  civ.  29.] 

All  that  ho  (Mr.  Spooner)  asked  for  was 
inquiry,  and  ho  asked  for  it  upon  the 
ground  of  this  fact,  that  the  relations  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Crown  stand  at 
present  in  a  very  different  position  from 
what  they  did  a  short  time  ago.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  though  a  general  sup- 
porter of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had 
always  done  the  best  in  his  power  to  oppose 
the  endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
He  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  retract  or  to 
regret  in  now  coming  forward  and  asking 
that  that  grant  should  cease;  but  he  also 
felt  that  those  who  formerly  voted  other- 
wise need  not  be  under  any  difficulty  at 
present,  for  they  must  see  that  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
had  completely  changed  since  the  endow- 
ment was  given.  If  there  had  been  any  un- 
derstanding whatever  that  this  endowment 


should  continne,  it  was  plain  tibat  it  wj 
intended  it  should  be  received  as  a  mark 
of  kindness  towards  the  Roman  Catfaolies* 
and  that  it  was  expected  in  return  th*i  at 
least  the  original  objects  of  the  Majnooth 
foundation  should  be  carried  oat.  What 
were  those  original  objects  ? 

Mr.  CHISUOLM  ANSTET  rose  to 
order.  He  begged  to  ask  if  the  hon.  Mem-^ 
her  was  in  order  in  bringing  forward  the 
question  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  on  the 
Motion  that  the  House  should  adjooni  till 
the  12th  of  March? 

Mu.  SPEAKER  said,  it  was  « in  order** 
and  usual  for  any  hon.  Member  to  addreaa 
the  House  on  a  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  spooner  said,  that  the  adjoani- 
ment  was  often  moved  by  hon.  Manbera 
for  the  sake  of  addressing  the  House,  and 
bv  no  one  had  such  a  Motion  been  oftener 
taken  advantage  of  than  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal.  The  origi- 
nal object  with  which  Parliament  had 
granted  the  endowment  to  Maynooth  was, 
to  provide  ministers  of  religion  better  in- 
structed and  with  more  kindly  feeliDgs 
towards  the  State.  He  would  ask  whether 
they  had  had  any  proof  whatever  that  the 
College  of  Maynooth  had  provided  minia- 
ters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  more 
nationalised  in  temper  and  views,  and  less 
hostile  to  the  Established  Church  ?  He^ 
therefore,  thought  that  whatever  under- 
standing there  might  have  been,  that  un- 
derstanding had  been  completely  annulled 
by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  had  the  great  authority  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  inquiry  into 
this  question.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  1840, 
that  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  in  the  House 
of  Commons — 

"  I  cannot  agree  that  the  system  of  education 
carried  on  at  Maynooth  is  a  matter  of  indifRerenoe 
to  the  Legislature.  I  think  that  the  system  pur- 
sued at  Maynooth  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  it  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  duty  for  the  House  of  Conmions 
to  avow  the  doctrine  which  would  allow  us  to  say 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  professors — here  is  the 
money,  we  are  pledged  to  grant  it— do  with  it 
as  you  please — inculcate  doctrines  subversive  of 
order,  and  injurious  to  morality:  we  cannot 
interfere."    [See  3  Hansard,  Iv.  67.] 

He  (Mr.  Spooner)  charged  the  system  car- 
ried on  at  Maynooth  with  being  at  the 
same  time  subversive  of  order  and  inju- 
rious to  morality,  and  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  that  charge  at  the  proper 
time.  If  he  did  not  expect  opposition  to 
his  Motion  from  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment, still  less  did  he  expect  it  from  Ro-. 
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man  Catholic  Gentlemen,  because  he  did 
firmly  believe — and  living,  as  he  did,  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  many 
Roman  Catholic  families,  he  had  reason 
to  know — that  great  ignorance  prevailed 
amongst  the  membera  of  that  persuasion 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  that  were 
taught,  the  principles  that  were  inculcated, 
and  the  books  that  were  used,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  If  Roman  Catholics 
would  but  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring, instead  of  taking  for  granted  what 
they  were  told  by  the  priests,  there  was 
not  one  amongst  them  who  would  not  cry 
out  to  have  that  system  abolished,  or 
brought  into  such  a  state  as  they  them- 
selves, as  honourable  and  independent  men, 
could  desire.  Since  he  gave  notice  of  bring- 
ing forward  this  question  before  the  House, 
it  had  been  his  duty  to  inquire  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  system  taught  at  May- 
nooth, and  he  would  affirm,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  that  system  not  only  did  what 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  them  they 
would  be  justified  in  guarding  against,  name- 
ly, teach  doctrines  subversive  of  order  and 
injurious  to  morality,  but  also  that  it  incul- 
cated principles  and  doctrines  completely 
antagonistic  to  the  word  of  God.  [Cries 
o/""  Question!**]  He  could  only  attribute 
that  cry  of  **  Question"  to  a  flinching  from 
assertions  that  could  not  possibly  be  contra- 
dicted. He  would  repeat  the  assertion,  that 
Maynooth  inculcated  doctrines  antagonistic 
to  the  holy  word  of  God;  that  it  put  the 
priests  in  the  place  of  God,  and  exalted  the 
Church  above  the  Saviour;  and  that  it  in- 
culcated principles  and  taught  doctrines  so 
horrible  in  themselves,  that  any  nation  that 
gave  its  money  and  its  authority  to  support 
such  a  system  was  guilty  of  a  great  na- 
tional sin,  which  would,  if  persisted  in,  cer- 
tainly draw  down  great  national  judgments. 
He  knew  that  he  should  be  called  a  bigot, 
and  should  encounter  the  ridicule  of  some 
persons  for  the  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue; but  he  would  say,  as  a  Member  of  that 
House,  that  he  had  diligently  examined  the 
subject,  and  was  prepared  to  prove  every 
word  that  he  had  asserted,  and  he  dared 
riot  flinch  from  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  duty,  lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  being 
ashamed  of  Him  who  had  said  that  those 
who  were  ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His 
wofd,  of  them  would  He  also  be  ashamed 
before  His  Father  in  Heaven.  He  would 
merely  add  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
tlie  first  opportunity  to  bring  this  question 
before  the  House.     It  was  his  intention 


to  ask  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  education  carried  on  at  May- 
nooth, and  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  the 
assertions  which  he  had  used,  and  to  show 
that  they  were  founded  on  facts  that  could 
not  be  controvefted. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
after  the  long  discourse — and  he  used  the 
term  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense — of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat, 
he  thought  that,  in  his  joy  at  a  change  oi 
the  Ministry,  he  had  intended  to  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury,  namely,  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  for  a  fortnight, 
that  the  House  should  continue  sitting  de 
die  en  diem,  investigating  the  system  of 
education  pursued  at  Maynooth,  and  the 
merits  of  the  works 'of  Ligueri,  De  la 
Hogue,  and  Peter  Dens.  He  (Mr.  C. 
Anstey)  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  proceed  with  bis  Mo- 
tion until  after  Easter,  and  then  only  if 
the  Government  did  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  SPOONER  was  sure  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  misre- 
present him,  but  he  had  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  on  the 
Motion  after  Easter. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  go  on  in  this  or  some 
other  Parliament  after  Easter.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  carrj  out  his  pro- 
posal to  its  legitimate  consequences,  and 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Maynooth 
Act,  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  and  he  believed 
many  hon.  Members,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics,  might  support  him, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
give  support  to  religious  establishments 
out  of  ihe  resources  of  the  State.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  from  behind  the 
Treasury  bench.  If  not  in  office  it  was 
merely  because  he  had  refused  office,  and 
no  doubt  his  sentiments  on  this  subject 
might  be  considered  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Maynooth,  as  a  public  establish- 
ment, would,  he  was  persuaded,  court  in- 
quiry. He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  in  order  in  denouncing,  in 
the  way  he  had,  judgment  upon  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  religious  opinions;  but 
that  he  had  erred  in  good  taste  in  so  doing, 
few,  he  believed,  would  deny.  He  did  not 
interrupt  the  hon. Gentleman,  for  he  thought 
the  most  prudent  course  was  to  give  him 
rope  enough.  He  had  now  had  as  much 
rope  as  the  indulgence  of  the  House  would 
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permit,  and  he  (Mr.  0.  Anstey)  thought 
that  he  had  used  it  so  as  to  hang  himself 
most  effectually. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  his  ohject  in 
rising  was  to  entreat  that  this  discussion 
might  not  go  on ;  and  he  now  hoped  that  it 
would  he  allowed  to  close.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Spooner)  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention;  he  might  he  right  or  he 
might  he  wrong  in  doing  so;  but  at  all 
events,  if  they  were  to  part,  let  them  part 
in  peace.  He  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  now  be  allowed  to  present  petitions. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  must  be 
a  mpst  courageous  man  to  speak  in  the 
way  he  had  done;  he  reminded  him  (Mr. 
Grattan)  of  a  great  personage  described 
by  Milton,  who  from 

"  His  horrid  locks  shook  pestilonce  and  war." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  state 
that  the  Government  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  notice  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Spooner).  His  hon.  Friend  had  never 
heen  offered  office,  and,  therefore,  the  idea 
which  seemed  to  be  insinuated  that  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Government  and  him  had  no  foundation 
whatever.  He  would  bring  the  Motion 
forward  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  was  quite  ready  to 
believe  that  on  whatever  side  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner)  sat,  there  was  no  measure  of  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry  that  he  would  not 
advocate.  He  gave  him,  therefore,  the 
most  perfect  credit  for  sincerity.  Without, 
however,  adverting  to  the  subject  of  May- 
nooth,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury  (Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton),  who  he  observed  had  just  left 
the  House,  intended  to  persevere  in  the 
Motion  he  had  put  on  the  paper  for  a  mo- 
dification of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  so  as  to  make  it  accord 
with  the  convictions  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church?  The  House 
ought  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Member  in- 
tended  to  act  upon  that  notice,  or  whether, 
as  was  too  often  the  case  in  that  House,  it 
was  one  of  those  notices  which  were  given 
in  opposition,  and  dropped  when  the  Oppo- 
sition came  into  office  ? 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  if  evil  effects 
arose  from  discussing  these  questions  in 
the  House,  the  responsibility  must  rest 
with  those  who  introduced  them.  Reli- 
gious questions,  above  all  others,  should  be 
dealt  with  iu  a  straightforward  and  manly 


manner.  And  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Spooner)  found  many  supporters  of  his 
opinion  in  the  country,  he  (Mr.  Roche) 
hoped  he  would  bring  the  question  before 
Parliament  at  an  early  day.  It  was  im- 
portant to  know  the  opinions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  the  subject;  but 
when  he  looked  at  the  appointments,  par- 
ticularly the  law  appointments,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  on  the  matter.  The  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  opinions 
which  he  believed  to  be  unfounded  preju- 
dices, and  were  determined  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  liberty  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  that  country.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the 
new  Attorney  General  for  England,  were 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Bill  in  its  most  stringent 
form,  so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  body  of 
England  had  not  much  favour  to  expect 
from  them.  He  had  no  objection  to  have 
this  question  discussed  on  its  broad  and 
general  bearing.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
complained  that  30,000^.  was  given  to 
support  Maynooth  by  a  Protestant  State, 
whilst  they  were  supporting  in  Ireland  a 
Protestant  Church  which  cost  800,000<.  a 
year. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Spooner)  might  ^x  a  day  for 
his  Motion,  as  there  was  a  ballot  that  night 
for  notices.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  put 
his  name  on  the  balloting  paper,  he  would 
have  a  chance  of  an  early  opportunity  to 
do  what  ho  so  much  desiderated.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in  a  glowing  state  on 
this  important  question,  and  it  was  better 
that  his  ardour  should  not  cool. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Eight 
o'clock,  tUl  Friday,  12th  March. 


[A  List  op  the  Mlnistry  formed  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  is  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  The  acceptance  of  office 
by  those  Members  of  it  who  were  also 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ne- 
cessarily vacated  their  seats:  they  were 
all  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.] 
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Judge- Advocate  General      ....    Right  Hon.  George  Bankes. 

Chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner         •        •         Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Trollops,  Barl< 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate    ..*.-.     Right  Hon.  Adam  Anderson. 
Solicitor  General    .<'..-         John  Inglis,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant  .....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Eountoun. 

Lord  Chancelloi'  .....  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburn*^ 

Chief  Secretary  .....  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas. 

Attorney  (General  .....  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napisb.' 

Solicitor  General         ......  James  Whiteside,  Esq^ 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lotd  Steward  .....  Most  Noble  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Lord  Chamberlain       .....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

Vide-Chamberlain  .....  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Newport. 

Tirbasurer  of  the  Household  ...        -  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

CbniptroUer  of  the  Household  ...  Right  Hon.  George  Cecil  Weld  Fobistir. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal         «        '  Right  Hon.  Lord  ColyIllb. 

MistKMs  of  the  Robes      .       •       «       •  Duchess  of  Athou 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  1,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
27th  February,  no  public  business  was 
brought  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


{LORDS} 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thursday,  March  11,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
27th  February,  no  public  business  was 
brought  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


■^w»<^%w<<%^^o»^^w  ■ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  4.  1852. 

Minutes.  1— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Burten- 
shaw  Sudgon,  Knight,  having  been  appointed 
I^rd  Chanccllcr,  and  being  present  —  Sal 
S}>eakfr. 

TiiK  Lord  President  acquainted  the  House,  That 
Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  create  The 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Burtenshaw 
Sugden,  Knight,  Ix)rd  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  a  P<^cr  of  this  Realm,  by  the  Title  of 
Baron  Saint  Leonards ;  and  hia  Lordshijp,  hav- 
ing r<!tirod  to  robe,  was  introduced  (in  the 
usual  Manner),  and  took  the  Oaths. 

Pursuant  to  tbo  arrangement  of  the 
27th  Fohruary,  no  public  business  was 
brouj^ht  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper, 

HouHO  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


■»»»^««»^>»»%'»<»%**»* 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  5,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
27th  February,  no  public  business  was 
broup;ht  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper, 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  8,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
27th  February,  no  public  business  was 
brought  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


■»^<»^»»^^^%^»»^^^ 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
27th  February,  no  public  business  was 
brought  forward.  After  transacting  the 
judicial  and  private  business  on  the  paper, 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  12,  1852. 

Minutes.]     Sat  /r^t.^The  Marqnen  of  Bat]i» 
after  the  Death  of  his  Grand&ther. 
PuBuc  Bills.— 1'   Gomnums  Inclosim ;    Lav 
of  Wills  Amendment. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 
—A  DUTY  ON  CORN. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  gave  notice  that. 
on  Monday  next,  he  should  present  s  peti- 
tion to  their  Lordships,  complaining  of  ihe 
injury  which  the  petitioners  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  in* 
tentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com; 
and,  in  presenting  that  petition,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ask  the 
nohle  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Adroinistra- 
tion,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  any  alteration  in  the 
present  policy  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  as  soon  as  the  opinion 
of  the  country  could  be  taken,  and  another 
Parliament  assembled? 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  would  venture  to 
detain  their  Lordships  a  few  moments, 
while  he  expressed  his  regret  that  indispo- 
sition on  the  evening  when  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
stated  his  views  and  intentions  to  the 
House  prevented  him  from  then  saying 
how  cordially  he  agreed  with  what  fell 
from  the  noble  Earl  near  him  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  when  he  declared  in  so  frank 
and  straightforward  a  manner  how  entirely 
unchanged  were  his  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  policy  transmitted  to  us  by 
that  great  and  eminent  man  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  noble  Earl,  on  that  occasion, 
expressed  his  belief,  that  few  or  none  of 
those  who  then  followed  the  standard  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  since  changed 
their  opinions  on  that  subject.  He  (Lord 
Essex),  for  himself,  at  least,  could  truly 
aver  that  such  was  the  case — that  the 
opinions  he  had  at  that  time  deliberately 
adopted,  he  had  not  since  seen  reason  to 
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repent  of  or  to  recall.     On  the  contrary, 
with  the  nohle  Earl,  he  helieved  many  be- 
nefits had  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  that 
policy  —  many   as   regarded   agriculture, 
many   more   as  regarded  the  country  at 
large.    And,  although  he  frankly  admitted 
that  those  heuefits  had  not  been  unaccom- 
panied by  much  distress  and  anxiety,  yet 
he  belieyed  that  had  arisen,  not  so  much 
from  those  measures  themselves,  a,8  from 
the  not  unnatural  alarm  and  uncertainty 
dependent  on  such  a  great  and  extensive 
change;  and  also  from  other  causes,  which 
he  would  not  then  detain  the  House  by 
dwelling  upon.     In  regard  to  all  general 
questions  he  would  most  gladly  give  his 
humble  and  most  disinterested  support  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  he  would 
to  any  Government  be  it  Whig  or  Tory, 
whenever  he  felt  he  could  do  so  with  per- 
fect   and    entire   satisfaction   to  himself. 
When  he  could  not  do  so,  he  should,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  as  freely  withhold 
it.     Most  gladly  would  he  give  it  to  a  Go- 
vernment in    any  measures   they    might 
bring  forward  for  the  relief  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  by  removing  from  them  or 
alleviating  any   of   those   burdens   which 
might  be  proved  to  press  unduly  or  exclu- 
sively on  them.    Most  firmly,  most  con- 
stantly, would  he  oppose  them,  should  they 
endeavour  (which  he  prayed  Heaven  they 
might  not)  to  reimpose  any  duties  on  corn, 
now  or  at  any  future  time,  be  they  great 
or  small,  whether  under  the  name  of  reve- 
nue, or  under  that  of  protection.    The  time 
was,  he  believed,  when  a  small  fixed  duty, 
had  it  been  accepted,  would  have  been  be- 
neficial to  all  parties,  and  scarcely  injuri- 
t>us  to  any.     That  time  he  thought  was  ir- 
retrievably past,  and  any  such  attempt  now, 
by  keeping  men's  minds   in  a  disturbed 
and   unsettled   state,   could   only  tend  to 
mischief,  and  to  neutralise  or  indefiuitely 
to  postpone  the  full  measure  of  those  bene- 
fits which  he  conscientiously  believed  had 
arisen,  apd  would  continue  to  arise,  from 
the  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy 
and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws. 

LAW  REFORM. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
various  important  measures  connected  with 
the  reform  of  the  law,  then  pending  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  was  in- 
duced to  take  this  step  partly  by  a  report 
which  had  gone  abroad  of  what  had  passed 
at  a  certain  gathering  which  had  occurred 
yesterday,  and  partly,  also,  by  a  report  of 


what  had  passed  at  a  congregation  of  cer- 
tain agitators — he  used  that  term  because 
they   assumed    it   themselves — assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  by  the 
infiuence  of   large  numbers,  and  by  the 
parade  of  pecuniary  subscriptions,  to  en- 
force, if  possible,  the  speedy  termination 
of  the  existing  Parliament.     Now,  it  was 
evident    that  if   this   Parliament    should 
terminate  in  April,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  future  Parliament  to reissemble  for 
serious  business  till  the  close  of  June  or 
the  commencement  of  July,  and,  in  that 
case,  all  those  measures  for  the  reform  of 
the  law  to  which  he  had  referred,  or,  at 
least,  the  greater  part  of  them,  must  be 
inevitably  postponed  to  another  Session. 
Such  a  result  would  be  considered  by  the 
nation   at   large   as   a   great   misfortune. 
And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  private  bu- 
siness before  Parliament,  it  happened  that 
it  was  much  heavier  this  year  than  on  any 
former  occasion.     Already  250  Bills  of  « 
private    nature   were  before   Parliament. 
Their  Lordships  were  not  to  consider  that 
those  Bills  merely  related  to  private  indi- 
viduals.    Some  of  them  applied  to  local 
districts  of  considerable  extent — others  to 
local   societies   or  associations,   involving 
pecuniary  interests  to  an  enormous  extent. 
He,  therefore,  left  it  to  their  Lordships  to 
consider  the  great  mischief  and  inconve- 
nience which  would  accrue  from  postponing 
measures  of    this    description   to  another 
Parliament,  and  the  great  delay  and  ex- 
pense which  would  be  occasioned  in  conse- 
quence.    He  passed,  however,  over  this  as 
a  matter,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little 
importance.     He  would  request  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  public  measures 
of  the  deepest  importance;  and,  first,  as 
to  that  most  important  measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the 
footing  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
recent  Commission.    Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  the  public  looked  to  that  mea- 
sure with  eager  and  intense  interest.  N^ow, 
the  Bill  for  carrying  that  measure  into  ef- 
fect was  at  that  moment   in  progress  of 
preparation  under  the  auspices  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  wooksack,  who 
was  in  every  way  so  well  qualified  to  insure 
success  for  it;    and  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
was  convinced  that  if  no  abridgment  of  the 
usual  length  of  the  Session  took  place,  it 
would  come  into  operation  as  law  before 
the  close  of  it.     But  if  the  Session  should 
be  curtailed,  and  if  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved  in  April,  then,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  details  incident  to  such  a  mea- 
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sure,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  procure  its 
being  passed  now,  and  it  would  of  neces- 
sity be  postponed  to  another  year.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  greater  disappoint- 
ment of  the  public  mind;  it  would  natu- 
rally be  considered  as  a  great  public  mis- 
fortune. There  was  another  measure  of 
scarcely  inferior  importance  at  that  moment 
in  the  House;  he  meant  the  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  Procedure  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster. 
Their  Lordships  were  no  doubt  aware  that 
a  considerable  transfer  of  business  from 
the  Superior  to  the  County  Courts  had  re- 
cently taken  place.  They  must  also  be 
aware,  if  they  reflected  on  the  subject,  as 
he  knew  that  they  had  done,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  sixty  independent  tribunals 
must  give  rise,  and  had  given  rise,  to  many 
conflicts  of  opinion,  and  to  much  uncer- 
tainty of  decision.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
to  which  he  had  just  referred  was  to  sim- 
plify the  proceedings  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  and  to  render  them  less  expensive, 
in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  models 
and  guides  to  the  inferior  courts.  A  per- 
fect judicature  had  two  objects  in  view; 
not  only  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  causes  brought  before  it,  but  also  the 
laying  down  of  certain  rules  to  regulate 
transactions  between  man  and  man,  and  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  expensive  litigation.  A 
third  measure  of  great  importance  was  a 
measure  which  had  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  Session — 
he  meant  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill. 
Throughout  the  country,  in  every  portion 
of  it,  there  existed  a  number  of  small 
charities,  involving  property  to  an  immense 
amount,  but  individually  they  were  so 
small  as  not  to  be  worth  pursuing  in  any 
court  of  justice.  It  bad  been  considered 
important  to  establish  a  cheap  tribunal  to 
remedy  the  abuses  to  which  such  small 
charities  had  been  found  liable.  The  Bill 
to  which  he  referred  was  introduced  on 
the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  was  well  calculated  to 
rectify  those  abases — a  Bill  called  for  by 
all  classes  of  Her  Majcsty^s  subjects,  and 
now  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  it 
to  become  in  a  few  months  the  law  of 
the  land.  There  was  also  another  mea- 
sure of  importance  to  which  he  must  ad- 
vert, as  involving  the  interests  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  persons — as,  for  instance, 
all  parties  connected  with  machinery,  with 
civil  engineering,  and,  indeed,  with  science 
in  all  its  branches — he  meant  the  Bill  for 
improving  the  law  regardihg  Patents  for 

Lord  Lyndhurst 


Inventions.  Their  Lordships  were  donbt- 
less  aware  that  the  present  mode  of  de- 
ciding on  and  of  granting  these  patents 
was  open  to  various  objections*— it  was  in- 
eifectual — it  was  attended  with  enormouft 
expense — and  it  checked  the  very  object 
for  which  it  was  established.  For  the 
purpose  of  remedying  these  evils,  a  Bill 
had  been  introduced  into  that  House,  but 
had  been  lost  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament last  Session,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  period  at  which  it  arrived  there. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  op- 
posite benches  (Lord  Brougham)  had  in- 
troduced a  corresponding  Bill  into  their 
Lordships*  House  that  Session,  It  had 
been  read  a  first  time  already;  but  no 
other  proceedings  had  yet  been  taken 
upon  it.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  late  Government  (the  Earl 
of  Granville)  had  promised  on  a  late  occa- 
sion  to  lay  another  Bill  for  the  same  object 
on  the  table;  but  that  promise  had  not 
yet  been  performed.  It  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  the  classes  whom  he  had 
just  mentioned  that  a  measure  of  that 
kind  should  become  the  law  of  the  land  as 
soon  as  possible.  From  the  very  nature 
and  character  of  the  Bill  it  could  not 
become  so,  if  any  interruption  was  given 
to  the  Session  by  a  dissolution;  whereas^ 
if  no  such  interruption  took  place,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  make  it  law  before  their 
Lordships  separated.  Then  there  was  the 
Registration  Act.  That  Bill  would  take 
the  usual  course  if  a  dissolution  were  not 
forced  on  by  proceedings  out  of  doors. 
There  was  also  another  most  important 
measure,  which  he  could  not  leave  out  of 
consideration  at  present — he  meant  the 
system  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
country.  A  most  important  consideration 
indeed  this  was.  Every  one  admitted 
that  the  present  state  of  our  military  de- 
fences was  defective.  The  present  system 
was  not  suflicicnt  to  protect  us  from  insult 
or  invasion ;  it  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  country 
with  foreign  States.  It  was,  therefore* 
necessary,  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  country,  that  a  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied to  its  defects  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  late  Government  had  indeed  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  accomplish  that  obiect; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  that  Bill  had  been 
the  ostensible  cause  of  its  retirement  from 
office.  He  conceived  it  to  be  impossible 
for  any  man  who  felt  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country  to  press  for  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  without  having  that 
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question  settled.  Now,  such  a  measure 
could  not  be  passed  without  legislation; 
and  he  must  state  that  any  man  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  force  the 
Government  to  a  dissolution  would  be 
guilty  of  weakness,  folly,  and  indifference 
to  the  public  security,  such  as,  he  was 
sure,  would  neyer  meet  the  approbation  of 
their  Lordships.  The  law  measures  to 
which  he  had  previously  referred  were 
merely  samples  of  the  reforms  which  were 
now  in  contemplation ;  but  there  were 
other  questions  behind  them  of  much  im- 
portance. There  were  the  questions  of 
sanitary  reform,  of  water  supply  to  the 
metropolis,  of  extramural  interment,  of 
the  registration  of  assurances.  There  was 
also  a  Bill  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  for 
the  further  relief  of  suitors  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  All  these  measures  would 
be  lost  or  postponed  to  another  Session,  if 
this  Session  were  to  be  curtailed  in  April. 
He  must  also  refer  to  another  circumstance 
of  no  mean  importance,  namely,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  There  were  a  vast  number  of 
appeals  now  standing  for  judgment.  Their 
Lordships  had  already  sat  many  weeks, 
and  had  made  but  very  little  impression 
on  the  list.  If  two  months  were  now 
unexpectedly  taken  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  Session,  these  appeals  must  stand  over 
till  another  year.  He  left  their  Lordships 
to  judge  of  the  anxiety  and  distress  which 
would  thus  be  occasioned  to  suitors,  and 
of  the  delay  and  expense  which  would  be 
their  inevitable  result.  The  principles  of 
the  constitution  provided  that  as  little 
delay  as  possible  should  occur  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  He,  therefore, 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  treat  these 
circumstances  with  the  consideration  which 
they  deserved.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance which  affected  this  metropolis,  and 
this  metropolis  alone,  which  ought  not  to 
be  left  entirely  out  of  view  while  speaking 
on  this  subject.  The  tradesmen  of  the 
metropolis  did  not  like  a  dull  season  and 
an  unproductive  harvest.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  there  was  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition; but  the  harvest  which  they  reaped 
from  it  was  not  an  abundant  one.  If  you 
stopped  the  Session  now,  before  it  had 
reached  its  middle  term,  you  would  add 
greatly  to  their  loss,  and  would  throw  a 
great  pressure  on  a  very  respectable  and 
valuable  class  of  men.  The  combination 
of  all  these  facts  pressed  heavily  on  his 
mind,  and  he  must  say  that  a  dissolution 
of   Parliament  under  such  circumstances 
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would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  great  national 
calamity.  If  any  man  from  personal  feel- 
ings, or  factious  motives,  or  party  or 
political  interests,  should  press  forward 
such  a  dissolution,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  would  excite  the  indignation  and  resent- 
ment of  all  sober-minded  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  community.  His  Lord- 
ship then  moved  for  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  Private  Bills  then  pending  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
rose  to  state  the  intentions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  respect  to  the 
various  measures  for  a  reform  in  the  law 
which  had  been  recently  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  He  believed  there 
never  was  a  time  when  a  man  who  had 
reform  of  the  law  at  heart  had  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  present  for  carrying  his 
views  into  effect.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
cause  of  law  reform  was  supported  by  the 
general  opinion  out  of  doors,  and  by  the 
nation  at  large,  but  even  within  the  Parlia- 
ment on  this  subject  there  was  no  division 
of  parties.  Her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment, and  the  law  advisers  of  that  Govern- 
ment, were  quite  as  anxious  and  ready  as 
he  could  presume  to  be  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  into  effect  measures  for  a  reform  of 
the  law;  and  he  felt  confident  that  as  he 
had  been  at  all  times  ready  to  give  his 
humble  assistance  towards  carrying  any 
legal  measure  that  would  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  public  good,  he  should  now 
have  as  full  a  measure  of  support  as  he 
himself  had  been  at  any  time  ready  to 
render  to  others.  But  in  bringing  forward 
the  measures  to  which  he  was  about  to 
refer,  he  wished  most  carefully  to  guard 
himself  from  the  imputation  that  he  was 
taking  credit  to  himself  for  those  measures. 
Those  measures  really  emanated  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  several  Law  Com- 
missions— commissions  which  had  been 
wisely  sent  forth,  and  wisely  executed  by 
learned  men  in  whom  the  confidence  of 
the  country  had  been  justly  reposed;  and 
these  recommendations  had  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  matured  by  the  subse- 
quent consideration  of  noble  and  learned 
Friends.  So  far,  therefore,  though  the 
Government  was  ready  to  adopt  those  mea- 
sures, they  could  not  take  credit  for  origi- 
nating them ;  but  assuredly  this  credit  he 
might  take  for  the  Government,  that  he  be- 
lieved no  set  of  men  ever  existed  who  were 
more  warmly  disposed  to  facilitate,  or  more 
anxious  to  carry  into  execution,  measures  for 
a  reform  not  only  of  our  judicial  institutions 
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and  procecdingB,  but  of  the  laws  which  af- 
fected property,  and  which  in  affecting  pro- 
perty affected  the  happiness  and  the  home 
of  every  man.  One  measure  to  which  he 
would  refer,  was  called  the  Suitors  in 
Chancery  Relief  Bill.  That  was  a  Bill 
which  was  now  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  greatly  curtailed  the  number  of  officers 
usually  in  attendance  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; it  lowered  the  salaries  of  those 
officers  who  remained;  and  it  ratified  the 
determination  of  the  late  Government  to 
dimiuish  by  one  third  the  amount  of  the 
salary  paid  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self. That  Bill  was  not  yet  before  their 
Lordships,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  bind 
himself  to  every  letter  of  its  provisions; 
but  he  readily  bound  himself  to  every 
portion  of  it  that  affected  him  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  either  personally,  or  in  reference 
to  any  office  to  which  he  had  the  appoint- 
ment. He  had  not  appointed,  nor  did 
he  intend  to  appoint,  to  any  office  which  it 
was  proposed  to  abolish  by  that  Bill;  and 
as  to  those  offices  which  were  retained,  he 
should  adhere  to  the  precise  scale  of  al- 
lowances which  was  laid  down  in  that 
Bill,  as  much  as  if  it  were  already  the  law 
of  the  land.  As  regarded  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  would  make  one  observation. 
He  had  stated  to  their  Lordships  the 
reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Chancellor *s  salary.  To  that  he  made  not 
the  slightest  objection;  but  he  hoped 
that  not  only  he  himself,  but  his  succes- 
sors, might  have  the  moral  courage  not 
to  attempt  to  surround  themselves  with 
the  state  and  circumstance  which  had 
been  deemed  becoming  their  office  under 
different  arrangements,  but  would  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  altered  position 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  Parliament. 
There  was  one  other  circumstance  regard- 
ing the  Chancellor  and  his  judicial  labours 
to  which  he  would  advert.  It  was  sup- 
posed that,  because  the  Lords  Justices  had 
been  appointed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
now  so  much  time  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  pressure  upon  him.  The  appointment 
of  the  Lords  J  ustices  had  indeed  removed 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  one  pressure — a 
most  painful  pressure — which  every  man  in 
such  a  position  must  feel  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ardently 
and  sincerely.  It  was,  that  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  appeals,  and  knowing 
that  the  suitors  in  Chancery  were  neglected 
— or  of  sitting  in  that  Court,  and  knowing 
that  the  suitors  at  their  Lordships'  bar  were 
neglected,  and  that  their  cases  could  not  be 
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heard.  The  ChaBoellor  of  the  preMDt  dtj 
would  not  have  that  painful  foeliiifr  it 
struggle  with,  because  he  knew  that  mSM 
he  was  sitting  in  their  Lordabips*  Homi, 
the  business  of  his  own  particular  eomt  mm 
being  conducted  by  able  and  enlighteaai 
Judges  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  BDitoia.  B« 
it  should  be  known  that  the  ChaneeHor  vai 
not  relieved  from  the  ardaoua  dutiea  aal 
responsibilities  which  were  still  incideat  U 
his  office,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
must  always  find  his  time  fullj  oecniHed  (U 
days  in  the  week,  "  from  mom  till  nooa, 
from  noon  till  dewy  eve."  He  did  Mi 
therefore  know  that  the  Chancellor  kai 
by  this  measure  obtained  anj  perNsd 
relief  from  labour.  He  would  now  cil 
their  Lordships*  attention  shortly  to  a 
Bill  which  had  been  mentioned  by  hia  w^ 
ble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhorrt); 
that  for  the  amendment  of  Prooedore  ia 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  brought  iato 
the  House  by  his  noble  and  learned  preda^ 
cesser.  That  Bill  was  without  doubt  a 
Bill  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  so  te 
from  any  impediment  being  thrown  in  the 
way  of  it,  it  was  now  before  a  Oommittea 
of  their  Lordships'  House;  and  the  noUe 
and  learned  Lords  who  were  upon  that 
Committee  had  but  one  object  in  Tiev, 
and  that  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  publie  good, 
and  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners.  In  reference  to  that 
Bill  there  was  no  difference  of  opinioOy 
except  such  as  would  of  necessity  arise  on 
the  details  of  all  large  and  important  mea* 
sures.  There  was  another  and  most  im- 
portant measure  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  country  was  directed,  and  wisely  di- 
rected— he  meant  the  Bill  for  iroproring 
the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  That  was  indeed  a  meaaurs 
of  very  great  importance,  and  had  long 
been  justly  called  for  by  the  country.  The 
whole  subject  was  referred  by  the  Crown 
to  a  body  of  very  able  and  learned  Com- 
missioners, who  had  made  an  elaborate 
and  excellent  report  upon  it ;  and  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  understood  that  a 
Bill  had  been  prepared  in  pursuance  of 
their  recommendations.  He  found,  how- 
ever, no  trace  of  such  a  Bill,  but  that 
the  work  yet  remained  to  be  done.  He 
had  received  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days  a  sketch  of  the  heads  of  so  much 
of  the  proposed  Bill  as  related  to  the 
Masters*  Offices.  He  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  introduce  siich  a  Bill,  or,  if  the 
details  required  it,  more  than  one  Bill  into 
their  Lordships*  House,  and  to  take  charge 
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of  and  endeavour  to  carry  it  or  tliem  into 
execution  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  long 
course  of  practice  had  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject,  and  he  should 
willingly  fall  in  with  the  stream,  which 
was  now  leading  them,  he  hoped,  to  a  safe 
conclusion.  The  great  object  was  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Masters*  OflSce.  The  Masters' 
Office  had  never  given  satisfaction.  This 
was  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  its  ju- 
risdiction; and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Masters  wanted  this  great  power,  namely, 
the  power  to  compel  parties  to  proceed 
with  their  matters  without  delay.  Hence 
arose  extensive  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
time,  for  which  the  suitors  themselves  were 
really  responsible,  though  the  blame  was 
charged  upon  the  Masters*  Office.  The 
great  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  was 
the  abolition  of  the  Masters'  Office ;  and 
those  who  understood  the  subject  knew 
that  the  difficulty  was  not  in  abolishing 
the  Masters'  Office,  but  in  providing  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  proposition  abso- 
lutely was — and  he  had  never  objected  to 
it — to  abolish  the  Masters'  Office.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  abolition  of  the  Masters' 
Office  was  at  the  root  of  all  reform ;  but  in 
abolishing  the  Masters'  Office  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  how  and  in  what 
manner  it  should  be  effected.  In  the 
fiketeh  that  had  been  furnished  to  him,  it 
had  been  proposed  that  after  a  certain  day 
to  be  named  in  the  Act,  the  Masters  should 
cease  to  exercise  their  functions  and  should 
retire  on  their  full  salaries.  That  was 
a  matter  which  required  great  considera- 
tion ;  and  as  at  present  advised,  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  make  such  use  of 
the  Masters  themselves  as  would  tend  to 
the  better  administration  of  justice  as  long 
as  they  received  their  salaries.  How  then 
was  this  to  be  done  ?  The  Masters  were 
men  of  high  character,  and  performed  high 
judicial  functions;  and  nothing  would  be 
more  unjust  and  nothing  more  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment than  to  do  any  act  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  or  degrading  their 
dignity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
of  placing  them  in  a  lower  range  of  office. 
He  would  be  no  party  to  a  measure  of  that 
sort.  But  the  Masters,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  them,  ought  to  remain  till  the 
matters  now  before  them  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  If  the  new  system  was  to  work 
well,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Judges  should  begin  upon  an  entirely  new 
foundation  ;  if  otherwise  the  system  would 
fail.     They  must  not  have  an  accumulation 


of  arrears  to  get  rid  of.  They  must  have 
fair  play  and  a  fair  start.  The  Masters, 
therefore,  must  be  left,  or  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them,  to  dispose  of  the  business  now 
before  them.  There  was  a  number  of  mat- 
ters now  in  the  Masters'  Offices  under  the 
Winding-up  Acts.  The  Masters  had  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  in  those  matters,  which 
occupied  much  time.  There  was  no  other 
tribunal  by  which  the  business  could  be 
executed,  and  they  must  be  left  to  com- 
plete it.  He  was  not  certain,  without  fur- 
ther consideration,  whether  there  were  not 
other  important  duties  which  no  Master 
would  feel  himself  degraded  in  executing 
if  still  required  to  do  so.  Whilst  the  pre- 
sent scheme  was  in  its  infancy  there  might 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Masters  left  in 
office  to  superintend  cases  of  receivership, 
the  management  of  estates,  and  other 
matters  of  great  importance  which  had 
always  been  within  the  province  of  the 
Master.  Those  were  matters  on  which 
he  would  for  the  present  reserve  his  opin- 
ion, for  they  required  great  consideration. 
But  it  was  to  be  distinctly  understood,  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
Masters  were  to  be  abolished;  that  no  va- 
cancy was  to  be  filled  up — [  Lord  Brouoh  All: 
And  no  new  references.  ]  That  could  not 
be  avoided,  for  they  were  to  finish  the  mat- 
ters which  they  had  now  partially  exe- 
cuted; but  no  references  would  be  mad^ 
to  any  Master  in  any  new  matter  of 
which  a  Judge  of  the  Court  takes  cognis- 
ance. But  it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
working  two  different  systems  of  procedure 
at  once.  We  could  not  say  to  one  man, 
whose  suit  is  already  in  Court,  •*  You 
shall  have  interroffatories — you  shall  go 
before  the  Master;'  and  then  say  to  a  man 
who  files  his  bill  to-morrow,  •*  You  shall 
have  no  delay  in  your  way,  but  shall  get  to 
your  journey's  end  by  the  speediest  road 
possible."  He  proposed,  therefore,  imme- 
diately after  the  Judges  commenced  their 
operation  in  chamber  to  abolish  at  once 
the  whole  course  of  proceedings  now  used 
in  the  Masters'  Office,  and  that  the  Mas- 
ter should  adopt  the  same  rules  as  would 
govern  the  Judge  in  chamber.  Then 
the  question  was,  what  was  the  new  system 
to  be  adopted.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  by  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Judge  transacted  no  busi- 
ness in  chamber.  He  sat  in  Court,  heard 
the  cases,  and  gave  his  judgment;  and 
it  was  ncccssarv,  for  the  due  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  that  the  judgment  should 
follow  ns  speedily  as  might  be  upon  the 
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bearing.  Judgments  long  delayed  made 
the  heart  sick.  If  a  Judge  sat  five  hours 
in  a  day  hearing  cases,  and  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel, he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man's  physical  powers  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  answer  the  exigency,  and 
to  prepare  and  deliver  his  judgments 
thereon.  The  proposal  was,  that  the 
Judge,  who  does  not  now  go  into  cham- 
ber, should  follow  bis  own  business  into 
chamber;  that  he  should  have  two  chief 
clerks  to  assist  him;  that  he  should,  if  he 
might  use  the  expression,  become  his  own 
Master,  and  sit  in  chamber  to  dispose  of 
that  portion  of  the  business  which  had 
hitherto  been  transacted  by  the  Master  in 
chamber.  This,  no  doubt,  would  lead  to 
difficulty,  because,  unlike  the  similar  sit- 
tings of  one  Judge  at  Law,  when  the  Equity 
Judge  was  in  chamber  his  Court  would  be 
closed.  He  could  not  well  approve  of  a 
proposition  contained  in  the  sketch  that  had 
been  furnished  to  him,  by  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Judges'  clerks  should  have 
the  same  powers  as  Masters  in  Ordinary : 
that  he  thought  was  objectionable.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  transact  the 
business  in  the  present  Masters'  Offices, 
until  other  offices  were  procured;  and  ho 
confessed  that  he  saw  the  likelihood  of 
bad  consequences  arising  from  that.  The 
consequence  would  bo  that  those  clerks 
would  be  sitting  in  Southampton  Buildings 
without  any  control  or  check;  and  the 
objections  which  applied  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Masters'  Offices  would 
be  found  to  attach  themselves  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  those  persons  who,  al- 
though of  a  lower  grade,  would  affect  to 
be  Masters.  They  would  be  likely  to 
assume  the  same  powers,  and  to  feel 
an  independence  which  was  inconsistent 
with  what  he  understood  to  be  the  object 
of  the  new  regulation.  He  objected  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Southampton  Buildings.  He  doubted 
whether  the  new  scheme  could  efficiently 
work,  unless  each  Judge  could  have  at- 
tached to  his  court  sufficient  rooms,  where- 
by he  could  have  his  superior  officers  under 
his  own  eye  in  the  room  next  his  own,  and 
their  clerks  in  the  room  next  to  theirs. 
What  he  understood  of  the  new  scheme 
was,  that  the  Judge  should  not  be  absolved 
from  taking  care  in  pronouncing  the  de- 
cree that  the  minutes  were  properly  pre- 
pared, and  pointing  exactly  to  the  inquiries 
to  be  made  and  the  accounts  to  be  taken, 
and  the  like;  and  when  that  was  done  that 
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I  he  would  go  into  his  own  chamber  and 
direct  his  own  chief  clerk  how  to  take 
the  account,  for  example,  and  would  asuit 
him  if  during  the  argument  any  qnertioa 
of  difficulty  was  raised.  Snppoae,  for  is- 
stance,  in  a  question  of  heirship  the  chief 
clerk  felt  any  pressure,  he  should,  inBtetd 
of  referring  it  to  the  Judge,  by  making  a 
report  upon  it,  call  the  attention  of  the 
Judge  to  the  point,  and  tell  hinoi  what  ha 
thought.  They  then  would  talk  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  the  clerk  would  haTO  the 
knowledge  of  the  Judge  to  aaaiat  him, 
which  the  Master  has  not  now.  That  was 
the  way  the  business  ought  to  be  transacted. 
If  the  Offices  were  thus  put  on  a  satisfiu)- 
tory  footing,  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  scheme  would  work;  but 
there  should  be  this  golden  rule  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  plan,  that  noihiog 
should  be  heard  in  chamber  that  could  be 
heard  in  Court.  The  present  Vice-Chan- 
cellors and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
had  dedicated  so  much  time  with  so  modi 
ability  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
were  perfectly  willing,  for  the  first  time 
since  a  Judge  in  Equity  had  been  created, 
to  devote  their  time  in  the  manner  pointed 
out,  so  as  to  transact  not  only  the  business 
in  Court,  but  the  business  in  chamber. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  hoped  and  trusted 
that  this  union  of  characters  would  not  be 
found  to  lower  the  judicial  ^character  of 
the  Judge;  it  was  difficult,  however,  to  find 
united  in  the  same  man  the  power  of  ad- 
ministration, if  he  might  so  call  it,  and  the 
judicial  powers  that  were  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  that  were  to  be 
performed  in  open  Court.  The  man  who 
succeeded  in  one  department  might  fail  in 
the  other;  but  he  trusted  that  this  union 
of  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  great  dili- 
gence, would  bring  them  to  a  happy  re- 
sult. The  Commissioners  had  made  pro* 
posals  on  other  branches  of  the  subject 
which  had  not  yet  been  worked  out  upon 
paper — they  had  made  several  proposals  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  did  that  which 
the  Americans,  with  all  their  enterprise! 
had  failed  to  do;  they  provided  against 
unnecessary  parties  to  suits,  which  led  to 
more  expense  and  delay  than  any  other 
proceedings.  The  anxiety  of  Courts  of 
Equity  to  do  complete  justice  in  eyery 
case,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
fraud,  had  led  to  the  evils  of  which  we 
now  complain.  In  order  to  protect  parti- 
cular persons,  and  to  impose  additional 
restraints  upon  others,  they  put  them  to 
expense  which  turned  out  perhaps  to  be 
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in   that  particular  case  utterly    useless. 
It   was   impossible   to   deny,    that  in  re- 
laxing the  system  hitherto  in  operation, 
in   forming  a  new  code,  and  proceeding 
in   the   summary   manner  they  proposed 
to   do,   with  a  new   sort   of  evidence,  it 
might  and  would  open  the  courts  to  cer- 
tain cases  of  fraud — cases  which  the  great- 
est diligence  could  not  guard  against;  but 
unwilling  as  he  should  be  to  allow  a  single 
case  of  fraud  to  take  place,  yet  in  the 
general  regulation  of  human  affairs  they 
must  have  rules  applicable  to  the  generality 
of  cases,  and  they  could  no  longer,  in  order 
to  guard  one  man  against  a  possible  fraud, 
expose  all  men  to  great  expense  and  delay. 
The  next   point  to  which   he   wished   to 
call   their  Lordships*   attention   was    one 
of  the  deepest  importance.     The  mode  of 
examining  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  by  written  interrogatories.     The 
officer  was  called  an  Examiner,  and  before 
this    Examiner   the   witnesses    attended; 
they  were  asked    different    questions    by 
him  from  the  written  interrogatories,  and 
he  took  down  their   statements.     It  was 
a  slow  and  expensive  process,  and  it  was 
not  a  satisfactory  process;  and  what  was 
fatal  in  such  an  examination  was,  that  they 
never  could  effectually  cross-examine  the 
witness.    As  the  opposite  party  could  not 
know  what  the  witness  had  said,  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  cross-examine  him,  for  by 
so  doing   they  might   damage  their  case 
instead  of  serving   it.     The  mode  of  ex- 
amination was  unsatisfactory  and  expen- 
sive, and   unfortunately  was  open  to  an- 
other imputation — that  though  it  did  not 
tend  to  perjury,  it  did  not  lead  directly  to 
truth.     He  understood  it  had  become  the 
practice  in  some  quarters  to  give  the  wit- 
ness his  answers  ready  written,  to  enable 
him   to  deliver  his  answers  to  the  Exa- 
miner.    It  was  now  proposed,  and,  though 
not  without  hesitation  and  some  misgiv- 
ing, he   was  prepared   to   accede  to  the 
proposition — that    written    interrogatories 
should  be  abolished.     We  were  now  in- 
vited to  imitate  the  example  of  the  United 
States,    which  was  represented  to   us  as 
being  the  most  perfect  system  of  law,  the 
two  courts  of  Equity  and  Law  being  blended 
together.     The  Americans  had  abolished 
their  Masters,  as  we  proposed  to  do;  they 
had  abolished   the   mode  of  examination 
and  the  examiners,  as  was  also  proposed 
to  be  done  by  us.    But  the  Americans  had 
not  done  what  was  further  proposed  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  namely,  for  written 
interrogatoriea  and  answers,  to  substitute 


written  affidavits.     In  the  United  States 
they  had  very  nearly  discarded  affidavits — 
they  gave  no  credit  to  affidavits — and  ex- 
cept on  a  few  motions  they  would  not  per- 
mit affidavits  to  be  used;    but  in  every 
common    case    of    specific    performance, 
for  example,  there  was  a  jury  sworn,  and 
professional  men  and  others  were  brought 
from  their  homes,  and  without  any  remu- 
neration beyond  a  common  mileage  had  to 
remain  in  attendance  on  the  Court,  and 
give  their  evidence.     In  this   country   it 
was  proposed  to  use  affidavits;  and  if  the 
proposition  was  adopted  it  would  be  his 
earnest  desire  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs   that   otherwise 
would  inevitably  grow  up  from  depending 
upon    affidavits    only.     If  interrogatoriea 
were  dangerous  on    the   grounds  he  had 
stated,  it   would  be  seen  how  dangerous 
affidavits    might    also    be,  when  it   was 
known   that  every  affidavit  was  prepared 
by  the  attorney  ;    the  language  was  his 
language;    he  put  forward  the  case  and 
the  points  which  he  thought  desirable,  and 
the  suitor  in  many  cases  necessarily  swore 
to  what  he  did  not  and  could  not  know  the 
effect  of.     There  was  also  this  feature  in 
affidavits — that  there  never  was  any  issue 
arrived  at.     To   have  an  issue,  was  the 
great  object  of  pleading  and  of  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses.     If  their  Lordshipa 
had  two  parties  disputing  before  them  in  a 
common  matter,  they  would  find  in  all  pro- 
bability that  neither  of  them  understood 
the  point  in  dispute;   and  when  they  had 
brought  them  to  an  understanding  of  the 
real  point  in  dispute,  it  was  very  proba- 
ble it  would  turn  out  that  there  was  no 
dispute  at  all.     Nothing  was  more  difficult 
than  to  make  men  understand  the  real 
point  for  discussion  in  the  dispute  between 
them ;  and  the  proper  object  of  a  eourt  of 
law  was  to  bring  that  question  to  a  clear 
issue,  so  that  each  party  might  understand 
it.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  do  that.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  if  affidavits  were  to 
be  used,  and   great  expense  must  be  in- 
curred in  order  to  get  at  the  facts.     Wo 
had  formerly  great  experience  of  affidavits 
in  Bankruptcy.     The   business  in  Bank- 
ruptcy in  former  times  had  been  wholly 
conducted  by  affidavits;  he  had  never  seea 
larger  briefs  nor  any  from  which  it  was 
more  difficult  to   ascertain  the  point  at. 
issue,  and  yet  it  was  this  very  system  of 
using  affidavits  which  was  now  sought  to 
be  established.    In  abolishing  the  Masters,, 
it  was  worth  while  to  see  how  that  matter 
of  the  mode  of  taking  evidenoie  had  lieeii 
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dealt  with  in  America.     The  public  in  this  ' 
country  were  led  to  believe  that  in  the 
United   States  legal  institutions  are  per- 
fect, and  that  we  ha?e  nothing  to  do  but 
to  imitate  them.    Now  they  had  abolished 
the  Masters  in  America;  the  Courts  re- , 
ferred  everything;  and  who  did  their  Lord- 
sliips  think  was  the  person  who  now  sat 
constantly  every  hour  of  every  day,   to  i 
whom  were  referred  all  accounts  and  all ! 
questions  of  fact  and  of  difficulty — and  ', 
who  was  chosen  above  all  others  in  those  ; 
cases  to  act  as  referee,  and   to  do   the 
business  of    the   old    Master  ? — The   old 
Master  himself !   He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) ' 
had  no  objection  to  allow  a  reference  on  a  ^ 
scientific  question  to  a  scientific  person — 
to  an  accountant,  or  to  an  engineer;  but 
he  wholly  objected  to  a  court  of  justice 
delegating  to  another  its  own  duties;  and 
in  America,  in  case  of  a  reference,  the 
referee  was  in  fact  the  judge  in  the  matter. 
In  our  own  well-conducted  courts  of  justice, 
if  a  long  ease  came  into  a  Court  of  Equity, 
it  was  heard  patiently  and  decided  by  the 
Judge;  but  if  a  loug  case  came  on  in  an 
American  Court,  the  Judge  was  compelled 
to    refer  to   another   individual   what  he 
ought    to    have   heard  himself;    and   the 
suitor  was  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
ttauces,  however  unwilling  he  might  be, 
to   consent   to  his  cause  being  referred, 
which  he  bad  a  right  to  have  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Court  itself.   Nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests, 
and  damaging  to  suitors,    than    such   re- 
ferences.    And  this  happened  even  in  our 
own  Courts  of  Law  at  ni$i  priui.  It  appear- 
ed  from   a   statement   made   by  Mr.   D. 
Field — a  gentleman  possessed  of  consid- 
erable information   on   the    subject — that 
when  they  began  to  reform  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
between  3,000  and  4,000  cases  waiting  to 
be  heard,  and  that  judgment  was  seldom 
delivered  in  any  case  until  two  or  throe 
years  after  the  case  had  been  heard.  When 
Mr.  Field  was  asked  what  the  consequence 
would  bo  under  their  new  system  in  a  long 
case  of  complicated   accounts,   he  stated 
that  no  law  could  provide  for  that — in  case 
there  were  1 ,000  items,  and  that  each  was 
to  be  proved  and  disproved  by  fourteen  or 
^i'Umn  witnesses,    it  might  occupy  1,000 
days.      It  was  not  therefore  to  bo  supposed 
that  intricate   matters  could  bo  speedily 
disposed  of  even  in  America.     It  was  de- 
sirable that    they  should   facilitate  every 
step    in    the  proceedings   in   a   Court   of 
Equity.     One  of  the  first  things  which  it 
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appeared  to  him  necessary  to  ik^  warn  «§ 
abolish  or  rescind  mil  the  present  Orien  d 
the   Conrt  of  Chaneenr.     These  Oiiuj^ 
framed  at  different  times  by  lus  wMm  aal 
learned  predecessorsv  tbougli 
lent  in  themselves,  had  followed 
until  the  system  had  mYnitwed 
culty.     The  best  plan*  he  b^eved,  wwM 
be  to  wholly  rescind  every  one  of  the  ei- 
isting  Orders,  and  to  frsme  frooi  ihtm  m 
uniform  set  of  rules,  adopting  and  ralsb- 
ing  those   which    had    woi^ed   host.    If 
he  were  to  go  more  into  detail,  he  feani 
he  should  weary  their  Lordships;  bat  hd^ 
ing  the  position  he  did,  he  had  lelt  it  ■»- 
cessary  to  make  the  statement  whU  he 
had  addressed  to  them,  it  being  the  widk 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  dMir 
Lordships  should  be  early  informed  akit 
their  intentions  generally   were    with  is- 
gard  to  tho  several  measures  wlueh  lai 
been  contemplated.    The  measure  to  vlidk 
he  had  referred  with  respect  to  the  jurii- 
diction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  ait 
yet  prepared;  but  when  prepared  it  wooM 
be  laid  before  their  Lordships*  House.  The 
Chancery  Commissioners  had  sud  at  the 
end  of  their  Report  that  the  adoption  rf 
the  new  system  might  render  it  neceesHj 
to  appoint  new  Vice-Chancellors.     There 
was  no  step  he  should   deprecate  moie; 
and    he    thought   such    an    appointanut 
should  not  be  made  unless  there  was  ai 
absolute  necessity  for  it.     They  could  not 
have  an  additional  Judge  without  an  ad- 
ditional Bar,  and  either  the  Bars  would  be 
too  numerous,  or,  if  not,  and  the  Bar  weie 
to  go  from  one  Court  to  another,  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     Besides,  if  there  were  ner 
Courts  and  the  new  measure  were  in  open- 
tion,   the  clerks  of  the  Judges   in  th«r 
chamber  could  not  transact  their  businees 
without  the  presence  of  solicitors.     The 
more  they  accumulated  Courts,  the  more 
business  in   Court  would   be   thrown   oa 
solicitors,  and  they  would  be  rendered  lees 
able  to  attend  to  the  business  in  chamber. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  add 
another  word,  except  to  express  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  assist,  with  all  the  energy 
and  ability  he  possessed,  in  making  such 
amendments  as  would  be  of  utility.     He 
begged  leave  further  to  say  that  he  had 
never  neglected,  at  the  expense  either  of 
time  or  of  exertion,  to  improve  any  por- 
tion of  the  law  that  appeared  to  require 
amendment.     There  was  a   subject   that 
required    early   attention,    and    to    wUeh 
ho  hod  lately  called  attenUon»  namely* 
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the  necessity  for  reforming  the  law  with 
regard  to  testamentary  dispositions.     The 
law  with  regard  to  those  documents  stood 
thus  :  they  were  formerly  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses;  but  it  was  held 
that  if  a  man  wrote  his  own  will,  and  de- 
scribed himself  at  the  beginning,  suppose 
as  '*  Edward  So  and  so,  '  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  will^  that  was    equal  to 
a   signature  at  the    foot    of    the    docu- 
ment.    From  that  decision  no  evil  ever 
arose  ;  but  it  was  thought  to  be  an  ano- 
maly   that   when    it    was    intended   that 
the  name  should  be  signed  at  the  foot,  it 
should    be   sufficient    to   write   the  name 
at  the  beginning.     It  was    therefore  re- 
quired by  Qie  Wills  Act  passed  \\\  the  first 
year  of  the  Queen,  that  every  will  should 
be  signed  by  the  testator  at  the  foot  or 
end  thereof,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 
By  the  simple  words  **at  the  foot  or  end 
thereof,"  hundreds,   nay,  perhaps,  thou- 
sands of  wills,  without  a  single  flaw  on  the 
face  of  them,  had  been  held  to  bo  void. 
l}undi<eds  of  such  cases  had  occurred  that 
never  met  the  public    eye,  because  the 
wills  were  thrown  aside  as  valueless.    It 
was  decided  that  at  the  foot  or  end  meant 
immediately  at  the  foot  or  end,  and  there- 
fore if  the  testator's  name  were  appended 
at  any  distance  from  the  end  of  his  disposi- 
tion, it  made  the  document  void.  Anything 
more  calculated  to  disturb   the   ideas  of 
people  as  to  the  justice  of  the  law  could 
not  be.     Hq  would  give  their  Lordships  an 
instance  of  what  had  been  decided,  in  re- 
ference to  the  will  of  a  son  of  the  late 
Vice-chancellor  of  England.     He  was  a 
barrister,  and  was  so  anxious  about  his 
will,  that  he  executed  four  parts    of  it. 
Qe  wrote  the  will  upon  a  common  sheet 
of  note  paper  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page,   and  filled  it.     He  then  con- 
tinued to  write   the  will    on  the   second 
page,  and  ended  the  second  page  by  ap- 
pointing his  executors.     There  was  rather 
more  than  an  inch  of  space  left  between 
that  and  the  bottom  edge ;  he  then  went 
to  the  third  page  and  wrote  **  Signed  by 
me,  &c."  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 
He    next  placed    his   name    immediately 
under  that  statement,  and  there  was  what 
is  called  the  attestation   clause,  that   is, 
the  clause  in  which  the   witnesses  state 
what  was  done  in  their  presence,  and  the 
witnesses  put  their  names  to  the  attesta- 
tion clause.     Yet  that  will  was,  notwith- 
standing, declared  to  be  void.     That  was 


the  state  of  the  law  regarding  those  do- 
cuments, and  the  reform  of  that  law  was 
a  subject  that  required  the  early  attention 
of  their  Lordships.  He  should,  therefore, 
lay  upon  the  table  of  their  Lordships* 
House  a  Bill  to  correct  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect; and  he  could,  in  conclusion,  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
law  of  property  operating  injuriously  to 
the  community,  he  would  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  correct  the  evil.  He  had  ever 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  operation  of  our 
laws  of  property,  and  he  begged  to  assure 
their  Lordships  that  he  should  continue  to 
do  so. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  could  not  delay  one 
moment  to  express  the  great  and  hearty 
gratification  which  he  felt  at  hearing  the 
declaration  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that   he    and    the   Government    intended 
to  adopt  entirely  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners,  and  to  lend 
his  own  powerful  assistance — for  powerful 
and   invaluable  it  must  be — to  carry  into 
efiect  those  most  important  recommenda- 
tions.     As   to   the    particular   details  of 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  plan 
was  to  be  executed,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
should   not   enter  at  all  at    present,    not 
even  for  a  moment ;   but  he  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  avowal  of  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  that   he  was  entirely  of  opin- 
ion  that   the  plan  of  the  Commissioners 
should,  in  substance,  be  carried  honestly 
and  entirely  into  full  and  effectual  opera- 
tion.    He  (Lord  Brougham)  might  express 
some  doubts  upon  one  or  more  points  in  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  Masters' 
Office,  and  with  regard  to  the  examination 
of  witnesses;  but  he  would  defer  giving  his 
opinion  until  they  saw  the  Bill.  He  thought 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  ex- 
actly stated  the  efiect  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  in  regard  to 
affidavits:  it  was  not  to  substitute  affidavits 
for  interrogatories  generally,  but  only  in 
uncontested  matters;  and  in  contested  mat- 
ters there  should  be  as  little  of  those  in- 
terrogatories or  affidavits  as  possible.    If 
possible,  the  evidence  should  be  taken  by 
the  same  person  who  was  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  it.    The  principles  were  quite 
clear  on  this  subject,  unless  in  uncontested 
matters;  and  to  save  the  needless  expense 
of  witnesses,  all    evidence  should  be   by 
mvd  voce  examination  ;  and  whenever  it 
is  possible,  the  Judge,  who  is  to  decide  on 
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the  evidence,  should  himself  preside  over 
the  examination.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
his  nohle  and  learned  Friend  with  respect 
to  the  great  defect  in  the  law  in  relation 
to  testamentary  matters,  and  he  should 
heartily  rejoice  if  he  could  provide  a  re- 
medy for  it.  If  they  passed  the  Bill  or 
Bills  that  would  he  necessary  to  carry  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  into 
effect,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  accom- 
plished a  great  amendment  in  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  encomiums  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  passed  on  the  Com- 
mission, which  was  excellently  composed; 
and  the  able  and  learned  men  who  gave  their 
labour  on  that  Commission  had  performed 
their  duties  with  the  greatest  possible 
ability;  and,  in  his  (Lord  Brougham  s]  opin- 
ion, with  singular  effect.  They  had  acted 
with  perfect  impartiality  and  calmness,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  great  firmness.  He 
would  also  suggest  that  the  Committee  of 
their  Lordships*  House,  by  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  considered,  was  not  without  their 
share  of  credit.  That  Committee,  over 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  presided,  en- 
tered very  largely  into  the  matter,  and  re- 
ceived evidence  of  great  importance,  which 
they  reported  to  their  Lordships.  There 
had  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  witnesses  examined.  One  of 
the  Vice-Chancellors  entertained  great 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  measure,  which 
in  truth  is  the  main  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners* Report,  making  the  Judges  work 
out  their  own  causes,  partly  in  court  and 
partly  in  chamber,  and  with  regard  to 
abolishing  the  Masters'  Offices;  but  on 
further  inquiry  that  learned  Judge  had  his 
doubt  removed — had  entirely  agreed  with 
his  colleagues — and  had  signed  the  Re- 
port. If  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
proposed  measures  through,  anJ  if  the  new 
system  were  brought  speedily  into  opera- 
tion, there  would  be  an  end  of  such  abuses 
as  he  called  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  last  Session.  They  should  no 
longer,  in  a  cause  for  recovery  of  500/., 
have  to  pay — as  a  noble  Friend  of  his, 
whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place,  had 
to  pay — a  bill  of  costs  of  1,200/.  They 
should  no  longer  hear  of  a  case  where  a 
suit  had  been  going  on  for  eleven  years  for 
the  mere  distribution  of  a  fund,  costing 
the  suitors  those  eleven  years  of  anxiety 
and  vexation,  and  2,870/.  of  money — of 
270/.  being  expended  upon  behalf  of  an 
infant,  in  order  to  obtain,  from   time  to 
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time,  an  alimentary  provision  of  not  more 
than  double  that  amount  in  the  whole—- 
of  2,000/.  expended,  and  ten  years'  delar 
to  obtain  payment  in  the  whole  of  l,000l 
out  of  a  larger  fund ;  of  90/.  being  ex- 
pended in  order  to  obtain  an  order  in  the 
Masters'  Office  (even  then  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Court)  for  a  repair  of  102.; 
of  70,000/.  to  80,000/.  being  expended  for 
the  cost  of  one  suit,  no  doubt  a  very  heavy 
one,  involving  a  sum  of  350,000/.,  bat  <ra 
which  this  cost  was  no  small  proportion — 
the  case  lately  stated  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Ljnd- 
hurst);  nor  of  a  litigation  of  five  or  six 
years  when  the  whole  matter  in  dispute 
was  whether  a  party  should  pay  201.  for 
scandal  and  impertinence,  in  accordance 
with  an  order  of  the  Master,  the  cost 
being  800/. ;  of  which  no  doubt  7501,,  the 
stated  cost,  would  be  paid  by  the  party 
against  whom  the  case  was  ultimately  de- 
cided, but  the  remaining  50/.  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  unhappy  winner,  who 
was  thus  30/.  worse  than  if  he  had  sat 
down  with  the  original  loss  of  the  20/. 
These  things  we  shall  no  longer  have,  to 
inflict  pain  upon  the  parties,  bring  con- 
tempt on  the  jurisdiction,  and  hatred  on 
the  institution  from  which  such  fruits  can 
spring.  He  trusted  when  this  great  im- 
provement was  effected,  that  their  Lord- 
ships, and  amongst  them  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  would 
have  leisure  and  inclination  to  apply  them- 
selves to  further  amendment  of  the  law; 
and  that  he  should  not  incur,  in  urging^ 
this,  the  blame  of  a  proverbiid  denuncia- 
tion, metrically  expressed,  against  unrea- 
sonable persons  to  whom  something  is 
granted,  and  who  wish  for  much  more. 
He  must  strongly,  amongst  other  things, 
recommend  to  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  not 
to  allow  the  interposition  of  any  longer 
delay  in  the  renewal  for  a  very  limited 
period — for  a  very  few  months,  certainly 
not  more  than  a  year,  if  so  much,  was  aU 
that  was  necessary— of  that  Criminal  Law 
Commission,  the  fruits  of  whose  labours 
had  hitherto  been  wholly  unavailable  to 
the  country,  after  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  delay  of  many 
years,  although  they  had  reported  most 
ably  and  learnedly  upon  our  criminal  law 
and  criminal  procedure.  This  delay  ought 
not  any  longer  to  be  allowed. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  12,  1852. 

Minutes.]  New  Members  Sworn. — For  Midhurat, 
Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole ;  for  Droit- 
wich,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington, 
Bart.  ;  for  Stamford,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Charles 
Herries  ;  for  Oxford  County,  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Warner  Ilenley ;  for  Essex  (Northern  Division), 
Rt.  Hon.  William  Beresford ;  for  Abingdon.  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger ;  for  Colchester,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  John  James  Robert  Manners  ;  for  Port- 
arlington,  Francis  Plunkett  Dunne,  Esq.  ;  for 
Buckingham  Borough,  Marquess  of  Chandos  ; 
for  Dorset,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Bankes  ;  for  York 
County  (East  Riding),  Hon.  Arthur  Dun- 
combe  ;  for  Wenlock,  Hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 
Forester. 

New  Writs. — For  Salop  County  (Southern  Di- 
Tision,  V.  Viscount  Newport,  Vice-Chamberlain 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  ;  for  East  Retford, 
Viscount  Galway,  Lord  in  Waiting  upon  Her 
Majesty. 

PuBUc  Bills. — 1°  Office  of  Messenger  to  the 
Great  Seal  Abolition. 

2°  St.  Albans  Disfranchisement. 

BRITISH   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read;  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time.*' 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  rose  to 
oppose  the  Motion.  He  did  so  because  he 
believed  the  extraordinary  powers  sought 
by  the  company  were  such  as  ought  not  to 
be  granted,  and  because  they  were  perfectly 
unprecedented.  It  was  matter  for  observa- 
tion that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Bill  did  not  venture  to  say 
one  word  in  its  favour,  although  it  had 
been  intimated  to  him  that  it  would  be 
opposed.  The  principal  allegation  put  forth 
in  support  of  the  Bill  was,  that  the  *'  Old 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  '*  possessed  a 
monopoly,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
destroy  that  monopoly;  but  he  would  ven- 
ture to  state  that  no  company  had  over 
encountered  greater  competition  than  that 
company  had  done  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  he  could  also  state  that  no  public 
company  had  ever  given  greater  satisfac- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  was 
already  in  operation  and  had  been  com- 
peting with  the  old  company,  and  they 
were  now  asking  Parliament  to  assist  them 
in  that  competition  by  conferring  on  them 
powers  which  no  other  company  ever  pos- 
sessed. They  asked  to  be  invested  with 
powers  of  entering  compulsorily  upon  any 
railway  or  canal  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  order  to  lay  down  telegraphs  and  appa- 
ratus for  their  own  private  benefit;  and  to 

VOL.  CXIX.    [third  series.] 


remove,  either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
as  their  occasion  or  convenience  might  re- 
quire in  respect  of  their  works,  all  ob- 
structions or  impediments  which  existed, 
or  might  exist,  in  railways  or  canals,  or 
the  lands  and  premises  adjoining,  and  be- 
longing thereto.  This  was  asking  for 
powers  over  railways  such  as  no  other 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  enjoyed.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  danger  to  which 
the  public  might  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  such  an  extraordinary  interference  being 
allowed  with  the  railways;  but  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  a  new  principle  which  was  at- 
tempted to  be  laid  down  by  this  Bill. 
Heretofore  it  had  always  been  understood, 
that  when  one  man  or  one  company  in- 
vaded  the  premises  of  another — as  in  the 
case  of  a  railway  company  running  a  rail- 
way through  a  gentleman's  demesne,  it 
was  on  terms  of  mutuality  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  permitted — the  gentleman 
whose  premises  were  invaded  being  known 
to  be  entitled  to  an  equitable  compensa- 
tion; but  in  the  present  instance  there  was 
no  such  reciprocity.  The  premises  of  the 
railway  company  were  to  be  at  any  mo- 
ment liable  to  invasion  by  the  British  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company,  whenever  they 
wanted  to  lay  down  their  pipes,  tubes,  and 
wires  ;  but  no  reciprocal  advantage  was 
insured  to  the  railway  company.  If  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  were  now  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  they  should 
eventually  have  to  extend  the  same  princi- 
ple to  Bills  for  the  regulation,  not  of  elec- 
tric telegraphs  only,  but  also  of  gas  works 
and  water  works.  What  he  desired  was, 
that  the  House  would  not  give  to  the 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  ad- 
vantages which  other  companies  did  not 
possess.  He  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  **  To  leave  out 
the  word  'now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day 
six  months.*  " 

Mr.  FARRER  said,  he  was  not  aston- 
ished that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  L. 
Ricardo)  should  object  to  the  Bill,  which 
was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
company;  but  he  was  astonished  that  he 
should  object  to  allowing  their  proposal  to 
go  before  a  Committee  of  the  House.  The 
objections  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
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J.  L.  Ricardo)  bad  urged  were  rather 
those  which  ought  to  bo  adduced  before  a 
Select  Committee.     The   real  ground  of 


some  improyement  in  the  present  system 
of  conveying  intelligence.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  complained  that  the  in« 


objection  to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  interfered  j  telligcnce  transmitted  by  electric  agency 
with  a  monopoly.  The  hon.  Gentleman  I  was  very  unsatisfactorily  performed.  He 
says  that  the  company  ho  has  been  con-  thought  that  not  only  the  old  company,  but 
nected  with  has  been  working  satisfac- 1  this  company,  should  receive  powers  to  ena- 
torily  for  two  years,  and  that  he  docs  not  ble  them  to  do  all  that  they  professed.  He 
object  to  fair  competition;  well,  then,  if  could  assure  the  House  that  in  the  great 
that  be  so,  let  him  prove  his  case  in  a  '  northern  towns  there  was  a  most  earnest 
Committee,  and  if  the  powers  asked  for  ;  desire  that  this  Bill  should  go  into  a  Corn- 
are  so  extraordinary  that  they  ought  not '  mittee.  The  Bill  involved  the  convenience 
to  be  granted,  a  Committee  would  curb  and  interests  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
and  restrain  them,  refusing  all  that  would  '  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country, 
be  injurious  to  the  safe  working  of  rail-  Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  that  he  pos- 
ways.  It  had  been  said  that  great  pecu-  sessedalist  of  someof  the  most  respectable 
niary  loss  might  arise  to  the  public  by  the  j  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders  in 
House  sanctioning  these  projects;  but  was  the  country,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Bill 
it  likely  that  a  commercial  trading  com-  I  should  be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  as 
pany  would  incur  a  great  risk,  and  a  heavy  '■  it  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  best 
expense,  by  attempting  to  lay  down  a  line   interests  of  the  country. 


of  telegraphic  communication  on  a  railway 
where  the  demand  for  its  employment 
would  be  so  little  as  to  preclude  the  least 
prospect  of  a  profitable  return  ?  While  ho 
considered  the  objections  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  Bill  to  be  wholly  unfounded, 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  there 
existed  out  of  doors  a  very  strong  desire 

to  have  the  Bill  at  least  submitted  to  a  1  implied  in  commercial  speculations,  sought 
Select  Committee,  where  its  merits  might  ■  to  confer  an  immense  advantage  on  the 
be  determined  on.  He  hoped  the  House !  public  by  asking  to  be  allow^  to  ayail 
would  adopt  the  course  usually  taken,  and  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  rail- 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  that  ways  afforded  for  establishing  telegraph 
it  might  be  sent  to  a  Committee  upstairs,  i  lines,  by  which  a  general  communication 
Sir    De    LACY   EVANS     said,    the   might  be  carried  out  through  all  parts  of 


Mr.  MOWATT  said,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  personal  interest  to  serve  in  the 
matter;  but  ho  had  listened  with  great 
alarm  to  the  objections  made  against  the 
Bill,  lest  the  House,  in  ignorance  of  its 
object,  should  be  induced  to  throw  it  out. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill,  besides  their 
own  private  interests,  which  were  always 


House  seemed  to  assume  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  were  desirous  of  retaining 
a  monopoly;  now  this  was  not  the  case; 
the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Company 


the  kingdom.  Surely  that  could  not  be  an 
objectionable  principle.  It  was  said  that 
they  sought  for  compulsory  powers;  of 
course  they  did.     Unless  they  possessed 


had  already  got  their  Bill,  they  were  aU ,  such  powers,  they  would  be,  as  hitherto 
ready   established,  and   the   present  Bill  i  they  had  been,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 


was  only  one  to  amend  the  former;    it, 
however,  sought  such  arbitrary  and  enor- 


the  railway  body,  who,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  had  refused  to  allow  the  establiah- 


mous  powers,  that  he  considered  it  his  j  ing  of  telegraphic  communication  on  their 
duty  to  oppose  it.  The  principle  of  this  lines.  It  was  said,  again,  that  the  powers 
Bill  went  further  than  that  of  any  other  now  asked  were  such  as  would  interfere 
similar  measure.  They  desire  compulsory  with  the  private  rights  of  railway  compa- 
powers  to  construct  their  particular  ma-   nies.     Surely  that  was  an  objection  which 


chinery  upon  any  railway  they  please. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  all  other  telegraph  companies  were  to 
have  like  powers,  he  should  certainly  op- 
pose the  Motion  for  reading  the  Bill  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  would  not  go  into 
the  merits  of  this  Bill,  because  that  was  a 
subject  for  the  Committee.  But  he  would 
say  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  in  the 


came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  di- 
rectors of  railways,  whose  very  existence 
depended  on  the  powers  they  possessed  of 
interfering  with  private  property.  But  all 
that  he  would  at  present  urge  was,  that 
the  Bill  was  one  of  too  important  a  char- 
acter to  justify  its  being  rejected  on  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  GLYN  said,  that  there  already  ex- 
isted  telegraphic   communications  on  the 


great  towns  of  the  north  of  England  for  principal  lines  of  railway,  and  he  had  yet 
Mr.  Farrer 
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to  learn  that  the  employment  of  a  double 
amount  of  capital  for  effecting  one  and  the 
same  object  was  the  readiest  means  of 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  charges  to 
the  public.  Was  it  not  well  known  when- 
ever two  companies  obtained  similar  rights 
over  the  same  district  of  country,  that  in- 
stead of  encounteriug  each  other  on  the 
competitive  principle,  they  in  a  short  time 
combined  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
advantage  ?  It  was,  therefore,  a  mistaken 
idea  that  a  reduction  of  charge  would  be 
effected  by  introducing  two  electric  tele- 
graphic companies  in  the  same  line  of  dis- 
trict, instead  of  one.  But  he  claimed  of 
the  House  some  little  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies.  This  Bill 
would  introduce  a  principle  hitherto  deemed 
wholly  objectionable.  It  was  proposed  to 
confer  on  the  British  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  a  forcible  and  compulsory  power 
of  entering  on  the  property  of  railway  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
their  own  objects.  Should  such  a  prin- 
ciple be  introduced,  it  would  henceforth  be 
impossible  for  the  directors  of  railways 
to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  lines  under  their  control,  or  to 
undertake  to  be  answerable  for  the  public 
safety.  The  principle  of  public  safety  was 
paramount  to  any  other  considerations  that 
had  yet  been  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  induce  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  Bill  to  be  to  do  away 
with  a  monopoly.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
J.  L.  Ricardo)  who  moved  the  Amendment 
had  said  that  the  Bill  was  based  upon  a 
novel  principle.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  ad- 
mitted it.  But  the  whole  thing  was  itself 
a  novelty.  Railways  were  novelties.  Rail- 
way companies,  represented  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Glyn),  were  creatures  of  the 
law.  The  Legislature  had  made  them, 
and  had  given  them  special  powers  for  cer- 
tain public  purposes.  It  was  not  dealing 
with  them  as  private  individuals,  or  with 
their  property  as  private  property.  What 
was  asked  by  this  Bill  was,  to  do  away 
with  a  monopoly.  The  first  telegraph 
company,  having  been  incoporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  had  made  certain  agree- 
ments with  the  railway  companies.  Now, 
if  by  virtue  of  those  agreements  a  power 
was  possessed,  either  by  the  railway 
companies,  or  by  the  Telegraph  Company, 
at  any  point  of  a  railway  between  Lon- 


don and  its  terminus,  to  prevent  any 
other  person  or  company  from  entering 
upon  it,  the  consequence  might  be  that  all 
communications  from  that  point  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  entirely  cut 
off.  He  would  state,  in  the  hearing  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Glyn),  that  a  railway  com- 
pany had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
'  the  old  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  one  of 
the  terms  of  which  was  that  the  railway  com- 
pany should  not  allow  any  other  person  to 
go  on  their  line  for  the  purpose  of  making 
telegraphic  communications.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  London  was  cut  off  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  country  by  means  of 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO :  I  only  have  to 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  has  entirely  misconceived  me,  if 
he  understands  me  as  having  said  that  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  have  ever  entered 
into  any  understanding  to  cut  off  the  tele- 
graphic communication  between  London 
and  any  other  place.     I  never  said  so. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  had  never  said  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  any  such 
statement.  He  said  that  such  things  might 
occur;  and  he  was  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  the  hon.  Member  rather  for  con- 
celaing  than  divulging  them.  He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  would  be  quite  prepared,  sup- 
posing this  Bill  should  pass,  to  give  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo)  exactly 
the  same  powers  for  the  company  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  as  the  Bill  would  confer 
on  the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany ;  but  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  preventing 
the  second  reading  of  a  Private  Bill  upon 
such  grounds  as  had  now  been  urged.  If 
the  powers  sought  were  considered  im- 
proper to  be  given,  a  Select  Committee 
was  the  best  tribunal  to  determine  that 
point.  By  rejecting  the  Bill  on  the  second 
reading,  they  would  at  the  same  time  per- 
petuate a  monopoly  and  infiict  injustice; 
but  by  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, they  would  act  with  safety  towards 
the  promoters  of  the  measure,  while  the 
rights  of  the  public  would  bo  protected. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  tele- 
graphs in  England  were  not  employed  to 
one-tenth  the  extent  they  might  be;  and 
why  ?  Because  they  existed  under  a  sys- 
tem of  monopoly.  He  wished  to  see  this 
country  possess  the  same  advantages  from 
electric  telegraphs  as  were  enjoyed  by  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  oren-daT  transactions  of  life  were  inotion  in  reward  of  their  aerrieM.  In 
there  communicated  from  the  northern  to  reference  to  the  third  question  reapectiBg 
the  southernmost  point  of  that  vast  conti-  the  Queen  Victoria  Channel  and  the  Kor- 
nent.  That  was  a  benefit  which  the  people  them  and  North- Western  Paasagea,  he  (Mr. 
of  England  did  not  enjoj.  By  allowing  the  Stafford)  considered  it  waa  rather  a  qnet- 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  they  would  tiou  for  scientific  and  profesaiona]  men  thae 
do  no  injury  to  any  human  being,  nor  would  for  that  Honse;  but  he  might  saj  that  the 
they  infringe  upon  any  priTate  property  Nortii- Western  Passage  had  not  been  dia- 
whatever,  for,  as  he  had  already  said,  rail-  covered  as  yet,  and  that,  therefore.  Cap- 
ways  were  not  private  property,  but  they  tain  Penny  and  the  mereantUe  marine 
would  be  giving  the  people  of  this  country  under  his  command  had  not  dioooTered  iL 
the  chance  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Touching  the  fourth  question,  he  had  to 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  times.  say  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now'  of'  the  Admiralty  to  accept  Captain  Pen- 
stand  part  of  the  Question."  ny*B  offers  of  service,  or  to  employ  him  and 

The  House  (ftr !</€</ ; — Ayes  210;  Noes  his  two  vessels  again  for  the  porpote  of 

60  :  Majority  1 50.                              .  such  exploration,  or  in  any  way  eonneeted 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to,  '  with  the  new  expedition.    Whjthoaeoffian 

Bill  read  2<'.  had  been  declined,  it  was  for  the  late  Go- 
vernment to  say;  it  had  been  decided  by 

THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION.  the  late  Board,  for  reasons  which  had  bees 

Mk.  CIIISHOLM  ANSTEY  begged  to  considered  sufficient  by  them,  not  to 


ask  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  ploy   Captain  Penny;  and  the  Admiralty 

whether  Captain  Penny  and  the  other  nier-  had  resolved  not  to  reverse  the  deciaioa 

cantilc  officers  of   the  late  expedition  in  come  to  by  their  predecessors  in  office.   As 

Boarcli  of  Sir  John  Franklin  received  any  regarded  the  correspondence  alluded  to  in 

and  what  rewards  for  their  acknowledged  the  last  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 

services  in    such   expedition  ?      Whether  Gentleman,   he    (Mr.    Sufford)    was   not 

Cnptiiin   Austin  and  the  officers  of    that  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  on  the  anb- 

exprMlition  received  any  and  what  rewards  jcct  which  had  not  been  already  laid  before 

for  their  acknowledged  services  on  the  same  Parliament.      If,  however,   the  hon.    and 

occasion?     If  it  was  true  that  Queen  Vic-  leanied  Gentleman  would  state  what  paper* 

toria  Channel  and  the  Northern  and  North-  he  desired,  and  moved  for  their  production, 
wftHtern   Passages,  for  the  exploration  of  he  (Mr.   Stafford)  would  give  the  matter 

which  Captain   Austin's  vessels  are  now  his  best  consideration, 

fitting    out    under    Sir  Edward   Belcher,  i      Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  feared  that 

were   discovered  by   Captain   Penny   and  the  late  Admiralty,  and  he  almost  feared 

the  mercantile  marine  under  his  command,  the  present    Board,    had    forgotten    that 
when  employed  on  the  late  expedition  ?    If  once   upon   a  time  there  existed    such  a 

there  is  any  intention  to  accept  Captain  man  as  Mr.  James  Cook,  for  they  really 

Penny's  oflFers  of  service,  and  to  employ  seemed  to  fancy  that  Her  Majesty's  Royal 

him  and  his  two  vessels  again  for  the  pur-  Navy  had  a  right  to  monopolise  all   the 

pose  of  such  exploration,  or  in  any  other  discoveries    which    might    be    made     hy 

way  connected  with  the  new  expedition  ?  skill    and   enterprise.     Eighty   or    ninety 

And  if  not,  why  Captain  Penny's  offers  had  years  ago  that  was  not   the  doctrine   of 

been  declined  ?     He  also  begged  to  move  the  then  Board  of  Admiralty;  and  the  con- 

for  all  correspondence  on  the  above  subjects  sequence   was,  that   they  found  such  io- 

not  already  before  Parliament.  '  dividuals  as  "  Mr."  James  Cook — as  some 
Mr.  STAFFORD  said,   he  could   not '  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  now^- 

toll  whetlier  the  answer  he  had  to  give  the  days  would  have  presumed  to  call  him — 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  he  satis- 1  the  master  of  a  collier,  who  rendered  the 

factory.      It  was,  however,   decisive   and  name  of  England  dignified  by  the  discove- 

final.     With  respect  to  the  first  question,  ries  he  had  made.     He  did  say  that  the 

ho  had  to  say  that  Captain  Penny  and  the  treatment  which  Captain  Penny  had  received 

other  mercantile  officers  of  the  expedition  from  different  individuals  had  not  been  such 

liad  not  received  any  reward  for  their  ser-  as  would  tend  to  encourage  in  any,  except 

vices  in  search  of  Sir  Jon  Franklin.    With  in  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  that  zeal 

respect  to  tlie  second  question,  he   had  to  for  national  discovery  which  was  so  mani- 
ri'ply  that  Captain  Austin  and  the   naval ,  fested   in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
officers  of  the  expedition  had  received  pro- ,  But  this  was  not  only  a  question  of  national 
.  lioehuck 
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discovery,  or  a  question  of  science;  it  was 
a  question  of  humanity.  He  believed  that 
Captain  Penny,  whether  he  made  the  spe- 
cial discovery  of  the  North- Western  Passage 
or  not,  had  penetrated  further  than  any 
other  man;  and,  therefore,  when  it  seemed 
to  be  thought  almost  a  merit  in  the  present 
and  the  late  Boards  of  Admiralty  that  they 
had  given  Captain  Penny  no  reward,  they 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  done  their  duty 
as  well,  and  have  met  the  justice  of  the 
case  far  better,  if  they  had  encouraged 
Captain  Penny  to  continue  those  discoveries 
which  he  had  commenced,  and  which  he 
had  prosecuted  more  satisfactorily  than,  or 
at  least  as  satisfactorily  as,  any  other  per- 
sons employed  in  the  expedition;  and  it 
would  have  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty  if,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  services  of  such  a  man  unrequited, 
they  had  rewarded  him  in  a  manner  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  the  in- 
trepidity, energy,  and  devotion,  which  had 
so  signally  characterised  his  conduct.  He 
would  venture  further  to  express  a  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  present  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty would  not  lose  a  day  in  preparing 
the  expedition  upon  which  their  predeces- 
sors in  office  had  resolved.  It  might  not 
be  necessary  that  that  expedition  should 
sail  on  the  10th  or  the  15th  of  April ;  but 
he  would  say,  that  every  day  that  it  was 
delayed  after  the  earliest  time  at  which  it 
could  be  got  ready  would  be  a  day  lost,  not 
to  the  cause  of  discovery,  but  to  the  great 
cause  of  suffering  humanity;  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  readily  support  the 
Board  in  urgins^  forward  that  expedition. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  strenuous 
exertions  were  being  made  to  bring  the 
new  expedition  into  a  state  of  readiness 
with  all  possible  despatch. 

Mr.  PARKER  regretted  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (Sir  F.  Baring)  was  not  in  his  place 
that  evening  to  take  part  in  this  discus- 
sion; and  in  his  absence  he  (Mr.  Parker] 
did  not  know  that  he  could  give  any  satis- 
factory explanation  on  the  subject  now 
under  debate.  This,  however,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  exercised  his  best  discretion  in  the  de- 
cision come  to  relative  to  the  Arctic  Expe- 
ditions, in  order  to  attain  that  object  which 
this  House  and  the  country  at  large  had  so 
much  in  view,  namely,  the  recovery,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  fellow- 
explorers,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ascertaining 
what  had  been  their  fate.  His  (Mr.Parker's) 


right  hon.  Friend  had  taken  infinite  pains 
in  the  matter;  he  had  left  nothing  undone, 
for  he  felt  that  he  wo\ild  be  secure  of  the 
support  of  the  House  and  the  approbation 
of  the  people  at  large  in  any  expenditure. 
To  find  fault,  in  the  absence  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  with  the  course  which  he  had 
taken,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  quite  fair. 
The  choice  of  officers  for  such  an  expe- 
dition involved  a  delicate  discretion,  and 
he  doubted  whether  this  House  was  a  fit 
place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  officers.  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
had  he  been  present,  would  have  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  the  Board  to  decline  to  send  out 
Captain  Penny;  and  he  (Mr.  Parker),  hold- 
ing, as  he  had  done,  but  a  subordinate  po- 
sition in  the  department,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  go  into  those  reasons. 

Captain  SCOBELL  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  propriety 
of  scattering  the  ships  employed  in  the 
next  expedition  more  than  had  been  done 
in  the  previous  one.  Some  six  or  eight 
vessels  appeared  to  have  been  almost  within 
hail  of  each  other,  so  that  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  very  extensive  survey.  Boat 
expeditions  had,  it  was  true,  been  made 
over  the  ice,  but  the  results  had  been  very 
far  from  satisfactory.  As  to  Captain  Penny, 
he  had  read  with  great  minuteness  every 
thing  that  had  come  before  Parliament  on 
the  question,  and  he  did  think  that  the  exer- 
tions— he  might  say  successful  exertions — 
of  Captain  Penny  had  been  more  promi- 
nent, or  as  prominent,  as  those  of  any  one 
employed  throughout  the  whole  expedition. 
It  was  much  to  that  gentleman  s  credit 
that  he  did  not  go  to  seek  promotion,  but 
had  joined  the  expedition,  running  the 
same  risks  as  those  who  went  out  also 
from  very  noble  motives,  but  who  hoped 
thereby  to  advance  themselves. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  assume  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  not  having  appointed  Captain 
Penny  to  the  Arctic  Expedition.  That 
conclusion  had  not  been  come  to  Without 
due  deliberation;  it  had  not  been  come  to 
without,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  consultation 
of  every  officer  who  had  visited  those  re- 
gions; and  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  Cap- 
tain Penny  had  been  sent  out  with  the  pre- 
sent expedition,  it  would  not  have  beeu  for 
the  interest  of  the  object  in  view. 

Subject  dropped. 

The  several  dropped  Orders  were  theti 
disposed  of. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION     ]      Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  wms  qoite  mire 

BILL.  that  the  conrae  proposed  by  the  ooble  Lord 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  would  give  nniversal  satisfactioDy  for  oever 
Reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Representa-  was  there  a  nSeasnre  proposed  which  g»Te 
tion  Bill,  such   universal    dissatisfaction.      He   wms 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said :  With  re-  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  Doble  Lord 
spect  to  this  Bill,  Sir,  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  had  not  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform^ 
make  any  observations  which  can  have  the  though  he  had  abandoned  the  Bill,  and  he 
effect  of  provoking  a  debate.  I  only  wish  hoped  that,  when  he  next  brought  forward 
to  say  that  I  brought  in  this  Bill  as  the  a  measure  of  reform,  it  would  be  a  better 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  in  pursuance    one  than  the  last. 

of  a  recommendation  contained  in  Her  '  Mr.  T.  DUNGOMBE  said,  he  also  re- 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  gretted  that  the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn 
Throne.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  by  the  noble  Lord,  though  he  thoroaghlj 
able,  as  an  individual  Member  of  Parlia-  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
ment,  to  carry  a  measure  of  such  import-  most  defective  and  unsatisfactory  measure. 
ance  through  the  House  with  success.  '  The  Bill,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not  perhaps 
For  this  reason  I  do  not  propose  proceed-  so  hopelessly  worthless  that  it  might  not, 
ing  with  the  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  pre-  perhaps,  have  been  susceptible  of  amend- 
sent  Session;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  ment  in  Committee.  It  was  no  new  prae- 
that,  by  this  determination,  I  shall  not  tice  to  put  one  Bill  in  Committee,  and  to 
preclude  myself  from  any  opportunity  of  bring  out  a  totally  different  one.  The 
moving  (if  I  should  think  right  to  do  so)  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  of  which  the 
any  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  ex-  noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues  were  now, 
tension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  amend-  perhaps,  thoroughly  ashamed — at  least  he 
ment  of  Parliamentary  representation.  I  hoped  so — had  come  out  of  Committee 
beg  to  move  that  the  second  reading  of  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  Bill 
this  Bill  be  postponed  until  this  day  three  being  left  in  it.  Why  should  not  the  same 
months.  With  regard  to  the  Corrupt  Prac-  thing  occur  in  the  case  of  the  Parliament 
ticcs  at  Elections  Bill,  I  do  not  intend  to  tary  Representation  Bill.  It  was  the  noble 
withdraw  that  measure.  :  Lord's  own  Bill,  and  he,  of  course,  had  a 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  could  not  but  re-  right  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it.  Why 
gret  the  course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  did  he  not  either  proceed  with  it,  or  with- 
dctcrmined  to  take  with  respect  to  the  draw  it  at  once  ?  Why  did  he  propose  to 
Parliamentary  Representation  Bill.  That  postpone  it  only  for  three  months?  The 
measure  he  had  introduced  in  his  capacity  fact  was,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  no  faith 
of  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  if  the  mea-  in  the  measure.  He  knew  that  it  was 
sure  was  indeed  a  valuable  one,  the  change  utterly  valueless,  and  that,  like  his  own 
in  the  position  of  the  noble  Lord  could  Cabinet,  it  would  fall  without  awakening  a 
be  no  argument  in  favour  of  its  with-  single  regret,  and  without  a  single  hand 
drawal.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  confessed  that  being  stretched  out  to  save  it.  He  (Mr. 
ho  regarded  it  as  a  very  defective  measure,  •  Duncombe)  did  not  mean  to  say  one  word 
but  it  nevertheless  was  a  step  in  the  right  to  disturb  the  repose  which,  by  general 
direction,  and  it  might  have  been  improved  understanding,  waste  be  accorded  to  those 
in  Committee.  He  could  not  understand  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  de- 
why  the  noble  Lord  should  not,  by  per-  lighted  in  the  designation  of  the  "  countiy 
severing  in  the  measure,  have  afforded  party.**  The  members  of  that  party  were 
that  House  an  opportunity  of  recording  its  to  be  left  in  perfect  tranquillity  untU  Mon- 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform.  The  day,  on  which  day  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
country  had  reason  to  complain  that,  after  they  would  come  down  to  the  House  well 
nineteen  years*  experience  of  the  inade-  prepared  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
quacy  of  the  Reform  Bill,  some  measure  Session,  which  no  doubt  would  be  boanti- 
had  not  been  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  fully  prepared  for  them,  and  gracefully 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  that  law,  and  to  tendered.  But  he  would  take  leave  to  ask 
enlarge  the  franchise  of  the  people.  The  those  Members  who  were  not  connected 
noble  Lord  ought  certainly  to  have  per-  with  the  country  party,  whether  this  ques- 
scvcrod  in  his  Bill,  if  only  to  ascertain  the  tion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  to  stop 
*^ue  feeling  of  the  House  on  the  subject  where  it  now  was  ?  The  House  would  re- 
-form, collect  what  happened  last  year  when  the 
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hon.   Member  for  East   Surrey  (Mr.    L. 
King)  broaght  in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the 
borough   and   county   voters,    which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.     On 
that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  said,  '*  Don't 
press  this  measure,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  bring  forward  next  Session  a  more  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  reform.**    Upon  that 
understanding  many  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
hon.    Member's   Bill    turned    round    and 
kicked  it  out;  and  now  here  we  were.     It 
was  true  that  in  Schedule  B  there  was  a 
mass  of  corruption  and  abomination  which 
had  disgusted  everybody,  and  it  was  equally 
true  that  there  were  many  questions  in  the 
Bill  which  ought  to  have  formed  distinct 
and  separate  enactments.      At  that  time 
he  reminded  the  noble  Lord  that   delays 
were  dangerous;   but,  however,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  were  to  have  in  the 
present  Session  a  good  Reform  Bill,  the 
measure  to  which  he  alluded  was  kicked 
out,  and  now,  what  with  that  Bill  lost,  and 
the  present  Bill  withdrawn,  what  chance 
had  we  of  reform  from  the  hands  of  those 
who   had   declared    against    all    reform  ? 
Were  they  to  wait  until  the  noble  Lord 
came  to  office  again  ?     Assuredly  not.     It 
was  not  by  waiting  until  a  Ministry  might 
find  it  convenient  to  introduce  a  popular 
measure  that  the  noble  Lord  had  achieved 
any  reputation  he  possessed  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary reformer.    Before  1830,  the  noble 
Lord  was  always  bringing  in  Reform  Bills 
in  the  teeth  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  now  he  hesitated  to  pursue  a 
similar  course,  although  there  was  a  party 
in  power  who  had  always  been  more  in- 
veterately  hostile  to  reform  than  ever  Lord 
Liverpool  was.     That  party  hoped  to  get 
an  accession  of  Protectionists  at  the  next 
general  election;  and  was  it  to  be  expected 
that,  if  they  succeeded  in  that  object,  the 
prospects  of  Parliamentary  reform  would 
be  improved  by  such  an  event?     He  be- 
lieved that  nothing  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  country  unless  the  noble  Lord  intro- 
duced the  Bill  himself. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
he  was  not  able  to  congratulate  hon. 
Members  on  the  Opposition  benches  upon 
their  unanimity,  or  upon  **  following  their 
leader.**  The  noble  Lord  was,  in  his 
opinion,  quite  right  in  abandoning  his 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  because  it 
did  not  satisfy  any  single  soul  of  either 
party. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  this  day 
three  months. 


SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY  RELIEF  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sir  W.  p.  WOOD  said,  that,  with  re- 
ference  to  this  Bill,  which  now  stood  for 
Committee,  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  had  been  founded  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Commission,  who  bad  given  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  he  trusted  that 
there  would  not  be  any  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  There  was 
also  another  Bill,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  other  House,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  abolish  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
Bankrupt  Commissioners,  which  he  hoped 
would  also  be  passed.  Both  of  those  mea- 
sures he  looked  upon  as  highly  necessary, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
take  them  up,  as  also  a  Bill  for  abolishing 
the  office  of  Masters  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  first  of  the  Bills  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  intended  to  make  a 
statement  that  evening,  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  which  be  trusted  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  as  showing 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who 
was  as  competent  as  any  person  alive,  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  a  reform 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would,  he  (Mr.  Walpole) 
understood,  intimate  bis  willingness  and 
anxiety  to  undertake  those  measures  of 
law  reform  which  the  late  Government  had 
originated.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Bankrupts,  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  take  up  the  Bill.  With  reference  to 
the  Suitors  in  Chancery  Relief  Bill,  be 
concurred  in  the  anxiety  expressed  by  his 
hon.  and  l^rned  Friend  that  the  Bill  should 
be  passed  into  law;  but  there  was  one  por- 
tion of  it — namely,  whether  suitors  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  be  charged  a 
per  centage  of  fees — to  which  he  had  ob- 
jected when  the  Bill  was  before  a  Select 
Committee,  and  with  reference  to  which 
he  should  propose  an  amendment.  With 
this  view  he  would  propose  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  postponed  for  a  few  days. 

Committee  thereupon  deferred  till  Mon- 
day  next. 

ST.  ALBANS   DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  walpole  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  St.  Albans  Disfranchise-^ 
meut  Bill.  V 

Sir  GEORGE   GREY  said^   that  th« 
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Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  the  late  60- 
yernmcnt,  in  cod  sequence  of  the  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  which  had  inquired 
into  the  system  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  borough.  He  hoped  the  Bill  would 
be  persevered  in ;  but  having  said  thus 
much,  he  was  prepared  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  allow  this  Bill 
to  pass  its  second  reading  without  making 
an  expiring  effort  to  save  the  borough  he 
represented.      However  strong   might  be 
the  prejudice  of  the  House,  and  however 
forlorn  the  hope  of  success,  he  should  not 
flinch  from  his  duty  to  his  constituents. 
The   subject    of   Parliamentary  elections 
was  one  in  which  he  had  never  taken  any 
interest  till  the  time  when  he  found  him- 
self heralded  forth  to  the  public  as  if  he 
had  been  the  inventor  of  a  system  which 
had  existed  long  before  he  was  born,  and 
would  probably  prevail  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  exist.     Though  the  defence  of 
the  system  would  be  quite  impossible— for 
no  one  in  the  House  detested  Parliamen- 
tary corruption  more  than  he  did,  or  had 
greater  reason   to  detest   it— yet  it  was 
quite  a  diflPerent  question  whether  it  was 
just  and  proper  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the  law  in  the  manner  proposed  on  the 
borough  of  St.  Albans.     Ho  thought  he 
might  advance  some  pleas  which  would  have 
influence  with  the  House.     First,  it  was 
customary,  when  several  parties  were  ar- 
raigned under  the  same  charge,  and  one 
turned   Queen's  evidence,   that    that  one 
should  be  acquitted,  while  the  others  were 
punished.      In  the  present  instance,  the 
borough  of  St.  Albans  had  turnqd  Queen's 
evidence,  and  had  placed  in  possession  of 
the  House  some  very  valuable  information, 
which  would  enable  them  to  pursue  cor- 
ruption with  success  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  yet    the  only  borough  to  be  pun- 
ished   was  the  one  which   had    rendered 
this   important   service.     Again,   when   a 
confession  was   extorted   from  any  party 
uiulcr  a  promise  of  indemnity  from  punish- 
ment, it  was  unjust,  and  he  believed  illegal, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  confession  as  a 
ground  for  inflicting  punishment.    Now  the 
Commissioners  had  stated  in  their  report 
that  their  reception  in  St.  Albans,  and  the 
frank   and  candid  manner  in  which  they 
were  furnished  with  information,  contrasted 
very  favonra1)ly  with  the  reception  which 
other    (/ommissioners,    having    a    similar 
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object  in  view,  had  met  with  in  another 
borough.     The  Commissioners  attributed 
this  to  the  stringent  powers  with  wbieh 
they  were  invested  under  the  Act,  but  he 
attributed  it  rather  to  the  implicit  reliaooe 
of  the  witnesses  upon  the  good  faith  and 
honour  of  Parliament ;  and  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  both,  if  Parliament  were  now  to 
turn  round  and  use  those  confessions  as  a 
pretext  for  punishment.     It  might  be  said 
that  the  indemnity  from  punishment  did 
not  refer  to  the  borough  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  but  to  the  penalties  or  imprisoD- 
ment   incurred   by   individuals   who  were 
guilty  of  bribery.     But  it  was  usual   to 
construe  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  their  plain  meaning.     The  words 
of  the  Act  appointing  the  late  Commission 
were,  that  the  party  who  should  answer, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  questions 
put  by  the  Commissioners,  should  be  in- 
demnified from  all  forfeitures,  punishments, 
disabilities,  and  incapacities;  and  the  words 
of  the  Act  implied  that  such  a  person  should 
enjoy  every  power  and  privilege  that  he 
possessed  before.   And  yet  how  could  such 
a  promise  be  held  to  be  performed  if  these 
parties  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  fran- 
chise,  and  their  borough  exterminated? 
As  he  had  been  held  up  to  public  animad- 
version for  corrupt  practices,  he  would  as- 
sume, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  charge,  and 
that  he  had  had  some  experience  on  this 
subject.     He  had  bought  this  experience 
at  his  own  expense,   and  he  intended  to 
make  use   of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.     The  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  one  of  three  which  had  been  brought 
forward  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to   bribery  and  corruption; 
and  he  could  show  that  the  three  toge- 
ther would  not  effect  the  object.     In  all 
reform    discussions   ho   had    ever  hoard* 
either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  he  had 
never  heard  any  allusion  made  to  what  ho 
believed  was    the   primary  and  principal 
cause  of  corruption — the  extreme  severity 
of  the  laws  against  it,  whereby  they  had 
become  inoperative.      He  could   produce 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  laws  were 
inoperative.     At  the  last  election  for  St. 
Albans,  whore  every  one  might  suppose 
there  were  abundant  opportunities  for  car- 
rying   out  those    laws,    a  bill  had  been 
issued,  stating  the  penalties  incurred  by 
giving  or  taking  a  bribe,  and  offering  to 
prosecute  any  case,  free    of  expense,  on 
evidence  being  supplied  —  the  reward  of 
1,000Z.  or  500^.  to  belong  to  the  party 
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producing  the    evidence.      This  bill  was 
signed  by  a  gentleman  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  election,  valued    his  services  at    ten 
guineas  a  day  ;  and  he  offered  those  ser- 
vices gratuitously  to  any  one  who,  in  that 
rich  harvest  of  corruption,  would  volunta- 
rily bring  forward  a  single  offender.     Yet, 
so  inoperative   was  the   law,   that  while 
(as   it   was   afterwards   proved)   many  of 
the  electors  were  eager  to  sell  themselves 
for  51,  and  become  slaves,  there  was  not 
one   to   be   found   willing    to    be    bought 
back  again  for  5002.  and  become  a  free 
man.      Every   attempt    at    improvement, 
instead    of   seeking    to    render  the    laws 
easier  to  be  carried  into  effect,  had   in- 
creased their  stringency,  and  made  it  im- 
possible to  carry  them  out.     During  the 
fifteen  months  he  had  been  in  purgatory, 
he  had  made  a  great  many  inquiries  on  the 
subject — he  knew  very  little  of  it  before — 
and  he  found  these  laws  were  so  exces- 
sively strict,  and  the  penalties  so  tremen- 
dous, that    it  was  utterly    impossible    to 
carry  them  into  effect,   and  they    conse- 
quently defeated  the  object  they  had  in 
view.     It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  any 
election  consistently  with  the  law.     There 
were  voters  who  came  from  a  distance ; 
and  the  common  rites  of  hospitality  were 
denied  ;  they  must  not  even  have  a  glass 
of  beer;  and  if  the  sitting  Member,  or  any 
one  in  his  behalf^  were  proved  to  have  of- 
fered them  any  refreshment,  he  would  be 
unseated.     Were  these  laws  literally  car- 
ried  into   effect,  many  agents  would   be 
subject  to  accumulated  penalties  of  about 
150,000{.,  and  to  an  imprisonment  of  300 
er  400  years.     That  was  the  literal  inter- 
pretation which    anybody    not    a    lawyer 
would  put  upon  the  law.     When  sheep- 
stealing  was  a  capital  crime,  the  majority  of 
the  offenders  were  not  punished  at  all,  and 
those  who  were  punished  only  suffered  on 
the  same  principle  as  St.  Albans  was  to  suf- 
fer now.    Before  going  circuit,  the  Judges 
assembled  sometimes,  and  said — **  Sheep- 
stealing  has  been  rather  common  lately, 
we  had  better  hang  a  few  prisoners;*'  and, 
on  account  of  this  determination,  men  suf- 
fered who  never  expected  to  be  hanged  at 
all.     The  criminal  when  condemned   be- 
came an  object  of  compassion  with  the 
benevolent ;  petitions  were  frequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  favour 
of  such  criminals ;  and  the  disgust  of  the 
crime  Was  lost  in  the  horror  of  the  undue 
severity  of  the  punishment.    Owing  to  this 
stringency  at  elections,  a  custom  had  be- 
come prevalent  which   had   acquired  the 


force  of  law.  There  were  certain  expenses 
which  were  illegal,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, must  be  paid — not  the  purest  election 
in  the  world  could  be  conducted  without 
them — and  yet,  in  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  they  endangered  the  seat.  ConsC' 
quently  it  was  necessary  to  employ  various 
agents.  The  genus  **  Parliamentary  agent" 
comprised  several  species.  Those  who  per- 
formed what  was  called  the  **  awkward 
business''  must  be  cunning,  ingenious,  and 
energetic,  and  must  have  a  contrivance  at 
hand  to  meet  every  case.  They  must  be 
indefatigable,  fear  nothing  but  defeat,  caro 
for  nothing  but  victory.  These  agents,  while 
performing  the  most  slippery  business  be- 
hind the  candidate's  back,  must  convince 
him  when  in  his  presence  that  they  were 
the  purest  persons  in  the  world,  and  that 
if  a  shilling  improperly  spent  could  save 
his  election,  they  would  not  expend  it. 
They  perpetrated  the  most  unblushing 
wrong  in  the  most  daring  manner.  They 
had  many  methods  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  of  which  an  example  or  two  might 
be  instructive.  A  Parliamentary  agent  of 
this  kind  had  a  room  in  some  part  of  the 
town  called  a  committee-room,  but  which 
the  candidate  never  heard  of.  When  an 
elector  came  he  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  agent,  who  would  say,  **  Well, 
Mr.  Smith,  how  do  you  do  to-day  ?"  at  the 
same  time  holding  up  three  fingers,  to  sig* 
nify  he  was  to  have  three  sovereigns.  The 
elector  would  perhaps  say,  if  he  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  amount,  **  I  am  not  very 
well  to-day."  The  agent  then,  holding  up 
five  fingers,  would  say,  **  I  am  sorry  you 
are  not  well  to-day,  Mr.  Smith."  The 
elector  would  then  say,  **  Oh,  I  am  not 
very  ill.  It  is  all  right."  He  would  then 
go  and  look  out  of  the  window^  and  while 
he  was  doing  so  the  agent  would  put  five 
sovereigns  upon  the  table.  The  agent 
would  then  go  and  look  out  of  the  window 
in  his  turn,  and  the  elector  would  walk  to 
the  table,  and  when  the  agent  turned 
round  the  elector  was  gone,  and  the  sove- 
reigns had  vanished.  The  elector  did  not 
see  the  agent  put  down  the  money,  and  the 
agent  did  not  see  the  elector  take  it  up. 
When  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed the  agent  swore  he  never  gave  any 
money,  and  the  elector  swore  no  one  gave 
him  any.  No  promise  had  been  given  or 
required;  the  subject  of  the  election  had 
not  even  been  mentioned.  The  ^lector 
went  out  of  the  room  a  free  agent,  and, 
without  perjury,  swore  he  had  not  been 
bribed.     When   the  five  hon.  Gentlemea 
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who  sat  npon  the  Committee  heard  this,  |  not  to  be  sernpalonsly  accurate  in  miDor 
they  said,  "  There  has  been  some  clever  pecaniarj  matters.  Somehow  or  other 
management  here,  hut  there  is  no  evi-  money  adhered  to  his  hands  in  passing 
dence.*'  Then  a  learned  gentleman  in  a  through  them;  but  he  was  faithful  to  his 
wig  would  stand  up  and  declare  it  to  be  a  party,  and,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  would 
trumped-up  case;  that  there  was  not  a  allow  his  entrails  to  be  torn  out  ratlier 
tittle  of  evidence  against  his  client;  and  than  betray  the  fox.  It  was  felt  that  dia- 
he  called  upon  the  Committee  to  dismiss  grace  was  not  in  bnbing,  but  in  being  de- 
the  petition  as  frivolous  and  vexatious,  tccted.  But  an  agent  might  aometimes 
This  was  only  one  method  in  which  bri-  be  caught  tripping.  He  might  become  too 
bery  was  carried  on.  He  had  heard  of  venturesome  from  long  impunity,  and  might 
fifteen  or  twenty  guineas  being  given  for  at  last  find  his  way  into  prison.  When 
a  canary  bird.  There  is  another  me-  there  his  friends  would  know  nothing  of 
thod  which  was  much  more  easy  to  prac-  him  ;  but  yet  men  did  not  scrapie  to  Tiait 
tise  without  risk  of  detection  —  that  of  him  privately  with  a  view  to  furthering 
employing  people  for  various  purposes,  their  prospects  at  the  next  election.  A 
and  paying  them.  There  were  usually  man  who  had  spent  20,0002.  in  the  meet 
a  great  number  of  agents,  spies,  secre-  unblushing  bribery,  and  was  not  petitioned 
taries,  and  messengers,  all  retained  for  against  only  because  his  opponent  had 
&ye  or  six  weeks  preparatory  to  an  elec-  bribed  as  much  as  himself,  walked  into 
tion,  and  paid  so  much  a  week.  These  the  Uouse  as  bold  as  brass,  and  inveighed 
were  put  down  as  legal  charges,  though  if  against  the  corruption  of  St.  Albans.  A 
thoroughly  sifted,  it  would  be  found  that  few  woids  on  the  working  of  the  present 
almost  the  only  service  these  people  per-  system.  When  an  agent  waited  on  a  can- 
formed  was  at  the  hustings  or  polling  didate  it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  qnes- 
booth.  Some  of  the  most  important  thus  tions  about  Com  Laws,  Jews,  and  Catho- 
employed  were  spies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lies,  «kc.,  and  then  his  attention  was  directed 
be  looking  about  among  the  people  on  the  to  money  matters.  If  applied  to  bj  one 
other  side,  and  to  obtain  information  as  to  of  the  **  awkward  agents,"  ho  would 
what  was  going  on;  and  thus  it  was  that  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ask- 
candidates  knew  of  all  the  *'  awkward  bu-  ed  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  test 
siness*'  going  on  on  the  other  side,  but  the  borough.  This  might  be  I00{.,  200I.» 
were  kept  in  ignorance,  being  surrounded  or  oOO^,  according  to  the  appetite  of  the 
by  a  halo  of  their  supporters,  of  what  was  agent.  The  agent,  like  a  fortune-teUo', 
done  on  their  own.  If,  too,  one  of  the  could  not  tell  anything  till  his  hand  was 
candidates  happened  to  be  the  cousin  to  crossed  with  money.  He  was  next  asked 
an  editor,  or  to  have  any  interest  with  for  3002.,  4002.,  or  5002.  for  legal  ex- 
the  press,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  penscs.  But  this  was  not  all,  for  there 
all  this  tittle  tattle  into  the  newspaper,  was  a  further  sum  to  be  paid  some  four- 
and  thus  all  the  scandal  that  his  spies  teen  days  after  the  Member  had  taken  his 
could  get  hold  of  came  forth  to  the  public  seat;  and,  as  to  how  this  money  was  ex- 
in  a  very  piquant  state,  while  the  other  party  pended,  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to 
was  blackened  very  much  to  his  surprise,  ask  any  questions.  If  the  candidate 
He  cautioned  any  Members  who  might  be  said,  he  would  not  sanction  bribery,  and 
opposed  by  any  hon.  Gentleman  connected  that  he  liked  to  have  everything  above- 
with  the  press  to  be  prepared  for  a  denoue-  board,  the  agent  replied  that  he  would 
fii€nt  similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place  have  nothing  to  do  with  bribery,  but  that 
lately  at  St.  Albans.  By  degrees  these  there  were  two  or  three  persons  who  di- 
agents  acquired  great  influence  in  the  bo-  vided  the  borough  amongst  them,  and  if 
rough,  and  were  almost  able  to  return  they  did  not  get  so  much  money  they  would 
Members ' themselves.  It  did  not  follow,  not  give  their  influence.  He  (Mr.  Bell) 
however,  that  the  agents  selected  the  can-  was  not  an  old  stager  in  election  tactics, 
didate.  The  party  on  whose  side  he  he  was  not  up  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
usually  acted  might  make  the  selection  if  and  he  consequently  fell  into  the  trap, 
the  J  pleased,  and  retain  the  agent.  An  The  eflfect  on  the  electors  was  qnite  as 
agent  was  like  a  lawyer  in  this  respect; .  bad,  it  was  perhaps  even  worse  than  the 
he  did  not  care  for  whom  he  acted,  '  effect  on  the  Members.  They  looked  npon 
bat»  once  employed  by  a  party  in  a  an  election  like  a  Christmas  coming  at  an 
borongfa,  he  set  to  work  with  great  uncertain  period.  It  made  them  care  little 
It  was  charaoteristic  of  an  agent  for  the  politics  of  the  candidates.     If  you 
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ask  an  elector  what  party  he  helongs  to, 
he  will  probably  tell  you  he  goes  with  the 
**  blues  *'  or  the  "  reds."     If  you  ask  him 
about  the  Com  Laws,  he  knows  nothing 
about  them,  though  he  will  tell  you  he 
would   rather  get  a  loaf  at  6d.  than   at 
Is,     The  effect  on  the  public   mind  was 
equally  bad,  for  when   people  knew  that 
Members  got  into  that  House  by  these 
means,  it  was  impossible  to  respect  laws 
made  by  such  parties.     The  people  must 
despise  the  House,  and  the  laws  passed  by 
it,  and  contemn  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
corrupt  practices  were  branded  by  its  Mem- 
bers.    Bribery  was  a  disease  exactly  like 
the  smallpox.    It  was  contagious  and  com- 
municable  from   one  person   to   another. 
Secondly,  a  person  who  had  suffered  badly 
from  the  disease  was  a  marked  man  as 
long  as  h$  lived.     Thirdly,  the  contagion 
only  took  effect  in  cases  where  suscepti- 
bility prevailed.      Correct  feeling   would 
operate  like  vaccination  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease attacking  the  subject.     The  cure  for 
bribery  was  to  make  people  feel  that  it  was 
disgraceful  to  give  or  accept  a  bribe.    The 
notion  was  not  Utopian.     Even  in  St.  Al- 
bans, he  was  informed,  there  were  as  many 
as  200  electors  who  would  not  be  bribed. 
No  Reform  Bill  of  the  kind  hitherto   in- 
troduced would    cure    the    evil.     It  was 
proved  before  the  St.  Albans  Commission 
that  the  Reform  Bill  increased  the  bribery 
very  much;  and  if   another   Bill   of  the 
same  kind  were  to  be  passed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  cor- 
ruption might  increase.    He  did  not  believe 
that  even  the  ballot  would  cure  the  evil, 
for  the  "awkward  agent*'  would  still  con- 
trive to  know   how  much   the  candidate 
would  stand,  and  he  would  bribe  the  elec- 
tors conditionally  upon  the  return  of  the 
party  for  whom    he   acted,    paying    the 
money  after  the   election  instead  of  be- 
fore.    The  **  Man  in  the  Moon,"  or  "  the 
Man  in  the  Helmet,"  or  **  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall,"  would  still  continue  to  act  as 
paymaster,  to  .evade   detection.     He  be- 
Ueved,  therefore,  that  even  with  the  ballot 
and  small  constituencies  they  would  have 
as  much  bribery  as  before.     There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  St.  Albans  bri- 
bery, as  if  other  places  were  not  just  as 
bad.     The  bribery  at  St.  Albans  was  but 
a   milkscore  compared   with   the   bribery 
which  took  place  in  a  large  constituency 
in  the  metropolis,   which  he   would   not 
name.     Let  them  apply  the  proper  cure  to 
these  things.     Let  them  not  enjoin  penal- 
•  ties  for  bribery  which  they  knew  would 


never  be  inflicted,  but  let  the  penalties  be 
such  as  would  be  inflicted  in  every  case  of 
notorious  bribery.     Let  them  get  rid  of  the 
absurdity  of  a  trial  by  a  Committee  of  five 
Members  of  that  House,  who  might  be  as 
gnilty  of  bribery  themselves  as  the  party 
whose    case   they   were   trying,    and    let 
them  instead  issue  a  Commission,  as  in 
the   case  of    St.  Albans,  and  compel  all 
parties  to  give  evidence.    He  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  St.  Albans  Commissioners  conducted 
that  inquiry,  and  he  respected  them  as  a 
child  respected  his  father,  who  corrected 
him.     A  mouse  was  not  more  helpless  be- 
fore  three  bull   terriers,   than   a  witness 
was  before  those  learned  Commissioners. 
If  one  missed  him,  the  next  was  sure  to 
trip  him  up,  and  the  third  swallowed  him. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was 
conducted    before   a   Committee   of    that 
House,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  at 
the  truth,  for  as  soon  as  a  witness  was  about 
to  state  something  to  the  point,  the  gen- 
tlemen in  big  wigs  stopped  his  mouth.   No 
one  could  be  more  grateful  than  he  was 
for  the  exertions  of  his  learned  counsel  be- 
fore the  Election  Committee ;    but  if  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  he 
would  have  voted  for  unseating  himself: 
for  the  corruption  was  so  carefully  bottled 
up,  that  though  he  saw  no  evidence,  he 
smelt  it,  and  could  guess  what  was  kept 
back,  from  what  came  out.     He  should 
use   every  exertion  himself  to   put  down 
bribery  and  corruption;    but  this  Bill  was 
not  calculated  to  effect  that  object,  unless 
other  boroughs  were  put  to  the  same  ordeal 
as  St.  Albans.     The  electors  of  that  bo- 
rough were  told  that  they  would  not  be 
punished  for  giving   their  evidence;   and 
though  it  was  true  that  no  fines  had  been 
levied,  yet  capital  punishment  was  about 
to  be  inflicted,  and  that  was  worse  than  a 
fine.     He  claimed   indulgence,   therefore, 
for  his  borough.     It  was  in  the  mud,  and 
he  was  in  the  mud  with  it,  but  he  would 
never  shrink  from  performing  his  duty  to- 
wards it.     He  would  now  move  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned;  he  would  not  say  for 
three  or  six  months )  though  that  would 
answer  his  purpose  very  well,  but  simply 
that  it  be  adjourned,   as   he   expected  a 
petition  from  some  electors  of  St.  Albans, 
which  would  throw  some  further  light  on 
the  subject. 

[The  Amendment  not  having  been  sec- 
onded fell  to  the  ground.] 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  original  question. 
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In  the  first  place,  be  could  not  refrain 
from  thanking  Ministers  for  taking  up  this 
Bill,  and  should  look  upon  it  as  an  earnest 
of  what  they  intended  to  do  on  the  subject. 
The  hon.  Member  for  St.  Albans  (Mr.  J. 
Bell)  had  admitted  that  if  he  had  been  on 
his  own  Committee  he  would  have  voted 
for  unseating  himself.  After  such  an  ad- 
mission he  thought  he  had  only  to  appeal 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  The  explanations  given  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  had  done  their  duty 
so  admirably  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  given  as  to 
bribery,  induced  him  to  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  not  allow  St.  Albans  to  remain 
an  individual  case.  It  was  said  that  the 
bribery  at  St.  Albans  was  only  an  example 
of  what  took  place  in  some  eighty  or  ninety 
other  boroughs.  If  that  were  so,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  be  consistent,  and  adopt 
some  means  for  changing  the  whole  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  the  system  which  corrupted 
the  candidates.  If  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  he  should 
be  happy  to  support  them  in  any  real  sub- 
stantial measure  of  reform. 

Sift  De  lacy  EVANS  thought  it  was 
somewhat  hard  that  St.  Albans  alone  should 
be  plucked,  when  there  were  other  boroughs 
equally  guilty.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  present 
Bill,  but  would  deal  with  other  corrupt 
boroughs  in  a  similar  way.  He  had  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  Harwich,  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  support  his  suggestion. 

Bill  read  2\ 

PERSONAL  ESTATES  OF  INTESTATES 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read;  House  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  this 
was  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Herefordshire 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis),  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  a 
useful  measure,  Government  did  not  op- 
pose it. 

Clauses  I  to  4  (igreed  to. 

Clause  5. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTET  said,  this 
Clause,  in  conjunction  with  the  one  that 
followed,  gave  power  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  regulations  and 
pay  money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  fMirties  who  had  established  claims  in 
e  ain  casds  against  the  Crown.  He 
;» howeTer,  that  these  Clauses  would 


prejudice  the  right  which  persoziB  had  at 
present  of  proceeding  in  a  Court  of  Law 
against  the  Treasury  or  the  Crowiiy  ia 
matters  to  which  the  Bill  referred.  It 
proposed  to  refer  claims  to  escheated  pro- 
perty to  Commissioners;  but  he  thought 
persons  ought  still  to  retain  the  right  of 
bringing  such  claims  before  a  Court  of  Law. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  appve- 
hended  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  which 
would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  personi 
who  had  such  claims.  In  the  6th  clanse 
it  was  provided  that  any  person  who  proved 
his  claim  should  be  paid  the  amount  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  Clause  would 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  hb  right  to 
bring  an  action. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, that  there  was  nothing  in  ^e  Bill  to 
affect  the  legal  rights  of  parties.* 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  An- 
8tey)  would  move  a  proviso  on  the  hringing 
up  the  Report  he  would  give  it  his  con- 
sideration. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  the  remain- 
ing  Clauses. 

House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  BOTeii 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  March  15,  1852. 

MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  rose,  in  accordance 
with  previous  notice,  to  draw  the  attentbn 
of  the  House  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  uncertainty  which  exists 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Government  re- 
specting the  law  regarding  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn;  and  to  put  a  question  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  it  ia^ 
or  is  not,  their  intention  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  an  alteration  of  the  preaent 
policy  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
corn,  as  soon  as  a  new  Parliament  can  he 
assembled  ?  The  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  was,  as  he  had  given  notice,  to  put« 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  ho  wouhl 
make,  questions  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  this  sub-i 
ject;  but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  should  be  complied  with# 
and  that  a  formal  Motion  should  be  before 
ity  he  should  also  present  a  Petition  to 
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the  House,  and  he  should  conclude  his  ob- 
servations by  a  Motion  that  that  Petition 
do  lie  on  the  table.  He  would  adopt  that 
course  that  he  might  put  himself  perfectly 
in  order  with  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
afford  any  other  of  their  Lordships  a  full 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  He  should  also  Ctfnfine  his 
observations  to  the  topics  alluded  to  in 
the  allegations  of  the  petitioners,  and, 
adopting  the  order  they  had  observed  in 
their  statements,  he  should  proceed  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  their  Lordships, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  country  should  be  informed 
as  early  as  possible  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  respecting  so  important 
a  topic ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  uncertainty 
reigns  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government — that  as 
yet  they  were  unable  to  gather  from  all 
that  haid  been  said  or  done  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  on  the  questions  of 
financial  and  commercial  policy  what  were 
the  particular  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  respect.  He  should  attempt 
to  show,  even  from  the  noble  Earrs  own 
words  on  a  former  occasion,  that  their 
Lordships  were  as  yet  unaware  what  mea- 
sures, or  indeed  if  any  measures,  were  to 
be  brought  before  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  should  then,  after  having  proved 
the  utter  darkness  in  which  both  the  House 
and  the  country  had  been  left  in  respect 
to  the  views  of  Government  on  so  vital  a 
question,  proceed  to  show  the  great  incon- 
yenience  which  arose  now,  and  which  was 
likely  to  continue  to  arise,  from  that  un- 
certainty; and  he  would  then  submit  to 
the  House  if,  after  having  established  these 
three  points,  he  was  not  entitled  to  put 
questions  to  the  noble  Earl,  and  to  expect 
we  noble  Earl,  as  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  to  answer  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  relieve  the  country  from  that  uncertain- 
ty. If  the  noble  Earl  should  so  answer 
l^em  as  to  remove  all  uncertainty,  he 
should  be  bound  to  say  that  his  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  would  be 
completely  attained;  and  he  might  add,  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  would  to  its  fullest 
extent  be  complied  with ;  for  all  they  asked 
was  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  country 
should  no  longer  exist.  In  following  that 
course,  the  House  would  excuse  him  if  he 
alluded  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  no- 
ble Earl  on  a  former  occasion  ;  because 
H  was  from  the  difficulty  of  clearly  un- 
derstanding what   policy  the   noble  Earl 


had  intended  to  point  out  in  the  words  he 
used  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  he 
drew  the  proof  that  the  petitioners  were 
right  in  stating  that  uncertainty  existed, 
On  that  occasion  the  noble  Earl — with  a 
degree  of  eloquence  which  he  alone  at  pre- 
sent possessed,  and  with  a  frankness  which 
he  readily  acknowledged — stated  that  as  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  had  not  in 
any  way  changed  in  office  the  opinions  which 
he  had  entertained  out  of  office — he  stated 
in  language  not  to  be  mistaken  that  he 
still  thought  the  policy  which  at  present 
governed  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  was  not  the 
best  policy  for  the  country — that  the  prin- 
ciple which  governed  the  American  tariff 
was  the  right  principle,  and  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country  if  that 
principle  were  adopted.  That  so  far  no- 
thing could  be  more  frank  or  clear  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Earl,  they  must  all  ac- 
knowledge; so  far  he  was  perfectly  consis- 
tent. The  noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagues, 
when  they  sat  in  opposition,  took  every 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  pro- 
fessing their  principles  ;  by  doing  so 
they  justly  merited  the  name  they  were 
known  by  —  namely.  Protectionists ;  for 
on  no  occasion,  when  the  subject  was 
brought  forward,  did  they  ever  profess 
any  change  of  opinion  on  that  subject; 
on  the  contrary,  they  invariably  main- 
tained, in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  which,  at  the  period  of 
the  great  contest  in  1846,  they  had  so 
eloquently  and  firmly  advocated.  After 
stating  those  opinions,  the  noble  Earl,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded,  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  these  were  his  own  private 
opinions — his  own  individual  opinions;  and, 
therefore,  whatever  his  opinions  were — 
.  however  firmly  he  adhered  to  his  former 
opinions,  the  House  could  draw  no  conclu- 
sion that  those  were  the  opinions  which 
wore  to  guide  his  policy.  The  noble  Earl 
did  not  state  on  that  occasion  the  opinions 
he  entertained  were  the  o])inions  of  his  Ca- 
binet. He  did  not  state  those  opinions  as 
a  Minister,  for  if  he  had  they  should  be 
bound  to  believe  they  were  the  opinions  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  would  form  the  basis  of 
its  policy,  and  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  the  same  principles 
which  guided  them  in  opposition  should  be 
carried  into  execution  now  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  power.  The  noble  Earl  fur- 
ther said,  with  great  caution,  after  stating 
that  what  he  had  been  setting  forth  as 
the  true  policy  of  this  country,  was  only 
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his  own  opinion,  that  the  question  was  one 
which  could  only  be  settled  by  reference  to 
the  well-understood  and  clearly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  from  which  statement  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  would  naturally  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Government  of  the  day 
intended  to  propose  a  scheme  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  yiews,  and  should 
they  not  be  able  to  carry  it  in  the  present 
Parliament  they  would  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try on  its  merits — that  the  country  having 
responded  to  the  appeal,  by  returning  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  representa- 
tives to  express  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  sense  of  the  country  would 
be  taken  by  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  soon  as  Parliament  had  as- 
sembled. That  was  the  ordinary  course  on 
similar  occasions.  The  noble  Earl  stated  he 
was  in  a  minority  in  the  other  House,  and  had 
barely  a  majority  in  their  Lordships*  House, 
and  therefore  that  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  country.  That  must  have 
moant,  as  he  had  already  said,  that  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country. 
Now  the  only  way  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  country  was  by  laying  before  it 
the  issue  to  be  settled,  and  then,  after 
the  elections,  by  testing  it  by  a  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated  that  to  be  his  course, 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  should  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  should  have  had 
no  occasion  to  put  questions  to  the  noble 
Earl;  he  should  have  said  that  the  course 
was  a  straightforward  one,  consistent  with 
the  noble  Earl's  principles,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution,  and,  consider- 
ing his  opinions  on  the  subject,  one  that 
was  the  least  detrimental  to  the  country. 

» 

The  noble  Earl  had  not,  however,  said  ho 
should  adopt  that  course;  but  had  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  it  was  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  country;  but  that  he  did  not  thereby 
mean  that  he  would  propose  any  measure, 
or  go  to  the  country  u}M)n  it,  or  that  lie 
would  take  a  division  on  it  in  a  new 
Parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  country  upon 
it.  The  noble  Earl  avoided  pledging  him- 
self as  to  anv  course.  On  the  noble  Earl 
arrivinty  at  office  there  were  two  courses 
open  to  him  to  adopt,  either  of  which  would 
have  been  satisfactory  or  fair  to  the  coun- 
try.  Either  he  should  have  said  that  now 
he  and  his  Colleagues  had  come  into  office 
they  intended  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  they  had  advocated  in  opposition — 

Lord  Beaumont 


that,  knowing  they  ooiild  not  cany  them 
out  in  the  present  Parliament,  thej  would  go 
to  the  country  upon  ^em,  and  take  ue 
sense  of  the  conntrj  immediately  on  the 
assembling  of  the  new  Parliamenty  hj  a 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons;  or  tlie 
noble  Earl  might  have  adopted  anothflr 
course — and  if  he  had  he  (Lord  Beta- 
mont)  would  not  have  said  a  word  againit 
it — ^the  noble  Earl  might  have  saida  thai 
it  was  true  his  individual  opmiona  wore 
not  changed,  that  he  still  entertMned  tlie 
same  opinions  he  had  always  had  with  rs- 
spect  to  the  policy  adopted  bj  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  that  that  policy  ones 
adopted,  it  was  so  dangerous  to  undo,  that 
though  he  had  not  changed  his  opinions  in 
the  abstract  upon  it,  he  did  not  think  il 
wise  to  commence  any  dangerous  agitation 
upon  it,  or  to  reopen  such  a  Tozations 
question  after  it  had  been  once  settled— 
that,  notwithstanding  his  own  indiTidiitl 
opinions  upon  it,  his  Govemment  intended 
to  adhere  to  it  as  being  the  less  of  two 
evils,  preferring  it  to  agitating  the  eonntiT 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  douhtfol  good. 
If  the  noble  Earl  had  adopted  that  course  ha 
(Lord  Beaumont)  would  never  have  charged 
the  noble  Earl  or  his  Colleagues  with  incon- 
sistency; for  he  firmly  believed  that  what- 
ever opinions  he  might  once  hayemaintMned 
on  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  adyantaga> 
ous  to  reagitate  a  question  which  had  heen 
agitated  for  so  many  years  previous  to  the 
measures  of  1846,  and  again  unlockily 
and  ill-advisedly  kept  alive  for  so  many 
years  after  the  great  struggle  of  1846. 
Either  of  these  courses  would  have  been 
perfectly  straightforward ;  and,  if  openly 
avowed,  would  have  been  an  act  of  can- 
dour on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl.  Bat 
the  noble  Earl,  on  the  contrary;  had 
adopted  neither  of  these  courses.  He  had 
never  told  them  that  he  intended  posi- 
tively to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
On  the  contrary,  ho  had  appealed,  if  not 
directly,  at  any  rate  by  inference,  to  the 
country  to  agitate  the  question,  without 
making  any  promise  whatever  at  the 
same  time  that  he  meant  to  settle  it. 
That  was  reopening  everything  and  set- 
tling nothing;  it  was  creating  a  contest 
out  of  doors,  without  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  within  doors  ;  it  was  not  the  conduct 
of  a  statesman  in  Parliament,  but  of  an 
agitator  out  of  doors.  The  noble  Earl  threw 
a  ball  of  dissension  to  the  country,  called 
upon  his  friends  to  recommence  their  agita> 
tion  for  protection,  bat  would  not  say  who- 
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ther,  in  the  next  Parliament,  or  at  all,  he  in- 
tended to  bring  this  question  to  a  final  set- 
tlement by  proposing  a  measure  to  Parlia- 
ment. That  was  a  dangerous  proceeding 
for  the  country;  it  was  bad  as  a  precedent, 
and  it  unsettled  men's  minds — for  each 
person  interpreted  the  noble  Earl's  speech 
according  as  his  hopes  or  fears  inclined  him. 
Moreover,  it  appeared  to  him — although 
the  noble  Earl  had  more  experience  in 
such  subjects  than  he  could  boast  of — that 
that  was  very  like  abdicating  the  functions 
of  Government — ^for  it  was  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  originate  measures.  The 
noble  Earl  avowed  no  intention  to  grapple 
with  the  subjects  which  still  unfortunately 
agitate  the  country,  nor  had  he  announced 
the  course  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  adopt  in  their  regard ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Col- 
leagues said  to  the  country,  '*  Tell  us 
what  measures  we  should  take,  and  we 
will  adopt  whatever  policy  the  majority 
tells  us  to  pursue."  If  that  were  the  case, 
if  they  intended  the  discussion  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  public  meetings  and  not  in  Parlia- 
ment, they  were  advancing  far  to  an  ex- 
ternal out-of-door  democratic  Government. 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  that  the  corn  laws 
was  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  en- 
lightened classes  out  of  doors,  meaning 
thereby  the  constituencies  ;  but  though  he 
referred  the  question  to  the  constituencies, 
he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  take  a  di- 
vision on  the  subject  in  the  next  Parliament. 
Was  not  that  encouraging  agitation?  was  it 
not  calling  on  the  country  to  agitate  this 
question,  without  a  view  of  carrying  any 
avowed  plan  ?  The  words  of  the  noble  Earl 
said  in  almost  express  terms,  **  Fight  the 
battle  among  yourselves;  and  whichever 
party  wins,  I  declare  for  the  winner.** 
The  consequence  was,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  words  of  the  noble  Earl  escaped  his 
lips  than  the  parties  out  of  doors  began 
the  contest.  The  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
came  instantaneously  into  existence,  and  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  for  it  was  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  for  their  principles 
which  was  threatened,  and  to  that  struggle 
they  were  urged  on  by  the  noble  Lord. 
The  League  came  forward  to  defend  the 
policy  which  they  knew  would  be  attacked 
if  there  was  a  majority  in  the  New  Parlia- 
ment against  them;  whilst  those  favourable 
to  protection  said,  "  Here  is  a  chance  for 
us — we  might  have  adopted  the  present 
policy  so  long  as  we  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  reversed;  but  now,  if  we  iigbt  our 
battle  welly  we  may  gain  back  all  that  we 


have  lost,  and  re-establish  ourselves  again 
under  the  banner  of  our  darling  protec- 
tion.** So  doubtful  in  their  import  were 
the  words  of  the  noble  Earl  that  the  agri- 
cultural champions  had  seen  in  them  va- 
rious extents  of  protective  duties.  Some 
saw  in  them  a  fixed  duty — others  inter- 
preted them  as  re-establishing  a  sliding 
scale.  Now,  was  not  this  a  course  likely 
to  create  agitation  out  of  doors  without  any 
prospect  of  ever  seeing  it  settled  within 
doors  ?  The  noble  Earl  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, bound  to  state  the  issue  which  he 
wished  to  be  tried  by  the  country  on  this 
subject  before  the  New  Parliament  was 
elected,  in  order  that  the  struggle  might 
be  narrowed  and  confined  to  as  small  a  point 
as  possible.  If  he  travelled  from  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  in  that  House  to  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Earl's  Colleagues  on 
the  hustings,  he  became  not  more  precise  in 
his  views,  but  more  mystified.  They  had 
now  had  time  for  consideration,  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  after  so  many  meetings  of 
the  Cabinet  they  were  now  of  one  mind; 
but  if  they  looked  to  their  various  speeches 
on  the  hustings,  it  was  **  confusion  worse 
confounded.**  In  North  Essex  he  found 
one  of  them  making  a  stout  and  bold  agri- 
cultural speech,  which  looked  to  the  whole 
restoration  of  protection.  In  Lincolnshire 
there  were  two  strong  speeches  made.  In 
the  first  speech  there  was  a  distinct  pro- 
mise of  the  restoration  of  protection;  but 
in  the  second  protection  was  described  as 
a  very  good  sort  of  thing,  but  it  was  some- 
what doubtful  whether  it  ever  could  be  re- 
stored. In  Buckinghamshire  we  were  lost 
entirely  in  the  clouds,  and  were  amused  by 
being  led  over  no  less  than  half-a-dozen 
difi^erent  schemes.  There  we  had  set  be- 
fore us,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  countervailing  duties.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  the  noble 
Earl's  Colleague  recommended  his  scheme 
of  countervailing  duties  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  burdens  on  real  property, 
and  the  taxes  by  which  land  was  over- 
weighted. We  were  told  that  7s,  ought 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  countervailing 
duty,  but  that  5s,  might  be  taken  as  a 
compromise.  It  was,  however,  represented 
as  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  even 
that  amount  of  duty  could  be  obtained; 
and  we  were  told  that,  if  that  plan  were 
not  successful,  we  must  look  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  burdens  on  land  in  another 
point  of  view.  There  were  12,000,000?. 
of  local  taxation,  and  something  was  said, 
in  addition,  of  the  pressure  of  the  malt  tax. 
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But  of  these  12,000,000^  of  local  taxa- 
tion, represented  as  so  burdensome  on  land, 
or,  rather,  on  real  property,  one-half  was 
paid  by  houses,  canals,  railways,  and  other 
real  property,  and  only  the  remaining  half 
by  land  as  used  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes.  But  if  you  talk  of  adopting  the 
course  of  taking  away  these  6,000,000^. 
which  you  represent  as  the  burden  on  the 
land,  you  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
imposing  it  on  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity :  an  alarm  will  soon  spread  among 
the  manufacturing  interests  and  all  the 
producing  classes  of  the  community  who 
are  not  producers  of  com  and  other  com- 
modities extracted  from  the  land;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  hope  will  rise  high  among 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  they  will  begin 
to  claim  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  arguments  apply  to  that  impost  as  to 
their  other  burdens.  This,  and  more  than 
this,  was  promised  on  the  hustings  at 
Aylesbury,  at  the  commencement  jof  the 
right  hon.  Candidate.  Hope  became  exu- 
berant in  every  Buckinghamshire  heart, 
while  despair  brooded  sorrowfully  in  the 
bosom  of  all  unconnected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  But  what  then  came 
next  from  the  right  hon.  Orator  ? — **  Oh  ! 
I  did  not  say  that  any  measure  of  this  kind 
will  be  brought  forward.  I  did  not,  and  I 
do  not,  pledge  the  Government  to  any  such 
thing.  These  things  are  floating  before 
us;  we  don't  say  whether  we  will  adopt 
them  or  no.  Before  Parliament  reassem- 
bles we  will  not  say  whether  we  will  bring 
forward  one  or  other  of  these  schemes.*' 
Now,  if  both,  or  if  either,  or  if  neither  of 
these  schemes  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  still  the  country  was  entitled 
to  know  it.  The  country  was  entitled  to 
know,  after  the  Parliament  was  elected, 
whether  the  Government  meant  to  propose 
a  protective  duty  on  corn — he  did  not  mean 
the  exact  amount,  whether  5s,  or  Ts.  ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  a  protective  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.  He  declared 
that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  to  tell  the  country  whe- 
ther they  did  or  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  before  they  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. As  they  appeared  to  have  seve- 
ral schemes  in  petto,  they  ought  to  tell 
us  which  scheme  they  intended  to  try  first. 
On  the  turf,  when  you  have  two  horses 
entered  for  the  same  race,  you  are  gener- 
ally  called   upon  to  declare  with  which 
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horse  you  intend  to  win.  Now,  he  asked 
the  noble  Earl,  who  was  not  unacquainted 
with  that  rule,  whether  he  meant  to  win 
with  his  5s,  duty,  or  with  the  transfer  of 
the  burdens  on  agriculture  to  the  manu- 
facturing classes  ?  What  proved  the  great 
uncertainty  arising  out  of  the  declarations 
of  Ministers  on  this  subject  was  this — ^that 
out  of  ^ve  or  six  persons,  who  from  their 
long  experience  were  supposed  to  know 
best  the  real  meaning  of  words  which  fell 
from  Gentlemen  in  office,  each  has  given  a 
different  version  of  the  import  of  their  de- 
clarations. No  two  of  them  conciir  in 
attributing  the  same  meaning  to  their 
words;  and  yet  they  all  say  that  it  is 
quite  clear  what  Ministers  intend,  thoagh 
they  differ  toto  ccelo  in  the  explanation 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  that  in- 
tention. Under  such  circumstances  he 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  should  put 
five  of  these  Gentlemen  in  the  wrong,  by 
declaring  himself  what  is  the  right  mean- 
ing, if,  indeed,  he  should  not  put  all  the 
six  in  the  wrong  by  informing  them  that 
they  had  none  of  them  deciphered  his  rid- 
dle. There  was,  however,  another  portion 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  which  went  much 
further  than  either  of  the  propositions  to 
which  he  had  already  referred.  It  was  a 
general  attack  on  the  commercial  and 
financial  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  could  not  be  deduced  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  that  he  intended 
to  reverse  all  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy  of  that  great  statesman ;  but  he  had 
said  that  the  recent  alterations  in  the 
navigation  laws  were  injurious,  and  ought 
to  be  reversed,  and  that  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  tariff  in  other 
articles  besides  corn  were  unjust,  and  ought 
to  undergo  modification.  Now,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting unnecessary  agitation  in  the  coun- 
try, the  noble  Earl  should  come  forward  and 
state  plainly  that  even  if  he  intended  to  re- 
verse the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  go  beyond  the  article  of 
corn.  The  great  object  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) had  in  view  in  rising  to  put  his 
question  to  the  noble  Earl  was,  that  he 
might  narrow  as  much  as  possible  the  sub- 
jects of  agitation,  and  not  derange  and 
disorder  more  interests  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Now  already,  he  maintained, 
the  noble  Earl  had  perfectly  deranged  and 
put  out  of  order  all  the  proceedings  which 
were  connected  with  the  letting  of  land. 
He  had  been  credibly  informed  that  valoa- 
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tions  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been 
suspended  since  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  of  the  other  night — that  valuers  had 
thought  it  adrisable  not  to  proceed  further 
until  they  knew  whether  a  o«.,  a  7^.,  or 
any,  or  what  amount  of  duty  was  to  be 
added  as  the  increased  value  of  the  quar- 
ter of  foreign  corn.     He  had  further  been 
informed  by  persons  who  were  cm  ployed 
in  the  drawing  up  of  leases  that  several 
leases  had  also  been  suspended;  that  until 
this  question  was  settled  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  these  leases;  that 
some  parties  hesitated  to  enter  into  them 
until  thoy  knew  the  result,  whilst  other 
parties  hesitated  to  give  any  lease  at  all 
until   they  knew  the  result.     lie  under- 
stood,  moreover — in    fact,   he    knew   in- 
stances where  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
tenants  did  not  at  present  know  exactly 
upon  what  basis  to  draw  up  their  arrange- 
ments,  or  agree  on  the  compensation  to 
which  the  latter  might  be  entitled.     This, 
of  coarse,  would   be  the  natural   conse- 
quence of   any  idea   prevailing  that    the 
policy  with  respect  to  the  corn  law  was  to 
be  changed.     If  the  noble  Earl  said  he 
thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  com  laws  should  be  altered, 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  not  lay  to  his 
ehaive  the  disturbance  which  now  existed 
10  the   way  of  these    arrangements.      It 
was,  in  fact,  naturally  incident  to  any  al- 
teration  in   the    commercial   policy  of   a 
nation  ;   and  would  doubtless   exist  until 
those  alterations  were  adopted  as  the  per- 
manent law  of  the  country.     A  declara- 
tion by  the  noble  Earl  that  he  intended 
to   make    any  alterations,    would   not  of 
coarse  prevent  the  continuance   of  these 
derangements.     But  if,  on  the   contrary, 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  alteration,  but  to  abide   by  the  po- 
licy at  present    in    existence — whatever 
his  motives  for  adopting  that  course — at 
once  he  would  quiet  the  country  upon  the 
•abject,  allow  things  to  take  their  natural 
course,  and  prevent — no  small  advantage 
in  itself — anybody  building   on  the  false 
hope  that  the  policy  adopted  in  the  year 
1846  was  to  be  reversed.     Whilst  speak- 
ing of  the  policy  of  1846,  their  Lordships 
would  excuse  him  if  he  stopped  to  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  that  subject  per- 
sonal to  himself  alone.     When  that  policy 
was  ander  their  consideration,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  firmly  believed  that  that  policy 
was  a  dangerous  policy;  and  in  conformity 
with  that  belief  he  ^c ted  with  the  noble 
.Xarl  in  endeavouring  to  oppose  it.     Under 
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J  the  same  circumstances — if  we  were  now 
I  where  we  were  in  the  commencement  of 
1 846,  and  had  again  to  discuss  the  subject 
— being  in  the  same  circumstances,  he  be- 
lieved he  should  find  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion.     That  which  he  then  foresaw 
had  happened.     He  was  at  no  time  one  of 
those  who  denied  that  there  would  be  both 
evil  and  good  resulting  from  that  policy; 
but  he  thought  that  the  evil  would  greatly 
preponderate;  and  of   one  thing  ho  was 
certain — that  one  of  the  two  great  interests 
of  the  country,  then  in  apparent  collision, 
must  suffer,   whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  the  others.     Since  that  time  we  had 
had  a  fair  experience  of  the  new  system, 
and  he  must  say  that  what  he  then  feared 
with  regard  to  that  interest  had  taken  place. 
That  portion  of  the  agricultural  interest 
who  were  owners  of  land  had  been  serious 
sufferers;  and  so  long  as  the  present  policy 
existed,   they  must  continue  to   bear  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  now  subjected. 
As  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  they  also  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  that  policy;  but 
thcv  had  the  means  in  their  own  hands  of 
adjusting  their  position,  and  subsequently 
that  adjustment    had  taken  place.      The 
diminution  of  profits  upon  agricultural  pro- 
duce had  been  gradually  met  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  and  by    a  final  loss  to  the 
owners  of  the  land.     In  many  instances, 
to  his  knowledge,  rent  had  been  perma- 
nently reduced  25  per  cent.     In  other  in- 
stances where  no  reduction  had  taken  place, 
an  outlay  had  been  made  by  the  owners  of 
land  which  was  quite  equivalent  to  25  per 
cent.     But  in  either  of  these  cases  the  oc- 
cupier was  not  the  sufferer.     The  owner 
of  the  land  was  the  sufferer.    He  had  made 
his  arrangements  with  his  occupiers  upon 
the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  their  pro- 
duce, instead  of  the  old  rate  which  ruled 
under  the  corn  laws.    Valuations  had  gone 
on  throughout  the  country  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  and  the  basis  of  these  valu- 
ations was  as  between  58,  and  7^.;  that 
was  to  say,  that  whereas  valuers  formerly 
took  7^.  per  bushel  as  the  basis  of  their 
valuation,  they  now  took  5$.  per  bushel  as 
their  basis.       Of  course,  where  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  loss  fell  on  the  owner, 
and  not  on  the  occupier;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  loss  to  the 
owner  if  the  value  of  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture was  diminished  25  per    cent,  or 
his  income  was  diminished  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  difference  between  Ts,  and  5s, 
Now,  all  this  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  foresaw 
at  the  time  the  change  was  proposed;  and 
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it  had  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  must  acknowledge  that  what 
little  good  he  then  anticipated  to  spring 
from  the  measure,  had  heen  much  exceeded 
by  the  results  in  another  respect.  As  an 
eyewitness,  living  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  he  must  own  that  the  increased 
comfort,  the  immense  activity,  the  im- 
provement in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
had  far  exceeded  the  anticipations  even  of 
those  who  had  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  He  could  not  deny,  moreover, 
and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  denied  by 
any  of  their  Lordships,  that  throughout 
the  country  generally  the  labourers  had 
not  been  the  sufferers  that  he  himself  had 
anticipated  that  they  would  have  been. 
He  found  no  diminution  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labour — at  least  in  his  own  county. 
True,  he  was  aware  that  it  had  been  di- 
minished in  certain  localities  ;  he  knew 
that  in  some  places  there  was  not  the  same 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  wheat. 
And  why  was  that  ?  Simply  because  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  land  were  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  therefore  did  not  employ  so 
many  men  as  formerly.  But  their  Lord- 
ships must  look  to  the  country  generally  ; 
and  doing  so  they  would  find  that  certain 
soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  had 
suffered;  but  that  the  labouring  classes 
were  never  in  a  better  condition  than  they 
were  at  this  moment.  Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  and  even  though  the  sufferings 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  were  still  greater, 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  did  not  think  the 
Legislature  would  be  justified  in  reversing 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  In  the  ab- 
stract, he  granted  that  such  a  state  of 
things  did  imply  a  species  of  injustice  to 
the  owners  of  land.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  special  burdens  paid  by  the  land-^be 
they  what  they  might — were  in  reality  a 
diminution  of  rent,  and,  therefore,  fell  on 
the  owner.  All  local  taxation  too  came  at 
last  to  be  merely  a  diminution  of  rent. 
That  loss  must,  therefore,  fall  on  the  land- 
owners— to  whom  it  was  a  positive  in- 
justice that  they  should  pay  these  special 
burdens,  submit  to  this  diminution  of  their 
rents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  struggle 
with  com  freely  imported  into  this  country, 
without  any  countervailing  duty  what- 
ever. He  must  observe,  too,  another  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  could  not  arrive  at  the 
actual  amount  of  the  injustice  until  they 
ascertained  what  were  the  local  burdens 
on  foreign  com  in  the  countries  where  that 
com  was  produced;  still  it  could  not  be 
disputed,  he  believed,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  duties  paid  by  th6  land- 
owners of  England  which  did  act  as  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  them.  That  be 
had  stated  on  former  occasions  in  this  House, 
and  he  must  say  he  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  that  dis- 
advantage, looking  at  the  interest  of  the 
country  generally,  the  various  interests  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  our  commercial  po- 
licy, the  improved  position  of  the  labourers, 
the  activity  pervading  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  altogether  the  advantages  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  at 
this  moment,  whatever  his  opinion  might 
be  in  the  abstract,  he  (Lord  Beaumont) 
was  quite  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
declare  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  reversal 
of  the  present  policy.  He  was  for  main- 
taining the  policy  which  was  now  in  actual 
existence,  because  he  saw  that  any  attempt 
to  reverse  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
danger.  Already  he  saw  the  most  violent 
passions  brought  into  action.  Glass  was 
being  raised  against  class — old  animosities^ 
lately  slumbering  and  dying  away,  were 
again  in  process  of  revival — and  owners  of 
land  in  some  country  •districts  were  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  raise  their  rents,  where 
previously  they  had  been  reducing  them 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  diminished 
price  of  agricultural  produce.  For  his 
part,  he  believed  that  thb  occupiers  would 
be  much  better  off  with  a  free  market  and 
low  rents,  than  a  restricted  market  and 
high  rents.  Therefore,  without  abandon- 
ing his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  burdens 
on  land,  and  the  justice  in  the  abstraet  of 
countervailing  duties,  he  still  contended 
that  the  broad  policy  of  the  Government 
was  not  to  disturb  what  had  been  so  re- 
cently done;  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  settle  the  question  by  de- 
claring their  resolution  to  abide  by  the 
present  policy.  If  they  would  do  that  he 
(Lord  Beaumont),  for  one,  would  hail  the 
announcement  with  pleasure;  but  if  they 
did  not  so  announce  their  intentions,  then, 
he  said,  they  were  bound  to  let  the  country 
know,  without  delay,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  alterations  they  contemplated  mak- 
ing, or,  at  least,  to  let  the  country  know 
that  they  positively  intended  making  some 
alterations.  It  was  their  duty  to  inform 
the  country  upon  this  question,  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  present  suspense  might  be 
as  short  as  possible — that,  as  soon  as  the 
public  business  allowed,  the  country  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  its  opinion 
upon  the  question  U^he  laid  before  it  by 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  Goyerament,  and 
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the  Doble  Lord  also  state  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  ? 

Lord  BEAUMONT  aUted  that  it  was 
tu  the  effect  that  tbeir  LordshipH  would 


that  the  noble  Earl  himself,  too,  raigbt 
have  the  opportunity  of  early  testing  and 
aseei-taiiiirig  the  sense  of  the  country,  by 
taking  ft  division  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  An  answer  either  "  no,"  or 
"yea,"  to  the  question  he  would  novr  put 
to  the  noble  Earl  would  be  satisfactorj-  to 
thia extent.  It  would  shun- that  he  intend- 
ed either  to  abide  by  the  present  policy, 
or  poeitively  to  change  it  by  rcBtoring  pro- 
tection in  one  form  or  another.  Any  one 
of  these  ftinwerH  would  clear  away  n  great 
deal  of  the  existing  uncertainly.  But  if 
the  noble  Earl  declined  distinctly  to  ?tate 
thathedlJ  or  did  not  intend  to  niter  the 
present  policy,  and  left  the  country  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt,  he  must  again  repeat 
that  the  noble  Earl  would  not  be  acting 
that  part  wliieh  he  (l.oi.t  Beaumont) 
thonght  was  the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown;  that  he  would  be  acting  the  part 
of  an  agitator  out  of  doors,  and  not  the 
part  of  a  great  stateaiuan  w!io  stood  at  the 
head  of  B  great  party  in  iho  eountry;  that 
he  would  be  inflicting  on  the  country  gen- 
erally a  great  and  a  eerious  injury  and 
that  he  would  prcren  the  hope  urjiroapctt 
ieing  entertained  of  an  early  settlement  vf 
the  question  in  Parliameut.  Uo  (Lord 
Beaumont)  might  add  much  to  what  he 
had  abeady  stated;  but  he  had  started  by 
saying  that  ho  should  coniine  himself  to 
the  mere  allegations  of  tlie  |itiiiioii,  ami 
he  believed  he  had  not  travellcii  hcjood 
them.  He  had  proved  that  uncertainty 
existed  in  the  country  he  had  shown  what 
wore  the  disadvantages  atteiidan  upon  the 
existence  of  that  uncertainty,  and  the  ne- 
cesuty  for  speedily  removing  it.  He  now 
begged  to  put  to  the  noble  Karl  the  ques- 
tion of  which  he  liad  given  notice— namely 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  Uer 
Majesty's  Government  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  any  alteration  in  tho  present 
policy  regarding  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  as  soon  as  another  Parliament  shall 
be  assembled  ?  And  lie  would  conclude 
by  presenting  a  petition  from  Owners  and 
Occupiers  of  Lnnd.  in  tho  C'oimty  of  York, 
and  moving  that  it  do  lie  on  their  Lord- 
■hips'  table. 

TheEARLof  FEVERSHAM:  Will  the 
Doble  Lord  be  good  ooough  to  state  from 
what  place  in  Yorkshire  the  petition 
comes  i 

LoBi'  BEAUMONT  :  From  tho  parish 
of  Snaith,  and  some  one  or  two  townships 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
.  The  Eaki.  of   FEVERSHAM :    Will 


:h  measures  as  would  relieve  tho 
petitioners  from  the  evils  they  at  present 
anticipated  as  tho  result  of  the  uncertainty 
which,  prevailed  with  regaid  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Ministers  upon  the  subject  of  the 
policy  of  free  trade  in  corn. 

Petition  jM-MCTiteii,  and  read. 

The  Eabi-  of  DERBY  :  Certainly,  my 
Lords,  it  would  bo  very  i-atisfaclory  to  rae, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  equally  satis- 
factory to  your  Lordships,  if  I  could  take 
the  very  short  and  summary  mode  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  Bnruu  who  has  just 
sat  down,  by  answcnng  tho  discursive 
question  whicn  it  has  occupied  the  nobis 
Lord  no  less  than  one  hour  and  ten  mi- 
nutes to  put  to  me  by  the  single  expres- 
sive monosyllable  "Yes"  or  "No."  But, 
my  Lords,  although  1  shall  not  occupy  so 
much  of  your  Lordships'  time  as  has  been 
occupied  in  asking  the  question,  I  confesa 
1  am  nut  preparcil  to  give  to  the  noble 
Lord  so  brief  uml  categorical  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  he  has  in  bo  elabo- 
rate a  form  put  to  me.  At  the  same  time, 
my  Lords,  I  shall  he  most  reaJy  to  give 
to  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  your  Lordships, 
such  information  as  is  consistent  with  my 
duty  with  regard  to  the  -cour.ic  intended 
to  be  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  any  points  which  ma;  have  been 
left  in  any  degree  of  obscurity  in  the 
course  of  the  olisenalions  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  on  a 
former  night.  In  doing  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  follow  the  noble  Lord — 
and  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so— into  the  various  arguments  on  which 
he  has  dwelt,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  course  pursued  in  1846 
in  respect  to  those  laws,  or  iho  intiUeoce 
of  tho  burdens  or  losses  wliich  have  more 
or  less  followed  from  that  policy  oa  altect- 
ing  the  interests  of  Innillord,  tenaut,  or 
oecupier,  I  shall  not  be  led  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  1  hope  uonu  of  my  noble 
Friends  who  may  follow  mo  in  this  discus- 
sion,will  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  by  any- 
thing which  the  noble  Lord  has  said,  into 
a  roost  fruitless  and  unnecessary  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws  gen- 
erally The  noble  Lord  ceitainly  has  not 
done  great  justice  to  his  clients,  the  peti- 
tioners, on  this  occasion:  because,  although 
he  commenced  by  stating  that  be  Bhoul4 
2  K  2 
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pioi-i'itl    It*  n1u»\%    tvi  I'toir   Lv^nl^iiips   ^Iio  .uSnalch.  And  his  occupationiB  twelve  acres: 

\.ni,ii»-.  i-mIi  '.Ik>o  '.ii-ntix-iic-H  '»«.■••.'  -i'.iTiT-  ;i:ui  ar'Tor  him  is  Mr.  Thomas  Pickering,  a 

Mii;     ilu"    s;itt'\.iiuv«.   iiKK    **vMt»    nHicciM^:  *ur'^tvn  :  this  gentleman  occnpies  twenty 

(tiiMii     .iiiil  ilu' .iu\ '«.'[>  «%'iioii  »«.i>    icfu-^-  .iorv<  of  hind.     It  must  be  confessed  that 

III.;   ilu'.ii   .'I  !*js'>o   \>\  M,;Iu   vT   '»\    iHv.  '/n.it  :iii4  is  not  a  very  serious  uodertaking. 

\oi  iui;n  ilu"  ls';.ii:i!J4  -i'  .Ik*  ^ioso  ^»^  'i:#  riicso  a:v  tho  jvtitioners  who  come  before 

•.|n  »'i  li  II. 'I  .'lu'  <»  M:;'f  ^»i'i»l  .itvi  ■'!».*  ■u'L»l.'  \  .-a  #n  tho  prv*ont  occasion.     The  noble 

l.»ii,l  -..i^    »\«..i  Ju-  ;ii-^  =  cu»iivr>.  -iiiii   c  ^»:i>  ".  rti  .lid  not  phi'nly  state  their  grievances; 

II. ii   iiii   III-  ij.v-^i    M  ^k.i*   ''ii  '»»    *    i^' '^i'  ''i:t   '    iiiu  happy  to  find — and  eren  there 

I'li.ii!   -s.-.n    -lu-    if...    c  ^^.i-.  .isc.iiu  •"!■'!! I  :!!o    -loMo   Lord  correctly  stated   the  fact 

ill,-  M  '•".    '   ':*!  *»  N-     'o  "'Vi  C'.Mv.-i  ^»ii'\  ■»':^"'t  ■.'.\I!od  u|.K>n  to  road  the  prayer — that 

».i  «!ii.  «.i.  I'.'v ;\':  »»";vJ  '.■'c^  '*•.,■  k-"  .!•».■    !»"i.Lrio#  and  ^jrievances  of  these  pet  i- 

(»i  N.-iis   I   ':vU!!:iv.  ;^  ■"•*    ■,•....;  I-  ■  "     ■  ".    .  ■■.  v^r^  ^-"iisist   in  injuries  and  grieTances 

■li.'..'    V-.5  u.'-.    ■%•;:;  i   vx    ■»  •  v'.j     "'*•    ■'■■'■  1.  w     '   ■'j^-v.  but  only  in  ^H>s*^.     The  peti- 

i;.r^'i   'i  I     '^vii    i  ■•    ^ '^     ;     •    ^    ;       '  ^!^  'i    .ir\*   not  actually  labouring  under 

ii..!i\   'ii  ..I   1.;.   'vv  .   *  i..i          .,  ♦             »♦  ^^  ^"ov  i:iv.v«.  or  sudToring  from  any  in- 
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v^'        •.^.  "vi:  -t  "s  what  they  are  anticipating 

^        L-^  -iir.i  ':  •o'wirror  sutferand  labour  under, 

V  •  ..  »»     •     ..   *    %^;vvi         "V       .i.     '■•■V  .ir*.*  'ion-  petitioning  your  Lord- 

v     :    'i.     ^  :•  "♦.•"■ovo  :l!eai  from.     Thev  ask  to 
1  .  -s     .*    .        ^       -.         '*  •»•■*    '  ■,' An\ofv  A  >  :o  what  may  hereafter 

\     '.  V    .  V    :^ .   .■\.A<.\;      •  i".»K'i  -*!-".w\^%\  •V'^m  th»*ir  minds.     Take, 

-;i.*c».\  rho    auctioneer,  who  is  the 

I       *  .^  -  . :   :%»i''% .'  .it'rvs  of  land,  and  the  sur- 

...»      '   ■    i     .,'.>.  ii.   wv!'*   '^  :w on ty  acres.     No  doubt, 

t  A  '    ••.v    <  ^  \'*frr  respectable  man. 

!i.»   >.''•        M*  -TMilo  some  monevbThis 

.^       ^i>         X.  .^  v>,  i  •  ".    v;  :v  OS  a  snug  villa,  with  a 

.\'.'^  ^'.'  ■;  •  -v-y  ar^.Mind  it:  that  he  has 
^'.i.  •:•.—  .  -i.*«d  a  paddock  where  he 
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.  .v«  >     ■      v;     x.v   -i    **  ■    r -:' r-,"  .v-vs.    Thus he  becomcs 
.    ^   .  \  I      v^.    .     . :'  i  >.-':a::!  irjanticy  of  land. 
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.  ^    -J  *  ,\\r.  '■  Tably.  not  on  the  farm. 

•  '»  ■*.;*.*^>*    T*  j;io:ioneer.     But  I 
V  •    ■.   xT-;*  v-:a:   s  :he  amount  of 

*  '  ^  !    s   ^-^T*:    ?y  Mr.  Snaiih — I 

v     ■         \.^   •  -i   '.i.'^.  .1.  ^i'    '  fTiiriiaa  ^-Vngr^it,  the 
V     ...... I     .    >  M.-. :'  — u:Ter  •ieducting  the 

v  -  v  •     '  *    .    \  ;.   .,   '-tiiifc^,  "i'.e  *\::chen  jarden, 

».  ■..»'.••  ti  1  s  vTvivf  icr^?s  jf  land  ? 

■.-...    ^-      V    i     ,...,.  ^- ■!'..'.  «na.i  .'^i^  not  sleep  nisjht 

.    ^    .  V  i.»  ■. !.    Mi:ur   ::**}n  m^  aew  va- 

.  -     '  -^       ..  ;  V.  •  >    .\:\i[,    w    .'arisoc   jranc  his 

"    ■^.  ■    ■>..'•  ■-      ^  >, "»  .•..■.•'"■••■.*    Ml    'i  *  3:ode    )f  hiis- 

•-    .K..    .  ^     -         ■..'..       -.. .  ;  *>  .'''vo'-i.Tri*.  -ind  all  be- 

«»  ■ .   .         ...<.        ^ .     ■.    .  >.      ..   ^.'  ».'•  ••  .  i'-.-^r  '»"-:t'fiier  :  is  the  in- 

.fc  .  ■•      V-.  ,.■.■•.    •■.*-:•'••!.'!■:•«[  :u -ui:  >a  iQ  Audi- 
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.  Nc      ..-..>..     .^   ..         •.-.    fc. .       .     .    .  ^  ...-,  >  ,.    :.:■»•    m:  ::ie   "Ti^ortatioa  ot 

i  ■-■.  .^N      ...>  ..      u-    \\.   -•     .    ^    .  V     »  '  .  '  >..  -v     ■:    .  ^.A:'(  i.'-.i   udefi:!.:o  !>enod. 

^  •:',•    .'.  '^.iivi    i. ,.  -v.     .  k  -k  ■,.            '^  ■    .'»  ■'  •    .1  X    ■'  ^     .    •!>»  '■!  .:*►.'  T»«?sjp«j  cement  of 

.      ,'k'  ,.v.i.   fc  ■  \  .  .N   .  \  .    i  ■.■  -     V      ^   ■^.  ^    •    ;     -V-. .  .  ■■-■'.     ■-'  '.i^  s    i'.it<c:'.n  :or  a 

,.k:'.^'    .-     .v>^'     ...;^v\..i      .  »       .        \-  ^.      .'v..             '^.  «  .              '^■*.:.      r    tWL'ivy    ^OUths 

.^.;.:i\:     .1'     -V    "..   -.«**.     ».        '.■      ^i  i.  .  'i  ■■    X  'V      ^    .                   .■•"v:^.^    »:.3    i-'.  the  imc;n?- 

vIv'^v.j:. ;»■.!:  '^.^.^'\i    ■.;      'n-         -v-  •.*.  ■*   »''.i.-  i -^   i^'"'v.'i.;".:'V.    i:id  a  iisEurtK 

c;s'.-;ii  .\'i.;.      S.-.  .^'            o    >. .  .    ■   .   -*   s  ■■  ■.   v            ■'.    r  ^i,:-."!>   '►  ■.•*">j'i  "aiidloni  And 

A-i:u*i*.    Aiixi    vMix.*    i  V    ■  .■■  *     v-ij-vx  .* "  .  .    .«i     .   >.      *     ■■"0.   i,:iv  »:<a  .{i  "tjv 'lart  ".o 

^v'it^^^'^'^'^ii  ''.•»■,•'»  ■'.;  .'*.*^-.    ■',.  '^  .  .^  ■■  :k  .i.v     r    :  '■  ■'  Sii   *:'e  '^laiT'^.-ude  xad 

T'HSC    •»    .t;»KM4    ■."•v\'i    ^r          ■:;•  .4  •.     i  -.    •  s.v.>-     1"          i.:i:v;i:e   ?*;t:ie»TieuL — ;o 

«      u\  '■e*p\via  »i.'  ;v.i..'v.Mu*.' .      '^-.i    ..■•..X  .    ...^  •    -..■    .  \.'.^-. ••^:t«i    y^d  "ic'.i:;«.iis   'm- 

FouacDAU  ^ 'ii;>'tb.  hIio  »  i-  i.A  «■..' 'x.  V  '^ .  .■.  vv    c    :'va..  « uicii 'Lie  ^udie  Lord  ie-> 
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mands,  that  is,  an  immediate  and  categori- 
cal explanation  of  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Goyernment  intend  to  pursue. 
Why,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  do  yon 
not  know  in  March,  and  may  you  not 
know  in  Novemher,  what  is  to  be  the 
course  of  proceeding  ? — what  alteration  in 
agriculture  would  be  made  by  the  post- 
ponement of  any  declaration  as  to  what  is 
to  be  the  import  duty  on  a  quarter  of  fo- 
reign wheat?  1  presume  th<at  eren  at 
Snaith  they  do  not  sow  their  wheat  in 
March  or  April,  and  that  the  cultiyation  of 
wheat  in  that  neighbourhood  will  not  be 
affected  by  a  declaration  now,  rather  than 
at  the  next  harvest,  of  what  are  the  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  or, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  on  this  great  question.  Does 
the  noble  Lord  suppose,  either,  that  the 
imposition  of  any  such  duty  as  he  appears 
to  beNeve  to  be  meditated,  could  be  carried 
by  any  Government,  that  it  would  produce 
such  an  alteration  in  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  materially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangements  which  subsist 
between  them  as  to  rent  and  the  covenants 
under  which  they  hold  their  land  ?  I  have 
not  ftupposed  any  amount  of  duty  as  being 
the  duty  that  ought  to  be  levied ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  has  taken  the  sum  of  Is.,  or 
5#.,  incorrectly  referring,  I  think,  to  what 
was  said  in  a  speech  by  a  right  hon.  Friend 
of  mine  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  the 
other  day.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  increase 
of  price  which  would  be  produced  in  the 
home  market  by  any  possible  alteration  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  corn.  I  am  not 
going  to  reopen  the  subject  upon  which  a 
noble  Earl  opposite  put  a  question  to  me 
the  other  day,  when  he  contended  that 
whatever  increase  takes  ptace  in  the  price 
of  corn  or  other  articles  in  consequence  of 
the  imposition  of  a  duty,  falls  not  only  upon 
the  price  of  that  which  is  imported,  but 
upon  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  produce 
which  is  grown  at  home.  What  I  con- 
tended for  then  was,  and  what  1  contend 
for  now  is,  that  whatever  the  duty  may  be, 
it  is  not  the  whole  amount,  but  a  small 
portion  of  that  amount,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  price  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  of  the  duty.  Take  a  duty  of  4^., 
5s,  t  or  7«.,  or  whatever  you  please — let  us 
take,  for  instance,  that  with  which  we  are 
the  most  familiar — a  5s,  duty  on  the  im- 
port of  corn — that  is,  an  addition  of  4*.  to 
the  present  existing  duty.  Now,  suppose 
the  utmost  possible  extent  of  the  augmen- 


tation of  price  in  this  country  consequent 
upon  an  increased  duty  of  4s,  to  be  Is.  Qd, 
or  2s.  a  quarter,  will  any  man  tell  me  that 
to  doubt  whether  that  amonnt  would  or 
would  not  be  imposed,  and  the  subsistence 
of  that  doubt  for  some  eight  or  ten  months, 
could  introduce  the  smallest  amount  of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  permanent 
arrangements  between  them  ?  My  Lords, 
I  certainly  have  seen  a  statement,  and  I 
read  it  with  some  surprise,  which  was 
made  by  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
that  he  should  take  care  to  inform  his 
tenants  that  if  they  obtained  a  5s,  duty 
upon  wheat,  he  should  immediately  put  on 
half-a-crown,  I  do  not  know  whether  per 
acre  or  per  quarter,  upon  their  rents. 
Now  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  gene- 
rous course  of  proceeding.  That  gentle- 
man is  himself  a  farmer,  and  an  extensivq 
sheep-owner;  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
canvassing  the  city  of  Westminster  upon 
the  ground  of  his  extreme  liberal  princi- 
ples I  Now,  1  confess  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  sheep  are  not  the  only  portion 
of  his  property  which  this  gentleman  seems 
disposed  to  fleece.  But  I  believe  the  ex- 
ample he  has  set,  or  has  announced  his 
readiness  to  set — for  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  do  it — is  an  example  which  would 
not  be  followed  by  country  gentlemen  gene- 
rally. I  grant,  however,  my  Lords,  that 
this  is  a  question  which  should  remain  in 
abeyance  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. I  admit  that  most  frankly.  But 
with  regard  to  the  uncertainty,  my  Lords, 
there  is  a  very  large  party  in  this  country, 
as  is  well  known,  who  have  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  that  it  is  not  until 
the  next  election  that  that  uncertainty 
should  be  removed — that  by  the  next  elec- 
tion the  question  must  be  settled,  and 
settled  definitively;  and  to  that  election 
they  refer  on  their  own  part,  confident  in 
the  strength  of  their  cause,  but  ready  to 
submit  to  the  juilgment  of  the  country 
should  it  be  pronounced  against  them.  So 
that  whether  the  change  of  Government 
had  or  had  not  taken  place,  that  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  final  decision  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  Pnriiament  following  the  conn- 
try,  must  have  equally  remained,  but  with 
this  difl^erence,  that  in  consequence  of  that 
change  of  Government  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  the*  uncertainty  will  be  dimin- 
ished, and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
which  might  have  been  postponed  for  a 
period  of  two  years  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things —1  tni&t  I  need  not  offer  any 
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I  thank  mj  noble  friends  mnd  mj  eoDeagnet 
in  the  Goremment  for  the  reedineas  vHli 
vhich  ther  answered  to  the  call — felt  that 


apOiOgr  for  alluding  to  it — mast  take  place 
vlth'in  a  period  of  six  or  cii^ht  months 
from  tliis  time.  Therefore,  mr  Lords,  so 
far  as  uneenaintr  is  concerned  vith  regard 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  country,  the 


in  the  then  state  of  this  coontry,  intenudlj 
and  extemallj,  the  coantrr  onght  not,  and 


period  of  that  uncertainty  is  not  extended,  should  not.  be  left  without  a  GoTemmeiit. 
but  is  diminished  bv  the  change  of  Gorem- 1  Mjr  Lords,  when  that  dirision  took  plaee 
ment ;  and  that  change  of  Goremment,  j  on  the  Militia  Bill  which  was  the  ostenfliUe 
remember,  has  not  taken  place  upon  aoj  '  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  late  GoTemment — 
question  connected  with  the  subject  of  pro- '  the  real  cause  was  Terr  different,  and,  per- 
tection  to  the  land.  And  I  go  further.  :  haps,  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  whom  I  see 
and  saj  that  the  pericMl  of  suspense  ought  !  taking  a  note  (Earl  Grev),  maj  be  some- 
to  be  as  short  as  possible:  that  the  appeal  :  what  aware  of  that  cause — 1  saj,  when 
to  be  made  to  the  country  ought  to  be  ■  the  late  Goremment  had  been  placed  in 
made  as  early  as  a  regard  for  the  great ;  that  minority,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  heod 
interests  of  the  country  will  permit.  But  of  the  Treasury  announced  to  Parliameotk 
I  say  further,  my  LorJs.  that  so  far  as  it  ;  that  subsequently  to  that  decision  he  liad 
depends  on  me,  no  taunt,  no  challenge,  no  I  consulted  his  colleagues  as  to  the  proprietj 
difficulty  to  which  1  may  be  subjected,  and  J  of  their  resignation,  or  of  a  dissolotioii  rf 
no  mortification  to  which  I  mar  be  ex-  •  Parliament,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the 
posed,  shall  induce  me  to  recommend  to  '  conclusion  that  under  the  circnmstancea  of 
my  Sovereign  that  that  dissolution  of  Par-  ■  the  country  a  dissolution  was  inexpedient. 
liament,  howcTer  anxious  I  may  be  for  the  Inexpedient  for  whom,  my  Lonls?  Inez- 
decision,  shall  take  place  one  hour  sooner  pedient  for  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coUea- 
than  regard  to  these  great  and  paramount  j  gues,  or  inexpedient  for  the  interests  of  the 
interests  renders  necessary.  My  Lords,  !  country  ?  I  will^  not  so  far  impnte  snek 
let  me  Tcnture  to  look  back  for  a  moment !  unworthy  motires  to  the  noble  Lord  as  to 


to  the  circumstances  under  which  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  have  as- 
sumed— the  noble  Lord  was  good  enough 


&us:£:est  that  it  was  to  the  conTenience  or 
advantage  of  his  colleagues  and  himaelf 
that  he  looked.     I  can  onlr  consider  that 


to  say  have  taken  upon  them — power: — I  :  he  and  his  colleagues  came  to  the  conelo- 
would  correct  the  expression,  and  say,  |  sion  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  the 
have  assumed  the  responsibilities  and  the  *  present  moment — whatever  results  it  might 
duties  of  office.  The  late  Government  have  upon  the  future  constitution  of  parties 
fell  bv  no  adverse  Motion  of  ours : —  !  — that  such  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
least  of  all  did  they  fall  by  any  adverse  '  was  not  only  inexpedient,  hut  that  it  wonld 
Motion  involving  the  question  of  protection  •  be  positively  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
to  the  landed  interest.  Patient! v  and  the  countrv.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  ask  with 
steadily  we  have  abstained  from  pressing  .  what  face  can  any  man  or  body  of  men 
that  question  in  the  shape  of  direct  protec- '  who  have  declared  that  a  dissolution  is  in- 
tion  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  expedient — who  have  declared  that  thej 
noble  Lord  will  not.  I  think,  venture  to  sav  were  unable  themselves  to  conduct  the 
that  from  those  who  sit  opposite  to  him  in  |  Government — who  have  advised  the  Qaeen 
this  Ilo'jse,  or  from  those  who  sit  opposite  '■  to  send  for  me  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
to  hi  spany  in  the  other,  the  late  Govern  ment  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown — with 
had  encountered  a  factious  opposition,  or  a  !  what  face,  or  upon  what  pretext,  I  taj, 
desire  to  eject  them  from  office.  By  what.  '  can  any  one  of  these  men,  or  any  body  of 
then,  did  the  late  Ministry  fall  ?  They  fell  these  men.  call  for  a  premature  dissolution 
bv  their  own  internal  weakness :  ther  fell  of  Parliament  which  thev  themselves  con- 
bv  their  confessed  and  notorious  inability  to  demn :  or  seek  to  embarrass  that  GoTcm- 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country  :  they    ment  which,  if  they  succeeded  in  destroy- 


fell  bv  the  absence  of  their  friends :  thev 
fell  by  having  quarrelled  with  their  Col- 
leagues: t'ley  foil  by  their  inability  to 
muster  130  Gentlemen  in  the    House  of 


insT,  they  know  they  would  not  hare  the 
means  of  rebuilding,  or  of  building  another 
in  its  place  ?  But  the  noble  Baron  said 
that  upon  this  particular  question  of  the 


Commons  to  give  them  support  upon  a  i  com  laws  we  ought  to  haye  taken  one  of 
question  which  they  declared  to  be  vital  to  !  two  courses :  cither  we  ought  plainly  and 
their  existence.  My  Lords,  it  was  under  \  simply  to  have  declared  that,  having  now 
these  circumstances  that  we  were  called  obtained  office  by  the  support  of  those  who 
upon  to  assume  office:   and  I  for  one — and    call  themselves  the  Protectionist  party,  we 
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are  ready  to  throw  down  tbe  ladder  by 
which  we  have  mounted  to  office,  in  which 
case,  the  noble  Baron  says,  he  will  be  the 
last  man  to  taunt  us  with  our  inconsis- 
tency; or  else,  that  we  ought  to  come  for- 
ward at  the  present  moment,  and  at  once 
state  in  the  fullest  and  completest  detail 
the  course  which  we  intend  to  recommend 
to  Parliament — which  course  we  have  our- 
selves declared  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  recommending  to  Parliament  until 
another  Parliament  has  assembled.  Now 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  our 
conduct  in  this  case,  I  will  ask  the  noble 
Lord  to  look  back  to  the  last  occasion 
when  a  change  of  Government  took  place 
in  this  country.  In  1846  the  late  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Government  was  ejected  from  office 
by  an  adverse  vote  upon  an  important 
Irish  question,  which  was  introduced  and 
supported  by  a  Gentleman  who  subse- 
quently  formed  one  of  the  Administration 
which  succeeded  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  1846,  this  Motion,  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  then  Government,  was  carried 
successfully  against  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There 
was  the  usual  intervening  period  between 
the  fall  of  the  old  Ministry  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night's time — precisely  the  same  as  under 
the  existing  circumstances  —  Lord  John 
Russell  appeared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
stated  what  were  those  Bills  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  House  with  which  he  intended 
to  proceed,  and  what  were  those  which  be 
proposed  to  abandon.  On  that  occasion 
Lord  John  Russell  was  taunted  by  one  of 
those  hon.  Members  who  is  now  supporting 
him — the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
T.  S.  Duncombe) — and  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  House  to  state  the  principles  upon 
which  he  intended  to  conduct  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  course  which  he  intended  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  special  and  important 
measures  {see  3  Hansard,  Ixxxvii.  1167, 
1175].  Well,  I  commend  to  the  noble 
Baron's  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of 
other  noble  Lords  opposite,  the  very  de- 
tailed and  elaborate  answer  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  standing  in  the  position  of 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Lord  John 
Russell  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
put  such  a  question  ;  he  denied  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  answer  such 
a  question.  Lord  John  Russell  declared  fur- 
ther, that,  upon  the  particular  subject  re- 
ferred to,  he  would  give  no  answer  what- 
ever; and,  in  fact,  he  refused  to  pledge  hiiu- 
8ielf  to  any  particular  course  with  regard  to 


most  important  measures — a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  a  measure 
dealing  with  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But 
he  went  still  further;  and  with  regard  to  a 
measure  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  he  used  these  remai'kable  expres- 
sions : — 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  satisfied  vrith  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  I  may  deMre  to  reduce  the 
revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland. 
I  may  desire  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  I  retain  the  opinions  I  have  expressed 
upon  both  those  questions ;  but  the  people  of  Eng- 
land entertain  different  opinions,  and  I  will  be 
guided  entirely  in  my  course  by  the  recorded  opin- 
ions of  the  people  of  England.  And  I  will  not 
pledge  myself  as  to  the  course  which  now,  here- 
after, or  at  any  time  I  will  take  upon  the  impor- 
tant and  vital  questions — ^the  maintenance  in  its 
integrity  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

Those  were  the  doctrines  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1 846.  Those  were  the  doctrines 
in  which  the  Opposition  of  that  day  ac- 
quiesced, and  warmly  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced. Those  were  the  principles  upon 
which,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Government  which  had 
taken  office  in  the  middle  of  the  Session, 
were  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  close  of 
the  Session,  without  any  factious  interrup- 
tions— and  whereby  they  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  so  much  of  the  business  of  the 
country  as  pressed  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  My  Lords,  I 
ask  no  more.  I  ask  for  justice,  not  to  me, 
not  to  my  Colleagues,  but  I  ask  for  justice 
to  the  great  interests  of  our  common  coun- 
try. 1  ask  not  to  be  precluded  from  mak- 
ing the  necessary  financial  arrangements 
for  the  public  service.  I  ask  not  to  be 
precluded  from  placing  the  country  in  a 
permanent  state  of  internal  organisation 
against  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. I  ask  you  not  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  all  public  and  private  business— 
1  ask  not  to  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  those  useful  law  reforms  which  have 
already  been  sketched  out  to  your  Lord- 
ships, which  proceed  from  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
former  Government,  and  upon  which  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  people  are  distinctly 
set.  1  call  upon  you,  my  Lords — indeed, 
I  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  bench  below  me 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
the  other  day,  in  dwelling  upon  these  im- 
portant questions,  made  a  most  able  and 
elaborate  statement,  in  which  he  showed 
all  the  inconveniences  of  a  dissolution  at 
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this  is^.'A  ct  th«  Tear ;   xzd  I   &m  eoo-  o&ce  as  vhie&  Ae  fkals 

M->ii»  h-:-r  .'-cacac'.'^  I  &=i  an/er  «ceh  aa  **«ga«iT.  wita  aacli  a  tcn^eagrto 

cc.'ia<  v.*::*:^  u:)>:=.  t:-:?  <K::3'<ierarl>c.  a^d  iz*  L-x-'je  Barofu  cc«  wkole  natkw  i»mA 

tA  «i-:~«iraii  :c.*  eT-L*  tjii:  ^li^*^  arl«*  fr»:ci  *:*«  or  r^ni^  ?    Xo*-.  aj  LonLs,  tke 

apr«rSLi::r*  :^:err::p:".-:n  •:::::■>**  proe^eii-  'i-.Q  of  ?i-»  eomseraal  and 

iazi.     I-  «=:=•;!:  ir::i   wie  l.:'*:'-*  L/ri.  I  **m«  •:£  iLii  ei^cntrr  »  hoc,  a* 

§AT  cf  :":■:**  ▼'-■:  adroeaie  ::.  :c*t  ha7.=  -■..  L:ri  i«cii  to  infer,  cr  vevld 

Z^i^n.-i  ^r."  :>,:.-:k:::j  ::  r-rc --rrii.     I:  :*  *a:i  Lire  is  isferrwLa  =:*re  coesOMi  of  ^e 


rlz*::  '-■:i-  •'i*c:I-rci-e-  !::  iL^  o-.l^r  H.:-*e  -if   ■i:::T  .;!i  in*  imptjrt  •:4f  fornsn  eom.     Nor 


Pir !ic-.-*t::-  :li: -c-rv  :_iTr  l o  accT^rhet*"-;'::  L*  :h:*  anr  •i^ieKi^^o  as  to  tfce  cocal 

a^v-  ▼'-!•  "ih-r  7*T':>^  cf  :*--=«;i!i:rT. .:- as  ■::   the  r<-oef  of  Sir  Rc'bert  PccL 

appeal  :::▼  cr  *:  a  izr.iTi  :::r.e.  wi-ld  ^*.  w-:h  regard  to  tfc*  inposidoa  ol  a  dntj  ob 

I:  'ii-is  '>*  ~j,  ^ij  ;ir  i-i"r:T.  whj  :r.e  ccm.  or  with  re-z^rd  to  the  oaT^adon  ^vm* 

alarr..  »r.-rre  iL-i  -I.'^rr:A:-:T  r   I  bire  :.:Ii  or  wi:a  resard  t.?  aarcce  of  those  miim  of 

T'-.a.  !-  r^T^r^i  m-  f  nis:\i^  ani  e:rr:=.erc:al  :xr<rLans  cirascre:*.  in  a  ponioa  of  wluek 

E:ea.»-rr?.  tLi:  --r^iher  I  n:r  t.t  'riH^azti**  I  williiirfT  aecTzeseed.  which  1  do  not 


:r.  :h*  c:-r**  cf  th^  pre*^:::  S^**:  :■::  :-:cr-d  to  ««*  rei-ersed.  bet  which  I  do  think 
to  =in.£e  i-T  proTt-.'* ':::::  m*  PArilamen:  a:-  «.*arr!e:  oat  to  an  nnn^cesaarr  and  dnngcr- 
terr.p:i-2  ::■  i'*:-.-'^  :h*  *i:i::r.z  s^ate  t:  .;-*  eite:::.  The  noble  Banm  himidf  ad- 
ic.zT't-  I  's-iTe  :■:!•!  j:-  b^:>re — I  rep^a:  n:::*  :hat  with  one  great  dass  of  the  com 
now — ::.i:  :*::-r  r.*i"*  *!^::«:::  c:^*t  fnAllj  rear. hj  5^noc<  enl.  and  serioos  injurx.  has 
d^i*,  *•.  CLC-s  and  for  e7er.  :i.':*  jre-j:  :"?^n  ihe  ei:=.«eqT>»ce  nocoBlrof  theadop- 
ci^av'.n  :r.  r**p^::  m  o-r  co:n=:erc:aI  p->  :i.;r..  tu:  of  the  mode  of  the  adopckn,  of 
I>T.  i:ii  -.b.1".  In  the  ceantiae  we  ihiV.  the  prncirles  of  free  tnuie.  My  Lords.  I 
no^  cr-.c-'.-ie  anT  zz^ajsit^  tha:  can  ca"  for  feel  that  there  are  other  interesls  vhicb 
tzcL  ar*  ipp^r-*::'::-!!  a»  :«  low  threaten inz  hare  siTLiIarlv  s:ifered,  and  are  ftimOarij 
Zjk.  I  ha^e  t./.d  t:i  h-=f:re — I  repeat  niw  su ferine — not  to  the  same  extent  as  tlia 
— :hat  !n  the  rr-ea-time  the  iai'?erta:n:T  i«  cla<4  referred  to  bj  the  noble  Lord*  hat 
zo  •r.'.Te  thar.  if  :he  Govern nen:  had  not  «t::I  to  a  o»::i«:derable  extent — ^from  the  al- 
r/e*tr.  't^xr.z^i,  wh'Ie  :hat  T:r.cer:a;r.:v  in^«:  tera::?r:*  whrck  were  mide.  Bot,  on  that 
nece«-/ar!'.T  \t^  fA  !e;*  pToir&'ried  danti/n  :  acc:-n!.  do  I  de*rre  to  go  haek  D|K>n  all 
b^*.  I  «iT  -.hat  :f  the  fc -*:r.e«5  cf  :he  coin:rv  :he  !ej:?!4iion  of  the  last  few  Tears?   Whr, 


be  :-.:err:v.e*l — ::  it  b^  fior!o::*!v  ir.ter-  I  re^.'iieot  well  that  at  the  time  the 
rzZ/'.Kii — :r.  thi*  Hoiie  I  hire  no  fear  that  sure  for  the  repeal  of  the  XaTigation  Laws 
wl..  'vsr  ».'>.  \rA  in  the  ether  Hocse  I  h-r-e  was  under  difeussion.  I  warned  your  Lotd- 
^.*ttef  C'-.::s.%e'.?  mar  prevail — hnz  if  that  shir**  against  adopting  it  for  this,  aoMing 
hi»'r-e^.^  '-^  interrupted,  depend  ur-:a  it.  other  reason*,  thac  wkateTer  might  be  the 
whatever  the  nr.er!t*  cf  the  ca«e — whatever  case  with  regard  to  ihe  custom*  daties*  the 
maj  '.^  the  ; -irmer-t  ori  the  abstract  q::es-  new  principle  of  the  Xarigation  Laws  once 
tioa  ?ar]iAt:-ert  niaj  be  rrepare«l  :o  t-ro-  adopte»i,  would  be  nnal  and  irrerocable, 
not  nee — that  t'.it  factio'^*  interr:;pti:n  to  and  that  jou  ctiuld  nerer  hope  to  go  badL 
neee^varr  nr.eaf^^re^.  that  that  interrtipt'on  to  the  old  principle.  I  made  that  stat^ 
to  the  co;r»^  of  a  Go  Tern  men  t  endeavo^ir-  ment  at  the  time:  I  repeat  it  now.  I  de 
inz  to  carry  iri  the  h-*'rie*5  of  the  country  not  desire  to  go  back  to  the  laws  of  1S46 
in  the  a'-Hrnce  of  a-.y  other  GoTemmeni .  with  regard  to  com.  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
which  by  any  p^rs-it'.lity  coc!d  C;cduct  it.  zo  back  to  the  tariff  of  1S42.  Bat  I  do 
will  be  lis: ted — and  Justly  Tisite*! — on  the  desire  your  Lonbhips  and  the  country 
head^  of  those  who  are  the  fon;enters  of  calmir  and  deliberatelT  to  consider — not 
thait  intemjption.  A?  to  this  state  of  alarm,  throngh  the  means  of  local  agitation — God 
of  ani'-:ty.  of  uncertainty,  which  is  sai-i  i*-*  knows  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  stimo- 
preTail — where  are  the  indications  of  it?  late  agitation! — not  throngh  the  agitation 
To  me.  i^'ieed,  the  country  appears  to  be  of  persons  who  perhaps  naake  more  noise 
trariquii,  p^eaceable.  and  contented.  Is  than  argument — who  pat  down  large  sob- 
there  a  rr< ore  correct  barometer  of  public  scri pi ions^-on  paper — ^who  hare  exereised, 
apprehend* on «  and  piblic  feelings  than  the  and  still  perhaps  may  exercise,  a  danger* 
public  f mis  ?  Well,  will  the  nol«Ie  Lords  ous  influence  on  the  community,  and  who, 
opposite  poir.t  out  to  me  a  sinirle  moment  {-•erhaps.  may  succeed  for  a  time  in  creat- 
doring  the  whole  period  in  which  they  held  ing  local  apprehensions.  I  do  not  lofiik 
Tke  Earl  0/  Derby                    '           ' 
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for  such  intervention;  but  I  say  it  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  calmly  and  de- 
liberately considered  by  Parliament  and 
the  country,  not  simply  whether  there 
ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to  be,  one  parti- 
cular mode  of  legislation,  the  imposition  of 
moderate  duties  on  corn — but  whether  you 
will  apply  youfeelves,  not  to  a  total  re- 
versal of  an  established  system  but  to 
such  modifications  of  your  system  as 
shall  lighten  the  blow  and  alleviate  the 
injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  as  its 
necessary  result  upon  those  interests  which 
noble  Lords  opposite  confess  to  have 
suffered  by  our  recent  policy.  My  Lords, 
I  have  frequently  expressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships my  individual  opinion — and  I  do 
not  think  my  Colleagues  would  indivi- 
dually differ  with  me  in  that  opinion — 
that  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer — without 
creating  corresponding  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
without  throwing  the  burden  on  other 
classes,  the  imposition  of  a  moderate 
duty  on  foreign  corn,  while  it  would  pro- 
duce a  large  revenue,  and  thereby  enable 
other  classes  of  taxation  to  be  removed, 
while  it  would  cause  hardly  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  price  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  be  at  once  a  most  just,  a  most 
economical,  and  for  the  country  a  most 
advantageous  mode  of  effecting  the  object 
desired.  But,  I  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  is  a  proposition  which  no  Minister 
ought  to  bring  forward  and  submit  to  Par- 
liament, unless  he  were  clear,  not  only  of 
a  bare  majority  in  Parliament,  but  also 
clear  of  a  very  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  throughout  the  country.  And  as 
I  say  that  that  is  only  one  portion  of  a 
great  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  Ministers 
who  think  and  feel  with  me,  to  devise 
carefully,  calmly,  and  deliberately,  such 
measures  as  they  may  thiuk  best  calculat- 
ed for  alleviating  the  injustice  and  miti- 
gating the  distresses  which  change  in  the 
commercial  laws  have  occasioned  to  large 
sections  of  the  community.  Further,  I 
say  that  in  taking  into  consideration  the 
course  which  they  ought  to  pursue  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  bound  not — 
as  the  noble  Baron  suggested — to  fling 
down  a  distinct  and  fixed  proposition  as  to 
the  precise  mode  of  operation,  which  pro- 
position, for  ^ye  or  six  months  to  come, 
must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  angry 
controversy  and  popular  discussion;  but 
they  are  bound,  having  commended  the  case 
of  these  diffenng  interests,  not  to  the  con- 
videration .  of  agitators,  but  to  the  clear 


and  deliberate  sense  of  the  country;  and 
having  ascertained  that  deliberate  sense, 
then  to  take  those  measures  which,  even 
if  abstractedly  in  their  own  judgment 
they  regarded  as  not  the  most  desirable 
that  could  be  framed,  yet  which  they  may 
be  capable  of  carrying  into  effect,  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  Parliament,  and 
without  arousing  angry  and  hostile  feel- 
ings, and  thus  give  unequivocally  valuable 
relief  to  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. I  believe  that  that  is  a  more 
statesmanlike  course  than  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  suggests.  I  believe 
that  that  course  is  to  be  preferred  to* 
our  hastily  briuging  forward  a  proposi- 
tion, clear,  perhaps,  of  having  it  negatived, 
and  then  subsequently  forcing  a  general 
election,  and  thus  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  on  that  one  question, 
and  on  that  one  question  alone.  That 
cannot  be  the  proper  mode.  It  is  not  alone 
a  mere  party  question,  whether  a  duty  shall 
be  imposed  on  this  or  that  description  of 
foreign  produce;  it  is  not  alone  even  on 
the  whole  'commercial  question,  great  as 
that  question  is,  upon  which,  when  we 
make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  I  intend  that 
that  appeal  shall  rest.  My  Lords,  I  saw 
with  regret  and  with  susprise  proceedings 
taking  place  not  long  ago — I  needn't  use 
the  same  circumlucution  in  speaking  of 
Chesham  Place  which  1  should  have  to  use 
in  speaking  of  **  another  place  " — and  I 
will  therefore  say  that  I  have  seen  with 
some  surprise  and  some  regret  the  pro- 
ceedings which  are  stated  to  have  occurred 
in  Chesham  Place,  and  which,  I  think,  bid 
fair  to  render  the  Chesham  Place  conven- 
tion a  fit  rival  wich  the  Lichfield  House 
compact.  1  saw  that  on  that  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  who  preceded  me  in  the  office 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  hold,  had  sum- 
moned together  a  large  body  of  his  sup- 
porters to  consult  with  them  on  the  course 
they  should  take  in  opposition.  Looking 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
noble  Lord  quitted  office,  1  should  have 
thought  that  the  last  object  which  he 
would  have  had  in  view,  as  a  statesman 
and  as  a  patriot,  would  have  been  the  or- 
ganisation of  an  opposition  against  the 
Government,  which  he  knew  had  been 
compelled  to  assume  office  by  his  retire- 
ment. But  I  confess  that  my  surprise  and 
regret  were  much  increased,  when  1  saw 
the  nature  of  the  association  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  formed.  The  noble  Lord 
on  that  occasion  was  attended  by  168 
Members    of    the    Uouse  of    Commons. 
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Where  were  those  168  when  the  GoTem- 
ment  was  going  to  a  division  on  its  Militia 
Bill  ?  Their  presence  and  support  on  that 
occasion  would  have  averted  the  blow,  or 
at  least  would  have  given  a  more  dignified 
character  to  the  catastrophe.  But,  ab- 
staining from  rendering  assistance  when 
they  could  have  saved  the  former  Govern- 
ment, they  now  willingly  join  in  a  cry  of 
raising  an  opposition  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  and  impeding  the  course  of  the 
present  Government — joining,  indeed,  those 
who  are  ready  to  take  measures  to  make 
the  existence  of  any  Government  impos- 
sible. 1  have  seen  all  this  with  extreme 
regret.  1  may  wrong  the  noble  Lord;  I 
speak  only  from  the  authority  of  public  in- 
telligence— 1  speak  only  on  the  authority 
of  those  newspapers  which  generally  sup- 
port the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord — but  I 
apprehend  that  what  passed  at  Chesham 
Place  is  not  matter  of  secrecy  or  doubt — 
and  I  repeat  that  I  regret  to  find  the  nuble 
Lord  stating  distinctly  that  he  had  con- 
certed his  plan  of  operation  in  opposition 
with  Sir  James  Graham  on  one  side,  and 
with  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  other.  I  find 
that  Sir  James  Graham  was  not  present; 
but  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Villiers, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  one  or  two  other  Gentle- 
men, appeared  to  take  the  principal  part 
in  the  discussions  which  are  reported;  and 
in  that  united  assembly  the  noble  Lord, 
hardly  one  week  out  of  office,  the  author 
of  a  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  laid  before 
Parliament,  with  the  assent  of  his  Col- 
leagues, for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  re- 
presentation of  the  country,  was  called 
upon  by  his  supporters  to  amend  that  nu- 
gatory and  absurd  Bill;  and  hardly  out  of 
office  one  week,  the  noble  Lord  had  no  he- 
sitation in  stating  that  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  form  another  Cabinet,  it  would  be 
on  a  verv  different  and  on  a  much  wider 
basis  than  that  of  the  Government  of 
which  he  had  recently  been  the  head. 
This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  present  and  late  Governments 
stand.  The  head  of  the  late  Government 
has  been  unable  to  maintain  his  place,  but 
thinks  it  not  unworthy  of  his  high  character 
and  station  to  associate  with  those  who 
during  the  continuance  of  his  Government 
ceaselessly  opposed  him,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
affairs  positively  insurmountable.  And  the 
noble  Lord  has  pledged  himself  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  if  these  reports  arc  to 
be  relied  on,  that  the  next  Administration, 
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formed  under  his  sosjHces,  shall  not  be  a 
Whig  AdministratioD,  bat  an  Administra- . 
tion  on  a  much  wider  basis.  Aa  regards 
the  present  Government,  we  go  to  tlie 
country  when  it  becomes  consistent  with 
our  duty  to  our  Sovereign  and  to  the  conn-. 
try  to  appeal  to  it,  upon  no  narrow  plan 
of  commercial  policy,  haTiog  referenee  to 
duties  on  com;  wo  leave  that  qneation  to 
the  deliberate  judgment,  to  the  general  eon* 
currence  of  the  country,  without  which  I  will 
not  bring  forward  that  proposition.  I  saj» 
my  Lords,  I  will  not  flinch  from  perfomung 
my  duty  for  fear  of  any  noisy  agitation.  If 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country  be  with  me  in  support  of 
a  measure  which  I  believe  would  be  a  use- 
ful measure  for  the  country,  I  will  propose 
that  measure.  But  1  will  not  OTerstraia. 
the  influence  which  may  belong  to  a  Go- 
vernment; I  will  not  abuse  the  high  posi-< 
tion  in  which  the  favour  of  my  SoTereiffn 
has  placed  me;  1  will  not  urge  on  a  atmgg^ 
and  1  will  not  by  a  mere  and  bare  majority 
of  votes  force  on  the  country  a  measure 
against  which  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try may  entertain  a  decided  opposition. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  object  to 
the  specific  measure  of  relief  who  will  yet 
be  ready  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  aflfording 
modified  relief  to  those  classes  who  hare 
suffered  peculiarly  from  your  legislation; 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  withhold  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  yaluable  aid  of 
those  who  unite  with  us  in  general  prin- 
ciples, and  who,  agreeing  with  us  as  to  the 
distress  of  these  particular  interests,  are 
ready  to  join  with  us  in  assisting  them, 
though  they  may  differ  with  us  as  to  the 
specific  mode  of  affording  the  relief,  and 
would  be  unable  to  give  us  assistance  in 
carrying  the  distinct  proposal  to  which  I 
have  referred.  For  we  are  threatened  with 
far  more  serious  consequences  than  could 
result  from  the  imposition  of  a  4f.,  5«.9  or 
Is,  duty  on  foreign  corn.  The  question 
before  us  is,  whether  the  GoTomment  of 
this  country  can  be  carried  on,  and  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
on.  And  when  1  appeal  to  the  country  it 
will  be  on  these  grounds  :  Will  you.  Pro- 
tectionists and  Free  Traders,  all  you  who 
desire  the  advantage  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  country,  place  3'oor  confidence  in,  and 
give  your  support  to,  a  Government  which, 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  post  of  danger  when  the  helms- 
man had  left  the  helm  ?  Will  you  support 
a  Government  which  is  exerting  itsetf  to 
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protect  the  couotrj  against  any  hostile  at- 
taek,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world, 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Protestant  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  to  give,  to  the 
.utmost  of  its  power,  religious  and  moral 
education  throughout  the  land;  and  which 
will  exert  itself,  moreover,  I  don*t  hesitate 
to  say,  to  stem  with  some  opposition,  to 
supply  some  barrier,  against  the  current  of 
that  continually  increasing  and  encroaching 
democratic  influence  in  this  nation,  which 
is  bent  on  throwing  the  whole  power  and 
authority  of  the  Government  nominally  into 
4he  hands  of  the  masses,  but  practically  and 
really  into  those  of  demagogues  and  re- 
publicans, who  ejcercise  an  influence  over 
.those  unthinking  masses — will  you,  1  say, 
support  a  Government  which  is  determined 
to  resist  that  noxious  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence, and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  your 
•Lordships'  House,  and  the  liberties  of  a 
freely  elected  and  freely  represented  House 
of  Commons  ?  These,  my  Lords,  are  the 
questions  on  which,  when  I  go  to  the  coun- 
tpjt  1  make  my  appeal,  on  behalf  of  myself 
md-  of  my  Colleagues;  and  in  the  words 
which  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
meanest  felons  that  stand  in  the  prisoners' 
•dock*  but  which  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
BiouUi  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  first 
eountry  in  the  world,  I  say,  *•  I  elect  that 
'we  shall  be  tried  by  God  and  our  country/' 
Eabl  grey,  after  a  few  sentences 
which  were  inaudible,  said  :  My  Lords,  I 
am  astonished  that,  after  the  able  and 
temperate  manner  in  which  the  present 
question  has  been  introduced  to  the  House 
bj  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Beau- 
jnont),  and  with  the  knowledge  which  we 
.all  have  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the 
.eountry  in  this  question;  how  from  one 
jend  of  the  country  to  the  other  that 
anxiety  is  manifested  in  the  clearest  form, 
'I  am  astonished  the  noble  Earl,  the  First 
.Minister,  should  have  thought  it  worthy  of 
him  to  amuse  your  Lordships — or  rather, 
try  to  amuse  your  Lordships — for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  light  and  irrelevant 
remarks  respecting  the  signatures  to  the 
petition  which  was  presented.  The  peti- 
tion was  presented  as  a  matter  of  form, 
simply  to  put  my  noble  Friend  in  order  in 
xaising  the  discussion;  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, <he  noble  Earl,  the  First  Min- 
ister, has  condescended,  I  think,  to  what 
I  must  say  are  miserable  witticisms  on  the 
petitions,  quite  unworthy  of  him  and  of 
the  subject.  My  noble  Friend  asked  whether 
St  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 


propose  any  alteration  in  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  importation  of  corn.    In  reply- 
my  noble  Friend  has  only  got  the  indivi- 
dual opinion  of  the  First  Minister.     The 
individual  opinions  of  the  First  Minister, 
and  of  his  Colleagues,  are  stated  to  be  in 
favour  of  such  a  change ;  but  your  Lord- 
ships are  informed,  that  whether  the  Go- 
vernment proposes  it  or  not,  will  depend  on 
whether  there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of 
such  a  measure  in  a  new  Parliament.  Now, 
this  is  something  quite  new  in  our  consti- 
tutional history.   I  have  always  been  taught 
to  believe   that  a  statesman   in   England 
ought  to  claim  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
not  on  his  abstract  opinion,  but  on  that 
course  of  policy  which  he  would  be  prepared 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
to  Parliament.     But  what  we  are  now  told 
is  quite  new,    and  no  less  strange  than 
it  is  new,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  have 
been  called  to  the  councils  of  their  Sove- 
reign have  themselves  the  strongest  pos- 
sible opinions  upon  the  policy  which  ought 
to  be  pursued  on  a  great  question — that 
they  are  convinced  that  both  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country,  and  respect  to  one 
large  class  of  the  community,  a  particular 
course    ought    to    be   adopted,    but    that 
they    will    not    say    whether   they   mean 
to    take    the    course    they    think    right 
or  not.      This,  I  think,  is  totally  unpre- 
cedented.    The  First  Minister  has  told  us, 
indeed,    that,    in    1846,   on   coming   into 
ofiice  Lord  John  Russell  took  a  similar 
course   in   regard    to    the    Irish    Church 
measure —     [The  Earl  of  Derby:    And 
other  measures.]     And  in  regard  to  other 
measures.     Now,  my  Lords,  not  expecting 
that  what  occurred  at  that  time  would  be 
adverted  to  on  this  occasion,  I  have  not 
referred  to  the  records  of  what  then  took 
place,  and  speak  only  from  recollection  as 
to  what  happened  so  long  as  five  years 
and  a  half  ago :  it  does  not  become  me  to 
be  very  positive  in  contradicting  the  noble 
Earl,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  ex- 
press my  very  strong  conviction,  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  is  altogether 
erroneous — a  conviction  which  is  strengthr 
ened  by  what  I  caught  of  the  words  then 
used  by  my  noble  Friend,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, as  quoted  by  the  noble  Earl.     I  feel 
very  confident  that  the  answer  returned  in 
1846  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  as  to  what  would  be  the 
course  of  the  Government  respecting  the 
Irish  Church,  was  not  that  he  would  leave 
that  course  to  be  decided  on  by  what  might 
thereafter  be  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
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England,  but  that  he  would  abide  bj  the 
recorded — the  already  expreBsed— opinions 
of  the  country.  The  real  purport  of  his 
answer  was  to  say,  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the 
new  Government  on  the  Irish  Church,  no 
intention  existed  on  the  part  of  that  Go- 
vernment of  seeking  to  set  aside  the  ex- 
isting arrangement;  and  I  defy  anybody  to 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  that  reply 
of  my  noble  Friend  was  so  understood  by 
Parliament  and  by  the  country.  The 
noble  Earl,  the  First  Minister,  cannot 
therefore  quote  this  as  a  precedent  for  his 
refusal  of  explanation  as  to  the  views  of 
the  present  Government  on  the  subject  of 
Protection;  and  1  must  express  my  great 
surprise  at  his  mentioning  this  as  a  subject 
of  little  practical  importance,  on  which  no 
explanation  is  necessary.  He  speaks  now  of 
this  question  as  being  a  question  of  a  paltry 
duty,  which  would  affect  only  to  an  inap- 
preciable amount  tiie  price  of  the  food  of 
the  people.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  I 
want  very  much  to  know  why  it  is  that 
such  great  efforts  have  been  made  during 
^ve  years  and  a  half  to  keep  together  a 
large  party,  under  the  banner  of  **  Protec- 
tion ?  *  If  this  question  is  a  question  only 
of  a  paltry  duty  that  would  not  affect  ap- 
preciably the  price  of  food,  how  h  it  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  such  a  change 
being  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  British  farmer?  But  I  will  tell  the 
noble  Earl  that  it  is  not  this  light  and 
trivial  question.  Whatever  the  noble  Earl 
may  say  here — that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
reversing  the  commercial  policy  of  the  last 
six  years — I  will  tell  the  noble  Earl  that 
when  his  Colleagues  meet  the  farmers,  they 
do  distinctly  declare  that  it  is  a  question 
of  reversing  our  commercial  policy.  What 
does  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  fMr.  Christopher)  say  to  the 
farmers  of  Lincolnshire  ?  Tliat  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  **  I  accept  office  under  Lord 
Derbr,  from  a  conviction  I  have  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  reverse  that  financial  and 
commercial  policy  which  has  proved  so  in- 
jarious  to  native  industry  and  capital." 
Weil,  is  Mr.  Christopher  deceived  as  to 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  noble 
Earl;  or,  is  Mr.  Christopher  himi^elf  de- 
ceiving the  electors  of  Lincolnshire;  or, 
has  the  noble  Earl  deceived  Mr.  Christo- 
pher; or,  lastly,  is  the  noble  Earl  deceiv- 
ing Toar  Lordships  in  professing  to  think 
that  this  would  be  a  question  of  "  paltry'* 
4lutT  f  I  say  that  the  question  of  augment- 
ing bj  the  smallest  amoant  the  existing 
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duties  on  the  food  of  the  people,  woali,  ii 
the  present  state  and  temper  of  the  peepK 
prove  a  question  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. It  is,  in  short,  a  question  of  pcuiey 
so  vital  to  the  conntrj,  that  no  Adminis- 
tration is  entitled  to  keep  it  in  the  bade 
ground.  Therefore,  I  saj  the  present  Go- 
vernment are  bound  to  state*  one  way  or 
the  other,  whether  thej  are  for  or  mgtSmi 
it,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  •  eMtt^n% 
Cabinet,  lily  Lords,  I  will  not  repent  what 
has  been  already  said  by  mj  noUe  Frini 
(Lord  Beaumont)  as  to  tho  erHa  wlndk 
must  attend  a  continuance  of  the  aneo^ 
tainty  of  the  country  as  to  the  fatnie  ia- 
tentions  of  the  Government.  BaC  I  masl 
remark  on  the  argument  of  the  noUe  Bari« 
that  the  uncertainty  as  to  our  coaomMiCMl 
policy  has  not  been  augmented  bj  ths 
change  of  Government,  whHe  the  petiod 
for  the  termination  of  that  uncertain^  has 
been  abbreviated;  that,  as  far  as  I  eanjadga 
of  public  feeling,  until  there  was  a  ehaagt 
of  Government,  there  seemed  to  be  no  aa- 
certainty  on  the  matter  whaterer.  Tbsit 
was  the  most  complete  confidence  that  as 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  countrj  woald 
be  attempted.  But  when  the  present  Go- 
vernment succeeded  to  office,  this  unear- 
I  tainty  was  immediately  created;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — because  il 
was  generally  known  that  the  great  object 
'  of  the  party  was  the  re-establishment  cf 
!  protection.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  cir- 
.  cumstances  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
j  noble  Earl  states  that  the  late  Adminislra- 
tion  did  not  fall  in  consequence  of  anj  hos- 
tile vote  from  his  party,  that  there  was  no 
'.  factious  opposition  offered  to  it,  hut  that  it 
fell  from  sheer  inherent  weakness.  Now» 
.  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  came  to  an  endt 
because  it  failed  to  obtain  an  efficient  sop^ 
port  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  noble  Earl  said,  that  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Militia  Bill 
was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministnr;  and  the  noble 
Earl,  referring  to  me,  remarked  that  I 
perhaps  might  be  aware  of  the  real 
cause.  The  insinuation  is  perfectly  obvious: 
and,  in  answer  to  it,  I  must  inform  the 
noble  Earl,  that  for  my  own  part,  and  1  be- 
lieve speaking  the  opinion  of  my  Colleagues, 
the  only  thing  I  greatly  regretted  in  con- 
nexion  with  that  division  on  the  Militia  BiH 
was,  that  it  compelled  the  late  Government 
to  retire  before  the  question  of  the  Cape  could 
be  discussed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  nothing  I  so  anxiously  desired 
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as  that  that  discussion  should  take  place; 
and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  I 
wished  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  who  had 
lately  filled  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  to  have  had  the  opportunity, 
which  1  have  no  douht,  from  what  I 
have  ohserved  in  the  period  in  which  1 
was  connected  with  him,  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  to  distinguish  himself. 
That  division  on  the  Militia  Bill,  however, 
made  it  impracticable  for  the  late  Govern- 
ment to  continue  in  office;  and  I  quite 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that  even  if  this 
division  had  not  occurred,  it  was  hardly 
probable  that  the  late  Government  would 
iiave  long  retained  office.  I  quite  concur 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking  that  we 
had  failed  in  obtaining  such  a  support  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  as  would  have 
enabled  ns  to  conduct  efficiently  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country;  and  I  also  think  that 
when  the  late  Government  retired,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  noble  Earl  should  un- 
dertake the  task  of  forming  another 
Administration.  But  let  me  remind  the 
noble  Earl  that  this,  though  the  truth,  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  When  the  noble  Earl 
flays  that  the  late  Administration  fell  from 
the  want  of  support,  he  ought  to  say  what 
was  the  cause  of  that  want  of  support.  I 
flay — and  I  defy  the  noble  Earl  to  contra- 
dict me — that  the  cause  and  the  reason  of 
their  not  commanding  the  support  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  was,  that  the 
flubject  of  protection  was  for  five  years 
and  a  half  made  the  means  of  marshalling 
and  arraying  against  them  a  powerful  party. 
The  noble  Earl  says  that  there  was  no 
factions  opposition  to  the  late  Ministry.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  was;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  the  fact,  that  by  keeping  up  the  cry  of 
protection,  by  the  noble  Earl  telling  the 
fanners  that  he  and  his  Friends  could  re- 
fliore  protection,  the  late  Government  was 
weakened,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them 
wa«  thus  strengthened  cannot  be  denied. 
Bjflpeeches,  by  public  dinners,  by  meetings, 
and  by  every  practicable  means,  pains  were 
taken  to  convince  those  connected  with  the 
land  that  by  the  noble  Earl  and  his  party 
protection  would  be  restored.  Not  two 
years  ago  the  noble  Earl  told  a  deputation 
of  farmers  to  trust  to  him  that  he  would 
jet  succeed  in  restoring  protection;  that 
he  was  longing  for  the  time  which  he  was 
eonfident  would  come,  when  he  should  be 
able  to  address  his  followers  in  the  memo- 
rable words  of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  table, 
and  cry, "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them ! "  [The 
Earl  of  Debbt  :  I  told  them  to  trust  to 


themselves.]  The  noble  Earl  told  them  that 
they  must  trust  to  themselves,  but  that  they 
should  also  trust  to  the  party  which  was 
pledged  to  protection,  and  rally  round  it. 
What  were  the  consequences  ?  It  is  note* 
rious  that  many  noble  Lords  in  your  Lord- 
ships* House,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Whig  party,  withdrew  their  support  from 
my  noble  Friend,  on  the  ground  that  we 
were  opposed  to  protection,  and  because 
they  hoped  yet  to  get  it  back  by  means 
of  the  noble  Earl.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  this  happened  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Manv  Members  of  that  House,  who 
concurred  with  us  on  the  question  of 
free  trade,  differed  from  us  on  other  mat- 
ters; but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who 
concurred  with  the  noble  Earl  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade,  had  no  difference  from 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  on 
any  other  question.  The  whole  of  that 
party  was  kept  together  by  the  expectation, 
so  sedulously  kept  up,  of  the  restoration  of 
protection.  In  the  same  way,  in  many  coun- 
ties and  boroughs,  persons  who  were  ready 
to  give  a  general  support  to  the  then  Go- 
vernment, and  had  a  confidence  in  that  Go- 
vernment, were  prevented  coming  into  Par- 
liament by  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  protection. 
It  is  notorious,  that  by  these  means,  not 
only  were  the  ranks  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment weakened,  but  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  strengthened.  But,  my  Lords, 
this  was  not  all.  The  noble  Earl  not  only 
kept  a  powerful  party  together  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  cry  of  protection,  but 
he  did  more;  he  led  the  party  thus  or- 
ganised, I  will  not  say  in  a  factious,  but 
certainly  in  a  very  eager  and  decided 
opposition  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Those  who  were  united  together  by  the 
cry  of  protection  by  no  means  confined 
their  opposition  to  the  question  of  our  com- 
mercial policy.  No  one  could  have  expected 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  ordinary, 
fair,  and  legitimate  course  for  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
differ  with  the  Government  on  an  important 
question,  to  try  to  drive  them  from  power 
by  assaults  on  different  questions.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  practice,  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  kept  together  by  means  of 
the  cry  of  protection,  made  continued  at- 
tacks on  the  Government  in  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  they  were 
ever  ready  to  join  with  any,  however  they 
might  differ  from  themselves,  who  were 
carrying  on  attacks  against  us.  The  whole 
circle  of  our  domestic,  foreign,  and  colonial 
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which  is  the  subject  of  great  interest  to  the 
country,  and  which  both  protectionists  and 
free-traders  deem  of  vital  importance,  1 
think  he  is  bound,  as  was  done  in  1 841 , 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  party  in  either  House 
would  have  otfered  any  obstruction  to  his 
measures,  and  that  every  facility  would 
have  been  given  to  him  in  carrying  on  the 
necessary  business  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  a  dissolution. 
But  the  noble  Earl  says  that  an  early  dis- 
solution must  necessarily  delay  many  im- 
portant measures  for  which  the  country 
is  highly  anxious,  and  that  great  respon- 
sibility will  rest  on  those  who  impede  the 
Progress  of  these  measures  in  the  present 
'arliament.  1  do  not  say  that  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  attendant  on  the  post- 
ponement of  those  measures;  but  if  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  the  questions 
of  free  trade  and  protection  is  to  be 
taken,  1  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided — and  the  step  should  be  taken  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Referring  to  the 
OTents  of  1841,  and  the  course  taken  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whom  the  noble 
Earl  was  then  acting,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  days  of  the  then  Parlia- 
ment were  numbered,  they  could  not  use- 
foUj  enter  on  the  discussion  of  any  impor- 
tant measures;  and  he  urged  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
assembled  as  soon  as  possible  :  and  he 
relieved  the  scruples' of  my  noble  Friend 
.Lord  John  Russell  (I  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  Government  at  that  time,  but  1  re- 
member it  very  well),  with  regard  to  any 
constitutional  objections  he  might  enter- 
tain as  to  state  what  advice  he  might  in- 
tend giving  to  the  Crown,  by  showing 
.that  such  a  course  was  regular,  and  that 
there  was  precedent  for  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  request  thus  addressed  to  him, 
my  noble  Friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  gave 
an  assurance  that  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved,  and  it  was  dissolved  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  Lords,  if  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  mean  to  bring  for- 
ward this  subject  of  protection,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  obvious,  that  according  to  our 
former  precedents,  this  is  the  course  they 
should  take;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  wish  to  drive  them  to  it.  I 
should  listen  to  them  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction if  they  would  come  forward  and 
boldly  and  frankly  say,  **  We  find  that 
*irheQ  we  consider  this  question  with  the 


responsibility  our  present  situation  im- 
poses upon  us,  although  our  opinions  re- 
main unaltered  as  to  the  policy  of  1846, 
still  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  good  of  the  country  that 
the  question  should  be  again  agitated.*' 
My  Lords,  if  they  were  to  do  this,  no 
doubt  they  would  expose  themselves  to  be 
reminded  by  their  own  followers  of  their 
own  former  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
but  that  would  only  be  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  their  want  of  candour,  or 
of  foresight,  during  the  ^ve  years  in  which 
they  have  supported  protection;  it  would 
be  a  penalty  they  ought  to  pay  for  the 
error  they  have  committed;  and  if  they 
really  mean  to  abandon  protection;  they 
are  bound  fairly,  frankly,  and  explicitly  to 
avow  it.  I  am  convinced  of  this — what- 
ever reproaches  their  followers  may  cast 
upon  them  for  deserting  their  opinions, 
and  disappointing  the  expectations  they 
have  wilfully  raised — whatever  reproaches 
of  this  kind  may  be  cast  upon  them,  will 
not  be  diminished,  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  be  increased  and  rendered  more 
just  and  telling,  if  the  noble  Earl,  refusing 
frankly  to  avow  his  alteration  of  opinion, 
practically  evades  the  performance  of  that 
which  his  followers  considered  he  had  pro- 
mised. My  Lords,  look  to  the  extraor- 
dinary position  in  which  the  noble  Earl  is 
placed.  The  noble  Earl  has  told  us  to- 
night that  he  retains  all  his  old  opinions, 
but  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon 
corn  is  not  to  be  attempted  except  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  country.  He 
says  that  such  measures  are  not  to  be  car- 
ried by  a  bare  Parliamentary  majority — 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  do  violence 
to  the  consciences  of  any  class — that  he 
will  not  seek  to  obtain  enforced  support, 
or  to  influence  his  followers  or  the  con- 
stituencies, but  that  he  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  the  calm  and  tem- 
perate consideration  of  the  people.  Is 
there  any  man  of  common  understanding 
who  heard  these  words,  that  does  not  see 
that  this  is  in  reality  giving  up  the  question? 
Does  any  person  suppose  that  the  restora- 
tion of  protection  can  be  carried  by  such 
rosewater  support  as  this  ?  Does  any  per- 
son believe  that,  even  if  it  were  supported 
with  the  whole  strength  and  power  of  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
Coleagues,  the  reimposition  of  any  duty 
on  the  importation  of  corn  could  be  accom- 
plished without  extreme  difficulty  ?  My 
Lords,  1  do  not  believe  it  could  be  accom- 
plished at  all.    1  have  too  much  confidence 
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in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  think 
they  will  allow  any  departure  from  the 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  with  such 
triumphant  success  during  the  last  six 
years.  That  it  could  be  established  other- 
wise than  with  great  difficulty  is  not  for 
one  moment  to  be  supposed :  then  what  is 
the  object  of  maintaining  the  sort  of  re- 
serve the  noble  Earl  affects  on  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  the  noble  Earl  means  to  give 
up  protection,  why  does  he  not  say  so? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  noble  Earl 
wishes  his  supporters  to  canvass  the  coun- 
ties as  Protectionists.  He  means  that  one 
of  them  should  canvass  Lincolnshire  as  a 
person  pledged  to  reverse  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  last  five  years;  and  another, 
whose  address  I  have  seen,  should  be  able 
to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 
Macclesfield  as  a  supporter  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  an  opponent  of  a  duty 
upon  corn.  He  wishes  his  supporters, 
to  canvass  the  counties  as  Protectionists, 
and  to  canvass  the  towns  as  Free-traders. 
Let  me  ask  those  who  for  ^ye  years  have 
made  great  sacrifices  for  Protection — 
whose  interests  have  been  injured  by  the 
doubts  that  have  been  raised  regarding  its 
restoration,  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
expect  that  Protection  will  be  renewed — 
will  it  be  to  them  any  reason  for  lessening 
their  just  right  to  complain  of  the  noble 
EarPs  conduct  for  the  last  ^ye  years,  if 
he  now  leaves  the  question  open  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  noble  Earl  and  his  friends 
were  very  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  but  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
to  be  blamed  with  reference  to  the  corn 
laws — if  any  just  censure  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it 
is  this,  that  prior  to  1846  he  had  not 
changed  his  policy — that  he  had  been  too 
long  in  arriving  at  a  conviction  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
policy  of  the  then  existing  law;  or,  if  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  had  not  the 
candour  sooner  to  avow  it.  The  charge 
of  a  want  of  foresight,  or  a  want  of  can- 
dour (of  course  I  believe  it  to  be  a  want 
of  foresight),  prior  to  1846,  is  the  only 
charge  in  reference  to  this  subject  that 
can  be  brought  against  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Looking  to  the  great  sacrifice  be  made  in 
1846,  and  to  the  fact  that  every  personal 
and  private  interest  was  opposed  to  his 
taking  the  course  he  did,  I  think  that 
nothing  but  the  most  unreasoning  animo- 
sity could  for  one  moment  believe  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the 
com  law  in  1846,  was  actuated  by  any 
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other  motive  than  a  desire  to  do  what  be  be* 
lieved  the  good,  and  I  may  add  the  safety^ 
of  the  country  indispensably  required. 
Looking  back  at  the  interval  of  time  since 
the  measure  was  passed,  and  with  the 
calmness  with  which  the  question  may 
now  be  considered,  I  believe  hardly  any 
person  could  be  found  to  deny  that  this 
is  the  correct  judgment  to  be  pronounced 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  So  now,  if  the 
noble  Earl  were  to  abandon  protection, 
and  tell  the  farmers  and  landowners 
that  they  had  better  awaken  from  their 
dreams,  and  apply  themselves  to  other 
means  of  regaining  prosperity,  becanse 
protection  is  an  impossibility,  does  any- 
body believe  that  in  holding  that  language 
the  noble  Earl  would  be  liable  to  be  justlj 
charged  with  holding  language  now  incon* 
sistent   with   his  real  opinions?     For  mj 

f>art,  I  say  that  by  holding  frankly  this 
anguage,  he  would  make  the  best  amends 
now  in  his  power  for  what  he  has  done. 
The  only  reproach  he  would  become  ob- 
noxious to  by  thus  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion now — and  I  admit  it  would  be  far 
more  serious  than  the  one  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  liable — would  be  that  for 
^\Q  years  he  had  knowingly  used  protec- 
tion as  a  political  instrument,  irrespective 
of  the  real  interests  of  those  whose  cause 
he  professed  to  maintain,  knowing  that 
ultimately  the  restoration  of  protection 
was  impossible.  Undoubtedly,  looking  to 
the  noble  Earl's  language  to  the  farmers 
two  years  ago  in  his  own  house^which  I 
have  quoted — and  looking  to  the  course  of 
conduct  at  all  times  pursued  by  his  partj^ 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  noble  Earl  to 
prove  that  it  was  mere  want  of  foresight, 
not  want  of  candour,  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  had  not 
knowingly  made  use  of  the  cry  of  Protec- 
tion merely  as  a  political  instrument. 
But,  my  Lords,  look  how  infinitely  the 
assumption  is  increased  if  now,  when  he 
abandons  practically  all  attempt  to  restore 
Protection,  he  shrinks  in  doing  so  from 
following  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  openly,  manfully,  and  frankly  declar- 
ing that  he  was  in  error,  and  that  he 
therefore  gives  up  protection.  If,  instead 
of  thus  fairly  avowing  that  he  cannot  keep 
his  promise  to  the  farmers,  he  evades  it  by 
saying  he  will  perform  it,  when  a  condition 
he  well  knows  to  be  impossible  is  fulfilled; 
if  ho  endeavours  to  creep  out  of  his  pledge 
in  this  manner,  he  convicts  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  every  man  of  common  discernment 
not  only  of  having  hitherto  used  the  cry  of 
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protection  as  a  political  instrament  in  op- 
position, but  of  continuing  to  do  so,  in  the 
station  he  now  occupies,  by  still  professing 
his  adherence  to  the  policy  of  protection, 
while,  in  reality,  he  evades  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  My  Lords,  I  say  that 
the  noble  Earl  incurs  the  deepest  responsi- 
bility by  thus  playing  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  by  keeping  alive  this 
question  between  different  classes  of  the 
community,  when  he  knows  in  his  heart 
the  contest  is  really  at  an  end — that  pro- 
tection can  never  be  restored,  and  that 
one  word  from  him,  avowing  that  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  any  further  doubt  or  contention 
on  the  subject.  By  taking  the  line  he  has 
adopted,  the  noble  Earl  has  indeed  in- 
curred a  fearful  responsibility;  and  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  in  the  whole  Parlia- 
mentary annals  of  this  country  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  the  public  interests  have 
been  so  entirely  sacrificed  to  party  ob- 
jects. 

Lord  ABINGER  denied  that  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  had  been  kept  constantly 
before  Parliament,  for  until  this  moment 
he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expres- 
sing his  opinions  upon  it.  He  also  denied 
that  the  claims  of  those  demanding  protec- 
tion had  been  factiously  pressed  upon  Par- 
liament. He  estimated  the  loss  to  the 
landlords  and  tenant-farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, through  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  at 
30,000,000^.  value  of  annual  revenue;  a 
sum  which  amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  country.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  confiscation  of  property 
of  this  great  magnitude  could  take  place, 
without  inflicting  a  deep  and  lasting  in- 
jury upon  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
had  not  only  taken  the  liberty  of  remon- 
strating with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal,  but 
upon  the  question  of  the  franchise;  for  he 
(Lord  Abinger)  had  always  felt  that  since 
the  Reform  Bill  the  institutions  of  the 
country  had  rested  on  a  much  less  firm 
foundation  than  before.  While  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  labourers  in  this  country 
had  benefited  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  vet  it  was  not  the  less  confiscation 
that  the  labourers  should  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  capitalists.  The  position  of 
the  landlords  at  this  moment  reminded  him 
of  that  of  the  French  citizen  who  had  to 
smile  graciously  on  the  revolutionary  crowd 
to  whom  he  was  giving  an  involuntary  ban- 
quet In  the  street.     Without  begrudging 
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the  advantages  which  the  labourers  had 
derived  from  a  change  in  the  law,  he  still 
did  not  think  it  right  that  a  whole  nation 
should  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
lords. For  what  was  that  but  benefiting 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other  ?  In 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  he  should 
say  to  his  brother  farmer,  **  You  still  may 
sow,  but  sow  less ;  do  not  farm  worse,  but 
farm  less,  and  reduce  your  expenses.** 
And  he  would  advise  those  who  had  deal- 
ings with  the  labourers  to  trust  to  their 
fidelity  and  prudence,  and  above  all  to  their 
sense  of  justice. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDB 
thought  the  advice  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  farmers  not  to  agitate,  came  most  ad- 
mirably after  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby),  which  he  had  hoard 
in  part  with  some  satisfaction;  but  as  to 
the  greatest  part  of  it  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret. The  noble  Earl  would  excuse  him 
for  saying,  without  any  diminution  of  per- 
sonal respect,  that  a  more  unstatcsnmnlike 
speech  he  had  never  hoard  or  read  from 
any  man  in  office.  His  advice  was  to 
agitate  on  this  question  to  the  fullest  ox* 
tent  on  both  sides;  and  he  said  that  then 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
try. The  noble  Earl  said  that  but  few 
persons  had  signed  the  petition  now  boforo 
their  Lordships,  and  ho  renmrkud  with 
some  derision  on  their  occupations,  as  if 
farmers  were  the  only  poiHonit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  nmttor;  but  tho  gontlornan 
particularly  referred  to  by  the  nublo  Karl, 
who  had  signed  tho  petition,  was  an  auu- 
tioneer,  and  probably  a  land-valuor,  and  of 
the  question  in  hand  was  probably  a  good 
authority.  But  was  this  a  quostion  om 
that  could  rest  between  tho  noblo  Eai'l 
and  the  producers  of  corn,  and  did  It  not 
extend  to  consunicrs?  Ho  (tho  IAiivi^uuu% 
of  Clanricardc)  had  risen  siniplv  to  ox- 
press  satisfaction  at  one  part  of  tho  no- 
ble Earl's  speech,  which  no  took  to  bo  a 
complete  abandonment  of  tho  qui'ittion  of 
protection.  Ho  undorstood  tho  nol>lo  Earl 
distinctly  to  say,  that  unless  thoro  was  * 
large  majority,  or  at  least  a  considorabU 
majority,  in  Parliament,  and  unless  that 
majority  was  supported  by  a  general  oon« 
currence  of  opinion  in  tho  country  In  Its 
favour,  he  would  not  attempt  a  protectivn 
policy.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanrioard«| 
used  that  phrase  because  ho  understood 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  confine  his  romarki 
to  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  but  exUmd^i 
them  to  those  other  measures  wbUb  w«rf 
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usually  understood  as  constituting  a  pro- 
tection policy. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  The  noble  Mar- 
quess is  mistaken.  What  I  said  was  this; 
that  with  respect  to  the  particular  question 
of  an  import  duty  on  foreign  com,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  proposed  by  Government  to  Parliament, 
unless  we  were  satisfied  not  only  that  we 
should  be  able  to  carry  it  by  a  fair  ma- 
jority in  Parliament,  but  that  there  was 
also  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
the  country  in  its  favour.  I  made  these 
remarks  solely  with  reference  to  an  import 
duty  on  corn,  and  not  by  any  means,  as 
the  noble  Marquess  supposes,  to  the  pro- 
tection policy — that  is,  to  doing  that  which 
under  any  circumstances,  whether  in  a 
majority  or  a  minority,  we  are  bound  to  do, 
or  to  attempt,  namely,  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tresses to  which  the  agriculturists  are  sub- 
ject in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  free 
trade. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRIC  ARDE  said, 
he  had  used  the  phrase  "protection  policy  '* 
because  he  was  not  aware  that  the  noble 
Earl  hnd  made  any  limitation,  and  because 
it  was  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  that 
policy  was.  But,  looking  at  the  whole 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  still  thought 
that  as  the  noble  Earl  had  resolved  to  at- 
tempt a  renewal  of  protection,  provided 
only  he  obtained  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
and  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
the  country  in  its  favour ;  and  as  Parlia- 
ment had  already  declared  itself  to  be  ad- 
verse to  protection,  and  the  country  was 
known  to  be  still  more  adverse,  that  policy 
might  be  considered  as  virtually,  totally, 
and  really  abandoned;  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  the  recommendation  which 
had  been  given  by  the  noble  Earl  beside 
him  (Earl  Grey),  namely,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  candidlv  declare  that 
they  had  abandoned  protection,  was  one 
which  might  wisely  be  followed.  The 
noble  Earl  had  emphatically  talked  of  the 
danger  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country.  lie 
could  have  wished  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  more  clearlv  stated  wherein  ho  consid- 
ered  that  danger  to  consist;  for  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricanlc)  denied  that  the 
country  was  in  a  dangerous  state  at  pre- 
sent; and  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  re- 
vision, which  implies  of  course  an  alteration 
of  our  financial  and  commercial  policy, 
were  to  a  large  extent  founded  upon  that 
opinion;  the  consequences  of  that  policy 


had  been  to  raise  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  to  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented pitch,  and  therefore  he  objected 
to  any  revival,  or  change  of  it.  The  noble 
Earl  also  talked  of  the  measoree  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted  for  the  defences  of  the 
country.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanriearde) 
knew  not  what  measures  the  Gavemment 
meant  to  propose  for  that  purpose;  bat  of 
this  he  felt  sure,  that  if  the  noble  Earl 
should  come  down  to  Parliament  and  pro<» 
pose  measures  which  would  put  the  conntry 
in  a  better  state  of  defence  within  seven 
or  eight,  or  probably  in  two,  months,  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Parliameot 
would  be  readily  inclined  to  pass  anj  Bill 
for  that  purpose,  if  declared  to  be 
sary,  without  delay;  but  any  other 
son  for  delaying  the  dissolution  he 
totally  at  a  lo^s  to  conceive.  The  coun- 
try was  never  in  a  more  tranquil  state 
than  at  the  present  moment;  the  agita- 
tion, of  which  the  noble  Earl  had  thb 
night  given  the  signal,  had  not  jet  com- 
menced. The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
there  had  only  been  one  petition  on  the 
subject,  with  thirteen  signatures.  Did  be 
wish  for  more  petitions?  If  he  did,  be 
could  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  he 
would  have  petitions  enough  and  signa- 
tures enough  before  long.  But,  for  bis  own 
part,  he  wished  rather  that  the  petitions 
should  be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  that 
agitation  should  not  commence.  But  the 
noble  Earl  said,  he  was  guided  by  prece- 
dent in  the  course  he  was  now  pursuing, 
and  he  quoted  one,  which  however  did  not 
apply.  If  the  noble  Earl  looked  to  the 
best  constitutional  authorities,  be  wonM 
find  that  for  the  last  century  the  course 
had  almost  invariably  been,  that  a  disso- 
lution had  speedily  followed  a  change  of 
Government.  For  instance,  Lord  John 
Russell  took  office  at  the  end  of  Jane, 
1846,  and  the  only  new  measure  intro- 
duced previous  to  a  dissolution  was  the 
measure  relating  to  the  sugar  duties,  and 
that  was  indispensable,  because  the  pre- 
vious Act  was  about  to  expire.  Then  let 
him  look  back  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1 784-5,  and  also  to  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  in  1807.  The  question  was, 
did  the  Government  now  in  office  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  from  their  predecessors  or 
not,  with  respect  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country  ?  If  they  did, 
then  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
country  on  that  point,  and  that  speedily. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanriearde)  thought 
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the  more  desirable  coarse  to  be  pursued 
would  be  to  decide  tbe  question  to  which 
the  petition  related  at  once,  for  by  keep- 
ing it  still  unsettled,  they  were  only  ex- 
posing the  country  to  all  the  dangers  of  un- 
certainty and  of  agitation  for  a  long  time. 
He  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  for  the 
honour  of  the  noble  Earl's  own  character, 
that  he  should  avow  at  once  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  not  altering  our  present 
financial  and  commercial  policy;  and  that 
he  saw  the  dangers  of  now  unsettling  that 
policy.     Of  this  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde)  was  most  sincerely  of  opinion,  be- 
cause he  felt  convinced  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  this  country  is  less  inclined  to 
stand  than  another,  it  is  public  men  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with   great   questions. 
He  confessed   he  was  astonished   at   the 
speech   of  the   noble    and   learned   Lord 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  on  this  subject  the  other 
evening,  for  he  remembered  that  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord,  when  the  dissolu- 
tion which  took  place  in  1835  was  attack- 
ed, distinctly  stated  that  a  dissolution  fol- 
lowed a  change  of  Ministry  as  a  matter  of 
course.     He  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
the  question  of  protection  now  treated  by 
tbe  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  as  of 
little  consequence.     The  noble  Earl  asks, 
is  the  imposing  of  a  is.  or  58.  duty  on 
foreign  com  a  question  of  such  paramount 
importance  as  that  for  it  they  should  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  law  reform,  and 
other  needful  reforms  ?  That  was  not  the 
language  he  expected  to  hear  used  by  the 
noble  Earl,  for  it  was  upon  that  very  ques- 
tion of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,   he  had 
taken  the  reins  of  Government,  and  upon 
that  question  he  would  be  judged  by  all 
classes  of  the  country.     He  (the  Marquess 
of  Glanricarde)  could  only  say,  that  if  the 
noble  Earl  thought  he  could  reverse  the 
financial   and   commercial    policy   of   the 
country,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.     The 
noble  Lord  who  spoke   last  had  made  a 
computation    that  the   farmers  and  land- 
owners had  lost  30,000,000^  per  annum 
by  the  abolition  or  the  corn  laws.     Now, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  corn  now  and  formerly 
amounted  to  30,000,000/.  per  annum,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  30.000,000/.  had 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
principally  into  the  pockets  of  the  lowest 
class   of   the   people.     He   regretted   ex- 
tremely the  course  taken  on  that  occasion 
by  the  noble  Earl;  he  thought  the  intima- 
tion held  out  was  clear  enough ;  he  thought 


the  noble  Earl  gave  that  intimation  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken;  but  he  still 
must  say,  that  a  frank  straightforward 
avowal  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  the  course  that  would  most  re- 
dound to  his  own  credit  and  the  advantage 
of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  add  one  grain  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby).  He  felt  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  corn  duty  which  was  now  in- 
volved. He  felt  averse  to  see  a  Govern- 
ment formed  on  a  **  wider  basis"  that 
would  risk  the  balance  of  the  constitution  : 
but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  opin- 
ion that  if  the  noble  Earl  attempted  to 
impose  a  duty  upon  corn,  either  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue  or  protection — if  he  at- 
tempted to  tax  the  food  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  his  Administration  and 
to  the  great  conservative  interests  of  the 
country.  In  former  times  it  was  contended 
that  a  free- trade  policy  would  not  only  be 
fatal  to  the  landlords  and  tenants,  but  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience to  many  other  classes.  The  result 
had,  however,  proved  that  the  inconvenience 
was  confined  to  these  two  classes;  and, 
however  important  they  might  be,  it  was 
not  possible  to  attempt  for  their  sake  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  people. 
Let  the  noble  Earl,  therefore,  if  he  would, 
readjust  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and 
so  relieve  them  from  those  unfair  burdens 
under  which  they  laboured  to  some  extent; 
and  he  believed  that  when  they  were  re- 
lieved from  all  apprehension  of  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  upon  their  food,  the  feelings 
and  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  country  would 
go  along  with  him  in  that  policy,  and  that 
they  would  consent  to  relieve  the  landed 
interest  from  some  of  those  burdens  under 
which  they  laboured.  But  let  the  nobU 
Earl  speak  plainly  on  this  question,  and 
be  assured  that  he  would  lose  nothing  by 
his  plainness.  Nobody  could  have  looked 
to  his  language,  or  to  that  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  leader  of  the 
other  House  (Mr.  Disraeli),  without  seeing 
that  for  some  time  they  had  had  a  growing 
impression  that  the  agriculturists  ought 
not  to  look  for  relief  to  a  protective  duty; 
and  that  conviction  must  have  been  still 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  them  when 
they  came  to  look  at  the  question  more 
closely  under  the  responsibilities  of  office. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  candidate  to  have  the  slightest  chance 
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of  success  in  some  of  our  large  commercial 
towns,  however  popular  his  opinions  in  other 
respects  might  be,  if  he  professed  himself 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
of  a  farthing  upon  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  J  had  now  enjoyed  the  cheapness  of 
food,  and  he  wa<»  sure  that  if  the  noble 
Earl  appealed  to  the  country  upon  this 
point,  the  Conser\*atiFe  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  set  upon  a  false  issue; 
and  when  the  noble  Earl  thought  he  was 
merely  trying  the  question  of  this  policy, 
he  would  be  in  fact  trying  the  question  of 
democracy  or  not.  The  noble  Earl  would, 
he  was  sure,  find  it  to  be  both  for  his 
own  credit  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  if  he  would  at  once  declare  that 
a  Protectionist  dutv  was  not  in  his  mind 
the  course  which  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
countrv. 

• 

LoiU)  BEAUMONT  regretted  extremely 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  not  thought  proper 
to  give  him  quite  so  direct  an  answer  to 
his  question  as  in  his  opinion  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  aijreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  set  down  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  interest  of  Government 
to  have  been  more  explicit  upon  that  occa- 
sion, lie  believed  tirmlv  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  have  lost  nothing  in  his  repu- 
tation if  he  had  candidlv  confessed  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  policy  which  he  had 
supported  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
But,  although  the  noble  Earl  had  not  given 
him  a  direct  answer,  he  had  given  him 
some  indirect  information:  he  liad  in  effect 
intimated  that  protection  for  com  had  been 
abandoned  as  a  measure  of  the  present 
Government.  Now.  although  this  some- 
what agreed  with  what  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) had  stated  to  be  his  own  wish  on  the 
subject,  he  did  not  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  unfortunate  yeomanry 
of  Essex,  Lincolnshire,  and  Buckingham- 
shire when  thev  found  that  after  all  their 
fine  speeches,  their  public  meetings,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  Great  Central  Protec- 
tion Society,  with  George  Frederick  Youn^r 
at  its  head,  the  result  was  that  thev  had 
only  been  mystified  by  the  noble  Earl  and 

»  W  f 

his  friends.  But  that  was  their  look-out. 
Uc  regretted  that  the  noble  Earl  had  not 
stated  his  intentions  more  clearly,  because 
he  feared  that  the  result  would  be  as  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  pointed  out. 
tliat  some  of  his  supporters  would  go  to 
the  counties  professing  protection,  and 
others  to  the  towns  professing  free  trade. 

The  Earl  of  Harroichu 


If  that  was  his  object,  he  would  Bay  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  the  noble  EarL  It 
was  unworthy  of  any  Goyernment  to  raise 
class  against  class  without  any  objeet  in 
view  —  with  a  resenration  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  would  never  brin^  before 
Parliament  the  very  subject  upon  which 
they  had  originated  the  agitation.  He 
knew  nothing  to  compare  with  it  except 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Mark 
Antony  in  the  play  of  Julius  CeetOTt 
where,  after  stirring  up  the  people  to  agi- 
tation, he  said, — 


t« 


Mischief,  thou  art  afoot; 

Take  now  what  course  thou  wilt !" 


Lord  WODEHOUSE  would  not  have 
addressed  the  House  on  that  occasion  if  it 
was  not  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  hearing  any  other  Member  of  the  Go- 
,  vernment  but  the  noble  Earl  expreaa  his 
sentiments  on   this    momentous  question. 
:  The  House  would  not  haye  forgotten  the 
repeated  speeches  of  the  supporters  of  the 
noble  Earl,  in  which  they  inveighed  against 
.  the   policy  of  the  late  Goyernment,  and 
I  charged  it  with  all  the  eyils  which  they 
j  alleged  it  had  brought  upon  the  labooren 
j  and  occupiers  of  the  land — imaginary,  he  he- 
I  licved,  with  regard  to  the  labourer,  though 
he  admitted  that  some  distress  had  existed 
amongst  the  occupiers.     After  aU  those 
speeches  it  was  somewhat  satisfactorj  to 
persons  like  himself,  who  had  given   his 
humble  support  to  the  late  Administration* 
to  find  that  those  supporters  of  the  nohle 
Earl  were  now  about  to  recant  their  opin- 
i  ions,  and  bow  in  future  to  the  great  au- 
thorities   on   political    economy  who  had 
been  quoted  the  other  day  by  the  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and   whose  views 
were  formerly  scouted  as  theories  and  ah- 
stract  opinions.    But,  as  a  humble  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret  that  the  noble 
Earl,  who  had  usually  been  looked  upon, 
above  all  men,  open  and  candid,  should 
have  taken   a  course  which,  so  far  from 
being  open  and  candid,  he  believed  to  be 
one,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  affect  the 
best  interests  of  the  countr}*,  by  reviving 
that  which  was  most  pernicious  to  those  in- 
terests, naml^ly,  an  agitation  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
reversing  the  policy  which  had  been  the 
I  cause  of  so  much  prosperity  for  the  last  few 
!  years.    The  noble  Earl  had  accused  his  op- 
I  ponents  of  a  wish  to  excite  a  party  contest. 
He  believed  that  in  the  present  critical  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  country  a  party  contest 
upon  a  subject  so  exciting  as  that  of  the 
food  of  the  people  was  much  to  be  depre- 
cated; but,  bad  as  that  was,  he  believed  it 
was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  well-working 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  this  country 
that  public  men,  after  organising  an  oppo- 
sition very  strong  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  extremely  strong  in  their 
Lordships*  House — after  attacking  the  Go- 
vernment upon  every  question  on  which 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  embarrass- 
ing them — after  having,  on  the  question  of 
the  exclusive  burdens  on  land,  obtained 
within  fourteen  votes  of  a  majority — from 
the  day  they  came  into  office  till  the  day 
they  left  it,  should  think  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  leave — as  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
posed to  leave — the  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  who  honestly  desired  and  looked 
up  to  him  to  help  him  to  return  to  protec- 
tion, without  attempting  to  fulfil  their  ex- 
pectations. Living  in  a  county  where  what 
was  called  protection  views  largely  prevailed, 
he  knew  the  feelings  which  prevailed  among 
that  class,  and  which  had  been  displayed 
against  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
for  advocating  other  opinions;  and  he  knew 
nothing  in  which  those  humble  but  honest 
supporters  of  the  noble  Earl  more  believed 
than  that  he  was  prepared  to  relieve  their 
distresses,  real  or  imaginary,  by  some  mea- 
sure which  would  increase  the  value  of  their 
produce.  Dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  pro- 
voke a  party  contest  at  this  moment,  and 
great  as  the  responsibility  that  might  rest 
upon  those  who  should  occasion  it,  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  there  rested  a  far  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  those  who  set  the  danger- 
ous precedent,  that  it  was  consistent  with 
the  duty  of  public  men  to  abandon,  when 
they  obtained  office,  the  measures  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which  had  brought  them  into 
power. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  if  an/thing 
could  have  been  needed  to  show  the  little 
value  of  the  apprehensions  expressed  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  as  to 
the  inconvenience  which  the  country  would 
suffer  from  the  delay  of  the  dissolution, 
it  was  supplied  by  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  speeches  delivered  by  noble  Peers 
on  the  other  side,  who  evidently  desired 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  in  which  no 
wise  man  would  willingly  be  put— of  the 
first  bidder  at  an  auction.  They  desired 
that  the  noble  Earl  should  commit  him- 
self by  some  definite  pledge,  and  then 
they   would   employ   all    the  time   which 


might  elapse  before  a  dissolution  in  agi< 
tating  and  exciting  the  country  against 
him.  There  had  been  no  concealment  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Earl.  His  opinions 
were  perfectly  well  known,  and  there  was 
not  the  least  pretence  for  the  supposition 
that  he  intended  to  take  the  country  by 
surprise.  The  noble  Earl  said  he  was 
bound  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  subject,  and  had  declared  that  he 
did  not  intend  unduly  to  postpone  taking 
that  course.  And  he  (the  Earl  of  Powis) 
hoped  that  there  would  be  in  both  Houses 
moderate  men  who  would  support  his  noble 
Friend  in  conducting  such  public  business 
as  properly  could  be  transacted  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament.  The  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  quoted 
precedents,  and  spoken  of  **  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  great  questions."  But 
there  was  a  precedent  in  1835  of  a  Go- 
vernment, which  came  into  office  on  a  very 
important  question  (a  religious  question  of 
the  class  which  stirred  the  country  perhaps 
more  than  any  other) — they  announced 
their  policy  on  that  question,  but  did  not 
carry  it  out,  and  continued  in  office  for 
Sessions  more  than  one — for  Parliaments 
more  than  one — under  Sovereigns  more 
than  one — without  all  that  while  making 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  that  policy  on 
the  very  question  on  which  they  had  come 
into  office.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl^ 
Grey)  had  alluded  to  some  supposed  loss 
the  late  Government  had  sustained  through 
their  stedfast  adherence,  as  he  called  it, 
to  the  policy  of  free  trade.  But  the  de- 
fections they  might  have  sustained  on  the 
subject  of  the  exclusive  burdens  of  agri- 
culture were  not  at  all  dictated  by  factious 
feelings,  but  the  result  of  sincere  convic- 
tion. The  noble  Earl  had  also  alluded  to 
the  Motion  which  had  been  made  against 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government; 
that  was  a  vote  in  which  he  (Lord  Powis) 
had  not  concurred,  but  he  must  say,  with- 
out changing  his  own  opinion,  that  to  those 
who  had  joined  in  it  an  ample  justifica- 
tion was  afforded  in  the  events  of  the  last 
six  months.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not 
think  the  Members  of  the  late  Government 
had  any  reason  to  complain  that  they  had 
sustained  any  loss  in  consequence  of  their 
devotion  to  free  trade,  and  had  only  to 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
their  leader,  like  Antseus,  was  often  most 
vitjorous  after  he  had  received  a  fall. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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to  eDtcr  into  trade  in  tbe  City  of  London  to 
take  out  his  freedom.  Another  important 
provision  of  the  Bill  was  that  whereby  all 


Minutes.]     New  Members  SwoRx.-For  Buck-  ^^^^  \°d.  ^^?f.   <>°  P^^^^'^  T.®^^*']^*  P"«°« 

ingham  County,  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli ;  through  the  City  were  abohshed.      By  thia 

for  Chichester,  Rt.  Ron.  Lord   Henry  George  '  abolition,  the  Corporation  would   aurrender 

Charles  Gordon  Lennox  ;  for  Dublin  University,  '  ^  revenue  of  G,000^  a  year,  to  which  they 

Joseph  Napier,  Esq.  ;  for  Enniskillen    James  ^^^^^  ^^     ^^^^^^  j       ||    entitled.    He  hoped 

>>hueside,  Lsq.  ;  for  Lmcoln  County  (Parts  of  .,      »¥                   1 1        .    i_     -^  ^      ^               5 

Lindscy),  Rt.  lion.  Robert  Adam  Christopher ;  ^ho  House  would  not  hesiUte  to  sanction 

for  Lincoln  County  (Parts  of  Kesteven  and  IIol-  the  principle  of  such  a  measure.  ^   It  woud 

land),  Kt.  lion.  Sir  John  TroUope,  Bart.  be  easy  to  remedy  all  minor  objections  in 

New  Writs. — For  Dungannon,  v.  Hon.  William  Committee 

!r S'^K^rc^trlS^^^^^^          "•  ,  ^^  ROEBUCK  Baid.  he  .pppoTed  rf 

Public   Bills.— 2^   Burgbs  (Scotland) ;    Chari-  the  Bill,  judgmg  of  It  by  the  Statement  Of 

table  Trusts ;  Copyright  Amendment.  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  last  spoke;  bat 

•  be  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to 

LONDON  CORPORATION  BILL.            |  have  been  introduced  as  a  public  measure. 

Order  for  Second  Rending  read.                :  If  such  a  Bill  were  to  be  treated  as  *•  pri- 

SiR  JAMES  DUKE  moved  the  Second  vate,'*  be  should  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon. 

Rending  of  this  Bill.  Gentleman  in  the  chair,  how  a  public  Bill 

Mr.  nUME   said,    he   could    not  but  was   to  be  distinguished  from   a  prirate 

express  his  surprise  that  a  measure  of  such  one  ? 

importance  ti)  the  public  should  have  been  Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  it  could  not 
introduced  as  a  Private  Bill.  He  did  not  bo  questioned  that  tbe  Bill  was.  according 
mean  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  to  the  Standing  Orders,  a  PriTate  Bill,  in- 
of  the  measure,  for,  if  he  were  correctly  in-  asmuch  as  it  was  brought  forward  by  a 
formed,  its  operation  would  be  to  greatly  corporate  body;  but  the  House  did  not  lose 
enlarge  the  municipal  franchise  in  the  City  its  authority  over  it  on  that  account.  The 
of  London,  and  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  Bill  would  be  referred  to  a  Select  Corn- 
taxation,  to  which  they  were  now  annually  mittee,  and  when  that  Committee  had  sent 
subject  to  the  amount  of  6,000/.  a  year;  down  their  Report,  it  would  be  competent 
but  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  intro-  for  any  Member  to  propose  that  the  Report 
ducing  a  Bill  of  such  a  character  as  a  pri-  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
vate  measure.  mittee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  took  the  Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  thought  it  was 

same  view.    The  Bill  was,  no  doubt,  a  snlu-  of  importance  that  a  sound  discrimiDation 

tary  measure,  and  not  undeserving  tbe  sup-  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 

port  of  the  House;  hut  it  was  to  be  wished  Members  to  serve  on  the  Committee  which 

that  it  had  been  introduced  as  a  public,  was  to  take  such  an  important  Bill  into 

rather  than  as  a  private  Bill.  consideration. 

Sir  JAMES  DUKE  said,  that  the  Bill  Bill  read  2\ 
had  been  introduced  on  petition,  and  by  the 

Corporation  itself  ;  the  Standing  Orders  of  SUGAR  DUTIES, 

the  House  required  that  it  should  be  treat-  Mr.  J.  WILSON,   in  pursuance  of  a 

ed  as  a  Private  Bill.     The  Corporation  of  notice,  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Se- 

London  had  come  forward  spontaneously  to  cretary  for  tbe  Colonies  what  course  he 

reform  itself,  and  it  ill  became  any  one  in  intended  to  pursue  in  relation  to  his  notice 

that  House  who  called  himself  a  Reformer  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  now 

to  impede  or  discourage  such  a  proceeding,  standing  on  the  paper  as  a  dropped  notice  ? 

The  Bill  proposed  to  increase  the  number  Great  anxiety  had  been  occasioned  out  of 

of  municipal  voters  from  6,000  or  7,000  doors  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  be  rery 

to   something  like   20,('00,   conceding  to  des>irable  to  have  a  full  explanation  as  to 

every  man  who  bad  any  thing  resembling  the  course  which  the  Government  intended 

a  rating  in  the  Citv  of  London  the  rijxht  of  taking. 

voting  for  all  ward  officers,  as  well  as  for  Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I  will 

the  chief  magistrate,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  in  a  very  few  words  answer  the  question 

chamberlain.     It  also  proposed  to  curtail  which  has  been  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  €ren- 

tbe  peri-id  for  polling  at  municipal  elections  tlomau  relating  to  the  Motion  now  standing 

from    fourteen    days   to  one  day,  and  to  on  the  paper  in  my  name  as  a  dropped  no- 

abolifrh  the  uhligatiou  on  a  man  proposing  tice.     Sir,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  dttty»  as  a 
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Member  of  the  Opposition,  to  press  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  what  1  believed  to 
be  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  own  acts. 
I  refer  to  the  Act  of  1846,  modified  by  the 
subsequent  Act  of  1848,  regulating  the 
duties  on  Sugar.  Sir,  as  a  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  which 
is  in  an  acknowledged  minority  in  this 
House,  1  conceive  it  to  be  no  less  my  duty 
to  take  whatever  course  I  may  think  best 
for  the  promotion  of  the  object  we  have  in 
view;  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  relief  of  West  Indian  distress 
if  we  were,  during  the  present  Session,  to 
press  forward  views  and  plans  against  which 
there  are  recorded  majorities  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  present  Parliament.  Sir, 
we  further  think  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties  sufE- 
ciently  special  or  sufficiently  exceptional  to 
justify  us  in  making  it  an  exception  to  that 
intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
rernment,  which  has  been  announced  in 
another  place  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  intention  being  not 
unnecessarily  to  press  upon  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session  those  contro- 
verted  questions  of  policy  which  we  think 
it  best  to  reserve  for  the  judgment  of  an- 
other Parliament.  Sir,  for  these  reasons 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  bring  forward  dur- 
ing the  present  Session  the  Motion  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westburv  has  alluded. 
But,  Sir,  1  must  beg  leave  to  add  one  word 
more.  The  opinions  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly expressed  in  this  House  upon  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  regulating  the  duties  on 
Sugar,  whether  in  relation  to  their  effects 
upon  the  British  Colonies,  or  in  relation  to 
their  effects  on  the  great  question  of  slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade,  have  undergone  no 
change  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
DOW  receiving,  almost  daily,  the  most  pain- 
ful proofs  of  the  distress  which  has  existed 
in  the  British  Colonies;  but,  without  being 
at  all  indifferent  to  that  distress,  we  have 
determined  that  those  questions,  like  others 
of  the  same  nature,  ought  to  be  kept  for 
the  consideration  of  a  future  Parliament, 
reserving  distinctly  to  ourselves  the  right 
hereafter  to  deal  with  this  question,  if  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  so  to  do — to  deal 
with  this  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  shall  consider  to  be  required  by  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  and  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  might  then  understand 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 


reduction  of  the  duty  on  Sugar,  which 
would  come  into  operation  on  the  5th  of 
July  next7 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said  it  was 
not. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  whe- 
ther any  instructions  would  be  sent  by  the 
mail  going  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  to  General  Cathcart, 
to  suspend  or  alter  the  instructions  given 
him  by  Earl  Grey  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of 
future  policy  for  this  country  to  undertake 
as  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  that 
colony  ?  As  the  Bosphorus  had  arrived 
since  he  had  given  notice  of  this  question, 
perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
state,  in  his  reply,  whether  he  had  received 
petitions  from  the  Cape  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  the  Queen  would  refuse  her 
Royal  assent  to  the  ordinances  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony  by 
way  of  delaying  the  application  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  have  not 
thought  it  my  duty  so  immediately  to  send 
instructions  to  General  Cathcart  either  to 
suspend  or  to  alter  the  instructions  sent  by 
Earl  Grey,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  ad- 
verted. But  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  future  government 
of  the  colony,  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
earliest  and  most  anxious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  In  answer  to 
the  latter  part  of  my  hon.  Friend's  ques- 
tion, I  have  to  state  that  a  petition  has 
arrived  by  the  last  mail  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Cape  Town,  complaining  of  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Cape  in  passing  the  constitutional  ordi- 
nances, and  of  their  devoting  their  time  to 
passing  ordinances  of  another  and  less  press- 
ing nature.  And  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  send  out  despatches  to  the  Legislative 
Council  advising  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  constitutional  ordinances  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  suggesting  that  they  should 
reserve  questions  of  legislation  of  a  less 
urgent  nature  for  the  consideration  of  a 
future  Parliament. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  that  the 
recent  intelligence  from  the  Cape  led  to  a 
hope  that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  If  so, 
would  the  Government  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  House  to  discuss  the  future  terri- 
torial boundary  of  the  colony  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  there 
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was  a  difficulty  in  answering  what  scarcely  |  yemment;  but  what  that  Protectioniat  Go- 
amounted  to  a  question.  When,  however,  j  yemment  is  going  to  do  for  the  cause  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  spoke  of  the  protection  is  one  of  those  mjrateries  that 
Kaffir  war  as  being  concluded,  lie  thought  may  possibly  be  solyed  to-night»  bat  which 
it  right  to  state  that  the  despatches  just  re-  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  Now,  Sir.  if 
ceived,  although  very  gratifying,  did  not  go  I  appear  to  be  forward  in  this  matter^  and 
to  the  extent  described  by  the  hon.  and  if  I  should  appear  to  be  argent  on  the 
gallant  Gentleman.  The  recent  intelligence  Government  to  make  some  distinct  and 
did  not  go  further  than  this,  that  we  had  candid  avowal  on  the  subject,  I  hope  mj 
achieved  a  great  and  gratifying  success,  motives  may  not  be  mistaken.  I  aaaare 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  at  no  the  present  Government  that  I  am  animat* 
distant  day  the  war  would  be  brought  to  an  ed  by  no  factious  motives — ^bj  no  partjr 
end.                                                                j  object.    {Ironical  cheers,']     Sir,  I  think  I 

Subject  dropped.  |  have  reason  to  expect  that  my  motives  will 

;  not  be  misinterpreted.      I  have  been  for 

FREE  TRADE— THE  MINISTERIAL       ,  eighteen  years  in  this  House,  and  during 

POLICY.  '  that  time  I  have  uniformly  manifested  great 

On  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  solicitude  on  this  subject :    as  aome  of  mjr 

leave  the  Chair  to  go  into  Committee  of  friends  well  know,  I  never  lost  an   oppor- 

Supply,  tunity,  in  former  times,  of  promoting  in- 

Mk.  C.  p.  VILLIERS  said:  Sir,  before  quiry  and  discussion  on  this  matter;  and, . 

you  leave  the  chair,  I  wish,  in  accordance  ^  the  House  remembers  well,  I  uaed  an- 

with  an  intimation  I   have   given  to  the  nually  to  submit  a  Motion  to  it  on  the  Uwa 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the    Chancellor  of  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain. 

the  Exchequer,  and   for  reasons  which  I  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power,  with 

will  shortly  slate,  to  make  some  inquiry  singleness  of  purpose,  I  believe,  to  aid  in 

with    the   view   of  obtaining  some  infor-  promoting  the  success  of  the  cause  of  free 

mation  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  upon  a  trade,  having  always  believed  that  it  waa 

subject  on  which  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exag-  more  closely  connected  with  the  well-being 

gerale  when  I  say  that  it  is  of  vital  con-  of  the  people  than  with  any,  if  not  every, 

ccm  to  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty.     I  other   subject   beside.      It  would   aurely, 

refer,   Sir,  to  the  principle  or  the  policy  then,    be  remarkable   if  those    who    dia- 

on  which  the  Government  propose  to  re-  played  their  zeal  in  that  caose  before  any 

gulate  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  coun-  experience   of    its   advantages   bad    been 

try,  and  more  especially  that  branch  of  it  acquired,    now,    when    its  blessinga    are 

wliich  is  engasfod  in  the  supply  of  food  for  appreciated,   but  when  danger   and    diffi- 

the  people.    Sir,  this  is  no  abstract  question  culty  again  hang  round  the  question,  ahould 

or  matter  of  idle  speculation  merely,  but  it  remain    still.       I    was   only  silent    when 

is  a  subject  so  intiniatoly  conneoteil  with  all  I   believed  the  question  to  be    safe,   and 

the  realities  of  English  life,  that  it  atfocts  when  1  hoped  it  was  settled.     Bat  no  man 

the  whole  social  and  domestic  )>olicy  of  this  can  doubt  that  this  subject  is  again  raiaed 

country.     It  affects  the  finance,  the  trade,  in  the  country,  and  that  considerable  ap- 

the  labour,   the  capital,  and  the  general  prehensions   and   anxiety  exist  as  to  the 

condition  of  the  people.     I  hope,  there-  iutentions  of  the  Government  with  reapect 

fore,  that  this  question  will  be  treated  by  to  it.     I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  have 

the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  no  single  object  to  gain  in  embarraaaing 

quer  with  all  the  earnestness  that  it  do-  Her  Majesty's  Government ;    I  have  no 

serves.     I  think  that  the  pubUc  want  in-  purpose  whatever  to  serve  in  placing  them 

formation  on   this  subject.     It  would  be  in  any  difficult  situation  with  respect  to 

incorrect  to  say  that  they  have  received  this  matter.     I  do  not  regret  to  see  them 

none;  but  it  would  bo  more  true  to  say  that  personally  in  office.      I  believe  they  have 

they  would   have  been   less   perplexed  if  as  much  right  as  any  other  Membera  of 

they  had  not   recoivoil  any.      What    has  this    House    to  those   seats,  if  they  can 

been  said  by  the  Government  themselves,  hold  them  with  honour  to  themselves  and 

or  by  their  friends  for  the  Government,  with  advantage  to  the  country.     Indeed, 

has  created  doubts  whore  none  might  have  I    would    much    rather   see  them  there» 

existed  otherwise.     For  some  years   past  than  engaged  in  the  agitation  which  haa 

tlierc  has  been  a  free-trade  pt>licy  in  force;  been  going  on  during  the  last  four  or  fire 

during  the  last  few  weeks  a  Protectionist  years — an  agitation  that  I  mast  describe 

party  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Go-  as    one  of  the   most   reckless  and  incon* 
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Biderate  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am,  moreo?er,  quite  alive  to  the 
claims  which  every  new  Ministry  has  to 
the  forbearance  of  this  House  with  regard 
to  questions  which  they  have  not  had  time 
to  consider,  or  upon  which  they  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  decide.  But  that  is  not  the 
relation  in  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
stand  with  regard  to  this  question.  They 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that  they  are 
not  known  in  this  House  or  in  the  country 
except  in  connection  with  this  particular 
measure.  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  party  by  the  course  they  have  taken 
on  the  subject.  They  have  steadily  main- 
tained the  policy  of  protecting  particular 
interests  by  law  against  competition.  They 
have  as  firmly  asserted  the  failure  of 
free  trade  ;  while  the  circumstance,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  by  which  they  have 
been  mainly  distinguished,  is  in  the  union, 
perseverance,  and  determination  they  have 
manifested  in  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  government  of  this  country 
with  the  view  to  the  reversal  of  the  free- 
trade  policy.  This  has  not  been  stated 
for  the  first  time  by  me,  but  has  been 
stated  by  some  distinguished  Members  of 
this  party  themselves,  and  has  been  con- 
stantly repeated  by  those  who  have  resisted 
their  movements  in  this  House.  When 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  oppose 
the  Motions  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  he  was  not  bound 
to  do  as  an  independent  Member,  he  did  so 
because  he  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  to  carry  his  Motions 
that  he  might  displace  the  Government, 
and  occupy  their  place,  in  order  to  re- 
verse the  commercial  legislation  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
said  m  one  of  his  addresses  that  he  might 
not  be  successful  on  that  occasion,  but  that' 
the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  then  Government  would  be  displaced, 
and  when  the  principles  he  advocated 
would  be  triumphant.  1  do  not  intend  to 
impute  any  unworthy  object  to  them  in 
what  they  did,  but  merely  mention  it  to 
show  their  zeal  in  seeking  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  free  trade.  They  have  not  sought 
ofiice  for  the  sake  of  distinction  or  position, 
but  simply  and  solely  with  a  view  of  re- 
establishing the  policy  of  protection.  They 
have  sought  every  opportunity;  they  have 
been  vigilant  throughout  every  Session; 
they  have  combined  with  persons  the  most 
opposed  to  them;  they  have  supported  Mo- 
.ions  the  least  connected  with  their  prin- 


ciples ;  they  have,  in  short,  exhibited  an 
earnestness  in  their  cause  which  I  have 
not  observed  in  any  other  political  party 
in  this  House.  And  now  1  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer cannot  object  to  tell  us  how  soon 
and  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  fulfil  his 
promise  made  two  days  ago  on  the  hus- 
tings, namely,  to  establish,  now  he  is  in 
power,  that  policy  with  which  he  was  iden- 
tified in  Opposition  ?  I  think,  too,  I  may 
also  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  the 
way  Jn  which  he  proposes  to  forward  that 
desire  which  he  says  exists  in  the  breast  of 
the  chief  of  the  Government  to  reverse  a 
policy  which  he  has  described  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
ruinous  to  native  industry.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Herries),  also,  should  not  object  if 
1  ask  him  what  course  he  intends  to 
pursue  with  a  view  to  reverse  that  objec- 
tionable change  in  the  maritime  code  of 
the  country,  which,  according  to  his  opin* 
ion,  has  been  attended  with  results  far 
greater  for  evil  than  he  had  anticipated* 
Most  certainly  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  making  a  bold  avowal  of  his  inten- 
tions. If  any  one  man  in  this  country 
is  responsible  for  the  position  of  public 
affairs  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
That  noble  Earl  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
man  who  has  formed  the  party  now  in 
power,  guided  their  movements,  instructed 
them  in  their  course,  and  led  them  at  last 
to  the  victory  which  he  had  always  pro- 
mised. The  noble  Earl,  indeed,  is  pecu- 
liarly responsible,  because  he  is  one  of 
those  men  sometimes  observed  in  this 
country,  so  circumstanced,  and  enjoying 
such  advantages  and  qualifications,  that 
many  persons  might  almost  be  justified  in 
following  him  blindly  in  the  course  he 
prescribes  to  them.  In  starting  the  agita- 
tion which  has  led  to  the  present  result,  the 
noble  Earl  was  peculiarly  situated.  He  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of 
communicating  with  men  of  the  greatest  ex- 
perience as  Ministers  and  statesmen.  He 
was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  then  change  of  opinion  or  po- 
licy, and  was  acquainted  with  those  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  consider  that,  for  the  good  as  well 
as  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  he  was 
bound  to  renounce  that  monopoly  which 
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the  landowners  had  procured  bj  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  But 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  I  understand,  was  the 
only  Cabinet  Minister  that  left  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  that  occasion ;  and,  by  leaving  that 
statesman,  and  associating  himself  with  all 
the  persons  who  opposed  him,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  did  practically  announce  to  the 
public  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
change  of  policy  then  made;  that  it  was  a 
concession  to  cowardice;  that  there  was  no 
reason  whv  the  Corn  Laws  should  not  con- 
tinuo;  and  that  if  men  would  only  follow 
him,  he  would  lead  them  to  a  position  in 
which  they  might  re-establish  those  laws. 
A  man  in  the  situation  of  the  noble  Earl 
cannot  act  but  with  great  res[)onMbility. 
The  noble  Earl  is  endowed  with  intellect 
of  the  highest  order;  he  possesses  rank, 
fortune,  and  experience,  which  give  him 
peculiar  weight  and  influence ;  and  many 
who  are  his  followers  in  this  House  and 
in  the  country  almost  justify  themselves, 
as  I  say,  in  following  him  blindly.  I  state 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  chat  the 
Karl  of  Derbv.  above  all  men,  should  be 
roadv  to  tell  us  the  course  he  intends  to 
take.  In  so  far  as  we  are  alluwed  to 
know  or  to  understand  the  relations  ex- 
isting between    him  and    his  party    from 
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ion.     I  only  look  for  the  moment  wlitn  it ^ 

be  possible  for  us  to  uie  the  memonUe  wonJtof 
the  Duke  of  Wcllin|fton,  on  the  field  of  Watcrioo, 
and  to  8^7,  <  Up,  Guardi,  and  at  tbam!"* 

And  it  is  reported  that  Lord  Stanlqf  con- 
cluded with  the  asanrance,  "that  if  they 
would  keep  up  the  presanre  without,  ho 
would  do  it  from  within."  This  took  pbee 
a  year  ago ;  and,  looking  to  the  dispoo- 
tiou  of  parties  in  this  House  end  in  the 
country  generally,  it  must  be  considered 
that  those  whom  the  present  Prinse  Minis- 
ter encouraged  his  followers  to  treat  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  treated  the  Ins 
of  the  country,  were  the  mannlaeturing, 
commercial,  and  industrial  interest  of  the 
nation.  It  is  therefore  not.  I  think,  un- 
reasonable in  persons  who  represent  those 
interests  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  to  haie 
the  kindness  to  tell  them  when  he  is  goii^ 
to  direct  his  soldiers  to  be  **ap  and  si 
them,"  and  when  we  are  to  ezpeet  this  on- 
slaught upon  all  those  intereats  of  the 
country  which  we  cherish  as  the  UMSt  im- 
portant ?  The  noble  Earl  and  the  Goren- 
ment  ought,  then,  to  be  in  a  con^tioa  to 
give  a  reply  to  the  question  I  pat  to  them, 
and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  conntij  is  in* 
lercsted  in  having  answered.  Consideruf 
the  professions  they  hare  fonnerlj  made. 


the  public  journals,    the   noble   Karl   has  ■  ^^^^J   ^re   bound  to   relieve   as   from  the 

nnn<«.>««.'k.1        ».v         Ka        <..«.«^  »  a  .^^I^        ^..^.ll.^^         aU^vT—    I     <«l1<Bn<>n«<k     111      ^Vkitf»Vl    ^A     IvaPA    WaAWK      mXmm.^^m^     tX^m.^ 


appeared  to  be  constantly  guiding  their 
movements,  encourajjing  ihoir  hopes,  and 
loading  them  to  believe  that  the  moment 
would  arrive  when  he  would  be  able  to 
load  them  to  victor  v.  He  seemed  to  liken 
himsi'lt  to  a  captain  of  a  band — as  an  utfi- 
cor  addressing  his  soldiers — tell  in:;  them 


suspense  in  which  we  have  been  since  ther 
have  attained  power.  And  now.  Sir,  I 
beg  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  liouse  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  which  makes  it,  in  mj  (^liiuon. 
imperatively  necessary  that  soch  a  reply 
should  be  given.     Looking  at  the  state  of 


10  be  ]tatient  &\\\  tu  persevere,  and  the .'  ^^  country  as  it  wa:k  at  the  heginniag 
day  wou'.ii  come  when  he  would  £:ive  tliem  '  ^^  ^^  present  year,  and  during  the  greater 
the  sig:nal  when  they  niisriit  make  their  P^^'  <>f  the  last,  no  person  liring  could 
ons'au^ht  on  their  enemy.  But,  not  to  '  P^int  to  a  peri^  when  more  of  peace* 
misrepresent  him,  I  will  read  an  extract  <  contentment,  and  confidence  prewled. 
tn.*m  a  speech  made  by  the  nuble  Earl  last  There  was  great  activity  in  trade,  in- 
year,  which  will  <ho«  that  he  wjks  l»ent  i.tn  dustry  was  employed,  old  causes  of  strife 
eno.»arair»ng  his  foilvwer?  to  persevere,  bv 
the  hope  that  the  oay  of  tnumph  would 
come  for  them.  In  May,  ISoX  the  n\.'ble 
Earl  then  Lord  Stanley  stated,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting: — I  do  uvt  ka.w  :.>r  whit  ro.i- 
son.  but  if  I  wore  to  spee^il^ie  I  niijiht 
suppose  is  ar.vse  t'roai  soxe  suspiok  s.  the::. 
01  his  own  &doIi:v  : — 


tifcas  1  ASL  diio:::si  rrva  or  ..<*.:i;.r  -  :-  :::*  ii- 

Ihncisok.  I  »u:hor.se  yo«.  o=*  Arc  a1..  '.<  i>*ur»* 
1hMl^  vtbLHU  TvMi  r«rc««fc;.  era:  \r.  -.<  :..-.▼  w.„ 


had  ceased,  angry  politics  there  were 
none.  The  official  returns  of  our  nan- 
pitioo  and  trade  discMxed  an  amount  oif 
ojsinesj  during  the  precieding  year  vhoUj 
unprooedeuted  in  the  annals  of  our  oom- 
moroe.  Then?  wa^s  an  expansion  in  our 
foreign  trade,  and  an  increase  in  our  home 
cr-ado  of  enormous  amount;  the  exports  of 
i>ri:ish  manufacture*  and  the  imports  of 
^r^ioles  of  general  consumption,  were 
^red:er  thau  the  hUsorr  of  this  countij 
■.for*  any  preTious  instance  of.  The 
reronue  0:  t^e  ccantrr  presented  a  sur- 
yjis  o:  ntjiriy  ;».»>A\rfX>i..  nocwithsUnd- 
:=^   that  wo  L&ve   had  to   contend  with 
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a  reduction  of  taxation    approaching  to 
5,000,0002. ,  to   which  extent  the  puhlic 
have  heen  relieved.     In  spite  of  the  as- 
sertions made  by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  that  the  capital 
of  this  country  has  diminished,  and  native 
industry  has  been  injured,  no  fact  is  more 
notorious,  just  now,  than  that  the  capital 
of  this  country  was  never  more  abundant, 
and  the  population  of  this  island,  though 
never  so  great  before,  was   never  better 
paid,  better  fed,  or  more  employed.    There 
was    also,   as    is    usual    in    such    cases, 
what  is  incident  to  an  improved  physical 
condition :   less  of  misery,  of  disorder,   of 
vice,  and  of  all  the  other  evils  that  spring 
from  poverty.     This  is  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  whose  duty  brings  them 
in   contact    with   persons  of    the    poorer 
class;  and  surgeons  and  others  would  state 
that  individuals  received  into  hospitals  are 
now,  from  having  had  better  nourishment, 
more  easily  cured,  and  are  better  able  to 
sustain  the  operations  to  which  they  may 
be  submitted.     And  not  only  is  this  the 
case  in  towns,  but  also  in  villages;  for  at 
no  period,  during  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
tective  system,  was   the   agricultural  la- 
bourer better  off.     And  I  go  further,  and 
I  say  this — that  if  any  candid  man,  com- 
petent to  survey  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  to  institute  a  comparison  with  former 
periods,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  had  been  no  moment  when  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  proceeding  with 
Buch  energy  and  spirit  as  at  present,  or 
when  more  skill  and  economy  were  appa- 
rent in  the  husbandry  of  the  country.     It 
is  really  a  relief  to  turn   from   speeches 
out  of  doors  on  the  distress  of  the  agri- 
culturists, to  the  writings  of  one  who  un- 
derstood what   he  wrote  about,   and  did 
not  speak  on  subjects  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant.     I  was  astonished  to  read 
a  speech  the  other  day  from  so  able  a  man 
as  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
wherein  he  told  his  audience  of  the  local 
burdens  which  bore  on  them,  the  injustice 
inflicted  on  them,  and  the  unparalleled  dis- 
tress of  agriculturists  in    general.     Now, 
let  me  turn  to  that  able  Report  which  the 
hon.   Member  for   Berkshire  (Mr  Pusey) 
presented  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  in  which  he  describes 
the   great    improvements    made   of    late 
years  in  agriculture,  and  let  me  read  one 
extract  from  it : — 


"  The  main  difl8culty  of  fiirming  has  always 
been  in  its  uncertainty;  but  it  may  now  be  said 
that  machinery  has  given  to  fanning  what  is  most 


wanted,  not  absolute,  but  comparative  certainty. 
It  seems  proved,  that  within  ten   years  old  im- 
provements have  been  improved,  and  new  ones 
devised,  the  performances  of  which  stand  the  ne- 
cessary inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  saving  the 
produce,  seeing  that  the  owner  of  a  stock  farm  is 
enabled  in  the  preparation  of  his  land,  by  using 
lighter  ploughs  to  cast  off  one  horse  in  three,  and, 
by  adopting  other  simple  tools,  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  a  great  part  of  his  ploughing ;  that  in 
the  culture  of  crops  by  the  various  drills  horse- 
labour  can  be  partly  reduced,  the  seed  otherwise 
wanted  partly  saved,  or  the  use  of  manures  greatly 
economised;  while  the  horse  nowrephices  the  hoe 
at  half  the  expense.    The  American  reaper  effects 
thirty  men's  work ,  while  the  Scotch  cart  replaces 
the  old   English   waggon  with  exactly  half  the 
number  of  horses ;    that  in  preparing  corn  for 
man's    food   the  steam  thrashing-machine  saves 
two-thirds  of  our  former  expense,  and  in  prepar- 
ing  food    for    stock    the  turnip  cutter,  at   an 
outlay    of   \8.  a-head,  adds    8«.   a-head   in  one 
winter  to  the  value  of   sheep;   lastly,  that   in 
the  indispensable  but  costly  operation  of  drains, 
the  materials  have  been  reduced   from   80«.  to 
lbs. — to   one-ftfth  nearly  of  their  former  cost. 
It  seems   to  be  proved  that  the  efforts  of  agri- 
cultural  mechanics   have  been  so  far  successful 
as  in  all  these  main  branches  of  farming  labour, 
taken  altogether,  to    effect  a    saving    on   out- 
going of  little  less  than  one-half.     It  is  evident 
that  a  farmer,  setting  up  a  business,  who,  instead 
of  the  old  waggons  with  three  horses  each,  should 
bring  one-horse  carls,  and  the  smaller  number  of 
horses  required  by  such  carts,  and  other  improved 
machinery,  would  find  that,  without  any  increase 
of  outlay  whatever,  beyond  the  old  scale,  he  would 
require  all  requisite  modern  machinery,  with  the 
exception  of  the  steam-engine.     There  has  been 
more  done  in  agricultural  mechanics  during  the 
last  few  years  than  had  been  attempted  anywhere 
in  all  former  times.'* 

It  is  important  to  refer  to  that  document, 
which    should    be    read    entire,    to   show 
that    the    agricultural    interest    presents 
no    exception    to   the    general    improve- 
ment of  all  the  interests  of  this  country; 
and,   notwithstanding  all  that  is   alleged 
with  respect  to  the   agricultural   interest 
having  undergone  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  it  is  now  hardly  de* 
nied  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes,  one  fact 
is  undeniable,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when   people  were   more  ready  to  invest 
savings  and  their  fortunes  in  land,  or  to 
take  farms  whenever  any  occupation  be- 
came vacant.     I  am  glad  to  see  that  in 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  he  gave  up  altogether  the 
existence   of   some   of   those  evils   which 
many  years   ago  had   been   predicted    as 
likely  to  flow  from  the  adopting  of  the 
policy  of  1846.     It  was  an  old  argument 
that    our    merchants    and    manufacturers 
would  never  find  a  vent  for   our   manu- 
factures in  the   markets  of  the  world   if 
we  alio  ved  the  free  importation  of  corn, 
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and  that  our  bullion  must  be  exported  to 
pay  for  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  up  that  altogether,  and  for  a  very 
curious  reason.  lie  said  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  quite  just,  that  its  frustration 
was  only  accidental,  but  that  its  failure 
was  owing  to  the  discovery  of  Califor- 
nian  gold.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  forgot  that  one  of  the  arguments 
of  his  friends  is  that  everything  now  had 
become  too  cheap;  but  if  there  had  been 
anything  like  a  redundancy  of  gold,  that 
the  result  would  have  been  that  prices  gene- 
rally would  have  risen.  I  am  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt  that 
his  argument  was  suited  for  Aylesbury,  and 
not  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Again, 
1  think  when  we  refer  to  those  oiiicial 
returns — as  one  may  venture  to  do  now, 
because  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  have  been,  as  they  constantly  assert- 
ed, falsified  and  doctored  at  the  Board  of 
Trade — it  will  be  seen  that  none  of  those 
serious  evils  anticipated  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  befallen  the  country  through 
the  change  of  the  maritime  code.  The 
official  returns  are  in  our  hands,  and  from 
perusing  them  I  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion from  that  arrived  at  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Uerries). 
The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  has  entered  into  and 
has  cleared  out  from  our  ports,  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  British  ships  being  built  were 
registered  in  1851  than  in  any  previous 
vear.  Counecied  with  this  we  have  the 
cost  of  what  we  desire  to  consume  in  this 
country  reduced  by  lower  freights.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the 
prediction  that  we  should  be  unable  to 
compete  with  other  countries,  that  in  the 
trade  carried  on  between  neutral  countries, 
British  shipping  so  employed  lias  increas- 
ed. We  have  had  some  communication  to- 
night with  respect  to  the  colonial  policy 
intended  to  be  pursued  by  this  country; 
and  it  seems  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  J.  Pakington)  is  of  opinion  still 
that  the  cause  of  suffering  in  some  of  our 
colonial  islands  is  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
tective duty;  and  ho  adheres  to  his  opin- 
ion, but  gives  up  his  measure  for  con- 
tinuing the  duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  on  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Planta- 
tion Committee  in  1848;  and  I  am  con- 
TiDced  tliat  the  evidence  there  produced 
must  have  led  him  to  the  siime  conclu- 
ftifiD  as  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  chairman 
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of  that  Committee,  and  whose  loss  I  de- 
plore, came  to,  and  who  said  to  me  that 
in  fact  all  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
it  was  not  so  much  protection,  hut  the 
restoration  of  slavery,  or  more  power  over 
the  free  labourers,  that  would  benefit  the 
parties  complaining,  according  to  their 
view.  This,  however,  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  admit,  that  notwith- 
standing the  free-trade  policy,  there  has 
been  less  complaint  heard  during  the  last 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  than  at  any 
time  since  the  abolition  of  slaverj.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  West  Indies  are  prosper- 
ous, or  that  they  have  recovered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  great  changes  to  which 
they  have  been  submitted;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  during  the  last  year  we  have  heard 
fewer  complaints,  and  proprietors  have  re- 
ceived remittances  last  year,  though  before 
they  had  been  obliged  to  send  out  money. 
In  many  respects  the  general  aspect  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies  has  improved; 
while  our  dependencies,  whether  in  Ame- 
rica or  Australia,  commercially  speaking, 
never  promised  better.  Looking,  then,  bo2i 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  empire,  under  the 
free-trade  policy,  is  not  declining,  but 
prospering.  I  do  not  know  that  I  may 
not  say  that  this  policy  has  produced  a 
better  feeling  towards  us  in  foreign  coud* 
tries;  where,  whatever  may  be  the  poli- 
tical feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of 
Governments,  the  people  who  used  to  think 
us  selfish  in  all  we  did,  are  now  satisfied 
that  our  commercial  policy  is  a  generous 
one  towards  them,  and  the  prospects, 
therefore,  of  more  amicable  relations  be- 
tween us  are  thereby  greatly  improved.  If 
this,  then,  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  condition 
of  this  country  in  its  various  aspects  and 
relations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  if 
but  a  few  weeks  since  we  were  thoroughly 
appreciating  our  advantages  and  improve- 
ment; I  ask,  what  is  the  state  of  feeling 
in  this  country  now?  and  whether,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  is 
there  not  now  a  feeling  of  distrust,  anxiety^ 
apprehension,  and  uncertainty?  I  ask,  why? 
But  because  people  expect  some  change-^ 
some  reversal  of  that  commercial  policy» 
with  which  they  connect  so  much  of  their 
present  peacefulness  and  prosperity.  No 
change  is  demanded  by  the  people,  but 
they  expect  that  some  may  be  attempted. 
They  believe  that  the  men  now  in  power 
are  all  pledged  to  reverse  that  policy,  and 
they  antici}>atc  with  considerable  anxiety 
the  struggle  about  to  be  made  at  the 
general  election,  when  all  the  influence  of 
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the  Goverament  now  in  power  will  doubt- 
less be   used   to  accomplish  their  object. 
There  are  men,   indeed,    now   connected 
with  the  landed  interest  itself,  who  view 
with  alarm  and  apprehension  the  conse- 
quences of  such  success  to  the  agricultural 
as  well  as  to  the  commercial  classes.      I 
venture  to  say  that  the  tenant-farmer  will 
not  now  ask  the  Government  to  reverse 
the  free-trade  policy.     He  would  rather  be 
let  alone  than  have  this  58,  fixed  duty  that 
has  been  promised  at  the  hustings.     He 
well  may  think  it  is  a  scheme  devised  by 
the  landlords  for  the.  purpose   of  raising 
the  rent  of  land  again.  The  tenant-farmers, 
generally,  agreed  with  an  intelligent  pro- 
prietor, a  Member  of  this  House,  who  stated 
last  year  that  the  farmers  would  get  only  2$. 
on  a  quarter  of  wheat  by  a  duty  of  5s., 
while  it  would  enable  the  landlord  to  come 
down   upon  him    and  say — **  I  have  got 
you  back  protection,  you  must  now  return 
me  the  10  per  cent  1  abated  of  your  rent.'* 
That  feeling  was  universal  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.     Those  who  were  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  a  free-trade  policy  were, 
of  course,  justified  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure its  reversal;  but  the  attempt  would 
disturb  the  business  of  the  country  and  un- 
settle men's  minds.    Where  peace  and  con- 
fidence existed  before,   apprehension  and 
imcertainty  now  prevailed.     No  one  knows 
on  what  principle  to  proceed.     Contracts 
are  not  completed,    orders   are   not   sent 
home ;   agents  abroad  and  at  home  are  in 
doubt  how  to  act  for  their  principals.     I 
see,  from  what  appears  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning,  that  foreign  merchants  are 
accepting   the   change   of   Ministry  as   a 
change  of  policy.     Is  this  state  of  things 
to  continue  ?     The  country  seems  to  have 
been  labouring  under  a  sort  of  paralysis 
during  the  last  three  weeks.     The  return 
to  protection  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  coming  of  some  pestilence  that  is  to 
blight  or  to  blast  all  that  has  been  blessed 
by  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  Men  are  startled 
by  some  of  the  doctrines  propounded  by 
Members  of  the  present  Government,  and 
especially  by  the  noble  Earl  at  its  head, 
who  declared  that  he  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  see  the  difference  between  a 
tax  upon    food  and  a  tax  on  any   other 
article.       If   the   noble    Earl    could   not 
perceive  the  distinction,   it  was  only   be- 
cause his  position  in  the  world  is  so  im- 
measurably   distant   from  any   apprehen- 
sion of  want,  that  he   could   not   appre- 
ciate the  anxieties  of  poorer  men  on  this 
account;    he  cannot,    therefore,  see    the 


difference  too  obvious  and  too  notorious  to 
his  humbler  fellow  creatures.      I  should 
have  thought,  indeed,  that  wisdom  no  less 
than  humanity  might  have  suggested  the 
distinction  to  the  noble  Lord.      I  should 
have   thought   that  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  known  that  unless 
food  was  provided  in  abundance,  the  reve- 
nue must  diminish,  because  our  taxation 
falls  chiefly  on  expenditure;    and  on  the 
price  of  food  must  depend  the  sum  left  to 
expend  in  other  ways;  and  if  he  cared  for 
the  comforts  of  his  fellow  men,  he  ought  to 
know  that  bread  was  the  first  necessary  of 
life,  and  the  more  that  was  spent  on  that, 
the  less  would  be  spent  on  all  that  conduces 
to  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  man.    Men 
who  had  only  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their 
bare  wants  were  little  better  than   mere 
animals;  but  whether  they  are  better  citi- 
zens for  being  reduced  to  such  a  condi- 
tion, the  noble  Lord  perhaps  can  judge. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment once  publicly  gave  a  definition 
of  the  efiects  of  a  tax  on  foreign  corn.     In 
answer  to  a  question  publicly  put  to  him, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  said  that   a  com  tax 
raised   the  price  of  land,  raised   the  cost 
of   living,    but  did  not   increase  the  re- 
muneration of  the  labourer.     If  the  noble 
Earl  would  now  consider  that  statement,  it 
might  assist  him  in  understanding  the  dif- 
ference between  taxes  on  food  and  other 
taxes.     The   right    hon.    Gentleman    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  too,  was  not 
happy  in  an  illustration  bearing  on  this 
point  which  he  made  in  another  place.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  a  poor  man 
going  into  a  coffee-house  and  having  a  chop 
and  some  bread,  for  which  he  might  be  charg- 
ed half-a-crown,  and  observed  that  it  was  of 
little  importance  to  him  whether  meat  were 
a  little  cheaper,    or  bread  a  little  dearer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  when  he  talks 
of  their  going  into  chophouses,  and  spend- 
ing half-a-crown  on  their  dinner.     It  de- 
pends very  much  on   the  price  of  bread 
whether  they  can  have  meat  at  all.      It 
is  only  lately  that  any  one  heard  of  the 
labouring    classes    consuming    meat.     If 
they  consume   it   now,  it  is   because   the 
cheapness  of  bread  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of   buying  it.      But   we    are   told 
that  all  these  matters  are  to  be  decided  in 
a  constitutional  manner.     The  people  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  but  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  will  be  consulted,  and 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity must  decide  the   question  at  issue. 
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In  the  same  speech,  however,  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
referred  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
country,  he  stated  a  fact  which  is  in  no  way 
consoling  to  the  poor  man,  namely,  that 
bribery  and  corruption  have  increased  enor- 
mously during  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
might  he  told,  with  more  truth  perhaps, 
that  influence  and  intimidation  were  never 
more  unscrupulously  used,  and  therefore  it 
will  afford  but  little  consolation  to  the  poor 
man  who  wishes  to  have  his  bread  cheap,  to 
know  that  the  rich,  some  of  whom  are  in- 
terested in  its  being  dear,  are  going  to  call 
a  new  Parliament  to  settle  the  question. 
The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  us  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  was  the  story  of  reac- 
tion— that  no  sooner  did  the  people  obtain 
some  great  right  or  liberty,  than  they  be- 
came indifferent  to  it,  and  were  ready  to 
surrender  it.  I  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  point ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  people  are  often  too  contiding,  and 
believed  that  when  a  great  question  was 
once  settled  it  would  not  be  disturbed. 
They  are  often  imposed  upon,  and  those 
who  had  yielded  the  people  a  right  which 
they  never  should  have  withheld,  are  ever 
on  the  alert  watching  for  a  moment  to 
abuse  their  confidence  and  retrieve  what 
they  have  lost.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  probably  refer  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe  in  support  of  his  theory  of  reac- 
tion. The  people  of  the  Continent  made 
a  gallant  effbi*t,  but  a  short  time  since,  to 
obtain  their  political  rights;  but  now  the 
people  are  again  trampled  under  foot,  and 
are  in  a  more  prostrate  condition,  compa- 
ratively,  than  they  have  evier  been  known  to 
be  in  the  history  of  the  Continent:  but  they 
have  been  so  reduced  not  by  fair  means; 
they  have  lost  all  they  won  by  trickery, 
treachery,  and  all  sorts  of  foul  and  false 
pretences.  The  state  of  Europe  should  be 
a  warning  to  the  people  of  England.  The 
people  of  the  Continent  are  now  watching 
to  see  whether  the  people  of  this  country — 
the  last  asylum  of  freedom — would  allow 
their  liberties,  in  like  manner,  to  be  filched 
from  them.  From  what  I  know  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  England,  I  beHeve 
they  will  not  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the 
glorious  boon  bequeathed  by  a  statesman 
whom  the  nation  now  deplores;  claimed  for 
them  long  before  by  their  friends;  and  sus- 
tained and  extended  by  the  Government 
which  has  recently  left  office.  If  the  peo- 
ple should  prove  to  be  so  little  alive  to 
the  advantages  conferred  on  them — if  they 
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should  prize  so  lightly  the  policy  which  has 
rendered  them  prosperous  and  happy,  we 
cannot  help  it;  but  at  least  we  can  give 
them  warning  of  what  they  have  to  ex- 
pect— we  can  make  them  aware  of  the 
danger  which  is  approaching  them  in  the 
most  insidious  way — we  can  tell  them  that 
the  precious  gift  which  they  have  enjoyed 
for  the  last  few  years  is  about  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  that  it  becomes  them  to  be 
at  this  moment  most  strictly  on  their  guard 
against  those  whom  they  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  suspect.  On  these  grounds,  then,  I  dov 
distinctly  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
come  forward,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and 
of  this  House,  and  make  a  candid,  manly, 
and  open  avowal  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject'  of  their  policy 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  commerce.  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  us  whether 
he  intends,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  or 
for  any  reason,  to  reimpose  a  duty  on  fo- 
reign corn ;  and  whether,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose any  scheme  of  legislation  which  will 
raise  the  question  of  commercial  policy  ge- 
nerally, and  as  affecting  the  food  of  the 
people  in  particular,  so  that  the  judgment 
of  the  electors  may  be  taken  on  the  subject; 
and  so  little,  Sir,  am  I  actuated  by  party 
motives  by  making  this  appeal  to  him, 
that  I  declare  solemnlv  the  answer  most  sa- 
tisfactory  to  me,  as  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  most  gratifying  to  the  country,  would 
be  a  declaration  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  Government  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  disturb  the  policy  which  now 
exists,  and  under  which  the  country  is  pros- 
pering. The  country  wants  no  change  of 
policy,  it  wants  no  dissolution,  no  disturb- 
ance or  struggle  of  any  kind.  They  desire 
only  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent peaceful,  prosperous  condition,  and  for 
this  nothing  is  necessary  but  a  declaration, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  they 
have  not  any  intention  to  disturb  the  policy 
of  free  trade 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHB- 
QUER:  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  you,  has  no- 
ticed the  extraordinary  contrast  in  this 
countrv  between  its  condition  and  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  people  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  and  in  the  present  month  of  March. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  England  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  one,  says  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  of  distrust,  of  apprehension, 
of  anxiety,  and  of  uncertainty.  Warming 
with  his  statement,  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman  found  that  the  feeling  of  dis- 
trust amounts  even  to  a  state  of  paralysis. 
I  must  confess  that  I  listened  to  his  an- 
nouncement with  some  apprehension,  but 
with  more  surprise.     No  information  has 
yet  reached  me  of  such  a  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  this   country,    or 
of  such   being  the  state   of  public   opin- 
ion.    I   do   not    understand   that   in   the 
commercial  transactions   of  this  country, 
those  feelings  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  has  dilated  on  as  the  con- 
sequences  of  the   recent   change   in   the 
Administration,   by  any  means   generally 
prevail.      I   am   necessarily   thrown    into 
communication  with  men  of  great  eminence 
in  the  commercial  world;    I  see  daily — 1 
may  say  hourly — persons  of  the  highest 
authority   on   the  subjects   of   trade  and 
finance,  fresh  from  scenes  of  the  most  ac- 
tive commercial   life;  and,  certainly,  nei- 
ther from  their  language  nor  from  their 
countenances  have  I  for  a  moment  inferred 
that   they  were   in  a  state  of  paralysis. 
Instead   of  distrust   or   apprehension,    or 
anxiety,  or  uncertainty,  influencing  those 
whose  interests  they  came  to  represent,  I 
■hould  have  inferred  from  their  statements 
that   the   condition  of  those  persons  was 
eminently   contented   and   prosperous.     I 
do  not  find  in  the  present  price  of  the 
public  securities  any  evidence  of  that  ex- 
traordinary state  of  distrust  and  anxiety 
to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  referred — that  barometer  of   public 
opinion   certainly  gives   no   indication   of 
that  distrust  and  anxiety.  All  that  reaches 
tne  would  convey  to  me  an  idea — perhaps 
a  fallacious  one — would  convey  to  me  aa, 
idea  that  the  public  mind  at  this  moment 
is  peculiarly  tranquil :  if  I  do  not  say  per- 
fectly content,  it  is  because  I  really  have 
BO  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  hon.  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     But  the 
strangest  thing,  and  that  which  has  most 
surprised  me,  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  is  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, has  occasioned  the  consequences  in 
which  he  has,  I  think,  too  credulously  be- 
lieved.    It  seems  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  having  a  tax  proposed  on  com — that 
that  tax  is  a  fixed  duty,  the  very  amount 
of  which  is  known  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  the  very  effect  of  which 
he  has  already  ascertained.     This  tax — 
this  fixed  duty  of  5«.  a  quarter  on  corn, 
is  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  only  2s.  a 
quarter.     He  defies  it  to  raise  the  price 
kigher;  and  he  tells  us  that  on  that  ac- 


count none  of  the  farmers  will  have  it. 
Well,  then,  two  consequences  must  result 
from  that  statement,  and  that  opinion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  duty 
which  will  enhance  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
extent  of  only  2s.  a  quarter  can  produce 
the  evil  consequences  which  he  anticipates: 
and,  secondly,  if  it  be  true  that  no  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  country  wish  for  thia  re- 
lief, then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  do 
not  force  it  on  them,  they  cannot  say  that 
we  have  deceived  them.  Such  are  the  in- 
evitable consequences — such  are  the  irre- 
sistible conclusions  of  this  highly-matured 
inquiry  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  the 
present  Government  are  bound  frankly  and 
fully  to  express  what  their  intentions  are 
with  regard  to  taxing  what  he  calls  the 
food  of  the  people.  Now,  I  shall  not  here 
stop  to  discuss  the  ingenious  perversion  of 
what  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  term 
a  provincial  jest  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  made  in  remarking  upon  some 
observations  lately  made  by  me  in  the 
country.  I  only  advert  to  the  subject  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  description  which 
he  gave  of  that  remark  was  an  ingenuous 
one,  and  because  I  think  it  might  lead 
to  a  misconception  such  as  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  any  one's  feelings  I  never 
talked  of  the  poor  man  ordering  a  mutton- 
chop  at  half-a-crown;  and  all  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  and  teamed  Gentleman  on  that 
subject  are  entirely  out  of  place;  and  I 
must  further  say  that  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  the  hon.  andleamed  Gentleman,  when 
we  were  expecting  to  hear  from  him  a  high 
discourse  on  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, should  have  condescended  to  such  a 
petty  misrepresentation.  Dismissing  that 
matter,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  the 
chalientre  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. The  hon  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
that  we  are  bound,  now  that  we  are  in  power, 
to  carry  into  effect  those  opinions  which  we 
professed  in  opposition,  and  quoted  some 
words  which  concluded  a  speech  I  made 
when  I  brought  forward  a  Motion  in  this 
House,  and  when  I  predicted,  as  he  says, 
that  the  Government  of  that  period  would 
fall  if  they  resisted  the  claim  of  justice  I 
was  then  enforcing — that  they  would  be 
ultimately  beaten,  and  that  justice  would 
be  conceded.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  a  very  fortunate  quotation  of  the  hon. 
and  leamed  Gentleman.  Considering  that 
the  Motion  was  not  one  for  a  fixed  duty  on 
com — considering  that  it  was  a  Motion  not 
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for  taxing  the  food  of  the  people — consid- 
ering that  it  was  a  Motion  which  was  re- 
commended to  the  House  because  it  was 
one  of  conciliation  and  of  compromise,  and 
one  which  would  probably  terminate  a  pain- 
ful controversy  between  great  productive 
interests — considering  all  these  points,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  particularly  adroit  in  the 
quotation  with  which  he  favoured  us. 
If  I  regarded  only  my  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  my  task  would  indeed 
be  easy;  I  might  take  the  expressions  which 
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sufficiently  prolonged.  If  I  may  refei^^ 
and  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the  inquiij 
made  by  tne  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
I  may  do  so  without  exposing  myself  to  a 
charge  of  arrogance — if  I  may  refer  to 
what  I  said  or  did  in  this  House  with  te- 
gard  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered by  every  Member  of  this  House  that 
more  than  two  years  ago — I  think  aboat 
three  years  ago — I  said  that  so  far  as  the 
question  of  protection  was  concerned,  I 
should,  after  the  expressions  of  opinioa  by 
the  House — after  it  had,  by  very  large 
majorities,  negatived  Motions  made  on  our 


the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  quoted,        ^ , ^ w— «««^„„u* 

and  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  the  best  of '  side — I  should  no  longer  attempt  to  raise 
my  ability  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  policy   the  question.  From  that  time  I  mtrt)diieed 
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my  ability 

which  I  recommended  on  the  evening  when 
I  made  that  speech.  But  if  the  House 
will  permit  me,  I  will  not  narrow  my  ob- 
servations to  that  issue.  I  wish  to  express 
fairly,  frankly,  and  without  reserve,  the 
opinions  which  I  entertain  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has   brought    under  our  notice.      I 


proposals  such  as  those  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  referred  to, 
which  were  totally  independent  of  that 
abstract  principle  of  protection  on  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  re- 
lated, and  which  showed  it  was  my  opinion 
also  that  the  question  of  protection,  as  an 
abstract  question,  could  no  longer  be  con- 


think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  House  sidered  in  this  House,  and  that  it  must  be 
should  consider  the  position  of  the  Govern- ;  settled  when  an  appeal  to  the  conntrr 
mont,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  ;  would  allow  one  of  those  conclusive  decla- 
the  Gentlemen  who  are  at  present  sitting  ',  rations  of  opinion  which,  in  England  ffene- 
on  these  benches  have  aoooded  to  office,  j  rally,  terminate  long  controversies.  Bot 
1  think  that  is  an  element  for  our  consid- 1  the  question  being  in  that  state  then 
erntion  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  i  occurs,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  a  con- !  change  of  Government.  If  that  chanrn 
troversy  has  raged  in  this  country  as  to  ;  had  been  effected  by  our  calling  for  the 
the  policy  or  the  impolicy  of  that  impor-   opinion  of  Parliament  on  the  condition  of 

tant  measure :    and  various    efforts  were   the  agricultural  interest,  for  example if 

made,  at  various  times,  to  mitigate  the  the  late  Administration  had  been  defeated 
eonsequonoes  of  that  repeal,  or  to  induce  on  a  Motion  asserting  the  expediency  of 
Parliamont  to  express  its  condemnation  of  immediately  recurring  to  the  principles  of 
the  etfocts  which  it  was  producing.  During  a  protective  policy — if  a  Motion  of  that 
that  prolonged  controversy,  no  doubt,  the  kind  had  been  sanctioned  bv  the  House  of 
tone  and  tactics  of  those  who  opposed  the    Commons,  and  a  change  of  Government 

measure  and    deplored    its    consequences   had  consequently  occurred I  admit  that 

would  naturally  vary.  At  last  the  ques-  tiiere  would  then  be  some  ground  for  say 
tion  had  arrived  at  this  point.  The  present  ing  that  the  necessary  steps  should  at  once 
PaHiament,  which  had  been  elected  in  be  taken  by  us,  if  it  were  in  our  power  to 
Iv'^^ 7— elected  after  the  repeal,  but  at  a  take  them,"  for  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
period  when  the  conset]uences  of  that  repeal  the  country.  1  admit  that  we  might  then 
had  not  been  felt  by  the  class  who  were  ne-  be  called  'upon  immediately  to  announee 
cessarily  its  victims— the  years  of  that  Par-  the  policy  which  we  were  prepared  to  nio- 
liAment  having  rv^Ued  on,  the  natural  term  pose.  But  I  ask  the  House  was  that  Uie 
of  its  duration  loomed  in  the  distance,  and  case  ?  Why  are  we  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  present  the  table  toadopt  a  different  policv  from 
Government,  who  has  been  so  freely  re-  that  we  had  asserted  and  recommended  on 
forrod  to  to-night,  hiid  himself  announccil  the  other  side  ?  I  think  it  is  certainly  not 
\h:Vy.  after  various  etforts  he  had  made  in  only  open  to  us,  but  I  think  it  is  now  our 
rder  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  that  duty,  to  adhere  here  to  that  principle  whidi 
'lioy— he  looked  to  a  new  Parliament,  to  after  due  experience  and  reflection  we  had 
:i  appeal  to  the  community  at  lar;:e.  to  while  in  opposition  adopted  for  the  rule  of 
eoiile  the  contest,  which,  as  a  Pariia-  our  conduct — that  we  should  not  call  on 
n:eiuary  controversy,  had,  he  tiiought,  been  this  present  Parliament  in  any  way  tt 
The  ChanctUor  of  the  Exchtquir, 
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alter  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country. 
1  put  it  with  confidence  to  all  candid  men, 
whether  there  is  not  a  clear  distinction 
hetween  a  party  obtaining  power  by  the 
profession  of  what  we,  in  common  parlance, 
call  a  protective  policy,  suddenly  finding 
themselves  in  ofiice,  and  a  party  which  as 
an  opposition  had  deprecated  the  discussion 
of  that  policy,  however  they  may  have  felt 
that  the  time  might  come  when  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
policy  contrary  to  that  which  in  times  past 
it  had  produced  ?  I  am  asking  the  House 
now  to  go  no  further  than  to  acknowledge 
that  which  every  candid  man  would  say  is 
a  fair  position.  That  being  the  case,  1 
think  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
instant  a  change  of  Government  takes 
place,  we  should  be  called  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  announce  the  mea- 
sures which  we  think  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  next  Parliament.  But  I 
will  not  take  advantage  of  what  may 
be  considered  a  very  limited  and  par- 
tial view  of  our  condition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  fullest  discussion 
of  what  may  be  our  future  policy.  I 
will  answer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman without  any  reserve  whatever.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that  our 
not  announcing  at  this  moment  in  detail 
the  measures  which  we  think  necessary, 
occasions  great  distrust  and  great  anxiety 
in  this  country.  But,  surely,  it  does  not 
create  greater  uncertainty  than  the  policy 
of  the  Opposition  before  the  late  change 
of  Government  must  have  created.  There 
was  a  powerful  party  in  opposition  which 
told  you  that  until  the  question  was  put 
fully  and  fairly  to  the  country,  they  would 
never  be  satisfied;  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which 
told  you  that  until  there  was  a  verdict 
given  at  a  general  election  thej'  would  not 
be  content;  and,  therefore,  the  question 
was  then  unsettled.  There  was  the  same 
uncertainty  which  now  prevails — if  that 
uncertainty  be  an  evil — which  I  doubt,  be- 
cause we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  in  a 
country  like  this,  no  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion can  be  satisfactory  until  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  convinced  that  it 
is  a  just  and  conciliatory  one.  Why,  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  rather  tends, 
in  fact,  to  decrease  the  uncertainty,  be- 
cause it  must  hasten  that  verdict  for  which 
we  have  all  so  long  looked.  If  we  had 
remained  in  opposition  it  might  have  been 
postponed  for  a  much  longer  period  than  it 
will  be  in  all  probability  after  the  change 
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of  Government;  so  that  that  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  entirely 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  wants  us  to  tell  him  whether  in 
another  Parliament  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  propose  a  fixed  duty  according  to  his 
own  figures — a  fixed  duty  of  5s,  on  corn. 
That  is  the  question.  [Cries  of  *'  Hear, 
hear!"  and  **  No,  no!  "]  If  that  is  not 
the  question,  then  I  wish  to  know  what 
the  question  really  is  ? 

Mr.  VILLIERS  said,  that  what  he 
wished  to  know  was,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  introduce  any  scheme  of 
commercial  or  fiscal  legislation  before  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  order  that  the 
principle  of  protection  and  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  on  corn  might  be  submitted  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  electors  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary paraphrase  of  what  I  had  more 
simply  and  rudely  stated.  I  must  now  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
believe — and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  also  the 
belief  of  my  Colleagues — that  a  very  great 
injustice  was  done  to  the  agricultural  and 
other  interests  by  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  1846,  and  subsequently  in  1847, 
1848,  and  1849;  and  we  are  extremely 
desirous  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  that  that  injustice  should  be 
redressed.  We  think  that  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  I  take  that  interest  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  which  has  been  the 
most  prominent  in  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  not 
merely  because  I  wish  to  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  it  alone.  We  think  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  consider  the  condition  of  that  in- 
terest, and  to  propose  those  measures  which 
in  our  opinion  are  the  best  calculated  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  under  which  it  sufters. 
But  we  are  not  pledged  to  any  specific  mea- 
sure. I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  arro- 
gance to  say,  that  in  a  new  Parliament  we 
are  bound  as  a  specific  means  of  redress  to 
propose  the  measure  indicated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman — namely,  a  5s, 
fixed  duty  on  wheat.  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
— sharing  as  I  do  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  as  to  the  little  ef- 
fect which  such  a  measure  would  have  in 
raising  prices — I  am  not  at  all  clear  that 
that  is  by  any  means  the  measure  which 
we  might  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend. 

2  M 
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But  I  say  frankly  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  that,  in  considering  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  this  country,  I  do  not,  and 
I  will  not,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  any 
popularity  or  of  evading  any  hlustering — 
I  will  not  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  a  duty 
such  as  he  has  described  is  one  which  no 
Minister  under  any  circumstances  ought  to 
propose.  I  think,  however,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  agitation — 
not  their  present  agitation,  for  that  I  be- 
lieve is  very  harmless,  but  their  past  agi- 
tation— that  they  have  succeeded  in  invest- 
ing a  very  simple  fiscal  proposition  with 
such  an  amount  of  prejudice,  that,  although 
I  might  consider  such  a  proposition  a  just 
one,  I  might  not  think  it  expedient  or 
politic  to  propose  it.  I  know  there  is  a 
very  great  desire  among  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  benches  opposite  that  there  should 
he  a  proposal  for  a  fixed  duty  on  corn. 
But  I  regret,  for  their  sakes,  that  I  cannot 
promise  to  make  any  proposal  of  the  kind. 
What  I  intend  to  do,  with  the  assistance 
and  consent  of  my  Colleagues,  is  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  agricultural  interest; 
while  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of 
considering  what  may  be  the  best  means 
by  which  that  great  object  can  be  attained. 
I  think  that  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
judice with  which  this  proposal  of  a  fixed 
duty  upon  corn,  such  as  the  hon.  and  lear- 
ned Gentleman  has  referred  to,  has  been 
invested —  I  think  that  the  consequence  of 
that  prejudice  is,  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise for  any  Minister  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal before  the  verdict  of  the  country  has 
been  pronounced  against  it.  That  verdict 
will,  in  all  probability,  ho  speedily  given; 
and  that  question  will  then  be  decided. 
But  the  question  of  a  just  redress  for 
the  grievances  of  any  interest  in  this 
country  will  not  be  settled  by  a  verdict 
of  that  nature.  That  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  Government  to  consider;  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  propose  those  measures 
which  they  conscientiously  believe  will 
best  attain  the  object  which  they  frankly 
announce  it  is  their  intention  to  accom- 
plish. I  hope  1  have  answered  the  inquiry 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  correct 
me — I  understood  him  to  say  that  his 
main  inquiry  of  the  Government  was, 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  propose 
any  fiscal  arrangement  affecting  our  com- 
mercial system  before  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, so  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
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might  be  taken  upon  that  subject ;  and  I 
thought  I  had  answered  that  question 
fairly,  by  stating  that  that  was  not  their 
intention.  I  am,  therefore,  totally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  that  derisive  cheer  bj 
which  I  was  met.  I  went  even  further— 
I  assumed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  know  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the 
subject  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  wheat 
either  in  this  or  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  I  was  not  bound,  I  believe, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's inquiry  to  have  expressed  myself 
with  the  frankness  I  did ;  but  I  also  at- 
tempted to  make  known  to  him  our  opinions 
on  that  question,  and  I  told  him  that  nei- 
ther in  this  nor  in  the  next  Parliament  did 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  make  any  such  proposition 
as  that  to  which  he  has  referred.  And 
now,  I  ask  whether  I  have  not  fairly 
answered  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man? Under  these  circumettances  I  am 
totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  derisive 
cheer  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  which 
I  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  my 
answer  to  the  inquiry  was  more  satis- 
factory than  agreeable.  I  have  also  told 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  we 
do  feci  ourselves  bound  to  afford  a  just 
redress  for  the  grievances  under  which  a 
great  productive  interest — the  agricultural 
interest — suffers,  and  that  we  would  con- 
sider, if  we  had  an  opportunity  in  a  new 
Parliament,  the  means  which  we  might 
think  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
end  we  desired.  1  have  now  recapitulated 
my  answers  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  whatever  as  to  their 
purport  or  meaning.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Government  are  placed  in  some  diffi- 
culties; but  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  those 
difficulties  were  not  of  our  seeking,  so  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  them  when  they  have 
arrived.  I  am  told,  although  I  know  not 
on  what  authority,  that  there  has  been,  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Government,  an  ad 
misericordiam  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  it;  I 
have  not  shared  in  it;  I  have  not  sanc- 
tioned it;  I  have  not  asked,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  any  of  my  Colleagues  have 
asked  for  fair  play.  Let  the  play  be  fair 
or  foul,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  encounter 
it.  What  I  ask  for  is  not  fair  play  for 
the  Government,  but  fair  play  for  the 
country.  It  is  our  intention  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country  to  the  best  of 
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our  ability,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
by  which  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded.    There  are,  as  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  know,  measures  of  an  ex- 
igency which  cannot  be  neglected.     In 
our  opinion  there  are  also  some  measures 
not  of  80  formal  a  character,  but  of  a  not 
less    important   nature,    which   we   think 
ought  to  be  passed.     But  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  suppose  that  so  far  as  we 
are  personally  concerned,  we  have   any 
wish  unnecessarily  to  prolong  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  I  can  assure  them  that 
they  indulge  in  a  great  delusion.     I  will 
mention,   if  the   House   will   permit  me, 
some  measures  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
introduced  without  delay.     I  do  not  allude 
merely  to  those  votes  for  the  public  service 
which  every  Member  will,  I  am  sure,  join 
in   granting   to   us,    neither  d^   I   allude 
merely  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which  nobody, 
I   believe,   yet — although   I   have   heard 
some  strange  rumours  upon  the  subject — 
is   prepared    to   oppose.      But   there   are 
three  other  measures,  with  regard  to  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  great- 
est efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  their 
speedy  passing.     Those  three  measures  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  earnestly  to  press 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.     One  of 
them  is  the  disfranchisement   of  St.  Al- 
bans, which  has   already  been  taken  up 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretar}'  of 
State  (Mr.  Walpole).     In  connexion  with 
that  measure,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  what  are  their 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  four  forfeited  seats  which  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  if  that  Bill  should  re-  [ 
eeive  the  sanction  of  the  House.     That  is 
a  subject,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
importance;  it  is,   I   think,  highly  expe- 
dient that  before  parliament  is  dissolved, 
the  number  of  seats  should  be  completed; 
and  I  trust  that  the  proposal  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  make  upon  that 
subject  will  receive  the  general  support  of 
the  House.     The  next  question,  which   I 
think  is  also  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
is  the  question  of  Chancery  reform.     I  do 
think  it  is  possible,  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  question  is  now  placed  before 
us,  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
issue  with  much  greater  speed  than  has 
usually  attended   questions   of   the   kind. 
There  is  on   the   table  of   the  House  a 
Report  of  a  Commission  with  which  hon. 
Qeotlemen  are  familiar.     I  may  state  that 


the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not  found<^al- 
though,  of  course,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
give  credit  to  our  predecessors  for  intend- 
ing to  act  on  that  Report  in  the  same  un- 
reserved manner  in  which  we  intend  to  act 
on  it  ourselves — but  I  am  still  bound  to 
say,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  un- 
founded imputation  of  delay  brought  against 
us  on  the  subject,  that  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  has  found   no  Bill   upon  that 
subject  prepared  by  the  late  Government* 
and  we  have,  therefore,  found  nothing  to 
expedite  us  in  that  matter;  but  notwith- 
standing that,   the   Lord  Chancellor  has 
drawn  up  the  heads  of  a  Bill,  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  for  drawing  the  Bill 
itself.     It  will  be  introduced  into  the  other 
House    of    Parliament — an    arrangement 
which  will  facilitate  public  business,  be- 
cause we  can  be   proceeding  with  other 
measures  in  this  House  at  the  same  time. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  that  great  measure 
of  Chancery  reform  will   be   successfully 
prosecuted  in  the  present  Session.     I  be- 
lieve it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  measure  will  proceed  un- 
reservedly on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners.     There  is  a  third  measure 
which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  on 
the  earliest  possible  day  which  the  state  of 
public  business  will  allow  us  to  do;  and 
that  is,  a  measure  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  country.     These  are  three  measures 
which  we  think,   whatever  may  be  their 
fate  in  this  Parliament,  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted  speedily  and   immediately  for   its 
consideration;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  them  into  effect.     I  should 
now  sit  down  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
a  duty  to  perform  to  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters.    The  Opposition  has  very  frankly 
inquired  what  are  the  principles  on  which 
the    present   Administration    is   formed? 
But  there  is  a  subject  scarcely  second  in 
interest  to  that  in  this  country,  and  that 
is,  the  principles  on  which  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  is  formed.     I  hope,  therefore, 
I  may  be   permitted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making   that   inquiry.     I   have 
been  somewhat  surprised  on  reading  what 
I  am  informed  is  an  authoritative  state- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  noble  Lord 
the    Member    for    London    (Lord    John 
Russell),  within  a  fortnight  of  resigning 
the  government  of  the  country,  from  an 
avowed  inability  to  carry  it  on — within  a 
fortnight  of  having  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  solemn  and  mature 
decision  of  his  own  Cabinet  that  a  disso- 
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lution  of  Parliament  was  not  expedient — 
within  a  fortnight  of  having  recommended 
that  our  gracious  Sovereign  should  send 
for  that  nobleman  who  is  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs — ^the  noble  Lord  has  felt  it  his 
imperative  duty  to  reconstruct  a  new  Op- 
position, the  object  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
can    collect    it    from    this     authoritative 
statement,   is    to    force    Lord    Derby   to 
do   that   which   the    noble   Lord   himself 
announced   it  as  the  opinion  of  his  Ca- 
binet  that  it  was   not   expedient   to   do. 
No  doubt  the  noble  Lord  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the 
important  circumstances  which  on  such  a 
question  must  have  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  an  individual  responsible  for 
the  government  of  this  country  ;  no  doubt 
the  noble  Lord  thought  that  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  in  England 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  this  moment 
would  be  highly  inexpedient.     It  was  with 
this  conviction,  it  was  with  this  determina- 
tion, the  noble  Lord  resigned  the  reins  of 
power,  and  recommended  a  successor,  who, 
Rurclv,  the  noble  Lord  must  have  felt,  must 
have  been  equally  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  his  Sovereign  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  step.     But  if  I  am  to 
trust  the  authoritative  statement,  the  noble 
Lord  is  now  anxious  to  precipitate  a  mea- 
sure which  within  the  last  fortnight   he 
himself  so  strongly  deprecated.     I  have  a 
right,  therefore — and  especially  after  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  myself  been  chal- 
lenged— I  have  a  right,   on   the  part  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  to  ask  what  are  the  principles  on 
which  this  new  Opposition  is  to  be  formed  ? 
— an  Opposition  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
constructed,  mark  you,  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  James  Graham),  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden).  If  such  unbounded  confidence  ex- 
ists between  these  three  eminent  men,  how 
much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  this  confi- 
dence was  not  manifested  before  the  noble 
Lord  retired  from  office — before  the  noble 
Lord  felt  it  imperative  on  him  to  relinquish 
the  guidance  of  the  councils  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty.    I  wish  to  know  on  what  principle 
this  now  Opposition  is  founded — this  new 
Opposition,  headed  by  the  noble  Lord — I 
acknowledge,  and  we  all  acknowledge,  an 
able  and  a  fitting  leader — with  two  such 
puissant  lieutenants  and  counsellors  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding.      Is   the 
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principle  on  which  the  new  Opposition  is 
founded,  the  principle  of  Papal  supremacy 
or  of  Protestant  ascendancy?     Is  it  the 
principle  of  national  defence  or  of  per- 
petual peace  ?   Is  it  the  principle  of  house- 
hold suffrage  or  of  electoral  groups  ?    Is  it 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that  free 
trade  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
States,  or  is  it  a  principle  framed  in  de- 
ference to  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  that  free  trade  is 
a  great  exaggeration  ?  These  are  questions 
which  I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  ask,  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  as  frankly  answered 
as  the  questions  which  have  been  pressed 
on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.     I  know  that 
the  prospect  which  we,  as  a  Ministry,  may 
have   in   the   present   Parliament  mainly 
depends  on  our  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  our  opponents.     Sir,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  came  into 
office,  I  must  say  I  was  not  prepared,  nor 
did  I   expect,  that  within  a  fortnight  of 
that  time  I  should  find  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell)  the  prime 
mover  of  the  difficulties  now  being  raised 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government.     But 
great  as  the  difficulties  we  may  have  to 
encounter  may  be,  I  confess  myself  I  do 
not  despair ;  I  have  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  good  temper  even  of  the  existing 
Parliament.    If  I  have  miscalculated  these 
qualities,  I  will  still  hold  my  trust  in  the 
sympathy  and  the  support  of  the  country ; 
convinced  that  they  will  support  the  pre- 
sent Government  in  their  attempt  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  in  their 
resolution  to  baffle  the  manoeuvres  of  fac- 
tion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Speaker, 
when,  some  three  weeks  ago,  I  quitted 
office,  I  stated  the  fact  of  our  resignation 
to  this  House  in  very  few  words;  but  at 
the  same  time  indicating  the  reasons  why 
we  had  resigned,  and  indicating,  I  think 
very  clearly,  the  course  which  in  future  I 
meant  to  pursue;  but.  Sir,  that  course 
has  been  so  misrepresented  in  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made,  and  in  the  addresses 
that  have  been  printed  to  electors,  that  I 
feel  myself  bound  on  this  occasion  to  enter 
somewhat  more  fully  into  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  which  we  resigned,  and  of 
the  course  we  had  pursued  in  the  Govern- 
ment; nor  will  I  refuse  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, if  it  is  not  already  explicit  enough,  a 
statement  of  the  course  which  I  mean  to 
pursue  as  an  independent  Member  of  Par- 
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liament.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  say 
that  the  plea  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  put  forward — which  the  Earl  of 
Derby  put  forward  more  moderately — but 
which  has  been  exaggerated  at  last  into  a 
most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  state- 
ment, is  one  which  I  certainly  have  been 
surprised  to  hear.  The  statement  is,  that 
the  present  Government  have  only  accepted 
office  because  the  Queen  was  without  a 
Government,  and  that  they  could  not  leave 
Her  Majesty  without  servants  to  conduct 
the  public  business  of  the  country.  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  for  years 
they  have  been  endeavouring  to  supplant 
the  late  Government;  that  they  have  been 
almost  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means,  and 
that  they  omitted  no  opportunity  by  which 
they  could  place  themselves  in  the  situ- 
ations they  now  hold;  and  be  it  remarked 
that  they  did  not  satisfy  themselves,  as 
formerly,  with  making  direct  Motions  in 
this  House  by  Members  of  their  own  party, 
by  which  they  could  obtain  fairly  the  sense 
of  this  House  as  to  a  great  public  question 
—and  a  great  public  question  I  will  admit 
it  to  be,  whether  in  the  first  place  the 
Acts  which  established  free  trade  were 
wise  and  politic  Acts,  and  in  the  next 
place  whether  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect  cruelly  and  unjustly;  but  I  cannot, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  right 
of  any  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
to  oppose  the  Government  on  that  ground 
— ^but  they  took  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity, of  any  occasion  in  which  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  differed  with 
the  Government,  to  come  down  and  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  in  this  way  that,  without 
agreeing  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  totally  disagreeing  with 
him  when  he  said  he  wished  for  a  per- 
petual income  tax,  and  to  lay  the  ground 
for  the  remission  of  the  income  tax,  they 
came  down  to  this  House  to  support  him 
in  order  to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day.  What  was  their  course 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion ?  Did  they  refrain  from  any  attack 
on  the  Government  ?  Did  they  confine 
themselves  to  weapons  of  legitimate  war- 
fare ?  Did  they  not  use  poisoned  arrows 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ?  Had  they  not  a 
Motion  of  which  they  had  given  notice  for 
the  very  next  week,  which  was  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  ? 
And,  after  this,  can  they  pretend  they 
were  surprised  when  they  were  asked  to 


take  office,  or  that  they  were  asked  to  take 
office  on  any  other  ground  but  because 
they  had  made  a  successful  opposition  to 
the  Government.  Upon  the  very  occasion 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  refused  to 
the  Government  of  the  day  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  with  respect  to  the  Militia — as 
upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose — they  came  down,  without  any 
regard  to  the  subject,  without  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  it — [**No,  no!"] — I  believe 
myself  without  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
that  subject,  and  they  took  the  unusual 
course  of  refusing  to  the  Minister  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  with  respect  to  the  Militia. 
I  own  I  am  surprised  that,  after  that 
course,  they  should  make  an  allegation 
that  they  only  accepted  office  because  the 
Queen  was  left  without'  a  Government. 
Upon  that  very  night  they  took  pains  to 
collect  Members  in  order  to  defeat  Minis- 
ters; and  they  were  most  active  in  collect- 
ing Members  for  that  purpose.  Well,  Sir, 
what  I  felt  on  that  subject  was  this :  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
important  questions  that  relate  to  foreign 
affairs,  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  this  country,  and  to  all 
questions  with  respect  to  the  revenue 
and  other  departments  of  the  country 
that  are  of  importance ;  but  I  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  if  I  were  to 
be  liable  to  those  continual  attacks  in  this 
House,  and  if  the  Government  was  to  be 
degraded  by  those  occasional  defeats  which 
must  follow  from  the  course  adopted  to 
take  the  House  by  surprise — I  felt,  I  say, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  that 
due  attention  to  subjects  of  great  concern 
to  the  public  which  it  was  my  duty  to  give. 
I  felt,  thercfore,  if  I  were  not  driven  out 
of  office,  I  should  be  worried  out  of  it  by 
Gentlemen  in  opposition;  and  then,  indeed, 
after  all  this  conduct,  to  come  forward  and 
say  they  only  accepted  office  because  the 
Queen  was  without  a  Government,  I  own 
does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  false  pretence, 
because  their  Parliamentary  position  was 
a  perfectly  constitutional  one^  They  had 
only  to  say  the  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  injurious  to  the  country,  and 
that  they  wished  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  that  course;  and,  foi*  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  objection  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  if  that  policy  was  Considered 
injurious  to  the  country,  fairly  occupying 
the  places  they  do;  and  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ez« 
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chequer  is  fully  entitled  to  the  eminence 
he  now  enjoys,  for  the  great  talents  he  has 
displayed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  business  of  his  party  in  this 
House.  But  with  respect  to  the  position 
in  which  I  now  stand — and  I  must  say, 
also,  the  position  in  which  I  stood  when  I 
quitted  office — it  has  been  entirely  altered 
in  consequence  of  the  speech  said  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  27th  of  February  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  I  have  here  a  pam- 
phlet which  purports  to  be  a  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  did  deliver  a  speech  of 
that  nature.  Now,  in  what  position  does 
that  speech  place  the  Government,  and  in 
what  position  does  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man place  them  now  ?  The  Prime  Min- 
ister says,  '*  I  cannot  propose  measures  to 
the  present  Parliament,  because  I  should 
be  in  a  minority. ''  That  is  not  an  un- 
usual position ;  but  Ministers  who  have 
said  that  have  usually  said,  *'  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  propose  those  measures 
with  any  prospect  of  success  in  the  present 
Parliament.  I  must  advise  the  Crown  to 
call  another  Parliament,  and  to  that  Par- 
liament I  must  submit  the  measures  I 
think  right  for  the  country."  But  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to-night,  is  this,  **  We 
are  in  a  minority;  we  mean  to  conduct  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  with  that 
minority;  wo  mean  to  go  through  the 
Session;  and  when  the  Session  is  over,  we 
mean  to  exercise  our  own  discretion  whe- 
ther we  shall  dissolve  Parliament  or  not :  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  dissolved  in  December, 
and  then  we  shall  propound  the  measures  we 
think  necessary.'  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  this,  I  must  ask  if  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional in  me,  as  I  thought  it  would  have 
been,  to  have  held  ofEce  with  an  uncertain 
majority,  can  it  be  constitutional  in  them 
to  hold  office  declaring  themselves  in  a 
minority  ?  It  appears  to  me,  1  own,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  precedent,  that 
there  can  bo  no  constitutional  precedent, 
for  such  conduct  as  this;  and,  then,  all 
matters  of  a  party  or  controversial  na- 
ture are  to  be  laid  aside.  We  are  to  be 
allowed  to  discuss  the  Bill  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  St.  Albans,  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Ilome  Department  introduced,  and  which 
the  present  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  has  continued,  and 
upon  which,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  there 
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I  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion;  fend  we 
are  to  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  measure 
with  respect  to  Chancery  Reform — a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  late  Government 
adopted  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and 
upon  which  they  had  directed  a  gentleman 
competent  for  the  purpose  to  prepare  and 
draw  up  a  measure  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament. And  again  upon  that,  therefore* 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion; 
but  upon  that  question  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  interested,  upon  which  mj  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  C.  Villiers)  put  his  legitimate  ques- 
tion ;  that  question — what  is  to  be  the 
price  of  food  of  the  people — that  question* 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  fixed  duty  laid  on 
com — a  tax  of  which,  by  the  researches  of 
all  scientific  men,  5-6ths  will  be  paid  to 
the  landlords  and  only  l-6th  to  the  Exche- 
quer— if  we  ask  anything  about  it,  we  are 
to  be  told  that  next  February  we  shall 
learn  something  about  it,  but  at  present 
our  mouths  must  be  closed,  and  we  must 
not  presume  to  put  such  a  question.  In 
the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  our  colo- 
nial interests,  our  navigation  and  shipping 
interests — all  these  matters  are  to  be  sus- 
pended till  next  February,  and  then  the 
country  is  to  be  asked  some  question  on 
which  we  scarcely  get  a  hint  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  repeated,  three  or  four  times, 
that  he  would  frankly  and  fairly  answer 
the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C. 
Villiers);  but,  assuring  us  of  his  frankness 
and  fairness,  he  constantly  disappointed  it, 
and  refused  to  give  any  answer  to  the 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend — very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  from  his  speech  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  which  a  fixed  duty  was  pro- 
mised to  the  agricultural  party,  at  least  so 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  reported  to 
have  said;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  **  we  do  not  preclude  ourselves  from 
proposing  a  fixed  dutv  on  com." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: No.  no! 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Well,  then, 
the  report  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
is  erroneous.  Does  he  now  say  he  did  not 
recommend  it  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  said  that  a  fixed  duty  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  and  other 
political  economists. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  know  that; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man quoted  that  part  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
book  in  which  he  said  that  the  time  was 
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past  for  that,  and  that  noUiing  could  he 
more   unconstitutional   than   such   a  pro- 
position at  the  present  day.     That  part  of 
Mr.   M'CuUoch  s  opinion  was   sunk  ;  hut 
the  other  part,  as  I  thought,  and  read  in 
three  or  four  different  reports,  in  three  or 
four  different  newspapers,  seemed   to  he 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
as  I  read  it,  he  said,  '*  That  is  the  easiest 
way  of  giving  relief  to  the  agriculturists, 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  propose  it ;   but  if 
that  mode  fails,  we  shall  propose  a  mode 
more  costly  and  expensive.  '     But  now  it 
appears  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  involved 
in  this  mystery — that  we  are  to  sit  here 
discussing  Chancery  Reform  and  sanitary 
measures  until  the  usual  time  for  ending 
the  Session,  and  then  we  are  to  he  pro- 
rogued ;    and   some   time   in    September, 
when   the   registrations   have   been    duly 
looked  into,  and  the  benefit  from  the  al- 
teration in  the  elections  ascertained,  then 
Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  every 
agricultural  Member  is  to  be  set  at  liberty  to 
go. to  his  constituents  and  say,   **  I  am  for 
protection,  and  if  you  support  me  we  shall 
have  from  the  Government  protective  du- 
ties;'* and  every  Member  of  a  town  con- 
stituency will  be  at  liberty  to  say,   **  The 
Government  have,  in  fact,  given  up  pro- 
tection ;    they  do  not  like  to  say  it  at  pre- 
sent ;    until  the  new  Parliament  is  assem- 
bled they  will  not  bind  their  agricultural 
friends,  but  we  shall  find  that  the  Free- 
traders in  Parliament  are  the  great  ma- 
jority,   and   the   Prime    Minister   of    the 
Crown  will  be  as  good  a  Free-trader  as 
any  other  Member  of  Parliament;"  and 
this,  Sir,  is  put  upon  the  House  under  the 
pretence  of  constitutional  government.     I 
verily  believe  there  never  was  such  a  delu* 
sion  attempted  to  be  practised  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  least  of  all  upon  such  a  people  as 
the  people  of  England.     I  am  told  this  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people  of  England.     Upon  this  subject 
the  whole  community  is  intelligent.     It  is 
a  question  which  now  every  one  under- 
stands.     Ten  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  dissolution  in  1841,  it  was  not  under- 
stood; but  the  whole  people  of  the  country 
understand  it  now.      They  know  what  it 
means — they  know  it  means  the  addition 
of  something — whatever  it  may  be — Id,, 
^d,,  Jdf.— or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
price  of  their  loaf — and  that  that  tax  is 
to  go  in  the  main  part  to  the  landlords  of 
this   country.      That  is  perfectly  under- 
stood.     It  requires  no  greater  intelligence 
than  all  the   labourers   of    this  country 


possess.     They  do  understand  it;  and  they 
require  to  know,  and  the  community  at 
large  requires  to  know,  whether  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  impose  that  tax  or 
to  abandon  it.      But  to  that  plain  question 
we  can  obtain  no  answer.     We  are  to  bo 
left  entirelv  in  the  dark.      And  then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  there  is  a 
change  in  the  opinion  I  held  when  I  was 
in  Her  Majesty's  Councils,  in  which  I  said 
I  would  not  advise  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament.       There    were    two    circum- 
stances at  that  time :  one  was,  that  if  we 
had  dissolved  Parliament  at  that  time  we 
should  have  been  liable  to  the  objection 
stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846 — that 
it  would  have  been  using  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown— it  would  have  been  so  under- 
stood and  represented — in  order  to  main- 
tain a  party  in  power,  and  that  that  was 
not  a  legitimate  use  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.     In  the  next  plade,  it  would 
have   been   dissolving   Parliament   before 
the  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
before  the  Mutiny  Bill,  had  passed  ;  and  in 
the  state  of  affairs   generally  I   did    not 
think  it  wise  to  advise  the  Crown  to  take 
such  a  step.     I  should  say  even  now,  after 
the  Mutiny  Bill  has  passed,  that  a  dissolu- 
tion would  be  accompanied  with  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  and  with  a  great  delay  of 
the  public  business;  but  if  Gentlemen  were 
so  exceedingly  anxious  the  public  business 
should  be  proceeded  with — if  they  were  so 
anxious  for  the   disfranchisement  of   St. 
Albans,  and  the  passing  of  Chancery  Re- 
form, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave 
the  late  Government  unmolested,  and  those 
measures  would  have  passed — they  might 
have  been   perfectly  secure  to  have  had 
those  measures  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  if  they  had  been  harmonious  and 
had  agreed  not  to  attack  Ministers.     But 
there  are  other  matters  to  which  I   am 
bound  to  allude,  because  the  whole  policy 
of  the  late  Government  with  respect   to 
these  matters  of  commercial   policy   has 
been  assailed,   and   one    Member  of  the 
Government  after  another  has  proclaimed 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters to  overturn  that  policy,  or  to  mitigate 
the  evils  which  they  assert  have   arisen 
from  it.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  calls  it, 
in  short,  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  which 
has  been  continued  by  us.     Now«  I  wish 
to  show  to  the  House  the  matters  in  which 
we  have  followed  up  that  policy,  and  that 
that  policy  has  produced  in  our  hands 
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gODcral  results  beneficial  to  the  countrj. 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  some  papers  which 
will  show  the  House  that,  with  regard  to 
those  particular  measures,  we  have  ob- 
tained results  which  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
when  we  left  office  there  was  a  surplus  re- 
venue of  about  2,700,000Z.;  and  the  sum 
applied  as  a  sinking  fund  in  the  course  of 
last  year  amounted  to  about  2,800,000/. 
So  much  for  revenue.  The  state  of  public 
credit  was  unusually  high,  and  the  taxes 
which  had  been  reduced  during  our  ad- 
ministration to  an  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
had  not  diminished  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country.  The  taxes,  in  particular, 
with  regard  to  one  branch  of  the  re- 
venue— namely,  the  Excise,  had  increased 
80  much  that,  after  taking  away  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  repeal  of  the  glass  duty, 
and  ours  of  the  brick  duty,  1,080,000/. 
of  revenue,  there  was  an  increase  of 
the  excise  of  last  year  over  the  excise  of 
184:4.  In  1844  the  excise  duty  was 
14,450,000/.;  in  1851  it  was  15,865,000/., 
showing  an  increase  of  1,415,000/.  in  only 
seven  years.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
export  of  manufactures  during  the  time 
we  were  in  office,  they  increased  from 
57,000,000/.  to  74,000,000/.,  implying  an 
increase  of  native  industry  and  capital,  and 
thereby  implying  just  the  contrary  of  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  again  stated 
— namely,  that  industry  and  capital  had 
diminished.  But  there  are  three  subjects 
particularly  which  show  the  fairness  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We 
proposed  an  alteration  in  the  duty  on 
Sugar,  by  which  those  duties  were  very 
much  reduced;  and  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption has  been  such  that,  whereas  in 
1845  the  sugar  imported  for  consumption 
was  244,000  tons,  in  1851  it  was  329,000 
tons.  With  regard  to  colonial  sugar,  the 
importation  ought,  according  to  the  sup- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  to  have  fallen  off 
considerably;  hut  the  imports,  which  in 
1845  were  244,000  tons,  were,  in  1851, 
281,000  tons,  being  an  increase  of  37,000 
tons.  We  also  made  some  alterations  with 
regard  to  timber,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  imports  from  1,307,000  loads 
in  1843,  to  2,037,000  loads  in  1851. 
Another  great  change  we  introduced  was 
the  change  with  respect  to  the  navigation 
laws,  and  we  have  found  that  there  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  indeed  in  the 
number  of  British  ships  since  that  change 
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was  made.  In  1848  the  tonnage  of  our 
shipping  was  4,052,000  tons ;  last  year  it 
was  4,200,000  tons.  In  1848  the  number 
of  seamen  employed  was  236,000;  last 
year  the  number  had  increased  to  240,000. 
Now  let  us  see  whether  any  such  dangers 
as  those  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol have  been  incurred  by  that  alteration. 
I  conceive  that  the  mischief  would  arise 
only  in  two  ways — either  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  British  shipping,  or  by  the  increase 
of  the  shipping  of  some  particular  foreign 
State,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  that 
foreign  State  a  dangerous  rival  to  this 
country.  Now,  neither  of  these  conse- 
quences has  occurred.  I  find,  on  looking 
over  the  number  of  ships,  that  18,205  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom  cleared 
out,  against  305  belonging  to  Russia, 
2,286  belonging  to  France,  and  946  be- 
longing to  the  United  States;  and  those 
are  the  onlv  Powers  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  rivals  to  us  with  regard 
to  navigation.  While,  however,  there  baa 
undoubtedly  been  an  immense  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  British  ships,  there  haa 
been  a  much  larger  increase,  taken  alto- 
gether, in  the  tonnoge  of  foreign  ships; 
but  that,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
proves  only  an  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom.  It  proves  that  persons  who  im- 
port into  this  country  raw  materials  for 
manufacture,  articles  of  food,  or  whatever 
else,  obtain  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  of 
freight,  and  with  greater  readiness,  than 
before  the  alteration  of  the  navigation 
laws.  Now,  what,  in  fact,  was  that  navi- 
gation law  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached,  and  which  even  Adam  Smith 
was  disposed  to  defend,  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  our  commercial  regulations? 
Any  one  who  looks  to  the  history  of  the 
Navigation  Act  will  see  that  it  was  an  act 
of  vengeance  against  the  States  of  Holland 
— that  it  was  an  act  of  political  rivalry,  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  States  of  Holland 
from  obtaining  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  being  enabled  to  be- 
come a  greater  naval  Power  than  England. 
Of  late  years,  then,  when  no  such  object 
was  attempted,  and  when  that  old  policy 
was  consequently  unnecessary,  it  was  fit  to 
repeal  the  navigation  laws,  and  by  that 
repeal  we  have  not  incurred  in  any  degree 
that  danger  against  which  Cromwell  thought 
it  necessary  to  guard.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  has 
truly  said  that  under  these  measures  the 
country  has  flourished  to  an  extent  that 
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was  before  unknown;  that  not  only  has 
there  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  ex- 
port of  manufactures,  that  not  only  has 
the  number  of  ships  enormously  increased, 
that  not  only  has  the  consumption  of  arti- 
cles of  food  increased  to  a  degree  that  no 
man  expected,  but  that  the  people  at  large 
have  been  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  welfare 
which  they  never  attained  before.  Now  it 
is,  as  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the 
present  Government  to  reverse  that  policy. 
That  is  stated  obscurely  and  mysteriously 
in  the  speeches  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet.  But  it  is  stated  clearly  and  deci- 
dedly by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  has  said  plainly 
— and  I  thank  him  for  the  announcement — 
that  it  is  the  Earl  of  Derby's  sincere  desire 
to  reverse  that  financial  and  commercial 
policy  which  has  been  so  injurious  to  native 
industry  and  capital  of  late  years.  Now, 
my  belief  is  just  the  reverse.  I  am  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  maintain  that  policy, 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  native  in- 
dustry and  to  native  capital.  I  therefore 
do  not  cloak  my  meaning  in  words  when  I 
say  that  I  mean  to  oppose  any  attempt  to 
reimpose  a  duty  on  corn,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  or  revenue.  That  is, 
at  least,  a  plain  declaration.  These  are 
words  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  I 
think,  with  the  present  Government  in 
power,  it  does  behove  us  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  clear  decision  upon  that 
subject.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  refuses,  as  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  refuse,  to  defer  to  the  decision  of 
the  present  Parliament,  as  one  that  was 
chosen  favourable  to  free  trade,  I  think  he 
is  bound  not  to  delay  until  next  February 
submitting  this  question  to  the  country. 
I  think  it  must  be  to  the  interest  of  all 
parties — the  interest  of  every  person  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  commerce — to  obtain  a 
solution  of  the  question.  I  think  it  is  like- 
wise the  interest  of  every  person  engaged 
in  agriculture.  I  said  many  years  ago, 
and  I  remember  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  declared 
himself  surprised  at  the  assertion,  that  I 
believed  protection  was  the  bane  of  agri-' 
culture.  I  think  we  have  had  proof  of 
the  truth  of  that  assertion  since.  I  did 
jlot  say  that  protection  was  injurious  to 
particular  farmers,  or  to  those  who  did  not 
well  cultivate  the  soil;  but  I  said  I  thought 
agriculture  in  general  was  injured  by  it; 
and  since  the  abolition  of  that  protection 
we  have  seen  greater  advances  made  in 
«Bca8ures  for  improving  the  agriculture  of 


the  country^  and  increasing  production, 
than  we  had  ever  seen  before.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is,  that  there  never  was  a  sys- 
tem introduced  which  tended  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country  than 
that  commercial  policy  which,  since  1842, 
has  been  placed  upon  our  Statute-book. 
It  is  a  commercial  policy  in  agreement 
with  all  the  deductions  of  science,  in 
agreement  with  all  the  aspirations  of  men 
derirous  to  see  a  free  intercourse  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  If  you  main- 
tain that  policy,  you  will  go  on  to  Nourish. 
But,  observe,  it  is  not  a  question  that  can 
be  constantly  suspended.  It  is  a  living 
and  active  principle;  and,  therefore,  last 
year,  although,  after  abolishing  the  win-' 
dow  tax  we  had  only  a  small  surplus  left, 
we  acted  upon  the  same  principle  upon 
which  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  abolished, 
and  upon  which  difi^erential  duties  had 
been  repealed,  and  we  repealed  the  diffe- 
rential duty  on  coffee,  and  very  much  re- 
duced that  upon  timber.  That  was  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  our  sense,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  before.  But  if  there  is 
a  surplus  of  revenue  this  year,  a  question 
may  arise  which  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
discuss — What  shall  be  the  disposal  of 
that  surplus  ?  Then,  if  we  say,  as  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  say,  *'  Continue  to  give 
activity  to  those  principles  which  you  have 
found  so  beneficial,''  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  may  say,  **  Oh !  but  we 
are  not  Ministers  for  that  purpose.  Ques- 
tions of  commerce — questions  of  trade — 
questions  of  finance — these  are  questions 
with  which  we  are  incompetent  to  deal. 
They  are  controversial  questions,  and  they 
must  be  suspended  till  next  year."  Why, 
I  ask  again,  is  this  the  interest  of  the 
country  ?  Can  it  be  the  interest  of  the 
country  that  you  shall  have  no  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
it  not  the  interest  of  every  one  that  you 
should  propose,  either  to  this  or  to  another 
Parliament,  such  measures  as  you  conceive 
necessary  for  redressing  the  evils  now  suf- 
fered by  the  landed  interest,  by  the  ship- 
ping interest,  and  by  the  colonial  interest? 
We  shall  then  have  an  opportunity,  in  vin- 
dication of  our  principle,  of  contending 
that  not  only  all  tht^t  has  been  done  ought 
to  be  maintained,  but  that  the  same  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  extended  and  carried  fur- 
ther. Entertaining  these  views,  I  have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  I 
believe  no  Minister  of  the  Crown  ever  stood 
in  the  position  in  which  he  stands*     I  be- 
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liere  that  do  Minister  of  the  Crown  erer  j  from  it,  and,  instead,  qnertioM  bad  been 
stood  in  the  position  of  sajing — "  I  have  j  asked,  to  which  qnestioBS  answen  as 
great  measures  in  contemplation — mea- !  distinct  as  the  circiiinstaiiees  of  the 
sures  which  will  reliere  the  landed  interest  time  would  permit  had  already  baea 
from  cruelty  and  injustice— which  will  re- ;  given  hj  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chaa- 
licre  the  colonial  interest  from  the  ruin  to  cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Looking  at 
which  it  is  fast  hastening — which  will  re-  j  what  had  been  said  bj  the  noUe  liord,  k 
iieve  the  shipping  interest  from  the  compe- !  could  not  be  said  that  anj  satialactey 
tition  under  which  it  is  now  suffering — but ;  answer  had  been  given  to  the  qneation  pat 
I  shall  not  submit  to  Parliament  those  ■  to  him  by  his  (Mr.  Herries')  right  lioa. 
measures.  I  will  not  call  a  new  Parliament .  Friend.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  aaked 
to  submit  those  measures  to  them,  but  I !  on  his  side  to  declare  what  was  to  be  Ae 
will  continue  to  govern  in  a  minority,  re-  -  conduct  and  policy  of  the  OppositkMi 
lying  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  existing  circumstances.  Had  the 
only  have  forbearance  towards  us,  but  that  •  Lord  informed  them  what  woold  be  Ae 
they  will  be  ready  to  injure  the  country  !  conduct  of  the  Oppoution  ?  He  b^eted 
for  our  behalf."  Why,  Sir,  th^  course  |  the  House  had  obtained  veiy  little  inftr- 
which  the  present  Ministry  pursue,  while  .  mation  from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lorip 
it  is  the  one  most  convenient  to  them- '  and  could  not  very  well  tell  what  was  t» 
selves,  is  the  one  most  inconvenient  to  the  '  be  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  Tbej 
country.  If  they  can  obtain  from  this '  had,  in  fact,  learned  nothing  from  dw 
time  tUl  February  next,  without  professing  noble  Lord's  speech,  but  that  he  wooii 
any  principles,  but  endeavouring  to  get  to-  oppose  any  attempt  to  reimpose  any  of 
gether,  by  one  means  or  another,  a  ma-  those  duties  which  had  been  renaored  aa* 
jority  for  the  next  Parliament,  undoubtedly  '  der  the  system  called  free  trade.  Was 
that  is  a  great  advantage  to  them ;  but  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Oppoaitisa 
the  whole  country  is,  in  the  meantime,  to  was  to  be  conducted  ?  The  eneet  diat 
be  kept  in  suspense.  No  merchant  is  to  had  been  produced  upon  the  confliedng 
know  whether  he  can  order  a  cargo  of  com  parties  opposite  by  the  change  that  had 
for  the  spring  of  next  year;  no  manufac-  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  nobb 
turer  can  know  whether  he  may  have  a  Lord,  was  not  inconsiderable.  For  mmm 
market  for  his  manufactured  goods;  no  time  past  the  business  of  the  conniiy  bad 
farmer  can  settle  with  his  landlord  the  been  conducted  by  the  late  Administralioa 
terms  upon  which  his  rent  is  to  be  fixed;  relying  upon  parties  with  whom  they  were 
all  this,  too,  for  the  convenience  alone  of  manifestly  greatly  at  variance  with  r^nd 
riglit  hon.  and  hon. Gentlemen  opposite,  in  to  the  principal  points  upon  whieh  their 
order  to  promote  whose  interests  we  are  to  policy  was  regulated.  They  were  by  theM 
sacrifice  all  the  great  and  permanent  in- '  parties  imperfectly  supported,  and  by  than 
terests  of  the  country.  ultimately  expelled  from  office.     The  b»> 

Mr.  berries  said,  after  having  lis-  ble  Lord  told  them  that  it  waa  owmg  t» 
teneJ  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  continued  pressure  of  oppooiUon — b 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  he  was  was  "  the  worrying*' of  that  oppontiott — 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  its  that  had  at  last  brought  them  beneath  die 
object.  For  what  purpose  had  that  de-  thrust  of  the  lance  of  the  late  Miniiltf 
bate  been  got  up  ?  For  what  purpose,  he  for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  whieh  thej  eol^ 
repeated  ?  Why,  it  could  not  be  forgotten  lapsed  at  once.  He  wanted  to  know  who 
that  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  irave  the  blow.  Certainly  not  the  boa. 
the  Whig  Administration,  a  somewhat  Gentlemen  who  sat  with  him  (Mr.  Herries) 
pompous  and  sententious  announcement  on  that  side  of  the  Hooae.  He  (Mn 
was  made  that  it  was  intended  to  submit  a  Herries)  had  more  than  once  had  frftcaintit 
Motion  which  would  bind  that  House  to  to  animadvert  upon  the  singnlar  apectade 
an  adherence  to  that  system  of  policy  of  a  Minister,  night  after  night,  attaded 
whieh  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  bp  those  upon  whom  he  entir^y  relied  he 
who  gave  the  notice  had  been  mainly  in-  the  maintenance  of  his  Government;  aadf 
■irumontal  in  establishing.  Now  he  ask-  no  doubt,  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
ed  why  did  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  then  support  from  an  united  party — ^for  that  wu 
mako  that  Motion  ?  Wlij  had  he  not  the  worrying  the  noble  Lord  had  expei^ 
tried  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com-  enced — that  the  noble  Lord  had  vltinialdy 
mona  on  the  question  which  he  had  so  yielded.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  rerj  fink 
boldly  announood  t    ^Vhy,  he  had  shrunk  effect  of  a  change  of  Ministiy  had  ' 
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an  assembly  at  the  noble  Lord's  residence^ 
of  the  proceedings  at  which  a  report  had 
been  published,  and  which  had  led  to  a 
new  combiDation  among  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.     It   was   stated  that  the 
pressure  which  had  been  put  upon  the 
noble  Lord  was  owing  to  the  basis  of  the 
operations  of  his  Administration  not  being 
being  sufficiently  broad;  and  a  declaration 
was  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  was 
not  so  broad  as  he  might  have  wished,  but 
that  circumstances  had  arisen  which  would 
enable  the  reconstruction  of  the  party,  and 
possibly  of  the  Government,  upon  a  broader 
baeis.    The  projected  alliance  was  of  course 
intended  to  be  with  the  portion  of  the 
House  who  advocate  those  extreme  views 
and  principles.     These  principles  had  been 
announced  at  the    last  meeting  of    the 
House,  and  they  were    told  what  they 
might  expect  from  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
extremity  of  that  factious  opposition,  for 
he  was  bound  to  call  it  that.     [''Hear, 
hear  I  "]     He  repeated  the  phrase,  and  he 
remembered  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
inquired  what   was   meant   by  **  factious 
opposition;"  and  the  answer  was,  *'Wait  till 
the  Whigs  are  out  of  office,  and  you  will 
know  what  'factious  opposition*  means.'* 
The  principles  on  which  the  new  opposition 
were  to  proceed,  were  the  ballot,  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  payment  of  Members  of 
Parliament.     He  thought  it  right  that  the 
House  and  the  country  should  know  what 
their  principles  were.     He  should  not  cer- 
tainly have  risen  were  it  not  that  he  had 
been  repeatedly  called  upon  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  who  had  moved 
nothing,  and  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
last  spoken;  and  having  been  challenged 
to  substantiate  the  statements  he  had  made 
in  another  place  at   his  recent   election, 
that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  upon  the  shipping  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  had  been  even  more 
disastrous   than   he    had   anticipated — he 
should  reply  to  these  challenges  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  he  should  rely  upon  the 
result  of  the   measure  from  the   returns 
that  were  presented  by  the  Government. 
He  should  put  his  statement  in  the  smal- 
lest possible  compass,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  more  clearly  understand  it, 
instead  of  encumbering  them  with  a  great 
number  of  figures.     He   had  maintained 
that  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  would  throw  a  large  portion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  foreigner.     It  had,  of 
eoilrse»  always  been    acknowledged  that 


they  would  not  maintain  these  Navigation 
Laws  without  having  to  pay  some  increased 
freight  for  their  goods;  that  if  they  ad* 
mitted  the  foreigner  to  carry  for  them  that 
which  they  had   previously  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  right  to  carry,  they  would  have 
lower  freights.     In  conducting  the  oppo-* 
sition — very  unworthily,  he  must  say — to 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  he  had  uniformly 
admitted   that  the  result  would  be  that 
they  would  have  cheaper  freights;  but  he 
contended  that,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
it  was  still  more  important  that  the  inte- 
rests of  their  commercial  marine  should  be 
protected.      Two  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  repeal  of  these  Navigation  Laws, 
and  in  the  first  year  after  the  repeal  they 
had  been  told  by  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  great  complacencyi 
that  there  were  91  ships  building  in  the 
port  of  Sunderland  in  1850,  whereas  there 
were  only  90  ships  building  in  the  year 
1849.     He    (Mr.    Herries)    had    already 
pointed  out    the  effect,   during  the  two 
years  just  elapsed,  as  regarded  British  and 
foreign  shipping,    although  he   ought   to 
premise  what   he  had  to  say  by  stating 
that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  that   the   traffic   inward 
was  to  be  relied  upon  rather  than  the  ton- 
nage outward;  but  he  had  been  met  by 
parties  saying,  **  That   will  not  do;    you 
have  no  right  to  say  that  the  inward  ton- 
nage is  a  better  foundation  for  your  calcu- 
lations.**    He  should  not,  therefore,  rely 
upon  it;  he  would  take  both  the  inward 
and  the  outward  tonnage,  and  give  them 
the  result  of  both,  and  it  would  be  found 
that  they  fully  verified  his  predictions  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  would 
prove  injurious  to  British  shipping.     The 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  inwards  in  1849 
was  4,390,000  tons  (he  would  not  state 
the  hundreds).     In  1851  the  tonnage  in- 
wards  was    4,388,000    tons,   showing  a 
trifling  diminution,    which   he  would  not 
rely  upon  if  it  stood  by  itself;  but  they 
must  remember  that  upon  a  comparison  of 
a  series  of  years,  in  all  of  them  there  had 
been  a  considerable  progressive  increase. 
In  that  year  there  had  been  no  increase, 
but  a  diminution.     Then  take  the  case  of 
foreign  shipping.      The   foreign   tonnage 
entered  inwards  in   the  year   1849  was 
1,681,0(X)  tons;  the  foreign  tonnage  en- 
tered inwards  in  1851  was  2,600,000  tons. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  British  shipping 
was  nothing,  but  rather  the  other  way; 
but   in    the   foreign    shipping  there   had 
been  an  increase  of  54  per  cent*     The 
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outward  tonnage  of  British  shipping  in 
1849  was  3,762,000— the  outward  ton- 
nage of  British  shipping  in  1851  was 
4,147,000  tons,  heing  an  increase  of 
384,000  tons.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  outwards.  The  tonnage  in  1 849  was 
1,656,000  tons;  and  in  1851  the  amount 
was  2,336,000  tons,  heing  an  augmenta- 
tion in  that  short  time  of  40  per  cent.  As 
regarded  the  whole  of  the  British  shipping, 
the  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards  was 
in  1849  8,152,000  tons,  and  in  1851 
8,535,000  tons,  heing  equal  to  an  increase 
of  ahout  4|  per  cent.  The  foreign  ship- 
ping amounted  in  the  whole  in  1849  to 
3,348,000  tons,  and  in  1851  to  4,936,000, 
heing  an  augmentation  of  1,588,000  tons. 
While  altogether,  outwards  and  inwards, 
the  British  shipping  had  increased  4f  per 
cent,  the  foreign  had  increased  no  less 
than  47  per  cent.  That  was  the  simple 
result  of  the  returns  that  had  heen  laid 
upon  the  tahle  of  that  House;  and  he 
asked  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  was 
a  favourahle  or  a  satisfactory  state  for  the 
shipping  interests  of  this  country  ?  Let 
them  look  at  the  slight  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  British  shipping  during 
these  two  years,  in  the  face  of  the  uniform 
largo  progressive  increase  of  British  ship- 
ping in  former  years,  and  compare  it  with 
the  very  large  increase  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  amount  of  foreign  shipping.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  for 
the  sake  of  having  their  goods  carried  some- 
what cheaper,  they  had  given  them  up  to 
he  carried  hy  the  foreigner.  In  that  way 
some  classes  had  heen  henefited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  shipping  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  country.  lie  thought 
there  were  national  considerations  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  much  higher  than  the  mere  saving 
of  freight.  Ue  should  like  to  know  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  American  and  other 
foreign  shipping  now  loading  in  the  ports 
of  India  and  China  for  this  country.  He 
had  returns  in  his  hand;  they  were  not 
official,  certainly,  hut  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  they  were  correct.  There  was, 
he  believed,  no  doubt  that  there  were  at 
least  seventy-eight  ships,  of  which  he  had 
a  list,  some  of  them  of  the  very  largest 
tonnage,  and  forty-nine  of  them  of  very 
considerable  tonnage,  all  loading  at  that 
time  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  ports,  to 
bring  goods  to  England;  while  their  own 
ships,  which  were  formerly,  before  the 
change,  able  to  obtain  61.  or  7/.  per  ton, 
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were  now  offering  for  30«.  to  40f.  The 
American  vessels  were,  in  fact,  taUng  all 
that  trade  out  of  their  hands — they  made  a 
sort  of  double  royage,  bj  means  of  wfaock 
the  low  freights  were  made  remvoBiesnJdngf 
touching  first  at  California,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  India  and  China.  Looking  st 
the  whole  of  the  case,  he  yentnred  to  as- 
sert that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  was  cren  more  pr^ndi- 
cial  to  British  industry  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. He  had  stated,  and  he  believed, 
that  such  was  the  case,  diat  the  arrange- 
ment was  one  that  could  not  now  be  eanlr 
changed.  They  could  not  readilj  get  back 
the  advantages  which  they  had  so  inean- 
tiously  and  imprudently  thrown  away. 
They  might  have  accompanied  the  change 
by  many  countervailing  advantages  if  ihflj 
had  proceeded  judiciously;  but  the  time 
was  now  gone  by,  and  it  was  imposuUe  to 
get  them  back.  Why  had  they  not  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  French,  who  had 
established  a  system  of  differential  duties, 
so  that  goods  imported  in  French  ships 
paid  six  francs  per  ton,  and  those  imported 
in  foreign  ships  paid  thirteen  francs  f  He 
believed  that  he  had  vindicated  all  that  he 
had  predicted  with  regard  to  the  injnriou 
results  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  But 
it  was  said,  on  the  other  side,  at  all  ereoti 
this  new  policy  had  produced  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  export  trade  of  the  conntiy. 
Why,  nobody  denied  that;  but  he  contend- 
ed that  the  increase  of  the  exports  profed 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  new  system.  He 
had  himself  in  the  course  of  last  Session 
shown  that  the  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
ports had  taken  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  free  trade  at  former  periods.  In 
the  years  1836  and  1837  there  had  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports, and  again  in  the  years  1838  and 
1839,  showing  that  at  those  anteoedent 
periods  there  had  been  a  much  largw  in- 
crease than  had  taken  place  under  the 
system  of  free  trade.  He  should  be  the 
last  person  in  that  House  to  deny  that  the 
country  was  at  present  in  a  state  of  pros* 
perity.  He  admitted  that  such  was  the 
fact — he  admitted  that  the  labouring 
classes  on  the  whole  were  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  at  former  periods,  but  be  was 
not  convinced  that  was  hy  any  means  the 
result  of  free  trade;  hut  would  the  noUe 
Lord  or  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  Tenture 
to  assert  that  the  agricultural  classes  were 
in  a  state  of  prosperity  ?  Was  their  con- 
dition a  very  favourable  one  ?  It  could 
not  be  said  that  the  tenant-farmers  and 
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landowners  were  prospering.     The  noble 
Lord  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could 
not  deny  that  which  Her  Majesty  had  de- 
clared in  two  Speeches  from  the  Throne; 
but  he  believed   the   noble  Lord  was  of 
opinion  that  Protection  would  not  remedy 
that  state  of  things,  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  of    no  advantage  to  the  protected. 
Look  at  the  more  prudent  and  judicious 
conduct  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 
They  were  aware  that  the  British  could 
manufacture    more    cheaply  than    them- 
selves, but  they  were  very  properly  protec- 
tive of   their  own  industry,  and  imposed 
heavy  duties  upon  British  manufactures. 
If  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  were  not 
protective  of   each  other's    interests,  did 
they  not  believe  that  British  manufactures 
would  have  ere  this  swept  away  the  native 
manufactures  ?    The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
0.  Villiers)  had  stated  that  a  duty  of  5s, 
per  quarter  on  corn  would,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  a  person  who  bad  given 
much   attention  to  the  subject,  probably 
raise  the  price  2$.  per  quarter;  and  for  2s, 
a  quarter,  such  a  variation  as  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  market-day,  the  late  Admin- 
istration were  determined  to  •urgo  on  a  war 
of  opposition  against  the  Government  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  they  had  them- 
selves been  paralysed  when  in  office.     He 
had  been  induced  to  rise  and  offer  these 
few  observations  to  the  House,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  the   noble  Lord  who  had   last 
spoken. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  Sir,  I  have 
not  risen,  following  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  with  the  in- 
tention to  go  at  large  into  the  statis- 
tics of  the  question  he  has  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  Navigation  Laws;  but  I  rise. 
Sir,  in  consequence  of  the  challenge  thrown 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  respect  to 
that  opposition  which  he  anticipated  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; and  before  I  answer  that  challenge 
I  must  be  permitted  to  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country  on  certain  ad- 
missions which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
has  just  made.  He  says  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity.  He  admits  the  working  classes 
are  satisfied,  contented,  and  well  employ- 
ed; and  though  he  does  not  trace  that 
contentment  and  employment  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 


last   six  years,   yet  he   admits   the  fact 
broadly  and  distinctly.     Now,  Sir,  I  am 
about  to  explain  to  the  House  the  view 
which  I  venture  to  take  in  the  present 
crisis  of  public  affairs.     1  am  not  disposed 
to  enter  into  any  factious  opposition, to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  I  do  think  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
it  does  become  this  House,   without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  party  feeling,  dispassion- 
ately   to    consider  the   amount   of  force 
which  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  country  both  by  sea  and  by 
land — to  enter  into  that  subject  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  and  proceed  to  vote  the 
requisite  estimates,  and  also  to  pass  the 
Mutiny  Act.     But,    Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  do  think  the  question  now  at 
issue — infinitesimally   small  as   1  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was — is 
as  important  a  question  as  ever  was  raised 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  one  which, 
I  believe,  intimately   affects  the   welfare 
and  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  this  country.     Now,   Sir,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  a  5s,  duty,  nor  a  7; .  duty 
on  corn;  but  the  question  really  at  issue 
is,    will   you   reverse  an  entire  policy — a 
policy,  the  results  of  which,  by  the   ex- 
amples admitted,  and  by  whatever  tests 
you  choose  to  try  it,  far  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  formed  by  its  au- 
thors  and   supporters.       The   right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  » 
quer  asked,  I  think,  what  was  the  bond 
of  the  opposition  which  he  saw  arising  to 
the  present  Government.  Now,  I  certainly 
was  not  prepared  to  find  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  chary  as  to  weapons  of  attack, 
or  fastidious  as   to    combinations   to  be 
formed,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
an  "organised  hypocrisy."     It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  we  should  come  to  a 
clear  understanding   with   respect  to  the 
intentions    of    Her   Majesty's   Ministers; 
but  although   I  think  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Vil- 
liers)  was  quite  justified  in   putting  the 
question  at  the  period  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  put  it,   I,  for  my 
part,  am   bound  to  say  that   I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  with   respect  to  the  in- 
tentions of   Her  Majesty's   Government, 
in  regard  to  the  policy  which  they  medi- 
tate, if  they  only  can  accomplish  it.     On 
this  House  and  on  the  country  it  depends, 
of  course,  whether  they  shall  succeed  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose;   but  as    to 
what  that  purpose  is,   I   have  no  more 
doubt  than   that  I  have   the  honour  of 
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addressing  you»  Sir,  at  this  moment.  It 
is  not,  howerer,  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  represents  the  Government  in 
this  House,  that  I  seek  for  the  explanations 
required  hj  the  eountry.  I  stated  last  year, 
having  then  listened  to  him  when  his  pro- 
posed measures  on  the  subject  of  agi-i- 
cuitural  relief  seemed  somewhat  mystified, 
and  his  language  not  very  perspicuous — I 
said  then  that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  ano- 
ther House  for  explanations ;  and  that 
there  were  Peers  who  stated  explicitly — 
more  explicitly,  I  was  sorry  to  say,  than 
the  Members  of  this  House,  who  acted  in 
combination  with  them — the  purposes  of 
the  party  not  dimly  shadowed  forth  — 
the  purpose,  first,  of  changing  the  Admin- 
istration, next  of  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  of  reimposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, and,  as  one  of  those  import  duties, 
re-establishing  a  corn  law.  That  is  the 
soltltion  which  I  gave  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Protectionists  when  in  opposition.  I 
adhere  to  the  same  definition  of  their  in- 
tentions now.  I  call  upon  them  to  deny  it 
if  they  can.  I  say  that  they  now  have 
succeeded  in  one  move — they  have  dis- 
placed the  last  Government,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  power.  I  repeat  my  belief 
that  they  do  intend  to  dissolve  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, and,  among  those  duties,  one  on 
corn.  Now,  do  I  state  this  opinion 
lightly  ?  Will  the  House  bear  with  me — 
for  this  is  really  a  question  of  evidence, 
and  we  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  here 
in  ascertaining  it  ?  Now,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment intimately  for  many  years  ;  I  have 
the  most  perfect  reliance  on  his  honour,  and 
what  he  has  stated,  by  that  I  am  convinced 
he  will  abide.  I  will  now,  if  the  House 
will  permit  me,  bring  under  its  attention  a 
series  of  avowals  made  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  by  the  noble  Earl  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Government;  and  I  defy 
his  Colleagues  in  this  House  to  deny  his  in- 
tentions, or  to  wrest  from  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  mystify,  that  which  ho  has  clearly 
stated.  I  will  first  refer  to  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Earl,  made  by  him  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1851,  when  he  had 
failed  in  his  endeavour  to  form  an  Admin- 
istration. The  speech  to  which  I  refer  was 
one  of  great  importance — I  moan  that 
speech  in  which  the  noble  Earl  stated  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the  country  the 
causes  of  his  failure,  accompanying  that 
statement  with  a  frank  declaration  of  the 

Sir  /.  Oraham 


policy  which  he  would  hare  adopted  if  1m 
had  sueeeeded  in  forming  a  OovefBiiMBt 
Will  the  House  bear  with  me  wbOe  I  reel 
the  principal  portions  in  that  speeefa  whkh 
point  to  the  policy  he  has  adopted  $  The 
Earl  of  Derby  says— < 

"  It  would  be  impossible  fbr  me,  even  if  my  eon- 
vietions  were  less  strong  than  tbAj  are-— it  wooM 
be  impossible  for  me,  m  mn  honest  num.  to  taka 
office  without  a  full  determioatioa  to  deal  wHk, 
that  distress,  and  endeaTonr  to  apply  to  it,  as  a 

of  reltef/' 


Minister,  effective  measures  of  relief.*'     [  3 
tardt  oxiy.  1007.]  .  .  "  At  the  proper  Ume^— 

[Ministerial  cheen.']  Yea^  but  wait  a  m^ 
ment.  The  avowal  does  not  atop  there.  He 
is  perfectly  explicit,  and  I  shall  eonvinoi 
hon.  Gentlemen,  who  have  laboured  leig 
to  obtain  what  they  term  a  remnnmatife 
price  and  justice  to  British  agrieultiire-^ 
a  prospect  which  noir  seems  ao  mueh 
nearer  than  at  any  other  period— -of  the 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Eariv 
to  consummate  that  which,  during  six 
years  of  incessant  labour,  they  hare  teiiei 
to  accomplish : — 


"  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  not  shrink 
stating  the  specific  measure  whioh  I  would 
mend,  but  I  did  state  that  I  would  not  take 
on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  endeaTooin^ 
bona  fide,  to  give  effect  to  my  own  eonTiotiottrf 
tho  necessity  of  le^slating  for  the  relief  of  tfcsi 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjecta.  .  •  .  I  w9 
take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  of  explaining  Is 
your  Lordships,  fairly  and  frankly,  what  are  wa 
views  and  intentions  upon  the  subjeot  of  MipiA 
tural  distress.  ...  I  say  that,  by  imporing  a 
moderate  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fot^B 
corn,  you  might  raise  a  very  oonsiderable  Teftnt 
for  the  country,  while  you  would  not  matariaQf 
raise  the  existing  price  to  the  consmner  ;  but  yoi 
would,  by  tho  acquisition  of  a  duty  of  l,500,006i.| 
or  2,000,0002.,  enable  the  Government  more 
pidly  to  effect  that  object  to  which  I  have 
as  of  great  advantage  to  the  community  at  1 
the  extinction  of  the  income  tax."  [3 
cxiv.  1020.] 

Now,  ohserve  well  that  the  nohle  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  contemplate! 
raising  from  1,500,0002.  to  2,000,OOOL 
annually  hy  a  duty  on  com.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bz« 
chequer,  however,  treated  with  acorn  what 
was  contemplated  hy  the  hon.  Memher  fiir 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.Yilliera),  a  dn^of 
5s,  I  but  in  the  face  of  this  pasaage  mm 
the  speech  of  the  Premier  1  cannot  well 
understand  why  he  did  so.  A  da^  of  5i. 
would  hy  no  means  raise  even  l,500,000l. 
It  must  ho  a  much  heaTier  daty.  The 
noble  Earl  goos  on  to  say— - 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that,  if  tt 
were  found  impracticable,  as  I  think  it  would  be^ 
to  effect  such  a  commutation  oC  the  qfilem  of 
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taxation  as  to  place  all  classes  upon  a  perfect 
level—" 

A  severe  comment  this  on  the  plan  of  his 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
so  often  has  proposed  this  commutation  of 
taxation,  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury now  declares  to  he  an  impracticable 
experiment.  "  Then,  according  to  the  best 
free  trade  authorities  "  (such  as  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  I  suppose,  who  was  quoted  at  Buck- 
ingham the  other  day  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman), 

— "  it  is  not  adverse  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade  to  impose,  in  fiivour  of  the  class  which  is 
subjected  to  an  ilndue  share  of  burdens,  counter- 
vailing duties  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
those  burdens  ;  and  I  believe  that  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  moderate  duty  upon  the  import  of  com 
and  provisions  you  might  raise  such  an  amount  of 
taxation  as,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  this —  " 

(and  this  was  spoken,  be  it  remembered,  in 
1851), 

**  would  enable  the  country  altogether,  and,  I 
trust,  for  ever,  to  abolish  the  income  tax."  .  .  . 
"  I  express  my  frank  opinion,  that  the  question 
of  protection,  or,  if  you  please,  the  question  of 
the  unrestricted  import  of  provisions,  is  one  which 
must  be  settled  by  the  country,  once  and  for  ever, 
whenever  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  country  for  its 
decision."    [3  Hansard^  cxiv.  1020.] 

I  say  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  this. 
The  then  Government  has  since  been  dis- 
placed; the  noble  Earl  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  he  seeks  to  restore  a  duty  on 
imports  and  on  corn,  by  means,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  No- 
thing can  be  more  plain,  more  candid. 
Then  the  noble  Earl  continues : — 

**  But  until  I  see  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country,  when  I  find  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  working  an  amount  of  evil  far  greater 
than  was  anticipated  either  by  its  friends  or  by 
its  opponents — certainly  greater  than  I  antici- 
pated myself — I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  relieve  the  existing  distress, 
by  retracing  the  false  step  which  has  been  taken, 
and  to  remedy  the  wrong  done,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  moderate  import  duty  upon  com." 

That  was  the  admission  which  the  Earl  of 
Derby  made  when  he  explained  the  course 
he  would  have  taken  if  he  had  been  able 
to  form  a  Government.     Then  he  says — 

"  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  your  lord- 
ships, particularly  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
for  venturing  to  state  incidentally,  but  I  hope 
frankly,  the  views  I  entertain,  and  the  policy 
which  undoubtedly  I  should  pursue."  [3  Han- 
sard,  cxiv.  1321.] 

Now,  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  There  is  no  hesi- 
tation about  it,  but  a  frank  declaration  of 
bis  undoubted  intention  to  pursue  a  certain 
line  of  policy. 


"  However  little  authority  (be  continues)  I  may 
pretend  to,  I  was  anxious  that  my  views  should 
not  be  misinterpreted  and  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  not  think  that  1  have  unduly  trespassed  upon 
your  time  in  making  a  full  and  frank  declaration 
of  the  course  of  policy  which,  if  1  had  been  called 
to  office,  I  should  have  ventured  to  recommend." 
[3  Hansard,  cxiv.  1025.] 

Now,  what  is  the  use  of  inquiring  in  this 
House  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry 
after  such  an  explicit  statement  from  the 
head  of  the  Government  ?  You  may  say 
that  since  this  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
Earl  may  have  been  modified;  but  I  have 
the  strongest  declaration  from  him,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  present  Session,  when 
the  Address  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  passage  I 
have  just  quoted.  Will  the  House  bear 
with  me  while  I  proceed  to  give  a  few 
more  quotations  from  the  speech  of  the 
First  Lord  on  this  occasion,  remembering 
that  this  is  a  matter  resting  solely  on  evi- 
dence like  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring 
forward  ?  I  know  perfectly  well  that  every 
word  which  the  noble  Earl  utters  is  in 
consonance  with  his  intentions,  and  with 
the  utmost  perspicuity  of  language  he  has 
stated  what  those  intentions  are.  Speak- 
ing in  the  other  House  on  the  3rd  of 
February  of  the  present  year,  on  the  Ad- 
dress, the  noble  Earl  says — 

**  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  falling  in  this  country ;  and  my 
belief  now  is,  as  it  was  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  fountry, 
unless  some  alteration  of  the  law  shall  take  place, 
must  diminish  to  an  extent  alarming,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, to  this  country.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  that  a  large 
and  increasing  portion  of  our  supplies  should  be  ' 
imported  from  other  countries,  because,  unless  we 
are  misinformed,  a  prohibition  of  exportation  from 
these  countries  may  not  be  distant  or  improbable. 
1  am  not  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  may  not  lead  to  frequent  fluctuations  in 
price ;  but  1  am  confident  that  the  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  these  laws  must  be  to  render  this  coun- 
try more  than  ever  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  its  main  supply  of  food.  That,  my  Lords,  is 
a  state  of  things  dangerous  to  this  or  to  any 
country ;  and  I  have  not  at  all  altered  my  opinion, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  native  industry,  it  is  desirable  that 
agricultural  produce  should  be  included  in  the 
articles  of  import  on  which  a  revenue  should  be 
raised."    [3  Hansard,  cxix.  17,  18.] 

The  principle  would,  therefore,  apparently 
be  extended  to  cattle,  and  would  include 
all  those  articles  of  provisions  which  my 
late  lamented  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so 
earnestly  strove  to  exempt  from  duties,  so 
that  at  least  the  food  of  the  people,  what- 
ever else  might  be  taxed,  shoidd  be  re- 
lieved from  taxation  in  every  form.    But 
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my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  is 
himself  a  witness  as  to  the  line  of  policy 
which  the  present  Government  proposes. 
There  is  no  disclosure  of  any  secret  in 
what  I  am  about  to  remark ;  the  noble 
Earl  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
stated  it  himself  when  he  explained  the 
causes  which  had  prevented,  in  1851,  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  by  him.  At  that 
time,  when  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  resigned,  and  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  attempted  to  form  a 
Ministry,  the  whole  arrangement  was  kept 
open  pending  the  return  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  who  was  then 
upon  the  Continent.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
made  to  him  on  his  return  to  England  a 
proposal  to  join  his  Government.  But 
what  was  the  preliminary  point  ?  My 
right  hon.  Friend  asked  the  noble  Earl 
the  question  which  we  have  asked  in  vain 
here — "  What  are  your  intentions  on  the 
subject  of  Protection  ?  "  The  Earl  of 
Derby  said,  **  My  opinion  is  pronounced; 
1  am  quite  decided  in  favour  of  duties  on 
imports,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  corn  should  be  excepted."  My  right 
hon.  Friend,  therefore,  true  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  constantly  advocated 
in  reference  to  this  question,  said,  **  That 
preliminary  declaration  is  fatal  to  our 
union.  I  cannot  consent  to  join  your  Ad- 
ministration." So  earnest  was  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  adhering  to  the  faith  of  his 
pledges,  and  so  sincere  in  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  reversal  of  a  free-trade  policy, 
that,  though  he  had  made  the  whole  of 
hid  arrangements  as  to  the  formation  of 
an  Administration  to  depend  upon  the  ad- 
hesion of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  when  he 
got  that  answer  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject, conceiving  that  success  was  not 
possible,  and  said  "  I  cannot  form  a 
Government  without  you.'*  I  regret  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston)  is  not  in  his 
place  to  add  his  testimony;  but  unless 
I  am  greatly  deceived — I  should  have 
stated  it  in  his  presence,  and  he  could 
have  contradicted  me,  if  I  am  misinformed 
— I  am  told,  and  I  confidently  believe, 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  an  interview, 
by  the  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
when  the  present  Administration  was 
formed,  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  that 
he  did  propose  to  that  noble  Viscount 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  new 
Administration,  and  that  the  same  ques- 

Sir  •/.  Graham 


tion  which  was  put  last  jear  -bj-my  ri|k 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Unifw- 
sity  of  Oxford  was  put  this   year»  aad 

within  the  last  fortnight^  bj  tbe  nobk  Vii. 
count — that  the  same  question »  I  saj,  wu 
put,  and  the  same  answer  giren.  The 
noble  Viscount  then  felt  and  knew  it 
was  as  possible  for  the  Eze  to  flow  \mA^ 
ward  from  the  ocean,  as  for  tbe  eon 
laws  to  be  repealed — and  tbat  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  join  tbe  Administo^ 
tion  of  the  noble  Earl.  Well,  bat  now  I 
think  by  this  time  I  have  gone  very  ht  ti 
prove  my  case.  My  reliance  is  implicit « 
the  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  toll 
us  plainly  last  year  what  his  sentimoiti 
were;  he  gave  abundant  proof  of  bis  nwo- 
rity  in  his  interview  with  tbe  rigbt  hoi. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford ;  ko 
repeated  it  on  the  first  day  of  tbe  Seoiioi 
this  year  in  his  speech  upon  tbe  Addnn; 
he  again  gave  the  same  proof  of  bis'  siiiM- 
rity  when  ho  formed  the  present  Gbfcn- 
ment  in  his  conference  with  the  noble  Lori 
(Viscount  Palmerston);  and  agun,  withii 
the  last  fortnight,  in  bis  place  in  dio 
House  of  Lords,  he  has  given  the  mad 
perfect  proof  of  his  firm  and  unalterallo 
intention  to  deal  both  with  our  commeniil, 
policy  and  with  the  Com  Laws.  Bat  dov» 
Sir,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  otber  evidenea 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  bon.  6«b- 
tleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ducby  of  Lsn- 
caster  is  in  his  place.  I  have  long  knom 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  knov 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and 
strictest  integrity,  who  I  do  not  bdievs 
would  descend  for  a  moment  to  palter  with 
any  question,  and  who  with  the  mostperfeet 
frankness  both  in  his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  his  address  on  re-eleotion  stood 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  protection,  statiDg 
that  he  accepted  office  under  the  Admims- 
tration  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  only  **  from  a 
conviction  of  his  sincere  desire  to  reverie 
that  financial  and  commercial  policy  wludi 
has  proved  so  injurious  to  native  industry  and 
capital."  But  now  it  seems  we  must  go  to 
Lincolnshire  for  truth;  it  is  not  hidden  there, 
but  there  only  explicit  declarations  are  given 
to  us.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  an  occupant  of  the  back  benches,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  to  see  Gentlemen  hitherto 
in  the  same  position  coming  forward  into 
official  life— country  Gentlemen  of  good 
ability  and  understanding,  trustworthy,  and 
trusted  with  the  representation  of  large 
bodies  of  constituents,  their  honour  being 
undoubted,  and  their  frank  dealing  to 
be  altogether  relied  upon.    .We  will  torn 
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once  more  to  Lincolnshire,  and  see  what 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (Sir  J. 
Trollope).  What  did  he  remark  to  his 
constituents?     Why,  thii 


"  I  will  state  to  you,  in  his  own  words,  what 
Lord  Derby  said  his  future  policy  would  bo.  From 
them  you  may  gather,  what  every  man  must 
know,  that  this  question  does  not  rest  with  him 
or  with  the  Administration.  We  can  do  no- 
thing unless  backed  by  the  constituencies  of  the 
empire." 

This  is  most  certainly  the  case;  we  have 
no  quarrel  on  that  point.  If  you  frankly 
avow  your  policy,  if  you  seek  to  bring  it 
about  by  a  dissolution,  I  do  not  deprecate 
a  dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  before  I 
sit  down,  I  shall  assign  one  or  two 
reasons  why  we  should  press  for  a  dis- 
solution without  delay.  Let  us  join  issue 
on  the  question  fairly,  let  us  go  to 
trial — and  God  defend  the  right !  What 
does  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  say?  He  cites  the  pas- 
sage which  I  have  already  read,  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  could  not  as  an  honest  man 
accept  office  unless  he  were  prepared  to 
reverse  the  financial  and  commercial  po- 
licy of  the  country:  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  goes  on  to  add  —  **  Lord 
Derby  thus  refers  the  matter  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  empire.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined by  them,  and  speedily.*'  Yes,  and 
speedily,  say  I ;  let  us  have  no  hesitation, 
on  delay.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
tinues—  **It  is  evident  that  the  present 
Parliament  cannot  last  long,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  sooner  its 
services  are  dispensed  with  the  better." 
But  is  this  the  feeling  of  the  Government? 
No,  they  have  propositions  for  Chancery 
Reform;  they  have  a  Militia  Bill;  they  have 
in  view,  not  only  the  disfranchisement  of 
St.  Albans,  but  the  enfranchisement  of 
other  places;  and  this  does  not  look  quite 
like  dissolving  Parliament  '*  speedily.** 
*•  I  believe  (the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
added)  this  question  will  then  be  solved, 
and  trust  it  will  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  always  in  collision 
with  our  fellow  subjects.**  He  then  gives 
Bome  most  salutary  advice  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  He  says — **  We  must  either 
have  protection,  or  learn  to  live  without  it.'* 
Now,  I  say  to  the  Gentlemen  opposite,  in 
the  words  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  **  You 
cannot  have  protection,  and  you  must 
learn  to  live  without  it.**  Then  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  proceeds  to  show  the 
agriculturists  how  they  may  live  without 
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protection  —  "I  know,  if  we  try,  that 
we  shall  have  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  our  estates,  for  where 
is  the  landowner  who  can  say  that  more 
cannot  be  done?**  I  say  there  is  in 
these  right  hon.  Gentlemen  perfect  frank- 
ness and  no  guile  —  I  had  almost  said, 
here  are  Disraelites  indeed.  Now,  Sir, 
comes  a  point  to  which  I  attach  more 
than  ordinary  importance  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view.  It  was  mooted  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London,  and  it  is  a  question  more 
pressing  and  more  important  than  any 
other.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denied  that 
there  had  been  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam 
by  the  Government  towards  this  House. 
Now,  I  differ  altogether  from  him  on  this 
point.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  a  late  speech  of  his  when  he  said,  *'  I 
know  that  I  am  in  an  undoubted  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  appeal 
therefore  to  the  forbearance  of  that  House.*' 
I  deny  absolutely  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  Parliamentary  history  such  an  ad- 
mission was  ever  made  by  any  Minister,  or 
that  any  such  appeal  for  forbearance  was 
ever  asked.  I  challenge  any  Gentleman 
who  does  me  the  honour  to  follow  me  on 
this  question,  to  point  out  where  in  our  Par- 
liamentary history  such  an  admission  was 
ever  made,  or  such  a  request  preferred.  I  say 
that  the  homage  due  to  our  representative 
system  is  at  variance  with  such  a  request.  1 
say  that  our  representative  system  would  be 
brought  into  disrepute  if  a  Government  so 
situated  continued  in  office,  or  suffered  Par- 
liament to  sit,  an  hour  longer  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  safety  and  de- 
fence of  the  country.  What  was  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  that  great  struggle  in 
1 784  ?  He  only  asked  permission  to  pass  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  and  then  he  said  he  was  ready 
to  dissolve.  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  **  Only  give  me 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  this  House  shall  be 
dissolved  forthwith.*'  He  said,  on  that  oc- 
casion, that  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  indispensable  to  every  Ad- 
ministration. Well,  what  was  the  course 
pursued  by  Lord  Grey  in  1831,  when  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  I 
were  his  Colleagues  ?  General  Gascoigne 
beat  us  upon  the  Reform  Bill — upon  some 
question  of  mere  secondary  importance 
on  the  relative  proportion  of  Members — I 
think  on. the  diminution  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. General  Gascoigne  beat  us,  and  forty- 
eight  hours  did  not  elapse  before  the  Go* 
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vcrnment  had  tendered  their  resignations  fort,  to  allow  that  Act  to  come  into  opem^ 

to  His  Majesty  unless  he  were  pleased  to  tion,  and  when  he  has  the  opinioD  of  one 

dissolve  the  Parliament.    There  is  another  of  his  Colleagues  who  sits  near  him  tbmt  a 

instance.  I  was  then  opposed  to  my  nohle  step  of  this  kind  when  once  taken  can  never 

Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell).    It  was  that  season  he  retraced.    What  does  this  mean  ?  What 

well  to  be  remembered,  and  pregnant  with  is  the  intention  of  the  GoTcmmentv  as  it 

example,  the  year  1841.     A  vote  of  want  is  indicated  by  the  arguments  of  its  Mem- 

of  confidence  was  carried  by  my  late  right  hers  ?     The   right   hon.  Gentleman   (Mr. 

hon.   Friend   Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  Friday  Herries)  has  adverted  to  the  Navigation 

night.     My  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Ru«-  Bill.     1  will  not  weary  the  Honse  with  sta- 

sell)  asked  to  have  until  Monday  to  con-  tistics :  but  I  am  prepared  to  show  to  him 

sider  the  course  he  should  take.     He  then  that  in  this  year  the  tonnage  inwards  and 

came  down  to  this  House  to  move  the  Es-  outwards  has  increased,  as  compared  with 

timates,  which  were  not  yet  passed.     The  the  two  antecedent  years;  and.  sare  one 

Army,    Navy,   and    Ordnance    Eptimates  exceptional  year,    which  was   the  highest 

were  passed,   but   the   Commissariat   and  ever   known,   the   tonnage  outwards   this 

Miscellaneous  Estimates  yet  remained.   He  year  is  larger  than  in  any  year  preceding, 

asked  for  a  vote  to  enable  him  to  go  on  for  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  views  with  jea- 

six    months.     [3   Hansard,  Iviii.   12G0.]  lousy  and  regret  the  fact  that,  while  ear 
Upon  that  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  went .  tonnage  ift  increasing,  the  tonnage  of  other 

through  all  the  points  of  Parliamentary  countries  is  also  increasing.     But  when  we 

history  which  bore  upon  this  question,   lie  opened    competition,  removed  prohibitory 
said  to  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Rus- ,  duties,  and  thereby  greatly  extended  both 

sell) — "  You  do  not  possess  the  confidence  the  imports  and  exports,  we  were   aware 

of  this  House.     Your  proposal  to  take  a  that   that   would    be   the   case.     Bnt   by 

vote  in  supply  for  six  months  is  too  long  a  renewed   and   increased   duties    npon  im« 

period,  and  you  m\\  by  that  course  prolong  ports,    the  right   hon.    Gentleman    would 

the  Session  to  about  its  usual  termination,  seek    to   diminish    our  imports,    and    he 

I   have  no  security  that  you  will  call    a  would  benefit  the  shipowners  by  imposing 

Parliament  together  directly.**     And  Sir  fresh   fetters   on   our   trade,   to   the  irre- 

Robert  Peel  then  said  distinctly — **  Unless  trievable  disaster  of  the  shipping  intcrrest. 

you  pledge  yourself  to  dissolve  this  Parlia-  Is  he,  a  Minister  of  experience,  prepared 

ment  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  call  to   offer   a  change   of  policy  ?     He    says 

a  new  Parliament  together  immediately,  I  **No;  I  appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  tli^ 

will  propose  that  the  Votes  shall  be,  not  for  House.**     Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of, 

six   months,  but  only  for  three  months.**  that  a  Government  entertaining  strong  opi- 
But  what  is  the  course  which  the  Govern- '  nions  and  political  views  should  not  take 

ment  are  about  to  take  now  ? — and  this  the  bold  step  of  bringing  their  measures 

brings  me  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  before  this  House,  and,  if  it  rejected  them. 

Gentleman  (Mr.  Herries).     The  right  hon.  should  fail  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  giro 

Gentleman  is  about  to  move  in  ten  days  or  effect  to  their  policy  by  dissolving  Parlia- 

a  fortnight  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  ment  ?     I  have  said  there  was  a  discussioii 

India  Company's  Charter,  as   if  he  were  in  1841  on  the  constitutional  question  of 

in   the   full   enjoyment  of  the  confidence  the  Government  being  in  a  minority,  and 

of  the  House.     What  a  melancholy  state  hesitating  either  to  dissolve  Parliament  or 

of  things   is   this  !      Here,    too,    is    the  to  resign.     I    have   a  speech  which  was 

right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  the  made  upon  that  occasion  of  the  vote  of  want 

Colonies  declaring  that  he  entertains  the  of  confidence  in   the   Government   of  my 

strongest   opinions    that    our    recent   po-  noble   Friend    (Lord   John  Russell),    and 

licy  relative   to    the  sugar  duties  is    un-  which    I    will   read  to   the  House.     The 

justifiable,    and   he   has  been   seeking  to  speaker  said  — 

arrest  the  further  reduction   in  the  duty  j 

upon  sugar  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  ■  ."The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  said. 'ltd- 
rS  r  T  I  iT^  aU*  1^1*  1  mitthntwedo  not  sumciently  possess  the  confldenee 
5th  of  July  He  thmks  our  policy  regard,  of  the  House  to  enable  us  to W^our  mewmre..- 
ing  the  colonies  is  ruinous  as  it  stands —  Was  there  ever  such  an  admission  made  by  a  Go- 
that  every  step  we  have  taken  is  indefen-  Torninont  before  ?  Suppose  that  in  any  other 
sible.  And  yet  he,  a  Minister  of  the  ^''n**  ^^"^  proposition,  and  this  alone,  had  been 
Crown,  and  charged  with  the  protection  of  brought  forward-that  the  Governmej^^^ 
.1/^,.,.,^^  ^  1.1-  ncicntly  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
the  Colonial  interest,  contrary  to  his  own  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  measnra 
Tiews,  IS  prepared,  without  making  an  ef-  through  the  House— just  pause  tw  a  moment. 
Sir  J,  Oraham 
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cotisider  what  must  be  the  position  of  a  Govern- 
ment who  to  that  single  proposition  is  bound  to 
reply,  'We  admit  your  allegation  :  we  are  unable 
to  dispute  it.*  Why,  in  any  other  time  would  not 
such  an  admission  have  been  regarded  as  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  Government  was  unworthy  to 
conduct  the  aflSiirs  of  the  country  ?  But  the 
Minister  says,  '  Although  we  have  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to 
retire.  We  have  yet  some  chances  to  try — wo  have 
yet  some  turns  to  take.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that,  hecanse  we  are  without  power,  we  must 
also  be  without  office/  '*   [3  Bansard^  Iviii.  1 172.] 

The  Person  who  spoke,  then  proceeded  to 
denounce  all  threats  of  dissolution  as  in- 
consistent with  the  independent  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.     The 
speaker  on   that   occasion    was   the   pre- 
sent Earl   of  Derby.       The  consequence 
was  that  the  noble  Lord  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, and  summoned  a  new  one  with  the 
least  possible  delay.     Ahsit  omen,  for  the 
result  was  the  displacing  of  that  Govern- 
ment.     Sir,   I  am   very  unwilling,   since 
there  is  no  question  before  the  House  that 
is  likely  to  terminate  in  a  division  or  in  a 
practical  issue,  to  proceed  at  any  length. 
i    would   desire   rather    to    indicate    the 
opinions  I  have  formed,  than  to  go  into  any 
elahorate  defence  of  that  policy   of  free 
trade  which   I   believe  to  be  immutable, 
and  which  I  believe  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site will  never  succeed  in  reversing.     But 
a  word  on  this  question  as  it  affects  the 
landowners.     Is  it  a  fact,  as  was  stated  by 
the  Eatl  of  Derby,  that  our  agricultural 
produce  is  diminishing,  and  that  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  States  for  a  supply  of  food?     I 
doubt  that.      I   will  not  weary  you  with 
statistical  details;  but  I  will  only  say,  that 
since  1846,  5,200, OOOi.  of  public  money 
lias  been  advanced  to  the  landowners   of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  drainage.     Every 
farthing  of  that  sum  has  been  expended, 
and  more  has  been  required.     The  Duke 
t)f  Richmond   brought    in    a   Bill,    which 
|>a8sed  into  a  law,  enabling  the  owners  of 
Entailed    estates    to    borrow    money    for 
draining,    and    immense    suras   of  money 
have  been  borrowed  under  that  Act.     But 
does   even   that   satisfy   the   demand   for 
drainage  ?     A  private  company  was  formed 
last  year   to  find  money  for  purposes  of 
drainage,  and  was  empowered  to  lend  by 
Act  of  Parliament.      I  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  of  experience,  and  I  say  that, 
with  the  present  knowledge  of  agricultural 
science,  I  do  not  believe  these  vast  sums 
liave  been  injudiciously  expended,  and  I 
appeal  to  any  Gentleman  versed   in   the 


cultivation  of  arable  land  to  say  whether 
there  must  not  have  been  an  increase  of 
produce  to  an   amount    which  it  is   very 
difficult  to  estimate  ?      But   is    that  all  ? 
You  drain  your  land.     Has  the  demand 
for  artificial  manure  diminished  ?    Take  the 
importation  of  guano.      During  the  year 
1849,  when  the  landowners  were  ruined, 
as  we  were  told,  under  free  trade,  they  im- 
ported  83,438  tons  of  guano.     In  1850  the 
quantity  was  increased  to  116,925  tons,  or 
nearly  doubled  ;    and  during  last  year  not 
less  than  243,514  tons  of  guano  were  im- 
ported   into  this  country.     You  may  say 
this  is  for  land  of  a  superior  quality  on 
which   this  stimulating   manure  was  em- 
ployed.    But  what  do  you  say  to  the  in- 
creasing   desire   to    enclose    waste    land, 
which    was    not    brought    into   cultivation 
during  the  high  prices  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  late  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  landed 
interest  ?     The  number  of  aci*es  enclosed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  has 
been  365,902.     And  are  the  landowners 
even   now  discouraged  ?     Last   year,  and 
since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Inclo- 
sure  Commissioners  for  1851,  there  have 
been  enclosed  nearly  50,000  acres  of  waste 
land,  which  had   hitherto  lain   waste  and 
had  never  been  cultivated  before.     There 
is  another  most  remarkable   fact,  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  remitted.     Taxes  amount- 
ing to  4,200, OOOZ.,  which  directly  affected 
the  power  of  consumption  and  the  comfort 
of  the  people,  have  been   recently  taken 
off,  and  yet  there  has  been  received  int6 
your  E xchequer,  notwithstanding  this  repeal 
or  remission,  a  sum  of  nearly  4,800,000^., 
which  is  greater  than  the  whole  amouni 
of  taxes  remitted.     During  the  existence 
of     Sir   Robert   Peers  Government,    the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  agreed  with  the  Earl 
of  Derby  that  it  was  not  wise  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  unless  a  pledge  were  given  by 
all  his  Colleagues  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reimpose  the  duty  upon  corn 
as    soon   as   the    emergency  had  ceased. 
The   Earl  of   Derby  contended   for   that 
pledge,  and*  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  con- 
curred in  that  view.     The  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch is  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  taking  into  account 
the  area  of  cultivated  land   possessed   by 
him;   and  the  Earl  of  Derby  knows  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  state,  that 
the   Duke  of  Buccleuch,    who,   in   1845, 
agreed  with  him,  stated  last  year  that  he 
was  then  in  the  receipt  of  as  much  rent  as 
he  had  ever  enjoyed — of  as  much  rent  aii 
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he  desired  to  receive;    that  he  had  not  a  | 
tenant  whom  he  wished  to  keep  who  was  ' 
not  ready  to  pay  him  his  rent;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  reimpose  the  Corn  Laws  ' 
was  to  he  deprecated  as  most  dangerous  . 
to  the  owners  of  the  land.    Thus  the  Duke  I 
of  Buccleuch,   who  once  agreed  with  the 
Earl  of  Derhy  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
imposing  the  Com  Laws,  now  differs  from 
him  toto  ccelo  with  respect  to  the  restora- 
tion of  protection.    I  have  talked  of  dukes 
and  great  men;   allow  me  now  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  poorer  classes  in  that  coun- 
try of  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest,   proprietors.      I  have  before  me 
some    statistics  of   the  town  of  Glasgow, 
published  in  a  most  authentic  form  in  Dr. 
Strong *B  Social  Statistics  of  Glasgow: — 

"  It  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
substitution  of  wheaten  bread  for  oatmeal  among 
our  population.  In  six  year?,  from  1840  to  1845 
inclusive,  the  ayerage  imports  were — wheat, 
132,151  quarters  ;  flour,  107,033  sacks.  From 
1840  to  1850,  annual  average  import — wheat, 
199,633  quarters  ;  flour.  211,205  sacks.  1851— 
single  year,  wheat,  388,022  quarters ;  flour, 
333,139  sacks.  In  1819, 102,268  quartern  loaves 
were  baked  weekly,  showing  about  3  lb.  of  bread 
for  each  individual,  the  population  of  the  city 
then  being  140,000.  Assuming  a  population  of 
600,000  now  dependent  on  the  Glasgow  market, 
it  seems  that  the  use  of  bread  has  doubled  in 
GLisgow  since  1846,  and  we  arrive  at  an  average 
weekly  consumption  of  bread  amounting  to  8  lb. 
for  every  inhabitant.  N.  B. — The  necessary  lux- 
uries of  tea,  sugar,  and  molasses  have  increased 
in  consumption  since  1849 — tea,  325,351  lb.  ; 
sugar,  5,610  tons;  molasses,  933  tons." 

Thus,  with  a  population  of  140,000  in 
1819,  the  consumption  of  bread  was  about 
31b.  for  each  individual;  while  now,  with 
a  population  of  600.000,  the  average 
weekly  consumption  of  bread  is  8  lb. 
for  each  individual.  But  have  my  neigh- 
bours lost  their  thrifty  habits  ?  Have  thev 
ceased  to  lay  by  something  from  their 
wages  ?  The  accounts  of  the  Glasgow 
Savings  Banks 

— "show  an  increase,  since  1841,  of  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  of  16,110,  and  of  funds  of 
344.416/.  105.  Id.  ;  and  since  1S50,  of  1,898 
depositors,  and  00.034/.  5s.  8<l.  Comparing  at 
the  two  periods  of  the  census  the  number  of 
depositors  with  the  population,  it  appears  that  in 
1841  there  was  one  depositor  to  every  21  inhabit- 
ants, whereas  in  1851  there  was  one  to  every  12  : 
and,  carrying  out  the  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  funds  at  each  period  and  the  relative 
population,  the  results  are,  12/.  3J.  for  each  in- 
habitant in  1841,  and  I/.  Si.  9d.  in  1851." 

So  much  for  the  saving  progress  of  Glas- 
gow, as  illustrated  by  this  establishment. 
T  not  only  say,  with  the  Duke  of  Buc- 

Sir  J.  Graham 


cleuch,  that  there  is  much  danger  in  At- 
tempting to  reverse  our  present  commer- 
cial policy,  but  I  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing more,  which  is  now  trenoiblin^  in  the 
balance,  than  either  com  laws,  or  no  com 
laws,  import  duties,  or  no  import  dnties.    If 
the  result  of  your  dissolution  of  Parliament 
should  be  to  return  a  majority  in  favour  of  a 
reversal  of  that  policy  in  which  the  com- 
fort, the  hiterests,  and  the  feelingrs  of  the 
people  arc  bound  up,  there  will  he,  not 
against  your  policy,  but  against  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  against  the  interests 
of  those  who  are  the  holders  of  property, 
a   feeling  of  discontent  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  allay.     I  shall  be  glad  to  hring 
to  a  close  the  observations  I  have  address- 
ed to  the  House;  but  there  are  still  one  or 
two  points  to  which  I  mast  advert,  and  I 
do  it  with  a  regret  I  can  hardlj  express. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  Government,  whose 
policy  is  stated  not  in  details,  but  still  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  is  nn  early  retnm  to 
the  protective  system.     I  heard  it  said  by 
the  noble  Earl  at  its  head,  that  he  felt  he 
should  be  introducing  a  system  which  he 
hoped  would   conduce  to  peace  on  earth, 
and    good-will   among  men.      Those  are 
solemn,  holy  words — words  of   the    har- 
binger of  glad  tidings,  and  the  heavenly 
message  borne  to  mankind  with  healing  on 
its  wings.    Can  it  be  truly  said  this  effort  is 
of  that  description  ?  Is  it  calculated  to  bring 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  among  men  ?     I 
do  not  ask,  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
order,  "Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!'*  but 
I  am  satisfied,  if  this  policy  be  pursued, 
it  will  be  no  peace — it  will  be  heartburn- 
ing, it  will    be  discontent,  and  such  ani- 
mosity between  class  and  class  as  years 
will  not  efface,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  I  dread  to  contemplate.     The  other 
day   the    right   hon.    Secretary   at   War 
was  re-elected  for  North  Essex.     He  de- 
scribed   the   great  advantages   of  a   tax 
on  corn  to  his    delighted   fanners,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd  called  out  '*  Cheap 
bread!**     What  was  the  reception  given 
to   that  roan?     The    candidate    said,  he 
'  was   **  not    an   elector   of  North    Essex, 
;  but  one  of  the  Braintree  rabble.     He  ap- 
\  pealed  not  to  men  from  the  factories  of 
I  Braintree,  but  to  men  who  had  votes  in 
;  the  county.**     I  am  afraid  at  the  coming 
.  elections  that  cry  will  be  repeated.     I  & 
not  fear  the  ultimate  reversal  of  free  trade 
in  the  country,  whatever  the  state  of  its 
representation  may  be;  but  if  its  represen- 
tatives say  that  they  will  disregard  the 
opinion  of  the  rabble  on  the  question  of 
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cheap  bread,  I  very  much  fear  the  result. 
I  am  aslced  what  are  the  bonds  into  which 
I  have  entered  with  those  around  me.     I, 
Sir,  have  entered  into  no  unworthy  com- 
pact.   1  have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  policy  which,  when  in 
office,   1  helped  to    establish;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  give  my  co-operation  to  every 
Gentleman  in  this  House  who  wishes  to 
maintain  it.     But  1  check  my  ardour.     I 
remember  the  last  conversation  which   I 
ever  had  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.     It  was 
upon  the  eve  of  that  great  discussion  upon 
our  foreign  policy,  in  which  he  and  I  found 
it  our  painful  duty  to  vote  against  a  Go- 
vernment which  upon  other  accounts,  and, 
more  especially  upon  the  account  of  their 
support  of  a  free-trade   policy,    we   had 
usually  assisted.     It  was  impossible  not  to 
look  to  the  consequences  of  that  vote,  and 
I  pointed  out  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Government  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  I  asked  him  what  would  then 
ensue?     He  said;  "I  know  that  in  this 
country,  without  party  connexions,  no  man 
can  govern.     I  know  that  my  party  ties 
are  dissolved,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
renew  them,  and  do  not  desire  to  renew 
them.     But,  come  what  may,  there  is  no 
effort  that  I  will  not  make  to  maintain 
that  free-trade  policy,  which  I  believe  to 
be  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  happiness  in  this  country. "    Sir, 
I  do  not  possess  the  abilities  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  but  I  share   his  determina- 
tion, and,  like  him,  there  is  no  effort  I 
will   not   be   prepared   to   make,   and  no 
sacrifice  I  will  not  be  prepared  to  undergo, 
to  uphold  that  policy;  which,  in  my  heart 
and  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  necessary 
for  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  well- 
being  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  I  rise  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  no  question,  in  fact,  before  us. 
There  is  no  subject  of  debate  really  under 
discussion.  And  yet,  as  is  usual  upon  all 
occasions  of  the  kind,  every  possible  sub- 
ject on  which  hon.  Gentlemen  are  desirous 
of  expressing  fin  opinion,  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  real 
facts  are  these :  Certain  questions  have 
been  put  to  the  Government  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers) 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Those 
questions  have  been  answered  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  least  three  hours  ago.  The 
only  topic  of  discussion,  consequently,  be- 
fore the  House  since  that  time  is,  whether 


:  those  questions  have,  or  have  not,  been 
properly  answered  ?     In  the  able  arid  re- 
j  markable  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham) — for 
I  I  trust  he  will  still  permit  me  to  call  him 
so  from  personal  feelings,  although  politi- 
cally we  may  differ  from  each  other — the 
House  has  been   told,  not  only  that  the 
question  of  free  trade  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  mystified  and  obscure, 
but  also  that  the  subject  has  been  com- 
pletely set  at  rest  by  what  the  Earl  of 
Derby   said   in    his   place    in    Parliament 
this   year,    and    also    by   what    he   said 
last  year  when   he  had   the   opportunity 
of  taking  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  country.     Well,  then,  I  ask,  why  are 
you  discussing  this  matter  at  all,  if  the 
House  and   the  country  are  aware  what 
answer  is  to  be  given  to  those  questions  to 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  express  themselves 
now  so  interested  to  have  a  specific  answer? 
The  answer  has  been  given.     We  do  not 
intend  to  reverse,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman put  it,  a  free-trade  policy — and  here 
I  must  observe  that  the  whole  of  his  speech 
put  the  matter  on  that  issue  not  quite  fairly 
— we  do  not  intend  to  reverse  a  free-trade 
policy,  but  we  do  think  that  that  policy 
should  be  so  altered  and  so  modified — I 
repeat  again  we  do  not  intend  to  reverse  a 
free-trade  policy,  but  we  think  that  policy 
should  be  so  altered  and  modified  as  not  to 
press  unjustly  upon  any  class  while  bene- 
fiting another.     If,  therefore,  the  question 
is  to  go  to  the  country  upon  a  true  issue, 
let  that  issue  be  in  our  words,  and  not  in 
the  words  of  our  opponents  :    for  the  Earl 
of  Derby  has  said,  both  this  year  and  last 
year,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  relieve  the 
agricultural   interest  from  burdens  under 
which  they  suffered,  whilst  you  have  taken 
from  them  all  the  protection  which  up  to 
1846  they  had  enjoyed;  but  how  that  re- 
lief was  ultimately  to  be  given,  must  de- 
pend upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements  affecting  all  interests  of  this 
country,  and  amongst  the  arrangements  it 
may  be  necessary,  probably  it  wouldbe  ne- 
cessary, to  consider  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting a  duty  upon  all  articles  of  import,  ex- 
cepting only  raw  materials,  and  not,  in  his 
opinion,  excluding  necessarily  a  small  duty 
upon  articles  of  food,  amongst  which  arti- 
cles com  might  be  one.  [•*  Hear,  hear!  "] 
I   do   not   intend  to    state   the    question 
unfairly.     But   let  the  House  remember 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  also  said,  and  has 
constantly    repeated,    that    if    the   well- 
expressed  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  against  a  duty  being  .pat 
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r,j.on  articles  of  f«>orK  partly  for  protection   the  question  of  1841  ?      A  rote  of  eonfi- 
aii«l  partly  for  revenue,  he  diJ  not  intend,    dencc  in  Ministers,  carried  altfo  i^gainst  the 
after  the  countrv  had  so  expressed  itself.    Government.      How    can    jou    aaftiniJAte, 
ever  to  inout  the  question  airain.     Nuv.  I    then,  the  position  of  Ministers — either  m 
believe  1  have  fairly  stated  the  question  at    1S31  or  1841,  when  thej  were  beaten  io 
isHue,  if  therebea  4'uestion  at  is^ue,hct1reen    Parlianicnt   by  a  House  of   CommoDS  of 
the  Gentlemen  oj»i»osite  and  ourselves.    Nor    their  own  convening — to  the  position  of  a 
do  I  think  it  would  have  become  me  to  go   Ministry  called  to  power   in   a  House  of 
further    into   any  •  discussion    upon  thc^e    Commons  convened    by  the   late  Gorem- 
matters  unless  it  had  been  fur  thequestiun    nient,  and  only  brought  into  power  because 
raised  bv  the  noble  Lord  <  Lnrd  John  Rus-    the  late  Government   acknowledged   thej 
Hell),   and  followed  up  by   the  right  hun.    were  unable  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Jhironet    the    Meir.ber    tor  Kipi»n  iSir  J.    country?    I  admit  to    the  noble   Lord,  if 
Grahani) — a  quoMion,  1  admit,  of  icraveim-    the  Government  had  been  able  to  cany  on 
i>ortance;  and,  if  the  noble  L«.»rd  be  rij:ht,    th-?  I>usines8   by  reconstructing  his  partj 
Huhjectin;;  us.   I    deliberat^-ly  siy,  to  tlie    u])un  a  more  extensive  basis — as  rumour 
irravest  censure  on  the  i»art  of  the  Parlia-    now  says  the  noble  Lord  intends  to  de- 
ment and  of  the  people  i»f  this   country,    or   if    any  other   party   were   sufficiently 
Tho  noble  Lonl  says  we  are  taking  an  un-   strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  country  to 
constitutional  part*    Now,  there  is  no  jier-   carry  on  the  public  business,  that  we  hare 
son  in  this  House,  or  out  of  it,  who  more    no  right  to  sit  on  these  benches  a  single 
thorou«;hly  understands  the  nature  of  our   day.     But  I  say  that,  placed  as  the  conn- 
constitution  than  the  noble  Lord;  and  I  think    try  was  without  a  Government,  we  should 
1  will  convince  him  that  instead  of  taking   indeed  be  neglecting  our  duty  if  we  bad 
an  nnctnistitutional  part,  we  are  taking  tho   not  done  at  least  our  best  to  carry  on  the 
only   pi^rt  which  under  the  circumstances   necessary  business  of  the  Govemment  until 
we  could  take,  and  for  which  wo  have  a   the  sense  of  the  country  could   be  taken 
precedent  the  most  con)]>lete  to  justify  us.    upon  certain  grave  questions,  and,  among 
1  he^  tho  House  to  reniemher  exactly  the '  others,  upon  this,  which  of  course,  to  our- 
circumstances  whirhhrou<,'ht  us  into  power.  [  selves  is  the  gravest  of  all — namely,  whe- 
\Ve  did  not  raise  up  any  particular  question  ■  ther  wc  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  na- 


which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Go- ;  tion.  Before  I  go  into  another  part  of 
vernment;  we  did  not  raise  any  particular  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  remark  that 
question  calling  upon  tho  llousse  to  over-  both  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
turn  by  an  adverse  vote  a  doiinitc  lino  of:  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ri)>on  hare 
i»olicy  pursued  by  the  late  Government,  in  I  not  a  little  undervalued  tho  importance 
order  to  substitute  for  it  a  definite  line  of  of  going  on  with  some  measures  before 
policy  of  our  own;  hut  we  were  brought  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  be  advised — 
into  power  for  two  reasons,  and  for  two  not  only  undervalued,  but  entirely  pass- 
reasons  only  :  the  first,  because  tho  noble  ed  over,  tho  fact — that  all  tho  prirate 
Jiord,  bv  his  own  admission,  had  so  far  lost  business  of  Parliament  will  be  in  abey* 
the  confidence  of  his  6U])p(»rters  that  he  {  ance — that  not  only  great  delay  will  be 
could  not  carry  on  the  public  business  of  \  occasioned,  but  great  expense  incurred — 
the  countj-y  in  his  own  way,  and  according  j  and  that  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 


to  the  view  which  he  thought  would  ho  host 
fur  the  general  interest  of  tho  country;  and, 
hwjondjy,  because  there  was  no  other  party 


from  tho  uninterrupted  conduct  of  private 
business  will  be  completely  destroyed. 
They  have,  1  think,  undervalued  the  laet* 


ill  either  House  of  Parliament  sufiiciently  j  that  wc  have  a  Lord  Chancellor  at  the 
<:iijoying  the  confidence  of  tho  country  to  head  of  tho  administration  of  justice  at 
f'ljulde  thi^iu  to  take  the  n/ms  of  power,  this  moment,  from  whose  great  knowledge 
That  is  u  totally  different  qm^stion  from  all ,  and  large  experience  the  country  may  fainy 
Hhe  precedents  stati.'d  against  us.     What '  and  reasonably  expect  the  most  salutary 


Mre  tlie  precedents  of  tin*  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Ki|)on  (     He  parti- 


and   beneficial   law  ref«;rm.      The    noble 

Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  have  also 

cularly  oil  verted  to  thn^r  precedents — to    forgotten    what    the   noble   Lord    himself 

lii)at  of  \H*M,  to  that  of  1841,  and  to  that !  stated  only  a  fortnight  ago — namely,  that 

ftf  the  year  I  7H^.     Jiut  what  was  the  issue  |  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the  present 

(*f  1831  i     The  qui'stion    of   reform    dis-   state  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  was 

V  raJAcd  ill  this  House  between  the   not  a  step  that  he,  as  a  responsible  Minis- 

ut  and  their  opponentH,  and  de-   ter  of  the  Crown,  would  advise.     Let  it  not 

j4  iIjc  (iti% liimm-iit.    What  was  '  be  said  that  I  am  appealing  to  the  forbear- 
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ance  of  Parliament — 1  am  appealing  only 
to  its  justjce.  1  say  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tlie  country,  if  at  the  present  time  you 
sliould  have  a  dissolution,  when  all  those 
grave  questions  have  to  be  decided.  With 
reference  to  forbearance,  and  whether  there 
is  or  not  to  be  forbearance,  in  the  truest 
sense,  1  think  that  leads  me  to  the  last 
of  the  great  precedents — that  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1784.  Now,  unless  my  recollection 
fails  me,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  has  entirely  misinterpreted 
or  forgotten  what  Mr.  Pitt  said  and 
did  on  the  trying  occasion  when  he  waged 
the  great  battle  against  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Fox.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
was  never  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  until 
near  the  end  of  that  struggle.  Mr.  Pitt 
invariably  said,  *'  I  decline  to  give  an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the 
question,  but,  as  a  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Grown,  1  shall  advise  the  course  I 
think  the  Crown  ought  to  adopt."  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  will  forgive  me  for  cor- 
recting him  when  1  say  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  Mr.  Pitt,  on  coming 
into  power  in  December,  1783,  ever  ad- 
verted to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
although  he  came  into  power  in  as  decided 
a  minority  as  the  present  Government  do 
on  this  occasion.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
forgotten,  that  the  Whig  Government  of 
that  day  went  out  of  power  upon  a  most  im- 
portant question  brought  to  issue,  namely, 
the  East  India  question.  The  present 
Government  came  into  power  upon  no  ques- 
tion they  have  raised  against  the  late  Go- 
vernment. That  is  another  circumstance 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
adverted  to.  But  when  you  come  lo  what 
Mr.  Pitt  did  and  said  on  that  occasion,  as 
so  appropriate  to  the  present  time,  the 
House  will  forgive  me  if  1  read  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  speeches  bearing  on  the 
point.     Mr.  Pitt  said — 

"  He  declared  there  were  active  duties,  not  the 
less  indispensable  because  they  were  disagreeable 
— that  in  a  critical  situation  it  was  incumbent  on 
a  Minister,  who  found  ho  was  not  approved  of  in 
this  House,  to  look  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  immediately  resigning — that  it  behoved 
him  to  consider  who  were  likely  to  be  his  succes- 
sors, and  whether  the  country  might  not  receive 
more  detriment  than  derive  advantage  from  his 
leaving  it  without  any  Executive  Government, 
and  in  making  room  for  an  Administration  in 
whom  the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people 
would  not  equally  repose  confidence." 

Three  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
Government  did  not  so  far  enjoy  the  con- 


fidence of  Parliament  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country;  and  unless 
in  these  three  weeks  some  new  and  extra- 
ordinary amalgamation  of  parties  has  taken 
place  to  put  the  noble  Lord  in  a  new  and 
better  position,  we  shall  be  required,  if  we 
are  to  retire  without  an  adverse  vote  against 
us,  to  hand  over  power  to  those  to  whom 
we  have  ever  been  far  more  opposed  than 
to  the  noble  Lord.     But  the   right   hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  has  entirely  forgotten 
the  difference  between  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  opponents,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Government  and  their  oppo- 
nents.    If  1  remember  aright,  an  extra- 
ordinary coalition  took  place  at  that  time, 
when  the  Whigs  went  out  of  power.     No- 
thing damaged  the  Whigs  so  much  as  that 
unnatural  alliance;  and  I  warn  the  noble 
Lord,  who  is  a  constitutional  Minister,  and 
for  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
1  have  always  entertained  the  highest  pos- 
sible respect,  1  now  warn  the  noble  Lord, 
as  he  loves  the  Constitution,  which  I  know 
he  does,  to  beware   before  he  joins  with 
those  who  will  not  merely  unite  with  him 
in  carrying  on  salutary  reforms,  but  who 
have  objects  behind — democratic  tenden- 
cies— to  which  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
give   his   acquiescence,  but   by  which  he 
might  in  an  unlucky  moment  be  betrayed 
into  a  false  position,  much,  1  believe,  to 
his  own  disadvantage,  and  certainly,  1  am 
sure,    to   the   great   disadvantage  of  the 
country.     Now,   I  hardly  think  it  would 
become  me  to  advert  any  more  to  topics 
alluded  to  in  this  debate,  since  1  only  got 
up  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
only  question  which  is  really  before  it.     I 
could  not  but  notice  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections the  noble  Lord  had  taken  to  our 
course.     I  feel,  that  upon  reflection,  what- 
ever may  be  your  opinion  of  the  present 
Ministry,  you  cannot  justly  charge  against 
them  that  they  have  taken  an  unconstitu- 
tional course  in  adhering  to  the  opinions 
they   have    always    entertained,    and    in 
merely  wishing  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country  as  long  as  they  properly  and 
fairly  can  do  so,  not,  however,  shrinking 
from  appealing  to  the  country  to  ascertain 
whether  it  does  intend  to  give  or  withhold 
its  support;  but  feeling  that  they  have  a 
right,  a  good  and  an  honest  cause,  on  which 
they  may,  and  on  which  they  intend  to  ap- 
peafto  the  country  with  perfect  confidence. 
Mr.   GLADSTONE:    Sir,    when    the 
right  hon.   Gentleman   who  has  just  sat 
down  adverted  to  the  length  to  which  this 
discussion  extended,    1  felt  confident  he 
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was  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  making '  ness.  and  with  a  total  absence  of  putj 
aoT  complaint  as  to  the  length  of  the  dis-  hostility  to  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  most 
cushion.      If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  sincere  desire  that  thej   should  hmre  aH 
whioh  j'istitie«i  the  House  of  Commons  in  jnstice,  fair  plaj,  and  forbearance  allowed 
surveTing  the  state  of  affairs,  in  endea-  them,  wishing  to  gire  them  ererj  l^giti- 
Tourin^  to  strike  out  some  path  for  itself,  '  mate  support,  bat  who  could  not  at  the 
in  con<e*pence  of  the  ditficulties  before  us,  same  time  suffer  it  to  plaee  in  abejanee^ 
to  Tladieato  its  own  position  in  the  Con-  and  indefinitelj  suspend,  the  great  question 
s:i:utioii.  and   to  secure,    by  forethought  of  our  commercial  legislation,  upon  wfaidi 
tl:e  w^tf;ire  and  best  interests  of  the  coun-  depends  the  supplj  of  snbsistenee  to  the 
trv.  this  i<  such  an  occasion.     It  is  such  people.      But  I  shall   endearour  on    mj 
an  C'ccasivn.  becau^se  in  the  first  place  the  part  to  state  what  are  mj  own  Tiews  of 
lk*'si::>n  of  the  Goremmcnt,  which  has  a  dutv,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
ni'L«-r!:T  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia-  from    the  GoTcmment.      The  nght   bon. 
mon:.   is  necessarily  anomalous,  and  i<,  I  Gentleman,  who  has  just  spoken  in  a  man- 
say  :;  without  offence,  a  provisional  posi-  ner   consistent  with  his   high    talent  and 
t::-::.   ar.i  because  the  fir-^t    and   deepest  ability,  has  adopted  that  conciliatorr  tone 
pr>.o'r.es  of  the  Constitution  are  in  that  towards  the  House  of  Commons  which  is 
rr.iir.-E-r  bri:-ught  l;*efore  us.      It  is  likewise  no  less  prudent  in    point  of  policjr  than 
&:;  •>:c3.s:jn  of  the  utmost  importance  and  honourable  in  point  of  feeling.     Tbe  right 
z-i'Tr.e:::.    l>eca'jse.   independently   of    the  hon.  Gentleman — and  if  I  am  to  make  a 
£Tr^:  c: ::?::: c::<>r.al    questions   which  are  complaint  of  his  speech  it  is  this — seemed 
Iri-jri:  l*r:-:-re  cs  by  tbe  existence  of  a  disposed  to  SToid  die  recognition  that  there 
G.rrTrrz'^r.'.  S3  situatvd.  we  have  now  to  was  something  irregular  and  contrary  to 
ciiil^T  ihai  which  iransoecds  in  import-  the  ordinary  working  of  our  Constitution  in 
h^yr.  L'  '.essi  a:  the  present  moment,  al-  the  existence  of  a  GoTemment  which  is  in 
n:-?;  a.y  c:-r.s:::u::>::a;  r,:aes:lon.  namely,  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
i\r  zTrrLi  cc-rsil.a  of  protcctic-n  and  the  he  j'.iined  issue  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
]rr»  L*::-  re-rir^ii::^   tbe   supply  of  f*:»od  the  Member  for  Ripon  on  the  precedents 
!.:■  ir.r  T-e-:pIe:  iiii  ^rc-:  question,  which  he  had  alleged,  especially  the  precedent 
I.:-:  0' y  cTAnlrew  ihe  5:r.>ngest  Gofem-  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  17S4.     I  must  confess  to 
rr.v!i:  &zi   *ii::ere«i    a    mi-jhty   party    in  the  accuracy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
I  r4<'.  !•-:  c:  ir'-ich  tbe  weight  and  gra-  with  reference  to  Mr.  Pitu     At  the  com* 
t:t  bLs  l-^=n  fel:  by  all  partit-s  through  mencement    of    Mr.    Pitt*s    Goremmenty 
\  .r:  ]fi-i  s'x  years.     I:  is  cvt  t'X^  much  to  when  opposed  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
Kuj  .:  ::  :ia:  ::  has  deranged  the  whole  of  Commons,  and.  if  I  recollect  aright,  be- 
i-i.:::ri'  «js:'r=i  of  o-r  Parliamentary  Gc>-  (ore  he  took  his  own  seat  byre-election, 
T^TZLrLi.  f*:-  &s  :•>  oiill  u^i'U  cs.  as  has  been  he  took  occasion  to  conrer  to  the  House  of 
i'^hV'A.  :l  ny  ;--^rT:-.er.t,  in  the  p-owerful  Commons,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Coileagns 
iL-rnr-^  -::  ~y  rii'b:  he::.  Friend    Sir  J.  Mr.  Dundas.  a  pledge  that  he  would  not 
•i'L*  Lv     :>  rLi.l-r  every  er-:ri   ;bit  men  at  that  time  adrise  the  Crown  to  disaolTO 
'.*-.  :'.!•  v.^  : -TT.:se  f.:  brir.^ini:  now  cree  Parliament.      At  a  subsequent    period  a 
«.-_  i  : -.r  rT*7  :>  * '. -*r*::vL  to  :is  t^^al  settle-  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Fitu  desiring  him 
n^-:.     .S't.  Z'.rri^  two  ccnsideraii.-ns,  to  ;o  repeat  that  pledge  more  largdv.     He 
"»•'•-,  I  *;^ill  *:- ;-<aT.:'jr  :.^  o.^r£r-e  mysol:  declined  to  state  what  adrice  he  shonM 
— ir*-.   ',f  *"!-  '.-r  duly  :-  rvparu  :o  ibe  pre  the  Crown :  bnt  when  the  House  of 
TO*;:  .-.  ::::,*  G:-TemmeL:.  ard.  s»Nvr.d!y.  C«>nimons  came  to  a  resolution  as  to  the 
'.'-r   'I^-.T  w::i  r-rraid  :o  :ie  cuesv-cn  of  R:a:n:enacce  of  that  Parisament,  Mr.  Pitt 
Z'T-'r.^'r.  '.^i — I   "»^--  sr-eak  w;:i  fri^kness  :  aid  not  decline  to  state  the  adrice  he  would 
*.* -.vr  izvzrr:  -. T  C I  ~ iL:ns  Lfi.s  a  r^i;  to  irire  to  the  Crc^wn.     Mr.  Fill  then  took 
^zz^*r.   r^L:  Tirii-rs::   l-e  tx-r.-vi:.  s.^  i;  :he  votes    which  wene  necessarr  lor  the 


Lhn  L  r./:.i  ^:  -  Li<£  :lr  s^izre  dv^mi  :>:r-  ruV.ic  serrice.     He  passed  the  Mutmy  Bill, 

z-jir.    T 1 :    1  -^ui  i   :  -    r :    :  ir: y  c :  -  r.  e  s  i .  r .  h e  su":  n:  i: usi  ix'  t : ^e  ;  sapnest  of  the  House 

i»n  r ':..',  :,i.-'r  &  rr^i*  t-":  •.:  'ic:y  ::•  T-:r-  v!*  Cor.:moriS  tix^  Isd^  Bill  connected  with 

f.rr.,  ▼ilj-.  zi:-:-?^  "::•::.  :i-e~  &  r-i-^i. -i.ir  tr.e  sub;iNt:  on  whS^h  be  had  taken  ofiee. 


«3*  '-"f  «^>.-L.     1  II  ^1:  li^r  r-i-rr.  >&::>-   i-.d  ihen  dlf^xred  the  Parfiament.     Bat 
"^i'-r   '.'.  tie    r:-'rrii'.  tiT'sr.*:  ;-    Mr.  F:::  was  seT}5.:*4e  that  the  ejisicnee  of 


arj 


:.v» '••t^'-.  t:.*:v   '.'    lt  :"r.v- j'A.t  :y    :.  O.-vc— ::^t^:3:  in  Sji:)oriiy  in  the  Honse  of 
a  MWjfr  Irj^ji  ::  r::.-*   i:.r  Zl:'.  ::  A:-.--    l  :r--i>7*.  is  a  sTa;e  nM  onJy  irrvgniar  bat 


>  wiify  Lu  «•»!  z-jtC'.  w-^il  z'^^i  zsLz'  c:^  r^^c^iiris^  ;<"> '«  biTM^t  at  the  eaifiesi 
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period  possible  to  an  end.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  misinterpreted 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hipon,  if  he  thought  that  these  precedents 
were  relied  oh  as  precedents.  They  were 
not  mere  precedents  extracted  from  anti- 
quarian pocket-books.  They  were  illus- 
trations of  a  great  practical  living  principle 
of  policy.  That  principle  is  this — that  if 
you  are  to  have  a  strong  executive  Govern- 
ment to  administer  the  laws,  and  prompt 
to  guide  the  Legislature,  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  and  the  passing  of  laws, 
that  Government  can  have  none  of  the 
strength,  dignity,  or  eflSciency  requisite  to 
fulfilment  of  these  duties  unless  it  pos- 
sesses the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  1  am  not  going  to  draw  any 
strange  inference  from  this  proposition. 
Nobody  complains  of  Ministers  having  as- 
sumed office.  By  accepting  office  they  only 
fulfilled  a  public  duty.  I  deeply  regret, 
with  my  views  of  liberty  of  commerce,  that 
rgreat  and  respected  party  in  this  country 
should  seek  to  impair,  undermine — if  not 
to  destroy — a  policy  which  in  my  opinion 
has  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  the 
country.  But  the  fact  that  that  party  has 
for  six  years  been  in  organised  opposition 
—the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  Par- 
liamentary action  interfered  with  the  legi- 
timate consideration  of  all  other  questions 
— ^that  high  interests  were  suspended — I 
say  the  fact  being  so  of  these  evils,  1  am 
glad  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  took  office. 
1  now  see  a  prospect  of  an  issue,  which  1 
do  not  believe  we  should  have  arrived  at  so 
soon  in  any  other  manner.  1  am  confident 
we  shall  have  it  now,  because  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  us,  and  one  from  which  I  am 
sure  theEouse  of  Commons  will  never  shrink. 
With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  in  a  minority,  I  stand  on  the 
principle  1  have  stated,  and  the  inference  I 
draw  from  it  is  this :  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
from  the  Government  a  distinct  assurance 
that,  after  the  despatch  of  necessary  busi- 
ness— and  1  do  not  mean  to  give  an  unduly 
narrow  construction  to  the  term  necessary 
— the  Crown  should  be  advised  to  appeal 
to  the  country.  It  appears  to  me  that  to 
obtain  that  assurance,  and  to  obtain  it  in 
plain  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  is  the  main 
duty  of  the  present  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  has,  to  a  limited 
extent,  made  such  a  demand;  for  he  told 
us  to-night  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  St.  Albans,  the  Bill  for  Chancery  Reform, 
and  a  measure  relative  to  the  militia  and 


defence  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  militia,  or  any  measure  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is 
but  fair,  in  such  measures,  which  in  their 
natiu'e  bear  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  form  the 
Executive,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the 
public  peace,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  for  any  scheme 
they  may  propose  for  national  defence. 
With  respect  to  the  disfranchisement  of  St. 
Albans,  1  think,  with  a  dissolution  in  view, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  you  should 
not  offend  what  1  may  call  public  morality 
by  allowing  boroughs,  solemnly  condemned 
for  abuse,  to  return  Members  to  a  new 
Parliament.  I,  therefore,  cannot  make  any 
objection  to  the  Government  proceeding 
with  that  Bill.  I  wish  I  could  take  an 
equally  clear  and  favourable  view  of  the 
postscript  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  inclined  to  append  to  that  mea- 
sure. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  1  think, 
must  feel  that  the  disposal  of  the  four  seats 
depends  upon  a  different  principle  from 
that  of  disfranchisement,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  be  free  to  decline  to  interfere 
with  the  distribution  of  these  seats,  which 
I  do  not  think  come  under  the  category  of 
**  necessary  measures."  With  respect, 
again,  to  Chancery  reform,  I  do  not  see 
that  that  is  a  subject  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Parliament  ought  to  be  pro- 
longed. It  is  a  subject,  no  doubt,  of  the 
greatest  importance — a  subject  from  the 
consideration  of  which  1  hope  no  section  of 
persons,  either  in  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  will  shrink.  Bnt  it  is  of  no 
special  importance  at  the  present  moment, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  existence  of  a  Parliament 
which  stands  between  the  country  and  the 
decision  of  a  great  and  vital  question.  I 
make  no  objection  to  the  Government  pro- 
ceeding with  this  or  any  other  useful  mea- 
sure they  can  carry,  which  does  not  pro- 
long the  present  Parliament.  The  point, 
however,  to  which  1  wish  this  present 
discussion  narrowed  is,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  obtain,  in  terms  and  sub- 
stance, an  assurance  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  as  soon  as  the  business  necessary 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  shall 
have  been  transacted.  With  regard  to  the 
great  question  of  protection,  I,  like  others, 
labour  under  a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
clearly  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
when  1  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  rarious 
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(k'claratioiiB  mailo;  but  I  think  I  am  juati- 1  tlio  greatest   Batisfaotioii    and  del^fci  m 

ficil,  on  the  whoUs  in  tiikin<;  what  li*s  been    the  enormous  good  which  has  beea  mtkimnk 

ritatcd   i)V   the   riij^ht  hon.  Uontlonian  the   in  the  improvement  of  the  conditioB  «f  n 

Home  Secretary,  as  a  clear  and  definite  in- ,  people  under  free  trade;  on  the  add 

dicatit»ii  of  the  jtuliey  which  he  and  his   strength  that  has  thereby  beea  gii 

(^illeu^aies  intend  to  pursue.     The  right '  our  institutions,  and  OTen  to  thai  ft 

hon.   (lentlenmn  said,   that  there  was  no    rial  aristocracy  which  imagined  iuelfdccpif 

intention  to  reverse  the  policy  of  free  trade; '.  wounded  by  the  free  trade-sjateoi.     Em 

and  I  do  not  think  that  wo  oui<:ht  to  bind    while  we  stand  upon  these  results^  lefts 

the    ri^^lit    hon.    (ientleman    by    the    ex- ;  not  forget  engagements  more  ar|;eaK.    It 

pivr-hinn    uHed    hy    thu  rij^ht  hon.    Ciian- 1  is  not  demonstration  we  hare  in  xiewW 

ei-llor  of   the   Dnehy  of  lianeanter  in  an- '  figures  or  reasonings.      It  is  to  bring  ilit 

otiicr    phiee,    wliieh,    possibly,    wa.)   acei-    question  to  a  practicalissue;  and,  if  bm  ■ 

dental.    |  ljawihfi'r.\     1  entreat  hon.  (len-    tliis  at  least  in  another  Parliament,  toie- 

tlo  I  en  not  to  in)a<;lne  that   I   made  that    fleet  the  sentiments  of  the  coontrr,  aa^  » 

obnervution  by  way  of  taunt :  I  intend  none,    be  able  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  oSF  PniCee- 

I  rroioiober  the  pi-oeeediitirs  of  last  year,    tion  as  a  thing  past  and  gone;  as  a  thing 

i\hru  tho  Karl  of  Derby  informed  mo,  that    advocated  during  a  long  series  of  jcanky 

it  wa»  hii  intention  to  i»ro|Mise  the  iniposi- ,  a  great  party  iu   opposition,   strengthcMd 

tiuii   «.f  u  moderate  tixed  duty,  and  when,  j  by  the  accession  of  that  partj  to  power— 

in    eohhrtiiienro    (»f   that   information,  tho  ,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  eonatij 

<;iininiuhiratii»ns  between  us  terminated —  ;  with  all  tho  advantages   it    could    derive 

1  ivMiiiiibor  ho  nuide  a  htatement  in  exact    from  the  possession   of  power  br  its  sa^ 

cdufoniiitv  with  wlmt  is  ntiw  said,  that  it    porters — fairly  considered  by  the  eooalrj 

vvii:i   not  hih  intohiion  to  ivver»e  the  five-    after  tive  years'  experience,  and  then  ad- 

tiiido  poliey.  but  to  nioilify  it.      Now,  I  nm   judged  and  decided  against.     This  is  tkt 

uiiko  t.iiiioMil  to  loverhal  or  modi  Heat  ion  of   termination  we  have  in  view;  and  to  this 

ii.    1  am  indebted  t4i  my  rii;ht  hon.  Kriend    termination    I    am   disposed    to    pfvss  b/ 

(Ml.    WiilpoUi)  for  havini^  t(»ld  us  frankly    making  one  demand  on  the  GoTemment — 

thill    lo!)    intonti(»n   is    to   reeonnnend   the    a  moderate,  and   I  think  a  just,  demand. 

rotiiiirv.  •-'O  far  art  thu  authoriiy  and  intlu-  ;  and  which  being  moderate  and  just,  I  thiak 

(iitic  of  (foviThiiii-nt  is  eoneenu'd,  if  n4»t  to    they  ought  to  concede — namely*  that  tlit 

n-.viivii',  Net  to  alter  and  mi»ilify  our  free- <  business  of  the  country  should  be  ezpe- 

tiad«-.  nvnti  ni.    1  rut'ovlv  disclaim  the  ri^ht    dited  with  all  despatch,  and  when  so  ex- 

of  ii^Kin;;  thi>.  ini\t'rnnient  what  they  will    [K'ditcd,  that  the  Crown  shall  be  adrised 

il..  Ill  aiiotliir  riiiliaiiieut.     It  will  be  more    to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  people — not 

ill  uiMtiiiliiiM-o  with  tho  spirit  of  the  Con- {  to  bind  tho  Government  as  to  their  policy 

hLiLiiti'iii    to   Ituvo  another   Parlianient  to  \  in  another  Parliament,  but  with  the  riew 

liK.il  alter  ill  (iwii  eoiieeriis.     We  ou>;ht  to    of  carrying  the  great  arbitrament  forward 

|»«:  r.aiidi'Ml  nith  lookiii;^  after  our  own.  lUit    to  that  issuo  which  the  whole  country  with 

ho  I  HI  as  a  liioditieatioii  (»r  revi'rsal  of  free  !  one  heart  and  mind  desires. 

liade.  in  coiic.e.ineii,   1  oidy  wish  at  ]>reHent        Mil   I^AILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 

lo  <U(-II  Oil  tiiin  tliih'^     the  ahsolute  iiii]>e-    formerly  it  was  the  practice  periodically  to 

Lilive.    ne.i:«MOi\    of    briiit;in^   this    f^reat '  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state 

iiiic^iLioii  lo  u  tiiial  diM-ision.     That  is  not !  of  the  nation;  but  he  thought  that  tber 

nil  uiitair  di-.mund  to  bo  math'  by  ttu»so  who  •  might  with  advantage  reverse  that  pra^ 

know  ihe.y  an*,  in  a  inaioiitN  in  this  House.  '  tiee,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  nation  to 

We.  hill  el  y  nil  all  not  he  told  that  no  vote  of   the  state  of  the  House.     And  if  the  at- 


waiiL  ol   r.oiilide.iii:i:   oi    for   hliortenin<;  the 
hiiiiiilii'-^  liiivo  be.cii  pa.ised,  and  that  there- 


ten  tion  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  the 
state  of  parties  in  that  House,  he  mast 


li.re.  He,  iiiimt  iiol  pie-^fi  lor  a  deel.iration.  i  confess  that  it  would  have  no  great  caoso 
I   ho|ii'.   hon   (iitiiihMiinii  oppimito  will  not  ■  for  conKdencc.     There  were   at  least  no 

Iilitrn  un  ill  llio  iiina^ieeahlo  alternative  of  fewer  than  four  parties,  no  two  of  which 
oivhiu  lo  i'.houno  between  what  mii;ht  be    could  bc  induced  to  combine  for  the  sake 
liiiiiiiMl  a  lurtioiit  o|i|ionitioii  on   the  one .  of  good  govcrmnent,  yet  three  of  which 
.  or,  on  the  oibor  hand,  of  ne^leetino^  i  were  capable  of  combining  when  the  ob- 
V  which  wo  uro  all  determined  to  ful- '  ject  was  to  impede  the  march  of  all  go- 
briMjifin^    thin  gr«*ht  <|tientioii    to   a    vernment.     Let   them    first   consider   the 
Vn  niav.  with  niy  ritfhi  hon.  Friend  ,  conduct  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  woakl 
'iihor  for   Uipoii,  indeed  look  with    ask  them  whether,  when  the  noble  Lord 

,   itliuliimt' 
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tlie  Member  for  the  city  of  London  was  in 
office,  they  afforded  his  Government  an 
efficient  support  ?  Who  was  it  turned  out 
the  noble  Lord  last  Sessiop  ?  Surely  it 
was  not  the  Earl  of  Derby.  And  on  every 
occasion  when  their  opposition  could  be 
mischievous,  was  not  the  Liberal  party 
found  opposed  to  the  late  Government? 
But  it  was  not  only  in  that  House  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  cause  for  complaint;  he 
had  been  attacked  by  all  their  organs  out 
of  doors  in  the  most  virulent  manner. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pure  and  immacu- 
late Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck),  he 
who  some  time  since  was  Chairman  of  the 
Purity  Committee  in  that  House,  who 
prided  himself  on  being  the  Andrew  Marvel 
of  the  day; 

"  Such  as  Marvel  was  of  old. 
When  he  scorned  the  placeman's  gold." 

Even  he,  in  a  recent  publication,  charac- 
terised by  all  that  **  audacity  and  fluent 
acerbity  " — he   quoted    the   hon.   Gentle- 
man *8  own  language — which  he   was   so 
fond    of  ascribing  to   others,    had   lately 
given  a  History  of  the  Whigs  to  the  world, 
with  which  they  could  not  be  very  highly 
pleased.    Indeed,  he  did  not  find  any  more 
pleasant  and   instructive   work   than    the 
Bistory  of  the  WhigSt  written  by  Roebuck, 
unless  it  might  be  the  history  of  Roebuck, 
written  by  Coppock.     Much  reference  and 
many  questions  had  been  asked  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yernment    founded    their    acceptation    of 
office;  but  he  had  heard  as  yet  no  answer 
to  the  question  upon  what  principles  was 
the   opposition   by    the  noble   Lord   con- 
ducted.    He  did  not  expect  that  this  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  turned,  as  it  had 
been,  into  a  corn-law  debate.     So  much 
for  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  he 
DOW  turned  to  the  noble  Lonl  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  London,  who  was  so  fond  of 
boasting  of  his  traditional  policy  when  in 
office,  that  he  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  might  be 
pardoned  alluding  to  his  traditional  tactics 
when  in  opposition ;  and  those  tactics  were, 
to  bid  high  for  Liberal  support  when  he 
felt  himself  sinking,  and  to  head  a  factious 
opposition  when  he  was  out.     It  would  be 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  House,  that, 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  carried 
the  Catholic  Emancipation   Bill,  when  he 
might  have  fairly  calculated  on  the  noble 
Lord's  support,   the  noble   Lord  opposed 
the  Government  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
ended   by    turning   out   the    Government. 
When  the  noble  Lord  felt  that  his  Admin- 
istration was  weak,  he  did  not  scruple  to 


uphold  the  revolutionary  language  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union.  Should  he 
allude  to  1S46,  when  the  noble  Lord  turned 
out  the  Government  on  the  Irish  Lif^ 
Protection  Bill — that,  after  having  supn 
ported  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill;  and  sq 
immediately  after  the  Vote  that  repealed 
the  Corn  Laws  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  same  day  saw  the  House  of  Lords  ror 
peal  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Minister  who 
had  carried  that  measure  turned  out  of 
office !  And  now,  in  1852,  the  noblo 
Lord  appeared  to  forget  the  fact  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  did  not  turn  him  out.  Why, 
the  blow  came  from  a  Liberal  hand;  i^ 
was  his  candid  Friend  sitting  behind — > 


**  'T  was  thine  own  friend  who  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  the« 
Ipw." 

He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  noble  Lord's  con- 
duct in  opposition  might  be  expressed  by 
the  word  **  faction."     There  was  now  a 
third  party,  of  whom  he  would  speak  with 
all  that  respect  which  he  owed  to  those 
who,  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice, 
had  adhered  to  their  opinions,  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  of   acting,   but  from 
whom  he  was  now  compelled  to  difibr;  but 
he  would  ask  what  practical   good  could 
they  achieve  in  the  negative  position  they 
now  filled  ?     He  would  ask  them  whether 
the  highest  political  principles  were  not 
involved  in  the  existence  of  party,  whether, 
therefore,  it  were  not  well  now  to  join  the 
Conservative  party  in  opposition  to  that 
combination  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment so  truly  characterised  as  destructive? 
Such  were  the  parties,  and,  as  he  com- 
menced by  stating,  although  they  were  all 
opposed  to  the  noble  Lord  while  he  was  in 
office,  they  were  now  coaleseed  against  the 
Earl  of  Derby:  but  how  different  was  the 
tone   of  a  noble  Lord  in   another  place! 
There  was  the  voice  of  Jacob,   here  waa 
the  hand  of  Esau — there  the  noble  L«)rd 
pledged  himself  against  all  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  even  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  late  Government  had  remained  so  long 
in  office.     And  it  was  because  he  (Mr.  B. 
Cochrane)  felt    that    the  opposition   with 
which  they  were  now  menaced  was  unjust, 
ill-advised,    unpatriotic,    because    he    felt 
that  the  present  Administration  was  anx- 
iously labouring  to  fulfil  its  great  obliga- 
tions, that  he  now  gave  his  humble,  but 
hearty  and  cordial,   support  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  anv 


nil 
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Dnxious,  before  the  present  debate  con- 
cludes, to  state  very  shortly,  and  in  a  few 
words,  the  view  which  I,  as  an  individual 
Member  of  this  House,  take  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Government,  and  the  duty 
wliich  1  think  lies  upon  this  Ilouse  to  per- 
form.    Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  from  the  Treasury  benches 
have  disclaimed  any  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  Ilouse.     I  am  willing 
upon  my  part,  and  the  House  is  willing, 
to  show  them  all  that  forbearance  which 
their   present   position   entitles   them    to. 
Sir,  their  position  is  perfectly  anomalous, 
and  in  principle  perfectly  unconstitutional. 
It  is  an  accident,  and  therefore  no  blame 
attaches  to  them.    But  they  are  a  minority 
proposing  and  intending  to  carry  on  the 
business   of  the   country  in  a  Ilouse  of 
Commons  in  which  they  form  a  minority. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  state  of  things 
could  not,   under  ordinary  circumstances, 
last  any  period  of  time  whatever.     The 
course  which  a  Government  under  these 
circumstances  ought  to  pursue  would  be 
cither  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal 
to  the  country,  or  to  resign  their  offices 
and  allow  the  majority  to  govern.     They 
have   recently  been    called   to   power   by 
the    resignation    of    those    who    form    a 
majority  in  this  House.      A    resignation 
would,  therefore,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
decision  they  came  to  when  they  under- 
took to  form  a  Government.     Now  a  dis- 
solution  of  Parliament  is  at  the  present 
moment,  from  the  state  of  the  business  of 
the  House,  obviously  an  impossibility.   The 
Ilouse  ought,  therefore,  to  give  them  their 
forbearance  until  thev  shall  have  so  far 
conducted  the  necessarv  business  of  the  ' 
countrv  as  to  enable  them  to  dissolve  Par-  \ 
liament  and  appeal  to  the  country.     They  \ 
have   stated   some   measures  which   they  j 
think   of  urgent  importance.     I    entirely 
asTce  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  one  or  two  are 
of  urgent  importance,  which  they  ought  to 
be   permitted    to   carry  to   a  completion.  , 
Undoubtedly  the  measures  which  the  Go-  j 
vemment  propose  to  introduce  for  the  in-  ■ 
ternal  defences  of  the  countrv  are  most 
necessary,  and  particularly  necessarv  if  a  , 
dissolution  takes  place :  the  very  fact  of  a  ' 
dissolution   being   in   prospect    renders  it  ' 
more  incumbent  on  them  to  carry  through  j 
this   measure.     Well   then,    there  is  the  I 
Chancery  Bill;  the  prospect  of  a  Chancen* 
Buit  18  not  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
think  an  earlv  dissolution  desirable.     But 
'  the  House  ought  to  show  forbcar- 

VitcoHni  Palmerft'm 


ance  to  Her  Majesty's  Gk>TeriiiDCiit  imtO 
they  shall  have  disposed  of  the  neeeesaij 
business  of  the  country,  so  that  a  diaaolii- 
tion  can  take  place.     I  think,  howerer, 
that  Her  Majesty 'sGt>Temment,  upon  efery 
principle  of  good  faith  to  the  conntry,  on 
every  principle  olregard  to  their  own  eon- 
sistency,  and  for  the  principles  thej  hate 
maintained,  are  bound  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country  on 
the  great  principles  of  their  commercial 
policy.     And  having  taken  the  sense  of 
the  country  it  will  be  their  dntj  to  call 
Parliament  together  at  an  early  period,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  next 
Parliament  coming  to  a  final  decision  on 
this  most  important  subject.     It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  to  the  country,  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  many  important  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests  inTolred,  if 
this  que.<%tion  was  allowed  to  remain  hong 
up  in  suspense  until  the  ordinary  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year.     And  therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Government  ought  not  only  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dissolring 
Parliament,  but  that  there  should  he  a 
clear  understanding  between  the  GoTcm- 
ment  and  the  Ilouse,  that  as  soon  as  in 
the  regular  course  of  things  it  could  be 
accomplished.    Parliament  should   he  as- 
sembled to  take  tliese  questions  into  con- 
sideration.     Sir,   as  to  the  result  of  a 
general   election   I   cannot  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt,  because  I  am  convinoed 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  has  long  ago  made  up  its 
mind  upon  this  question,  which  is  now  dis- 
puted by  Gentlemen  opposite.     It  might 
no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  grave  argument 
at  the  time  when  the  sliding  scale  existed, 
whether  a  compromise   might   not   have 
been   made  which  might  have  lasted  a 
great  many  years,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
all  classes  of  the  community.     But  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  the  question 
has  been  settled  and  decided   six  yeare 
ago.     When  the  feeling  of  the  community 
has  been  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  say 
that  policy  should  be  reversed,  and  that  a 
duty  should  be  now  placed  upon  the  food 
of  the  bulk  of  the  community.      I  think 
that  a  grave  and  earnest  proposal  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  re- 
impose   a   duty  upon   the  importation  of 
corn,  even  though  it  did  not  succeed — and 
I  am  sure  it  never  could  succeed — would 
nevertheless  array  the  feelings  of  the  bulk 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country  against 
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the  superior  orders  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  that  harmony 
and  good  feeling  which  ought,  I  think,  to 
prevail  between  all  classes  of  the  people  in  | 
this  land.  1  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
could  be  more  detrimental  to  the  real  and 
true  interests  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
country  than  to  inculcate  the  belief  that 
they  wished  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food 
of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  adding  some- 
what to  the  income  of  the  rich.  Sir,  then, 
the  view  which  I  entertain  shortly  of  the 
state  of  things  is  this,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  assist  the  Government 
to  carry  through  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  dissolution,  and 
that  the  Government  ought  to  allow  Par- 
liament to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  public  business  will  admit  of  their  doing 
so,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  elections  are 
over,  again  to  assemble  Parliament,  in 
order  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  those  controverted 
questions  of  commercial  policy  upon  which 
they  are  now  at  variance  with  the  present 
majority. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said, 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his 
seat  had  spoken  of  the  majority  in  that 
House.  Would  the  noble  Lord  tell  him 
where  that  majority  was  to  be  found  ?  It 
certainly  did  not  exist  under  the  Ministry  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  for  he 
had  just  vacated  the  Government  for  want 
of  a  majority;  and  assuredly  not  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham).  Neither  did  it  exist  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden).  It  was  only  to 
be  found,  therefore,  in  some  combination  of 
men  of  very  extraordinary  and  conflicting 
opinions  upon  other  political  questions.  Of 
these  undoubtedly  a  majority  might  be 
found,  which,  by  a  factious  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, might  be  able  to  upset  any  pro- 
posal. He  denied,  as  he  always  had  done, 
that  under  free  trade  the  employment  of 
labour  had  increased.  In  his  own  county 
(Gloucester)  the  increase  of  machinery  had, 
on  the  contrary,  diminished  the  number  of 
hands  employed;  and,  so  far  from  there 
being  a  larger  demand  for  farms,  as  had 
been  alleged  by  an  hon.  Member  opposite, 
he  could  take  upon  himself  to  assert  that 
property  was  greatly  deteriorated  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly in  Ireland.  The  same  hon.  Member 
had  alluded  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors, 
ftnd  said  that  all  they  wanted  was  a  resto- 
ration of  slavery;  but  he  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley) 


contended  that  they  wanted  nothing  but 
th^  abolition  of  the  import  of  slave  pro- 
duce into  this  country.  He  trusted  that  the 
present  Government  would  have  a  fair 
chance;  that  there  would  not  be  any  factious 
opposition,  and  that,  at  all  events,  a  fair 
trial  would  be  given  to  those  who  were 
placed  in  their  present  position  simply  be- 
cause the  late  Ministry  could  no  longer 
maintain  theirs. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  evidently  that 
of  urging  on  the    Government    the    pro- 
priety of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  the  impressing  on    them    the 
necessity  of  an   immediate  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  for  the  verdict  which  they 
desired  to  obtain  on  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.     But  if  he  understood  the 
right  hon.   Gentlemen    on    the    Treasury 
bench  who  had  spoken  that  evening,  they 
chalked  out  enough  of  business  to  keep 
the  House  together  till  July  or  August. 
That  was  not  a  speedy  dissolution.     What 
he  called  a  speedy  dissolution  was  a  disso- 
lution in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Go- 
vernment   had  obtained  some    necessary 
votes,  and  passed  the  Mutiny  Bill.    If  they 
were  to  enter  upon  the  Militia  Bill,  he  was 
afraid  it  would  lead  to  a  protracted  oppo- 
sition;  and  as  they  now  had  done  thirty- 
seven   years  without  it,  he  did  not  think 
they  would  undertake  a  very  great  risk  by 
going  six  weeks  longer  without  one.     If 
they  waited  to  get  through  the  private  bu- 
siness, they  would  have  to  wait  till  July. 
But  that  would  not  bo  necessary,  for  resolu- 
tions might  be  passed  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, authorising  parties  to  take  up  BilU 
at  the  stages  at  which  they  were  left  when 
the  dissolution  took  place.     The  expense 
that  would  arise  to  individuals  from  a  dis- 
solution would  be  thus  obviated.     There 
was  a  precedent  for  this  in  the  course  fol- 
lowed when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  1831.     If  they  were  to  be  charged  with 
faction  for  asking  questions  of  the  new 
Government  as  to  their  future  intentions, 
it  was  the  most  extraordinary  definition  of 
faction  he  ever  heard.     In  fact,  he  never 
clearly  understood  what  the    word  "fac- 
tion *'  meant.     It  never  could  mean  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  putting  questions  to  a 
new  Government  as  to  their  policy  previous 
to  granting  them  a  supply  of  money.  Could 
there  be  a  duty  more  imperative  upon  that 
House,  a  more  legitimate  duty,  than,  when 
the  Crown  had  exercised  its  prerogative 
in  selecting  new  servants,  that  the  House 
should  step  in  and  ascertain  whether  they 
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were  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try ?  He,  for  one,  should  bo  sorry  to  vote 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government; 
but  then  it  was  iucumbest  on  them  to  de- 
clare their  policy.  Why,  then,  were  they 
to  be  charged  with  faction  for  pursuing  so 
legitimate  a  course  ?  Tlie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  reverse  the  free-trade 
policy,  but  only  to  modify  and  to  alter  the 
Corn  Laws.  Now  the  precedent  of  1841 
was  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Let  him,  however,  remind  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  of  a  part  of  that  precedent 
of  1841.  When  the  Government  of  that 
dar  announced  their  intention  in  the  Par- 
liament  in  which  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence had  been  moved,  of  proposing  in 
a  new  Farliainent  a  scheme  for  relaxing  the 
eorti  laws — when  this  onnouncement  was 
ti-adc,  the  then  head  of  the  Opposition  in- 
fr^mc'd  the  Government  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  lay  their  measure  before  the  coun- 
try, in  order  that  such  important  interests 
ifiight  not  be  left  in  uncertainty  and  in 
douht.     The  Government  of  that  day  were 

{»rei<4cd  by  the  Opposition,  supported  by  the 
ion.  Gentlemen  who  now  sat  opposite,  to 
state  their  measure,  and  then  appeal  to 
the  country.  In  like  manner  he  would 
maintain  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  modify  and  alter  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Corn  Law  question,  in  the  sense 
of  making  it  more  restrictive,  it  was  their 
<luty,  on  their  own  showing,  to  lose  no  time 
in  submitting  their  measui*cs  before  appeal- 
ing to  the  country.  At  that  advanced 
hour  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  to  add  anything  to  the  able 
fetatornent  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet  the 
M'rMiber  for  Rtpon  /Sir  J.  Grahanij.  But 
with  reganl  to  the  inhiiiuations  k%  to  com- 
bination and  alliances  advanced  by  the 
riglit  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  the  sense  which  had  been  dc- 
Bcril>ed  bv  an  eminent  writer  as  a  sort  of 
••  hobgoblin  argument,"  that  these  meet- 
ings which  had  been  held  had  other  objects 
in  view  than  those  openly  stated,  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
was  very  much  mistaken.  The  object  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  attended  these  meet- 
ings was  not  one  of  party  politics,  not  to 
or^^anise  political  alliances  to  change  the 
Govomniont,  or  to  elfect  political  arrange- 
ments in  this  country,  but  it  was  to  save 
the  country  from  the  great  evil  of  allowing 
the  policy  of  free  trade  to  be  jeopardised, 
and  to  combine  as  many  Gentlemen  as  pos- 
aibic  (let  their  general   politics  bo  what 

Mr,  AA  Gibson 


they  might),  to  prereot  a  poliej  irfaiek 
was  so  beneficial  to  the  conntrr  from  beinj^ 
reversed.  Before  he  sat  dowa  be  shoiiM 
wish  to  caution  Hod.  Members  eoDHeeled 
with  the  rural  diBtricta  not  to  prtietiti 
again  on  the  credulity  of  the  tenant-fir* 
mers.  lie  would  advise  tbem  not  to  boM 
out  themselves  as  the  friends  of  the  farmen 
because  they  might  rest  assured  tlMt 
although  in  a  new  Parliameat  th^  anglit 
make  some  effort  to  show  that  their  eoam 
had  been  honourable,  and  that  they  had 
been  consistent  in  their  conduct »  thej  M* 
vertheless  would  fail  in  their  attempt  (• 
reiraposo  a  duty  on  com.  And  if  thcf 
continued  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  farmers 
which  they  were  unable  to  fulfil,  he  werid 
tell  them  that  they  were  not  acting  tb^ 
part  of  friendship  to  the  farmers^  and 
they  would  be  doing  all  that  in  them  lay 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  agricnhural  im* 
provement,  and  be  militating  much  against 
the  interests  of  the  occupying  tenantry  of 
England. 

»IK  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  most 
congratulate  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lerd 
John  Russell)  on  the  great  unanimity 
which  prevailed  amongst  those  GentlenMH 
who  sat  behind  him.  The  right  hon.  Q^im 
tleman  the  Member  for  Ripon  had  deliTefel 
himself  of  a  lecture  to  the  agrieuhami 
Members  of  that  House  as  to  the  courts 
they  should  pursue ;  but  he  woald  ask  tbs 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  be  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  county  of  Comber^ 
land  upon  the  principles  he  bad  adroCated  ? 
When  he  recollected  that  it  was  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  noble  Lord  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  dismissing  the  ablest 
of  his  Colleagues  in  the  Govemraent,  aud 
that  the  House  and  her  Majesty's  Minis^ 
ters  were  placed  in  their  present  positioa 
by  reason  of  the  noble  Lord  having  dis^ 
solved  his  own  Cabinet  for  want  of  tbi 
necessary  amount  of  support  in  that  Honsei 
he  owueil  that  the  combination  which  be 
witnessed  that  night  struck  bim  as  one  cf 
the  most  extraordinary  that  had  ever  con- 
curred in  the  history  of  parties.  It  was 
too  evident  that  there  were  comlnnations 
amongst  tbem  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  one  party  the  power  of  goTemin^ 
the  affairs  of  the  country^  But  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  old  backs  in  effiec 
were  the  only  men  fit  to  carry  on  the 
Government.  Ho  charged  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Members  of  the  late  Gotemment* 
with  having  availed  themsetves  of  the  in>' 
tiuenoe  of  the  resuscitated  League  for  this 
|Hirpose,  and  with  baviug  ased  every  mode 
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of  exciting  the  country,  more  especially  by 
their  speeches  that  evening.  But  they 
had  failed,  and,  what  was  more,  although 
the  party  opposite  might  have  a  majority 
in  the  House,  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  country  would  give  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  a  fair  trial,  and  not  suffer  the 
Government  to  be  displaced  by  any  such 
singular  combinations  as  that  which  lately 
assembled  in  Chesham  Place. 

Mr.  OSWALD  said,  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Essex.      From  a  plain  English 
country  Gentleman  he  should  have  expected 
to  hear  something  that  they  could  under- 
stand.   But  it  was  now  quite  evident  that  he 
was  a  Disraelite  indeed.    He  was  astonished 
that  no  Member  of  the  Government  had 
got  up  after  the  addresses  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  and  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for   Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
8ton) — both  of  whom  strongly  put  before 
the  House  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution 
at  the  speediest  possible  period — to  state 
that  they  would  at  once  go  to  the  country. 
They  should  not  attempt  to  palter  with  the 
country  as  they  did  with  their  own  fol- 
lowers, and  leave  England  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  this  all- 
important  matter.     Some  Member  of  the 
Goveniment  should  have  arisen  and  told 
the  House  whether  the  Government  dared 
to  appeal  to  the  people  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion— ^for  there  was  but  one  question  before 
the  country,  namely,  whether  we  should  tax 
bread  for  the  purpose  of  putting  monev  in 
the   landlord's     pocket.      [''Oh,   oh*!*'] 
That  was  the  only  question  to  be  decided. 
They  might  try  to  lead  the  country  away 
by  other  cries,  and  some  of  them  would  do 
it ;    but  that  was  really  the  only  question 
which  the  country  demanded  should  be  de- 
cided at  the  present  time ;   and  if  expe- 
rience, wisdom,  and  eloquence  could  do  it, 
the  House  must  now  be  impressed  with  the 
great  necessity  that  existed  for  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  question.       That  was  the 
truth.     There  was  hesitation  as  yet  in  pro- 
posing this;  and  in  the  meantime  let  the 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches  prepare 
themselves  for  the  murmurs  of  their  sup- 
porters.      Those    right   hon.    Gentlemen 
would  richly  deserve  the   punishment   in 
Btore   for   them.       They  had    themselves 
made  use  of  every  epithet  of  contumely 
against  one  who  was  now  no  more,  and 
against  all  who  had  acted  with  that  great 
man.     The  word  "traitor"  had  been  fre- 
qaently  heard  ;   and  he  (Mr.  Oswald)  had 


himself  been  Called  a  "renegade."      Did 
they  think  that  gentlemen  of  honour  could 
forget  easily  such  insults?      He  (Mr.  Os- 
wald) forgave  them  from  his  heart.     But 
it  required  every  Christian  forbearance  not 
in  somo  degree  to  rejoice   that  on   that 
Treasury  bench  were  now  sitting  the  men 
to  whom  the  very  same  terms  would  ia 
turn  be  applied.     He  had  sat  in  Silence 
on  this  subject  for  many  a  long  year.    But 
the  hour  had  now  come,  and,  perhaps,  the 
man — perhaps  the  Friend  of  him  whom  thft 
country  lamented,  to  whom  in  every  great 
mart   of   commerce   statues    were    being 
raised  ;    this   Friend  might   now    avenge 
the  manes  that  had  called  for  vengeHnce 
too   long.     [Laughter.]     Aye,  there  was 
now  laughter,  but  they  would  not  laugh 
when  they  were  on  the  hustings.     Every 
cottage    home    in    England   now   held   a 
family  with  bread  enough  and  to  spare; 
and  how  much  had  the  landlords  sacrificed 
to  produce  that  result?     How  much  suf- 
fering had  they  gone  through  ?     He  (Mr. 
Oswald)  was  a  landed  proprietor;    and  if 
they  in   Scotland  had  got  over  the  late 
crisis,   the  greatness   of  which   all   must 
admit,  he  did  not  see  why  the  gentlemen 
of  England  should  not  do  so  too.     There 
was,  indeed,  much  apathy  and  much  bad 
farming  in  some  places;  but  a  reimposition 
of  bad  laws  would  only  tend  to  make  the 
bad  farming  worse.      As  to  the  condition 
of  the  landowners,  lie  believed  their  rentals 
had  been  increasing  at  the  verv  time  when 
they  were  most  clamorous  for  this  protec- 
tion— at  the  time  they  wished  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  poor  man's  mouth.    [••  Oh» 
oh!"]      They  might  not  like  to  hear  the 
truth  told  ;    but  that  was  the  truth,  how- 
ever unpalatable  it  might  be.      In  conclu- 
sion, he  should  recommend  the   Govern- 
ment to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  the  people  upon  this  most  im* 
portant  question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  party  with  which 
the  present  Government  were  connected, 
he  was  tired  of  this  talking  of  forbearance, 
and  of  the  ostentatious  but  hollow  display 
of  forbearance,  made  by  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Heaven  defend 
them  from  the  Christian  forbearance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire,  who  had  risen 
the  picture  of  suppressed  wrath,  and  madd 
a  speech,  the  venom  of  which  was  only 
mitigated  by  his  awkwardness  of  express 
sion !  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  ask 
why,  if  Gentlemen  opposite  were  in  such 
haste  for  a  dissolution,  they  did  not,  heni^ 
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a  majority,  exercise  their  power?  They 
seemed  to  have  a  lingering  apprehension 
that  the  present  Government  might  pro- 
pose and  pass  measures  which  would  gain 
the  approhation  of  the  country;  it  was  pos- 
sible, that,  aided  by  the  high  legal  attain- 
ments of  Members  the  Government,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
their  law  measures  might  contrast  favour- 
ably with  those  of  the  former  Government; 


Hon.  Members  connected  with  the  pevtj 
now  in  power  desired  no  yiolent  meftniret; 
they  calmly  and  in  ao  honest  apirit  ■ought 
justice  for  all  the  great  nrodnoing  intereits. 
The  party  now  in  power  had,  bj  thw  eondaet 
during  the  last  six  years,  proTed  that  protee- 
tion  by  the  imposition  of  dntiea  upon  eon 
was  not  the  only  object  of  the  policy  to  which 
they  were  attached.  They  had  prored  them- 
selves protectionists  of  Uie  intereata  of  the 


that,  with  Lord  Uardinge  at  the  Ordnance,  poor.     [*'0h,  oh!*']     Would    hon.  Gea- 
the  organisation  proposed  for  the  militia  tlemen   deny  that  the  membera  <^    this 
might  be  superior  to  the  crude  proposal  of  party  had  formed  the  bulk  of  the  majority 
the  late  Government.      But  the  fact  was  which   had   carried   Mr.  £twall*8  Motioa, 
this — ^the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  and  Mr.  Christie's  Amendment,  for  the  in- 
City  of  London,  after  the  declaration  he  quiry  into  the  abuses  which    had   taken 
had  made  on  quitting  office,  that  a  disso-  ■  place  in  the  Andover  Union,  the  reanlt  of 
lution  before  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  which  was  the  rerision  of  the  New  Poor 
Bill,  and  measures  for  supplying  the  na-  Law.     No  one  could  deny  that  thej  had 
tional  establishments,  would  be   unjusti-  j  carried  that  Motion  against  the  right  hoa. 
fiable,  dare  not,  if  he  would   retain  the  i  Member  for  Ripon,   when    Seeretaiy  of 
character  of  a  loyal  subject,  force  a  disso-  '  State  for  the  Home  Department.     The 
lution;  and  that  no  right  hon.  Gentleman  party  now  in  power  had  proved  themaelfet 
would  risk  his  character  by  forcing  a  dis-  Protectionists  of  the  labour  of  young  peo* 
solution  before  provision  had  been  made  pie  employed  in  factories,  for  members  of 
for  the  security  and  necessary  establish-  that  party  had  supplied  by  far  the  gt<Mter 
ments  of  the  country.     In  fact,  what  had  part  of  the  majority  which  cairied  the  Tea 
occurred  that  evening  and  on  Friday  last  Hours'  Act.     They  had  proved  themaelTet 
in  the  House,  was  but  a  phase  of  agitation.  Protectionists  of  the  Christian   charaeter 
Strange  allusions  had  been  made  to  tho  of    the   State — that  Christian   charaeter 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  present  com-  which  constituted  the  guarantee  given  by 
mercial  policy,  and  to  the  effect  which  any  the  State  to  the   people  of  this   country, 
attempt  to  alter  or   modify   that  policy  that  the  laws  enacted  by  Faiiiament,  and 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  hon.  and  right  the    administration   of    them,    shoold  be 
hon.  Gentlemen,  produce.     The  right  hon.  based   upon   the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
Baronet  ^Sir  J.  Graham)  had  adverted  to  while  it  secured  for  the  laws  thus  paaaed 
Lord  Derby ^s  statement  that  he  sought  to  the  sanction  of  religion.     The  party  with 
reconcile  classes  between  which  there  were  whom  be  had  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
differences,    and   to    promote   peace    and  had,  moreover,  proved  themselves  Frotee- 
good>wiII  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects;  tionists  of  the  Protestant  character  of  the 
but  passing  straightway  to  his  own  theme,  constitution,  and  of  the  national  indepen- 
laboured  to  sow  discord  among  the  various  denee;  they  had  for  years  defended  the 
classes  of  the  community.      In  IS41?  he  laws  which  guard  the  Protestantism  of  the 
vMr.  Newdegate>   as   a   magistrate,   col-  Constitution  against  the  assaults  of  hoo. 
lected  evidence  implicating  members  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite;  for  years  they  had 
Anti-Corn- Law  League,  as   instigators  of  defended  those  laws,  before  many  of  their 
the  disturbances  of  that  year;  which  evi-  quondam    opponents   had   become   aware 
denoe  was  forwarded  to  the  right  hon.  Ba-  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  which  threat* 
ronet  as  Home  Secretary,  but  was  never  ened   the  Constitution,  and   consented  to 
heani   of  again.      Last  year,  that  right  extend    and   declare    those   laws   by  the 
hon.  Baronet  threatened  that,  if  the  com-  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  of  last  Session, 
mercial  measures  of  the  Government  with  The  party  of  the  Government  had  proved 
which  he  had  been  connected,  were  altered  themselves  Protectionists,  not  of  agrieol* 
or  modified,  the  loyalty  of  the  Army  would  ture  only,  for  they  had  acted  on  the  piin- 
be  doubtful:  and  now.  the  right  hon.  Gen-  ciple  K"  eloquently  sutedby  that  noble  Loid 
tleman  had  announced  he  was  prepared  to  whose  statue  sow  stands  in   Cavendish* 
nse  "any  means'*  to  prevent  those  mca-  squan?,  that  h  s  the  doty  of  the  Legis> 
snres  being  revised.    His  previous  conduct  lature  and  Government  of  this  great  covn* 
attd    declarations    gave    that    exT'ression  try  :o  promote^   encourage,  and  proteel 
**  any  means**  a  very  wide  interpretation.  British  indostir  and  British  caphmi  wheie- 
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ever  it  may  be  found — at  home,  on  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  colonies.     Such  were  the 
principles  upon  which  the  party  now   in 
power  were  combined,  and  it  was  owing  to 
their  combination  on  those  principles  that 
the  party  possessed  the  compactness  and 
the   strength   which   had   rendered   their 
accession  to  office  inevitable.     Such  were 
the  principles  of  the  party  from  which  the 
present  Government  were  formed.    If  hon. 
Members  desired  a  dissolution,  let  them 
use  their   power   as  a   majority    of   that 
House— they  would   do   it  on  their  own 
responsibility.     But  he  warned  them  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  appeal  to 
the  country  on  the  narrow  issue  to  which 
they  desired  to  reduce  the  question — whe- 
ther a  ds.  duty  upon  corn  should  or  should 
not  be  levied.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  was  always  talking 
of  his  being  a  landowner  and  a  country 
gentleman,  and  had  said  that  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws  had  not  caused  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  rents;  he  (Mr.  Nevvdegate)  de- 
clared, as  a  country  gentleman,  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  receive  the  same  rents  now 
as   before  the  corn  laws  were   repealed. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  at  first 
agreed  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  refusing 
his  sanction  to  the  measures  of  1846,  but 
subsequently  yielded;  and  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  free  trade  was  advan- 
tageous because   it   had    not  injured   the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.     But  there  was  an- 
other question — had  it  injured  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch 's  tenantry  ?     Had  it  benefited 
the  ploughman,  the  carter,   and    the   la- 
bourer ?      He  had  been  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  last  autumn,  where  lie  some  of 
the  princely  domains  of  that  noble  Duke, 
and  he  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  there  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.     Able  and  well-informed 
farmers  had  there  told  him  that  they  were 
poor,  and  that  their  best  labourers  were 
emigrating  to  the  United  States.     Again, 
the  right  hon.   Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  had  declared,  and  sought  to  prove, 
that  this  country  had    not  become  more 
dependent  upon   foreigners  for  food,   be- 
cause ho  would  have  it  believed,  that  the 
production  of  food  within  this  country  was 
not  contracted,  but  had  increased  under 
free  trade.    If  he  had  chosen  to  examine 
the  accounts  returned  in  the  Gazette  office, 
he  would  find  that  in   the  290  principal 
markets    of    England   and    Wales,   from 
which  returns  were  furnished  by  inspec- 
tors, the  quantity  of  com  sold  in  1851 
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was   less    than    that    sold    in   1845,    by 
2,000,000  quarters.    In  1845,  the  exports 
of  wheat  from  Ireland    to  England  were 
776,000  quarters  ;    last    year   they   very 
little   exceeded  100,000  quarters.     From 
Scotland  there  were  no  returns.     But,  so 
far  back  as  1849,  150,000  acres  less  of 
wheat  were  grown  in  Ireland  than  in  1845. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  could  not  forget  that 
the  right  hon.    Baronet  had   urged   upon 
his  own  tenants  within  this  year  the  neces- 
sity for  their  abandoning  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  and  substituting  that  of  flax.     If, 
therefore,  the   advice   of  the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  was  followed,  the  diminution  of 
the  growth  of  bread  corn  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  lamentable  as  it  was,  would  be 
progressive.     He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  almost 
fancied  he  was  in  a  dream,  when  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  boasting  of  uni- 
versal prosperity.    He  must  have  forgotten 
the  fact  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
recently  at  Oxford,  namely,  that  the  capi- 
tal assessed  under  Schedule  D  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  had  diminished  by  14,000,000^. 
since  1845.     The  losses  of  our  merchants 
last  year  were  exceedingly  heavy,  as  was 
attested  by  the  lengthened  list  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.     If  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  desired  an  immediate  disso- 
lution so  earnestly,  they  might  force  the 
Government  to  it;   but  upon  their  heads 
let  the  responsibility  of  such  a  course  rest. 
Whenever  a  dissolution  came,  he  had  no 
fear  as  to  the  result.    He  believed  it  would 
result  in  a  great  accession  of  strength  to 
the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and 
he  further  believed  that  the  present  policy 
would  not  be  suffered  to  continue  unmodi- 
fied. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  that 
late  hour  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  into 
all  the  various  topics  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred in  connexion  with  protection  and 
free  trade.  The  whole  of  the  present  de- 
bate, as  he  understood  it,  was  to  elicit  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  policy  as 
regarded  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  upon  which  they  intended  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  country.  It  had 
been  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  question  to  be  put  to  them  with  re- 
spect to  that  policy,  inasmuch  as  that  po- 
licy was  evident  from  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  another  place.  The  difficulty  he 
admitted  did  not  rest  upon  the  language 
of  the  noble  Earl ;  but  from  the  fact  of  tbo 
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lauguage  of  his  supporters  being  so  com-  '  sition)  side  of  the  House;  bnt  on  aqnesdoa 
plctely  at  variance  with  the  opinion  which  of  this  importance  it  was  only  fair  and  rea- 
the  noble  Earl  th.en  expressed.  Inasmuch  sonabic  they  should  tell  the  eountrj  the 
as  an  appeal  was  to  be  nmdo  to  the  people,  '  policy  they  meant  to  propose;  for  was  it 
and  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  such  as  '•  not  idle  to  pretend  they  would  take  the 
to  render  a  dissolution  inevitable,  it  was  sense  of  the  country  if  thej  did  not  tell 
desirable  (to  use  an  expression  of  the  right  the  country  the  question  really  at  issue. 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
the  country  should  have  fair  play,  and  un-  for  the  Home  Department  said  they  were 
derstand  the  question  at  issue.  The  right  not  prepared  to  reverse  the  free-traide  po- 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a  very  unsatis-  licy,  but  would  propose  a  modification  of 
factory  solution  to  the  question  put  by  the  that  policy.  Now,  he  again  asked,  what 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  was  the  meaning  of  the  GoTemment?  and 
Villicrs)  which  was  very  simple  and  spe-  whether  the  modification  of  the  ri^ht  hon. 
cific — *'  Do  you,  in  that  Parliament  which  Gentleman  meant  the  imposition  of  dudes 
will  soon  be  summoned,  intend  to  pro}X)se  and  taxes  upon  the  food  of  the  people.  It 
the  imposition  of  any  duty  on  the  fixMl  of .  was  essential  that  the  people  should  under 
the  people?'*  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stand  that  there  was  a  policy  hy  which  the 
promised  to  deal  frankly  with  the  question,  j  Government  meant  to  stand  or  fall,  or 
and  the  expectation  of  every  one  was  rais-  whether  they  merely  proposed  to  stand 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch;  hut  after  a  great  j  the  chances  of  the  next  election  on  the 
deal  of  circumlocution  and  many  promises  ■  principle  of  '*  Heads,  I  win;  Tails,  yon 
of  candour,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  lose.*'  lie  had  always  understood  that 
the  Government  would  not  consider  them-  their  desire  for  power  was  ennobled  by  the 
selves  bound  in  the  next  Session  of  Par-  desire  to  carry  out  great  measores  and  a 
liament  to  propose  any  measure  for  the  great  principle.  He  should  deeply  regret 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  corn.  What  was  to  sec  a  Government,  though  composed  of 
the  meaning  of  that  answer  ?  Did  it  mean  '  political  opponents,  abandon  bo  broad  a 
that  the  Government  would  do  so  or  not?    basis,  and  make  principles  merely  snbsef^ 


He  thought  the  solution  of  the  question  was 
to  be  found  in  the  language  held  out  of 
doors  bv  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 


vient  to  place. 

Mr.  booker  said,  he  could  not  under- 
stand whv  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 


ment,  because  on  the  hustings  hon.  Mem-  (Sir  A.  Cockbum),  had,  at  that  late  and 
bers  had  not  scrupled  to  tell  their  consti-  tranquil  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  his 
tuents  that  upon  the  result  of  the  next  learned  leisure,  wasted  such  an  amount  of 
election  would  depend  their  determination  >  virtuous  indignation  on  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  impose  a  protecting  duty.  He  would  j  seated  at  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House. 
ask  the  Government,  therefore,  did  they  He  seemed  to  mistake  his  position,  and  tt 
mean  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  pro-  think  that  he  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
tection,  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  chequer  under  cross-examination.  Formerly 
corn,  if  the  result  should  be  the  return  of  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  opposition  offered 
a  majority  in  their  favour,  and  that  they  ;  to  free  trade  was  factions,  inasmuch  as  free 
would  abstain  from  doing  so  if  the  result '  trade  was  a  great  experiment,  and  should 
should  be  adverse  ?  If  that  was  the  solu- !  have  a  patient  trial.  It  was  said  only  a  few 
tion  of  the  ambiguous,  unsatisfactory,  un-  |  weeks  ago  that  protection  was  dead,  and 
candid  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  would  never  rise  again;  but  it  was  quite 
man,  the  Government  were  placing  them- ,  clear,  from  the  fearful  agitation  of  hon, 
selves  in  a  most  humiliating  and  degrad- ,  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  m>m  the  combi- 
ing  position.  [Laughter.]  Hon.  Gentle- -  nation  of  the  most  heterogeneous  parties, 
men  might  laugh,  but  he  apprehended  that  that  it  had  not  only  risen  again,  but  was 
the  Government  which  had  no  policy  ex- ,  in  full  vigour.  He  had  heard  with  aston- 
cept  that  of  subserviency  to  a  majority,  ishment  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  office,  was  ber  for  Ripon  dilate  upon  the  measures  of 
in  a  humiliating  and  degrading  position,  free  trade,  and  the  results  of  those  mea- 
Having  pledged  themselves  firmly  to  pro-  sures.  If  the  effects  of  free  trade  were 
tection,  he  wished  to  know  if  they  intended  !  so  apparent,  how  was  it  that  while  the 
to  leave  that  question  contingent  on  the  |  industry  and  labour  of  the  people  had 
result  of  the  next  election.  There  was  .  been  stimulated  to  an  excess  unparalleled 
no  disposition  to  a  factious  or  ungenerous  |  — that  while  our  exports  and  imports  had 
opposition  on  the  part  of  tlist  (the  Oppo-  j  nearly  doubled,  yet  that  the  test  of  the 
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nation's  prosperity,  the  income  tax,  did 
not  excccKl  last  year  what  it  amounted  to 
the  first  year  it  was  imposed  as  a  national 
burden  ?  He  was  also  astonished  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  say  that  a  duty  of 
5$,  on  corn  would  not  be  productive  of 
such  and  such  an  amount.  Why,  it  was 
the  boast  of  free  trade  that  it  had  during 
the  last  ^ye  years  been  the  means  of 
bringing  into  consumption  upwards  of 
50,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  it  was 
well  known  from  the  public  returns  that 
the  diminution  of  agricultural  produce  in 
Ireland  had  amounted  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  10,000,000  quarters  a  year.  He  ut- 
terly denied  that  the  import  of  50,000,000 
quarters  a  year  had  added  to  the  wealth, 
comfort,  or  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
had  been  merely  a  substitution,  or  rather 
annihilation  of  our  own  produce,  inflicting 
ruin  upon  the  sister  kingdom,  wliich  would 
shortly  overtake  ourselves.  Such  a  system 
was  a  system  of  hollowness  and  hypocrisy 
to  which  he  would  not  be  a  party;  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  lend  his  aid  to  modify 
it  in  the  first  place,  and  felt  certain  that 
it  must  ultimately  be  reversed.  The  son 
and  successor  of  the  late  Henry  G rattan 
(Mr.  Grattan),  had,  in  an  address  on  the 
8th  February  last,  said — 


"  Tinnchinch,  Feb.  28,  1852. 

**  Gentlemen — On  my  return  from  your  assizes, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  ad- 
dress a  few  lines  to  you,  and  I  take  this  liberty, 
having  been  so  long  one  of  your  representatives. 

"  1  need  not  tell  you  how  important  is  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  how  it  becomes  us  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  land,  in  our  iarmers,  in  our  country, 
now  to  make  a  struggle,  and  to  insist  from  a 
Protectionist  Ministry  for  duties  on  foreign  pro- 
ductions and  foreign  competition.  We  should 
not  ask  this  were  we  fighting  a  fair  fight,  but  it  is 
not  so.  Protection,  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been 
removed,  or  done  away ;  it  has  been  transferred 
from  us  who  fight  the  battles  and  pay  the  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  free  institutions,  to  those 
who  do  neither ;  who  have  little  taxes  and  no 
freedom  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  those  who 
fight  the  battle  against  us  and  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  against  whom  we  are  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  arming  rifle  corps  and  militia.  We 
have  enriched  our  enemy,  we  have  impoverished 
our  country,  and  we  are  now  being  taxed  for  our 
own  defence.  Ireland  has  been  depopulated,  her 
houses  levelled,  her  farmers  bankrupt,  her  estates 
in  Incumbered  Courts,  her  exports  reduced  to 
little  as  well  as  her  circulation.  The  Celt  will 
soon  be  known  only  by  name ;  sheep  and  cattle 
now  take  the  place  of  the  people,  and  the  stranger 
with  capital  and  large  larms.  To  such  a  system 
has  the  law  of  free  trade  driven  the  landed  pro- 
prietor of  Ireland,  he  cannot  keep  the  people  and 
get  rent.  I  do  believe  that  in  the  last  few  years, 
such  desolation  as  has  occurred  in  Ireland  is  un- 
paralleled in  history,  and  yet  the  rents  of  land 
are  lower  than  in  any  country  between  this  and 


Naples  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  when 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  shall  have  been  aban- 
doned in  Ireland,  and  it  is  already  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  all  the  capital  and  labour  spent  in  that 
cultivation  lost  and  absorbed,  you  will  then  have 
the  big  loaf  as  small  as  ever.     With  such  pros- 
pects, it  behoves  all  Irishmen  to  be  up  and  doing. 
'  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?  * 
**  Gentlemen,  in  this  state,  and  with  such  pros- 
pects, should  you  not  find  Members  to  act  for  you, 
I,  for  one,  if  called  on,  am  ready  again  to  come  for- 
ward, and  to  aid  in  averting,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
the  provincial  degradation  into  which  my  country 
is  fast  sinking. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours, 

"  J.  Grattan." 

He  (Mr.  Booker)  threw  these  matters  out 
for  the  consideration  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland,  who  he  hoped  would 
act  on  them.  Though  representing  an 
agricultural  constituency,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  commercial  affairs,  and  between 
both  pursuits  perhaps  some  4,000  or  5,000 
were  dependent  on  him;  therefore,  he  felt 
himself  in  a  position  to  give  as  correct  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  free  trade  as  any 
hon.  Gentleman  present.  He  asked  for  the 
Government  what  he  should  give  them 
himself — fair  play.  He  thought  it  was 
their  duty,  as  soon  as  the  public  business 
would  allow,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
country  on  this  subject.  They  had  stated 
that  by  the  result  of  their  appeal  their 
future  policy  would  be  guided,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  becoming  in  an  ex-Attomey 
General  to  seek  to  pin  them  down  to  give 
an  answer,  aye  or  no,  to  the  questions 
that  that  learned  Gentleman  had  pro- 
pounded to  them. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

(1)  39,000  Seamen,  and  Naval  Reserve 
of  5,000  Men. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  going^on  with 
any  other  vote  after  midnight. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
allow  one  vote  to  be  taken.  He  feared  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  misunderstood  the  cha- 
racter of  the  debate  of  that  evening,  for  he 
thought  there  was  great  anxiety  expressed 
to  advance  all  necessary  measures.  They 
would  never  reach  the  Mutiny  Act  unless 
they  got  on ;  and  he  hoped  at  least  one  vote 
would  be  taken 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  if  this 
vote  were  allowed,  the  whole  of  the  Naval 
Estimates  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  it  had  been  agreed 

that  no  vote  should  be  taken  after  twelve 

o'clock  if  it  was  objected  to.     He  should 

be  sorry  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thd* 
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Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer  began  wrongly 
at  the  very  first. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  would  not  press  a  vote  against  any 
rule  that  had  been  made;  but  this  was  an 
exception  which  proved  the  rule,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  proposed 
were  peculiar. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
agree  to  the  vote  being  taken.  He  had 
never  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume),  that  no  vote  should 
be  taken  after  midnight.  If  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  number  of  39,000  men, 
the  House  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  hear 
it.  Another  reason  for  agreeing  to  the 
vote,  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  that 
night  heard  the  opinions  of  many  Members, 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  the  Go- 
vernment advising  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  necessary  business  had  been 
gone  through,  without  the  House  being 
called  on  to  take  into  consideration  any  of 
the  other  measures  which  the  Government 
had  stated  they  were  about  to  bring  for- 
ward. Perhaps,  before  Friday,  the  next 
day  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
the  Government  would  reconsider  their 
course,  and  concur  in  the  wish  which  had 
been  expressed  in  the  debate  of  that  night. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  give  a  vote  adverse 
to  the  Government  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, if  they  merely  went  on  with  Supply, 
without  entering  on  measures  with  a  view 
to  a  protracted  Session. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  noble  Lord  only  did  him 
justice  in  believing  that  it  was  his  duty  and 
his  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  House,  and  to  defer  to  its  predominant 
feeling;  but  he  was  sure  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  ask  to  come  on  the  sudden  to  a 
decision  on  this  point.  He  had  watched 
with  much  attention  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  said  that 
all  the  Government  was  required  to  do  was 
to  pass  the  proper  measures  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  country,  he  must  remind 
him  that  on  that  evening  there  was  a  very 
important  diiference  between  two  of  the 
most  eminent  supporters  of  the  noble  Lord 
with  regard  to  what  measures  were  neces- 
sary. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  had 
given  a  very  guarded  encouragement  to  the 
Government,  had  most  unequivocally  de- 
clared the  imminent  necessity  of  a  measure 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Militia.  Im- 
mediately after  one  of  the  most  distin- 


guished members  of  the  resuBciUted  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  rose  in  bis  place  mnd 
denied  that  there  was  any  necessitj  for 
such  a  measure.  While  he  (the  Cbaneellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  was  always  ready  to 
consult  the  predominaot  feeling*  of  the 
House,  and  to  defer  to  the  general  senti- 
ments of  its  Members,  he  thought  that  as 
there  was  to  be  an  interval  before  this  anbject 
was  to  be  brought  forward  again,  it  would 
be  extremely  desirable  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  summon  his  supporters  again,  and  get 
them  to  agree  as  to  what  measnres  they 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  Before  the  noUe 
Lord  lectured  him,  and  stated  that  be  would 
support  Votes  of  Supply,  but  not  measoret 
which  would  waste  time — among  others, 
such  an  important  measure  as  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Militia,  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  said  was  most  ne- 
cessary— it  would  perhaps  be  expedient  for 
the  noble  Lord  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  his  friends  as  to  what  measures  were 
not  necessary  to  be  passed,  before  an  ap- 
peal  was  made  to  the  country. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  had  not  said 
that  he  should  oppose  all  measures  that 
were  brought  forward  which]  would  waste 
time,  but  that  he  would  agree  to  Votes  of 
Supply,  but  not  to  other  measures  which 
might  be  brought  forward,  and  which  would 
lengthen  the  Session,  and,  although  use- 
ful were  not  necessary. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  hare  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  very  force,  and  to  show  that  if 
it  was  properly  distributed  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  any  additional  force — ^bui 
he  had  no  objection  to  go  on. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  did  not  object  to 
the  number  of  men,  but  he  objected  to 
taking  a  vote  after  twelve  o'clock. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also, 

(2)  1,449,054^.,  Wages  to  ditto. 

(3)  506.578«.,  Victuals  to  ditto. 
Resolutions  to  be  reported. 
House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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Bill    read    3*    (according    to    Order) ; 
Amendments  made.     Bill  pass^dm 
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Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  could  .  this  suhject,  he  should  take  further  time 
not  help  congratulating  the'  House  upon    to  consider  it. 

the  passing  of  the  Bill.  He  by  no  means  Lord  BEAUMONT  gave  due  credit  to 
intended  to  say  that  further  improvements  the  exertions  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  re- 
were  not  necessary;  but  if  the  present  mea-  gretted  the  course  he  had  taken,  or  had 
sure  should  receive  the  ultimate  sanction  been  obliged  by  others  to  take,  in  respect 
of  the  Legislature,  a  great  benefit  would  ;  to  this  Bill.  They  had  now  three  or  four 
be  conferred  upon  the  country.  He  was  Acts  of  Parliament,  besides  the  Bill  before 
happy  to  observe  that  his  noble  and  learned  them,  for  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  viewed  the  subject  County  Courts.  Most  of  those  Acts  amend- 
in  the  same  light  as  he  did;  and  he  yet  ed  one  another;  and  he  thought  that  the 
trusted  that  upon  further  consideration  the  '  noble  Lord  should  have  aimed  rather  at 
late  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  consolidating  those  already  in  existence, 
would  see  grounds  for  altering  their  opin-  than  at  adding  the  numerous,  though  tri- 
ions  upon  some  minor  matters  upon  which  fling.  Amendments  contained  in  this  Bill, 
they  were  at  issue.  He  was  sorry  that  there  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  collat- 
was  still  no  provision  in  the  Bill  by  which  ing,  without  bestowing  fresh  powers  upon 
a  practising  barrister  should  be  allowed  to  '  these  Courts.  But  the  measure  of  the 
^0  into  court  uninstructed  by  an  attorney,  noble  Lord  did  not  aim  at  consolidation, 
The  prohibition  in  the  Act  of  1846  remain-  neither  did  it  bestow  any  original  jurisdic- 
ed  unrepealed.  Contrary  to  his  own  opin-  tion  on  the  Judges.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
ion  he  had  at  present  yielded  that  point.  !  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Chancery 
Differing  from  those  who  were  opposed  to  Courts.  The  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
him,  he  considered  that  it  was  a  subject  merely  one  to  enable  County  Court  Judges 
which  should  be  left  to  the  etiquette  of  the   to  do  what  is  already  done  in  the  Masters' 

I>rofession ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  noble  and  Offices.  The  noble  Lord  had  held  out  to  the 
earned  Friends  would  adopt  the  only  course  public  the  idea  that  his  object  was  to  give 
which  could  be  adopted,  namely,  the  re-  to  the  County  Courts  original  jurisdiction 
moval  of  the  restriction  which  at  present  in  equity;  but  the  Bill  did  not  confer  any 
excluded  barristers  from  these  courts,  thus  such  thing.  For  his  part,  he  regretted 
leaving  it  to  the  heads  of  the  profession  extremely  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  per- 
themselves  to  settle  what  should  be  the  severe  with  the  23rd  Clause,  whereby  a 
etiquette,  as  it  was  in  every  other  Court  of  barrister  wa^  allowed  to  practise  unin- 
any  description;  the  County  Courts  form-  structed  by  an  attorney.  As  long  as  it 
ing  the  only  exception.  Of  the  importance  was  a  question  merely  of  etiquette  amongst 
of  these  Courts,  too  high  an  estimate  could  members  of  the  Bar,  he  (Lord  Beaumont) 
not  be  formed.  Ho  found,  by  returns  to  abstained  from  interfering;  but  the  public 
Parliament,  that  during  the  four  years  were,  as  the  Bill  now  stood,  also  inte- 
from  1846  to  1850,  the  number  of  causes  rested;  they  knew  what  was  best  for  them, 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  County  and  they  should,  therefore,  have  been  left 
Courts  amounted  to  2,400,000,  and  that  a  full  option  to  employ  a  barrister  with  or 
6,000,000?.  had  been  the  amount  of  money  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney, 
recovered  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  The  client  was  the  proper  person  to  judge 
a  singular  fact  that  in  actions  for  sums  of  what  was  the  best  for  his  own  interest.  He 
money  from  51,  to  50?.,  in  which  parties  had  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
the  option  of  trial  by  jury,  the  proportion  tion  of  the  noble  Lord  to  bring  in  any  fur» 
submitted  to  a  jury  was  only  1  in  45.  That  ther  measures  having  reference  to  these 
was  a  circumstance  which  had  given  cause    County  Courts  ? 

for  great  reflection  in  his  mind,  whether  it  Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  reply,  said  that 
would  not  be  just  and  expedient  to  give  to  he  had  postponed  his  Bill  for  conferring 
parties  in  all  courts  the  same  option  in  equitable  jurisdiction  upon  the  County 
matters  of  debt  and  contract.  He  by  no  Courts,  because  he  understood  a  Bill  deal- 
means  intended  to  extend  this  option  to  ing  with  that  subject  was  likely  to  be  the 
matters  of  tort,  as  where  the  action  lay  for  fruit  of  the  labours  of  a  Commission  which 
injury  to  person  or  reputation,  but  only  to  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  sub- 
cases of  debt  and  contract.  For  this  pur-  ject.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  this  expec- 
pose  he  had  prepared  a  Bill;  but  as  he  tation  had  not  been  disappointed.  The 
knew  that  some  of  his  noble  and  learned  learned  Commissioners  had  reported,  re- 
Friends  differed  from  him  in  opinion  upon    commending  a  most  important  change  in 
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present  moment  the  number  reaehed  a 
higher  amount.     The  system,  then, 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  tooohed,  bat 
rather  carefully  guarded  and  preaenred  by 
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Ihe  whole  system  of  Chancery  procedure,  The  numbers  continued  to  increase  JBuiy 
and  this  report  was  adopted  by  the  present  — in  1843  the  schools  amounted  to  29192, 
Goveniment.  It  had  been  announced  in  educating  353,340  children;  and  in  1846 
the  House  of  Commons  last  night  that  the  those  numbers  were  augmented  respeetifdy 
plan  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  be  sup-  to  3.600  schools,  and  455.415  cbildrea. 
ported  by  -the  Government,  with  the  de-  In  1848  the  number  of  children  atten^ng 
termination  to  pass  it  into  a  law  as  speedily  those  schools  had  risen  to  507*000.  lo 
as  possible.  By  this  he  meant  the  whole  1849,  the  extensive  emigration  had  dimia* 
plan  of  the  Commissioners.  With  respect  ished  these  numbers  somewhat;  hut  at  the 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  County  Courts  ;  period  to  which  the  last  report  on  the  aah- 
Bills,  it  would  take  a  very  considerable  |  ject  brings  down  the  account  the  nomber 
time  before  that  could  be  effected;  but  he  \  of  children  attending  the  echoola  was 
entirely  agreed  in  tiie  necessity  of  it,  as  he  511,623;  and  he  had  no  douht  that  at  the 
had  stated  the  first  day  of  the  Session. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

The    Marquess    of  CLANRICARDE 
asked  if  Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  intend    the    Government.     No  better    ajatem  oif 
to  propose  to  Parliament  any  alteration  in    Christian  education  existed  in  anj  part  of 
the  present  Application  of  Public  Funds   the  civilised  world.     It  had  the  peculiar 
for    Educational    Purposes    in    Ireland  ?  !  advantage,   too,  for  Ireland,    of  being  a 
Those  who,  at  various  times,  had  taken  j  united  system  of  education,  conducted  with 
a  warm   interest  in  the  welfare  of  Ire- 1  the  greatest  care  and  impartialiij;  and  the 
land    had,  he   believed,    always    founded  I  books  of  the  society  were  all  of  aneh  aa 
their  hopes  of  effecting  a  permanent  iui-   excellent  character  that  they  were  aought 
provoment   in  the  state  of  that   country   after  greedily,  not  only  in  this  counirr.  but 
in   placing  the   education   of  the   people   on  the  Continent.     Besides  the  ordinary 
of  Ireland  upon  a  sound  footing.     In  the   schools  to  which  he  had  referred,  there  wers 
year  1832,  after  a   careful   investigation  j  also  seventeen  model  agricultural  schoola  ia 
of  the  subject  by  the  authorities,  under  the  |  different  parts  of  Ireland.     Such  being  the 
supervision   of  Lord    Grey's  Government,  '.  case,  it  was  painful  to  him  to  have  to  direet 
the  system  now  in  operation  in  Ireland  was  '  attention  to  a  recent  speech  of  the  AttOP> 
devised  and  carried  into  execution  under  I  noy  General  for  Ireland  on  the  aubjeot.     He 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  noble  Earl    did  not  find  fault  with  any  particular  paaaage 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  opposite.    That  system 
had  been  adopted  after  grave  deliberation, 

and  after  full  examination  and  reflection  '  purport  and  tone  of  his  speech  he  wished 
upon  the  whole  subject,  after  taking  counsel  •  to  direct  attention  to,  and  the  geueral  pur* 
with  the  hierarchy  both  of  the  P]stablished  j  port  of  it  undoubtedly  was  to  cast  hlame 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  :  upon  the  present  system  of  national  ednea- 
after  consultation  with  the  best  authorities  |  tion  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
on  the  subject,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  this  i  Gentleman  stated  that  he  had  every  reasoa 
country.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  |  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  induce 
Derby)  bore  great  part  in  the  preparation  <  Government  to  change  tlie  system.  He 
of  that  system;  he  certainly  had  the  honour  \  said  that  *'  Lord  Derby  had  told  him  that 
and  credit  of  introducing  the  measure  on  {  he  would  have  an  honest  inquiry  into  the 
the  subject  to  Parliament,  and  ho  was  sure  management  of  these  schools;  and*  whea 
the  noble  Earl  could  not  at  present,  and  he  said  an  honest  inquiry,  he  meant  an 
probably  never  would,  look  back  to  an}'  ac- 1  honest  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
tion  of  his  life  with  more  satisfaction  than  '•  system,  to  see  what  deviation  had  taken 
he  might  to  the  introduction  of  the  national  i  place  from  the  original  rules,  to  see  whe- 
svstem  of  education  in  Ireland,  wherebv  !  ther  it  was  united,  and  what  could  be  done 
that  country  had  been  most  permanently  I  with  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  ohjectioni 
and  materially  benefited.  The  progress  ;  of  the  clergy."  It  was  the  well-considered 
which  had  been  made  by  the  system  in  determination  of  Lord  Grey*s  GoTemment 
the  popular  estimation  was  very  great,  that  the  system  of  national  edueaUon  in 
In  the  second  year  after  its  establish- .  Ireland  should  be  a  united  system;  and  it 
ment  there  were  in  operation  7S5  schools,  was  clearly  impossible  that  a  separate  sya- 
giving    education    to    107,000    scholars,    tem  could  go  on  at  the  same  time.     The 

Lord  Brongliam 


in  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  s 
(Mr.  Napier's)  speech;  it  was  the  generd 
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Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said  that  Lord 
Derby  bad  no  objection  to  an  inquiry;  but 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricardc  (took  ex- 
ceptions to  the  whole  of  that  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech,  for  going  forth, 
as  it  did,  to  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  such 
high  authority,  and  addressed,  as  it  was,  to 
the  highest  educational  institution  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  it 
would  not  give  rise  to  the  impression  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  disposed  to 
extend  its  support  to  other  systems  of  edu- 
cation besides  that  which  was  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  National 
Board.  If  their  Lordships  considered  the 
difficulties  with  which  that  system  had  had 
to  contend,  and  the  violent  antagonism  by 
which  it  had  been  encountered  on  all  sides, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  award  the  highest 
degree  of  praise  to  the  learned  and  reverend 
persons  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Board,  superintended  the  progress  of 
the  system,  and  done  so  much  to  render  it 
successful  ;  and  encouragement  given  to 
any  rival  system  could  not  fail  to  seriously 
embarass  those  eminent  persons.  This 
was  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be 
in  contest  at  all.  lie  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  maintain  the  present  system ; 
but  if  it  were  held  out  that  a  doubt 
upon  the  well-working  of  that  system 
was  entertained  by  the  Government,  it 
must  have  a  very  injurious  effect  through- 
out the  whole  country.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, he  was  doing  no  bad  service  to  the 
Government  by  asking  the  noble  Earl  whe- 
ther it  was  his  intention,  or  the  intention 
of  the  Irish  Government,  to  propose  to 
Parliament  any  alteration  in  the  present 
application  of  public  funds  for  educational 
purposes  in  Ireland  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess himself  must  suppose  that  if  there 
be  any  one  man  in  the  land  who  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  the  well-working  of 
the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland, 
it  must  be  the  individual  who  has  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  your  Lordships.  But 
I  take  no  further  credit  to  myself  than 
that  of  having  been  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Irish  Affairs  under  the  Government 
which  examined  into  the  previous  reports 
of  various  Commissions,  and  the  several 
plans  which  had  been  propounded  by  many 
learned  and  pains-taking  persons,  and 
which  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  a  new  system  of 
combined  education  in  Ireland,  and  of 
having  had  the  duty  —  I   might  say  the 


j  good  fortune — to  be  the  organ  of  that  Go- 
vernment in  framing  the  original  resolu- 
tions, and  introducing  that  system  into 
Ireland.  My  Lords,  I  have  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest  the  progressive  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars  under  the  sys- 
tem which  was  then  introduced;  and  un- 
doubtedly I  believe  that  no  step  which  can 
now  be  taken  would  have  any  effect  in 
weakening  the  influence  and  the  hold  which 
that  system  has  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  I  believe  it  has 
deeply  rooted  itself  in  the  institutions  and 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  system  is  as  certain  as  that 
its  results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  benefi- 
cial. Greatly  as  the  numbers  of  the  schools 
and  the  pupils  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased, I  believe  also  that  increase  has 
not  been  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  improvement  in  point  of  the  quality  of 
the  education  which  is  now  given  in  Ire- 
land under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Board,  as  compared  with  the  quality  of  the 
education  which  was  given  in  Ireland 
twenty  years  ago.  And,  moreover,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  at  this  moment  all  Govern- 
ment assistance  were  withdrawn  from  that 
and  every  other  description  of  schools  in 
Ireland,  still  this  great  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage would  have  arisen  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  national  schools — that  the 
people  of  that  country  now  understand  and 
appreciate  what  a  good  education  is,  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  prevalent 
there  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
education  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
which,  by  means  of  the  national  system, 
they  now  receive.  Nor  do  I  think,  my 
Lords,  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  class  of  persons,  however  great  the  in- 
fluence they  may  exercise  over  the  popula- 
tion, to  support  schools  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter, in  opposition  to  those  of  the  superior 
character  administered  by  the  Board;  and 
gladly  do  I  join  in  the  tribute  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  offered  to  those  reve- 
rend and  earned  persons  to  whose  assi- 
duity and  exertions  the  progress  of  that 
system  owes  far  more  than  it  does  to  any  . 
assistance  which  has  been  given  it  by  the 
Government.  I  have  spoken  of  this  as  a 
system  of  education;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  that  the  noble  Marquess 
should  not  acknowledge,  as  of  course  I  must 
acknowledge  myself,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  system  was  first  adopted,  various  modi- 
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fications  in  detail  have  been  introduced, 
and  various  alterations  made  in  the  minor 
arrangements  of  the  Board,  and  even  in 
some  matters  which  may  be  considered  as 
of  primary  importance.  I  have  not  of  late 
entered  minutely  into  the  details  of  the 
education  given  in  these  schools;  but  1 
understand  that  that  which  was  in  the  first 
instance  rendered  compulsory  —  namely, 
the  use  of  Scripture  lessons  in  all  the 
Bchools — has  since  from  various  causes 
been  left  a  good  deal  to  the  discretion  of 
the  managers  of  the  different  schools,  and 
that,  consequently,  in  many  of  them  where 
Scripture  lessons  are  not  used,  there  is  less 
Scripture  education  given  in  those  schools 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  plan  at  the 
original  foundation  of  the  Board.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that,  where  these  lessons 
are  not  used,  there  is  not  now  given  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion a  far  more  enlightened  and  a  far  more 
scriptural  education  than  they  were  re- 
ceiving, or  were  likely  to  receive,  if  this 
system  had  not  been  adopted.  But  va- 
rious modifications  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time;  and  your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  some  time  ago  considerable  objections 
were  raised  on  religious  grounds,  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  who  held 
aloof  from  the  system  of  education  in  those 
schools  with  quite  as  much  perseverance 
and  determination  as,  I  am  "sorry  to  say,  a 
great  proportion — though  not  the  whole — 
of  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  do  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Now,  my  Lords,  the  absence  of 
this  co-operation  I  feel  to  be  a  great  evil. 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
national  system  of  education  was  not  from 
the  first  taken  up  by  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  for  sure  I  am  that  if  it 
had  been  so  taken  up,  they  would  by  this 
time  have  obtained  throughout  Ireland  a 
great  and  important — and  not  an  unworthy 
— influence  over  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  over  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  Protes- 
tant but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  that  countrv.  But  whilst  I  rcfjret  tliat 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  thus  stood  aloof,  1  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  the 
l^roatcst  importance  that  we  should  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not,  without  departing 
from  the  orii^inal  system,  it  may  be  pos- 
t'ible  to  introduce  into  that  vsystem,  as  has 
already  been  done  with  regard  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  such  modifications  as  may. 
]H'rhaj)s,  remove  the  objections  of  tlie  cUt- 
gy,  and  induce  the  clcr<ry  to  co-operate  in 
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promoting  the  system  to  a  f^reater  extent 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.     Of  late  I 
have  not  had  much  time  to  read  the  newi- 
papcrs;   and  I  hope  my  rig^ht   hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  if  he   becomes  acquainted   with 
what  is  taking  place  here  now,  will   not 
imagine  that  I  treat  him  with  any  disre- 
spect if  I  frankly  avow  that  I  have  not 
read  that  speech  of  his  to  which  the  noUe 
Marquess  has  alluded;    but   this  I  know, 
because  I  have  had  communication  with 
him  on  this  subject — I  know  his  straight- 
forward and  candid  disposition  and  char- 
acter too  well  not  to  be  quite  sure  that  he 
would  not  make  any  statement  on  my  part, 
in  which  he  was  not  entirely  home  oot  hy 
the  language  I  had  held  to  him.      I  aee  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  the  noUo 
Earl  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  I  think  he  can  bear  me  witness  that 
some  two  years  ago  I  expressed  to  him  my 
opinion  that  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  most  expedient  that  a   Parlla* 
mcntary  Committee  should   be  appointed 
for   the   purpose   of  examining    into  the 
practical  working   of  the  system    of  na- 
tional education   in   Ireland,    and    that  I 
thought  such  an  investigation,  calmly,  de- 
liberately, and  fairly  conducted,  would  tend 
to  remove  much  of  the  misapprehension 
and  misconception  on  both  sides,  and  might 
lead  to  such  modifications  as  would  obtain 
for  the  system  a  more  united  support.   I 
stated  at  the  same  time  also,  thai  I  was 
strongly  disposed  to  submit  that  question 
to  your  Lordships*  consideration,  and  to 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
working   of  this   system.     And   there  is 
one  point  which  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  upon  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  laid  considerable  stress 
— namely,  how  far  this  system,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  practically  a  system  of 
combined  education.     It  is  a  great  object 
now  to  bring  up  the  youth  of  Ireland  in 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  those 
of  different  religious  persuasions  to  them- 
selves, and  rather  to  teach  them  how  much 
of  common  truth  there  is  in  which  they 
might  all  agree,   than  to  inculcate  upon 
their   minds   those    peculiar  points  upon 
which  they  may  happen  to  differ  from  one 
another.     But  how  far  the  national  system 
is  a  system  of  combined  edacation — ^how 
far  it   includes  within   the  limits    of  its 
operation   Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  Presbyterians,   and    Roman    Ca- 
tholics, and  is  3'et  in  its  details  a  system 
which  in  each  particular  sdiool  is  an  ez- 
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elusive  system,  not  of  necessity  by  the  rule, 
but  practically  according  to  the  results — 
how  far  Presbyterian  schools,  acting  on 
their  own  principles,  and  complying  with 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  are  yet  practically 
and  exclusively  confined  to  Presbyterians — 
and  how  far,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Roman  Catholics,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  schools  are  essentially,  and  all  but 
exclusively,  Roman  Catholic,  under  the 
management  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons 
and  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters — and 
if  they  are,  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  being  Roman  Catholics,  I  do  not 
complain;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
quite  right  that  these  schools  should  be 
under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters.  I  complain  of  none  of  those 
things;  but,  when  we  want  to  look  at  the 
working  of  the  system,  and  the  possibility 
of  effecting  modifications,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  know,  by  thef  in- 
quiries of  a  Committee,  how  far  the  system 
in  all  these  respects  deserves  to  be  called 
that  which  it  w^as  intended  to  be,  and  which 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  it  should  be,  a 
system  practically  of  combined  and  united 
education.  These  questions  are,  I  think, 
worthy  of  inquiry  by  a  Committee,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 1  think  also  that,  as  a  part  of 
their  labour,  that  Committee  might  fairly 
and  properly  enter  upon  an  investigation 
of  any  possible  modifications  of  the  existing 
rules,  which  might  remove  any  portion  of 
the  objections  which  are  now  raised  against 
the  system.  And  if  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries should  be,  that  we  found  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  that  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  combined  system,  is 
practically  and  in  reality  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem— if  there  be  Presbyterian  schools  here, 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools  there;  and  if 
the  rules  of  the  Board  are  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  attend  those  schools,  and,  in 
fact,  practically  to  exclude  them,  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  thing  which 
would  derogate  from  or  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  existing  system  if  we  enter 
upon  a  calm  inquiry  how  far,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board,  assistance 
might  not  in  a  certain  degree  be  given 
even  to  schools  which  do  not  strictly  come 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  laid  down  by 
the  Board.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  con- 
sequence to  which  the  noble  Marquess  has 
adverted,  that  schools  which,  through  the 


conscientious  scruples  of  those  who  lead 
the  population,  are  now  excluded  from  tho 
advantage  of  coming  under  the  direct  su- 
perintendence and  control  of  the  Board, 
would  then  be  admitted  to  the  advantages 
which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  derived  from 
the  assistance  of  the  Boards  without  sacri- 
ficing their  principles,  I  say,  my  Lords, 
I  do  not  see  that  we  should  in  the  slightest 
respect  be  violating  the  principles  upon 
which  that  Board  was  originally  founded, 
if,  adopting  an  example  which  was  set  us 
in  this  country  in  the  first  instance,  we 
consented  to  afford  some,  perhaps  a  minor, 
degree  of  assistance  to  schools,  be  they 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  which  may 
not  come  under  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Board.  And  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusion adverted  to  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  if  we  render  assistance  to  an  exclu- 
sively Protestant  school,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  withhold  it  from  an  exclusi- 
vely Roman  Catholic  school.  In  the  years 
1831  and  1832,  when  this  system  was  first 
originated,  there  existed  a  different  feeling 
from  that  which  prevails  now,  which  would 
have  rendered  any  assistance  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  a  school  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  a  matter  of  absolute  imposibility. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  feeling  is 
materially  weakened  in  the  present  day. 
I  believe  that  the  scruples  which  were  then 
entertained  with  regard  to  educating  Ro- 
man Catholics,  as  Roman  Catholics,  have 
not  now  the  same  weight  and  power  over 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  they  had  at 
that  time.  I  believe  that  the  affording 
Government  assistance  to  a  school  composed 
exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics  would  not 
now  meet  with  the  opposition  and  with  the 
objections  which  it  would  have  met  with  in 
1831  and  1832.  But  I  readily  admit  that 
if  you  introduce  the  principle  of  affording 
assistance  to  a  school  exclusively  Protestant 
in  Ireland,  you  cannot  escape  from  the 
other  alternative  of  affording  assistance 
also,  under  the  same  rule,  to  a  school  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholic.  Whether  it 
may  be  possible  to  combine  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  schools  as  to  their  inter- 
nal management — be  they  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic — aid  from  the  national 
funds,  and  superintendence  by  national  in- 
spectors, is  a  matter  upon  which  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  desire  to  pronounce  any 
positive  opinion.  If  you  ascertain,  on  the 
report  of  a  Committee,  that,  combined  edu- 
cation being  the  rule,  practically  exclusive 
education  is  the  system,  then  I  think  it 
would  deserve  attention  whether  you  should 
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not  cxtond  the  principle  still  further,  and 
without  intending  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  withdrawr  the  support  given,  or  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  present  Board,  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  a  good  education,  as- 
sisted by  the  Government,  supplied  with 
the  best  books,  and  controlled  and  super- 
intended by  the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  those,  whether  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  whose  feelings,  principles,  or,  if 
you  will,  prejudices,  prevent  them  from  re- 
ceiving these  advantages  under  the  present 
system.  I  say,  then,  that  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  was  perfectly  justified 
in  stating  that  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  over- 
come the  objections  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
to  the  system  at  ])rcsent  pursued;  that  I 
desire  that  an  investigation  should  take 
place  into  the  practical  working  of  that 
system;  into  the  modifications  which  from 
time  to  time  may  have  been  found  necessary 
or  judged  expedient  to  make  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  l^oard  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  into  the  still  further  mo- 
difications which,  without  departing  from 
the  principle,  might  yet  be  adopted;  and  he 
was  justined  also  in  saying  that  I  desired, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  clergy  to  the  present  system ;  and  bo- 
fore  and  above  all  things  that  I  desired  to 
have  the  means  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  extending  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  to  Protestants,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Board,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Govornmont  and  the  public,  the  ad- 
vantnges  of  a  souud  moral,  literary,  and 
religious  education.  Further  than  that, 
liowover — further  than  the  expression  of 
an  o])inion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
niittoe,  fairly  chosen,  and  entering  imparti- 
ally on  their  task,  might  tend  to  remove  diffi- 
oultios  and  facilitate  the  advancement  of 
(Mluoatioii — neither  am  I  as  an  individual, 
nor  is  the  (lovornment  of  which  I  am  a 
Mi'inbor,  in  the  slightest  doijroo  pledged; 
but  1  am  of  opinion  that  an  invOv«^tigation  by 
a  Parlianientarv  Committee  is  desirable  for 
the  j>\n*p(»so  of  seoinsj  how  far  modifieatiors 
may  bo  intnulucod  in  the  existing  system, 
whii'h  may  havo  a  tondenov.  not  to  diminish 
the  intluenoo  of  tlio  Hoard,  but  to  carry 
out  nuM'o  extensively  and  more  boneticiallv 
thoso  great  objorts  whieh  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  already  Ikhmi  accomplished,  and 
which  it  is  my  wish  and  earnest  dVsire  to  see 
thoroughly  and  etrei'ituallY  carried  out  in 
Ireland. 

The  Mmu^'ks^^  of  LANSOOWNK  said, 
he  would  willinijly  give  full  ouHlit  to  tlie 
noble  Karl  for  the  part  which,  at  u  former 
TAf  /i\i#»  i/  I  it'll' I 


part  of  his  career,  he  bad  taken  in  tbe 
establishment  of  the  present   sjatem  of 
national  education  in  Ireland;  and  of  the 
working  of  that  system  he  could  apeak  in 
terms  of  the  fullest  approbation.     At  that 
time  the  difficulties  which  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  working  of  any  such  scheme 
were  almost  insuperable;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  those  difficulties 
would  have  proved  too  powerful  for  it,  had 
it  not   been  for  the  fortunate  occnrrenee 
which  placed  at  the  head  of  that  system 
prelates  of  the  two  Churches  eqanlly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  enlightened  character, 
their  profound  knowledge,  and  their  liber- 
ality to  all  men.     By  them  that  system 
had  been  kept  alive;  all   the   rocks  and 
shoals  had  been  successfully  avoided ;  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Irdand 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  bless- 
ings of  an  enlightened,  instead  of,  if  he 
might  use  the  word,  the  ignorant  education 
to  which  before  they  had  been  accastomed. 
lie  felt  that  that  system  had  met,  perhaps, 
not  with   all  the  success,   but  certainly 
much  more   success  than  had  ever  been 
anticipated;   and  the   inference  he  drew 
was,  that   the   system   ought  not   to  he 
touched,  he  would  not  say  not  at  all,  but 
certainly  not  without   the  greatest  care. 
They  ought  not  to  go  into  a  Committee 
with  any  view  that  the  essential  foundation 
of  that  system  ought  to  be  departed  from; 
for  in  that  case  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that   their   Lordships  would   find 
that  all  their  grants,  all  the  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  would  be  found  to  haTO 
been  in  vain,  and  that  instead  of  uniting 
the  whole  people  under  the  blessings  of  a 
system   of  common   education,   they  had 
ended  by  establishing  a  system  of  exclu- 
sive education,  and  alienating  each  class 
more  and  more  from  the  other.     He  pro- 
tested against  any  inquiry  being  gone  into 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system  in  any 
case  where   the   Protestant   and   Roman 
Catholic  clergymen   had  not  co-operated 
together  in   supporting  the   system.      It 
had  been  well  remarked,  that  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  the  system, 
hnd  resulted,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
efforts  of   the  eminent  persons  set  at  its 
head.     Unfortunatolv,  at  this  moment  it 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  these 
most  distinguished  prelates  (the  Rot.  Dr. 
>  Murray)  whose   life  had  done  honour  to 
I  that  Church  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
'-  noetetl:   who,  so  far  as  his  influence  was 
.  ooneerned,  opposed   the  evil   influence  of 
others;   and   who  maintained   a   state  uf 
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religious  peace  and  harmony  in  the  country 
where  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
beneficial  influence.  Much  might  depend 
upon  the  choice  of  the  person  to  act  in  his 
place,  as  to  how  far  the  same  benefits 
might  be  derived  from  the  same  system. 
That,  therefore,  was  an  additional  reason 
for  not  hastily  announcing  a  disturbance  of 
a  system  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
he  held  to  be  perfectly  successful,  but 
which  might  be  made  more  successful; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  for  not  drawing  from  the  high 
authority  of  the  noble  Earl  any  indication 
of  an  intention  to  substitute,  for  general 
and  common,  a  separate  and  independent 
system  of  education. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  regretted  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland  had  acted 
with  so  great  a  want  of  judgment  at  the 
first  establishment  of  the  system.  Their 
system  then  was  a  total  withdrawal  of 
themselves  from  connexion  with  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  admin- 
istration had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
opposite  party.  He  spoke  strongly  of  this 
systematic  withdrawal,  because,  from  his 
admiration  of  the  national  system,  he  put 
a  school  of  his  own  under  it.  At  first, 
both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  visited  it;  but  the  Protestant 
clergyman  by  and  by  absented  himself, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  Protestant  parents 
complained  that  they  could  not  allow  their 
children  to  attend,  on  account  of  the  an- 
noyances they  were  subjected  to  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  children.  He  reminded 
their  Lordships  that  they  disposed  of  a 
sum  of  the  public  money  upon  principles 
which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  a  great 
part  of  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  participating  in  the  advantages. 
He,  on  that  account,  did  not  wonder  to 
find  some  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
were  of  opinion  that  tbe  people  to  whom 
they  ministered  were  hardly  used. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  said,  he  might, 
perhaps,  stand  alone  in  tbe  opinion  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  give  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject now  under  their  Lordships'  considera- 
tion; but  he  felt  that  he  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and,  whether  he  stood  alone  in  his 
opinion  or  not  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
he  would  have  the  consciousness  of  doing 
that  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  to  him- 
self, and,  above  all,  to  the  great  cause  in- 
volved in  this  question.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde)  that  the  subject  was  one  of  para- 
mount importance.  Its  importance,  indeed. 


could  not  be  too  strongly  urged,  seeing  the 
end  which  was  desired  to  be  attained  was 
the  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  an  educa- 
tion both  for  time  and  eternity.  Their 
Lordships  might  recollect  that  when  this 
subject  was  brought  forward  in  1832,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  he 
thought  that  no  measure  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced under  a  Protestant  Government, 
and  under  a  Protestant  constitution,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  that  had  not 
for  its  foundation  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  children  admitted  to  its 
schools.  He  was  told  at  the  time  that  if 
that  course  was  to  be  pursued,  it  would  en- 
tirely exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
from  those  schools;  but  he  knew  well  that 
at  that  period  Roman  Catholic  children, 
to  a  large  amount,  were  attending  schools 
conducted  upon  that  system,  and  he  had 
since  learned  that  Roman  Catholic  children 
in  large  numbers  were  gladly  and  anxiously 
attending  them  and  receiving  therein  a 
scriptural  education.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  the  statement  he 
had  made  as  to  the  success  of  the  national 
system.  He  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  admitted 
their  books  were  good,  and  that  some  of 
their  schools  in  the  country  were  good; 
but  he  said  the  great  majority  of  tbe  schools 
were  established  on  a  system  of  giving  an 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  education  to 
the  people.  Would  not  the  noble  Marquess 
allow  the  large  body  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  to  have  some  conscience 
on  this  subject  ?  It  was  his  (the  Earl  of 
Roden  *s)  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  to  meet 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  hear  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  cer* 
tain  their  opposition  to  those  schools  was 
dictated  by  tbe  most  conscientious  motives. 
He  could  not  doubt  that  it  would  come  out 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  re- 
ferred, that  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  there  was  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  be  instructed,  and  to  have  their 
children  instructed,  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  they  were  only  kept  from  that  instruc- 
tion by  the  tyranny  of  the  priests.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Roden)  himself  had  been  a 
witness  within  the  last  few  months  of  what 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  were  on  this  subject.  They  evinced 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  seen  a  large  popula- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  10,000, 
brought  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
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united  to  the  Church  of  England.  And 
where  had  that  taken  p)ace  ?  It  had  taken 
place  in  the  diocese  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  an  emi- 
nent man,  possessing  great  talents,  and 
holding  sincere  ultramontane  opinions.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Roden)  trusted  the  effect  of 
the  Committee  would  he,  that  in  future  the 
Protestant  Church  would  have  a  share  in 
the  puhlic  grant;  for,  was  it  not  monstrous 
to  give  a  large  sum  of  money  to  educate 
Roman  Catholics  exclusively  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  to  refuse  to  hestow 
funds  for  the  exclusive  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  children  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Church  ?  The  people  of  Eng- 
land expected  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  uphold  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  have  their 
feelings  disappointed. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  if  a  Com- 
mittee  was  to  he  appomted  on  this  suhject, 
which  he  considered  might  be  a  prudent 
course  if  the  Committee  were  rightly 
guided,  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down  would  enter  upon  that 
inquiry  upon  principles  entirely  opposite 
and  irreconcileable.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  him  (Lord  Monteagle)  that  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
announced  his  adhesion  to  the  estab- 
lished system;  and  it  was  also  another 
ground  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  best  and  most  conclusive 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  defence 
of  this  system  of  education  was  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  a  very 
near  relative  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  who  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  defend  the  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the 
object  of  the  system  proposed  to  bo  estab- 
lished by  the  noble  Earl  who  last  addressed 
the  House  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  ?  It  was 
B,  strictly  scriptural  system  of  education 
which  he  recommended,  leading,  as  the 
noble  Earl  himself  had  sought  to  prove, 
to  an  extensive  amount  of  proselytism. 
It  was  the  very  system  which  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  when  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  condemned.  He  (Lord  Monteagle) 
thought  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  whether  the  principles  which 
had  been  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the 
system,  had  been  adhered  to;  and  if  it  had 
been  altered  in  any  respect,  what  were  the 
effects  of  the  alterations  introduced.  But 
he  would  remind  the  House,  that  in  every 
year  in  which  any  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  system,   that  alteration   had 
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been  specifically  brought  under  their  Lord- 
ships' notice  in  the  annual  reports;  and  np 
to  this  time  there  had  never  been  any 
8u£Bcient  objection  raised  against  it.  The 
subject  was,  no  doubt,  encompassed  with 
difficulty.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  and  himself,  when  Members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  were  joint  mem- 
bers of  a  Committee  which  inquired  full  j  in- 
to these  schools;  many  of  the  matters  which 
had  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion  were  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  at  that  time.  Two  heavy 
folio  volumes,  containing  in  the  evidence 
given  before  that  Committee  much  dull 
theological  rubbish,  were  printed;  but  the 
inquiry  had  led  to  no  other  result  what- 
ever. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  was  not  as  anxious  as 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  receive  them  ;  but  he  said 
Parliament  had  no  right,  if  they  pro- 
fessed to  give  a  common  education,  to  in- 
terpose at  the  very  threshold  objections 
the  result  of  which  must  be  to  prevent  the 
principle  of  a  common  education  being 
carried  into  practical  operation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  modifications  of  which  this  sys- 
tem of  education  was  susceptible,  he  prayed 
their  Lordships  not  to  attempt  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  religion  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  charity.  The  great  induce- 
ment, which  in  many  cases  had  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Protestant  children  from 
the  schools,  had  been,  first,  the  absence  of 
the  Protestant  clergyman  who  disapproved 
of  the  schools,  or  would  not  extend  his 
countenance  to  them;  and,  next,  the  desire 
which  those  very  clergymen  had  of  seeing 
schools  established  in  which  the  education 
of  Protestants  might  be  conducted  sepa- 
rately. If  they  endeavoured  to  combine 
in  the  same  system  of  instruction  schools 
exclusively  Catholic,  and  others  exclusively 
Protestant,  the  system  of  national  schools 
for  combined  instruction  would  inevitably 
fail.  If  they  established  schools  ezclnsiyely 
Protestant,  then,  on  the  showing  of  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
they  laid  down  a  principle  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  establish  schools  exclusively 
Catholic.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  say, 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  that  be  would 
never  be  a  consenting  party  to  placing  the 
general  education  of  the  Irish  youth  ex- 
clusively under  the  dominion  of  the  Irish 
clergy  or  of  the  Irish  priesthood:  such 
a  course  would  be  an  entire  violation  of 
all  the  principles   on  which  this  system 
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was  founded.  But  if  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  priesthood  at  the  present 
time  in  certain  places,  why  was  it  so  ? 
Why  had  Protestant  co-operation  been 
withheld  from  the  national  schools  ?  Were 
Protestants  entitled  to  withdraw  all  the 
Protestant  children  from  the  schools,  and 
then  to  stigmatise  those  schools  as  being 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic?  He  wished 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  joy  of  the 
task  each  would  have  to  encounter  on  pre- 
senting a  separate  estimate  for  schools  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  and  for  schools  exclu- 
sively Protestant.  It  would  be  matter  for 
surprise  if  the  House  of  Commons  were 
to  vote  2,000^.  a  year  to  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  good  as  that  education 
might  be.  Was  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  aware  that  some 
of  his  Colleagues  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters had  pledged  themselves  against  the 
renewal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  ?  Did  his 
noble  Friend  dream  there  would  be  much 
ehance  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  grant  for 
Roman  Catholic  schools  ?  He  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
Buch  chance,  nor  did  he  wish  that  there 
should  be,  seeing  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
disturb  that  united  education  and  religious 
peace  which  it  was  desirable  to  maintain. 
The  House  must  remember,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not  there  were  6,000,000 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  He  trusted 
that  the  proposed  Committee  would  be  most 
carefully  chosen,  and  would  confine  itself 
within  those  fair  limits  of  investigation 
which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
himself  assigned  to  it.  He  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  would  only  make  this  remark  in 
conclusion,  that,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  rather  than  for  his  own,  the  House 
should  reprint  the  original  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
in  reference  to  the  principles  which  Lord 
Grey's  Government  lard  down  for  the  schools 
in  question;  and  he  proposed  to  move  that 
this  should  be  done. 

TheEARLof  DONOUGHMORE  thought 
that  the  system  of  common  education,  if  it 
meant  merely  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  diiTerent  creeds  in  one  school,  had 
not  succeeded  to  any  great  extent  in  Ire- 
land in  eifecting  the  principal  object  for 
which  it  had  been  established;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  religious  rancour  was  fully  as 
rife  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  as  it  had 
been  in  1832.  A  noble  and  illustrious 
Puke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  once 


used  the  expression  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  that  there  were  6,000,000  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  that  whe- 
ther their  Lordships  liked  it  or  not  there 
these  millions  were.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  might  suggest  an  analo- 
gous argument  on  this  occasion.  There 
were  1,600  educated  gentlemen,  Protes- 
tant clergymen,  in  Ireland.  These  rev. 
gentlemen  were  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  system  of  national  education,  and, 
whether  their  Lordships  liked  it  or  not, 
these  individuals  would  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  that  system.  You  must  accept 
the  fact :  you  could  not  alter  it,  or  drive 
them  from  their  conscientious  convictions; 
and  it  was  absurd  to  maintain  that  that 
system  could  be  a  thoroughly  national 
system  which  had  not  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  persons  of  such  influence  and  po- 
sition. He  could  not  perceive  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  were  alleged  to  be  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
controversy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  found  in 
such  a  new  system  as  would  make  the 
patrons  of  the  several  schools  the  judges 
of  the  character  of  the  religious  education 
which  should  be  given,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  minimum  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  the  reading  at  the  stated  inter- 
vals of  the  scriptural  extracts  decided  upon 
as  part  of  the  arrangements  of  1832  in 
reference  to  the  national  schools.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  solution  would  be  accepted 
with  satisfaction  by  the  large  majority  of 
Irish  Protestant  clergymen.  He  was  glad 
that  there  would  be  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  whole  question;  and  he  was 
not  without  hopes  that  the  advocates  of  a 
change  would  produce  such  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  as  would  be  calculated 
to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  the  people. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  re- 
minded the  noble  Earl  who  preceded  him, 
that  the  National  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland  was  presided  over  by  a  prelate  of 
the  Established  Church,  whose  great  learn- 
ing and  whose  fitness  for  such  an  office  had 
never  been  disputed.  If  the  noble  Earl 
would  look  back  to  what  had  occurred  in 
1832,  he  would  find  that  it  was  after  com- 
munications with  persons  of  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  Established  Church,  the  pre- 
sent system  was  adopted,  and  that  the 
system  which  the  noble  Earl  advocated  was 
a  system  which  had  been  tried  and  failed. 
It  was  said  by  another  noble  Earl  (the  Earl' 
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rangements  should  not  be  interfered  with; 
and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
of  Roden)  that  if  they  had  Protestant 
schools  in  Ireland  they  would  get  Catholic 
children  to  come  to  them,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  convert  those  children.  The 
noble  Earl  approTod  conscientiously  of  that 
system;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde)  differed  from  him,  and  so  did  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  system,  not  of  exclusive  but 
of  united  education,  was  established  under 
which  good,  sound,  conscientious  Roman 
Catholics  could  be  sent  to  the  schools.  He 
regretted  that  there  should  be  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  appointed  at  this  moment  on 
the  subject,  because  anything  that  threw 
the  slightest  doubt  on  the  present  system 
might  have  a  most  injurious  effect  in  Ire- 
land, lie  was  sorry  that  it  was  in  the 
other  and  not  in  that  House  of  Parliament 
the  Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  and  he 
trusted  Government  would  take  care  that 
the  examination  was  fairly  conducted.  Their 
Lordships  would  see  that,  in  fact,  the  most 
Protestant  part  of  Ireland  was  the  place 
where  the  schools  had  been  received  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  established  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Lord  De  RO  S  begged  to  know  what  the 
inspectors  were  for  ?  Why  did  they  not  look 
to  the  irregularities  which  had  occurred  ? 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  looked  to 
the  annual  reports  laid  before  Parliament, 
ho  would  see  that  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors were  there  give  in  extenso  in  the 
appendices. 

On. the  Motion  of  Lord  MONTE AGLE, 
an  Address  for  *'  Letter  from  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  Ireland  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
dated  London,  October,  1831,  on  the  For- 
mation of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,"  was  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1852. 

Minutes.]    New  Member  Sworn. — For  Tyrone 
County,  Lord  Claud  iiamilton. 
Public    Bills.  —  1°  Indomnity  ;    Consolidatod 
Fund  8,000,000/.  • 

VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENORhegged 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  he  was  ahle  to  hold  out  any  hopes 
of  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Members 
from  the  present  state  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  House.     lie  did  not  think  that  he  was 
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expressing  a  sentiment  that  was  likelj  to 
create  much  discussion  when  he  declared 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  House  in 
respect  to  ventilation  was  most  scandalous. 
He  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  bear 
with  him  while  he  offered  a  few  remarks  on 
a  subject  which  could  not  be  of  interest  to 
them  all.  He  did  not  believe  that  in  all 
England  there  was  to  bo  found  aootber 
public  edifice  in  so  wretched  a  condition 
with  regard  to  ventilation  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  Really,  if  something  were  noft 
at  once  done  for  the  relief  of  the  Members 
in  this  respect,  some  fatal  result  would  in-* 
evitably  follow.  Anything  like  the  state 
of  the  House  on  Monday  night  he  had 
never  experienced.  He  consulted  a  num* 
her  of  Members  in  all  parts  of  the  House 
to  ascertain  whether  the  feelings  of  pro- 
stration and  exhaustion  which  he  had  him- 
self experienced  were  peculiar  to  himself 
only,  or  whether  they  were  of  general  pre-> 
valence;  and  he  found  that  there  was  not  a 
Member  to  whom  ho  applied  whose  suffer* 
ings  were  not  as  great,  if  not  greater  than 
his  own.  Some  declared  that,  on  taking 
their  scats  in  the  House,  they  were  con- 
scious of  a  burning  sensation  of  the  most 
painful  description  around  the  head;  others 
said  that  they  felt  a  swelling  in  the  temples; 
others  that  they  experienced  a  kind  of  ner- 
vous fever;  and  some  complained  of  a  terri- 
ble sensation,  resembling  that  which  distin- 
guishes a  fit  of  apoplexy.  [Laughter.]  Hon* 
Gentlemen  might  laugh,  out  he  would  tell 
them  that  this  was  no  laughing  matter.  It 
was  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Finding 
this  dreadful  state  of  things  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  he  went  up  into  the  gallery  on  tho 
right  of  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  little  fresh  air;  but,  after 
being  there  four  or  five  minutes,  the  breeze 
changed  into  a  gale  of  wind,  and  came 
with  such  violence  from  the  direction  of  the 
gallery  over  the  chair,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  with  all  precipitation  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  exposure  to  such  a 
blast.  He  ran  over  to  the  gallery  on  the 
left  of  the  chair,  in  the  hope  of  there  obr 
taining  a  refuge;  but  the  transition  was 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  so 
dreadful  was  the  stench  in  that  gallery, 
and  so  offensive  the  escape  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  up  his  hat  and  run  out  of  the 
House.  Another  hon.  Member  also  de- 
sired to  put  a  question  in  the  same  terms, 
with  regard  to  the  Committee  rooms,  for  it 
was  not  the  House  alone,  but  the  lobbies, 
the   Committee  rooms,   and   every  pai^t,. 
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which  exposed  those  passing  through  or  re- 
maiuing  in  them  to  the  most  serious  injury 
to  health.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  how 
long  was  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ? 
Was  it  to  see  them  extinguished,  or  were 
thej  to  extinguish  it  ?  He  had  every  de- 
sire to  discharge  his  duties  conscientiously 
towards  his  constituents;  hut  it  would  he 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  any  Memher 
to  do  so  so  long  as  the  House  remained  in 
its  present  condition.  Human  nature  could 
not  endure  it.  If  some  effective  measure 
were  not  at  once  introduced  for  the  relief 
of  Members  in  this  particular,  loss  of  life 
would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  wished  also 
to  put  a  question  to  the  First  Conimis- 
aioner  of  Works  upon  the  same  subject. 
Hon.  Members  were  at  the  present  moment 
suffering  most  dreadfully  from  the  state  of 
the  Committee  rooms  in  regard  to  ventila- 
tion. He  himself  sat  four  days  in  every 
week  in  one  Committee  room,  and  the 
Members  of  that  Committee  felt  it  totally 
impossible  to  protect  themselves.  They 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments;  they 
had  removed  the  chairs  and  tables;  they 
had  sat  by  turns  in  every  part  of  the  room, 
bat  still  were  exposed  to  the  same  annoy- 
ances. He  therefore  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  whether  the 
Committee  rooms  were  included  in  any  di- 
rections given  to  Dr.  Reid  as  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  was  sure  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Grosvenor)  need  not 
have  given  any  reason  for  his  question,  since 
every  hon.  Member  must  have  felt  equally 
with  himself  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
remedy,  if  one  were  possible,  to  the  present 
bad  ventilation  of  the  House.  Immediately 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  House  it 
would  be  remembered  that  a  Resolution 
was  passed  calling  on  Dr.  Reid  to  report 
on  the  subject.  That  report,  he  under- 
stood, was  completed,  and  he  had  expected 
to  have  received  it  that  afternoon,  but  it 
bad  not  yet  been  placed  in  his  hands.  His 
first  official  act  had  been  to  carry  into  effect 
the  resolutiou  of  the  House  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  to  give  every  facility  to 
Dr.  Reid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  inqui- 
ries, and  for  carrying  out  the  remedies 
which  he  proposed.  He  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
feared,  however,  that  what  had  been  done 
eonld  not  be  said  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
satisfactory.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  had 
moved  that  another  professional  gentleman, 
Mr.  Golds  worthy  Gurney,  should  be  ap- 


pointed to  report  on  the  subject,  and  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  He  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
had  in  consequence  given  instructions  that 
every  access  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Golds- 
worthy  Gurney  to  every  part  of  the  build* 
ings  connected  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  so  far  as  he  could  assist  that 
gentleman  he  should  be  most  happy  so  to 
do.  When,  however,  his  noble  Friend 
asked  him  whether  he  could  hold  out  any 
hopes  of  relief  to  Ins  and  their  common 
sufferings,  he  was  asking  a  question  to 
which  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  could  not  take 
upon  himself  to  give  an  answer.  The 
same  remarks  applied  to  the  question  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Mr.  W.  Patten).  Every  inquiry  that 
could,  be  made  should  be  made,  and  it 
would  rest  with  the  House  what  course  tliey 
would  take  after  this  was  done.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  person  in  his  position  to 
answer  a  question  which  seemed  to  baffie 
the  most  scientific  men;  and  he  should  only 
therefore  repeat,  that  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  those  inquiries  which  were 
now  in  course  of  prosecution,  and  which  he 
trusted  would  have  the  effect  desired. 
Subject  dropped. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  had  a 
question  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  which  related  to 
the  rational  enjoyment  and  pleasures  of  tho 
people.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was 
intended  to  remove  or  to  retain  the  building 
of  the  Great  National  Exhibition  ?  Ho 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  was  to  have  put  this 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Seymour) 
about  a  fortnight  since,  but  in  the  mean- 
time a  little  mishap  had  occurred  to  the 
then  Government. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
under  the  existing  arrangements,  the  con- 
tractors were  bound  to  remove  the  building 
by  the  1st  of  June  next.  The  House  were 
aware  that  last  year  an  Address  was  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  an  in- 
quiry might  be  instituted  into  the  expe- 
diency of  retaining  the  building  in  its 
present  position,  or  removing  it  to  some 
other  site,  as  a  monument  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. Commissioners  were  subsequently 
appointed,  and  they  sat  some  time,  and  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry.  They  had 
since  presented  their  Report,  and  both  the 
Report  and  the  evidence  were  now  being 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House.  That 
Report  recommended  that  the  existing  ar- 
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Commissioners  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
appearing  to  the  Government  to  be  amply 
satisfaecory,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  promise  that  the  existinir  ar- 
rangements should  be  interfered  with.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  that  great  enterprise 
which  originated  with  the  fine  conception 
of  a  Prince,  and  which  resulted  in  affording 
means  of  enjoyment,  information,  and  in- 
struction to  4,(KJ0,000  of  people,  did  not 
re<|uire  a  memorial  of  this  nature.  They 
thought  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Comnjjseioners  for  not  acceding  to  any  pro- 
pohition  of  that  nature  were  conclusive  and 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  the  Government 
had  decided  not  to  interfere  with  the  ar- 
rangement that  would  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  building  on  the  1st  of  next 
J  une. 

CO.NTRACTS  FOR  COALS  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

Mu.  G.  THOMPSON  rose,  pursuant  to 
nolicu,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
tii  certain  alleged  frauds  in  the  supply  of 
coaU  by  contract  to  the  various  Govern- 
inent  departments.  He  diM;laimed  any  de- 
hire  to  prejudge  the  question,  or  prema- 
turely to  Ha  a  btignia,  or  even  a  suspicion, 
upon  any  purtieular  parties  connected  with 
the  BUpply,  or  the  superintendence  of  the 
leijpply,  hf  coals  for  the  use  of  the  various 
Jliiekyarda  and  (Joveriinient  Ohtablinhments. 
There  Will)  a  general  iniprension  upon  the 
Uiiuiin,  of  individuiiln  connected  with  the 
«.'<fiil  tiade,  namely,  the  coalowners  of  the 
iiifftli,  the  coulfni'tors  in  the  metropolis, 
afid  the  Cdulmeters  of  the  city  of  London, 
ihbt  iiixinU  were  committed  upon  the  Go- 
venioient,  and  he  iibked  for  an  opp<irtunity 
tit  Oi Jilting  thocie  inqniries  which  would  tihow 
the  ffiJifiiier  in  whieh  the  coal  contracts 
i»eie  fiillilled.  The  article  of  coaU  consti- 
inU-A  an  item  of  vust  magnitude  in  the 
f.aul'igtie  Iff  iiitirlen  HUi»|ilied  by  contract 
fiii  the  pohlie  neiviee.  'I  he  expense  of  this 
aiiif.le  to  the  CfHHitiy  wan  very  considerable, 
|f«.rhi»)i<  iiffl  lecfe  than  1 ,0()0,(HJOZ.  annually. 
All  «hr«iitil  iMlhiil  the  heeehiiity  of  watching 
hitu  thie  hiitheh  hf  the  pulilie  expenditure; 
•ill  MiiiM  wlfiiit  the  linlfility  there  was  to 
Ihii  |fia<.l.M:e  tti  tfiipoRition,  and  the  strong 
r.#:fii|iftii.Mih  olfeied  to  dinhonent  persons  to 
ht*%V»:   iif*fii«f:  pfofiu  from  their  contracts; 


turo  of  ihe  frmnds  which  were 
have  taken  place  in  tlje  delirtirr  uf 
by  contracts  to  the  rarionf  df^iiff  t£ 
Government.  The  char  ire  wac  iduft  ^ke 
parties  taking  in  cargoes  uf  coaib  an  lie 
north,  delivered  tbeMf  cargoes  ix  limidiB 
and  elsewhere,  not  under  the  hispBcxum  ^ 
meters    connected    with    the    GuaJ 


Office,  but  of  the  berriLDts  <ff  ibe  eiaaswt^ 
tors  themselves,  under  the  snperju^t 
of  officers  connected  with  iLe  dept'ia 
they  were  delivered.  A  Tesit&l  leii  i^ 
Tyne  with  a  certain  axDonni  of  eokk  «■ 
board — say,  for  example,  T'iO  or  oaf* 
She  reached  the  place  of  df^renr.  asd 
coals  were  weighed  under  ibe  znsjkeesioB  ^ 
the  servants  of  the  cc*nTTMn.ur  axid  ibe  dB- 
cers  of  the  dockyard.  U^>ox:  dt^TCfficrihe 
coals  it  turned  out  thai  the  resste:  laiai  le& 
the  Tyne  with  only  310  or  Zo':  xanv  «!' 
coal  on  board,  obtained  a  cerri5ea;<e  iw  55(^ 
or  400  tons,  and  thts  addhk*&al  wvi^isx  iLe 
Government  paid  for  out  ai  u>e 
voted  in  that  House  out  of  ibe  piit^Bc 
by  the  representatives  of  the  pe:«j<>v. 
other  cases  coals  were  pet  on  kKiarc 
in  the  river,  to  be  liirhtered  cp  the 
and  discharged  at  Sooier««s  H^^xtse. 
fraud  in  these  cases  consisted  en^»er  ia 
barges  discharging  more  than  ibej  bad 
ceived  in  the  Pool,  or  in  t2>e  ii<fc«eti(w 
from  the  barges  of  large  quantities  of  C4«ki, 
and  the  delivery,  or  pretei>i«d  de^ror, 
afterwards,  of  the  amooni  speeff-^  in  tbe 
certificate.  Fraods  of  the  namre  c-f  tiiuce 
described,  were,  it  was  gravrlj  alle-jZed,  srs- 
tematically  practised;  and  what  he  asked 
was  a  Committee  to  take  evidezxe  oa  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  satisfyiTiz  the  pah- 
lie  mind  on  the  subj^ect.  He  l^ieTed  he 
was  not  stating  more  than  the  troth  when 
he  affirmed  that  anion zst  choise  engaged  m 
the  coal  trade,  whether  as  shipowners,  Vic- 
tors, or  office  meters  ccnneeced  with  the 
port  of  London,  there  w^s  a  general  im* 
pression  and  belief  that  fraods  of  the  na- 
ture alluded  to  had  been  extensively  commit- 
ted, and  that  the  public  parse  had  sobered 
very  greatly  in  consequence.  As  he  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest,  no  one  would  be  more 
haypy  than  himself  to  nnd  the  impression 
he  had  alluded  to  erroneous,  and  to  be  able 
^•11  u,*,,  »t,M  (idoiit  the  po*:».iliility  of  in-  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  Re- 
4t«i^Mi(/  4tihofdifiiite  olfieer*  to  connive  at  port  from  the  Committee  assonng  the 
\t*$[t*,*\ui,uz.  'i  \it:  flouM:,  therefore,  would  j  House  and  the  country  chat  all  parties 
i</«t  chiiA  1 1  a  etrafige  thing  that  he  should  concerned  in  the  execution  of  coal  eon- 
lutk  fhf  all  iri/|iiiry  itiUt  bo  iuip^^rtant  a  «ub-  tracts  had  done  their  duty,  and  that  the 
jw.t  JM  th«t  Urfore  them.  He  f.Vfr.  G.  servants  of  the  Government  ▼« re  perfectly 
'[Ut4Ui{mfHt)  »otild  •UU  distinctly  the  na-    blameless.    It  would  oaturally  be  expected 
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of  him  that  he  should  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  he  intended  to  produce,  and 
the  facts  which  that  evidence  would  tend 
to  determine.     Previous  to  the  change  in 
the  method  of  weighing  coals — a  change 
which  took  place  ahout  twenty  years  agoi — 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ap- 
pointed meters  and  regulated  the  trade. 
Since  that  period  a  Committee,  called  the 
Sea-Coal  Meters*  Committee,  had  existed, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  all  parties  connected  with  the  coal  trade. 
This  Committee  was  appointed,  jointly,  by 
the  coalowners  of  the  north,  and  the  factors 
resident  in  London.     They  had  an  office  at 
the  Coal  Exchange,  called  the  Coal  meters' 
Office:  and  in  connexion  with  it  was  a  bodv 
of    respectable    men,    called    coalmeters, 
charged  with   the  duty  of  superintending 
the  delivery  of  coals  from  vessels  in  the 
Pool  and  elsewhere,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  and  port  of  London.     Now, 
these   office   coalmeters   not  only  gave  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  of  coals  actually 
weighed  out  of  a  vessel,  but  supplied  to 
the  Coalmeters'    Office  a  counterpart   of 
the  certificate;  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  a  correct  account,  for  a  series  of 
years,  of  the  amounts  deliver  d  from  any 
particular  vessel  bringing  her  coals  to  the 
port  of  London.     It  was  alleged  that  cer- 
tain vessels  which,  when  weighed  by  coal- 
meters for  the  trade,  had  never  delivered 
more  than   a   given  amount,    had,    when 
'Weighed   at   Government   depots,    by   the 
servants  of  contractors  and  other  persons 
not  connected  with  the  Coalmeters*  Office, 
•btained  certificates  for  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  tons  more  than  their  average  cargoes. 
Here,  then,  to  go  no  further,  was  a  tangi- 
ble subject  for  inquiry,  and  a  simple  mode 
•f  thus  ascertaining  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  pub- 
lic purse  robbed.    But  not  only  did  the  coal- 
meters'  certificate    aiford    the   means   of 
ascertaining  the  fact  of  fraud,  but  there  was 
also  the  amount  of  duty  paid  to  the  City, 
which,  in  the  case  of  coals  delivered  for  the 
Government,    would,    it   was   alleged,    be 
found  to  have   been   paid  upon   a   much 
smaller  quantity  of  coals  than  that  paid 
for  by  the  Government  to  the  contractor. 
He  (Mr.   G.    Thompson)  would  illustrate 
this    part   of   the    subject   by    a    refer- 
ence to  the  dehvery  of  four  ships.     The 
first  of  these,  when  fairly  weighed,  aver- 
aged, during  20  years,  390  tons;  but  when 
delivered  for  Government  450  tons.     The 
second,  when  fairly  weighed,  340  tons;  but 
when  delivering  for  Government  400  tons. 
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The  third,  when  fairly  weighed,  averaged 
285  tons;  but  when  delivering  for  Govern- 
ment 310  tons.     The  fourth,  when  fairly 
weighed,  305  tons;  but  when  weighed  for 
Government  340.     These  cases  were  only 
four  out  of  a  great  number  which  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  bring  before  a  Commit- 
tee; but  he  was  willing  to  rest  his  case  for 
inquiry  upon  them.     Within  the  last  three 
days  the  following  facts  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  the  captain  of  a  collier.     He 
stated  that  he  carried  a  cargo  of  coals  to 
Plymouth  to  be  discharged  into  a  Govern- 
ment hulk;  that  the  average  cargo  of  the 
vessel  was  315  to  320  tons;  that  on  this 
occasion  she  discharged  40  tons  more  than 
the  average,  and  that  having  done  so,  and 
being  afraid  of  awakening  suspicion,   the 
delivery  ceased,  while  there  remained  10 
tons  in  the  vessel;  that  on  this  occasion  it 
was  a  convict  who  acted  as  weigher  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer    of  the 
Government,  and  a  servant  of  the  contrac- 
tor.    He  would  say  no  more  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  further  than  that  he  had  a 
long  list    of  ships  and  of  witnesses,   and 
would  be  prepared  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  fullest  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  every  allegation  of  fraud. 
He  would  now  mention  the  alleged  frauds 
at  Somerset  House.     The  coals  delivered 
there  were  taken  up  the  river  in  barges, 
with  certificates  of  the  amount  of  coals  in 
each  barge.     These  certificates  should  be 
in  existence,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  persons 
at  that  office  to  see  that  the  coals  delivered 
corresponded  with  the  certificates.     But  it 
was  alleged  that  extensive  frauds  had  been 
committed — that  the  men  employed  in  dis- 
charging the  barges  had  practised    what 
was  technically  called  light  labour,  that  is, 
had  carried  less  than  the  proper  weight, 
which  was  one  cwt.  and  a  half,  and  that 
so  the  amount  had  been  increased.     This 
allegation  the  Committee  would  also  have 
the  means  of  investigating.     It  was  alleged 
that  the  certificates  had  been  destroyed. 
This  could  at  once  be  ascertained,  and  if 
any  were  missing  they  could  call  for  the 
coalmeters'  books,  and  compare  the  actua 
amounts  in  the  barges  with  the  amounts 
charged  to  the  Government  and  paid  for. 
He  was  aware  that  these  matters  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  the  So- 
licitor to  the  Admiralty  had  been  instructed 
to  prosecute  an  inquiry.  He  was  also  aware 
that  a  number  of  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  their  evidence  taken  down; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
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report  made  by  the  solicitor,  or  of  the  pro- 
cecd'mgs  which  the  Admiralty  Board  had 
adopted  thereupon.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
public  were  under  deep  obligations  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Upton,  connect- 
ed with  the  Coalwhippers'  Office,  for  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  he  had  displayed  in 
the  collection  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  House.  That  gentleman 
had  placed  in  his  hands  the  highest  testi- 
monials as  to  character;  and  he  (Mr.  G. 
Thompson)  believed  he  had  been  prompted 
throughout  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  public.  He  would 
now  move  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  in 
the  full  belief  that  the  House  would  deem 
the  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  and  impar- 
tial investigation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  certain  allegfed  frauds  in  the  supply 
of  Coals  by  contract  to  Uer  Majesty's  Dockyards 
and  Public  Offices." 

Mr.  HUME,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that 
there  was  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the 
management  of  the  department  alluded  to. 
He  had  pressed  the  inquiry  on  the  late 
Government,  but  they  had  not  acceded  to 
it.  He  hoped  it  would  take  place  without 
delay. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  inquiry,  if  instituted,  might  result  in 
proving,  not  only  that  the  meters  connected 
with  the  Admiralty  were  wholly  blameless, 
but  that  they  were  highly  efficient.  Thehon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Thompson)  had  misled 
the  House  by  the  terms  of  his  Motion.  It 
embraced  all  the  twenty  dockyards  and 
stations  where  coals  were  received,  and 
was  not  limited  as  to  time.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  speech  had  principally  re- 
ferred to  the  dockyard  at  Plymouth;  and 
probably  the  evidence  he  had  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  was  restricted  in  like  man- 
ner. It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  machi- 
nery for  the  inspection  of  the  delivery  of 
coals  at  the  dockyards  was  most  effective. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  no  names, 
alleging  that  he  would  reserve  them  for 
the  Committee;  but  this  was  not  the  way 
to  make  out  a  case  for  inquiry.  Lot  the 
hon.  Gentleman  make  a  specific  charge, 
and  then  it  could  be  met  by  a  specific  an- 
swer. It  was  impossible  to  answer  charges 
so  vaguely  made  as  those  referring  to  a 
certain  ship;  and  they  were  not  entitled  to 
any  consideration  from  the  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  had  much  in- 
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formation  from  a  coaldealer  in  the  eilj. 
He  had  so,  and  his  name  was  Upton.  He 
(Mr.  Stafford)  had  no  hesitation  in  naming 
him.  He  had  complained  to  the  Adnuraltj 
of  the  delivery  of  coals  at  Woolwich;  the 
solicitor  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  mnd 
though  Mr.  Upton's  statements  were  foond 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  enoogh  was 
discovered  to  cause  the  suspicion  of  ^od. 
Arrangements  had  now  been  made  by  Com- 
modore Eden  to  have  a  sworn  coalmeter  to 
superintend  the  delivery,  so  that  frand  was 
now  impossible.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  stated  this.  The 
inquiry,  if  gone  into,  would  be  a  long  and 
tedious  one;  and  if  confined  to  some  dock- 
yards only,  would  be  partial  and  incom- 
plete. It  would  also  tend  to  protract  the 
duration  of  the  Session;  and  he  pnt  it  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  there  would 
be  any  advantage  in  pursuing  the  inquiry 
further. 

Motion  by  leave,  Vjithdrawn, 

POSTAGE  LABEL  STAMPS. 
Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  patentee  of  the 
machine  for  perforating  the  sheets  of  post- 
age labels.  In  the  year  1847  a  Mr. 
Archer  discovered  and  patented  an  inven- 
tion for  perforating  the  interstices  of  post- 
age stamps,  which  did  away  with  the  use 
of  a  knife  or  scissors  in  separating  them, 
and  offered  his  invention  to  the  Post 
Office,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  and 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  asking  no 
remuneration  except  that  which  might  be 
contingent  upon  the  admitted  utility  of  his 
invention.  The  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  of  Inland  Revenue  agreed  to  remune- 
rate him  accordingly;  and,  after  he  had 
succeeded  to  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, they  offered  him  a  mere  bagatelle 
for  the  invention.  This,  of  course,  he  de- 
clined, and  ultimately  1,0002.  was  offered, 
and  then  2,000Z. ;  but  as  these  offers  were 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  expen- 
diture Mr.  Archer  had  made,  or  the  value 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  the 
machine,  Mr.  Archer  declined  to  accept 
them,  but  told  the  Commissioners  that,  if 
they  would  give  him  the  contract  for  manu- 
facturing and  gumming  the  postage  stamps, 
ho  would  guarantee  to  do  it  for  2,00OL 
less  than  the  existing  contract,  and  per- 
forate the  stamps  gratis.  No  sooner  had 
this  proposition  been  made,  than  the  Com- 
missioners communicated  with  the  other 
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contractors,  and  asked  tbem  \?hat  they 
were  prepared  to  do.  They  replied  that 
no  one  could  make  the  stamps  so  well  or 
so  cheaply  as  they  could,  but  that  rather 
than  lose  the  Government  contract,  they 
would  consent  to  take  1,000?.  a  year  off 
the  contract  price.  The  Commissioners 
closed  with  this  offer,  and  thus  the  public 
lost  at  once  1,000^  per  annum,  and  also 
the  use  of  the  invention  which  the  patentee 
liad  carried  out  so  successfully.  This  was 
conduct  which,  if  it  had  occurred  between 
individuals  in  private  life,  would  have 
caused  the  party  so  acting  to  be  scouted 
from  society.  AH  that  Mr.  Archer  wanted 
was  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  his  case ; 
and  if  that  inquiry  was  granted,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  in- 
quire and  report  upon  the  Agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
and  the  Patentee,  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  Machine  for  perforating  the  sheets  of  Postage 
Labels,  and  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  principle  for  general  use." 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  he  had  also  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  the  same  subject, 
and  as  it  would  extend  the  inquiry  some- 
what further  than  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  he  should  move 
it  as  an  Amendment  to  that  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  words  *  upon  the*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  *  pre- 
sent mode  of  engraving,  printing,  and  gumming 
the  Postage  Label  Stamps  ;  and  likewise  whether  i 
and  how  the  perforating  machine,  invented  by  the 
Patentee,  could  be  applied  to  the  same  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Public,'  instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  it  was 
quite  true  that  in  the  year  1847,  the  pa- 
tentee, Mr.  Archer,  did  submit  a  plan  for 
perforating  stamps,  which  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  considerable  advantage  to 
the  public;  but  he  expressly  stated  that 
with  respect  to  compensation,  he  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  that  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  complete  success  of  the 
plan,  or  when  it  should  have  received  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  public,  the  j 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue.  Government 
could  not  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz),  because  it  assumed  the  existence 
of  an  agreement,  which  the  Government  i 


denied.  As  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  that,  and  he  believed 
the  introduction  of  perforated  stamps  was 
calculated  to  benefit  the  public.  There 
were  considerable  inconveniences  attending 
the  postage  stamps  as  at  present  used,  and 
perforated  stamps  might  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. The  Government  was,  there- 
fore, quite  willing  to  grant  a  Committee 
in  the  terms  of  the  Amendment,  but  not  in 
the  terms  of  the  Motion,  which  presumed 
there  had  been  this  agreement  with  the 
previous  Government. 

Mr.  MO  WATT  said,  the  grievance  had 
not  originated  since  the  present  Ministers 
came  into  oflSce,  and,  probably,  they  had 
not  had  time  to  inquire  into  the  case.  The 
patentee  had  ofi^ered  to  print  and  deliver 
postage  stamps,  of  a  different  description  to 
those  now  in  use,  whereby  a  saving  would 
be  effected  to  the  coiftitry  to  the  amount  of 
2,000Z.  a  year.  He  hoped  the  inquiry 
would  be  made  to  embrace  something  more 
than  the  hon.  Secretary  proposed,  and  that 
he  would  include  the  conduct  of  the  officials 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  offer  made 
by  the  individual,  to  get  the  work  performed 
by  the  contractors  at  a  cheaper  rate.  They 
encouraged  an  individual  to  state  specifically 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  undertake  the 
work;  and  when  he  did  so,  and  superadded 
the  proposal  that  he  would  also  perforate 
^he  stamps  for  the  same  sum,  they  availed 
themselves  of  that  confidential  information 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  contractors 
to  lower  their  terms  from  6c?.  to  5d.  per 
thousand.  This  conduct,  he  contended, 
was  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  calcu- 
lated to  lower  public  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  integrity  of  public  boards,  and 
that  it  was  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  entire  contract  system.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  inquiry  would  be  extended 
to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  GEACH  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  would  allow  the 
Committee  to  be  granted  in  the  wider 
terms.  If  persons  were  to  be  treated  as 
Mr.  Archer  was  treated  in  the  present  case 
by  a  public  board,  men  would  have  no  fair 
play  in  introducing  improvements  for  the 
public  benefit.  It  was  not  often  that  they 
could  get  so  good  a  case,  for  public  boards 
did  not  usually  leave  themselves  so  ex- 
posed. 

Mr.  SPOONER  did  not  see  that  there 
was  any  question  for  discussion  before  the 
House,  seeing  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) had  consented  to  a  Committee  in  the 
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terms  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  the 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  had  not 
agreed  to  the  first  Motion,  and  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  case  were  never  touched 
by  him.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  complained  of  was  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  had  agreed  to 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gro- 
gan),  which  was  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz).  and  his  desire  was,  that  the  fullest 
inquiry  should  take  place. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said  that,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Committee  would  go 
fully  into  the  whole  question,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  withdraw  his  own  Motion,  and 
allow  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  in- 
quire and  report  upon  the  present  mode  of 
engraving,  printing,  and  gumming  the 
Postage  Label  Stamps;  and  likewise  whe- 
ther and  how  the  perforating  machine,  in- 
rented  by  the  Patentee,  could  be  applied 
to  the  same  with  advantage  to  the  Pub- 
lic." 

RAILWAY  FROM  OBAN  TO  GLASGOW. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  rose  to  move  a 
resolution  as  to  the  expediency  of  assistance 
being  afforded  by  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  facilitate  the  intercourse  and  traffic 
between  the  Western  Highlands  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  last  Tear  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  con- 
sented to  a  grant  of  public  money  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  an  exteilsive  and 
populous  district  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland  by  facilitating  emigra- 
tion. The  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
late  Government  had,  however,  from  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  failed,  and  hence  the 
application  he  now  made.  His  object  "was, 
by  a  judicious  application  of  public  money 
— not  in  the  shape  of  an  eleemosynary 
grant,  but  an  advance  to  complete  a  public 
work,  which  would  amply  repay  the  ex- 
penditure— to  develop  the  resources  of  a 
district  the  inhabitants  of  which,  from  their 
remote  situation,  were  unable  to  apply  their 
industry  with  due  advantas^c  to  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  nature 
of  the  work  proposed  was  the  eonstmetion  of 
a  railway  to  communicate  between  Glasgow 


and  the  whole  system  of  railways  in  €tie 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
port  of  Oban,  in  the  most  central  and  con- 
venient part  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  the  conatrao- 
tion  of  that  railway  the  whole  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to 
the  southern  part  of  Argyllshire,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Isles,  comprising  in 
the  islands  alone  100,000  inhabitants,  would 
have  its  traffic,  after  being  brought  to  Oban, 
conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
By  this  means  the  present  long  and  danger- 
ous navigation  would  be  superseded,  and  s 
great  benefit  conferred  upon  the  district. 
The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  very 
disinterested  witnesses,  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Bxche- 
quer  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated' 
that — 

"  It  would  be  dilBcnU  to  conceive  a  more  legiti- 
mate application  of  public  money  than  towards- 
tho  completion  of  this  desirable  undertaking, 
namely,  a  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Oban  ;  ami 
from  the  memorialists'  local  knowledge  they  feel 
satisfied  that  the  formation  of  the  intended  railway 
would  have  a  most  ben^cial  and  permanent  effeet 
on  the  well-being  of  the  Uighlands  of  Scotland, 
the  resources  of  which  are  now  lying  dormant 
from  want  of  frequent  and  speedy  access  to  tli9 
southern  markets." 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district 
was  now  most  deplorable,  and  deserving  of 
sympathy,  and  it  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
proprietors  and  others  that  if  its  resources 
were  developed  they  would  not  require  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  aid.  Last  sum- 
mer Sir  John  M'Xeill  made  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  in 
the  report  published  by  him  it  was  stated 
as  the  opinion  of  the  principal  proprietors 
and  others  competent  to  judge,  that  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  measores 
being  taken  to  afford  immediate  relief  to 
the  suffering  inhabitants,  and  ultimatelj  to 
assist  them  in  the  way  of  emigration.  The 
first  of  these  recommendations  was  atated 
to  be  indispensable,  and  the  latter  neoee- 
sary  to  put  an  end  to  the  lamentable  and 
humiliating  state  of  things  that  rendered 
necessary  such  repeated  appeals  for  public 
aid.  Now,  his  object  was  to  redeem  that 
part  of  the  county  from  this  hnmiliating 
position,  by  constructing  a  railway  of  eighty 
miles  through  the  district.  Hebegi»ed,  there- 
I  fore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  GoTem- 
'  men t  to  a  mode  of  relief  involving  no  outlay 
of  public  money  without  suflEicient  secority, 
■  and  calculated  to  prodoce  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages.    The  development  of  the  re- 
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sources  of  remote  districts  by  facilitating 
communications  was  a  system  which  had 
been  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  very  country  of  which  he  was 
now  speaking,  as  evidenced  by  the  military 
roads  constructed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  country  at  that  time  was  re- 
mote from  civilisation,  and  in  a  turbulent 
and  disturbed  state;  but  now  it  presented 
no  appearance  of  turbulence,  and  a  people 
more  patient  and  silent  in  the  midst  of 
starvation  never  existed.  The  principle  on 
which  he  asked  the  Government  to  act  had 
been  recognised  by  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament above  a  century  ago,  when  military 
roads  were  constructed  in  Scotland,  under 
the  superintendence  of  General  Wade;  but, 
in  the  present  day,  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that  if  they  would  carry  out  that  principle, 
which  had  before  been  acted  upon  with 
success,  it  was  no  longer  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary roads  that  traffic  was  to  be  conducted. 
A  system  of  railway  communication  must 
be  introduced.  The  House  had  already  ex- 
tended its  assistance  to  Scotch  railways, 
but  not  to  any  connected  with  the  Western 
Highlands  or  the  Islands.  In  1847,  when 
Lord  George  Bentinck  brought  before  the 
House  his  wise  and  benevolent  measure  for 
improving  Ireland,  by  applying  public  mo- 
ney to  the  construction  of  railways  in  that 
country,  he  (Mr.  J.  Stuart)  remembered 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  order  to  show  that 
such  an  investment  would  not  only  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country,  but  also  be 
safe,  referred  to  the  railway  from  Arbroath 
to  a  neighbouring  district,  which  could  not 
have  been  constructed  without  public  mo- 
ney, and  which  within  a  few  years  entirely 
repaid  the  advance.  This  principle  had 
also  been  extended,  with  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  other  parts  of  Scotland  less  requir- 
ing assistance  than  the  district  in  behalf  of 
which  he  now  spoke.  Again,  in  regard  to 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway — of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land— public  money  had  been  advanced,  and 
every  farthing  repaid.  Though  Lord  George 
Bentinck  *s  proposal  with  respect  to  Ireland 
failed,  yet  he  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  the  Government,  who  voted  against 
it,  before  the  end  of  the  Session  were 
obliged  to  act  on  the  principle  themselves, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  em- 
powering the  Treasury  to  charge  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  to  the  amount  of  620,000?. 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  three  Irish 
railways;  and  no  less  a  sum  than  480,000?. 
Was  advanced  towards  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  alone. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  lato  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  few  months  ago, 
while  assisting  at  the  festival  by  which 
the  opening  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  of  Ireland,  which  was  one  of  those 
three  lines,  had  been  celebrated,  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  aid  he  had  been 
able  to  give  to  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
its  perfect  success.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  the  money  was  wisely  laid  out,  and 
had  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  He  found  that 
the  principle  of  advancing  public  money 
for  public  works  was  carried,  under  grants, 
some  annual,  some  by  special  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, to  an  enormous  extent.  A  Par- 
liamentary  return  of  last  Session,  relative 
to  the  expenditure  on  public  works,  showed 
that  there  had  been  expended,  during  thQ 
period  comprehended  within  the  return,  for 
Great  Britain,  8,041,000?.,  and  for  Ire- 
land, 2,450,000?.,  making  a  total  of 
10,491,000?.  Yet  upon  the  Islands  of 
Scotland — a  district  with  undeveloped  re- 
sources—  not  one  farthing  of  this  public 
money  had  been  expended.  A  stronger 
claim  for  the  Western  Islands  was  made 
out  by  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  he  had  just  mentioned  had  been 
expended  for  the  construction  of  railways 
— no  less  than  973,000?.  in  Ireland,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  returned, 
and  the  whole  of  which  would,  no  doubt, 
be  ultimately  repaid.  In  1846  the  House 
passed  an  Act  the  object  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Oban  in  communication  with  Glas- 
gow; but  that  Act  contemplated  an  in- 
complete communication,  because  the  rail- 
way was  not  to  be  extended  through  the 
whole  distance,  but  only  forty-five  or  forty- 
six  miles  from  Oban  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond  (an  inland  sea  about  twenty-four 
miles  in  length),  along  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  traffic  by  steamboat. 
He  needed  not  to  say  that  this  was  a  de- 
fective proposal,  and  failed.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  cost  of  these  forty-five  miles 
of  railway  would  have  been  265,000/.; 
but  what  was  wanted  was  an  undertaking 
that  would  require  an  outlay  of  nearly 
500,000?.,  and  that  sum  was  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  Western  Highlands.  What 
was  within  their  resources  was  the  scheme 
of  proportion  adopted  in  other  cases, 
whereby  they  would  provide  two-fifths,  if 
the  other  three-fifths  were  advanced  by 
the  Government  as  a  loan  on  the  security 
of  the  undertakings     Considering  some  of 
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tbo  grants  made  for  the  completion  of 
other  undertakings,  this  appeared  to  him 
to  bo  a  modest  demand  on  the  part  of  this 
wide  and  populous  district.  He  pressed 
this  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
because  ho  had  been  waited  on  during  the 
last  vacation  by  a  number  of  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  Western  High- 
lands, who  represented  that  the  assistance 
he  now  asked  from  the  Government  would 
bo  more  effectual  than  public  charity  or 
grants  for  emigration.  They  stated  that 
they  were  content  to  have  the  case  con- 
sidered simply  according  to  its  merits,  and 
they  would  be  ready  to  abide  by  the  result; 
and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  fair  con- 
sideration, he  now  solicited  the  House  to 
accede  to  the  resolution  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  paper.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, press  for  a  hasty  decision,  nor  ask 
the  House  at  once  to  pledge  itself  to  a 
grant  of  public  money  without  being  fully 
satistiod  of  its  propriety.  Let  it  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  engineer,  or  some  other  man 
of  skill  appointed  by  authority — and  this 
misfht  be  done  at  a  very  triflin^j  outlav — 
whether  the  representations  made  in  the 
memorials  addressed  to  the  Government 
on  this  subject  were  true  or  not.  and  eon- 
soijuontly.  he  should  be  content,  in  moving 


Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  that  in  prin- 
ciple  he  was  certainly  opposed  to  granting 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing any  public  works  whatever;  but  he 
thought  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land which,  if  fairly  and  impartially  con- 
sidered, ought  to  attract  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country.  They  found,  that  whenever 
money  was  required  for  Ireland,  weighty 
interests  were  brought  to  bear  in  order  to 
procure  the  grant  that  was  asked  for.  Ire- 
land had  not  only  Her  Majesty's  represen- 
tative, the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  also  a 
Secretary  of  State,  to  represent  the  real 
or  alleged  grievances  and  wants  of  that 
country.  He  did  not  complain  of  that 
country  being  unduly  favoured,  because  it 
had  been  for  a  long  time  unduly  oppressed. 
But  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never 
properly  represented  in  the  Government, 
and  rarely  obtained  any  assistance  from 
the  public  purse.  There  is  a  Lord  Advo- 
cate, it  is  true,  who  is  supposed  to  attend 
to  Scottish  alfairs;  but  while  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  bar  of  Scotland,  he  passes 
a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  in  justice  to   Scotland,  he  should 


his  resolution,  to  let  the  consideration  of  it  |  pass  in  the  House  of  Commons.    And  yet 
stand  over  until  the  Government  were  sa- !  three-fourths   of  the  whole   revenue   col- 


tistii'd  that  thev  could  reasonably  entertain 
the  proposition.  Never  was  there  a  people 
bettor  entitled  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  House  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Western  Hi^rhlandsand  Isles.  Thev  were 
never  troublesome,  and.  though  poor,  this 
remarkable  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  Sir  John  M*Neill,  that  from  the 
Isle  oi  Skve  a  revenue  of  10,000?.  a  vear 


lected  in  Scotland  went  into  the  Trea- 
sury of  Great  Britain,  and  one-fourth  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole 
military  and  civil  expenditure  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Kingdom,  including  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  revenue.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  case  pointed  out 
by  h*s  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newark,  he  (Mr.  Maogregor>  believed 


was  derived  from  one  article  alone.  Yet  ,  that  Government  might  with  greai  safety 
this  district,  poor  as  it  was.  had  had  little  make  an  advance  upon  that  undertaking, 
or  nothinjr  done  for  it  bv  the  Government.  !  It  was  one  to  which  the  landlords  in  ibe 
Hon.  Members  might  have  seen  a  list  of  west  of  Scotland  would  all  contribute  as 
individuals  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  far  as  p\^ssible:  and  he  believed  that  the 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  sous  of  tenant-  passenger  traffic  of  the  railway,  if  once 
farmers  from  one  island  of  the  Hebrides,  completed,  would,  especially  in  the  summer 
and  he  ventured  to  notice  that  clroum-  =  and  autumn  seasons,  be  as  great  as  that 
stance.  Veoause  lie  ^as  most  anxious  to  re-  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railroad. 
commend  this  matter  to  the  attention  of    The   industry  of    the  Western  Highlands 

would  be  greatly  inorvasod  by  the  opening 
*.f  such  a  line,  cc^mmunioatlng  with  Glas- 
gow, and  consequently  with  all  the  other 
]arze  towns  ia  the  Kingdom.  He,  there- 
!V:v.  be^:i^^^  to  surm>rt  the  Motion  of  bis 
hon.  and  learned  Frier. d.  as  be  thougbt 
that  the  subject  w-a$  one  well  worthT  of 
the  ec^T^siderai'on  of  the  Government.  At 
the  sanie  tirre  he  would  not  giro  bis  nn- 


ihe  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pre>>5ed — 

1>T  rAr".iA:r.iT.:  ar.i  iV.e  *.n>TtT7.r:.csi,  :o  tho:'::a:o 
th#  :r.>iv\v-r*o  ard  :raSo  iy^:«<^r.  ihe  Wo*:or:. 
I1icb'..ir:us  •r.i  If>*  arid  :ho  *i.-u:hor7.  ycir:*  •.■:■•.":  ■; 
Kinc^iom.  by  ib#  c^>L5:T-.:o::.^^.  of  a  Ka:>.it  fr-r:. 
tbe  town  afid  hirlK^ur  of  Oban,  in  ArrTlI*":.:r*.  :; 

Mr,  J.  Si  van 
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qualified  assent  to  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  until  the  whole 
plan  should  he  laid  hefore  the  House. 

Sir  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  said, 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Memher  (Mr.  J.  Stuart)  appeared  to  him 
to  mean  this — that  a  railroad  to  the  extent 
of  eighty  miles  was  to  he  made  from  Ohan 
to  Glasgow,  hut  that  it  would  cost  so 
much  money  that  it  would  not  pay  any 
private  undertakers  to  do  it,  therefore  it 
ought  to  he  paid  for  out  of  the  puhlic 
purse.  It  was  to  protest  against  that 
pinciple  that  he  rose.  They  might  tell 
him  that  private  property  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  would  he  greatly  improved  hy 
the  expenditure,  hut  they  must  show  him 
how  it  was  justifiahle  so  to  apply  the  puhlic 
money.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  stated  that  in  a  short  time  not  less 
than  10,000,0002.  had  been  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse  to  advance  private  in- 
terests. [Mr.  J.  Stuart:  No!]  He  (Sir 
G.  Strickland)  supposed  the  advance  was 
for  railroads  or  draining.  Now,  to  that 
system  he  objected.  He  possessed  private 
property,  and  he  should  think  it  was  to- 
tally unjustifiable  to  ask  for  an  advance  of 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  money  was  secured  by 
mortgage,  to  be  repaid  in  a  certain  number 
of  years;  but  what  was  that  to  him  ?  He 
might  live  only  ten  years,  and  the  money 
might  not  be  repaid  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Lord  George  Bcntinck  had  asked 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  for  railroads  in 
Ireland,  and  if  ever  a  country  deserved  a 
grant  of  public  money  to  advance  the  na- 
tional interests,  it  was  Ireland;  but  the 
House  had  had  the  honesty  to  resist  so 
false  a  principle,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  do  the  same  in  this  instance. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
ark that  he  has  not  mistaken  the  feeling 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  when 
he  says  there  is  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland;  and,  if  I  saw  that  there  was 
any  means  by  which  advantages  could  be 
secured  to  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  I  would  be  the  last  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  propo- 
sition. But  when  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  spoken — a  question  raised  by 
a  gentleman  connected  with  that  part  of 
tlM  United  KiJ(gdom,  and  who,  from  that 
oifenmstanoe,  as  well  as  from  the  position 


he  holds  in  this  House,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration — and  compare  that 
question  with  the  facts  adduced,  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  has  not  established  that 
position  which,  in  setting  out,  he  promised 
he  would  do.  I  do  not  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  any  prejudice.  I  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  principle  that  the  State  should 
never  assist  private  persons  for  the  promo- 
tion of  great  and  useful  works;  nor,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said,  can  I 
think  the  country  has  suffered  by  these 
advances.  I  cannot  agree  with  what  has 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Strickland).  That  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  repayment  of  the 
money  advanced  under  the  Drainage  Act 
was  secured  by  a  charge  upon  the  land^ 
and  that  the  country  received  ample  in- 
terest for  the  advance.  I  could  go  a  step 
further,  and  point  out  instances  where 
loans  similar  to  that  proposed  might  be  at- 
tended with  great  advantage.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  that;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  great  caution  must  be  used  in  mak- 
ing such  advances,  and  they  must  never 
be  applied  unless  under  certain  conditions. 
With  such  precautions,  I  repeat,  there 
may  be  instances  in  which  such  advances 
would  not  only  be  expedient,  but  may  be 
justified  upon  principles  of  science.  I  will 
not  now  Jstop  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  discussion  of  the  celebrated  proposi- 
tion once  made  in  this  House — made  by 
one  whose  loss  I  shall  always  deplore. 
But  that  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  statistical  proposition;  it  was  a  pro- 
posal, brought  forward  in  a  moment  of 
great  emergency,  by  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  to  relieve  a  country  under  circum- 
stances entirely  exceptional.  But,  even  if 
we  take  that  celebrated  measure,  to  which, 
right  or  wrong,  I  gave  my  warm  and  sin- 
cere support  to  my  lamented  Friend,  that 
scheme  was  different,  in  many  important 
features,  from  that  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
case  of  the  Irish  railway  scheme,  put  for- 
ward by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  large 
advance  of  public  money  was,  it  is  true* 
proposed;  but  there  was  this  important 
condition  annexed,  that,  in  all  such  ad- 
vances by  the  Government^  there  should 
be  previsiously  a  considerable  outlay  of 
private  capital.  One  third  of  the  capital, 
if  I  remewber  rightly,  was  to  be  laid  ont 
before  the  State  made  any  loan.  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  in  the  case  now  put  before 
the  House,  either  from  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  or  from  the  me- 
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morial  that  has  been  officially  presented  to 
roe  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  there 
has  been  any  previous  outlay  whatever, 
nor  any  existin)^  guarantee  that  the  public 
money  should  be  repaid.  The  House  is 
now  really  asked  to  make  a  grant  of  the 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  ccnretmct- 
ing  a  railway — 

Mr.  JOUX  STUART  :  The  proposi- 
tion made  as  to  this  railway  was,  that 
there  should  be  an  outlay  of  two-fifths 
before  one  farthing  was  asked  from  the 
Government. 

The  CIIAXCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 


annaal  Vote  by  Parliament  legttimfttelj 
applicable  to  undertakings  of  this  eharae- 
ter.  The  Loan  Commissioners  under  the 
Public  Works  have  a  fund  which  may  be 
thus  applied  if  the  security  is'  legitimate, 
and  the  object  a  proper  one.  If  the 
scheme  for  making  the  railroad  from  Glaa* 
gow  to  Oban  be  as  important  as  the  hon. 
Member  states — if  it  be  of  the  character 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  J. 
Stuart)  states — if  that  he  so,  and  if  tfaej 
put  themselves  in  a  legitimate  position, 
and  apply  to  the  Loan  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that 


QUER:  When  the  proprietary  have  laid  they  w.ll  receive  that  Terjrassistaneo  which 
out  two-fifths  of  the  capital,  thev  will  be :  '^"^^  "*"l  'J'^  ^J  means  of  a  grant  «f  Ae 
in  a  position  to  con,e  to  this  House  and  ,  "'»'""'  "'  Commons.  I  have  no  donbt  but 
state  their  case.  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  i  *¥  constrj^t'O"  «f  »  ™'7»y  >"*»»»  «•'•; 
recommend  the  grant  sou-ht  for  upon  an    *"«'  "<>""  ^  T^"''  *»"*  **  ^'*"  "f 


hypothetical  investment  of  monev  by  cer- 


Commons  must  have  regard  to  general 
principles,  which  must  not  be  lightlj  de- 


tain persons  in  certain  parts  of  the  king-  l'"'"-'J'"--».  """i"  "i"" 
dom.  If  there  had  been  a  considerable  P*-"**^  ^"""\  I*  «»'."  "?"  P""  ^  *»PP«»^ 
outlav  of  capital-if  the  work  had  been  !  ?"?  P^PSfjl  emanatmg  from  my  hon.  uid 
one  of  preat  magnitmle-and  if  a  fair  '^'ir""'**  ?"«"^-  ^  c".<>»»y  My  that  I 
prospect '  of  remuneration  offered-these  ■■  7'"  '■*'<'T^  -""^  .f*""'"*'/™"'  »*•«  P™" 
arc  circumstances  under  which  it  is  pos-|J*^'<!"  °^*'"«.  ™''''*y'  •"<*  «"*  v®"^ 
sible  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  I  cons"Jeration  in  my  power.  I  behere  rf 
coming  forward:  but  in  this  case  no  money    ^}^  project  be  carried  into  effect  it  would 

be   productive  of    beneficial  results,  and 


corn- 


has  been  expended.     It  is  avowed  that  no-    ««    pr«uui:">e   ui    .^neuca.   ™ui« 
thing  has  been  done,  and  I  believe   that !  ^^^*f  ^f /"*^^»°^'"J^  °^^J^  ^ /^*  *^®_,  „ 
even  a  survey  has  not  been  made.     The  '  "]«"^,^^  *^«  Government  wdl  be  cheerfully 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  said  that  there  i  P'\^,*^^  ^\*?^;^  disposal, 
were  no  maps  or  plans-  I     .  ^J"'  ^^^  ^  said,  he  was  not  connected 

\f     \r  K  nrT>vnf\T>  i  i  *  *i    *  '  ^^*°  «"}'  railroad  m  that  part  of  the  Uni- 

Mr  MACGREGOR  begged  to  sav  that  ^^^  Kingdom  to  which  this  proposition  re- 
he  had  not  stated  any  such  thing,  for  an  ^^^^^j^  ^^^  j,^  conceived  it  was  the  duty  of 
actual  survey  had  been  made,  and  what  he  ^y^^  Government  to  assist  such  a  district  as 
wished  the  Government  to  do  was  to  com-  ^^  ^^y^^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  y^  ^^-^y^  ^^^^ 
plete  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  line  of  ^^j,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^ 
railway  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  resources  of  the  country,  and  he  thought 
the  former  survey.  I  ^,^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^;^  resources  b?so 

The  CIIANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE-  effectually  developed  as  by  the  construe- 
Ql'ER:  I  always  listen  with  pleasure  to;  tion  of  railways. 

the  statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for!  Sir  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL 
Glagow,  and  it  is  possible  it  may  have  '  thought  the  grant  asked  for  was  not  to  bene- 
becn  his  intention  so  to  represent  himself,  fit  private  proprietors.  Some  proprietors 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  usual  in  these  would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  it,  if  made; 
cases  that  there  should  be  a  complete  sur-  but  the  greatest  benefit  would  acerue,  not 
vey  of  the  whole  line  along  which  the  only  to  the  particular  district  through  which 
railway  was  to  pass  before  any  advance  of  the  railway  was  to  pass,  but  to  all  the 
public  money  is  made  by  Parliament,  contiguous*  districts.  He  thought  the  ob- 
I  must  repeat,  that  if  I  saw  any  proposi-  jeetions,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground. 
tion  which  I  could  fairly  believe  would  !  Mu.  HUME  said,  that  this  was  one  of 
advance  the  interests  of  the  sutforing  com-  those  cases  which  were  so  often  brought 
munity,  I  would  receive  it  with  the  great-  before  Parliament,  but  which  were  ex- 
est  consideration:  but  I  cannot  look  upon  tremely  difficult  for  a  Government  to  deal 
the  present  proposal  as  having  any  such  with.  It  was  easy  to  ask  for  public  money, 
tendency.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mac-  and  diflicult  to  resist  the  application  when 
gregor),  from  his  official  experience,  must  a  case  of  distress  was  made  out.  Some 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  years  ago  there  was  a  very  great  amount 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        ' 
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of  distress  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  he  bad  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
alleviated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  this 
time.  As  regarded  the  islands,  nothing 
bnt' emigration  could  afford  permanent  re- 
lief. He,  at  one  time,  felt  inclined  to  ad- 
vocate the  grant  of  a  sum  of  public  money 
in  order  to  assist  in  removing  them,  their 
distress  having  in  a  great  measure  been 
occasioned  by  the  change  in  our  fiscal  ar- 
rangements.     He  did  not  think  a  fixed 

•rule  should  be  laid  down  that  public  money 
ought  never  to  be  advanced,  hut  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  the  present 
case  was  one  calling  for  assistance  from 
the  public  funds.  He  did  see  how  the 
■proposed  railway  could  benefit  the  islands; 
an^  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  its 
being  a  payitig  concern,  he  had  the  great- 
est possible  doubts.  The  canal,  which 
was  made  some  years  ago,  from  Oban  to 
Glasgow,  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Go- 
Temment  because  its  original  promoters — 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  district — had 
failed  to  complete  it,  and  because  the  Go- 
yemment  wished  to  relieve  the  district 
from  great  distress.     The  canal  was  not 

•profitable,  and  he  could  not  discover  what 

•advantage  would  be  derived  from  a  rail- 
way. There  was  no  traffic  to  support  it. 
He  should  certainly  advise  the  right  hon. 

'Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  make  further  inquiry,  before  re- 
commending the  grant  of  any  sum  by  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners.  The 
rules  did  not  allow  any  sum  to  be  advanced, 
except  where  the  sum   so  advanced  was 

'likely  to  prove  productive. 

Mr.  TRE  lawny  was  totally  opposed 
to  all  grants  of  this  nature  from  the  public 
ftinds;  and  he  could  not  understand  how 

"any  free-trader  could  support  them,  for 
they  involved  the  worst  features  of  a  sys- 
tem of  protection,  which  consisted  in  af- 
fording artificial  encouragement  to  enter- 
prises that  ought  to  be  left  to  depend  on 
self-support.  If,  however,  the  principle 
was  not  objectionable,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  plenty  of  loose  cash  at  its  dis- 
posal,  he  thought  there  were  many  public 
works  more  deserving  of  the  assistance  of 
the  State  than  any  railway  scheme  for  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  did  not  re- 
commend the  outlay  of  public  money  in 
Buch  undertakings,  but  he  might  cite  as  an 
example  that  a  railway  along  the  south 

xoast  of  England,  from  Portsmouth  to  Ply- 
month,  had  a  stronger  claim  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  than  the  present  propo- 

''«itron,  fi*om  its  connection  with  the  now 


much  talked  of  subject  of  the  defences  of 
the  country. 

Sm  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  it 
was  plain  from  the  blue  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  people  of  the  Western  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland  were  suf- 
fering under  great  distress,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  unaided  private  enter- 
prise to  afford  them  effectual  relief.  The 
proprietors  of  the  district  had  already  made 
the  most  laudable  efforts  to  support  the 
population,  and,  therefore,  without  inqui- 
ring whether  the  particular  scheme  of  rail- 
way now  proposed  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  district,  he  was  ready  to 
advocate  the  advance  of  money  suggested 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Stuart)  from  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  BOOKER  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  overlooked  one  very  impor- 
tant consideration — namely,  that  there  was 
extreme  distress  existing  in  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  He 
did  think  that  it  was  an  object  of  the  first 
consideration  with  a  parental  Government 
to  afford  profitable  industrial  employment 
to  the  people,  without  the  necessity  of  their 
transporting  themselves  from  the  shores  of 
their  native  country.  He  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Newark  was  enti- 
tled to  the  best  thanks  of  the  House  for 
the  able  and  lucid  statement  he  had  put 
before  them.  As  to  the  want  of  traffic  on 
the  contemplated  line,  experience  showed 
that  a  railway,  once  constructed,  created 
traffic.  He  himself  knew  an  instance  of  a 
line  which  had  been  formed  in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  where  previously  the  passen- 
ger traffic  had  scarcely  employed  a  single 
coach,  yet,  since  the  formation  of  the  rail- 
way, the  passenger  traffic  had  risen  in 
amount  to  15,000^  per  annum.  He  should 
like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  matter  in  the  event  of  the  parties 
themselves  raising  a  portion  of  the  capital. 
He  understood  the  inhabitants  had  offered 
to  defray  two-fifths  of  the  expenses  of  the 
preliminary  survev. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  had  also  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  afforded  more  coun- 
tenance than  he  had  done  to  this  scheme, 
because  he  thought  the  case  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Newark  ia  very  peculiar  one,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  which 
prevailed  among  the  Highland  population, 
but  also  with  regain!  to  the  extent  of  the 
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country  whose  resources  would  be  develop- 
ed by  the  projected  railway.  He  thought 
the  case  had  not  been  properly  considered 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  himself 
thrown  out  some  suggestions  showing  that 
the  subject  required  further  elucidation; 
and  for  that  reason  he  would  now  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  that  day 
fortnight.  j 

Mb.  booker  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  regarded  the  estab- 
lishment of  lines  of  communication  between  ' 
the  extreme  points  of  a  country  as  of 
great  importance,  both  in  a  military  and 
commercial  point  of  view.  Every  one  must 
feel  anxious  that  this  interesting  popula- 
tion should  not  be  compelled  to  fly  their 
native  shores;  but  ho  suggested  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  (Mr.  J. 
Stuart)  would  not  best  advance  his  case 
by  laying  a  more  matured  plan  before  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  believed  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  raise  local  subscriptions  w^ithout 
there  was  a  promise  of  ulterior  assistance 
from  the  Government;  but  with  that  he 
thought  that  an  advance  of  public  money 
might  prove  of  national  as  well  as  local 
benefit. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  30th 
March. 

OUTRAGES  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  NAPIER  begged  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  which 
were  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech; 
into  the  immediate  cause  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  those  districts;  and  into  the  effici- 
ciency  of  the  laws,  and  of  their  admini- 
stration, for  the  suppression  of  such  crime 
and  outrage.  The  Motion  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  House  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  he  had  attempted  to  move 
before  the  recent  change  in  the  Government 
of  the  country.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  he  had  drawn  attention  to  the  state 
of  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland  as  re- 
ferred to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech;  but  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  intima- 
ted to  him  that  inasmuch  as  the  Special 
Commission  was  then  proceeding,  and  had 
not  concluded  its  labours,  it  was  premature 
to  bring  forward  any  Motion  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  was  quite  right,  and  he  did 
not,  therefore,  press  any  Motion.  After 
the  Special  Commission  had  terminated  its 

Mr,  F,  Scott 


labours,  he  (Mr.  Napier)  gave  notice  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  in  Ireland;  but  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  pat  upon  the 
paper  an  Amendment  in  the  terms  which 
he  had  now  adopted  in  his  present  Motion, 
finding,  on  looking  at  that  Amendment^ 
that  there  was  no  real  diflerence  between 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  agreed 
with  him  about  its  propriety,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  but  a  verbal  difference 
in  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  that  courtesy  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  left  the  matter  in  his 
(Mr.  Napier's)  hands,  stating  that  he  would 
offer  no  opposition  to  it.  The  question  was 
one  of  very  deep  interest  to  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  he  thought  it  was  one  that 
might  well  claim  the  attention  of  that  House, 
because  nothing  was  of  greater  importance 
to  the  social  prosperity  and  advancement 
of  Ireland  than  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  which,  however  they  might  differ 
on  matters  of  particular  policy,  must  be 
at  the  basis  and  form  the  substratum  of 
all  good  government  and  civilisation;  and 
nothing  was  of  more  importance  than  to 
make  the  administration  of  the  law  good 
and  efficient,  and  to  uphold  tho  security  of 
life  and  property.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  had  adverted  to  the  state  of  those 
districts,  and  he  thought  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  lay  before  the  House  such  clear  and 
unambiguous  evidence  as  to  the  startling 
state  of  certain  portions  of  the  country, 
that  it  would  lead  the  House  to  pause 
and  consider  in  what  way  they  might, 
ill  a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  re- 
move those  causes,  and  remedy  a  state 
of  things  which  was  at  variance  with  their 
prosperity — at  variance  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital — at  variance  with  industrial 
employment,  and  with  everything  that  could 
be  of  value  to  either  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  land  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  of  Louth,  through  the  noble 
Lord,  their  foreman,  addressed  a  memorial 
to  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  calling  attention  to  the 
system  of  organised  crime  which  it  was 
alleged  demanded  some  earnest  and  search- 
ing system  of  investigation.  The  memorial 
suggested  the  sending  down  of  experienced 
police  officers  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ribband  system;  and  various  other  sugges- 
tions were  also  made.  He  had  afterwards 
got  a  return  of  the  state  of  crime  in  tho 
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county  of  Louth  alone,  during  a  period  of 
two  years,  selecting  only  those  cases  which 
were  connected  with  the  Ribband  system. 
It  was  to  that  return  he  wished  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House.  They 
were  the  acts  of  a  great  confederation, 
which,  if  not  put  down  by  the  law,  would 
put  the  law  down,  and  therefore  this  was 
a  conflict  with  an  organised  conspiracy 
against  life  and  property  of  the  most 
startling  description.  The  return  for  the 
county  of  Louth  embraced  from  the  20th 
April,  1849,  to  the  29th  December  1851, 
and  contained  twenty- three  cases :  they 
were  all  separate  crimes  of  Ribband  conspi- 
racy, and  included  murder,  shooting  with 
intent  to  murder,  waylaying,  threatening 
notices,  acting  as  members  of  the  Ribband 
system,  administering  unlawful  oaths,  arson, 
the  prevention  of  prosecutions  for  crime. 
Of  these  twenty-three  cases  there  had 
only  been  in  ^\e  instances  convictions, 
and  in  all  the  others,  the  law  as  yet  bad 
not  been  able  to  overtake  the  criminals. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  a  Special  Commission 
was  sent  to  Monaghan,  and  that  Special 
Commission  was  pending  at  the  time  the 
present  Session  commenced.  That  Spe- 
cial Commission  had  been  issued  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  showed  clearly 
its  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
criminality  that  prevailed  in  the  district, 
and  its  readiness  at  that  time  to  lend  the 
powers  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  outrage.  That  Commission  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  impartiality 
•and  ability.  It  would  bo  improper  to  refer 
to  anything  which  had  occuiTod  on  that 
Commission,  lest  it  might  prejudice  parties 
whose  cases  had  still  to  be  tried.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late 
Attorney  General,  with  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, for  Ireland,  attended  upon  that  Com- 
mission, and  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
they  had  conducted  the  case  with  great 
ability  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  no  con- 
victions were  obtained,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  try  the  parties  since,  and  the 
cases  which  were  left  untried  had  been 
removed  by  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  where  they  remained  until 
sent  down  to  be  tried  on  the  record  side  of 
the  Court,  where,  by  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  there  was  the  power  of  obtaining  a 
better  class  of  jurors.  And  here  he  begged 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
any  imputation  against  the  jurors  on  the 
Special  Commission,  but  merely  to  mention 
the  facts  as  they  stood.     Upon  the  occa- 


sion of  that  Special  Commission  the  emi- 
nent Judge  who  then  presided,  and  who 
was  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (with 
whose  concurrence  he  begged  to  say  he 
now  brought  forward  this  Motion),  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  said — 

"  It  is  but  too  true  that  a  large  portion  of  this, 
and  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Louth  and  Ar- 
magh, are  prevaded  by  a  mischieyous,  most  mis- 
chievous association;  that  Ribbandism,  which  is 
the  name  under  which  this  association  exists,  pre- 
vails in  all  its  horror  and  all  its  terror  within  that 
fated  district.'  He  then  referred,  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Batcson's  murder,  to  the  assurance  of 
protection  and  connivance  which  is  secured  for 
the  murderer  by  the  power  of  the  Ribband  confede- 
racy, 'the  severest  scourge  of  the  land.'  Firstly, 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  injury  to  property; 
secondly,  obstructing  all  improvement,  repelling 
capital,  and  cutting  of  the  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  industry.  He  then  referred  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  extenuate  the  crime  by 
speeches  and  publications." 

He  had  a  highly  important  document  in 
his  possession,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  namely,  a  memorial  which  was  signed 
by  126  magistrates  of  the  three  counties, 
including  three  lords  lieutenants,  the 
county  Members,  and  twenty  four  deputy 
lieutenants.  The  memorialists,  in  fact, 
comprised  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  three  counties,  whose 
description  of  the  state  of  matters  there, 
founded  upon  an  intimate  local  knowledge 
of  those  counties,  corresponded  with  the 
accurate  judicial  statement  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  memo- 
rial was  as  follows : — 


(( 


TO  THS  RIGHT  AON.  SIB  OEOROE  GRET,  ETC. 


"  The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Magistrates 
of  the  Counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  and  Mon- 
aghan, 

"  Showeth — That  a  district  containing  portions 
of  the  abovementioned  counties  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  a  disturbed  and  lawless  state. 

"  That  a  succession  of  murders,  attempts  to 
murder,  assaults,  burning  of  houses,  acts  of  inti- 
midation, <&c.,  have  taken  place  within  it,  all 
marked  with  the  same  agrarian  character,  and 
evidently  proceeding  from  the  same  secret  con- 
spiracy. 

**  That  this  secret  association  possesses  the 
sympathy  of  many,  and  has  overawed  the  whole 
of  the  population  to  such  an  extent  that  evidence 
of  the  most  atrocious  murders  perpetrated  in  open 
day  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  that  jurors,  from 
whatever  class  empanelled,  are  too  often  either 
disaffected  or  intimidated.  That  the  audacity  of 
the  conspirators  has  fearfully  increased  with  their 
impunity,  and  that  the  conspiracy  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  districts. 

'<  That  the  sympathy,  and,  yet  more,  the  terror 
of  the  population  is  proved  by  facts  which  oome 
under  our  notice  daily,  and  are  well  known  to  tbo 
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authorities ;  such,  for  instance,  as  an  unwilling- 
ness to  render  the  common  offices  of  humanity  to 
the  victim  of  assassination  or  outrage,  and  the 
levy  of  forced  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending agrarian  criminals. 

*'  That  while  we  give  credit  to  the  ExecutiTe  for 
their  wishes  and  cndeaTOurs  to  enforce  the  law  as 
it  stands,  we  declare  our  strong  conviction  of  its 
.total  inadequacy  to  meet  a  state  of  society  never 
contemplated  by  British  law. 

"  That  we  are  persuaded  we  express  the  feel- 
ings of  all  respectable  and  well-affected  persons  of 
all  classes  in  calling  upon  Parliament  to  enact 
such  laws  as  may  protect  our  lives  and  properties, 
deliver  our  population  from  an  intolerable  state  of 
intimidation,  and  crush  that  secret  conspiracy 
which  is  ruinous  both  to  those  who  suffer  from  it, 
and  to  the  interests  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
country  at. large." 

As  to  the  Special  Commission,  the  very 
case  for  which  it  issued  still  remained  un- 
decided, and  that  was  only  for  Monaghan. 
Here  it  appeared  that  a  secret  conspiracy 
existed,  which  possessed  the  sympathy  of 
60  many  as  to  overawe  the  entire  popula- 
tion, so  that  evidence  of  murder  committed 
in  open  day  could  not  he  obtained,  and  the 
jurors  were  either  disaffected  or  intimi- 
dated. This  was  a  fearful  state  of  things 
in  a  country  otherwise  civilised  and  peace- 
able. Murders  in  open  day — evidence  not 
procurable — jurors  intimidated — a  Special 
Commission  spending  its  powers  without 
any  conviction — another  assizes  passed  by; 
no  one  put  upon  trial,  the  law  apparently 
powerless.  Surely,  with  a  country  in  such 
a  state,  a  grave,  calm,  dispassionate  and 
searching  investigation  was  required.  It 
was  no  question  of  party  upon  either  side. 
He  had  told  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  so,  and 
had  declared  that  ho  (Mr.  Napier)  would 
not  stoop  to  degrade  so  important  a  sub- 
ject as  to  make  it  subservient  to  party. 
He  had  no  other  object  in  view,  when  ho 
took  up  the  question  whilo  out  of  office, 
than  to  give  his  best  aid  to  the  Executive 
for  the  support  of  the  law  against  this  dan- 
gerous confederacy;  and  he  had  no  other 
object  now  than  to  have  a  calm  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  with  the  same  view. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  there 
stopped  short.  Since  Parliament  assem- 
bled, additional  crimes  had  been  committed, 
and  additional  notices  had  been  served. 
There  was  one  case  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  it  would  be,  of  course,  improper  to 
mention,  who  had  received  private  informa- 
tion from  an  undoubted  authority  that  two 
committees  of  Ribbandmen  had  sat  upon 
his  case,  and  condemned  him  to  death,  and 
that  persons  had  been  appointed  to  exe- 
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cute  the  decree.  The  facts  of  the  OMe 
were  these :  there  was  a  man  who  was  the 
tenant  of  a  small  farm,  and  was  himself  a 
notorious  Ribbandman.  This  man  had  been 
many  years  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  and  he 
was  at  length  put  off  his  land  for  these 
large  arrears.  After  he  quitted  the  land 
the  result  was  that  it  lay  waste,  beeauie 
no  one  would  take  it,  from  terror  of  the 
consequences.  The  man  then  wanted  to 
return,  and  because  the  agent  would  not 
give  him  possession  of  the  land  again,  he 
had  been  condemned  to  die.  In  anothsr 
instance  an  English  gentleman,  who  had, 
as  many  others  had  done,  gone  over  with 
the  beneficent  design  of  introducing  oaiHtal 
into  the  country,  had  taken  land  on  the 
Blaynoy  estate,  on  which  the  preidons 
tenant  owed  200Z.,  all  of  which  he  bad 
been  forgiven,  and  20Z.  had  been  given 
him  to  go  away;  and  yet  this  gentleman 
had  been  served  with  notice  of  the  usual 
sentence.  Notices  had  been  served  on  pro- 
prietors of  the  best  character-M>n  mill- 
owners  giving  employment,  and  on  justkieB 
of  the  peace  and  others.  There  had  been 
a  notice  to  a  gentleman  on  the  Ilih 
February  (by  private  information),  that  bis 
murder  was  sub  judice.  These  cases  were 
but  a  selection.  He  would  now  short!; 
state  what  was  the  law  on  the  subjeet. 
A  peculiar  code  of  statutes  had  existed  in 
Ireland  from  an  early  period,  applica- 
ble to  the  crimes  of  secret  confederacies. 
The  36th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  27,  made  the 
crime  of  conspiracy  to  murder  a  capital 
offence.  This  was  not  the  case  in  £ng« 
land.  The  38th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  57, 
made  solicitation  to  murder  also  capital, 
and  this  also  was  peculiar  to  Ireland.  On 
the  late  Leinster  circuit  a  man  had  been 
found  guilty  under  the  former  of  these 
laws  for  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  But  he  would  now  come 
to  the  code  of  laws  which  was  levelled  more 
particularly  against  Ribbaudism.  These 
began  with  the  statute  50th  Geo.  III., 
chap.  102,  passed  in  1810.  And  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Blackburne,  recently  said, 
speaking  of  this  Act — 

"  It  refers  to  the  administering  of  oaths  or 
engagements,  binding  the  persons,  amongst  other 
matters,  to  obey  the  orders,  rules,  and  commands 
of  any  committee,  or  of  any  captain,  leader,  or 
commander,  and  not  to  reveal  the  taking  of  any 
illegal  oath  on  discovery  that  such  had  been 
taken.  No  one  can  read  the  Act  (says  tho  Chief 
Justice)  without  seeing  that  it  reflects  the  very 
crimes  which  arc  at  the  bottom  of  these  distorb- 
anocs,  wluch  led  to  the  very  state  and  conditioii 
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of  the  country  which  has  been  unfortunately  the 
cause  of  assembling  you  here  to-day." 

This  showed  what  a  continuous  system  it 
was»  and  that  the  system  was  not  now 
springing  up  in  Ireland  for  the  first  time, 
bnt  that  these  crimes  grew  out  of  a  secret 
oonfederacj — a  great  political  organisation 
—which  exerted  its  powers  on  every  griev- 
ance, real  or  pretended,  which  it  could  get 
bold  of  through  its  extended  ramifications. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  say  it  was  a  land  ques- 
tion, although  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
get  hold  of  land  questions  if  it  could ;  but 
it  interfered  with  everything.  It  had  its 
own  code  of  laws,  and  the  man  who  trans- 
gressed them  was  regularly  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  executioners  were  appointed 
to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  After 
llie  passing  of  the  Act  of  1810,  great  diffi- 
tfiilty  was  found  in  administering  it,  owing 
to  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
procuring  evidence  of  the  administration 
of  illegal  oaths.  In  the  case  of  secret  so- 
eieties,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
any  overt  act,  the  only  evidence  upon 
which  the  Government  could  rely  was  that 
of  informers;  but  in  the  case  of  the  secret 
societies  to  which  he  referred,  it  was  so 
arranged  that  no  one  was  admitted  at  the 
administration  of  an  oath  but  the  person 
who  administered  it,  and  the  person  who 
took  it,  so  that  there  was  great  difilculty 
io  obtaining  any  evidence  at  all  upon  that 
point.  In  1816,  therefore,  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  was  passed,  which  was  temporary 
only  in  its  operation,  and  was  one  of  a 
stringent  character,  only  justified  by  ex- 
treme necessity,  after  the  ordinary  reme- 
dies of  law  have  been  exhausted.  The  Act 
empowered  the  proclaiming  of  a  county, 
and  the  holding  of  special  sessions,  to  pro- 
eeed  without  jurors;  and  people  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  their  houses  at  night. 
IJext  came  the  4th  Geo,  IV.,  chap.  87, 
which  is  levelled  against  membership  in 
■ndi  associations.  "  This  (says  the  Chief 
Justice  Blackbume)  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  levelled  against  the  very  state  of 
things  which  prevails  in  your  own  county, 
and  which  has  caused  so  much  disturbance 
in  it."  The  Chief  Justice  next  referred 
to  the  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  74  (Ribband  Act), 
and  observed  that  '*  This  code  of  laws 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  prophetic  of  the 
present  state  of  things;"  and  he  added 
also,  "  Unquestionably  the  law  is  sufficient 
as  it  stands,  provided  that  it  can  be  exe- 
•nted,  which  it  can  only  be  through  the 
instramentality  of  the  officers  of  justice." 
The  2  &  3  Vict,  was  continued  in  1844, 


by  the  7  &  8  Ftcf.,  c.  78,  to  Sept.  1, 
1845.  In  1845  it  was  continued  by  the 
8  &  9  Vict,,  c.  55,  which  repealed  the 
portion  of  the  2^3  VicU,  which  made 
it  criminal  knowingly  to  have  in  posses- 
sion or  custody,  without  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  same,  secret  signs,  pass- 
words, <S&c.  The  repeal  of  that  clause  by 
the  Act  of  1845  had  caused  great  difficulty 
in  convicting  persons  whb  were  detected 
with  illegal  signs  or  passwords,  and  it  was 
proper  to  consider  whether  it  should  be 
restored.  The  clause,  he  thought,  might 
be  so  modified  as  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
referred  to;  but  this  would  be  matter  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee.  The 
House  would  observe  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice said,  that  if  the  ordinary  law  could  be 
executed  it  was  sufficient ;  but  what  he 
wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  was  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  confede- 
racy, which  prevented  the  ordinary  law 
from  being  executed.  A  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  and  working  of  the  Rib- 
band system  was  absolutely  essential  to  un- 
derstand its  influence  on  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  was  necessary  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  and  see  its  operation  upon  wit- 
nesses and  jurors.  The  House  would  then 
begin  to  understand  how  the  law  could  not 
be  executed.  They  would  also  be  enabled 
to  see  more  clearly  whether  means  could 
not  be  found  to  remove  those  obstructions 
to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  whe- 
ther the  action  of  the  law  could  not  be 
placed  in  a  healthy  and  yigorous  state,  so 
as  to  break  down  these  confederacies,  which 
he  maintained  should  be  the  object  of  every 
one,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  belonged. 
In  the  present  state  of  Ireland  it  was  es- 
sential that  confidence  should  exist  in  the 
supremacy  and  power  of  the  law;  and, 
above  all  things,  that  there  should  be  se- 
curity for  life  and  property.  He  had  said 
before,  and  he  would  say  again,  that  if 
they  could  succeed  in  establishing  a  com- 
plete security  for  life  and  property,  there 
ought  to  be  no  reason  why  capital  should 
not  find  its  way  into  Ireland — why  its  re- 
sources should  not  be  freely  developed,  and 
why  those  benefits  which  God  had  so  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  that  unhappy  country 
so  distributed  as  to  promote  the  strength  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Ireland.  He  would  now  no- 
tice the  cases  of  this  Ribband  conspiracy 
which  had  been  brought  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  Irish  Courts  of  Justice.  After 
the  Act  of  1839,  the  Attorney  General  of 
that  dav,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr. 
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Brady,  had  commenced  a  series  of  prosecu- 
tions with  great  effect ;  and  one  remarkable 
case  had  occurred  of  a  man  named  Rich- 
ard JoneSy  for  whom  ho  (Mr.  Napier)  had 
been  counsel,  as  he  had  been  in  other  cases 
of  the  same  class,  and  had  thus  acquired  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  the  con- 
spirators. He  would  observe  that  the  case 
he  referred  to  showed  that  the  conspiracy 
was  not  confined  to  Ireland,  but  existed  in 
England  and  Scotland;  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 
One  of  the  principal  cases  under  the  2 
&  3  Vict,,  c.  74,  was  that  of  this  Richard 
Jones — he  was  tried  in  Dublin,  at  the  com- 
mission, before  Mr.  Justice  Ball  and  Baron 
Richards,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1840. 
There  was  a  great  body  of  evidence  pro- 
duced on  that  occasion;  their  books,  writ- 
ten in  shorthand,  their  passwords,  and  va- 
rious letters  and  communications.  Mr. 
Justice  Ball,  in  passing  sentence  upon  Jones, 
said — 

"  You  have  been  found  guilty  of  belonging  to 
an  organised  body  of  persons  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  community,  having  its  president  and 
other  officers,  and  holding  its  sittings  from  time 
to  time  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  That  association 
appears  to  have  affiliated  with  it  others  of  the 
same  character  in  Great  Britain  and  many  coun- 
ties in  Ireland.  It  manifests,  it  is  true,  no  de- 
fined objects  ;  but  it  is  possessed  of  an  organisa- 
tion capable  of  being  applied  to  any  purpose,  how- 
ever dangerous,  requiring  combined  movements 
and  unity  of  action.  Such  an  association,  so  con- 
stituted and  directed,  no  Government,  deserving 
of  the  name,  could  suffer  to  exist  in  this  country, 
if  by  legal  means  its  destruction  could  be  accom- 
plished." 

He  would  next  read  from  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  a  similar  case  by  Judge  Cramp- 
ton,  July  23,  1842,  at  Armagh: — 

"  You  have  been  convicted  of  acting  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Ribband  Association — an  association 
which  sets  itself  up  against  the  law  of  the  land — 
a  secret,  inquisitorial  system,  which  acts  unseen 
and  unknown,  and  whoso  decrees  ai*e  followed 
with  the  blindest  obedience ;  which  involves  in 
danger  both  the  lives  and  property  of  lier  Majes- 
ty's subjects ;  asserting  a  supremacy  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  laws  of  the  land,  tending  to  involve 
the  public  peace  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  threat- 
ening mischief  of  the  most  lamentable  description, 
especially  to  the  poor  man.  I  find  from  the  evi- 
dence that  it  exists,  not  merely  in  this  county, 
or  in  another  county,  but  in  all  counties — nay, 
that  it  exists  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  how 
far  it  is  extended,  or  how  old  it  may  be,  I  know 
not." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  this  confederacy  might  be  given 
in  the  words  of  a  man  of  whom  Ireland 
was  justly  proud,  and  who  had  a  large  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  the  l*iw  in 
that  country,  and  bore  the  highest  judicial 

Mr,  Napier 


character — ^he  meant  the  Chief  Jiutiee 
Bushe,  who  in  1832,  presided  at  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  at  Maryborough.  There 
was,  indeed,  nothing  which  any  one  who 
wished  to  understand  the  trae  state  and 
character  of  Ireland  could  read  with  mwe 
advantage  than  the  celebrated  charge  de- 
livered by  that  eminent  and  distingaished 
Judge  upon  that  occasion.     He  said — 

"  This  mysterious  engine  of  secret  combinatUm, 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  continues  to  be  wielded 
and  worked  by  some  invisible  hand  from  time  to 
time — now  against  one  part  of  the  island,  and  now 
against  another.  Yet  those  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  many  years  of  official  and  judicial 
I  life  can  assure  you  that  it  has  never  been  aUe 
to  stand  against  the  venerable  authority  of  the 
laws,  vigorously  and  calmly  broueht  to  bear  imoa 
it." 

He  (Mr.  Napier)  had  often  conferred  with 
this  eminent  Judge  on  the  state  of  Ireland; 
indeed  he  might  say — 

"  Tarn  magme  quaistionis  pondus  excipere,  vis 
Ilercule,  auderem,  si  mihi  mea  sententia  proi»- 
rendum,  ac  non  disertissimorum  hominum  sermo 
rcpeteudus  esset,  quos  candem  hanc  qusestioQem 
pertractances  juvenis  admodum  audivi." 

A  political  organisation  was  applied  to  im- 
mediate agrarian  subjects.  He  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) could  also  state  that  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton on  the  subject,  who  had  said  it  came  to 
this,  that  either  the  Ribband  code  or  the  law 
of  the  realm  must  prevail — and  that,  in 
truth,  was  the  issue  now  raised,  and  which 
must  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  trusted  that  the  law  of  the  land  would 
prevail,  and  believed  it  had  a  moral  power 
which  must  in  the  end  succeed  if  soundly 
and  firmly  executed.  He  would  now  men- 
tion some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  law 
had  been  enforced,  and  the  struoture  of 
the  system  of  Ribbandism  encountered  by 
prosecutions  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
first  great  case  was  "  Rex  v.  Keenan*" 
Nov.  4,  1822;  which  was  prosecuted  under 
the  50th  Geo,  111.,  c.  102,  for  admioister- 
ing  an  unlawful  oath.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Attorney  General  Plun- 
ket,  with  the  object — the  legitimate  objectr 
as  he  (Mr.  Napier)  thought— of  exposing 
the  character  and  objects  of  the  confed- 
eracy, in  order  to  make  it  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  public,  the  conviction  being. 
regarded  as  a  secondary  matter.  On  that 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that  the  organi- 
sation of  the  confederacy  extended  far  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  persons  ostensi- 
bly concerned ;  that  while  the  persons  who 
wero  ostensibly  concerned  were  a  low  class, 
though  above  the  pressure  of  waiit»  so  that 
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it  was  not  under  the  effects  of  distress 
that  the  confederacy  was  set  on  foot,  there 
seemed  to  he.  other  persons  of  a  higher  ca- 
pacity and  better  station  who  wielded  the 
organisation  behind  the  scenes.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  admission  and  pass- 
words proved  on  this  trial  were  afterwards 
found  in  Louth,  by  Mr.  Hamilton;  a  fact 
which  strikingly  showed  the  continuity  of 
the  system.  Difficulty  of  prosecuting  had 
arisen  under  this  Act,  then  in  force,  and 
there  had  been  a  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1824,  which  made  a  searching 
inquiry,  and  before  which  Mr.  Blackburne, 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was 
examined,  and  there  was  probably  no  man 
living  who  was,  from  his  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  discrimination,  better  qualified 
to  speak  upon  that  subject  than  that  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  In  his  evi- 
dence, on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Blackburne 
showed  that  the  conspiracy  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  rights  of  property;  that 
the  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  that  it  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  tyranny  it  exercised  over  the  lower 
classes,  many  of  whom  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  exercise  any  degree  of  resistance. 
When  they  found  persons  in  a  higher  class 
of  life,  in  circumstances  which  might  be 
Bopposed  to  enable  them  to  resist  such  in- 
fluences, yielding  under  the  pressure  of 
this  desperate  tyranny,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  extend  some  feeling  of  com  pas- 
sion and  sympathy  to  the  humble  classes 
who  were  subjected  to  the  same  influence. 
In  many  cases  it  was  supposed  that  a  whole 
neighbourhood  was  sympathising  with  mur- 
derers, when  this  apparent  concurrence  was 
in  truth  the  effect  of  intimidation.  This  cir- 
cumstance had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Crampton,  and  the  witnesses  who  jus- 
tified the  Act  of  1816 — a  very  stringent 
measure — also  urged  the  necessity  of  af- 
fording protection  to  the  poor.  He  (Mr. 
Napier)  thought  this  consideration  should 
not  be  disregarded,  but  that  they  ought  to 
adopt  measures  to  protect  the  humbler 
classes  from  the  stigma  which  was  affixed 
to  them  by  wholesale,  when  they  were  liv- 
ing under  a  reign  of  terror.  In  1832  also 
a  Committee  of  that  House  was  appointed 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  issuing 
of  a  Special  Commission  in  Ireland.  The 
number  of  cases  tried  by  that  commission 
was  thirty-nine,  out  of  which  there  wore 
thirty-eight  convictions.  This  number  of 
eonvictioDS  was  explained  by  the  fact, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  learned 
Gentleman  who  was  at  that  time  Attor- 


ney General  for  Ireland,  that  no  cases 
were  brought  forward  in  which  the  evi- 
dence was  not  considered  sufficiently  clear 
to  insure  conviction.  The  Committee  had 
reported  in  August :  referring  to  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  locality  in  consequence 
of  the  Special  Commission,  they  observe 
that  associations  make  themselves  masters 
of  a  locality  before  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  has  produced  a  remedy.  They  like- 
wise recommended  a  special  sessions.  In 
1833  came  the  celebrated  Coercion  Act  of 
Earl  Grey,  which  expired  in  1835.  Con- 
federacies had  then  revived  in  various 
forms.  About  this  time  there  had  been  di- 
rections of  the  law  officers  as  to  not  setting 
aside  jurors,  and  the  effect  of  this  on  trials 
had  been  most  marked.  Jurors  were  open 
to  a  variety  of  undue  influences,  not  legally 
a  cause  of  challenge.  But  the  result  of 
these  directions  had  been  so  to  restrain 
the  Crown  solicitors  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
exercise  it.  When  his  learned  Friend  the 
late  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  come 
into  office,  he  had  issued  very  proper  in- 
structions to  the  Crown  solicitors  to  exer- 
cise the  right  at  their  discretion;  which  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  did  not  deem  the  less  a  duty 
than  a  right — a  duty  to  be  discharged  up- 
rightly for  the  proper  administration  of 
justice.  The  consequence  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  of  setting  aside  by  the 
Crown  had  been  that  the  law  had  been 
quite  inefficient,  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  Ribbandism  that  there  had  been 
a  Committee  in  1838  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  published  evidence,  but  made 
no  report.  Major  War  burton's  evidence 
was  peculiarly  valuable,  and  confirmatory 
of  the  views  of  Lord  Plunket  and  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  already  alluded  to,  showing 
that  there  was  "  an  available  organisation 
kept  in  readiness  for  any  required  purposes, 
and  more  political  than  agrarian.*'  Mr. 
Plunket,  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  described 
it  as  of  his  own  knowledge  in  Louth,  Mona- 
ghan,  Armagh,  and  Down,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton (Crown  Solicitor),  confirmed  this.  Mr. 
Hamilton  also  said,  that  the  Ribbonmen 
make  use  of  their  society  to  effect  ar- 
rangements for  themselves  as  to  land. 
Major  Warburton  said,  it  must  have  had 
some  very  able  head  to  direct  it,  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  worked  judicially  and 
executively,  having  its  own  code  of  laws. 
Mr.  Tracy  described  it  as  *'a  deep  and 
serious  conspiracy  against  life  and  pro- 
perty." He  might  refer  the  House  to  a 
Digest  published  by  Hatcbard  in  1839,1 
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taken  from  the  evidence  gi?en  before  the '  lities  for  the  eztensioD  of  these  orguiB*- 
Committeo  of  the  Lords  )n  1 838.  The  tions,  and  he  had,  therefore,  paid  great 
effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Clauses  of  attention  to  much  that  had  been  said 
the  Act  of  the  2  &  3  Vict,,  c.  74,  which  >  in  that  House  with  regard  to  Iqi^isJAtion 
had  empowered  the  conyiction  of  parties  '  between  landlord  and  tenant.  They  onght^ 
having  in  their  possession  secret  signs  and  in  his  opinion,  either  to  say  honestlj  that 
symbols,  had  been,  that  parties  who  before  '  this  was  not  a  matter  upon  which  tli^ 
it  had  been  easy  to  convict,  now  escaped;  could  properly  legislate,  or,  if  they  thought 
and  a  remarkable  instance  had  lately  oc-  in  their  consciences  that  something  might 
curred  of  the  escape  of  a  large  party  of  be  done  consistently  with  the  rights  of 
persons,  arrested  with  signs  and  passwords;  property,  they  ought  to  do  it.  He  had 
and  so  the  conspiracies,  which  had  been  given  his  mind  to  the  subject ;  he  had  de- 
broken  down  before  1845,  revived  after-  termined,  if  he  had  remained  an  indepen- 
wards.  It  was  sometimes  said,  that  all  these  dent  Member,  to  submit  a  measure  to  the 
were  results  of  not  regulating  the  Law  of  House ;  and  it  was  now  his  intention  to 
Landlord  and  Tenant.  A  Special  Commis-  submit  to  the  Government  with  which  he 
sion  had  issued  in  1848,  and  Chief  Justice  was  connected  the  results  of  the  considera- 
Blackbume,  in  his  charge,  stated  the  vari-  tions  he  had  given  to  the  question.  He 
ous  crimes  as  the  overt  acts  of  unlawful  hoped,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  be 
confederacy,  the  principal  object  being  able  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  code  of  laws 
**  the  destruction  of  the  right  of  land-  which,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
lords.'*  This  is  accomplished  by  fraud,  rights  of  property,  would  simplify  all  the 
violence,  intimidation,  and  murder.  He  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would 
adds  these  words  : — "  And  I  hesitate  not  do,  at  least,  for  the  honest  and  indostrioas 
to  say,  that  if  the  designs  attempted  to  be  '  tenant  as  much  as  could  be  done  hy  the 
effected  by  such  means  were  accomplished.  Legislature  for  their  relief.  He  could  not 
the  necessary  and  particular  effect  would  |  help  thinking  that  those  who  have  been 
be,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land  must  be-  exciting  the  minds  of  the  tenantry,  and 
come  substantially  its  proprietors."  Ho  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  constant  agita- 
said  also  that  it  was  a  very  limited  view  tion  on  the  subject  of  these  rights,  had 
to  suppose  it  was  merely  confined  to  in-  contributed  largely,  though  no  doubt  inad* 
terference  with  land;  and  he  added  that,  '  vertently  and  unconsciously  in  many  in- 
"  ifthcse  practices  be  not  arrested  and  pre-  stances,  to  the  great  organisation  of  con- 
vented,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  spiracy.  There  had  been,  unfortunately, 
will  exist  in  this  country  either  the  dorai-  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  Ireland ;  when 
nion  of  the  law,  or  the  safety  of  life  or  pro- ,  there  was  distress  there  was  usually  dis- 
porty."  He  (Mr.  Napier)  thought  the  content,  and  men  were  found  who  took 
soundest  and  wisest  law  that  could  be  advantage  of  this  distress  to  advance  their 
adopted  to  meet  cases  of  this  nature,  was  own  views,  without  reference  to  other  mat- 
one  which  would  nip  such  confederacies  as  '  tcrs.  What  occurred  to  the  tenantry  in 
he  had  described,  in  the  bud,  and  check  I  this  respect,  had  contributed  to  enable  this 
them  before  they  broken  out  in  any  overt  desperate  organisation  to  extend  its  fearful 
acts.  Now  it  was  sometimes  said  that  the  ramifications  in  all  directions.  A  great 
crimes  to  which  he  had  alluded  resulted  want  in  Ireland  was  capital  to  employ  labour; 
from  proper  measures  not  having  been  but  capital  would  never  come  into  a  country 
adopted  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Land-  when  its  owners  were  liable  at  any  moment 
lord  and  Tenant;  but  he  had  observed  that '  to  be  dealt  .with  so  summarily,  and  when 
where  offences  of  this  kind  took  place,  the  their  life  was  in  constant  peril  as  well  as 
tenants,  with  reference  to  whose  possession  their  property.  Ireland  was  by  this  means 
or  dispossession  of  property  the  crime  was  rendered  almost  incapable  of  improve- 
committed,  were  never  of  the  class  of  ment,  and  poverty  was,  consequently,  per* 
tcnants  who  would  be  benefited  by  legis-  petuated.  Absenteeism  was  necessitated 
lation  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  by  the  strongest  possible  obligation — that 
They  were  generally  tenants  who  set  a  '  of  saving  life ;  and  so  virtue  and  honesty, 
bad  example  in  their  neighbourhoods,  who  and  the  reward  derivable  from  honest  la- 
got  into  large  arrears  of  rent,  and  who  hour,  were  extinguished  wherever  that  for- 
wasted  the  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  roidable  conspiracy  had  found  a  footing  in 
he  must  admit  that  whatever  tended  to  that  country.  He  believed  that  nothing 
keep  up  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  was  more  important  to  Ireland  under  these 
minds  of  the  tenantry,  gave  great  faci-  circumstances  than  that  the  arm  of  the 
Mr,  Napier  ' 
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Execntive  should  be  so  strengthened  by  the 
law  as  to  enable  it  to  repress  crime  and 
punish  outrage  of  ererj  description.  That, 
howe? er,  could  only  be  effect^  by  all  good 
men  of  every  class  and  religious  persuasion 
seeking  to  find  the  means  wherewith  to 
give  them  strength.  In  the  '*  Catechism 
of  Tenant  Right,"  published  in  1850,  it 
was  described  to  be  the  duty  of  farmers  to 
discountenance  any  person  taking  a  farm 
from  which  a  tenant  is  ejected,  **  as  he 
who  does  so  aids  and  assists  the  landlord 
in  robbing  the  ejected  tenant  of  his  tenant- 
right,  ana  shares  in  the  spoil :  they  should 
make  common  cause  with  him,  and  render 
kim  pecuniary  assistance  if  necessary.'' 
How  the  landlords  were  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced, a  series  of  the  most  atrocious 
murders  committed  within  the  last  two 
years  clearly  showed.  He  should  select  a 
few  of  these  terrible  crimes  to  show  the 
House  the  nature  of  the  confederacy.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  1849,  two  brothers,  Ro- 
maa  Catholics — for  it  did  not  matter  to  the 
conspirators  whether  their  predestined  vic- 
tim was  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic — two 
iNrothers,  who  had  been  put  into  a  farm  as 
care-takers,  the  tenant  having  been  ejected 
two  years  previously,  were  both  murdered, 
in  open  day,  one  after  the  other.  Then 
followed,  in  May  1850,  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Mamleverer,  in  Armagh.  He  (Mr.  Napier), 
from  all  he  could  learn,  was  satisfied  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  as  an  agent  had 
in  it  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  his  assas- 
dnation,  but  that  he  was  murdered  simply 
in  pursuance  of  the  fiat  of  this  confederacy. 
The  person  accused  was  brought  to  trial, 
bnt  acquitted;  the  jury  stating  in  substance 
that  they  believed  him  guilty,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  because  of 
the  legal  incompleteness  of  the  evidence. 
There  was,  however,  a  curious  circum- 
Btanoe  stated  in  connection  with  the  case — 
tlie  man  acquitted  went  to  America,  and 
tliere  died,  confessing  his  guilt.  On  the 
ceoasion  of  that  trial  the  then  Attorney 
Cteneral  for  Ireland,  now  the  Chief  Justice 
cf  the  Common  Pleas,  graphically  described 
tile  cue  in  his  opening  statement  on  the 
trial,  July  11,1 850.     He  said— 

"Mr.  Mauleverer  was  an  agent  for  several 
properties  in  thin  country,  and  in  order  to  recover 
the  just  and  legitimate  rights  of  his  employers, 
he  was  obliged  to  bring  parties  into  courts  of  law, 
and  in  some  cases  to  sue  out  ejectments.  But 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  believed  that  this 
mnrder  was  the  result  of  a  foul  and  base  con- 
ipiimoy,  and  that  the  parties  implicated  in  it 
had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Mauleverer  as  an 

•Caat." 
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The  next  case  was  a  murderous  assault 
committed  on  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
Monaghan  —  Mr.  Kenney — on  the  15th 
October,  1850.  The  trial  took  place  at 
the  spring  assizes  following;  but  there  was 
an  acquittal.  Then  ensued  the  murder  of 
Mr.  George  Coulter,  a  farmer  and  under- 
agent,  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
May,  going  to  the  fair  of  Cross-maglen. 
He  was  first  fired  at  and  then  mangled, 
receiving  eighteen  wounds  in  the  head, 
twenty  in  the  neck,  and  having  his  skull 
smashed.  This  took  place  about  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mauleverer 's  murder, 
also  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  tho 
Clarkes,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
on  the  public  road.  There  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  procuring  evi- 
dence, and  the  accused  parties  were  there- 
fore admitted  to  bail  in  lOZ.  each  ;  but 
they  also  went  off,  it  would  seem,  to 
America.  The  unfortunate  man  who  was 
murdered  had  taken  a  farm,  from  which 
the  previous  tenant  had  been  evicted. 
That  farm  was  occupied,  after  the  murder, 
by  the  brother>in-law  of  the  deceased;  but 
he,  too,  was  compelled  toqu  it  it  (notwith- 
standing he  had  spent  money  on  the  land) 
by  threats  and  violence  used  towards  him. 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  murder  of  M*En- 
taggart,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  June,  1851.  He  was 
going  to  chapel  on  Sunday  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  with  his  sister,  along  the  line 
of  the  railway,  when  three  men  attacked 
and  beat  him  so  that  he  died,  though  the 
sister  threw  herself  on  him.  His  father  was 
obnoxious  from  having  had  his  farm  increas* 
ed  by  adding  another  which  tenants  had 
given  up,  having  been  compensated.  One 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  accused  admitted, 
on  cross-examination,  that  a  Ribband  lodge 
met  at  the  house  where  he  lived.  He  did 
not  appear  at  the  second  trial.  The  case 
was  tried  at  the  summer  assizes.  The 
jury  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  seven  re- 
cord jurors  (independent)  for  convicting, 
^ve  Crown  jurors  for  acquitting.  The  se- 
cond trial  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August, 
by  an  inferior  class  of  jurors,  at  the  ad- 
journed assizes,  and  the  prisoners  were 
acquitted.  Nothing^could  be  more  injurious 
to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Ireland  than  the  supposition  that  an  in- 
ferior class  of  persons,  liable  as  they  were 
to  the  influence  of  intimidation  or  of  sym- 
pathy, were  sufficient  to  try  criminal  causes 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  life  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  all  property;  while  jurors  of 
a  higher  class  were  only  called  on  to  decide 
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in  ciril  cases,  involTing,  perhaps,  a  feir 
poQDds.  In  his  opinion,  the  jurors  should 
be  as  respectable  for  the  one  side  of  the 
Court  as  for  the  other;  and  he  did  hope 
the  Committee  would  recommend  an  altera- 
tion in  the  jury  law  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  enforcing  such  improvement.  A 
singular  circumstance  took  place  on  the  sec- 
ond trial.  One  of  the  jury,  on  coming  out  of 
the  box,  it  is  said,  shook  hands  with  the  ac- 
cused, who  said  in  open  Court,  '*  I*m  the 
boy  that  did  the  job."  The  next  case  he 
(Mr.  Napier)  should  refer  to  was  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Bateson.  This  took  place  near 
Castleblayney,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1851,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  open  road.  Mr.  Bateson  was 
coming  from  a  model  farm,  on  which  he 
had  expended  460^.  in  employment  alone 
during  the  previous  four  months.  There 
was  no  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent 
on  his  part :  nothing  like  harshness  attri- 
buted to  him.  Three  men  fired  at  him  and 
missed  him;  he  was,  however,  speedily 
knocked  down,  and  received  twelve  wounds 
on  his  head,  of  which  he  immediately  died. 
This  was  the  testimony  of  a  local  paper 
opposed  to  him  in  political  opinion  :  '*  A 
good  man,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  in 
Ireland,  has  been  sent  to  his  account  by 
the  hands  of  assassins.  He  gave  labour 
to  every  tenant  who  chose  to  work,  sum-  i 
mer  and  winter."  The  next  case  was  that 
of  Mr.  Eastwood,  December  24th,  1851. 
Three  men  assailed  him  near  his  residence,  ' 
and  though  he  bore  a  high  character  for  be- 
nevolence and  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his 
peasantry,  he  nevertheless  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  After  this  came  the  case  of 
Mr.  Chambre,  which  was  remarkable  in 
every  sense.  He  was  attacked  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1852,  at  about  a  quarter-past 
five  o'clock,  coming  from  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions. The  attack  took  place  about  five 
miles  from  the  scene  of  Mr.  Coulter's  mur- 
der, about  six  from  that  of  the  Clark es, 
and  about  eight  from  that  of  Mr.  Maul- 
everer.  His  servant  and  brother  were  on 
the  car.  He  was  fired  at  from  behind  a 
ditch,  and  struck  by  twenty-four  pellets. 
One  eye  was  destroyed,  and  the  vein  and 
artery  in  the  neck  were  both  cut.  There 
were  six  men  engaged  in  the  attack,  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  he  carried  arms 
on  account  of  a  notice  received.  Mr. 
Chambre,  his  servant  and  brother,  each 
had  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  dagger.  The 
assailants  were  armed  with  three  blunder- 
^wes  and  three  bludgeons.    Mr.  Chambre 

never  dispossessed  a  tenant,  and  he 

Mr.  Napier 


had  expended  600^  oot  of  1,00(M.  a  year  in 
labour  amongst  his   tenantry.     Bibband- 
ism  abounded  in  the  neighboorhood.    Two 
persons  were  committed  by  Mr.  Chambre 
for  writing  threatening  notices.     Some  had 
been  taken  up  two  months  before  with  the 
Ribband  papers;  but  as  the  law  had  been 
altered,  they  were  liberated  aa  in  Antrim. 
There  were  five  houses  near  where  Mr. 
Chambre  was  shot.     One  of  the  occupants 
refused  to  allow  Mr.  Chambre  to  be  brought 
in,  and  all  the  doors  were  shut  from  that 
place  to  his  own  home,  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.     The  House 
would  observe  that  in  all  the  cases  he  had 
mentioned,   the  law  had  not  reached  the 
murderers,  whether  put  in  force  at   the 
ordinary  assizes,  or  by  means  of  a  special 
commission,    which    was    generallj    sup- 
posed to  be  effective  in  quieting  the  coun- 
try.    No  doubt  his  (Mr.  Napier's)  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
postponing  the  trials  of  the  accused;  but 
he  hoped  that  all  the  cases  would  be  readj 
by  the  next  assizes.  It  was  a  fearful  state  of 
things  that  all  these  murders  should  be  per- 
petrated, and  that  no  one  of  the  murderers 
should  be  brought  to  justice;  that  this  terri- 
ble confederacy  should  be  still  rampant,  and 
nothing  done  by  Parliament  to  put  it  down. 
As  regarded  the  counties  in  question,  there 
exbted  a  reign  of  terror  to  an  extent  that 
no  one  would  believe;  and  its  demoralising 
influence  had  spread  to  the  class  from  which 
the  jury  lists  were  constituted.    There  was  in 
the  small  towns  a  regular  levy  upon  the  shop- 
keepers for  the  defence  of  persons  accused 
of  these  murders,  and  refusal  to  contri- 
bute was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  might 
be  followed  by  assassination.  The  farmers, 
were  in  the  same  way  coerced;  and  thus 
the  vengeance  of  these  few  bold,  bad  men, 
bade  fair  to  be  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
all  classes  of  society  in  Ireland.     He  would 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
Louth,  and  the  House  would  judge  for 
itself.     This  gentleman  had,  he  (Mr.  Na- 
pier) should  state,  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  tenants, 
as  the  extracts  in  question  would  show; 
and  his  opinion,  as  a  man  of  experience, 
was  most  valuable : — 

"  You  know  what  a  constant  resident  I  hav» 
ever  been,  and  how  I  devoted  my  time  and  means 
to  the  improYemcnt  of  my  tenantry  and  to  thdr 
comfort.  To  meet  the  times,  I,  more  than  two 
years  ago,  reduced  all  my  rents  in  both  this 
county  and  Monaghan.  By  a  valuation  the  rent 
was  so  arranged  that,  according  to  the   oora 
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avenges  of  tliree  jenn,  the  tenant  should  have 
two-thirds  of  the  value  for  himself  and  his  labour, 
and  I  but  the  value  of  one-third  of  my  land. 
The  average  was  taken  when  com  was  lowest ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  organisation  and  intimidation 
in  some  districts  that  I  know  those  who,  though 
not  only  able,  but  willing  to  pay,  dare  not.  And 
as  to  taking  measures  to  enforce  it,  that  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  for,  as  my  bailiff  said,  '  no  keeper 
would  be  allowed  to  live  a  night  in  it.'  Some 
additional  military  and  police  have  been  sent  into 
the  districts ;  but  that  cannot  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil,  as  was  proved  by  poor  Chambre's  mur- 
derous attack.  The  Ribband  system  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  and  some  Act  to  reach  it  must  be 
passed.  In  all  agrarian  offences  the  venue  must 
be  changed  from  the  county  in  which  they  occur  ; 
for  even  if  the  jurors  were  &ithful  and  fearless,  and 
disregarded  threats,  the  bloody  menace  would  be 
addressed  to  their  wives  and  families,  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  ;  and  who  can  stand  that  ? 
With  such  examples  as  poor  Mauleverer,  Coulter, 
M'Enteggart,  Bateson,  Eastwood,  and  Chambre, 
Ae.,  all  unavenged  by  the  law — I  would  have  the 
Tenue  changed  ;  but  let  the  law  triumph." 

Before  they  could  improve  the  condition  of 
Ireland  they  roust  render  the  security  of 
life  and  property  to  be  certain,  as  that 
was  the  basis  of  society,  and  a  necessary 
condition  of  civilisation.  But  here  the 
influences  of  confederacy  had  demoralised 
society,  and  uprooted  the  rights  of  all 
classes  alike.  He  did  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  very  long  to  discover 
the  truth,  nor  would  he  propose  to  embar- 
rass them  by  a  number  of  petty  witnesses; 
bnt  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  sent  down 
to  these  districts  a  very  active  magistrate. 
Major  Warburton,  and  a  most  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  had  paid  much  attention 
to  this  subject.  Major  Brownrigg,  and  they 
could  state  their  views  and  afford  the  Com- 
mittee much  valuable  information.  At 
present,  however,  there  was  one  evil  which 
all  were  aware  of — the  intimidation  of  the 
juror  class,  on  which  subscriptions  for  pri- 
Boners  were  often  levied  by  compulsion, 
and  which  was  sometimes  implicated  in 
these  very  offences — for  instance,  one  of 
the  men  who  had  the  return  of  the  jurors 
had  to  stand  in  the  dock  himself  at  the 
last  assizes;  and  the  barony  constables 
were  also  exposed  to  much  violence  and 
bribery.  The  only  way  to  alter  this  state 
of  things  was  to  have  a  higher  class  of 
jurors,  and,  by  means  of  the  poor-rates, 
they  could  hope  to  get  lists  of  persons  with 
sufficient  property  to  place  them  above  the 
reach  of  intimidation  and  bribery.  It 
might  be  considered,  also,  whether  power 
shonld  not  be  given  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  where  certain  undue  influ- 
ences and  tyranny  were  shown,  to  remove 
tbe  trial  to  another  place.     On  this  point 


he  wished  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  required,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  the  desirableness  of 
changing  the  venue.  In  conclusion,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  expected  from  every 
party  in  the  House  a  cordial  and  unani- 
mous concurrence  in  administering  the  law 
between  the  Crown  and  the  subject,  in 
securing  life  and  property,  in  vindicating 
justice,  in  giving  to  Ireland  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  her  indus^ 
trial  resources,  in  affording  to  the  indus- 
trious tenant  the  protection  he  required  for 
his  labours,  and  in  granting  safety  and  aid 
to  the  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
endeavour  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  law 
respected  and  powerful,  and  to  put  down 
this  terrible  system  of  crime  and  outrage, 
which  not  only  interfered  with  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  country,  in  which 
naturally  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and 
inflicted  a  serious,  injury  on  Ireland,  but 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  prosperity, 
peace,  and  progress  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  said,  he  did  not  rise 
with  the  intention  of  offering  the  slight- 
est objection  to  the  Motion  which  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  made  in  such 
a  fair  and  dispassionate  manner;  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  whatever  remedy  might 
be  suggested  to  meet  the  crime  that  had 
prevailed  in  these  districts  of  Ireland,  might 
equally  be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  similar  offences  should  be 
committed.  The  crimes  and  outrages  to 
which  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  re- 
ferred were  not  of  late  growth,  but  the  se- 
cret society  which  had  been  alluded  to  had, 
unfortunately,  existed  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  the  history  of  Ireland  told  them 
that  in  the  Liverpool  and  Grey  Admini- 
strations, efforts  had  been  made  to  quell 
those  disturbances,  sometimes  by  extraordi- 
nary powers  under  temporary  statutes,  and 
more  frequently  in  latter  times  by  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  laws, 
and  by  the  issue  of  Special  Commissions. 
Every  Crown  prosecutor  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  the  law  available  to 
repress  crime;  and  a  variety  of  influences 
and  much  misrepresentation  rendered  it 
most  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  obtain 
convictions.  With  respect  to  the  Special 
Commission  for  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
recently  issued,  he  could  only  state  that 
the  result  of  that  proceeding  rested  on  his 
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responsibility  as  late  law  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
An  urgent  demand  had  been  made  upon 
the  Irish  Gofemment  bj  the  gentry  and  the 
magistrates  to  pot  down  these  atrocious 
crimes,  and  when  the  case  was  referred  to 
him  bv  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  whether  the 
cases  for  trial  were  such  as  to  justify  that 
course,  he  found  the  evidence  so  clear  for  a 
conviction,  that  he  advised  the  proceeding 
of  the  Special  Commission;  but  although 
the  prisoner  was  indentified  by  two  wit- 
nesses, and  twice  tried,  the  jury  would  not 
agree;  and  as  to  some  of  the  outrages  in 
Monaghan  and  Louth,  he  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  transfer  the  cases  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  be  tried  next  assizes, 
either  at  the  bar  of  the  Court,  or  by  a 
special  jury,  or  with  a  change  of  venue, 
which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  could 
order  even  now.  On  the  first  trial  for  the 
murder  of  M*Taggart,  the  jury  could  not 
agree;  an  adjourned  assizes  were  held,  the 
man  was  put  on  his  trial  a  second  time, 
when  a  new  witness  was  produced,  and  the 
sister  of  the  girl  who  was  the  principal 
witness  against  him — the  sister  of  the 
man  for  whose  murder  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  dock-^<;ame  forward  and  contra- 
dicted the  evidence  of  the  girl,  and  the 
man  was  acquitted.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Eastwood,  he  was  so  much  injured  he 
could  not  become  a  witness;  and,  acting  on 
the  right  of  the  Crown,  he  (Mr.  Hatchell) 
had  postponed  the  trial,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
could  remove  the  case  by  certiorari,  so  as 
to  have  a  jury  in  whom  confidence  might  be 
placed.  In  like  manner  his  right  hon. 
Friend  having  come  into  office  thought  it 
advisable  to  postpone  the  cases  in  Armagh. 
He  had  not  made  these  statements  for  any 
other  object  than  in  justice  to  the  office  he 
had  held,  and  to  public  opinion,  to  explain 
the  part  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  these 
murders  and  atrocious  outages.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  done  him  full  justice  in 
that  respect,  that  the  case  at  Monaghan 
had  not  failed  for  want  of  due  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  law  officers,  but  from 
other  causes;  and  he  admitted  that  his  in- 
Btructions  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown  had 
differed  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  for 
he  had  thought  himself  warranted  by  the 
state  of  the  country  in  giving  them  direc- 
tions to  set  every  juryman  aside  whom  they 
suspected  to  be  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
favour,  or  intimidation,  or  to  be  otherwise 
iaeligible  from  any  known  sympathy  with 
■the  offences  which  disgraced  and  disturbed 
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the  country.  And  yet,  after  all,  GoTenniient 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  eonvictioo.  Perii^ps 
something  might  be  loggested  in  the  Gooi- 
mittee  to  meet  this  crying  evil,  araiogfrom 
the  Ribband  system,  which  was  a  eonspiraej 
existing  among  the  lower  orders  fiyr  more 
than  thirty  years,  not  for  any  pftrticolmr 
object,  but  for  various  illegal  purposes  as 
occasion  for  putting  its  powers  of  organisa- 
tion into  force;  and  he  certainly  hoped  that 
the  inquiry,  unlike  many  that  hfA  tal^en 
place  on  Irish  affairs,  would  end  in  some 
proposition  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HALLEWELL  said,  he  mast  ex- 
press  his  satisfaction  that  this  inqnirj  had 
at  last  been  determined  upon.  No  ques- 
tion demanded  more  consideration  than  tbe 
case  of  Ireland,  affecting  as  it  did  not  obIj 
the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  that 
unfortunate  country,  but  its  character  M  e 
civilised  community.  No  other  country  in 
the  world  presented  such  a  state  of  sodetj, 
nor  was  there  any  in  which  such  lament- 
able occurrences  took  place.  He  woold  not 
go  into  the  details  of  these  crimes,  or  make 
any  comment  upon  the  causes  that  led  to 
them,  but  would  content  himself  with  ob- 
serving, that  without  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  no  solid  fabric  of  social  order  could  be 
erected,  and  that  unless  the  law  became  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  they  would  become  a 
terror  to  society. 

Mr.  TORR'ENS  M'CULLAGH  said, 
he  sympathised  with  a  great  deal  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said 
about  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  Ribband 
society  in  Ireland,  and  the  prevalence  there 
of  horrible  outrages.  All  must  feel  that 
their  discontinuance  was  not  only  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  to  their 
progress  as  a  community.  But  the  House 
was  bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  equal- 
ity of  character  and  of  order  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  never  yet  had  been  obtained  by 
nations  gathered  together  as  those  three 
Kingdoms  were  under  one  state  of  law, 
unless  the  spirit  of  the  laws  affecting  those 
Kingdoms  were  really  and  substantially 
the  same,  unless  rich  and  poor  were  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rigtits, 
and  placed  on  the  same  footing.  The 
neglect  of  this  question  had  tended  very 
much — not  to  originate  or  wholly  account 
for,  but — to  aggravate  the  state  of  things 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  de- 
scribed. Last  Session  there  ha4  been 
several  discussions  about  the  modification 
of  the  tenant  laws;  and  certain  restrictions 
upon  what  were  considered  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  tenant,  as  against  the 
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proprietor,  were  proposed  to  be  enacted  in 
form  of  law;  and  that  was  done.  Many 
hon.  Gentlemen  urged  on  the  Government 
of  the  day  the  necessity  of  rendering  more 
stringent  the  means  for  the  recovery  of 
rent;  and  the  Government  had  been  very 
strongly  pressed  to  get  rid  of  that  portion 
of  the  Statute  law — the  right  of  the  tenant, 
when  he  had  not  a  lease,  to  be  served  with 
a  notice  to  quit.  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  had  urged  anx- 
iously and  earnestly  on  that  occasion  that 
there  waa  no  necessity  for  the  Irish  tenant 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
English  tenant.  Unfortunately  the  re- 
monstrances were  unheeded;  the  Statute 
Law  was  changed;  the  right  of  the  poor 
man  was  taken  away  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Since  that  bold  and  fundamen- 
tal check  and  guard  of  the  tenant's  liberties 
had  been  removed,  185  families  had  been 
sued  and  decreed  in  ejectment  in  a  single 
county— -one  of  the  counties  included  in  that 
district  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  described  as  so  limited,  but 
which  included  two  other  counties  as  well. 
The  attention  of  English  Members  might 
be  startled  at  this;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  from  them  a  very  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  the  immediate  and 
proximate  causes  of  the  outrage,  and  the 
fiulure  of  justice  that  had  ensued;  but  of 
the  latent,  predisposing,  and  aggravating 
causes,  namely,  the  fear  of  distress,  which 
oppressed  the  class  in  the  occupation  of 
land.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  said 
be  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
appointed  with  a  view  to  debate  remedies 
in  the  coercive  sense,  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  Executive,  without  which  he 
considered  it  impossible  that  law  and  order 
Cfould  be  maintained  effectually.  [Mr. 
Napier  said,  that  was  a  mistake.]  He 
(Mr.  M*Cullagh)  said,  that  if  it  was  not 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring or  suggesting  remedies,  he  pre- 
sumed it  would  be  strictly  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  limited  the  class  of 
witnesses  to  be  called  before  that  Commit- 
tee lo  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  designated 
two  excellent  officers.  Major  Warburton 
and  Major  Brownrigg,  to  neither  of  whom 
anybody  would  object;  but  he  seemed  to 
give  them  as  a  sample  of  witnesses  to  come 
before  the  Committee;  and,  under  all  the 
eiroumstances  of  the  case — with  the  la- 
mentable discontent  existing  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  agrarian  differ- 


ences— be  did  not  think  it  would  answer 
one  good  purpose  if  they  consented  to  ap- 
point a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses 
in  the  sense  and  spirit  which  he  understood 
his  learned  Friend  to  propose.  Without 
following  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman through  the  various  historical  il- 
lustrations he  had  adduced,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions. No  one  respected  more  the  talents 
and  judgment  of  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  than  he  did;  but  if  his 
memory  did  not  deceive  him,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the  very  ap- 
pendix which  bis  right  hon.  Friend  quoted, 
gave  the  most  vivid  description  which  it  was 
possible  for  words  to  contain  of  the  root 
of  this  fearful  matter.  Therefore  he  did 
not  think  it  quite  fair  for  his  right  hon. 
Friend  to  give  an  authority  only  so  far  as 
served  the  purpose  of  further  coercion. 
But  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
was  one  of  the  J  udges  who  were  sent  on  a 
Special  Commission  to  Limerick  in  1847, 
when  a  worse  state  of  things  existed,  if 
possible,  than  now.  He  was  then  Chief 
Justice  Blackburne,  and  he  presided  over 
the  Commission  to  repress  outrages  in 
Limerick,  without  any  increase  of  the  co- 
ercive power  of  the  law.  Now,  Limerick 
had  been  tranquil  from  that  time  to  this. 
He  (Mr.  M'Cullagh)  urged  upon  the  House 
not  rashly  to  receive  the  impression  which 
had  been  sought  to  be  made  upon  them; 
and  he  trusted  it  would  not  go  forth  that 
they  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland, 
because  for  a  limited  period  in  a  limited 
district  it  so  happened  that  there  had  not 
been  convictions.  There  was  another  mat- 
ter on  which  he  thought  it  right  to  guard 
English  Members  from  being  hurried  away 
too  hastily.  He  appealed  to  every  mant  of 
common  sense  and  justice,  whether  in  the 
case  that  he  was  going  to  state,  if  he  had 
been  on  the  jury,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  hesitate  less  than  the  jury  did.  The  jury 
in  the  case  tried  at  Monaghan  on  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Bateson,  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  turned  entirely  on  the  question  of 
identity.  The  jury  contained  the  names  of 
four  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  other  per- 
sons of  large  property  in  the  district.  Of 
these  twelve  men,  nine  were  for  acquittal, 
and  only  three  for  conviction.  [*'  No,  no ! "] 
He  would  place  in  the  hands  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  doubted  it  the  confidential 
letter  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands, 
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In  the  second  case,  the  jury  was  also  com- 
posed of  persons  of  property;  that  jury  was 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  five, 
seven  heing  for  acquittal,  and  five  for  con- 
viction. The  question  all  through  was  a 
question  of  identity,  and  he  had  the  assu- 
rance of  a  gentleman  who  was  wholly  un- 
concerned, that  if  he  had  heen  on  the  jury 
he  should  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in 
giving  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  raise  any  question  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  but  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  ob- 
servations that  had  been  made,  and  to  say 
that  without  going  into  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  these  outrages, 
they  would  not  succeed  in  putting  them 
down. 

Mr.  grog  an  said,  he  had  listened 
with  considerable  pain  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  as  he  could  not  have  thought  that 
any  Gentleman  in  that  House  would  have 
justified  the  outrages  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. He  did  not  think  that  anything 
could  justify  those  outrages.  The  Com- 
mittee was  intended  to  investigate  the 
question,  but  he  did  not  think  that  any- 
thing could  justify  murder  and  perjury, 
and  the  other  crimes  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Select  Committe  appointed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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MiifUTES.]    Nkw  Mkmbeb  Sworn. — For  London- 
derry County,  Thomas  Bateson,  Efq. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  Friendly  Societies  (No.  2). 
2*   Pharmacy  ;    Municipal    Corporations    Acts 
Amendment ;  Common  Law  Fees  Regulation  ; 
Lidemnity  ;  Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000^.) 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  EDUCA- 
TION  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mil.  BROTHERTON  said,  in  asking 
the  leave  of  the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a 
second  time,  he  would  not  occupy  its  time 
by  expatiating  upon  the  importance  or  on 
the  necessity  of  a  scheme  of  education. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  was 
most  important  and  necessary  that  edu- 
cation  should  be  extended  in  this  country. 
But  he  would  frankly  state  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  measure  ori- 
ginating with  the  inhabitants  of  the  bo- 
roughs of  Manchester  and  Salford,  among 
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whom  there  were  three  parties  all  imme- 
diately interested  in  promoting  the  came 
of  education,  but  who  happened,  howerer, 
to  differ  as  to^  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  ends.     The  Bill  at  present 
under  discussion  was  promoted  bj  a  Terj 
large  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  of  these 
boroughs.     The  three  parties  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  were — ^first,  those  in  favour  of 
a  combined  religious  education;  secondly, 
those  in  favour  of  a  secular  system;  and« 
thirdly,  the  upholders  of  a  Tolantary  sys- 
tem ;  the  first-named  being  those  who  were 
promoting  this  Bill.     The  present  Bill  was 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
ratepayers  in  both   boroughs,  40,000  of 
whom  had  petitioned  in  its  favour,  namely, 
31,000  and  upwards  in  Manchester,  and 
8,500  in  Salfonl.  The  town  councils  of  both 
boroughs  had  met  to  consider  the  subject; 
and  he  was  bound  to  admit  that,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Man- 
chester, after  a  long  discussion,  the  Bill 
was  rejected  by  thirty-four  votes  against 
twenty-two.     In  Salford,  the  result  had 
been  different.     There  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  had  been  affirmed  by  seventeen  against 
fourteen;  the  seventeen  who  voted  in  the 
majority  being  assessed  at  9,2432.,  and 
the    fourteen    forming   the    minority    at 
1,826Z.     So  far,  at  least,  as  Salford  was 
concerned,  not  only  was  the  majority  of 
the  council,  both  in  numbers  and  rating, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  a  majority  of  the 
ratepayers  had  petitioned  to  be  taxed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  working  classes.     And  though  in 
Manchester  the  majority  of  the  town  coun- 
cil  objected  to  this  particular  measure, 
they  had  expressed  no  opinion  adverse  to 
the  principle  of  imposing  a  rate  for  educa- 
tional purposes.     It  was  objected  that  the 
Bill  was  for  a  public  object,  and  that  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  should  be  general. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  however  anxious  they  might  have 
been  on  the   subject,   despaired  of  any 
general  measure  that  should  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  kingdom;   and  feeling  how 
urgent  was  the  necessity  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  that  something  should  be  done, 
had,   after  much    consideration,  brought 
forward  this  scheme,  which  was  acceptable 
to  the  great  body  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
which  they  conceived  did  not  infringe  in 
any   way   on    the   rights    of  conscience. 
Should  the  House  consent  to  the  second 
reading,  there  were  certain  courses  which 
might  be  pursued.    First,  the  Bill  might  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Selection,  who 
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would  appoint  those  Members  on  the  Select 
Committee  who  were  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  details,  and  who  would  give  full  con- 
sideration to  any  objections  that  might  be 
urged;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Report 
was  brought  up,  it  would  be  competent  to 
refer  the  Bill  then  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  treat  it  in  all  its  subse- 
quent stages  as  a  Public  Bill.  Or,  after 
the  second  reading,  it  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee  upstairs  to  receive  evidence, 
and  to  prepare  such  a  measure  as  would 
be  generally  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
which  might  become  a  pattern  for  other 
large  towns  wherein  a  similar  desire  to 
educate  the  working  classes  existed.  The 
objection  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bill 
being  a  public  one,  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  read  it  a  second 
time.  The  parties  were  willing  to  bear  the 
expense  and  to  submit  to  a  tax  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  he  thought  they 
deserved  immortal  honour  for  the  noble 
example  they  had  in  this  respect  set  to  the 
rest  of  the  Kingdom.  The  proposal  for 
raising  a  compulsory  rate  had  been  ob- 
jected to — but  who  were  the  objectors  ? 
Those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  secular 
system  were  also  in  favour  of  rating,  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  would  have  to 
pay  in  both  towns  were  not  only  willing, 
but  expressed  a  desire  to  be  rated  for  such 
a  purpose.  There  was  one  party  only  who, 
on  principle,  could  object  to  the  Bill, 
namely*  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary 
system.  But  that  party  was  opposed  to 
any  legislation  for  educational  purposes 
whatever,  conceiving  that  voluntary  effort 
was  sufficient;  so  that  whatever  decision 
the  House  might  ultimately  come  to  could 
have  no  weight  with  them.  With  regard 
to  the  decision  of  the  town  council  of  Sal- 
ford,  he  considered  it  so  important  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  read  the  resolution  in  which  it  was 
expressed.     It  was  in  these  terms  :-^ 

"  Inasmuch  as  two  schemes  are  now  before  the 
publio,  and  are  about  to  be  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, having  for  their  object  the  better  education 
of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  and  both 
based  on  the  principle  of  a  public  rate,  the  coun- 
cil, admitting  that  there  is  great  need  of  increased 
means  of  education  for  the  working  classes,  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  those  means  should  be 
supplied  by  a  public  rate,  to  be  limited  in  amount, 
and  to  be  under  local  management." 

Here,  thep,  they  had  the  majority  of  the 
ratepayers  and  of  the  town  council  de- 
claring their  opinion  that  there  was  a  ne- 
isessity  for  increased  education,   and  ex- 


pressing their  willingness  to  provide  for  it 
by  a  rate;  and  this  it  was  proposed  to  do 
in  a  way  that  would  not  infringe  the  right 
of  conscience.  On  the  subject  of  remune- 
ration, he  might  mention  that  that  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  scholars — the 
pay  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  work. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  MILNE R  GIBSON  regretted  to 
say  he  must  take  a  somewhat  unusual, 
though  not,  he  apprehended,  an  irregular 
course,  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  He  pro- 
posed to  move,  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
second  reading,  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  education  in  the  municipal 
boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and 
certain  adjacent  townships ;  and  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  make  any  further  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
boroughs  and  townships  by  means  of  local 
rates.  In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  ex- 
traordinary that  this  subject  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  Private  Bill.  He  admitted 
that  the  measure,  being  confined  in  its  ap* 
plication  to  a  particular  locality,  did  pos- 
sess the  distinctive  character  of  a  Private 
Bill;  but  though  that  was  so,  he  thought 
he  could  show  that  the  object  of  this 
measure  was  of  that  nature  that  it  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  some  general  laws 
applicable  to  all  localities,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Enclosure  and  other 
Bills  of  a  private  nature,  for  which 
Parliament  had  to  prevent  the  unduo 
accumulation  of  its  private  business,  and, 
to  secure  uniformity,  framed  a  code  of 
regulations  applicable  to  all  cases.  For 
consider  what  a  serious  impediment  it 
would  be  to  the  ordinary  business  if  every 
town  in  England  came  to  Parliament  with 
its  particular  Education  Bill,  calling  upon 
them  to  enter  into  the  consideration  in 
each  particular  case  of  a  question  involv- 
ing religious  controversy  and  differences, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of 
satisfactorily  without  great  difficulty  and 
prolonged  discussion.  The  reasonable  and 
the  prudent  way  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  education  was  for  Parliament  to  decide 
on  the  general  principles  which  should  be 
applicable  to  the  whole  community;  each 
particular  locality  could  avail  itself  of 
the  general  Iaw«  by  confihning  to  the 
particular  conditions  therein  contained. 
On  this   ground   he   thought  he   had    a 
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fair  argument  against  the  attempt  to  legit- 
late  in  the  present  instance  hy  a  Private 
Bill.      If  the  House  now  agreed  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  measure,  it  would 
give  its  assent  for  the  first  time  to  a  most 
important  principle  of  puhlic  policy — that 
was,  that  free  schools  for  religious  and 
secular  teaching  should  he  supported  hy 
public  rates.      This  was  a  perfectly  novel 
principle  in  England,  and  involved  a  change 
of  public  policy  so  great  as  had  scarcely 
ever  been  attempted  without  the  prelimi- 
nary of  Parliamentary  inquiry.      He  felt, 
therefore,  that  he  was  making  no  improper 
demand  when  ho  called  for  such  preliminary 
inquiry.     He  would  rather  that  the  Com- 
mittee he   proposed   to  move  for  should 
have  more  general  powers  of  investigation 
than  his  resolution  would  give  them;  but 
he  had  so  limited  the  terms  of  his  Motion, 
thinking  it  would  be  more  likely  in  that 
form  to  find  acceptance,  and  have  a  useful 
and  practical  result.     If  he  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  he   felt  that  it 
might  continue  for  so  long  a  period  as  to 
be  comparatively  useless  for  the  present 
object,  and  render  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  desiring  to  s^et  rid  of  the  question  by  a 
side  wind.      His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  told  the 
House  of  the  opposition  the  measure  had 
met  with  from  the  corporation  of  Manches- 
ter, and  of  the  opinion   which  had   been 
given  indirectly,  as  it  appeared,  by  that  of 
Salford.     But  the  House  should  remember 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Salford  was  merely  an  abstract  de- 
claration in  favour  of  providing  for  educa- 
tion by  means  of  local  rate^,  and  had  no 
particular  reference  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the   House,  which  involved  not  only  the 
levying  a  rate  for  educational   purposes, 
but   the   important  proposition  —  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  support  all  kinds  of 
religious  teaching,  and  to  train  up  children 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  in  the  religion  of  all 
the  various  denominations  of  dissent,  by 
means  of  public  rates  ?      On  this  question 
the  corporation  of  Salford  had  never  given 
any  opinion.     This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  Bill — that  it  proposed  not  merely  to 
apply  the  rates  to  some  kind  of  instruction 
or  education,  but  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing all  forms  of  religion  as  far  as  they 
were  contained  in   the    Christian    faith. 
They  were  told  by  his  hon.  Friend  that 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  did  not  wish  to 

Mr,  M,  Gibson 


interfere  with  the  rigfata  of  eoaioieneBt  tf 
to  act  unfairly  towards  any  portion  of  (lie 
ratepayers ;   but  although  there  wen  ao- 
doubtedly  provisions  for  achiNdi  ^enneeted 
with  the  variotts  religious  denomiiiatioBi^ 
there  was  a  body — and*  in   Mancbeater, 
not  an  inconsiderable  one — for  whom  thero 
was  no  provision  made  in  the  aenae  in- 
tended  by  the  hoB.  Gentleman — he  moani 
the  Jews.      The  only  proviaion  for  tke 
Jews  in  the  Bill  was,  tW  thej  were  ta 
pay    the   rate.      The  provision  for    tke 
Roman  CathoUes,  too,  waa  this,  namely. 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  aohoda 
built  in  destitute  districts  by  the  ratepajen 
at  large,  and  themselves  amongst  the  nmn- 
ber,  upon  one  condition.     That  eondition 
was,   that  they  should  consent  to  hsfe 
their  children  instructed  in  the  anthorised 
version  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.     Siirelj 
that  was  not  consonant  with  the  principle 
laid  down  by  his  hon.  Friend,  when  he  said 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  invade  the  rigbte 
of  conscience,  for  it  would  put  it  oyt  of 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  schools  at  all.       He 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  did  not  think  it  waa  no- 
cessary  for  him  to  go  through  all  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  measure;   hecaase»  as  his 
hon.   Friend  had  pointed  oat,  the  better 
course  would  be  for  the  House  to  confine 
themselves  to  its  leading  principlea;  but  be 
thought  it  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  de- 
tail thus  to  limit  the  voting  of  the  ratea  to 
such  schools  only  as  were  of  a  purely  reli- 
gious character,  because  he  believed  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  would  not  waive  that 
most  important  principle.     In  speaking  of 
those  Gentlemen,  he  could  oonscientiously 
agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  saying,  that 
they  deserved  great  credit  for  Uie  efforts 
they  had  made,  for  the  expenditure  tbej 
had  incurred,   and   the  labour  they   bad 
devoted  to  this  momentous  subject.     He 
should  certainly  regret  very  deeply,  though 
he  differed  from  them  to  some  considerable 
extent,  if  those  labours  were  to  be  of  no 
avail.     He  thought  that  to  have  the  re- 
sults they  had  arrived  at  placed  on  record* 
in  an  authoritative  form  before  a  Commit- 
tee of  that  House,  would  best  meet  their 
views,  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  re> 
lieve  other  parties  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering into  an  expensive  and  perhaps  pain- 
ful conflict  with  them,  such  as  would  ensue 
if  they  were  to  be  heard  by  counsel  before  a 
Private  Bill  Committee.  Those  parties,  if  the 
plan  he  recommended  were  adopted,  would 
bo  able  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the 
policy  of  any  course  that  might  be  sag- 
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gested  withofnt  the  necessitj  for  that  stroag 
antagonism  and  those  rancoroos  religious, 
conflicts  that  he  feared  might  arise  if  tiie 
measure  came  before  a  Committee  as  a 
Private  Bill;  and,  he  repeated,  it  would 
prevent  those  expensive  proceedings  that 
most  ensue  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the 
corporation  of  Manchester  would  be  certain 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts,  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  that  they  had  adopted, 
and  as  the  representatives  of  the  great 
body  of  the  ratepayers,  in  opposing  the 
Bill.  All  these  disagreeable  consequences 
would  be  saved  by  the  course  he  had  point* 
ed  out;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  pro- 
moters would  have  any  right  to  complain 
that  they  had  been  onfairly  dealt  with^  nor 
would  the  expenditure  which  they  had  in- 
curred have  been  for  nothing.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  understand,  that  it  was 
not  from  any  hostility  to  the  plan  of  sup- 
porting education  by  local  rates,  that  he 
asked  them  to  agree  to  the  Amendment. 
He  was  himself  disposed  to  favour  a  plan 
which  he  believed  would  not  be  verv  ac- 
ceptable  to  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House,  but  it  corresponded  at  all  events 
with  the  plan  of  local  rates.  Every  Gen- 
tleman in  that  House  would  feel  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs,,  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  could 
pass  into  a  law  this  Session;  and  therefore 
the  interests  of  the  promoters  would  be 
best  served  by  not  pressing  it  forward,  for 
it  would  surely  be  much  better  to  reserve  the 
subscriptions  they  had  raised  for  another 
day,  than  to  expend  them  now  in  a  fruit- 
less Parliamentary  conflict.  The  petition 
which  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  presented 
that  day  would  show  that  the  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  were  obtained  from  no 
desire,  he  was  sure,  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
moters to  mislead  those  who  had  signed 
them,  but  from  a  perhaps  unavoidable  mis- 
conception of  its  nature.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  they  had  signed  the  previous  pe- 
titions under  an  impression  that  they  were 
signing  petitions  for  the  promotion  of  a 
general  national  education.  There  was 
another  plan  which  had  also  been  most 
elaborately  promoted  in  Manchester  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country — namely,  a 
scheme  of  secular  education.  That  plan 
had  been  supported  by  a  petition  from 
Manchester,  signed  by  no  fewer  than 
60,000  persons;  and  he  mentioned  this 
merely  to  show  that  there  were  rival 
schemes  which  had  obtained  great  fa- 
vour with  the  public — a  circumstance  that 
Barely  furnished  another  strong  argument 


to  prove  that  there  should  be  a  deliberate 
Parliamentary  inquiry  before  they  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  the  present  BilL 
He  hoped  that  they  would  do  him  the  cre- 
dit to  believe  that  he  had  acted  hondfid$ 
in  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure; and  he  hoped  that  the  hon*  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell),  who  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  it,  would  see  that 
the  mere  pressing  the  second  reading,  if  it 
should  afterwards  be  suspended,  was  not  so 
legitimate  a  course  as  to  have  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry.  If  it  was  intended  tnat  the 
second  reading  should  only  be  proformd^ 
then  those  very  words  pro  formd  wouU 
show  that  the  House  was  unwilling  to 
recognise  the  important  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  House,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  agree  to  any  plan  before  they  had 
had  a  Committee,  so  that  a  good  measure 
might  be  introduced  by  the  Government  of 
the  country  in  some  future  Session. 

Ma.  ROEBUCK  said,  he  seconded  the 
Amendment  on  much  narrower  grounds 
than  those  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down,  but  which  he 
thought  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they 
could  overlook.  He  hsA  objected  the 
other  day  for  the  same  reasons  to  the  Bill 
proposed  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London;  and  he  was  really  anxious  to 
know  what  line  they  were  to  draw  between 
Public  and  Private  Bills  if  this  was  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  ?  They  had  in  this  Bill  Ques- 
tions involving  principles  of  the  widest 
importance,  and  in  which  the  whole  coun* 
try  was  deeply  interested.  For  his-  own 
part,  he  had  no  very  great  objectioii  to 
the  measure,  for  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  the  cause  of  education  forwarded,  and 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  support  a  rata 
for  educational  purposes;  but  he  did  object 
to  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  now  appear* 
ed  before  the  House.  He  thought  that 
there  was  such  a  strong  technical  objection 
to  it  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped  in  lim%n€% 
and  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  second 
reading  at  all.  He  might  as  well  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  alter  the  law  of  succession  witnia 
the  borough  of  Manchester* — that  would 
only  apply  to  the  locality — and  would  be 
as  much  a  Private  Bill  as  the  one  before 
them.  And  by  the  same  rule  he  might 
bring  in  a  Private  Bill  to  alter  the  law  of 
murder  within  that  borough;  indeed,  the 
whole  administration  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice of  the  country  might  just  as  well  be 
changed  in  the  same  manner.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  taken 
credit  for  not  havmg  opposed  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  petitions  against  the  measure,  and 
said  that  he  might  have  enforced  their 
being  sent  to  the  Private  Bill  Office,  as  he 
understood  from  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  been  done  with  some  other 
petitions.  He  could  understand  cases 
where  the  regulations  respecting  Private 
Bills  might  be  expedient;  but  there  was 
no  private  interest  concerned  in  this. 
The  interests  of  all  were  involved;  but 
how  could  they  ask  a  poor  man  to  go  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  that  House  and  vindi- 
cate his  rights  ?  But  if  they  made  it  a 
Public  Bill,  he  could  be  represented  by  hon. 
Members.  Every  hon.  Member  was,  in 
fact,  the  representative  of  everybody 
whose  interests  were  concerned,  and  they 
could  discuss  it,  or  oppose  it,  as  they 
thought  best;  but  if  it  were  made  a  Pri- 
vate Bill,  how  could  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  go 
into  the  Committee  to  oppose  it,  unless  be 
happened  to  be  selected  to  sit  upon  that 
Committee  ?  He  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Walpole) 
how  he  could  allow  such  a  measure  to  be 
brought  in  as  a  Private  Bill,  which  touched 
the  rights  and  affected  the  consciences  of 
the  people  at  large  ?  He  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
certainly  thought  that  such  a  Bill  ought  to 
be  required  to  go  through  the  solemn 
ordeal  to  which  all  public  measures  were 
forced  to  submit. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"To  leave  out  from  the  word  'That*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  hi  order  to  add  the  words 
'  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Education  in  the  municipal  boroughs 
of  Manchester  and  Salford*  and  in  the  contiguous 
townships  of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  aod  Pendle- 
bury,  and  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  any 
further  provision,  and  in  what  manner,  for  the 
education  of  the  inhabitants  within  such  boroughs 
and  townships,  by  means  of  local  rates  to  be  raised 
within  the  same,'  instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  walpole  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  state  very  early  in  the  discussion  the  in- 
dividual opinions  that  he  entertained   on : 
the  subject  before  the  House,   and  also,  i 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- ' 
tleman  (Mr  Roebuck),  to  explain  the  views 
which  he  thought  should  be  taken  as  to  the  ! 
distinction   existing    between   Public  and 
Private  Bills.     In  his  opinion  great  ere- , 
dit  was  due  to  the  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  1 
Brotherton)  and  to  the  promoters  of  this ! 
Bill,  for  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  humbler  classes  in  two 
such  populous  and    important  towns   as 

Mr.  Roebuck 


Manchester  and  Salford.  Thej  were 
doubly  entitled  to  credit,  inasmueh  as  thcj 
had  endeavoured  to  found  the  edacatioii 
they  proposed  to  g^ve  upon  a  religioiuaiid 
not  upon  a  secular  basis^  and  they  had 
endeavoured  to  do  this  by  interfering  at 
little  as  possible  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  honest  conviction  of  the 
religious  denominations  within  their  dis- 
tricts. But,  with  every  deure  to  assist 
the  promoters  of  this  measure,  he  thought 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction  tiie 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  thought 
they  might  reasonably  sanction  the  Amend* 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson),  provided  he  would  leave  out  a  few 
words  at  the  end,  which  a£fected  a  great 
public  principle.  With  regard  to  the  ob* 
servations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield,  he  must  say  that  he  thooriit 
he  had  a  little  overdrawn  his  case,  when  ne 
said  that  this  measure  did  not  come  withm 
the  definition  of  a  Private  BilL  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  great  pubtie 
principles  were  dealt  with  by  Private  Bills, 
but  they  were  not  deemed  public  measures. 
The  Standing  Orders  set  forth  that  all 
Private  Bills  to  which  the  Standing  Orders 
were  applicable,  should  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  comprised  mea* 
sures  of  a  general  public  character,  relating 
to  burial  grounds,  building  and  maintain- 
ing churches  or  chapels^  paving,  lightingt 
and  improving  cities  or  towns;  Crown, 
church,  or  corporation  property,  fisheries, 
enclosing  and  draining  land,  poor-rates; 
and  the  third  class  included  gaols,  letters 
patent,  and  incorporated  companies.  Now 
these  might  all  mvolve  the  consideration 
of  great  public  principles,  although  they 
be  treated  as  Private  Bills.  He  did  not 
therefore  object  to  this  Bill  because  it 
was  a  Private  Bill,  but  on  the  ground 
that,  being  a  Private  Bill,  it  established  a 
great  public  principle,  which,  if  applied  to 
the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  made  use  of 
as  a  precedent  for  applying  the  same  prin-» 
ciple  to  other  populous  towns  where  the  rate- 
payers might  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  the 
principle  applied.  Recent  experience  had 
shown  that  the  clauses  of  Private  Bills  had 
been  made  use  of  as  precedents,  and  as  jus« 
tifications  for  great  public  measures.  He 
need  not  advert  more  particularly  to  this 
subject,  but  hon.  Members  would  remember 
some  discussions  last  year,  which  showed 
that  you  must  not  hastily  adopt  a  public 
principle  in  a  Private  Bill,  as  it  might  be 
made  use  of  on  some  future  occasion;  and 
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the  importance  of  the  principles  admitted 
into  Private   Bills  with  regard  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House.     He   conceived  there 
were  four  great  principles  involved  in  the 
present  measure.     The  first  would  be  found 
in  the   64th   Clause,  which  provided  by 
means  of  a  public  rate  for  the  education  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford — such  rates   to  be  leviable  in   pro> 
portion  to  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
assessable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.    The 
second  would  be  found  in  Clauses  29,  30, 
and  31 ;  and  by  these  clauses  every  school 
admitted  into  union  with  the  District  School 
Committee  was  to  be  a  free  school,  and  the 
children  were  to  bo  educated  free  of  charge. 
But  by  the  31st  Clause,    no  child    at- 
tending any  school   admitted  into  union, 
should  be  required  to  learn  any  distinctive 
religious  creed,  catechism,  or  formulary,  to 
which  the  parents  of  the  child  should  ob- 
ject.    The  third  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
contained  in  the  69th  Clause,  which  said 
that  any    ratepayer    might    require    the 
amount  of  his  rate  to  be  appropriated  to 
any  particular  school  which  he  might  spe- 
cify; but  a  proviso  in  this  Clause  enacted 
that  if  the  amount  of  the  rates  so  appro- 
priated should  exceed  the  amount  required 
by  the  particular  school,  the  surplus  should 
be  applied,  not  according  to  the  will  of  the 
ratepayer,  but  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Act.     The  fourth  principle  would  be 
found  in  the  75th  and  86th  Clauses,  which 
enabled  the  Committee  to  provide  schools 
in  districts  in  which  no  school  had  been 
provided  by  any  religious  body;  and  de- 
clared  that,   with  the  exception  of  read- 
ing the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorised 
version,  no  religious  education  should  be 
given  in  such  schools.     It  was  important  to 
see  how  far  these  principles  were  applicable 
to  the  general  education  of  the  people,  be- 
fore they  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
in  any   Bill   applicable   to   any  particular 
borough.     He  wished  to  express  no  opin- 
ion  upon    the  principles  tnemselves,  but 
only  as  to  the  consequences  of  agreeing  to 
this   particular   Bill,    if  these    principles 
were  sanctioned.     By  the  rating  Clauses 
it  was  obvious  they  would  supersede  the 
Toluntary  efforts  of  religious  bodies  to  con- 
tribute to  the   education  of  the  children 
of  the  humbler  classes,  and  they  would 
also  supersede  that  great  duty  on  the  part 
of  parents  to   contribute  as  far  as  they 
could  out  of    their  own  earnings  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  be  provided  for  at  the  public  cost. 
As  to  the  next  principle — namely,  that  of 


making  all  schools  free,  or  open  to  the  ad- 
mission of   all  children,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  foundation  or  rules 
on  which  the  schools  were  established,  it 
would  inevitably  lead   to  a  consequence 
which  required  to  be  well  weighed.     The 
promoters  of  the  Bill  professed  an  inten- 
tion to  retain  in  these  schools  the  means 
of    educating  children   according  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  established; 
but  when  you  came  to  make  a  general 
rate,   and  gave   free  admission  to  these 
schools,  without  distinction  of  creed,  it  was 
obvious  that  in  some  particular  districts  the 
schools  might  be  occupied  by  children  not 
one  of  whom  would  necessarily  be  educated 
according  to  the  views  of  the  original  foun- 
ders.    It  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  consent  to  a 
principle  leading  to  this  important  result 
without  grave  preliminary  discussion.  The 
third  principle  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be 
not  less  important,   for,  according  to  it, 
any  ratepayer  would  have  the  power  of 
appropriating  the  money  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  rates  to  the   education  of 
children  in  the  schools,  with  whose  reli- 
gious views  he  sympathised;  but  if  the 
school  were  already  provided  with  suffi- 
cient means  for  providing  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  kind  the  ratepayer  approved  of, 
his  contribution  would  then  go  to  the  surplus 
fund,  and  be  applied  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  some  of  which  were  quite 
unconnected  with  religious  education.  Un- 
der these   circumstances,  it   appeared  to 
him  that  the  House  would  be  introducing 
into  a  Private  Bill  the  gri^ances  con- 
nected with  Church  rates,  without  the  jus- 
tification for  them.     Those  were  founded 
on    immemorial     principles:    this    would 
rest  on  a  mere  novelty.     Now  he,  for  one, 
would  willingly  alleviate,  but  would  never 
do  anything   to    increase,  the  grievances 
which,   in   the  present   state  of  society, 
wore  severely  felt  by  some  persons.  There 
were   some  persons  in  this  country — ac- 
tuated  by  the  best  motives,  he  had  no 
doubt — who,   seeing  the   difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  combining  children  of  Various  de- 
nominations in  any  general  plan  of  religious 
instruction,  were  desirous  of  establishing 
a  system  of  education  into  which  religious 
training  should  not  enter.     Ohce,  for  all, 
he  would  declare  that  his  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making 
religion  the  basis  of  all  education  $  and  he 
could  see  no  way  of  carrying  that  principle 
into  practice  except  that  of  leaving  the 
different  religious  bodies  to  their  voluntary 
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exertions,  combining  with  those  exertions 
grants  in  aid  from  the  public  funds.  He 
entirely  concurred  .in  the  commendation 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
moters of  this  measure.  They  deserYcd 
the  greatest  credit  for  their  exertions  to 
extend  to  the  working  classes  of  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  the  blessings  of  education 
founded  on  a  relifipous  basis;  but,  believing 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sanction  the  impor- 
tant principles  contained  in  the  Bill  with- 
out mature  consideration  and  ample  dis- 
cussion, he  recommended  the  House,  as 
the  safer  course,  to  adopt  the  Amendment 

£  reposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
[anchester.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
express  a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  would  not  object  to  the  omission  of 
the  last  words  of  his  Amendment,  relating 
to  rating,  because  that  was  one  of  the 
questionable  principles  contained  in  the 
Bill,  and  the  retention  of  those  words  in 
the  Amendment  would  be  almost  tanta- 
mount to  a  recognition  of  that  principle 
by  the  House.  Those  words  being  omit- 
ted, he  should  be  happy  to  give  his  cordial 
assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  The  House 
has  heard.  Sir,  I  am  sure  with  great  plea- 
sure, the  temperate  and  able  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  that 
he  has  said,  nor  precisely  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  has  arrived,  but  I  do  agree  in 
many  of  the  principles  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  laid  down,  and  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  on  this  occasion  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  no  division;  that  we  should 
not  discountenance  the  endeavour  which 
has  been  made  by  a  great  many  persons 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Manchester  and 
Salford;  and  I  further  think,  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  are  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  they  have  been  animated  by  the 
most  benevolent  motives.  In  anything 
which  I  shall  say  or  vote,  I  will  endeavour, 
without  entering  into  the  question  of  pro- 
ceeding by  Private  Bill,  not  to  discourage 
this  praiseworthy  effort  for  obtaining  better 
education  for  the  poor  in  Manchester  and 
Salford.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  answer 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Walpole)  has  given  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Roebuck),  respecting  the  defini- 
tion of  a  Private  Bill,  for  it  has  frequently 
happened,  according  to  the  system  of  our 
legislation,  that  questions  of  the  greatest 

Mr,  Walpole 


importance,  the  maintenance  and  building 
of  churches,  the  maintenance  of  an  offi- 
ciating minister,  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  towns,  which  very  often  inrcdve 
high  questions  of  public  and  municipal  laws, 
are  considered  as  Private  Bills.  Bat  when 
we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  adTlsaUe 
that  the  House  should  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  particular  Bill,  I  moat  own 
I  think  there  was  much  force  in  the  objec- 
tions taken  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson),  that  there  would  be  great 
hardship  if  the  corporation  or  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  would  be  obliged  to  contend 
before  a  Private  Committee  upon  a  pubiio 
principle  to  which  they  are  opposed.  I 
own,  I  think  the  most  advisable  course  for 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill  to  pursue,  wooU 
be  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  consent  to  snapend 
the  Bill  whilst  an  inquiry  was  going  for- 
ward in  a  Committee  of  the  House  into  the- 
whole  subject.  If  the  question  were  whe- 
ther the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time» 
or  whether  it  be  rejected  altogether,  I  cer- 
tainly must  give  my  vote  for  the  second 
reading;  but  the  proposition  before  the 
House  is  simply  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  until  a  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  promoted,  and 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  local  rate 
for  the  purpose  would  be  desirable.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment has  objected  to  that  point  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee;  but  I  think  that 
that  part  of  it  should  be  ako  referred  to  m 
Committee,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  could  obtain  and  impose  certain 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  that  we  estab- 
lished a  plan  of  local  rates  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate education  in  this  country.  As  te 
those  conditions,  I  might  differ  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  some  of  them; 
but  in  others  I  think  we  should  agree.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
parent  were  taught  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary he  should  contribute  to  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  that  their  education 
would  be  carried  on  entirely  by  the  State. 
I  think,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  schools  entirely  as  free 
schools  would  be,  not  an  improvement,  bvt 
would  tend  to  make  these  schools  of  less 
use  than  they  are,  and  that  the  paymeikt  of 
small  sums  by  parents  is  rather  an  incen- 
tive to  them  to  look  after  the  education  of 
their  children.     In  the  next  place,  I  think 
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we   should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
witb  those  schools  established  by  voluntary 
efforts,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  main- 
tained by  voluntary  efforts.     Let  it  be  re- 
collected that  Protestant  Dissenters   and 
Roman   Catholics  have,   daring  the  last 
twenty  years,  made  great  efforts  in   the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  schools  for 
the  poor;  and  that  many  of  those  schools 
are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  I  think 
it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  if,  in 
endeavouring  to  develop  schemes  of  im- 
provement, we  should  introduce  elements  of 
discord,  elements  of  destruction,  perhaps, 
and  thereby,  instead   of  promoting,  alto- 
gether lose  the  advantages  we  now  possess. 
The  only  way  of  maintaining  those  schools 
would  be  by  allowing  the  managers,  I  mean 
of  those  schools   supported   by  voluntary 
fiiibscriptions,  to  carry  them  on  as  they  now 
do,  with  such  aid  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Education  gives  according  to 
Minutes  which  are  approved  and  established 
by  the  sanction  of  the  House,  and  which 
are  consequent  upon  the  yearly  votes  of 
Parliament.     With  that  exception  I  think 
they  ought  to  receive  no  aid  from  the  State. 
But  there  are  other  schools  which  have 
been  established  by  voluntary  efforts  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  first  instance,  but 
wl|icb,  far  from  being  maintained  with  the 
Bume  expense  or  the  same  efforts,  now  re- 
quire that  the  attention  of  the  State  should 
be  directed  to  them.     In  many  country 
parishes  it  is  well  known   that  the  con- 
tributors  to    such   schools    do    not   now 
contribute  so  largely  as  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  very  often  a  serious  and  heavy 
charge  falls  upon  the  parochial  clergyman 
who  may  reside  there,  and  who,  taking  an 
Interest    in    education,   bears    a    greater 
charge  than,  perhaps,  his  means  warrant, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  schools 
in  an  efficient  state.     It  is  very  desirable, 
wben  the  subscriptions  are  not  sufficient, 
that  increased,  regular,  and  constant  means 
abould   be  afforded.     I   cannot   see  how 
SQch  advance  could  be   made,  except  by 
local  rating,  or  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.     This,  too,  was  a  great  principle 
which  ought  to  be  inquired  into  and  set- 
tled.    The  discussion  involves   principles 
80  large,  that  I  hardly  wish,  upon  an  occa- 
•ion  of  this  kind,  to  touch  upon  them,  and 
vet  there  are  one  or  two  upon  which  I 
Ihink  it   necessary  to   say  a   few  words. 
One  great  principle,  with  respect  to  which 
this  Bill  has  laid  down  a  distinct  line,  is, 
that  education   ought  not  to  be  purely 
Becular,  but  that  it  should  be  religious  as 


well  as  secular.  In  that  principle  I  fully 
concur.  I  do  not  think  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  country  at  large,  would 
be  satisfied  with  seeing  established  either 
a  general  system  of  education,  or  educa- 
tion in  particular  districts,  to  serve  as  an 
example  and  a  model,  from  which  religious 
instruction  was  to  be  excluded.  I  know 
many  differ  from  me,  but  that  is  my  im- 
pression. But  with  regard  to  the  next 
question — obtaining  a  system  of  education 
which  should  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
sciences of  several  denominations  upon 
that  subject — no  doubt  there  is  the  great- 
est difficulty.  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not 
think  that  any  provision  was  satisfactory 
which  went  further  than  this,  to  si^  that 
certain  religious  instruction,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  instance,  should  be 
enforced,  and  that  no  child  should  bo 
obliged  to  attend  that  part  of  the  religious 
instructions  to  which  the  parent  might 
object.  With  regard  to  Roman  Cathohcs 
and  Jews,  the  hardship  on  them  would  be 
great  and  unjust;  it  would  be  as  great  a 
hardship  to  make  a  Jew  read  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  to  make  a  Roman 
Catholic  read  our  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  to  compel  a  dissenter  to 
learn  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Roman  Catholics  object  to 
any  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with- 
out their  own  comment;  and,  if  that  be 
their  principle,  it  must  bo  respected.  So 
with  the  Jew;  it  would  be  most  nnjust  to 
him  to  compel  his  child  to  read  the  New 
Testament.  The  general  principle  involves 
this  difficulty,  that,  if  you  compel  every 
householder  in  a  district  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  a  school,  the  teach- 
ing there  should  be  in  consonance  with  his 
opinions;  for  it  would  not  be  fkir  to  force 
upon  his  child  instructions  which  were  not 
in  unison  with  the  obligations  of  his  con- 
science; for  instance,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  unjust  to  make  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  in  which  the  catechism 
was  not  taught.  That  raises  another 
question  of  great  importance,  into  which 
I  will  not  enter,  but  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  I  do  not  admit  of  the 
claims  of  conscience  being  pushed  to  that 
extent.  Parliament  ought  not  to  decide 
this  great  question  without  the  fulfest  care 
and  consideration.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discuss  it  upon  grounds  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  trust  hereafter  to  see  much 
improvement,  both  as  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  education.     I  rejoice  to  think 
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that  those  efforts  which  hare  been  made 
of  late  jears^ — the  plans  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education  have  been 
greatly  extended — that  the  quality  of  the 
education  has  been  improved  —  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  any  step  now  taken 
should  retard  the  progress  of  this  great 
question.  1  entirely  concur  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson).  I  think  the  words  should  be  left 
out  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  alludes,  and  that  the 
whole  question  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  for  inquiry. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  he  rose  to 
answer  the  appeal  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson). 
He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  not  the  conduct  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  true  that  he  had  taken 
the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  he  thought 
that  if  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  to 
reap  no  other  reward  than  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  that  day,  their 
meritorious  efforts  would  not  pass  unre- 
quited. He  thought  they  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  last,  for 
the  great  light  which  they  had  thrown  on 
the  important  subject  of  education;  and  he 
begged  to  express  his  great  satisfaction 
that  the  House  was  now  approaching  so 
near  to  an  agreement.  In  the  discussion 
as  to  whether  this  should  be  a  Public  or  a 
Private  Bill,  there  had  been  a  misunder- 
understanding  as  to  the  distinction  between 
the  two.  In  a  Private  Bill  there  was  every 
security  for  public  debate.  Every  stage 
was  taken  that  could  be  taken  in  a  Public 
Bill,  and  there  were  also  additional  stages 
imposed  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  for  the  protection  of  private  in- 
terests. The  promoters  of  this  Bill  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  than  bring  it  for- 
ward as  a  Private  Bill.  If  there  were  any 
blame  upon  the  subject,  it  did  not  rest 
with  those  who  had  honestly  and  faithfully 
complied  with  those  Standing  Orders, 
which  for  the  protection  of  property  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  impose.  He 
(Mr.  Cardwell)  thought  it  quite  proper  that 
the  Bill  should  pass  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  no  proposal  to  reject 
it,  or  pass  the  remotest  censure  upon  it. 
In  the  present  stage  of  business,  he  did 
not  think  the  House  ought  to  admit  the 
principle  of  the  Bill;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  the  wishes  of  the  promoters 
than  to  seize  any  unfair  advantage  by 
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which  the  House  might  be  made  to  Appear 
to  sanction  a  measure  which  it  was  really 
not  their  intention  to  sanction.  Ther  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  have  a  fall  and 
dispassionate  inquiry,  upon  the  widest  pos- 
sible grounds,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Manchester  and 
Salford ;  that  the  Bill  should  sunriTe  that 
inquiry,  and  that  no  opinion  should  be  ex- 
pressed upon  it  in  the  present  imperfeet 
state  of  the  information  upon  the  sabjeet. 
The  fullest  justice  had  been  done  to  tbe 
great  merits  of  the  people  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  this  matter;  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  the  opponents  as 
well  as  the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  nadToImi- 
tarily  expressed  their  readiness  to  sabmit  Is 
a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  educatioD.  Then 
was  then  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
heartburning  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  promoters  did  not  desire  it.  Thej  had 
no  wish  to  waste  theirown  money  needlessly, 
or  the  money  of  the  corporation  and  rate- 
payers of  Manchester,  in  a  contest  upstairs. 
Without  heartburning,  then — without  ex- 
pense— with  universal  concurrence*  and 
without  misunderstanding,  there  was  now 
a  good  opportunity  of  submitting  Man- 
chester and  Salford  to  that  inquiry  which 
they  came  forward  to  ask;  of  making  them 
the  pioneers  in  the  great  cause  of  national 
education — religious,  he  hoped,  as  well  as 
secular — which  that  House  so  much  de- 
sired to  promote. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN,  as  a  sop 
porter  of  the  Bill,  suggested  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  charge  of  it  should  at  onoe 
accede  to  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made.  He  did  not  make  that  recommei^ 
dation  without  some  regret.  He  was  aiip- 
thorised  by  the  promoters,  however,  to  say 
that  they  not  only  did  not  reject,  but 
courted  the  fullest  inquiry  in  public  Com- 
mittee. Perhaps  the  greatest  justice  would 
be  done  to  them  by  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. As  to  the  question  whether  this 
was  a  public  or  a  private  measure,  he  de- 
sired to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  promotm^ 
that  it  was  only  after  having  taken  great 
pains  to  receive  the  most  competent  sdme 
upon  the  subject,  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  mode  of  having 
the  question  properly  discussed  before  that 
House  and  the  pubUc  was  by  introducing 
it  as  a  Private  BilL  Although  he  acceded 
to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  ha 
considered  that  it  was  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  expense,  as  the  expenses  both  of 
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a  Public  and  Private  Committee  would  be 
incurred.  As  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  there  was  complete  unani- 
mity amongst  the  clergy  of  Manchester  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  he  considered  it  was 
only  proper  now  to  state  that  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  three  clergymen  in  that 
town,  who  said  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  being  favourable  to  the  Bill. 
It  was,  however,  clear  that  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  were  favourable  to  it. 

Me.  BROTHERTON  had  great  plea- 
sure in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  as  by 
doing  so  he  believed  he  should  be  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  all  parties.  It  was 
promised  that  a  full  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  subject,  and  that  was  all 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  could  have  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  had  only  to  request  that  after 
the  Amendment  was  disposed  of,  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  a  month. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  it  was 
dear  that  the  application  of!  that  principle 
to  the  particular  case  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  was  quite  legitimately  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  shape  of  a  Private 
Bill;  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Patten)  that 
the  parties  could  only  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House  in  such  a  manner.  He, 
however,  deprecated  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  was  unwill- 
ing that  the  House  should  recognise  it 
as  applicable  to  any  one  town  in  this 
kingdom.  If  applicable  to  one,  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  all  towns.  His  doctrine  now, 
as  it  had  ever  been,  was,  that  the  education 
of  the  people  was  a  national  concern,  to 
he  conducted  by  that  Church  which  the 
nation  had  recognised  and  established. 
That  doctrine  he  had  ever  held — he  had 
beard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  doubt  its 
justice— and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  by 
means  of  no  other  organisation  could  the 
education  of  the  people  be  successfully  con- 
ducted. He  did  not  deny  to  any  human 
being,  of  whatever  religion  he  might  be, 
the  fullest  right  to  teach  whatever  he 
pleased;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
recognised  by  the  State,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
objected  to  being  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
teaching.  The  Established  Church  was 
not  a  mere  sect,  one  of  perhaps  twenty, 
to  all  of  which  the  State  was  equally  in- 
Afferent.      It  was  the  body  which  the 


State  had  adopted  as  the  Truth;  and 
when  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
late  Government  said,  that  he  also  was 
desirous  that  religion  should  be  taught  in 
every  school,  he  must  remind  him  that 
there  could  be  no  religion  taught  which 
was  not  identified  with  particular  doctrines 
and  forms  of  belief  and  worship.  It 
was  absurd  to  say  that  religion  was  taught 
merely  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Explanations  of  Scripture  were  ne- 
cessary; and  he  could  not  consent  to  adopt 
any  method  of  teaching  religion  except 
that  which  the  State  had  selected  and 
established. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  last  spoken,  to 
this  extent — that  if  money  raised  by  ge- 
neral or  local  taxation  was  to  be  applied  to 
religious  teaching,  that  religious  teaching 
should   be  the  religion   of  the   majority. 
But  the  Bill  went  on  the  principle  of  taxing 
all    denominations  and  churches,  with  a 
view  to  the  teaching  of  the  religion  of  all, 
or  almost  all,  denominations  and  churches. 
His  objection  to  this  was,  that  it  introduced 
a  new  principle  into  legislation;  it   was  in 
fact  an  extension  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment in  this  country.     It  sanctioned  other 
doctrines,  applied  money  raised  by  taxation 
to  the   inculcation  of  those  doctrines,  and 
thus  in  effect  made  a  species  of  establish- 
ment on  a   different  principle,   and   in  a 
totally  different  spirit.      If  there   was   to 
be    such  an  extension  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment, it  should  not   be    made  in 
the  form  of  an  Education  Bill;  it  should 
be  made  directly  and  distinctly,  by  legal- 
ising opinions  which  could  not  now  be  le- 
gally held  in  the  Church  of  England.     It 
should   sanction  modes  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship which  now  were  not  recognised;  and 
it   was   a    serious  objection   to   any   Bill 
that  it  thus  introduced  a  principle  hitherto 
unknown  to  legislation.     There  had  been 
grants    of   public  money   given    to  reli- 
gious   bodies;   but    there  was    always    a 
distinction  taken  between  the  object  for 
which  they  were  made,  and  direct  support 
of  that  religious  denomination.     The  grant 
to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  was  made  as  a 
charity  to  the  aged,  not  as  a  payment  for 
the  inculcation  of  their  religion.     That  to 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  was  originally 
also  for  a  charitable  purpose.     In  no  in- 
stance had  there  been  a  direct  payment  for 
the  inculcation  of  various  systems  of  reli- 
gion.    And,  considering  how  much  mis- 
chievous as  well  as  useful  instruction  might 
be  communicated  under  the  form  of  reli- 
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gious  teacbiDg,  he  thougbi  tbe  poliej  of 
that   House  had  been  a   wise  one.      It 
seemed  that  any  religion  which  wonid  sob- 
mit  to  the  test  of  reading  the  aathorised 
rereion  of  the  Scriptores  was  recognised 
as  a  religion  bj  this  Bill,  the  teaching  of 
which  might  be  paid  for  bj  money  levied 
as  rates  on  the  people.     Perhaps  a  Mor- 
monite  would  not  object  to  this  test.    Thus 
thej  would  be  paying  for,  not  only  the  in- 
culcation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but 
of  the  revelations  of  Joe  Smith;  and  he 
did  not  think  the  people  of  this  country 
were  at  all  disposed  to  do  so.     He  trusted 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  would  undergo 
strict  rerision  in   the  Committee.      The 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  it  in  Man- 
chester needed  further  inquiry.     It  was 
said  40,000  ratepayers  were  in  its  favour; 
that  left  a  minority  of  20,000,  no  small 
proportion  of  whom  had  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill;  and  such  a  minority 
was  certainly  entitled  to  serious  considera- 
tion from  that  House,  before  passing  such 
a  measure  to  tax  them.     He  sympathised 
in  the  deprecation  of  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  of  any  extension  of  the  Church- 
rate  STstem — and  this  Bill  would  infalliblv 
extend  it — there  would  be  the  same  species 
of  resistance  to  the  School  rate  as  there 
was  to  the  Church  rate.     Happily,  Man- 
chester  was  free  from  the  latter;  and  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  it  free  from  the  other. 
Only  the  preceding  day  he  had  presented 
a  petition  from  an  individual,   declaring 
that  his  objections  were  so  strong,  deep- 
founded,  and  conscientious,  that  he  would 
not  pay  any  rate  that  might  be  levied  for 
such  purposes  as  those  included  in  the  local 
education  scheme  sanctioned  by  this  Bill. 
Many  others  would  be  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  there  should  be  a  serious  inquiry  made 
into  the  mode  by  which  these  mischiefs  might 
be  avoided.     Another  reason  why  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  Bill  was,  that  with  much 
that  did  the  highest  credit  to  its  promoters, 
it  offered  no  substantial  promise  of  improv- 
ing thequality  as  well  as  extending  the  quan- 
tity of  education.    He  believed  this  country 
to  be  as  much  or  more  behind  the  coun- 
tries which  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  applying  public  resources  to  edu- 
cational purposes,  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion which  was  generally  attainable,  as  it 
was  even  in  the  quantity.     The  Factory 
Inspectors  were  authorised  to  apply  the 
produce  of  fines  upon  millowners  for  leaving 
tbeir  machinery  unguarded,  and  for  other 
violations  of  the  Factory  Acts,  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Mr.  Horner^  the  inspector 
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{ for  that  Terr  district,  ia  bis  Report  far  the 
hslf  year  before  last,  distinctly  said  tkat 
I  the  great  majority  of  selwols  in  that  asigh- 
bomnood  were  in  such  a  wretched  eoadi- 
tion  that  they  scarcdy  knew  the  sdiaols 
which  were  worthy  of  receiving  the  fands 
thus  entrasted  to  them  for  distribation. 
This  was  not  said  of  private  schools,  or  of 
those  supported  by  the  millowners,  in  soon 
of  which  the  best  instmctioa  was  gives, 
but  of  the  schools  connected  wiA  tha  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School   Society.      This  Report  perfaetly 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  again  and 
again    by   Her   Majesty's    inspectors   of 
schools.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Mosdoy,  whose 
reports  were  always  worthy  of  attentioD, 
said  he  despaired  of  seeing  a  really  efficient 
and  religions  education  resohing  from  tiie 
schools  now  existing  in  tbecoon  try  genersHy. 
He  said  in  that  report  that  if  the  whm 
country  were  dotted  over  with  schools,  and 
the  whole  of  the  javenile  population  reeeived 
into  those  schools,  he  snonld  still  despair 
of  seeing  the  great  object  of  the  friendb  of 
education  accomplished  by  them  in  soeh  a 
way  as  they  would  desire.     He  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Fox)  trusted  that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  would  oe 
directed  to  what  related  to  the  qnali^  as 
well  as  to  the  quantity  of  edoeation.     How 
they  would  get  over  the  diiEenlty  arising 
from   making  schools  denomiaationsl,  he 
could  not  say,  for  there  was  the  great  dif- 
ficulty.    If  they  classified  the  schools,  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  baring  masters  em- 
ployed either  above  or  below  their  capacity. 
He  trusted  the  inquiry  would  be  condncted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ^row  some  important 
light  on  the  question  of  national  edocaftioB. 
C0L05EL  THOMPSON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last,  would  probably 
be  surprised  to  find  anybody  gmng  far- 
ther than  himself.      But,    for    his    own 
Skrt,  he  could  not  ■equiesce  in  the  hon. 
ember's  statement  on  the  rights  of  a 
majority.     He   apprehended   there  w«re 
cases  when  a  majority  ought  not  to  have 
its  way.     Judges  and  juries  were  sssem- 
bled  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  prevent 
the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak:  ia 
other  words,  to  prevent  majorities  in  power 
from  unjustly  ruling.     Every  man  who  had 
attended  to  cases  wliere  education  was  to 
be  extended  to  difierent  religions,  as  far 
instance  in  India,  knew  there  were  bat  two 
ways  to  take.     One  was,  to  limit  the  edn*^ 
cation  to  matters  involving  no  religions 
differences;  and  the  other  was,  to  allow 
each  religion  its  proportion  oat  of  the 
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general  stock,  and  leave  it  to  manage  its 
education  with  the  introduction  of  so  much 
as  it  pleased  of  its  own  peculiar  rites  and 
tenets.  He  had  never  heard  any  objec- 
tion to  this,  but  that  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion  could  not  consent  to  take 
money  out  of  the  same  bag.  [Laughter.'] 
They  had  no  objection  to  others  putting 
into  the  bag,  but  it  was  matter  of  con- 
science to  take  it  all  for  themselves.  Every- 
body said  his  was  the  true  religion,  and  of 
course  everybody's  else  was  false.  The  ways 
stated  were  the  only  ones  which  had  jus- 
tice in  them;  and  the  present  scheme  was 
neither.  The  scheme  was  to  take  money 
from  all  religions  by  a  general  rate,  and 
then  apply  it  with  such  mixture  of  religious 
teaching  as  it  was  known  minorities,  or 
portions  of  them,  could  not  and  would  not 
consent  to.  For  example,  he  would  fasten 
on  the  case  of  the  Jews  which  had  been  in- 
stanced. "  Had  not  a  Jew  eyes,  had  not 
a  Jew  ears  ?" — but  we  are  for  recognising 
nothing  but  that  he  has'  a  purse.  The 
question  will  never  be  settled  till  it  is  taken 
np  upon  principles  such  as  men  would  ac- 
cept if  applied  to  themselves.  The  in- 
terest in  the  question,  too,  extended  far 
beyond  Manchester  and  Salford;  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  anything  he  had  said 
should  excite  or  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  SLANEY  would  ask  the  Committee 
calmly  to  consider  a  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  upon  a  previous  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  the  late  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood),  namely,  that  if  any 
rate  were  raised  for  educational  purposes, 
any  party  who  conscientiously  objected  to 
it  upon  religious  grounds,  and  who  could 
at  the  same  time  show  that  he  contributed 
a  fair  quota  towards  the  education  of  the 
humble  people  of  his  own  denomination, 
should  be  exempt  from  payment  of  this 
'  rate.  This  would  remove  a  serious  objec- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  the  scheme. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  should 
not  press  the  latter  words  of  the  Amend- 
ment if  it  were  understood  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  thereby  precluded  from  in- 
quiring into  the  proposal  for  supporting 
education  by  local  rates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  Amendment,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 
entirely  confined  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  to  the  system  of  establishing 
local  rates.  The  modification  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  give  them  a  wider  field;  and 
certainly  he  did  not  understand  it  to  pre- 
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elude  the  Committee  from  going  into  the 
question  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  M.  Milner). 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  wHk- 
dravm. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Wednes- 
day,  14th  April. 

Select  Committee  appointed — 

**  To  inquire  into  the  state  of  Education  in  the 
municipal  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
and  in  the  contiguous  townships  of  Broughton, 
Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  and  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  any  further  provision,  and  in 
what  manner,  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants 
within  such  boroughs  and  townships." 

PHARMACY  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  presented  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  from  the  President 
and  Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London;  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons;  one  signed  by  150  eminent  me- 
dical practitioners  residing  in  London;  and 
numerous  petitions  from  medical  practi- 
tioners, chemists,  and  others,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  consider  the  above  petitions,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  two  colleges  and  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  allegation  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  Bill  of  this  nature. 
It  might  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
education  in  any  branch  connected  with 
the  profession  of  me'dicine  was  necessary; 
and  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  present  law 
relating  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  No 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing an  Examining  Board,  and  en- 
suring the  proper  qualification  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  by  means  of  an  exami- 
nation. Some  difference  of  opinion  had 
existed  as  to  the  jurisdiction  under  which 
such  board  should  be  constituted;  and  about 
the  years  1839  and  1840,  communications 
took  place  between  the  chemists  and  the 
several  medical  bodies  on  this  subject.  It 
was  proposed  at  one  time  to  form  a  joint 
board  of  examiners  with  the  College  of 
Physicians;  but  after  much  discussion  and 
consideration  this  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, and  was  abandoned.  The  College 
of  Surgeons  declined  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion; and  there  were  insuperable  obstacles 
to  an  amalgamation  with  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.  The  result  of  these  delibe- 
rations, was  the  establishment  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  consisting  entirely  of 
chemists,  as  the  institution  whioh  should 
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regulate  the  education  and  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  future  members  of  that 
hody.  This  society,  which  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1843,  was  entirely  of 
a  voluntary  character;  its  powers  did  not 
extend  beyond  those  who  thought  proper 
to  come  within  its  ranks,  and  only  those 
young  men  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  came  forward  for  examination; 
consequently,  the  influence  of  the  society 
numerically,  on  those  entering  the  busi- 
ness, was  small,  while  the  result  of  the 
system  of  education  and  examination,  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  availed  themselves 
of  it,  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
efficacy.  It  was  therefore,  necessary,  in 
order  to  extend  that  beneficial  influence, 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  society,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Pharmacy  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. The  Bill  confirmed  the  Charter 
of  the  society,  with  certain  modifications, 
and  gave  power  to  make  by-laws  and 
other  necessary  regulations.  It  then  enact- 
ed that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  &c., 
unless  he  had  passed  the  prescribed  ex- 
amination, as  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  he  was  qualified  to  perform  the  re- 
sponsible duty  of  dispensing  medical  pre- 
scriptions. There  was  a  clause  exempting 
from  interference  all  persons  already  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  as  it  would  be  un- 
just to  make  the  Act  retrospective  in  its 
operation.  There  was  another  clause,  ex- 
empting all  the  medical  bodies  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
being  confined  exclusively  to  chemists  and 
druggists.  The  penal  clauses  were  not 
nearly  so  stringent  as  those  in  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  a  similar  nature,  as  they 
only  went  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  public 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  unqualified 
persons,  and  to  recognise  and  establish  a 
standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  as- 
sume the  name  and  profess  to  be  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists.  The  Bill  was  generally 
supported  by  the  chemists  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  also  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  only  opposi- 
tion which  had  arisen,  was  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glas- 
gow. The  first  objection  was,  that  it 
would  obstruct  tho  progress  of  a  general 
measure  for  regulating  the  entire  medical 
profession.  This  ho  (Mr.  Bell)  was  pre- 
pared to  refute,  as  it  was  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  existing  medical  and  surgical 
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bodies.  Those  who  had  any  ezperieooe  in 
what  is  called  medical  reform  mutt  be 
aware  that  it  is  a  most  complicated  and 
intricate  subject,  involving  a  great  Tmneiiy 
of  interests  and  prejudices,  and  it  had  been 
the  studious  endeavour  of  the  promoten  ef 
this  Bill  to  keep  it  perfectly  isolated  end 
distinct.  The  medical  profesaion  might 
legislate  independently,  and  the  peasing  ef 
this  Bill  would  rather  facilitate  each  kj^ 
lation  than  otherwise.  Another  objection 
was,  that  too  much  power  was  rested  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  ought  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  other  officer  of  the  Government.  Now 
this  provision  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill  of  last  Session;  but  it  was  omitted  in 
the  present  Bill,  on  account  of  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  late  Home  Secretary  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  under  the  idea,  no 
doubt,  that  the  question  would  be  inTolved 
in  the  same  intricacy  as  that  of  medioal  re- 
form. This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
If  it  were  thought  right,  the  clause  which 
had  been  expunged  could  be  reintroduoed. 
Another  objection  was,  that  the  Bill  would 
affect  the  licentiates  of  the  abovenamed 
corporations,  who  have  the  pow^  of 
granting  licences  for  general  practice,  in- 
cluding the  practice  of  pharmacy.  This, 
however,  was  a  misapprehension,  as  the 
parties  in  question  would  bo  expressly  ex- 
empted, and  would  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  they  would  have  possessed 
if  the  Bill  had  not  passed.  They  could 
not,  however,  be  registered  as  pharma- 
ceutical chemists  under  the  Bill,  as  that 
term  was  confined  to  *' persons  who  dis- 
pense medical  prescriptions  and  prepare 
medicines,  not  being  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  or  practising  under  a 
diploma  or  licence  of  a  medical  or  surgical 
corporate  body.*'  These  latter  words  were 
introduced  by  the  desire  of  the  apothecaries 
in  London,  and  now  he  was  required  to 
take  them  out  to  satisfy  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  Scotland.  If  he  were  to  com- 
ply, and  confer  by  the  Bill  new  powers  on 
the  two  licensing  bodies  who  made  the 
demand,  a  contention  and  rivalry  would 
immediately  arise  between  the  practitioners 
in  England  and  the  practitioners  in  Scot- 
land, which  would  hazard  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  necessary  to  confine  the 
registry  to  pharmaceutical  chemists,  to 
make  the  institution  strictly  pharmaceu- 
tical, and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which 
would  arise  if  medical  chemists,  sui^rieal 
chemists,    and   pharmaceutical  chemists* 
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having  different  kinds  of  qualification,  were 
all  registered  together  on  one  list.  In  fact, 
the  charter  of  incorporation  defined  the 
memhers  to  be  chemists  and  druggists; 
and  members  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
profession  were  disqualified  for  admission 
as  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
The  Society  of  Apothecaries  had  fallen 
into  the  dilemma  of  gradually  assuming 
the  character  of  medical  practitioners,  and 
this  had  led  to  their  abandonment  of  phar- 
macy as  their  primary  and  principal  pur- 
suit, an  example  which  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  desirous  not  to  imitate.  It 
was  needless  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the 
minor  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  would 
be  duly  considered  by  a  Select  Committee, 
in  the  event  of  the  House  acceding  to  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
felt  assured  that  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  it 
would,  in  a  few  years,  raise  the  character 
of  pharmaceutical  chemists.  It  would 
oblige  all  those  who  regularly  follow  the 
basineas  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  chemis- 
try and  the  collateral  sciences.  Among 
the  number  some  would  be  found  who,  by 
their  natural  talent  and  industry,  aided  by 
.  the  fundamental  education  rendered  neces- 
.  aary  by  the  Bill,  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  and 
reflect  credit  on  the  country.  The  majo- 
fitj,  however,  would  confer  a  benefit  on 
the  public  in  another  way,  by  performing 
in  a  more  safe  and  efficient  manner  the 
duties  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  many  of  which 
are  powerful  poisons,  and  ought  not  to  be 
fistrusted  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced persons.  He  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mb.  WALPOLE,  considering  the  great 
powers  given  by  the  Bill  to  the  Pharma- 
ceaticaJ  Society,  was  not  prepared  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  second  reading  before  the 
Bill  had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  second  clause  gave  very 
freat  and  irresponsible  powers  to  the 
harmaceutical  Society  in  making  by- 
laws and  regulations;  and  the  fifteenth 
•clause  subjected  persons  to  serious  penal- 
.4ies  for  assuming  the  business  of  a  chemist 
and  druggist,  contrary  to  the  regulations 
•so  laid  down.  Very  difficult  cases  might 
arise  on  that  question,  unless  the  clauses 
were  worded  with  exceeding  care;  and  he 
ihoped  therefore,  that  the  Committee  be- 


fore whom  the  Bill  should  be  sent,  would 
be  very  careful  in  the  construction  of  these 
clauses. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. Very  grave  objections  could  be 
stated  to  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  In  fact 
it  would  give  a  trading  monopoly  to  a 
chartered  body,  of  which  that  House  knew 
very  little  indeed.  So  far  as  ho  could 
understand  the  object  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
intended  to  turn  chemists  and  druggists 
into  apothecaries,  and  to  derive  a  revenue 
for  the  society  by  levying  large  contribu- 
tions from  chemists  already  in  business. 
The  business  now  pursued  by  the  chemists 
was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Apotheca- 
ries, also  a  trading  body,  to  whom  an  Act 
of  Parliament  had  given  great  powers ; 
and  unless  great  care  were  taken  they  would 
find  a  fresh  crop  of  medical  practitioners 
springing  up  among  the  chemists. 

Mh.  bell  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  was  about 
to  explain  further,  but  being  called  to  or- 
der, he  resumed  his  seat. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  Bill  after  it 
should  have  come  from  the  Committee. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed, 

PROPERTY  QUALIFICATION. 

Mr.  TUFNELL  bogged  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Property  Qualification  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  House  would  perhaps 
remember  that,  in  the  course  of  last  Ses- 
sion, he  took  occasion  to  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  that  House.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had,  however,  subse- 
quently made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Clauses  of  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
representation,  which  he  had  introduced; 
but  as  that  measure  had  been  withdrawn, 
he  now  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
again  bringing  the  question  before  the 
notice  of  the  House;  and  if  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
he  would  waive  all  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject till  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  not 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  to  the  introduction  of  which  no 
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opposition  had  been  offered,  and  of  which 
measure  it  was  not  the  most  important 
portion.  He  must  reserve  to  himself, 
however,  the  full  right  of  dealing  with  the 
Bill  hereafter,  and  be  understood  as  not 
pledging  the  Government  on  the  subject 
one  waj  or  the  other. 

Colonel  SIBTIIORP  said,  he  should  be 
very  jealous  of,  and  oppose  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  any  attempt  to  do  away  with 
such  qualifications  as  he  considered  were 
constitutionally  necessary. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Tuf- 
nell.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Mr.E  wart. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  18,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bill. — 1*  Patent  Law  Amend- 
meiit  (No.  2). 

COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Several  noble  Lords  presented  Petitions 
praying  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Copy- 
hold Property  on  equitable  principles. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  presented  a 
petition  from  Solicitors  practising  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  to  the  same  effect.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  emancipation  of  copyholds, 
tending  as  it  must  to  simplify  the  laws  of 
property,  would  bo  of  great  advantage; 
but  such  a  measure  would  require  great 
consideration.  They  should  take  care,  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  inflict  any  injury  on 
the  lord  or  on  the  tenant;  and,  on  the 
other,  they  should  be  careful  how  they  in- 
terfered with  the  property  of  a  tenant  who 
did  not  desire  to  alter  the  tenure  by  which 
he  held,  and  who  probably  might  not  have 
money  to  spare  to  purchase  the  enfran- 
chisement of  his  tenure  and  to  improve 
the  property.  They  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  not  to  impose  burdens 
upon  such  persons. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  entirely  joined  in 
the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
his  noble  Friend. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  thought  that  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question  there 
were  two  points  which  must  be  regarded. 
They  had  in  the  first  instance  to  regard 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
next  place  the  interest  of  the  copyholder. 
The  present  system  might  be  considered 
as  having  in  many  respects  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  interests  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  it  affected   timber,   mines,   and  a 
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variety  of  other  things ;  but  it  should  slso 
be  recollected  that  by  altering  that  system 
they  would  deprive  small  copyholders  hold- 
ing an  acre  or  two  of  land,  or  a  rood  or  two  of 
land,  of  the  great  benefits  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  admitted 
the  advantages  which  were  conferred  under 
the  present  system  by  a  local  registry, 
which  was  open  to  none  of  the  inconve- 
niences, dangers,  or  troubles  that  attend  a 
general  registry.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  abolished,  but  in  general  measures 
of  improvement  it  frequently  became  ne- 
cessary to  submit  to  particular  sacrifices. 

Lord  REDESDALE  reminded  their 
Lordships  of  what  had  taken  place  under 
the  Bill  for  voluntary  enfranchisement. 
He  thought  that  many  persons  who  would 
act  under  that  measure,  refrained  from  doing 
so,  because  they  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  drive  a  better  bargain  when  a  com- 
pulscty  Bill  was  passed.  All  small  copy- 
holders were  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
copyhold  tenure,  because  they  enjoyed  un- 
der it  a  cheap  system  of  registration  in  the 
court  of  the  lord ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  compel  the  lord  of  a 
manor  to  keep  up  the  court  after  the  en- 
franchisement of  copyholds,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  a  registry. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  — THE  ARGENTINE 
CONFEDERATION— REFUGEES— OUT- 
RAGE  AT  LEGHORN. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  :  Seeing  my  noble 
Fnend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  his  place,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  notice  that  I  shall  on  an  early 
day  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  whe- 
ther they  are  prepared  to  lay  before  Par- 
liament any  information  relating  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  information  which  I 
shall  ask  for  is  only  that  which  touches 
the  maritime  and  commercial  relations  of 
this  country  with  that  Confederation.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  obtaining 
from  that  Confederation,  by  peaceable 
means,  that  which  we  attempted  to  obtain 
some  years  ago  by  forcible  means,  which 
we  were  then  justified  by  circumstances  in 
employing.  I  will  also  move,  at  my  noble 
Friend's  convenience,  for  the  production 
of  additional  papers  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  already  been  produced  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiura 
in  this  country  and  the  Ministers  of  foreign 
countries  on  the  subject  of  refugees  in  this 
country,  and  the  protection  of  British  sub- 
jects from  insult  and  outrage  abroad.     I 
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bope  mj  noble  Friend  will  forgive  me 
when  I  say  that  a  report  is  abroad  that 
another  outrage  has  been  committed  by  a 
Tuscan  or  Austrian  officer  on  the  person 
of  a  British  officer  in  the  port  of  Leghorn. 
There  is  a  rumour  now  very  rife  that  an 
officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  now  in  Leghorn  Roads  has  been  cut 
down  or  insulted  or  otherwise  ill-treated 
in  his  uniform,  while  on  shore,  by  the  local 
authorities  either  of  the  Tuscan  or  of  the 
Austrian  Government  at  Leghorn.  Will 
my  noble  Friend  tell  me  whether  that 
rumour  is  correct  or  not? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  :   As  to 
the  first  question,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  I  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment appreciates  as  much  as  he  can  do 
the  great  importance  of  our  relations  with 
that  Confederation,  and  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  now  presents  itself  to  us 
for  obtaining  a  settlement  of  our  claims  in 
that  quarter.     As  to  my  noble  Friend's 
second  question,  relative  to  the  laying  on 
the  table  any  additional  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  refugees,  I  believe 
that  the  Government  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  production ;   but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  lay 
such  correspondence  piecemeal  before  Par- 
liament, and  before  it  is  concluded.    As  to 
my  noble  Friend's  third  question,  respect- 
ing the  insult  offered  to  an  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  I 
think  that  my  noble  Friend  has  allowed 
rumour  to  exaggerate  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  very  largely.    The  facts  are  these : — 
A  petty  officer,  a  corporal  of  Marines,  be- 
longing to  Her  Majesty's  ship  Firebrands 
now  lying  in  Leghorn  Roads,  went  ashore 
one    Sunday  night  on  leave  of  absence. 
While  on  shore,  and  with  little  provocation 
on  his  part,  he  appears  to  have  offended  a 
gendarme  or  police  authority  of  the  Tuscan 
Government.     This  authority  seized  him 
very  roughly,  maltreated  him,  took  him 
to  the  station-house,  and  there  placed  him 
in  chains  both  hand  and  foot,  and  that,  too, 
while  the  corporal  was  wearing  his  uniform 
as   an   officer   in   Her  Majesty's  service. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  the  active 
interference  of  our  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Florence,  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  matter  has 
been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the  Tus- 
can Government  has  placed  the  chief  officer 
of  the  gendarmerie  at  Leghorn  in  prison 
for  eight  days  as  an  atonement  for  the 
outrage  which  he  committed  on  this  sub- 
ject of  Her  Majesty. 


THE  RURAL  POLICE  IN  ENGLANI>— 
VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  CORPS. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  mov- 
ed an  Address  for  Returns,  showing  the 
Number  and  Charge  of  the  Police  in  Ireland, 
and  also  the  Number  and  Charge  of  the 
Rural  or  Municipal  Police  in  each  County 
and  Borough  in  England  and  Scotland  (in 
each  case  the  amount  of  such  charge  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Public  Revenue  to  be 
specified),  and  said,  that  his  object  was  to 
point  out  the  incongruity  which  prevailed 
in  the  systems  now  in  force  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  rural  police  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  great  measure  of  national 
military  defence  which  was  then  of  neces- 
sity under  the  consideration  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby).     In 
Ireland  the  police  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  expense  of  it  was 
borne  by  the  Government,  except  when  a 
special  force  was  sent  into  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict, or  when  a  permanently  increased  force 
was  required  for  the  protection  of  a  parti- 
cular district.     In  this  country  there  was 
no  uniform  system  of  rural  police.     In  the 
year  1839  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  left  it  altogether  to  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates  in  quarter- sessions  assem- 
bled to  establish  or  not  in  their  county  such 
a  force  as  they  might  think  necessary,  and 
to  fix  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
to  be  carried.     It  was  intended  that  there 
should  be    a  certain  proportion  between 
the  number  of  police  and  the  amount  of 
population   in   each  county.     Under  that 
Act  he  believed  that  about  half  the  counties 
of  England  had  adopted  a  police  force;  but 
this  force  was  by  no  means  of  equal  amount 
in  different  counties,  nor  had  the  variation 
of  its  amount  in  different  counties  any  re- 
ference to  the  exigency  of  the  case.     That 
depended    on   the  wise  liberality,  or  the 
shortsighted    economy,    of    the    different 
bodies  of  magistracy  in  quarter-sessions. 
The  expense  of  the  force  upon  the  rate- 
payers   was  felt  in  some  instances  as  a 
hardship.     In  the  county  with  which  he 
I  was  connected,   the   expense   of  the  po- 
I  lice  was  equal   to    half  the  amount    of 
the  whole  county  rates;  and  it  Was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  had  persuaded  the- 
magistracy  some  years  ago  to  continue  the 
force  on  the  same  footing  as  before*  and 
which    was    absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.     It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that   if  the   police  force  were  uni- 
formly distributed  all  throughout  th«  coun- 
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trj,  their  utility  and  efficiency  as  a  police 
force  would  be  niach  greater  than  it  was 
at  that  moment;  for  in  those  counties  where 
there  was  no  rural  police,  crime  was  gene- 
rated, and  subsequently  diffused  itself  over 
the  adjacent  counties.     lie  suggested  to 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  the  propriety  of 
introducing  a  compulsory  measure  to  es- 
tablish an  uniformity  of  police  for  England 
as  well  as  for  Ireland.     He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  should  be  the  same  num- 
bers, but  only  that  there  should  be  an  uni- 
formity of  system,  and  that  the  same  mea- 
sure of  justice  should  be  dealt  out  to  the 
ratepayers  in  England  as  was  dealt  out  to 
those  of  Ireland,  and  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  expense  in  England  should   be  de- 
frayed, as  it  was  in  Ireland,  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    At  present  the  only  case  in  Eng- 
land in  which  the  Government  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  ratepayers  was  in  the  metropolis, 
where  nearly    100,000/.    a  year   was  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  on  the  police  ; 
but  he  could  not  see  why  the  metropolis 
had  a  larger  claim  on  the  liberality  of  the 
Government    than    the    country  districts. 
The  point,  however,  to  which  he  wished  to 
call   the  particular  attention  of  his  noble 
Friend   was    the    connexion  between  the 
rural  police  and  the  measure  for  the  na- 
tional  defence  of  the  country.      It  must 
occur  to  his  noble  Friend,  when  he  came 
to  consider  the  course  necessary  to  protect 
the  country  in  the  field  against  an  inva- 
dinsf  force,  that  the  very  moment  in  which 
an  invading  enemy  set  foot  on  our  shores, 
the  operation  of  the  law  would  be  practi- 
cally suspended  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.     Everywhere  crime  would 
break  loose,  and  property  would  be  in  dan- 
ger; and  one  great  reason  why  he  wished 
for  the  establishment  of  an  uniform  system 
of  police  throughout  the  country  was  in 
order  that  there  might  be  an  uniformity  of 
protection  when  those  who  would  have  to 
defend  us  from  the  enemy  were  withdrawn. 
He  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  his  noble 
Friend  ought  to  revise  the  Act  for  calling 
out  special  constables,  for,  as  the  Act  now 
stood,  though  such  a  force  might  be  good 
for  an  unexpected  emergency,  it  was  not 
qualified  to  give  permanent  protection  to 
the  country  when  an  enemy  was  within  it. 
He  therefore  wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend 
whether  he  intended  to  adhere  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  late  Government  not  to  give 
any    aid   to   volunteer  rifle  corps?       He 
.should  hear  with   great  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  had  come  to 
such  decision.     The  decision  of  the 
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late  Goremment  had  thrown  a  damp  over 
the  exertions  of  iDdividaals,  and  had  ebeek- 
ed  the  formation  of  those  corps.  It  was 
evident  that  in  case  of  invasion  thej  wonld 
be  of  great  value.  The  parties  forming 
them  would  not  be  of  the  same  age  and 
condition  as  the  persons  forming  the  militia 
to  be  established  by  law,  but  would  be  of 
a  higher  condition  and  a  more  advanced 
age.  In  peace,  such  a  force  wonld  arm 
property  with  protection;  and  in  time  of 
war,  with  discipline  and  good  annsy  it 
would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  regular 
Army  by  hanging  on  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  an  invading  enemy.  With  assistance 
from  the  Government,  various  things  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  of  volunteer  corps 
would  be  furnished  to  them,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  without;  as, 
for  instance,  an  uniformity  in  the  cidibre 
of  the  arms  they  used.  In  his  opinion^ 
without  such  uniformity  of  calibre*  sneh 
corps  could  not  serve  efficiently,  even  for 
a  week.  The  noble  Earl  then  formally 
moved  for  a  return,  showing  the  number 
and  the  charge  of  the  rural  or  municipal 
police  in  each  county,  county  of  a  city,  and 
borough  in  England  and  Scotland;  and 
also,  for  a  return  showing  the  number  and 
charge  of  the  police  in  Ireland  ;  stating  in 
each  case  the  amount  of  such  charge  de- 
frayed out  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  returns.  He 
was  sure  that  his  noble  Friend  would  not 
be  surprised  at  his  declining  to  enter  at 
present  into  the  differences  existing  in  the 
systems  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Ireland  respectively,  or  into  the  reasons 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  either 
the  one  or  the  other  course.  With  regard 
to  the  Irish  police  force,  his  noble  Friend 
was  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  police  force  was  paid 
by  the  Government.  Some  years  ago,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  for  establishing  that 
force,  one-half  the  cost  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  counties.  Since  then,  another 
Act  had  been  passed,  whereby  the  whole 
cost  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  that  the  irregularity  and  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  rural  police  in  this 
country,  and  the  different  principle  and 
proportion  by  which  it  was  distributed  in 
the  different  districts,  was  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  attention;  and  he  also  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  the  expense  of 
it  being  paid  out  of  the  county  rates  pros- 
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sed  heavily  on  one  description  of  property: 
and  possibly  it  would  be  right  that  the  ex- 
pense of  that  force  should  be  borne  by  the 
Consolidated  Fund, for  it  protected  personal 
property  and  persons  as  well  as  real  pro> 
perty,  but  being  defrayed  hy  the  county 
rates  fell  exclusively  on  the  latter  class  of 
property.  The  transfer  of  that  expense, 
however,  was  a  question  involving  a  large 
national  expenditure,  and  he  could  not 
hastily  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  He  did 
not  see  the  connexion  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  drawn  between  a  rural  police 
and  the  force  which  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country  in  case 
of  invasion.  He  knew  that  he  should 
not  satisfy  his  noble  Friend  when  he 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision 
of  the  late  Government  not  to  give  aid 
to  volunteer  rifle  corps  was  a  sound  and 
reasonable  decision.  He  was  prepared  to 
adhere  to  the  same  view,  and  should  cer- 
tainly not  give  aid  to  such  corps  at  present. 
He  would  not  enter  now  into  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  which  would 
he  shortly  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  organisation  of  the  militia.  He  hoped 
that  when  his  noble  Friend  saw  that  Bill  he 
would  find  it  to  be  less  objectionable  than 
he  anticipated.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  in  one  respect,  that  where  volunteer 
corps  were  established  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Government,  it  was  important  to  have 
an  uniformity  of  calibre  in  their  arms;  and 
it  was  a  condition  imposed  by  the  late 
Government,  that,  though  they  furnished 
their  arms  at  their  own  expense,  they 
should  be  of  the  calibre  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Ordnance;  for  it  was  impor- 
tant that  all  the  arms  of  such  a  force 
should  be  of  a  calibre  suitable  for  the 
supply  of  Government  ammunition.  His 
noble  Friend  would  now  be  aware  that  the 
Gk»vernment  was  not  prepared  to  give  aid 
to  the  formation  of  volunteer  rifle  corps; 
but  he  hoped  that  the  absence  of  such  aid 
would  not  damp  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  spoken,  and 
which  no  man  could  appreciate  more  highly 
than  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  there  was  one  thing  which  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  do,  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  uniformity.  Even  if 
the  Government  would  not  furnish  these 
corps  with  arms,  it  ought  to  contract  for  a 
supply  of  such  arms  by  means  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  and  should  insist 
that   all    volunteer   corps   should  furnish 


themselves  with  arms  from  the  Govern- 
ment stores.  They  would  thus  obtain 
their  arms  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain  them,  and  with  this  ad- 
vantage into  the  bargain,  that  they  would 
all  be  of  uniform  calibre. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  that 
was  a  matter  at  present  under  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Address  agreed  to, 

CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  after 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Visiting  Magistrates  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  pray- 
ing for  an  alteration  of  the  law  respeciing 
Criminal  Lunatics,  proceeded  to  move — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  into  Her  consideration  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  State  Asylum  for 
the  care  and  custody  of  those  who  are  denomi- 
nated '  Criminal  Lunatics ;' " 

and  said,  that  the  subject  which  he  was 
obout  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  their 
Lordships,  though  neyer  propounded  be- 
fore in  a  specific  form,  could  not  be  norel 
to  them  as  magistrates  and  curators  of 
provincial  affairs.  The  care  and  custody 
of  criminal  lunatics  had  acquired  of  late  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  great 
care  bestowed  of  late  on  both  our  public 
and  private  asylums  had  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  custody  of  these  crim- 
inal lunatics  had  been  a  great  bar  to  the 
improvement  of  those  institutions.  The 
grievance  had  at  last  become  intolerable — 
complaints  bad  arrived  to  him  from  all 
quarters — and  he  had  been  requested  to 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  must,  however,  exonerate  in 
the  first  place  the  magistrates;  for  they 
had  protested  over  and  over  again  against 
the  evil.  He  must  also  exonerate  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy :  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  had  reported  in  1849,  in  1850, 
and  in  1851,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
annoyances,  perils,  and  injurious  effects  of 
the  actual  system;  and  they  proposed  re- 
medies for  the'  evil.  They  had  also  re- 
ported at  various  times  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  had  prayed  relief,  setting  forth 
such  circumstances  as  these — that  there 
was  one  criminal  lunatic  who  had  escaped 
from  Gateshead  Fell  four  times  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  there  was  another  who 
had  escaped  from  Hoxton  six  times  within 
very  nearly  the  same  period;  bnt  all  to  no 
purpose.  All  these  parties  had  done  their 
duty;  it  was  the  Government  and  the  Go- 
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yernment  alone,  which  had  steadily  refused 
the  necessary  assistance.  The  term  "  cri- 
minal lunatic,"  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
something  of  a  contradiction;  nevertheless  ' 
it  was  the  ordinary  and  received  term,  and  j 
the  only  one,  therefore,  he  could  use  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  was  a  term  which  | 
embraced  every  class  and  description  of 
person  and  crime,  from  the  most  miserable 
idiot  that  had  perpetrated  some  act  of  vio-  - 
lence,  to  cases  of  persons  in  a  condition 
approaching  to  reason,  if  not,  as  in  in- 
stances of  simulated  insanity,  actually  in 
possession  of  it.  Now,  these  unhappy 
persons,  who  were  termed  "  criminal  luna- 
tics," might  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  persons  having 
become  actually  lunatic  at  the  time  fixed 
for  their  trial,  in  which  case  their  trials 
were  deferred.  The  second  class  consisted 
of  persons  who,  being  sane  at  the  time 
of  trial,  were  found  (by  special  verdicts) 
to  have  been  actually  lunatic  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  offence.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  persons  who  had  become  lu-  . 
natic  after  sentence;  and  the  fourth  class  of 
persons  who  were  confined  under  summary 
conviction,  vagrants,  or  parties  committed 
for  want  of  sureties,  who  had  become  in-  | 
sane.  Now,  the  statutes  by  which  these 
criminal  lunatics  were  confined  were  three, 
the  39  <fc  40  of  Geo,  III.,  chap.  94;  the  ' 
1  <S:^  2  of  the  Queen,  chap.  14;  and  the  3 
^  4  of  the  Queen,  chap.  54.  Under  the 
various  sections  of  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment provision  was  made  for  every  in- 
dictable offence  which  could  be  committed 
by  those  unhappy  persons.  Those  persons, 
as  he  had  stated,  might  be  included  in 
four  classes :  the  first  consisting  of  those 
who  were  tried  and  acquitted  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanours  at  the  time  of  trial  on 
the  ground  of  insanity;  the  second  con- 
sisting of  those  found  insane  on  arraign- 
ment or  trial,  or  on  being  brought  up  to 
be  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution;  the 
third  consisting  of  those  convicted,  and 
who  had  become  insane  while  in  prison, 
under  sentence  of  death,  transportation, 
or  imprisonment;  and  the  fourth,  of  those 
who  had  been  committed  and  become  in- 
sane before  trial,  and  had  not  been  brought 
before  the  court.  In  addition  to  the  four 
classes  whom  he  had  described  as  "  cri- 
minal lunatics,"  there  was  yet  another 
class  of  lunatics,  who  under  the  3  &  4  of 
the  Queen,  were  treated  as  criminals. 
They  were  persons  who  were  afilicted  with 
some  derangement  of  mind,  and  who,  un- 
less restrained,   were   in  danger  of  com- 
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mitting  offences.  Formerly  these  penons 
were  very  hardly  dealt  with,  and  any  one 
magistrate  might  commit  them  to  gaol  or 
other  place  of  safe  custody  under  the  39 
k  40  Geo.  III.  But  by  the  Act  of  the 
Queen  to  which  he  referred,  their  condition 
had  been  somewhat  alleviated,  inasnaiieh 
as  it  required  that  two  justices  of  the 
peace  should  commit  the  parties,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  sent  to  a  gaol,  bnt  to 
an  asylum  or  licensed  madhouse.  There 
were  not  many  cases  of  that  sort,  he  be- 
lieved; but  in  considering  the  law  which 
governed  the  Kingdom  their  Lordships 
must  bear  in  mind  that  none  of  these  par- 
ties, except  those  who  had  been  committed 
by  justices  of  the  peace,  could  be  again 
discharged,  unless  by  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  number  of  these  criminal 
lunatics,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  their  con- 
dition. The  total  number  of  criminal  lu- 
natics, so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain them,  was,  in  England  and  Wales 
439,  of  whom  360  were  males  and  79  fe- 
males. But  when  he  came  to  examine  the 
offences  for  which  these  persons  were  de- 
tained, he  found  that  the  heavier  and  more 
fearful  crimes  against  society  very  greatly 
predominated.  For  offences  against  life— • 
and  under  that  term  were  included,  not 
simply  assaults,  but  every  injury  directed 
against  life,  shooting,  cutting,  and  maim- 
ing— there  were  kept  in  detention  I38t 
of  whom  104  were  males  and  34  females. 
For  offences  against  property  and  person, 
inclusive  of  all  violences  short  of  attempts 
to  murder,  but  many  of  them  of  the 
grossest  nature,  188;  163  males,  25  fe- 
males; for  misdemeanour,  40  ;  35  males, 
5  females;  committed  for  want  of  sure- 
ties, and  become  afterwards  insane,  43; 
summarily  convicted  for  minor  offences, 
and  become  insane,  30.  These  parties 
were  distributed  in  various  asylums,  and 
were  maintained  by  Government  or  at  the 
expense  ,of  their  localities;  in  Bethlehem 
there  were,  103;  in  the  asylum  at  Fisher- 
ton,  near  Salisbury,  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  59 ;  the  remainder  were  in 
various  asylums,  and  their  treatment  and 
condition  were  the  same  as  that  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  associated.  That 
the  House  might  judge  of  the  evil  effect 
produced  by  these  criminal  lunatics  among 
the  other  inmates  of  the  asylums  in  which 
they  were  confined,  let  them  look  at  the 
usual  habits  of  these  lunatics.  Let  their 
Lordships  consider  who  they  were,  what 
their  former  habits  had  been,  and  whence 
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they  came;  the  long  course  of  violence  and 
profligacy  they  had  pursued,  and  that  the 
lunacy  under  which  they  laboured  was  very 
often  the  consequence  of  their  own  ex- 
cesses. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
many  of  the  ordinary  patients  in  the  asy- 
lums into  which  these  persons  were  intro- 
duced, were  simple,  pure-minded,  sensitive 
persons.  **  Many  of  them,"  said  the  re- 
port from  Lancaster,  *'  were  timid,  des- 
ponding, and  ignorant,  and  imagine  the 
asylum  to  be  a  prison,  and  that  they  are 
sent  there  for  punishment.  Their  associa- 
tion with  criminal  lunatics  confirms  the 
impression,  and  so  retards  their  recovery. " 
In  order  that  their  Lordships  might  form 
some  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  cri- 
minal lunatics,  he  would  read  to  them  some 
special  cases  derived  from  the  following 
lunatic  asylums: — 

"  County  of  Lancaster — J.  B.,  Larceny;  During 
impritonment  murdered  a  fellow-prisoner. 

"  Ditto— R.  B.,  Assault ;  Attempt  to  shoot  a 
clergyman. 

**  Leicester — ^W.  T.,  Murder ;  Expelled  from  mi- 
litia for  irregularities  and  vicious  life  ;  murdered 
his  wife.    Now  sane. 

'*  Ditto — T.  J.,  Assault ;  Stabbed  a  man  ;  re- 
cently violently  assaulted  his  attendant ;  treacher- 
ous, malignant,  and  revengeful ;  most  mischievous 
uid  painAil  to  other  patients. 

"  Ditto — H.B.,Larceny  ;  Most  violent,  revenge- 
fol,  treacherous,  and  malignant ;  has  repeatedly 
injured  patients  and  attendants. 

"  Ditto— J.  D.,  Assault;  Several  times  released 
and  reconmiitted,  occasionally  very  violent. 

"  Ditto — H.  C,  Stabbing ;  When  excited,  vio- 
lent and  highly  dangerous. 

"  Ditto — M.  A.,  Larceny ;  Highly  dangerous  to 
herself  and  others. 

"  Ditto — D.  T.,  Want  of  sureties  ;  Occasionally 
very  violent. 

**  Ditto — E.  S.,  Larceny  ;  Suspected  of  simula- 
tion ;  had  been  formerly  a  patient ;  now  perfectly 
rational. 

"  Ditto — ^W.  C,  Assault ;  Formerly  a  soldier ; 
violent  and  dangerous. 

"  Nottingham — T.  B.,  Maliciously  stabbing  ; 
Stabbed  his  brother ;  dangerous ;  has  attacked 
the  gardener  with  a  spade. 

"  Ditto — Irishman,  Rogue  and  Vagabond  ;  Dan- 
gerous, particularly  to  Patients. 

"  Bethnal  House — S.  W.,  Want  of  sureties ; 
Conmiitted  for  two  years  for  setting  fire  to  his 
house." 

Now,  among  these  were  two  cases  in  which 
the  parties  had  been  committed  for  want  of 
sureties;  but  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  there- 
from that  their  criminality  was  small.  Now, 
the  case  being  such  as  he  had  described, 
their  Lordships  would  not  be  surprised  at 
the  strong  language  used  by  the  medical 
superintendents  of  asylums  and  other  per- 
sons experienced  in  the  management  of  lu- 
natics, against  the  detention  of  these  cri- 


minal lunatics  with  the  other  patients  in 
these  institutions.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  the  principal  reasons  assigned  by  the 
superintendents  of  asylums,  almost  without 
exception,  for  the  non-association  of  cri- 
minal lunatics  with  ordinary  lunatic  pa- 
tients.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

*'  It  is  uigust  to  ordinary  patients  to  associate 
them  with  persons  branded  with  crime.  The  lu- 
natic is  generally  very  sensitive,  and  both  he  and 
his  friends  feel  aggrieved  and  degraded  by  the  as- 
sociation. The  moral  effect  is  bad.  The  conduct 
of  criminal  patients  is  frequently  very  violent; 
their  habits  and  language,  the  result  of  previous 
habits,  are  frequently  offensive,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  other  patients  injurious  and  pernicious. 
By  the  fact  of  stricter  custody  being  required, 
and  greater  responsibility  felt  for  criminal  pa- 
tients, the  general  classification  of  patients  in  an 
asylum  is  interrupted,  and  the  improved  discipline 
and  proper  treatment  of  other  patients  interfered 
with ;  the  expense  is  also  increased  for  safe  keep- 
ing. The  common  delusion  that  an  asylum  is  a 
prison  is  strengthened  by  lunatic  patients  being 
compelled  to  associate  with  persons  who  have  been 
in  prison :  and,  in  fact,  higher  walls  than  those 
ordinarily  in  use  have  been  considered  necessary 
(and  in  one  case  erected)  for  the  security  of  cri- 
minal lunatics  associated  with  other  patients. 
The  association  is  injurious  even  to  the  criminal 
patients.  It  exposes  them  to  taunts  from  the 
other  patients,  and  the  stricter  confinement  im- 
posed on  themselves  irritates  them.  They  are 
irritated  also  when  other  patients  are  liberated, 
and  they  left  in  confinement.  When  criminal  pa- 
tients are  confided  in  (in  the  same  way  as  other 
patients),  it  is  generally  found  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  trust ;  that  they  try  to  escape  and  in- 
duce others  to  do  so,  and  that  insubordination 
and  dissatis&ction  are  generally  produced  by  their 
influence.  The  criminal  patients  concentrate  at- 
tention on  themselves,  and  attract  an  undue 
share  of  care  and  supervision  from  the  attendants. 
Gases  of  simulated  insanity  are  (supposed  to  be) 
not  unfrequent  with  patients  receivedfas  criminal 
lunatics.  In  those  cases  the  patients  are  mostly 
patients  of  the  worst  character.  They  create  dis- 
content among  the  other  patients,  and  oppress 
those  who  are  weaker  than  themselves,  and  they 
generally  try  to  escape.  Patients  of  the  criminid 
class,  even  when  unsound  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offence,  possess  criminal  propensities, 
and  in  some  cases  their  insanity  has  been  caused 
by  vicious  habits." 

The  most  efficient  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  would,  in  his  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury's) opinion,  be  the  establishment  of  a 
State  asylum  for  the  separate  care  and  cu8« 
tody  of  those  who  were  termed  criminal 
lunatics;  and  for  this  he  had  the  approba- 
tion of  almost  all  the  medical  superinten- 
dents and  persons  most  conversant  with 
lunacy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  had  also  in  its  favour  the  high  testi- 
mony of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now 
seated  on  the  woolsack,  and  which  was  de- 
livered by  him  at  the  time  he  filled  the 
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office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  said — '*  Solid  objections  exist 
to  criminal  lunatics  being  received  into  dis- 
trict asylums,  which  were  never  intended 
for  prisons.  The  advantage  of  bringing 
all  the  criminal  lunatics  together  under  the 
eye  of  the  governor  is  obvious.*'  The 
opinion  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  then 
pronounced  had  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  admirable  experience  which  had  been 
obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  luna- 
tic asvluni  at  Dundrum,  in  Ireland,  had 
been  conducted,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  had  resulted  from  the  system  there. 
Many  questions  would  arise  when  such  a 
measure  was  propounded  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bill,  which  it  was  not  necessary  he  should 
now  discuss.  He  was  prepared  to  propose 
Buoh  a  measure  himself,  if  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  preclude 
him  from  doing  so.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  advocating  the  principle. 
In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  to  in- 
quire at  whose  expense  the  lunatics  were 
to  be  maintained,  whether  by  the  State  or 
from  local  resources;  and,  secondly,  what 
discretionary  powers  should  be  given  as  to 
the  parties  who  should  be  liberated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  thirdly,  what 
effect  was  to  be  given  to  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity which  both  Judges  and  juries  now 
had  evidently  a  tendency  to  allow, '  but 
which  must  be  qualified  by  some  such  ex- 
perimental statement  as  the  following  : — 

"  Parties  have  seen  that  men  who  have  be- 
come homicides,  it  may  bo  in  an  insane  paroxysm, 
are  comfortably  housed,  well  clothed,  and  fed  for 
life.  May  we  not  fear  that,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
the  dread  of  punishment,  which  might  deter  them 
from  violence,  has  been  lessened  by  the  experience 
we  have  taught  them,  and  that,  by  our  associa- 
tion of  criminal  lunatics  with  the  unfortunate  in- 
sane, we  are  breaking  down  a  barrier  which,  to  a 
large  extent,  avails  to  protect  society  from  vio- 
lence and  wrong  at  the  hands  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  know  full  well  that  they  have  the  plea 
of  previous  insanity  ready  to  save  them  from  the 
punishment  of  the  outraged  law  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  how  far,  and  when,  the 
plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed  ;  his 
purpose  was  to  show  that  the  presence 
of  those  persons  in  asylums  was  subver- 
sive of  all  comfort  and  discipline.  They 
sowed  discontent,  formed  confederacies, 
and  led  disturbances.  Madmen  could  not 
combine  (that  was  the  security  of  an  asy- 
lum), but  those  men  (criminal  lunatics) 
gave  head  to,  and  power  of  uniting,  which 
the  others  (the  real  lunatics)  did  not  pos- 
sess. As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the 
attention  of  Parliament  being  directed  to 
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this  class  of  snfferiag  bamanity;  he  niiffbt' 
state  that  he  knew  of  a  ease  in  which  a 
human  being  had  been  confined  bj  his  r^ 
lation  in  a  dark  cell  for  ten  years,  chained, 
and  in  a  state  of  nudity.  This  was  in 
Devonshire.  A  eorrespondenoe  between 
the  local  committee  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy  led  to  a  prosecution,  and  the 
offending  party  was  tried  and  convicted. 
Since  the  lunatic  had  been  in  the  asylum, 
a  period  of  more  than  nine  months,  be  had 
been  uniformly  quiet  and  well-condncted. 
But  (said  the  noble  Earl)  there  is  no  argu- 
ment of  greater  weight  that  I  can  adduce 
than  the  assertion  that  the  presence  of 
these  peculiarly  afflicted  persons  nullifies, 
or  at  least  impedes,  the  operation  of  the 
non-restraint  system.  This  system — the 
great  and  blessed  glory  of  modem  science, 
— having  taken  its  rise  in  France — Ok^  »■ 
sic  omnia  ! — and  introduced  here  bj  the 
Society  of  Friends,  has  become  the  espe*; 
cial  pursuit  of  professors  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
By  the  blessing  of  God  it  has  achieved 
miracles.  I  have,  perhaps,  a  right  to 
say  so,  having  officiated  now  as  a  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy  for  more  than  twentj 
years,  and  having  passed,  as  inspector, 
from  the  very  depths  of  misery  and  ne- 
glect, to  the  present  height  of  comfort 
and  ease.  The  filthy  and  formidable 
prison  is  converted  into  the  cleanly  and 
cheerful  abode ;  the  damp  and  gloomy 
courtyard  is  exchanged  for  healthy  exer- 
cise and  labour  in  the  field  and  garden. 
Visit  the  largest  asylum,  and  you  will  no 
longer  hear  those  frightful  yells  that  at 
first  terrified,  and  always  depressed  the 
boldest  hearts.  Mechanical  restraint  is 
almost  unknown;  houses,  where  manj 
were  chained '  during  the  day,  and  bun* 
dreds,  I  will  assert,  during  the  night,  have 
hardly  a  strait  waistcoat  or  a  manacle  in 
the  whole  establishment;  and,  instead  of 
the  keeper,  with  his  whip  and  his  bunch 
of  leglocks,  you  may  see  the  clergyman  or 
the  schoolmaster  engaged  in  their  soothing 
and  effective  occupations.  Add  to  this, 
my  Lords,  the  kindred  subject — ^the  educa- 
tion of  idiots,  now  undertaken  in  these 
asylums,  and  you  will  see  and  sympathise 
with  the  alarm  of  those  who  tremble  lest 
anything  should' mar  so  wholesome  a  work; 
for  it  is  thus  '*  we  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments*' of  the  human  mind,  '*  so  that  no- 
thing be  lost;"  and,  viewing  that  which 
appears  to  us  as  the  wreck  of  an  immortal 
intellect — "  majestic,  though  in  ruin,"  we 
endeavour  to  do  what  we  should  ourselres 
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require  were  it  the  will  of  Almighty  God 
to  afflict  us  with  a  like  calamitj.  These 
are  the  reasons,  my  Lords,  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  come  forward  on  the  present 
occasion;  and  I  shall,  I  trust,  he  forgiven 
for  having  submitted  the  whole  subject  to 
your  deliberate  and  humane  consideration. 
The  noble  Barl  then  moved — 

'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
eioasly  pleased  to  take  into  Her  consideration  the 
expediency  of  eitablishing  a  State  Asylum  for  the 
eare  and  custody  of  those  who  are  denominated 
*  Criminal  Lunatics.' " 

Lord  BERNERS  corroborated  the  state- 
ment made  by  toe  noble  Earl,  and  made  a 
few  observations  which  were  very  indis- 
tictly  heard. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  he  was 
(rare  that  his  noble  Friend  who  had  intro- 
duced the  subject  with  as  much  ability  as 
good  feeling,  had  no  necessity  for  making 
any  apology  to  their  Lordships  for  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  a  matter  which  was 
one  of  deep  and  great  importance,  and  one 
which  the  noble  Earl  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  bring  under  their  notice.  The  noble 
Earl  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  devoted 
his  unremitting  and  humane  attention  to 
this  subject,  as  he  had  also  directed  his  at- 
tention to  almost  every  other  form  of  human 
misery  and  suffering,  even  of  the  most  re- 

Imisive  character,  and  had  with  the  most 
audable  of  Christian  motives  given  up  his 
time,  talents,  and  means  to  the  alleviation 
of  these  distresses  and  misery.  He  trust- 
ed that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  their 
Lordships  could  be  supposed  to  undervalue 
the  immense  improvements  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  altered  system  adopted 
Id  the  treatment  of  lunatics  generally.  Uc 
'believed  that,  within  the  last  few  vears,  no 
^greater  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
uny  branch  of  science,  at  least  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  humanity,  than  that  which  dealt 
with  the  case  of  persons  afflicted  with  men- 
tal disease.  He  was  of  opinion,  moreover, 
that,  as  science  had  advanced,  not  only  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  so  unhappily  afflict- 
ed had  been  most  materially  diminished, 
but  that  there  had  also  been  great  and  es- 
sential advantages  gained  in  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  patients  cured.  He  felt 
certain,  therefore,  that  neither  upon  his 
part  nor  upon  that  of  their  Lordships  could 
there  be  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  that  most  humane 
and  beneficial  alteration  which  had  been 
ttiade  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics.     He 


confessed,  however,  that  he  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  exactly  to  trace  the  connectioii 
which  his  noble  Friend  appeared  to  find 
between  the  existence  of  that  treatment  so 
generally  adopted  in  all  well-managed  lu- 
natic asylums  in  this  country,  with  the  pe- 
culiar Motion  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships.  His  noble  Friend  had  advert- 
ed, but  very  briefly,  to  that  which  was,  in- 
deed, an  anomaly  in  expression,  and  al- 
most a  contradiction  in  terms — the  familiar 
expression  "  criminal  lunatics."  The  word 
*•  criminal"  implied  a  knowledge  of  guilt, 
and  the  word  '*  lunatic"  the  absence  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil;  and  it  was  certainly 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  a  man 
could  at  the  same  time  be  a  '*  criminal,'* 
that  was,  responsible  for  his  actions,  and 
also  a  "lunatic,"  that  was,  a  man  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions,  and  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  He 
confessed,  therefore,  that  he  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  line  which  the  noble 
Earl  seemed  disposed  to  draw  between 
•*  criminal  lunatics"  and  **  lunatics"  of  a 
different  description.  If  the  noble  Earl 
were  to  carry  into  effect  his  principle,  he 
would  find  it  necessary  to  extend  it  much 
further,  and  apply  the  same  principle  which 
he  sought  to  apply  to  the  criminal  lunatic, 
to  all  who  were  violent  or  dangerous  luna- 
tics. For  the  only  difference  between  them 
was  this,  that  one  of  them  was  in  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  had  actually  commit- 
ted that  act  which,  in  a  sane  condition  of 
mind,  would  render  him  liable  to  punish- 
ment; while  the  other  was  in  the  same 
condition  of  mind,  but  had  not  as  yet  com- 
mitted that  which  at  the  same  time  would 
render  him  subject  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. He  was  far  from  saying  that  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  criminal  luna- 
tics— to  adopt  the  familiar  expression — was 
in  a  satisfactory  position.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the 
law  had  been  framed  with  respect  to  the 
two  classes  of  criminal  lunatics.  The  39  & 
40  Geo,  in.  applied  to  persons  who  had 
actually  been  found  not  guilty  of  the  offence 
with  which  they  had  been  charged,  upon  the 
ground  of  insanity,  comprising  not  only 
felonious  offences,  but  also  misdemeanours, 
which  were  similarly  dealt  with  under 
the  3  &  4  Victy  which  also  dealt  with 
those  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial; 
but  who,  upon  investigation,  and  after 
committal,  had  been  found  to  be  lunatic, 
and  were  not  consequently  brought  to  trial 
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or  sent  before  a  jury,  and  were,  by  tbe 
autbority  of  two  magistrates  and  two 
medical  officers,  transferred  to  a  county  or 
district  lunatic  asylum.  He  confessed, 
tbat  witb  respect  to  these  two  classes  of 
persons,  he  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
distinction  which  prevailed  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  treated.  There  was,  he 
believed,  in  England  at  this  moment  be- 
tween 450  and  470  of  all  descriptions  of 
criminal  lunatics;  of  which  numoer  about 
100  were  maintained  in  the  two  wings  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  were  specially 
built  for  the  reception  of  criminal  lunatics, 
and  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
that  they  were  maintained.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  believed  that  of  all  those  guilty  of 
offences,  and  who  were  acquitted  upon  the 
ground  of  insanity,  the  practice  had  been 
to  transfer  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  the  most 
violent  and  most  dangerous  characters. 
The  consequence  had  been,  that  there  had 
been  assigned  a  separate  asylum  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  where  the 
patients  or  prisoners,  just  as  the  noble 
Lord  chose  to  call  them,  were  maintained 
and  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  the  asylum  itself  was  a 
private  one.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
bethlehem  Asylum  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  lunatics  per  head  per  annum 
was  34^.,  and  in  that  at  Fisherton,  near 
Salisbury,  it  was  30^.  per  head  per 
annum.  There  remained  somewhere  be- 
tween 250  and  300  other  lunatics  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  and  of 
precisely  the  same  class,  but  who  were 
distributed  through  the  different  asylums 
and  prisons  of  the  kingdom;  and  because 
they  were  so  distributed,  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  fell,  not  upon  the  public 
at  large,  but  upon  the  different  parishes  or 
unions  from  which  the  lunatics  came. 
Clearly  there  could  be  no  ground  for  that 
distinction;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  custody  of  criminal  lunatics  was  not  a 
charge  which  ought  to  be  thrown  on  the 
county,  but  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  country  at  large,  seeing  the 
object  was  one  of  national  importance,  in 
which  all  classes  and  all  denominations 
without  exception  were  concerned,  inas- 
much as  all  might  be  alike  subject  to  the 
same  unhappy  casualty.  He  did  not, 
therefore^  say  that  the  existing  law  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  some  amendment. 
He  repeated,  that  he  thought  the  expense 
of  maintainiog  criminal  lunatics  was  one 
which  ought  to  fall  on  the  public  funds. 
Bui  then  the  House  must  also  take  into 
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consideration  how  difficult  it  was  to  stop 
there,  and  to  draw  a  line  of  distinctioii 
between  criminal  lunatics  and  dangeroos 
lunatics.     In  fact,  there  was  no  other  £b- 
tinction  between  them  except  that  the  one 
had   actually  committed  an  offence,  and 
the  other  might  commit  one;  consequently 
they  stood  in  precisely  the  same  position. 
The  case  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
alluded,  where  a  person  was  confined  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  was  probably  that 
of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  of  a  person  who 
had  exhibited  dangerous  propensities,  and 
who,  perhaps,  had  been  in  the  care  of 
persons    of   moderate   means;    for    their 
Lordships  would  know  that  in  the  minds 
of   the  common    people    an  exceedingly 
strong  disinclination  existed  against  sena- 
ing  to  a  lunatic  asylum  any  of  their  rela- 
tives who   might    become    afflicted   with 
insanity,  and  that,  rather  than  do  an  act 
which  was  so  repugnant  to  their  feelings, 
they   would  undergo  the  most    grieTons 
hardships  to  maintain  their  insane  relations 
under  their  own  eye  in  preference  to  send- 
ing them  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  thej 
had  a  notion — though  a  mistaken  one— 
that  they  would  not  be  well  cared  for. 
Then  his  noble  Friend  said  the  association 
of  those  criminal  lunatics — whose  Innaoj 
might  have  been  induced  by  the  depra^ty 
of  their  previous  habits,  and  the  debauched 
lives  they  had  led — with  persons  labouring 
under  mental  though  harmless  delusions, 
was  an  injury  and  an  evil  to   both  par* 
ties,  but  particularly  to  the  harmless  pa- 
tients.    But  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  would 
ask    where    was   the   county  or    district 
lunatic  asylum  in  which  those  two  classes 
were   so   mixed  up  together?     If  there 
were  any  such  cases,  then  he  could  only 
say  that  such  a  practice  was  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  laid   Jown 
for   the  management  of  those  establish- 
ments.    He  believed  the  practice  was  not 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  crimi- 
nal lunatic  and  the  violent  lunatic,  but  to 
effect  that  which  ought  to  be  effected — 
the  separation  between  the  dangerous  In* 
natic  and  the  lunatic  who  was  not  danger- 
ous, but  was  labouring  only  under  harmless 
delusion.      Some  few  years  ago  he  had 
visited  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Lancaster, 
and  he  was   struck  with  the  exceeding 
order,  regularity,  and  admirable  manage- 
ment which  prevailed  there.      The  great 
majority  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  were 
engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  of 
tbe  house ;    some  working  in  the  ^rden^ 
others  performing  all  the  menial  offices  in 
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the  establishment,  and  all  regularly  and 
usefully  employed.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  who  could  be  so  trusted  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties,  and  those  who 
could  not;  but,  as  he  said  before,  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween criminal  aad  dangerous  lunatics. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, his  noble  Friend  said  he  moved  for 
this  Address  to  the  Queen  because  he  saw 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislating 
on  the  subject.  But  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
knew  if  he  were  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  this 
House  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
views  of  his  noble  Friend,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  a  State 
Asylum — 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
the  terms  of  his  Motion  were,  that  Her 
Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  take  into 
Her  consideration  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  Asylum. 
^  The  Earl  of  DERBY:  Well,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency — but  he  said,  unless 
they  had  fully  considered  all  the  conse- 
quences to  which  the  distinction  for  which 
his  noble  Friend  contended  would  neces- 
sarily lead,  and  all  the  expenses  to  which 
they  were  about  to  subject  the  country — 
whQe  he  quite  agreed  with  him  that  it  was 
expedient  and  desirable  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  custody  and  maintenance  of 
lunatics — a  subject  which  he  would  assure 
the  House  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government — he  thought 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  pledge  their 
Lordships  to  address  the  Crown  with  re- 
ference to  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
law,  and  that,  after  all,  not  of  a  material 
point.  The  expense  of  building  Bethlehem 
Hospital — or  rather  the  two  wings  of  that 
structure  which  are  assigned  to  the  resi- 
dence of  criminal  lunatics — must  have  been 
very  large.  The  annual  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  patients,  there  was,  he  thought, 
342.  a  head,  and  at  Fisherton  30/.  a 
head;  while  in  the  various  lunatic  asylums 
throughout  the  country,  the  average  annual 
cost  was  about  261,  a  head.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  also  to  consider  that  the  expense 
of  building  such  an  establishment  as  his 
noble  Friend  contemplated,  to  say  the  least 
would  probably  exceed  50,000/.,  and  per- 
haps would  be  nearer  100,000/.  Besides, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  did  not  see  why  in 


the  different  county  lunatic  asylums  the 
same  distinction  and  discipline  might  not 
be  effected  and  preserved  as  that  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  in  view  in  the  pro- 
posed State  Asylum.  But  his  noble  Friend 
said  the  adoption  of  that  principle  would 
necessarily  lead  to  ulterior  operations  and 
further  legislative  measures,  which  would 
require  great  consideration.  Then  he  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  said  it  would  be  better  to 
consider  what  amendments  might  be  made 
in  the  existing  law  before  their  Lordships 
pledged  themselves  to  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  simply  with  the  view  of  building  a 
State  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  criminal 
lunatics,  for  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  which  it  would  hereafter  be  neces- 
sary to  legislate.  The  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion, though  it  had  not  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  a  former  Government,  was  one 
that  should  be  taken  into  deliberate  con- 
sideration by  the  present  Government, 
though  rather  with  the  view  of  dealing 
with  the  existing  law  as  a  whole  than  any 
single  portion  of  it,  which  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  had  with  such  ability  and  good 
judgment  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House ;  and  with  that  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  lost  si^ht  of,  he  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
would  be  satisfied. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  probably  on 
the  assurance  given  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  sat  down,  that  this  subject  would 
speedily  engage  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  would  not  now  object  to  with- 
draw his  Motion.  He  (Lord  Cranworth) 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  whole  bear- 
ing of  this  question  should  be  looked  into. 
His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
stated  some  doubts,  in  which  he  (Lord 
Cranworth)  entirely  participated,  whether 
the  whole  law  with  reference  to  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  not  framed  altogether  on  an 
erroneous  principle.  It  had  been  said  in 
the  course  of  discussion,  that  it  was  too 
much  the  habit  of  the  Judges,  in  cases 
where  the  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up,  to 
cast  all  responsibility  from  themselves  on 
the  jury;  and  for  the  juries,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  yield  at  once  to  that  plea  to 
avoid  a  result  which  was  painful  to  their 
feelings.  Having,  whilst  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  Common 
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Law  Bench,  been  concerned  in  adminis- 
tering the  Criminal  Lair  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  (Lord  Cran worth)  might  be 
supposed  to  speak  with  some  prejudice  on 
this  subject;  but  he  beliefcd  his  noble 
Friend  was  wrong  in  saying  there  was  the 
least  bias  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges  on 
this  question  in  the  direction  in  which  ho 
supposed  them  to  lean.  On  the  contrary,  he 
(Lord  Cranworth)  knew  there  was  a  desire 
prevalent  among  the  Judges  to  stand  be- 
tween the  jury  and  their  inclinations  in 
cases  where  they  thought  they  saw  any  at- 
tempt to  shrink  from  responsibility.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  question  "  sane 
or  insane  "  was  not  a  question  safely  to  be 
committed  to  the  determination  of  the  jury 
which  had  to  try  whether  a  person  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged. 
He  had  known  cases  within  his  experience 
where  there  had  not  been  the  semblance  or 
the  least  ground  of  insanity,  but  in  which 
juries  had  given  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity."  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done?  Suppose  a  man  had 
committed  murder,  or  that  which  would  be 
murder  in  the  case  of  a  sane  person,  audit 
was  suspected  he  was  insane;  what  was  the 
course  to  be  pursued  ?  It  might  perhaps 
be  idle  for  him  to  hazard  at  the  present 
moment  an  opinion  as  to  what  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  he  (Lord  Cranworth)  thought  that 
the  question  as  to  the  lunacy  of  a  criminal 
when  on  trial  for  killing  another  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  amount  to  murder 
if  he  were  not  insane,  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  jury  by  whom  the  general 
charge  is  tried;  the  man  ought  to  be  found 
guilty,  and  the  question  of  insanity  should 
be  the  foundation  for  an  inquiry  by  another 
tribunal,  which  might  be  presumed  not  to 
be  acting  exactly  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  feelings  as  that  jury.  What  that 
tribunal  should  be,  or  of  whom  it  should  be 
constituted,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  con- 
sidered; but  that  it  should  not  be  fully  the 
same  jury  was  a  matter  of  which  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  privilege  which  was 
given  them  of  deciding  in  such  cases,  he 
feared,  led  them  into  the  continual  violation 
of  their  oaths,  and  to  the  escape  of  persons 
who  had  perpetrated  serious  crimes  from 
the  punishment  which  the  law  attached  to 
their  commission.  With  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  something  like  the  distinction 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  he  (Lord  Cranworth)  thought 
there  was  not  altogether  a  distinction  in 

Lord  Cranworth 


genus  between  yiolent  criminal  luoatics  and 
other  violent  lunatics,  but  he  beliered  that 
the  feeling  among  ordinary  lunatics  that 
they  were  mixed  up  wiUi  those  whon 
they  considered  criminals,  had  often  an 
injurious  tendency  on  the  inmates  of  an 
asylum  where  the  association  was  pemit- 
ted.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  objected  to  the  strict 
curacy  of  the  term  "  criminal  Innatics, 
as  emploved  by  his  noble  Friend,  and  sai_ 
he  should  like  to  know  how  many  persoas 
so  designated  were  criminals,  anil  how 
many  were  lunatics.  He  (Lord  Cranworth) 
believed  the  error  too  often  committed  was 
in  adding  the  word  "  lunatic,*'  and  not  in 
adding  the  word  "criminal." 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  briefly 
replied.  He  was  understood  to  defend  the 
use  of  the  expression  "  criminal  lunatics." 
as  signifying  a  class  of  lunatics  who  were 
not  strangers  to  crime,  but  were  distin- 
guished from  others  by  their  cunning  and 
dexterity.  He  expressed  the  gratifica- 
tion he  had  experienced  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Motion  had  been  received  bj 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  begged  to  withdraw  it. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  vnth" 
drawn. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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OUTRAGE  ON   A   BRITISH   SUBJECT  AT 

LEGHORN. 

Colonel  RAWDON  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  a  matter  of 
ssme  importance.  He  had  seen  a  letter, 
dated  from  Florence,  on  the  11th  of  this 
month,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  British 
officer,  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  had  been  cut  down  in  the  streets 
of  Leghorn  by  the  Austrian  authorities. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  received  any  information 
on  the  subject  of  this  transaction,  and,  if 
so,  whether  any  measures  had  been  taken 
to  obtain  redress  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  inoorreot 
that  a  British  officer,  in  the  uniform  of 
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the  Royal  Marines,  has  heen  cut  down,  as 
stated,  at  Leghorn.  But  information  has 
reached  the  Government  to  the  effect,  that 
A  petty  officer  of  Marines,  heing  on  shore 
on  leave  of  ahsence  from  his  ship,  has  heen 
maltreated  hy  the  Tuscan  Customs  police 
at  Leghorn;  that,  in  consequence,  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  the  Firebrand,  Cap- 
tain Codd,  communicated  with  Mr.  Scarlett, 
our  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Florence,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Tuscan  Minister  much 
correspondence  had  taken  place;  and  that 
the  result  was,  that  the  head  of  the  police, 
who,  it  appears,  was  involved  in  the  trans- 
action, has  been  imprisoned  for  eight  days. 
That  is  the  substance  of  all  the  information 
that  Her  Majesty  *&  Government  has  re- 
•ceived  upon  the  subject. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  should 
wish  to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
.the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  question 
on  a  subject  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
.  aome  respects  similar  to  the  matter  that 
has  just  been  mentioned.  It  may  be  in 
•'the  recollection  of  the  House  that  some 
time  ago  an  outrage  of  a  very  aggravated 
character — an  outrage  which  would  have 
been  unmanly  under  any  circumstances, 
but  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
atances  of  the  case,  might  be  said  to  be 
eowardly — was  committed  on  an  unarmed 
British  subject  at  Florence,  by  an  armed 
officer  of  the  Austrian  service,  who  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 
That  outrage  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  in  this  House;  and  the  noble  Lord 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  Her  Majes- 
ty*s  Government  stated  that  communica- 
tions having  reference  to  the  officer  were 
going  on  at  the  time,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  it  as  his  opinion,  that  re- 
paration was  unquestionably  due  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  Mr. 
.  Mather,  the  English  gentleman  who  had 
.been  so  shamefully  outraged.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  is  aware  whether  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment have  inflicted  any  punishment  on  the 
officer  who  so  grossly  misconducted  him- 
self, and  whether  any  kind  of  reparation 
has  heen  made  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Mather  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  As  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  has  not  given  me  notice  of  his 
intention  to  ask  me  any  question  on  this 
subject,  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot 
immediately  give  him  an  answer  upon  this 
particular  point.  But,  Sir,  although  the 
,  noble  Lord  has  not  given  notice  of  the 


question,  1  am  in  a  position  to  assure  the 
Hoftsc  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  insisted  on  the  Tuscan  Government 
giving  reparation  to  Mr.  Mather;  for  the 
Tuscan  Government,  being  an  independent 
Government,  is  not  in  an  condition  to  avail 
itself  of  the  excuse  in  the  case  of  an  out- 
rage of  this  kind,  that  it  was  committed 
by  the  Aiistrian  authorities;  and  we  have, 
therefore  insisted  upon  reparation  from  the 
Tuscan  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
correspondence  between  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  Government  of  Austria 
on  the  subject,  I  believe — though  1  could 
have  spoken  with  more  certainty  had  notice 
been  given — I  believe  I  may  say  that  it 
has  terminated,  or  is  approaching  to  a 
speedy  termination,  and  that  the  result  will 
most  probably  he  satisfactory  to  the  House. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  inquiry  into 
this  transaction  that  had  been  promised  on 
the  part  of  the  Tuscan  Government  had 
taken  place;  and  if  so,  what  had  been 
the  result  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  must  repeat  my  regret  that  due 
notice  has  not  been  given  me  of  these 
questions.  I  will,  however,  be  prepared 
to  give  all  possible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to-morrow. 

THE  CUFFE-STREET  SAVINGS  BANK, 

DUBLIN. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  rose  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee,  to  consider  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  sufferers  in  the  late  Cuffe-street 
Savings  Bank,  Dublin;  and  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  granting  them  a  compen- 
sation. He  had  had  the  honour  of  placing 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  in  a  mi- 
nority twice  in  the  same  night  on  this  sub- 
ject; but,  unlike  other  Members  who  had 
done  the  same,  he  had  not  received  Her 
Majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  Min- 
istry. A  Select  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  depositors  in  the  late  Cuffe-street  Sa- 
vings Bank  in  Dublin.  That  Committee 
sat  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1850,  they  made  a  Re- 
port favourable  to  the  claims  he  advocated. 
His  object  in  bringing  forward  his  present 
Motion  was  to  obtain  the  balance  of 
34,000^.  still  due  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
failure  of  this  bank.  When  he  accepted 
the  sum  of  30,000^.,  he  did  so  as  an  instal- 
ment, and  he  gave  notice  then  that  he 
should  press  for  the  balance.     He  did  not 
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seek  this  as  a  gift,  or  solicit  it  in  the  name 
of  charity  or  henevolence,  but  as  a  right ; 
and  he  undertook  to  prove  that  this  money 
was  due  from  the  public  Exchequer  to  the 
unfortunate  persons  whom  he  repoesented. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  30,000^.  be  voted  for  the  de- 
positors; and,  on  his  own  showing,  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  had  noti- 
fied the  insolvency  of  the  Cuffe-street  Sa- 
vings Bank  in  1838,  the  assets  would  have 
enabled  them  to  divide  16«.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  If  they  had  closed  the  bank  in 
1845,  the  Report  stated  that  there  would 
have  been  1 5s.  in  the  pound  to  be  divided. 
But  ho  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  proved  from 
the  books  of  Mr.  Higham,  the  Assistant 
Controller  of  the  National  Debt  Office, 
that  from  the  year  1833  to  1849  inclusive, 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  had  official  knowledge 
that  the  Cuffe-street  Savings  Bank  was 
insolvent,  and  that  this  knowledge  had 
been  concealed  from  the  depositors  on 
"  grounds  of  public  policy."  Being  asked 
for  the  meaning  of  this  term,  he  said,  it 
meant  that  if  they  had  closed  the  Cuffe- 
strect  Savings  Bank,  it  might  have  led  to 
a  panic,  and  that  a  run  might  have  taken 
place  upon  all  the  savings  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  total  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  depositors  in  which  amounted 
to  not  less  than  33,000,0002.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  in  the  debate  on  this  subject 
last  year,  repudiated  altogether  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  lost  by  the  depositors 
upon  the  grounds  of  charity.  He  said  if 
the  claim  were  founded  in  equity,  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  pay  it  in  full;  and  if  it 
wore  not  so,  that  none  should  be  paid.  He 
added  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  British 
empire  to  compound  for  10s.  in  the  pound 
with  a  parcel  of  paupers.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
said  he  would  willingly  vote  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  64,0001.  His  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Napier)  also 
supported  him.  The  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Commissioners  were  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  bank;  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's opinion  on  that  point  had  under- 
gone no  alteration.  The  30,0002. ,  or  at 
kaat  a  portion  of  it,  was  paid,  but  not 
until  the  Government  had  sent  over  Mr. 
Ifmrtin  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
Ifae  Moounts.   After  a  year's  investigation 


of  the  books,  he  found  that  the  total  defal- 
cation was  64,976{.  10«.  7d, ;  and^  wbei 
the  unclaimed  allowances  and  the  doims 
disallowed  for  informality  had  been  dedoet- 
ed,  there  was  a  balance  of  56,229Z.  16*.  4d. 
due  to  the  depositors,  to  whom  there  wu 
paid,  including  about  6002.,  tto  ezpenset 
of  the  Commission,  the  snm  of  28,767/1 
lis.  5d.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,2301.  &. 
7d.  in  hand.  Of  the  1,977  depositors  who 
received  the  grant — and  he  mentioned  this 
to  show  the  misery  which  the  fiiilnre  of  the 
bank  must  have  occasioned — there  were 
507  whose  deposits  did  not  exceed  SL, 
306  not  exceeding  102.,  354  not  exceeding 
202.,  238  not  exceeding  30/..  233  not  ex- 
ceeding 502.,  and  294  exceeding  that 
amount.  About  two-thirds  of  these  poor 
persons  were  females— old,  decrepit  ser- 
vants, who  had  placed  their  saringB  in 
this  bank  as  a  small  provision  against  a 
rainy  day,  and  who  were  therefore  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extreme  misery  bj  the 
fraud  of  which  they  had  been  the  rictims. 
From  the  report  of  Mr.  Martb,  it  appeared 
that  in  1830,  the  bank  was  insolvent  to 
the  extent  of  4,4482.  10«.  5d.;  in  1831, 
17,8882.  13«.  5d.i  in  1832,  22,8252.  17f. 
3d.;  in  1838,  35,2112.  2s.  Id.;  in  1845, 
56,4152.  I6s.  6d.;  in  1846,  58,3412.  7f. 
lid.;  in  1847,  60,8392.  6s.  5d.i  and  in 
1848,  64,6832.  7s.  Id.  It  might  be  asked 
why  they  did  not  look  to  those  who  had 
acted  as  trustees  and  managers  ?  He  had 
a  very  simple  answer  to  that  question. 
The  Savings  Banks  were  established  under 
the  9th  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  92,  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  which  made  the  trustees  person- 
ally liable  for  their  wilful  neglect  or  fraud; 
but  in  1844,  when  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  were 
aware  that  the  Cuffe-street  Bank  was  in- 
solvent to  the  extent  of  more  than  40,0002., 
they  repealed  that  section,  and  made  the 
trustees  only  liable  for  the  amount  to  which 
they  would  sign  a  guarantee.  And  how 
many  of  the  trustees  of  this  bank  did  they 
think  had  signed  ?  Just  two,  for  l(X)f. 
each.  Surely,  then,  the  Government  ought 
to  make  good  the  whole  of  the  deficiency. 
It  was  established  by  Mr.  Higham 's  evi- 
dence that  every  account  from  1833  show- 
ed a  deficiency,  beginning  with  3,6712.  in 
that  year,  and  amounting  to  32,0002.  in 
1847.  These  were  not  the  real  deficiencies, 
for  Mr.  Martin,  the  accountant  sent  over, 
found  them  to  be  above  60,0002.  All  this 
time  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt 
were  aware  of  this  insolvency;  and  yet, 
when  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  64,0(KM., 
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there  was  only  83?.  to  meet  it.  When  the 
Motion  was  last  hefore  the  House,  the  whole 
of  the  daily  papers  had  condemned  the 
course  pursued,  and  said  that  the  whole 
amount  ought  to  have  heen  voted.  Though 
he  and  the  hon.  Memher  for  Kerry  (Mr. 
H.  Herhert)  had  carried  the  Motion  for  a 
Committee,  they  had  not  even  heen  allow- 
ed  to  name  the  Committee;  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  striven  all  in  their  power  to 
ohtain  a  less  favourahle  report  than  was 
given.  The  case  of  the  Cuffe- street  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  Kerry  and  Tralee  Banks.  In 
the  latter  cases  the  Commissioners  did  not 
know  of  the  insolvency.  To  a  tribunal  of 
honourable  and  honest  men  he  confidently 
appealed  for  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
instalment  of  the  debt. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

•*  That  this  House  will,  upon  Tuesday  next, 
reflolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  of  an 
bmnble  Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  the  case  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
GufTe-street  Savings  Bank,  Dublin,  into  Her 
Royal  consideration,  and  to  grant  them  a  com- 
pensation for  their  losses,  and  to  assure  Her 
Majesty  that  this   House  will  make  good  the 


same. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  this  was  one  of  those  dis- 
tressing cases  with  which  every  Member  of 
the  House  must  sympathise.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  of  poor  persons,  in  Ireland, 
had  suffered  severely  by  the  failure  of  this 
Cuffe-street  Bank;  and  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  Motion,  while  he  was  so  in- 
dignant against  certain  branches  of  the 
Administration  for  their  assumed  negli- 
gence, had  not  bestowed  some  of  his  in- 
dignation on  the  managers  of  the  bank, 
whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as  pro- 
fligate and  iniquitous  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. The  House  must  not  allow  itself 
to  be  wholly  carried  away  by  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers,  without  inquiring  into  all  the 
circumstances.  There  were  many  cases < 
where  Savings  Banks  had  been  conducted 
with  a  great  want  of  ability  and  honesty, 
and  a  very  considerable  loss  had  neces- 
sarily occurred  to  the  depositors;  but  no 
one  could  contend  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Government  to  come  forward  and  offer 
compensation  for  the  want  of  ability  and 
want  of  faith  with  which  these  institutions 
had  been  managed.  The  only  ground  on 
which  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
House  in  respect  to  this  Cuffe-street  Bank 
was,  that  there  were  some  peculiar  circum- 
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stances  which  distinguished  it  from  the 
usual  instances  where  great  losses  had 
been  experienced  by  the  depositors  from 
the  malversation  or  mismanagement  of  the 
trustees.  The  question  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
elaborate  inquiry  of  a  Committee.  Were 
it  viewed  in  a  very  rigid  spirit,  he  thought 
they  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
relief  whatever  ought  to  have  been  grant- 
ed. He  did  not  regret  that  that  rigid  de- 
cision had  not  been  arrived  at.  Instances 
would  arise  where  it  was  not  politic,  and 
hardly  possible,  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  could  be  supported  by  very  severe 
principles  of  justice.  There  were  certain 
appeals  which,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, would  enter  into  the  management 
even  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and, 
although  he  was  not  bound  to  support, 
still  he  could  fairly  say  he  sympathised 
with  the  case,  and  could  comprehend  how, 
after  a  painful  and  elaborate  discussion, 
first  the  Committee,  and  then  the  House, 
had  sanctioned  the  arrangement  which 
took  place  in  1850.  But  this  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  The  grant  of  30,000^. 
was  then  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  accepted,  he  believed,  by  the 
majority  who  required  it,  as  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  It  was  very  possible  that 
one  or  two  Members,  while  voting  for  that 
grant,  might  have  protested  against  ac- 
cepting it  as  a  settlement  of  the  case;  but 
he  insisted  upon  this  as  the  proof  that  it 
was  so  offered  by  the  Government.  He 
could  comprehend  and  sympathise  with 
the  arrangement  thus  made  in  1850,  and 
having  carefully  examined  the  subject, 
he  could  discover  nothing  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  the  Government,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  have  made  a  more 
considerate  arrangement.  The  excep- 
tional circumstance  which  marked  the  case 
of  the  Cuffe-street  Bank  from  other  Sav- 
ings Bank  failures  in  England  and  Ireland, 
no  doubt  arose  from  a  certain  appearance 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  was  alleged  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  loss;  but  he  was  certain  that, 
were  the  case  examined  rigidly  with  re- 
spect to  its  merits,  they  could  not,  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt  and  the  Government  of  the 
day,  found  any  legal  or  equitable  claim  for 
compensation.  That  being  so,  he  might 
be  asked  upon  what  principle  the  30,000^. 
had  been  voted.  It  was  uot  necessary  to 
go  into  that  question.     He  rememhered 
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the  temper  of  the  House  with  which  that 
proposition  waa  received  and  sanctioned; 
hut  it  was  hrought  forward  hj  the  Goyern- 
ment,  he  asserted,  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question;  and  though  there  might  he  ori- 
ginally ground  for  disputing  the  wisdom, 
justice,  or  expediency  of  making  a  grant 
at  all,  or,  if  it  were  proposed,  ofproposing 
a  complete  one— as  far  as  that  House  was 
concerned,  the  Vote  at  which  it  arrived 
was  most  certainly  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  Believing  this,  and  having  great 
douhts,  and  more  than  douhts,  whether 
with  a  rigid  application  of  those  principles 
of  justice  to  which  the  hon.  Memher  had 
referred,  the  Government  would  have  heen 
authorised  in  making  any  advance  what- 
ever— treating  the  question  as  a  settled 
question — though  he  hoped  he  sympathised 
as  much  as  any  one  with  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  conduct  of  the  trustees 
nnd  directors  of  the  Cuffe-street  Bank — 
he  did  not  feel  authorised  to  accede  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Indeed, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  prolonged  malversation  that 
had  occurred,  the  hon.  Gentleman's  clients 
might  consider  themselves  very  fortunate 
to  have  obtained  the  assistance  they  had 
done  from  Parliament.  He  did  not  know 
one  instance  where  the  sufferers  from 
the  mismanagement  of  a  Savings  Bank 
had  heen  so  compensated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  his  duty  to  resist 
the  Motion.  lie  did  so  with  unaffected 
pain.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to 
him  to  consent  to  a  proposition  which 
would  give  an  entire  repayment  to  those 
depositors;  but  the  House  must  recollect 
that  a  great  number  of  them  had  made 
deposits  in  contravention  of  the  well-known 
laws  and .  regulations  of  Savings  Banks. 
Therefore,  they  had  suffered  not  merely  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  trustees  and  di- 
rectors, but  they  had  made  deposits  which 
they  were  perfectly  aware  were  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  These 
cases  were  mentioned  in  the  Report,  in  the 
schedule  of  rejected  claims.  A  woman 
named  Doherty,  of  St.  Stephen Vgreen, 
Dublin,  had  three  accounts,  all  in  fictitious 
names,  altogether  amounting  to  nearly 
300^  Iler  claim  was  Consequently  dis- 
cllowcd.  The  hon.  Gentleman  could  hardly 
say  that  that  was  an  instance  of  suffering 
which  had  entirely  arisen  from  the  mis- 
management of  the  trustees  and  directors. 
There  were  several  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
which  had  been  disallowed:  in  one  the 
depositor  had  taken  out  three  pass-books; 
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in  another,  the  party  clumed  under  a  wiU 
without  having  proved  it.  Of  cooney  tqida 
cases  could  not  be  entertained.  A  mm 
of  nearly  30,0002.  had  been  appropri^tad 
amongst  the  depositors,  and  it  waa  fery 
difficult  to  establish  the  juitice  of  thi^ 
original  Vote.  He  should  be  sorry  to  seeni 
to  oppose  what  any  one  thought  tt  ju9t 
claim,  on  the  part  of  a  suffering  claM} 
but  if  the  House  established  a  precedeat, 
after  having  settled  a  case  of  this  kind  bj 
a -very  liberal  arrangement — if  they  qqco 
admitted  as  a  claim  to  relief  the  plea  that 
the  Government  had  been  cognisant  of  ib|i 
mismanagement  of  a  Savings  Bank*  then 
would  be  no  end  to  the  claims  that  might 
be  made.  The  Cuffe-street  Savings  Bankv 
instead  of  being  a  case  of  unprecedented 
hardship,  was  remarkable  for  receiving 
relief,  which  no  other  sufferers  had  ob- 
tained. He  trusted  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
would  not  press  his  Motion.  The  whola 
subject  of  Savings  Banks  was  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Government,  with  tho 
most  anxious  wish  to  meet  the  great  diiB- 
culties  of  that  very  difficult  subject,  and,  if 
possible,  to  place  their  affairs  on  such  a  foot- 
ing as  to  render  catastrophes  like  thia  im- 
possible in  future.  With  regard  to  the  vie- 
tims  in  the  present  case,  remembering  what 
had  occurred,  he  could  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 
sanction  the  views  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  must  be  placed  in  the  painfiil  poii- 
tion  of  opposing  the  Motion. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  oould  have  wished 
the  subject  not  to  be  again  discussed  on  the 
present  occasion.  Considering  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  having  yet  devoted  his  attoi- 
tiou  to  it,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  had 
now  brought  it  forward.  He  (Mr.  H. 
Herbert)  had  been  the  original  mover  of 
this  question,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  and  not  the  hon.  Memher  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  as  he  had  stated.  He 
(Mr.  H.  Herbert)  contended  that  this  was 
not  merely  an  Irish  question.  It  was  ono 
equally  affecting  England,  as  there  had 
been  as  many  failures  of  Savings  Banks  in 
this  country  as  in  Ireland.  He  admitted 
that  if  the  trustees  had  done  their  duty,  no 
loss  would  have  been  incurred  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  1844,  up  to 
which  time  they  were  legally  responsible 
to  the  depositors,  the  Legislature  had  stop- 
ped in  and  relieved  them  from  that  respon- 
sibility. The  consequence  was,  when  the 
failures  occurred,  the  depositors  had  neither 
the  responsibility  of  the  trustees  nor  the 
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Government.  In  the  failure  of  a  private 
Itank,  the  creditors  could  come  on  the  pri- 
vate resourcei  of  the  hanker;  and  >vhj 
should  not  the  depositors  in  Savings  Banks 
have  some  such  security?  It  had  heen 
thoMght  necessary,  hy  reason  of  the  great 
sums  now  deposited  in  Savings  Banks, 
to  relieve  the  trustees  from  their  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  surely  some  substitute 
should  have  been  provided.  It  was  said 
hy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Dzchequer,  that  this  was  the 
only  case  where  the  sufferers  had  been 
compensated  by  the  Legislature.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Exchequer  Bills'  frauds  in 
1844,  where  the  sufferers  were  rich  mer- 
chants, compensation  had  been  provided; 
i^nd  surely  the  poor  depositors  in  Savings 
Banio,  who  had  suffered,  had  as  good  a 
claim.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  whole 
question  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.  After  that  pledge  was  ful- 
filled* he  should  bring  forward  a  Motion  on 
the  subject.  Till  then  he  would  recommend 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  should  be  withdrawn.  If 
the  hon.  Member  divided,  he  (Mr.  H.  Her- 
bert) should  support  the  Motion,  being  an 
advocate  for  a  full  measure  of  justice. 

Mr.  N4.PIER,  would  also  strongly  re- 
commend the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  at  the  same 
iin^e  he  was  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  opinions  he  had  formerly 
expressed  on  the  question.  He  still  retain- 
ed those  opinions,  and  had  formed  them 
in  consequence  of  the  admissions  in  the 
Report  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt  had  greatly 
neglected  their  duty  in  not  exercising  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
No  question  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  community  than  that  of  Savings 
Banks,  and  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  about  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  He  hoped — indeed  he 
had  reason  to  believe — that  arrangements 
were  in  contemplation  for  putting  those  in- 
stitutions on  a  basis  which  would  give  that 
security  to  depositors  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
recommended  the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  HUMB  said,  the  evil  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fault  of  the  public  officers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the  sol- 
vency of  the  hank.  The  depositors  in  the 
Ca$e-8treet  Savings'  Bank  had  lodged  their 
mpney  with  as  much  confidence  in  its  safety 


as  if  they  had  placed  it  in  the  Exche- 
quer chest.  He  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  liable  to  make  good  those  losses; 
but  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  whether, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division,  as  he  did 
not  think  he  would  gain  anything  hy  tak- 
ing so  premature  a  course. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  permitted  the  Cuffe- 
street  Savings  Bank  to  go  in  long  after 
its  affairs  had  become  insolvent.  In  his 
opinion,  the  House  was  bound  to  find  the 
remaining  34,000^.,  because,  as  the  Legis- 
lature had  stepped  in,  and  taken  away  the 
responsibility  of  the  trustees,  it  was  only 
just  and  fair  that  it  should  make  good  the 
losses  caused  by  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
conduct of  public  officers.  Put  Savings 
Banks  under  the  care  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  of  some  responsible  persons, 
and  these  malversations  would  no  longer 
occur.  He  should  vote  for  the  Motion  if 
it  went  to  a  division. 

Mr.  SCULLY  did  not  think  the  Motion 
could  with  justice  be  resisted,  for  the  Re- 
port of  1850  showed  the  Cuffe-street  Bank 
to  be  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having 
sanctioned  the  vote  of  30,000^  two  years 
ago,  was  an  admission  of  the  principle  that 
the  depositors  ought  to  be  fully  compen- 
sated. He  believed  that  the  depositors  in 
this  bank  had  suffered  very  severely  from 
its  stoppages,  and  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  public  officers,  who  had  neglected  their 
duty.  Should  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  give  a  promise  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Dublin  that 
he  would  consider  the  case  of  the  Cuffe- 
street  Bank,  per  se^  when  the  general 
question  should  come  before  the  House,  he 
(Mr.  Scully)  would  advise  the  hon.  Member 
to  withdraw  his  Motion;  but  to  press  it  in 
the  absense  of  such  a  promise. 

Mr.  GROGAN  had  heard  with  great 
pleasure  the  announcement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  whole  question  of  Savings  Banks 
was  to  be  fully  considered;  hut  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement,  to  the  eueci 
that  he  considered  this  question  finally 
settled  hy  the  grant  of  30,000{.,  pained 
and  disappointed  him.  A  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  leading  financiers  of  that 
House,  had  been  appointed  solemnly  to 
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consider  this  subject,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  30,000^  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  depositors 
in  the  Cufle-strcct  Savings  Bank.  Now, 
if  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found  the 
case  so  strong  as  to  induce  him  to  make 
that  proposition,  on  what  ground  could  the 
remaining  lOs,  in  the  pound  be  withheld  ? 
He  admitted  that  the  moment  chosen  for 
bringing  forward  the  question  was  prema- 
ture; but  that  did  not  alter  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  he  wished  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  not  advocating  the  claims  of 
those  depositors  who  had  violated  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Mil.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  in  this  case 
the  public  had  been  placed  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate and  anomalous  position,  for  if 
the  principle  were  laid  down  that  these 
losses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  every  other  Savings  Bank  would 
havo  an  equal  claim.  He  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  making  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  depositors. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS,  in  reply,  said,  he 
must  decline  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
these  depositors  were  fortunate  in  getting 
so  much  as  they  did,  and  had  made  a  most 
capital  bargain.  Were  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  promise,  without  pledging  himself 
to  any  particular  decision,  that  when  the 
whole  question  of  Savings  Banks  was  in- 
vestigated, the  particular  case  of  the  Cuffe- 
street  Savings  Bank  would  also  be  con- 
sidered, he  would,  in  that  case,  withdraw 
the  Motion  for  the  present.  He  had  been 
asked  privately  why  he  did  not  bring  for- 
ward this  subject  last  year.  His  answer 
was,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
Bill  stood  in  the  way.  Until  the  dogdays 
almost  there  was  hardly  a  single  night  in 
which  he  had  not  some  quarrel  with  Iler 
Majesty's  Ministers  about  that  Bill,  and 
from  the  cat-and-dog  life  he  then  led  with 
them,  they  were,  of  course,  anything  but 
disposed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  accom- 
modate him  with  reference  to  this  or  any 
other  subject.  But  now  the  case  was 
altered,  because  he  found  upon  the  Minis- 
terial benches  opposite  no  fewer  than  seven 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  voted  with  him  in 
1850,  including  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
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her  for  Tyrone  (Lord  C.  Hamilton),  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Portarlington  (Colonel  Dunne),  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier); 
and,  therefore,  he  thonght  it  a  fayomahle 
opportunity  to  bring  the  subject  again  be- 
fore the  House.  He  regretted  wat  the 
eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
had  hoped  he  wonld  have  taken  counsel  of 
his  Irish  advisers  on  this  subject,  for  they 
knew  its  merits  well,  and  could  give  him 
good  advice  upon  it.  He  begged  to  say 
that  he  had  no  anxiety  to  call  for  a  divi- 
sion on  this  occasion,  provided  he  had 
something  like  a  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that,  when  the  whole  question  of 
Savings  Banks  came  to  be  considered, 
this  subject  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time;  but,  unless  this 
assurance  were  given  him,  he  must  divide 
now. 

House  divided : — Ayes  40 ;  Noes  169 : 
Majority  129. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT  PARTNER- 

snips. 

Mr.  SLANEY,  after  presenting  two 
petitions  in  favour  of  Industrial  and  Provi- 
dent Partnerships,  proceeded  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  legalise  the 
formation  of  such  partnerships.  He  said 
that  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  not  a  bad  introduction  to  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  show* 
ing,  as  it  did,  how  difficult  it  was  for  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  in  this  country 
to  find  a  safe  mode  of  investing  their  scanty 
savings.  His  attention  had  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  for  many  years.  So  far  back 
as  1830  he  obtained  a  Committee  of  tho 
House  to  consider  the  means  of  lessening 
the  evils  arising  from  the  fluctuation  of  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  districts.  On 
that  Committee  he  had  the  able  assistance 
of  the  late  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  Report 
which  the  Committee  afterwards  presented 
to  the  House  stated  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  working  classes  laboured  with 
respect  to  their  investments,  and  pointed 
out  certain  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving those  difficulties.  In  1840  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  obtain  another  Commit- 
tee on  the  evils  affecting  the  humble  classes 
in  large  towns;  and  it  was  his  lot,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  inquiry,  to  meet  with  many 
intelligent  operatives  in  different  parts  of 
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the  Kingdom,  who  all  expressed  their  ear- 
nest desire  that  facilities  should  be  given  to 
them  to  make  investments  of  their  savings. 
In  1850  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  Committee  to  investigate  the  legal  ob- 
stacles which  stood  in  the  way  of  invest- 
ments of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
and  those  obstacles  were  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee.  Last 
year  a  Committee  sat  upon  the  Law  of 
Partnership,  and  the  obstacles  which  that 
law  placed  in  the  way  of  these  humble  par- 
ties, and  they  reiterated  the  recommenda- 
tions stated  in  the  first  report,  that  those 
obstacles  ought  to  be  removed  which  pre- 
vented the  advantageous  employment  of 
small  savings.  The  main  principle  which 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  wages  of  the 
people,  was  simple  and  clear.  It  was  too 
often  neglected,  but  was  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  be  understood.  Their  wages 
must  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed.  The  legal  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital, and  of  the  use  of  that  capital  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  were  extremely  great. 
When  these  parties  joined  together  their 
capital  and  industry,  if  one  single  person 
took  hold  of  the  partnership  property, 
there  was  no  tribunal  before  which  he  could 
be  brought  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds; 
there  was  no  mode  in  which  they  could  sue 
or  be  sued.  What  they  asked  was  this : 
the  enactment  of  a  simple  law,  enabling 
them  to  invest  in  directors  of  their  own 
choice  their  own  property,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  simple  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  those  disputes.  They  did  not  ask 
for  unlimited  liability,  but  simply  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
(13  &  14  VicUy  c.  115)  should  be  extended 
to  them. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  he  should  not  ofier  any 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
the  details  of  which  could  be  discussed  on 
a  future  occasion. 

Leave  ^tren;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Sotheron,  and  Mr. 
Tufnell. 

BORNEO— SIR  JAMES  BROOKE. 
Mr.  HUME  moved — 

"  That  an  humblo  Address  bo  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bums 
to  Viscount  Palmerston,  dated  Singapore,  28th 
day  of  June,  1851,  with  it«  Inclosures,  complain- 


ing of  the  obstructions  and  di8coiu*agement8  he 
had  received  to  his  commercial  affairs  in  Borneo, 
at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  and 
Consul  General  to  the  Sultan  and  in4ependent 
chiefs  of  Borneo,  whilst  prosecuting  his  lawful 
commercial  proceedings  in  that  country  ;  together 
with  Copy  of  any  Answers  thereto." 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  a  few  nights  ago  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  similar  to  the 
present,  but  that  Motion  contained  a  state- 
ment that  was  not  the  fact.  The  same 
operation  was  performed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman several  times  last  year.  He  kept 
continual  Motions  on  the  paper  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Brooke;  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  he  (Mrv.H.  Drum- 
mond)  supposed,  that  calumny,  like  flattery, 
should  be  laid  on  thick  enough,  so  that 
some  of  it  at  last  might  stick,  the  hon. 
Member  had  contrived  to  keep  that  gen- 
tleman's name  before  the  House  until  the 
end  of  the  Session.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  had  the  kindness  and  urbanity  to 
write  him  a  private  letter  to  beg  him  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity,  when  this 
subject  came  before  the  House,  to  make 
some  amende  respecting  some  observations 
which  he  (Mr.  H.  Drummond)  had  made 
as  applied  to  a  Mr.  Miles  last  year.  Ho 
(Mr.  H.  Drummond)  replied  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  general  terms  that  he  would 
not  do  in  private  that  justice  to  Mr.  Miles 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  requested 
him  to  do,  but  he  would  do  that  justice  to 
Mr.  Miles  in  his  place  in  that  House  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurred.  Repeatedly  had  he 
sought  that  opportunity,  but  never  had  he 
been  able  to  get  one;  and  he  was. not  now 
going  to  apologise  for,  or  extenuate,  or  deny 
one  word  he  had  said  last  year;  on  the 
contrary,  he  only  insinuated  last  year  that 
which  now  he  was  going  to  assert  positively, 
that  this  Miles  was  a  runaway  convict. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  not  clean 
hands  with  respect  to  this  Miles,  for  he  had 
published  in  the  papers  read  in  this  House 
a  letter  from  this  Miles,  which  he  (Mr. 
Drummond)  had  shown  to  be  a  forgery. 
He  proved  it  to  be  a  forgery  from  the 
handwriting  of  that  gentleman — a  gentle- 
man he  would  not  call  him — of  that  man, 
and  that  he  could  neither  spell  nor  write. 
Nevertheless,  that  false  testimony  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  use  of,  and  never  had 
he  explained  either  to  Sir  James  Brooke 
or  to  that  House  why  he  brought  for- 
ward that  false  testimony.  He  (Mr.  H. 
Drummond)  had  asserted  that  Miles, 
upon  whose  information  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man relied,  was  a  runaway  convict.     He 
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insinuated  it  before;  he  now  said  it,  and 
he  said  that  Miles  was  worse — that  he 
was  a  thoroughly  worthless  fellow,  and  he 
would  now  proceed  to  prove  what  ho  had 
stated.  Uo  had  an  affidavit  by  a  Mr. 
Ilenry  Adams,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  Woutem  Australia,  Perth,  Oct.  10,  1851. 
"  I,  Utiiirj  AdaniH,  late  of  Adelaide,  in  the  pro- 
viiieo  of  South  Australia,  but  now  of  the  colony 
of   W<;Mt<.*rn   AuNtrulia,  master  mariner,   master 
and  owner  of  the  Hohoonor  Unknowrif  solemnly 
di;(:lur<f  .i«  follows : — That  is  to  say,  that  I  was  in 
the  ]Mt[u:ti  forvo  in  the  province  of  South  Aus- 
tralia for  about  fifleen  months  ;  that  a  person  who 
jiaitV'd  by  tlio  luimo  of  Tcter  Loyd  kept  a  house 
of  ill   fume  calif ;d  the  Suotch  Thistle  ;  that  the 
police  forco  always  had  their  eyes  on  the  said 
Vtti*ir  I^jyd,  aH  ho  was  considered  a  very  bad  cha- 
racUfr,   and   that   the   Scotch    Thistle   was    fro- 
iiumiily  searched  by  the  police  for  stolen  goods, 
and  for  ]»erHonri  NUH|>ected  of  robberies ;    that  I 
*aw  a  man  called  William  Miller  accuse  the  said 
l**tU:r  Loyd  ofKHily  upon  a  racecourse  in  South 
Aiistraliu  of  having  picked  his  pocket,  when  sove- 
r^i  byoLundterif  d(;uiared  tht;y  had  seen  the  theft 
c<yfiini!iti:d  by  liio  said  I'eter  Loyd,  and  when  I 
fe.-trt  i}ii:  huid  J'cter  I^oyd  return  the  said  William 
Miii' r  th>:  feuni  of  .'U.,  being  the  amount  alleged 
t';  li;t\<;  h*'t:u  fctok-u  fi'om  liiui  on  that  occasion  by 
tU*i  eaid   I'f.Usr  l.<fyd ;  that  the  stores  of  Messrs. 
Muif'ay  and  i»rt'.fiii,  of  Adelaide,  were  robbed,  and 
thai  ti*<:i'e  wab  Mwy  niruui:  ground  for  suspecting 
th<;  I'/bbeiy  had  l/^'cn  committed  by  the  said  Peter 
Jyyvd  ai.d  a  man  named  -  -  Ring  ;  tiiat  a  reward  was 
oft«;r<'d  iiy  the  bNsal  (foveriiment  for  their  appro- 
h'iiikiun,  and  the  \ttt\Uni  were  Hcnt  in  search  of 
iitkUt,  but  Hcre  unable  to  arrust  them,  as  they 
i;'\*:  lo  (lu[ns  .L-rvis,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on 
hhitfi  a  Vi:i!i!el  hliorlly  biiforu  the  arrival  of  the 
l^Aut:  ill  piirvuJt;  that  J  knew  him,  Peter  Loyd, 
well  dijiing  ills  rebbliince  in  Adelaide,  and  that  he 
ti*<:rc  i)vi;ii  wjtb  a  woman  who  passed  as  his  wife, 
ai<d  y^'uu  ec'.apod  with  him  from  Capo  Jervis;  that 
I  b'.aid  tlii«   woman  htate  tliat  lie,  Peter  Loyd, 
wafe  u  rijnaway  convict :    that  1  did  not  again  see 
tiif,  tui'i  Peter  Loyd,  until  the  year  1844,  when 
t^c  arrived  at  l-'rcemantlc,  in  the  said  colony  of 
W«.ei  Aii^iraiia,  an  owner  of  the  Buffalo,  from 
^ii*^*[t'jrt'.,  and  paisucd  under  the  name  of  William 
\\»:iiry  M.icK  ;  that  J  at  once  recognised  him,  and 
»:'f'M  fj'M  \fi  mistaken  as  to  his  identity  ;    tliat  I 
1  !.<.-#«   h'-ard   be   was   aUiut  to  l>o  married  to  a 
^a'jjfbt^rf  of  a  VLr.  Wickhtead,  wiio  kept  a  public- 
i«//ufe^  at.  Kr*:cmanlle,  and  that  I  conceived  it  to  be 
/Iiy  «i  j'.y  to,  and  J  accordingly  did,  communicate 
U*  Mr.  Wickfctftad  what  I  knew  of  tlie  said  Peter 
J»yd  or   William  Henry  Milcn,  and  particularly 
tiiat  i  hiui  r^rak^/ii  U>  believe  he  was  then  a  married 
i/jan  ;  ti.at  J  afterwards  met  at  Singapore  several 
benoiiA  who  ihUtrtutiti  me  tliat  the  woman  whom  I 
fiad  formerly  known  as  the  wife  of  the  said  Peter 
l^iyd,  or  William  Jlenry  Miles,  at  Adelaide,  and 
adj¥j  Mrs.   Miles,  the  dausrhter  of  the  said   Mr. 
Wjcrkn^rMl,  whom  the  said  Peter  Ixpyd,  or  William 
livLTf  Miles,  married  at  Fr*«ma:i:le  af.>resaid. 
ka4  both  bwu  resident  at  SizzAjK-K  topcthc-r : 
bu  I  did  not  on  that  occa^on  «.«  :r.e  said  Peter 
LArd,  or  Wiiliam  Henrr  Milefr.  xi  i^  was  then  a: 
1,  vbere  I  learned  he  bad  rcoe  :o  Ivase  or 


E.  E.  Ai^Aits." 


1  Signed) 

JCr.  H.  Dmmtnond 


'*  Subsoribed  by  the  abovenamed  H.  E.  Adaai 
in  my  presence,  at  Perth,  Weiteni  Autnlia,  thb 
10th  day  of  October,  18A1. 

(Signed)        "  W.  H.  Macux,  J.P., 
Commissioner  of  the  CitU  Court  of  Weiteni 
Australia,  and  Chairman  of  the  CDut  f 
Quarter  Seasiooi." 

It  was  upon  the  authority  of  that  man  thiit 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  hroogfat  fonrttrd  all 
his  charges  against  Sir  James  Brooke  last 
year;  and  that  was  the  man  whom  the  hon. 
Gentleman  called  uponhim,  on  the  authority 
of  a  respectahle  London  merchant,  to  do 
justice  to.  The  respectahle  London  mer- 
chant stood  godfather  for  the  respectahility 
of  Peter  Loyd,  a  partner  in  hia  Teracity 
and  in  his  respectahility.  Would  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  so  good  as  to  tell  the  House 
who  was  that  respectable  English  mer- 
chant? Respectable! — ^yes,  perhaps  he 
kept  a  gig. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  the  hon.  GenUeman 
who  had  just  spoken  would  tell  the  House 
where  he  had  got  the  document  from  which 
he  had  just  read.  For  himself,  he  would  say 
that  ho  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  it.  He  had  stated  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  as  he  had  in  his 
place  calumniated  Mr.  Miles,  he  thought 
it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  explain  it,  and 
he  asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  whethm'  he 
had  seen  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Court  of  Singapore  against 
the  Singapore  Free  Pteu  for  a  libel,  in 
consequence  of  the  statement  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Mr.  Miles's  let- 
ter was  given  to  him  by  a  merchant  on 
whose  authority  he  relied,  and  he  published 
it  on  that  authority — the  authority  of  a 
respectable  English  merchant  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  on  a  fonner 
occasion  produced  a  document,  and  sud 
that  Mr.  Miles  could  not  write.  The  let- 
ter, certainly,  was  badly  spelt;  and,  if  that 
was  a  type  of  what  that  individual  could 
write,  he  should  ssy  it  was  not  reiy  cre- 
ditable. But  how  did  that  letter  get  into 
the  possession  of  the  hon.  Gendeman? 
Was  it  stolen  when  the  troops  made  the 
attack  which  had  before  been  referred  to, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Brooke  ? 
and  did  that  hon.  Gentleman  know  that 
Mr.  Miles  had  bnought  an  action  in  tho 
Court  of  Singapore  against  Sir  James 
Brooke  or  his  agent  t  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge  at  Singapore,  the  real  libeller 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey. 
As  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  his  oondnet  had 
continued  as  monstrous  as  it  had  begen. 
Beforv  any  saiisfiaction  had  been  made  for 
his  previous  excesses.  Sir  Jameft  Brooke, 
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on  tbe  31  st  of  Julj,  had  an  ambush  laid 
for  4,000  persons,  whom,  in  order  to 
create  a  pretext  for  plundering  them^  he 
chose  to  call  pirates,  whereas  they  were 
not  pirates,  nor  anything  of  the  sort :  they 
were  Dyaks.  If  there  were  any  pirates, 
they  are  Malays.  Of  those  4,000  persons, 
600  were  barbarously  slaughtered,  and 
1,500  more  or  less  injured;  for  the  mas- 
sacre and  injuries  of  these  poor  people  the 
Oorernment  had  to  pay  20,7006. ;  yet  no 
inquiry  was  to  be  granted  into  this  barbar- 
ous and  disgraceful  outrage. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present. 

House  counted,  and  forty  Members  not 
being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  Eight 
o'clock. 


■v»^^>»^%»^»»v»^^»^« 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  19,  1852. 

llfiHUTSs.]  PuBuc  Bill. — 2*  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment (No.  2). 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  in  pur- 
snanoe  of  his  notice,  presented  a  petition 
ftom  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Com- 
mercial Association,  praying  that  the  coun- 
try may  as  speedily  as  possible  be  relieved 
from  tlie  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense 
which  at  present  so  extensively  prevails 
among  all  classes  of  the  population  as  to 
thd  coui'se  of  Commercial  Policy  which  Her 
Mitjesty's  Oovernment  proposes  to  adopt ; 
and  said :  1  should  have  been  happy,  my 
Lords,  to  have  pursued  the  more  usual 
eourse  in  regard  to  petitions  sent  up  to 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  to  have  pre- 
sented this  petition  without  giving  notice, 
or  i^rithout  even  the  few  observations  with 
which  I  think  it  now  necessary  to  preface 
the  presentation  of  it,  had  it  not  happened 
that  in  his  speech  on  Monday  last  the  noble 
Barl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ntent,  in  dealing  with  another  petition  on 
the  same  subject,  besides  amusing  the 
House  with  various  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
thl)  petitioners  who  signed  it,  denied  the 
truth  of  their  grave  assertions,  and  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  alarm  which  they 
professed  to  feel,  and  altogether  impugned 
the  justice  of  the  prayer  with  which  they 
concluded.  As  the  noble  Earl  on  that  oc- 
casion laid  great  stress  on  the  ignorance 
of  those  petitioners  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jMt  with  which  they  were  dealing-^    [The 


Earl  of  Derby  dissented.]  I  certainly  un- 
derstood the  noble  Earl  to  say,  that  an 
auctioneer  was  not  a  competent  judge  on 
suoh  a  subject;  but  whether  that  be  so  or 
not,  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  petition  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  of  presenting,  and  which  I  received 
the  day  afler  the  former  petition  was  pre- 
sented, not  indeed  from  Snaith,  but  from 
Manchester — not  from  an  auctioneer  and  a 
surgeon,  but  from  men  whose  entire  lives 
have  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
commercial  questions — men  whom  even  the 
noble  Earl  must  admit  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  such  subjects — men  whom, 
as  a  resident  and  large  proprietor  in  tho 
same  county,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  as  Prime  Minister  of  this  coun- 
try, the  noble  Earl  must  regard  with  re- 
spect when  they  come  before  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  any,  but  more  especially  on 
this,  subject.  The  petition  comes  from 
the  Manchester  Commercial  Association. 
And  what  is  that  Association  ?  It  is  not  a 
political  association — it  is  not  even,  so  far 
as  I  know,  opposed  in  general  politics  to 
those  of  the  noble  Earl;  but  it  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  combine  together  for 
no  other  object  than  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  commerce — of  men  who 
differ  on  all  political  points  excepting  this 
— of  men  who  for  the  most  part  never 
belonged,  I  believe,  to  any  party,  cither 
in  this  or  any  other  House  of  Parliament 
— and  of  men  who  never  come  before 
us  except  on  questions  with  which  they 
feel  themselves  peculiarly  conversant.  I 
therefore  think,  my  Lords,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  some  deference  is  duo 
to  them,  and  that,  howeyer  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  competency  of  others 
to  judge  of  this  question,  you  must  attach 
some  importance  to  their  opinions  when  re- 
gularly brought  before  you.  I  shall  read 
their  petition  to  your  Lordships,  as  it  is 
but  short.  Here  the  noble  Duke  read  the 
following  petition : — 

'*  To  the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, 
"  The  petition  of  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester 
Commercial  Association,  by  their  chairman, 
"  Humbly  showeth — That  your  petitioners,  be- 
ing deeply  conscious  of  the  great  advantages  which 
have  liccrucd  to  tbe  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ftom  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy,  feel 
called  upon  to  deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner 
any  attempt  at  the  reversal  of  the  commercial  le- 
gislation of  the  last  few  years. 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  firmly  of  opinion 
that  no  return  to  protective  duties  eaa  be  perma- 
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nent,  and  that  any  attempt  at  their  re-establish- 
ment would  only  lead  to  continued  and  organised 
agitation. 

"  That  a  state  of  uncertainty  is  at  all  times 
prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

"  Your  petitioners  would,  therefore,  most  re- 
spectfully but  earnestly  entreat  your  Lordships  to 
relieve  the  country  aa  speedily  as  possible  from 
that  stite  of  anxiety  and  suspense  which  at  pre- 
sent so  extensively  prevails  among  all  classes  of 
the  population  as  to  the  course  of  commercial  po- 
licy which  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to 
adopt.     And  your  petitioners  will  over  pray. 

"  Manchester,  March  10." 

Now  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  I  may  bo 
permitted  to  add  my  humble  testimoDy  to 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  so  far  as  my 
experience  in  my   own  county — a  large 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  county — is 
concerned.     The  noble  Earl  on  a  former 
occasion  seemed  to  entertain  doubts  whe- 
ther any  mischief  or  inconvenience  could 
result  at  the  present  time  to  the  agricul- 
tural  part   of  the  community,   from   the 
state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  country 
is  left  regarding  the  question  of  free  trade, 
because,  he  said,  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry were  over,  and  would   not  be  re- 
sumed for  some  months  to  come.     But, 
my  Lords,  there  are  other  more  important 
matters  respecting  which  this    suspense 
must  be  of  the  greatest  possible  mischief. 
It   must  prove  mischievous,   not  merely 
with  regard  to  contracts  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  with  reference  to  many 
other  transactions ;  and  it  leaves  a  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
which  is  greatly  to  bo  deprecated  under 
any  circumstances.     I  could  easily  show, 
my  Lords,  that  if  the  agricultural  interest 
be  injuriously  affected  by  this  suspense, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte- 
rests are  still  more  so.     The  noble  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is 
now  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Earl, 
must  be  well  aware  that  already  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Continent  wo  have  received 
representations  of  the  mischief  accruing 
to  them  from  this  uncertainty  existing  in 
tlie    English    markets.       [The    Earl    of 
Malmesbuby  intimated  his  dissent.]     The 
noble  Earl  appears  to  doubt  the  fact;  but 
I  have  myself  seen  representations  from 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Denmark,  all  com- 
municating the  mischief  which  those  States 
apprehend  from  the  continuance  of  sus- 
pense in  the  operations  of  trade  in  this 
conntry.     I  may  be  told  that  countries 
like  Austria  and  Naples,  whose  policy  is 
BO  restrictive,  have  no  reason  to  complain; 
but  Denmark  stands  on  a  different^  and  I 

The  Duke  ofNetocastle 


may  add  a  higher,  footing.     I  am  not» 
however,  looking  so  much  to  the  inierestf 
of  those  countries,  as  I  am,  my  Lords,  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  which  appear 
to  be.  stagnated  by  the  uncertainty  which 
now  prevails  as  to  the  continuance  of  free 
trade.     If  I  should  be  told,  in  that  stereo- 
typed phrase  which  I  have  seen  used  in  so 
many  addresses  to  the  electors  of  thb 
country,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence,  because    you    cannot  fight  hostile 
tariffs  with  free  imports,  I  shall  reply  with 
the  undeniable  fact  that  this   is   D j  no 
means  an  undisputed  axiom;  for  however 
little  we  may  have  met  with  reciprocity  in 
other  times,  this  I  can  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  days  of  recipro- 
city treaties  and    treaties  of   commwce 
when  so  large  a  relaxation  of  hostile  tarifi 
was  made  as  has  been  made  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
If  any  inconvenience  is  still  felt  on  this 
point,  it  does  not  attach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  free  importations 
without  any  guarantee  for  their  recipro- 
city, but  it  has  arisen  from  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  prevailed  as  to  our  per- 
severance in  the  system  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
course   adopted  by  the  noble   Earl   op* 
posite  and  his  friends  around  him,  and 
by  certain  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  this  uncertainty 
has  existed  so  long.     I  know  that  joa 
may  tell  us — and  justly  and  consistently 
with  your  views — ^that  the  fault  lies  wiUi 
us,  because  wo  introduced  the  system  to 
which  you  are  hostile,  and  which  you  con- 
sider to  be  false,  impolitic,  and  abortive; 
whilst  we  attribute  it  to  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  we  are  opposed, 
who  attempt  to  maintain  false  principles  of 
trade,  and  desire  the  revival  of  an  obsolete 
and  exploded  system.     But,  my  Lords,  it 
is  not  merely  as  to  the  trade  in  com  that 
this  uncertainty  is  prevalent.     It  prevails, 
and  must  continue  to  prevail,  as  to  all 
other  articles  of  commerce.     I  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  an- 
nounced the  other  day  in  his  place  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  proceed  this  Session 
with  a  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  there, 
but  before  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
office — I  mean  a  Bill  for  the  suspension  of 
the  scale  by  which  the  sugar  duties  have 
I  been  graduated,  and  that  he  reserves  for  a 
future  Session  that  question;  but,  never- 
theless, there  must  exist  great  uncertainty 
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with  such  an  understanding  as  this  as 
to  what  our  policy  is  to  he  next  year 
on  this  very  important  question — an  un- 
certainty that  must  operate  prejudicially 
on  the  colonies,  derange  all  the  yiews  of 
colonial  merchants,  and  produce  effects 
that  must  he  deplored.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  great  interest  in  the  country  which  1 
do  hope  will  now  proceed  without  any  in- 
terference or  uncertainty;  for,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  did  agitate  the  ship 
owners  greatly  hy  the  speech  which  he  made 
on  the  hustings  at  Stamford,  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has,  with  great  wisdom,  within  the  walls 
of  this  House,  set  the  question  at  rest  by 
stating  broadly  and  explicitly  on  Monday 
last,  that  he  adhered  to  the  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  when  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  was  under  discussion,  that 
when  that  repeal  was  once  carried,  it  must 
he  final  and  irreversible.  1  will  not,  my 
Lords,  on  this  occasion  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the 
com  laws.  1  not  only  retain  the  opinions 
unchanged  which  1  expressed  when  the 
repeal  of  them  was  under  consideration, 
but  I  have  had  them  strongly  confirmed 
by  everything  which  has  occurred  since; 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
tune  1  wish  to  make  some  further  observa- 
tions to  your  Lordships  before  1  con- 
clude with  the  question  which  1  mean  to 
put  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  1  wish  most  sincerely 
to  avoid,  in  what  1  am  going  to  say,  any 
observations  which  may  create,  1  won't 
say  any  difference  of  opinion  —  for  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  difference  of 
opinion — but  any  of  those  feelings  which 
can  produce  a  hostile  debate.  1  shall  say 
nothing  on  this  subject,  except  what  bears 
upon  the  question  with  which  1  am  about 
to  conclude — 1  mean  the  question  regard- 
ing the  position  of  the  Government  and 
the  country.  And,  first  of  all,  1  beg  you 
to  remember,  my  Lords,  what  has  already 
ensued  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
some  five  or  six  years  ago.  That  measure, 
as  you  know,  broke  up  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment; it  brought  into  hostile  array  what 
was  before  an  united  party ;  in  some  in- 
stances it  turned  sincere  friends  into  poli- 
tical enemies ;  and  it  has  done  worse  than 
this — it  has  rendered  during  five  or  six 
years  the  carrying  on  of  a  Parliamentary 
Government  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
in  the  hands  of  any  Minister.  I  advert, 
mj  Lords,  to  this  only  to  urge  upon  the 


noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  avail  himself  of  the  great 
position  which  he  now  occupies  to  allow  this 
uncertainty  to  exist  no  longer,  and  to  run 
as  little  risk  as  possible  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  events  which  may  preclude  the  final 
settlement  of  this  question,  which  is  now 
easy.  My  Lords,  in  these  days  of  Euro- 
pean change,  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot 
tell,  in  what  state  this  country  will  be  in 
the  month  of  February  next,  although  all 
is  calm  now,  I  therefore  deprecate  even 
for  two  months  longer  the  continuance  of 
uncertainty,  and  1  deprecate  still  more  the 
struggle  which  may  arise  out  of  it.  I 
know  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  is  anx- 
ious to  see  it  closed.  I  know  his  patriotism 
so  well,  that  I  am  sure,  however  it  may 
be  settled,  he  will  rejoice  in  being  instru- 
mental to  the  restoration  of  that  tranquillity 
and  repose  which  will  attend  that  settle- 
ment. It  will  be  necessary,  my  Lords,  to 
remove  this  uncertainty  by  a  settlement  of 
the  question  one  way  or  other  before  you 
can  proceed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to 
those  social  questions  and  to  those  internal 
reforms  which  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  in  the  explanation  of 
his  policy,  which  he  gave  on  accepting 
office,  declared  it  to  be  his  humble  but 
useful  duty  to  accomplish.  Let  the  noble 
Lord  recollect  the  state  of  the  population 
and  the  magnificent  scene  in  which  he 
took  part  some  time  ago,  and  let  him  re- 
member the  reception  of  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  assembled  last  autumn 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  one  un- 
animous voice  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  In 
former  times  such  people  met,  not  to  greet 
their  Sovereign,  but  for  other  purposes  not 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests 
of  this  country ;  and  when  the  noble  Earl 
reflects  on  that  scene  of  universal  satis- 
faction, I  think  he  must  agree  with  me 
that  nothing  should  be  done  by  which  the 
happy  circumstances  of  those  days  should 
be  changed.  1  shall  say  no  more  on  this 
part  of  this  question,  except  so  far  as 
a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament 
necessarily  bears  upon  the  whole  question. 
Apart  from  this  question  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  apart  from  this  important  question 
of  the  state  to  which  the  population  may 
be  reduced  by  the  continuance  of  this  sus- 
pense, 1  must  now  tell  the  noble  Earl  that 
there  is  arising  at  present  out  of  the  decla- 
ration which  be  made  in  this  House  on 
Monday  last  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which  must  and  will  grow  from 
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clay  to  day,  and  which,  if  not  settled  soon 
hj  a  change  in  the  determiuation  of  the 
noble  Earl,  will  (in  mj  conscience  I  be- 
lieve it)  be  of  a  dangerous  character  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  My  Lords, 
I  go  the  whole  length  of  saying  that  if  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
perseveres  in  his  determination  that  the 
Dusiness  of  the  country  shall  be  carried  on, 
and  that  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  bring 
in  measures  of  legislation,  and  to  carry 
them  through  Parliament,  while  he  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  in  an  un- 
doubted minority  in  one  House,  and  in  a 
doubtful  majority  in  the  other — [Lord  Re- 
DESDALE  dissented.]  I  will  allow  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong;  but  I  think  that  if  ho  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government,  he  would  not 
have  interrupted  me.  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
point  until  it  had  been  tested  by  a  hostile 
division,  had  not  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  manfully  confessed  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  was  in  an  avowed  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  doubtful 
majority  here.  I  have,  therefore,  I  think, 
a  right  to  assume  that  as  a  fact,  and  to  use 
it  as  such  in  debate.  Well,  then,  if  the 
noble  Earl  adheres  to  his  intention  of 
bringing  into  Parliament,  where  his  posi- 
tion is  such  as  I  have  described,  legislative 
measures  of  importance,  not  of  pressing 
and  immediate  urgency,  I  say  that  by  that 
course,  which  is  at  once  unconstitutional 
and  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
he  will  be  endangering  in  a  very  serious 
degree  indeed  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  in  England.  I  know,  my 
Lords,  that  both  out  of  doors  and  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  defend  this  course  by  the 
example  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  am  confident  that 
the  noble  Earl  himself  has  read  history  too 
well  to  see  any  analogy  between  the  two 
cases.  Mr.  Pitt*s  case  forms  no  precedent 
at  all.  What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  struggle  with 
a  powerful  Opposition?  Mr.  Pitt*s  strug- 
gle was  to  pass  a  Bill  in  order  that  he,  as 
the  servant  of  the  Sovereign,  might  dis- 
solve the  Parliament;  and,  without  passing 
that  Bill,  a  dissolution  was  impossible  at 
the  hands  of  any  party — for  the  Bill  in 
question  was  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Such,  I 
repeat,  was  the  course  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but 
what  is  the  course  now  proposed?  It  is 
not  to  dissolve  Parliament  as  soon  as  those 
measures  of  pressing  urgency  are  carried, 
but  to  introduce^  aud»  if  possible,  to  carry 
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through  Parliament,  legislative  tneftraras 
of  various  kinds  and  of  diffbreiit  degrees  of 
urgency  before  a  dissolution  is  dedided 
upon.  My  Lords,  I  must  say  that  neitlHir 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  has  ben 
adduced  by  some  politicians,  nor  the  tieir 
which  the  noble  Earl  himself  has  takeb  of 
his  own  position  at  present,  is  a  sufficient 
justification  for  such  a  line  of  polioj.  The 
noble  Earl  said  the  other  nigbt  thai  he 
was  in  a  peculiar  position — ^that  he  had 
been  forced  into  office.  I  certainly  canliot 
agree  in  the  truth'of  that  assertion;  I  en- 
tirely dissent  from  it ;  nor  can  I  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  he  had  a  right  to  make 
the  assertion.  It  was  answered  so  well 
and  so  fully  on  a  former  night  by  a  noUo 
Earl  near  me,  that  I  feel  it  unneeesshty 
to  touch  further  on  that  topic;  bat  ema 
if  it  were  as  the  noble  Earl  has  stated,  I 
say  that  there  is  no  justificatidii  for  Us 
persistance  in  a  system  which  is  not  fuUj 
recognised  by  the  Constitution.  My  Lords* 
the  real  truth  is,  that  the  position  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  present  nto- 
ment  is,  as  the  noble  Earl  must  himself 
admit,  a  position  of  great  anomaly.  I 
deny  that  the  noble  Eari  was  forced  into  the 
Government  by  anything  whatever;  on  the 
contrary  I  most  fully  admit  that  he  sits 
upon  those  benches  by  what  I  may  Ten- 
ture  to  call  a  right.  Still,  I  t^peat  ottee 
more,  his  position  is  an  anomaly.  What, 
my  Lords,  are  the  circumstances  uiidisr 
which  the  noble  Earl  is  sitting  there  ?  Hb 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party — ^indeed 
of  the  only  large  party  in  the  eoofltrty 
save  that  of  which  a  noble  Lord  in  tub 
other  House  is  the  acknowledged  head. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  natttral, 
or  more  in  accordance  with  those  eonsti- 
tutional  rules  from  which  the  Sovereign 
of  this  realm  has  never  swerved,  than 
for  Her  Majesty  to  call  on  the  noble 
Earl  to  form  an  Administration.  The 
noble  Earl  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
apologise  for  his  position;  but  still  I  say 
that  it  is  an  anomaly.  He  is  not  to  blame 
if  he  finds  it  a  novel  one.  fiat,  my  Lords, 
I  think  he  is  bound  when  he  has  carried 
tlio  business  of  the  Govertlment  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  to  advise  a  dissolution.  Bht  I 
maintain  that  if  he  remains  in  the  dlspoil- 
tion  which  he  announced  to  us  on  a  fbrnrtr 
night,  his  position  will  be  not  onlr  an  ano- 
maly, but  also  an  unconstitational  position. 
Up  to  the  poin  that  is  necessary,  tile  noble 
Earl  may  go;  beyond  that,  everything  he 
does  must  be  done  on  his  own  responii- 
bility;  and  when  anything  is  done  that  is 
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not  necessary,  the  position  of  tlie  noble 
Lord  becomes  one  that  is  unconstitutional. 
The  noble  Lord,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  was  driven  to  an  ex- 
pedient which,  I  confess,  it  gave  me  great 
pain  to  hear  of.  The  noble  Earl,  in  the 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  your  Lord- 
ships in  explanation  of  his  reasons  for 
taking  office  when  he  was  in  an  avowed 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
a  doubtful  majority  here,  threw  himself  on 
the  indulgence  of  his  friends  and  the  for- 
bearance of  his  opponents.  [The  Earl  of 
Derby  dissented.]  1  am  anxious  to  be 
corrected  if  I  mistook  the  noble  EarFs  ex- 
pression. 1  confess  that  this  is  a  position 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Minister  of  a 
free  country  like  this  ought  not  to  be 
placed;  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  noble  EarFs  determination  to  carry 
on  measures  of  legislation  for  the  country, 
while  he  is  in  a  minority  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  an  appeal  which 
I  believe  no  Prime  Minister  of  this  country 
eter  made  before,  and  which — with  the 
high  respect  and  admiration  that  I  sin- 
cerely feel  for  his  manly  and  chivalric  char- 
acter— I  could  not  have  believed  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  be  the  first  to  make. 
Btlt  this,  I  say,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
position  which  I  have  already  condemned, 
Hhd  in  which  the  noble  Earl  has  placed 
himself;  and  it  is  one  from  which  I  am 
anxious  the  noble  Earl  should  remove  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  this  must 
continue  to  be  the  consequence  so  long  as 
the  noble  Earl  performs  the  duties  of 
Prime  Minister  without  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  so  long  as  he 
Attempts  to  legislate  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the 
itibuntry,  he  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
pursuing  a  system  which  is  perfectly  un- 
constitutional. It  appears  to  me,  my 
Lords,  that  no  legislation  which  is  not 
immediate  and  urgent  should  be  attempted 
at  present,  even  if  the  noble  Lord  con- 
tinties  to  persist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  free  trade ;  if  he  does  not  de- 
cfaire  his  policy  in  respect  to  free  trade, 
A  dissolution  becomes  still  more  impcra- 
titd ;  although  under  any  circumstances  I 
think  that  measure  the  only  step  open  to 
the  noble  Earl.  I  have  once  or  twice 
tdttched  on  the  fact  that  certain  measures 
inust  be  passed  before  we  can  have  a  dis- 
•oliition  of  Parliament.  But  what  are 
they?  We  are  sitting  here,  if  not  as  an 
Opposition,  certainly  not  as  the  supporters 
mnet  Majesty's  Government.     [Ironical 


cheers  from  the  Earls  of  Malmeshury  and 
Lonsdale.]  The  noble  Lords  are  welcome 
to  their  cheers,  but  I  say  distinctly  that 
as  long  as  the  Government  has  any  reser- 
vation of  opinion  on  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  as  long  as  we  have  not  a  declaratioii 
from  the  Prime  Minister  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  restore  the  corn  laws^  so 
long  shall  I  be  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  noble  Earl  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  have  no  more  factious  oppo- 
sition from  me  than  had  the  noble  Mar- 
quess who  is  now  sitting  near  me  when 
he  and  his  friends  were  in  office.  I  gave 
to  the  late  Government  my  support  when 
I  could  conscientiously,  and  I  shall  do  the 
same  by  the  present  Government;  but  I 
tell  the  noble  Earl  that  as  long  as  there  is 
this  important  difference  between  us  oh 
the  corn  laws— the  noble  Lords  may  again 
cheer  me  if  they  please — so  long  shall  I 
consider  that  I  am  the  opponent  of  his  Go- 
vernment. When  that  question  of  differ- 
ence is  set  at  rest,  when  the  noble  Earl 
shall  pursue  the  same  policy  which  he  pur- 
sued when  I  was  a  Colleague  of  his  under 
the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
the  noble  Earl  may  rely  that  there  is  no 
man  in  this  House  from  whom  he  will  re- 
ceive a  more  candid  consideration  of  his 
measures  than  from  me,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  will  evince  less  anxiety  to  thwart 
his  plans  than  I.  I  was  about  to  say 
some  minutes  ago,  when  I  was  interrupt- 
ed, that  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
his  Government  only  recognise  two  votes 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment before  a  dissolution,  namely,  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  and  the  Vote  in  Supply.  But  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  noble  Earl  came  to 
the  House  and  said,  "  There  are  some  other 
measures  which  must  necessarily  be  passed, 
and  which  I,  as  the  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  think  I  could  not  carry  on  the 
Government  without  bringing  forward  " — if 
the  noble  Earl  came  before  the  House  and 
gave  that  assurance,  I  am  sure  he  would 
meet  with  the  most  ready  assistance  from 
all  of  us.  And,  my  Lords,  I  say  this  with 
special  reference  to  any  measure  relative 
to  the  defences  of  the  country,  though 
so  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
bring  forward  a  measure  so  important  as 
that  which  hns  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  militia  in  a  condemned  expiring 
Parliament;  and  I  would  wish  the  noble 
Earl  to  postpone  it  until  a  new  Parliament 
is  assembled.  Thea  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  important  meadure  of  6han- 
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cerj  reform,  which  is  to  be  brought  in  in 
this  House,  and  may  perhaps  pa^s  here — 
I  should  think  that  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  would  bo  greatly  endan- 
gering that  most  important  measure,  if,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commonp, 
that  measure  is  laid  before  them.  My 
Lords,  1  think  that  a  measure  in  which  so 
many  interests  are  involved,  will  not  be 
considered  in  a  fair  spirit  in  a  Parliament 
which  is  not  led  l»y  the  Government — a 
Parliament  which,  from  its  devotion  to 
other  subjects,  and  the  interest  it  feels  re- 
garding its  own  re-election,  will  be  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  to  go  into  the  important  ex- 
amination of  a  question  that  requires  the 
greatest  calmness  and  consideration.  My 
Lords,  1  have  already  denied  that  there 
is  any  intention  on  my  part  to  offer  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  the  Government  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  the  noble  Earl  can  deduce 
so  much  from  what  the  House  of  Commons 
has  already  done  with  regard  to  the  Votes 
of  Supply;  but  rely  upon  it  that  1  am  not 
speaking  my  own  individual  opinion  alone 
of  the  unconstitutional  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment if  they  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
legislation  of  the  country  without  a  disso- 
lution for  three  months  from  this  time.  My 
Lords,  it  should  bo  recollected  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  apart  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day,  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form; and  when  I  see  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  insist  upon 
this  point,  I  must  greatly  deprecate  any  act 
of  the  noble  Earl  which  I  think  is  likely  to 
bring  on  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
other  servants  of  the  Sovereign  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
other.  That  quarrel  may  be  short,  but 
nevertheless  it  may  be  followed  by  con- 
sequences which  may  prove  most  injurious 
— and  all  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
that  appears  to  mc  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible value ;  whereas  the  importance  of 
taking  an  opposite  course  must  be  palpable 
to  all.  The  noble  Earl  on  a  former  night 
said,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his 
Government  should  be  to  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  un- 
impaired; but  1  think  my  Lords,  that,  so 
far  from  raising  a  barrier  against  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy  by  the  course  he  is 
taking,  he  will  throw  down  the  barriers 
that  already  exist,  and  give  encouragement 
and  facilities  for  accomplishing  a  progress 
in  that  direction  which  the  legislation  of 
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late  years  has  tended  greatly  to  rednee. 
And,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  opmioa 
of  the  noble  Earl  respecting  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  I  go  along  with  tlie 
noble  Earl  to  the  fullest  extent,  except 
this — 1  think  that  he  will  endanger  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  if  he  Tenton 
in  this  manner  to  strain  them.  With 
respect  to  the  course  that  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  diJQfer  from  the  noble  Earl  ia 
another  place  on  an  important  question,  it 
is  not  perhaps  for  me  to  speak;  hut  I  fed 
assured  that  if  the  noble  Earl  shall  gire 
us  a  fair  assurance  respecting  his  inten- 
tions, there  will  be  a  general  and  confiding 
trust  in  the  word  of  the  noble  Earl — tliat 
the  question  will  be  at  rest  from  this  mo- 
ment— and  that  he  will  only  have  to  ask 
for  a  supply,  which  will  be  most  readily 
given.  My  Lords,  it  may  he  said  thst 
there  may  be  some  constitutional  objectioa 
to  making  the  announcement  which  I  ask 
him  to  make;  but  I  cannot  see  that  such  is 
the  case.  I  have  referred  to  precedents 
upon  this  point,  and  I  have  found  some 
that  must  prove  perfectly  aatiB&etorj. 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  or  some  other  in- 
dividual of  his  party  stated,  that  the  Com- 
mons* House  of  Parliament  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  own  existence — that  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  Crown — that  it  has  to  at- 
tend to  its  own  business,  and  the  questiim 
of  dissolution  rests  with  the  Sovereiga 
and  with  the  Minister.  Tliat  may  be  to 
a  great  extent  true — the  position  may 
be  sound — but  with  regard  to  the  an- 
nouncement I  ask  for,  I  beg  to  renund 
your  Lordships  that  the  Sovereign  has 
on  many  occasions  made  such  an  an- 
nouncement. In  the  year  1807,  in  the 
year  1831,  and  on  other  occasions,  atafee- 
ments  were  made  in  the  Speeches  from  the 
Throne  with  respect  to  the  course  whieh 
the  Government  intended  to  take  with  re- 
ference to  a  dissolution,  and  with  referenee 
to  the  summoning  of  another  Parliament. 
There  is  also  the  case  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  1841;  who,  upon  being  asked  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  stated  most  distinctly,  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  and  improper  that  any  qnes- 
tion  should  be  asked  with  respect  to  what 
advice  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  gife 
to  his  Sovereign;  but  he  said  that  he 
looked  upon  an  occasion  such  as  that  as 
one  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  and 
would  therefore  most  frankly  and  readily 
give  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  right 
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hon.  Baronet;  and  accordingly  he  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  course  which  he  intended 
to  pursue,  and  gave  that  information  which 
I  now  seek  to  obtain  at  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
[See  3  Hansard,  Iviii.  1260.]  My  Lords. 
in  the  observations  which  1  have  made,  1 
trust  that  1  have  not  used  a  single  obser- 
vation which  is  calculated  to  meet  with 
the  disapproval  of  my  noble  Friends  oppo- 
site, and  1  hope  1  have  avoided  saying 
anything  which  can  be  construed  into  any- 
thing personally  hostile  to  the  noble  Earl. 
I  have  wished  to  avoid  reference  to  irrita- 
ting topics  as  far  as  1  possibly  could,  but  1 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  1  feel  most 
warmly  upon  these  two  questions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  protection  is  one 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  country 
and  settled  without  delay;  and  1  feel  still 
more  that  the  intention  of  persevering  with 
a  Parliament  in  which  the  Government  is 
not  in  a  majority,  is  one  of  far  too  dan- 
gerous a  precedent  in  times  like  these,  to 
admit  of  any  one  who  sincerely  loves  his 
country  and  respects  the  Constitution,  al- 
lowing such  a  course  to  be  taken  without 
at  any  rate  protesting  against  it.  1  will 
now  sit  down  moving  the  ordinary  Motion, 
that  the  petition  do  lie  upon  the  table;  and 
I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  noble  Earl 
will  be  able  to  answer  my  question  in  a 
manner  which  may  save  a  great  deal  of 
ill-will,  and  a  good  many  ill  words,  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  The 
question  which  1  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  is,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  assure 
this  House  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  ad- 
vised to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interest, 
and  to  the  passing  of  such  measures  as 
are  of  urgent  and  of  primary  importance, 
and  to  call  a  new  one  as  early  as  the 
public  fcervice  of  the  country  will  allow  ? 

'The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
am  far  from  complaining  either  of  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Duke,  or  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  he  has  closed  his  obser- 
vations, or  of  the  tone  and  spirit  which 
have  characterised  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
dress. 1  think,  from  the  position  in  which 
the  noble  Duke  announces  himself  to 
stand,  it  was  as  natural  that  he  should  put 
that  question  in  this  House,  as  it  was  that 
the  noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  should,  as  1  understand  he 
has  done  this  evening,  put  a  precisely 
similar  question  to  the  Government  in 
another    place.      I   hope,   however,   that 


the  noble  Duke  will  not  think  I  am  treat- 
ing him  or  the  petitioners  with  any  dis- 
respect if  I  decline  to  renew  again  a  dis- 
cussion upon  a  question  upon  which,  by 
your  Lordships*  favour,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  at  consider- 
able length  a  short  timl3  ago,  and  if  1  de- 
cline at  present  to  enter  into  any  general 
discussion  upon  the  merits  of  free  trade, 
or  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  feel  it  necessary  to  adopt.  One 
observation,  however,  I  must  make  with 
regard  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke,  in  which  ho  said  that  he  was 
quite  sure  that  my  noble  Friend  near  me, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  he  supposed  I  myself,  must  be  aware, 
that  from  various  countries  in  Europe 
representations  had  been  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  reference 
to  the  uncertainty  and  inconvenience  which 
were  at  present  experienced  there  in  refer- 
ence to  the  markets  in  this  country. 

Tho  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  :  I  did 
not  say  that  representations  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Goverment,  but  that  com- 
munications had  reached  this  country  re- 
specting that  inconvenience  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  The  noble 
Duke  said  he  was  sure  that,  from  his  posi- 
tion, my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  have  had 
information  of  those  alarms  and  apprehen- 
sions which  he  says  are  entertained  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.  Now,  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  I  had  myself  been 
tolerably  conversant  with  the  various  des- 
patches and  communications  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  received  since  he  has 
been  in  office  ;  and  since  the  noble  Duke 
has  sat  down  1  have  had  confirmed  by  my 
noble  Friend  in  that  which  I  believed  to 
be  the  case  on  his  part,  that  so  far  as  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  is  con- 
cerned, no"  such  representations  as  those 
which  are  supposed  by  the  noble  Duke, 
have  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government 
from  any  country  or  quarter.  [Earl  of 
Malmesbury:  Hear,  hear!]  The  noble 
Duke,  perhaps  not  very  regularly  — 
but  1  do  not  complain  of  him  on  that 
account — has  referred  to  the  language  I 
held  on  a  former  occasion  in  reference  to 
another  petition  which  was  presented  to 
your  Lordships  by  the  noble  Baron  oppo- 
site (Lord  Beaumont),  and  I  am  only 
anxious  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  1  am  supposed  by  him  to  have 
spoken  with  regard  to  the  petitioners  on 
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that  occasion.  I  did  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  impute  to  those  petitioners,  as  the 
noble  Duke  seems  to  suppose  I  did,  any 
ignorance  with  regard  either  to  their  own 
interests,  or  to  the  subject  upon  which  they 
were  addressing  your  Lordships'  House. 
All  I  said  in  reference  to  that  petition  was, 
that  the  parties  who  signed  the  petition 
were  not  many  in  numbers,  and  that  the 
interests  they  represented  were  not  great. 
I  certainly  did  allude  to  one  particular 
individual — who  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
has  taken  the  least  offence  at  what  I  said 
— I  did  refer  to  him,  and  say  that  the 
peculiar  interests  he  had  in  the  question  of 
land  wore  not  such  as  to  create  necessarily 
any  overwhelining  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
in  his  mind.  I  quite  admit  also,  with  the 
noble  Duke,  that  the  body  from  whom  he 
has  presented  his  petition  to-night  is  one 
eminently  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
this  question,  and  eminently  entitled  to 
have  its  opinion  listened  to  both  by  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  But 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the 
noble  Duke,  that  that  petition  certainly 
bears  date  some  days  previous  to  the  last 
discussion  which  took  place  in  this  House 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  noble  Duke  that  it  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  charge  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  discussion ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  apprehension,  anxiety,  or  uncer- 
tainty these  petitioners  might  have  felt, 
may,  to  a  considerable  degree,  have  been 
dispelled  or  mitigated  by  the  explanation  of 
the  course  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tend to  pursue,  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  to  your  Lordships  on  a 
former  evening.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  the  noble  Duke 
for  one  admission — namely,  that  this  is  not 
an  uncertainty  which  has  been  created 
within  the  last  few  days  or  weeks,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Duke,  it  is  an  uncer- 
tainty which  has  affected  the  course  of 
trade — not  in  consequence  of  the  accession 
of  the  present  Ministers  to  office — has  af- 
fected the  course  of  trade,  not  for  the  last 
few  months,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  And  this  uncertainty,  according 
to  the  noble  Duke,  must  prevail  and  con- 
tinue to  prevail  until  a  new  Parliament 
shall  be  assembled.  Yet  during  the  whole 
of  these  five  or  six  years  of  anxiety  and 
uncertainty,  it  never  occurred  to  the  noble 
Duke,  or  to  those  whom  he  represents,  to 
oall  upon  Her  Majesty's  late  Government 
to  put  an  end  to  that  anxiety  and  appre- 

ing  the  question  to  the 
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decision  of  a  new  Pariiament,  whieh  is  ibe 
course  he  calls  upon  us  to  adopt  aa  the 
only  one  that  can  relieve  that  anzietj.  I 
said  the  other  day,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  Ibal 
I  am  happy  to  think  that,  in  oonseqnenee 
of  the  recent  change  of  Goyemmenty  that 
anxiety  and  apprehension  will  be  pnt  a 
stop  to  at  an  earlier  period  than  if  ibe  late 
Administration  had  remained  in  oflSce.  At 
the  same  time,  and  although  I  admit  then 
is  doubtless  a  very  natural  desire  to  have 
all  doubt  and  anxiety  upon  this  rabject  re- 
moved, I  cannot,  I  tay  agMn*  see  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country — I  cannot 
see  in  the  state  of  the  public  securitiea — I 
cannot,  in  any  indication  which  I  can  per* 
ceive  of  the  national  mind  and  feeling, 
trace  that  intense  anxiety,  alarm,  and  ap- 
prehension which,  according  to  the  |io- 
ble  Duke,  pervades  every  portion  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ahoiiki 
have  entered  into  any  other  observations 
upon  this  question  of  the  noble  Doke, 
further  than  those  which  I  had  the  liononr 
of  submitting  to  your  Lordships*  Home 
the  other  niffht,  as  to  the  coarse  whidi 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  felt  it  consist- 
ent with  their  duty  to  pursue  in  the  anom- 
alous circumstances,  as  the  noble  Doke 
allows  them  to  be,  in  which  we  are  at  this 
moment  placed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
some  constitutional  doctrines  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  noble  Duke,  and  to 
which  I  hesitate  at  all  events  to  giye  mj 
full  and  unqualified  approbation  and  as- 
sent. I  stated  the  other  night,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  there  are  questions — andmies- 
tions  of  importance  too — with  regara  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  present  GovemiAent 
are  prepared  to  say  that  their  opinions  are 
not  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  are  shared  by  an  assured  majoritT 
of  your  Lordships'  House.  I  stated  wid^ 
regard  to  those  questions  that  if  they  were 
pressed  forward  for  a  decision,  I  admitted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in  a 
minority,  and  that  we  should  have  to  relj 
with  regard  to  these  questions  upon  the 
forbearance  of  our  opponents  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  friends.  But  I  did  not 
state,  and  I  will  not  state,  that  upon  such 
questions  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
think  fit  and  proper  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  there  is  any 
proof  or  any  evidence  whatever,  that  either 
in  this  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Government  are  in  a  minority. 
I  did  not  deny  the  inconvenience  incident 
to  carrying  on  the  busmess  of  the  ooontry 
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for  any  lengthened  period  with  a  Govern- 
ment who  were  unable  to  rely  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  support  of  a  majority  in 
the  other  House  of  Farliment;  but  1  stated 
to  your  Lordships  the  other  day,  and  1  am 
Borry  to  be  obliged  to  weary  you  by  re- 
peating it  now,  that  I  consider  we  are 
pla^sed  in  circumstances  in  which  we  have 
a  balance  of  inconyeniences  and  a  balance 
of  conflicting  difficulties;  and  between 
those  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  1 
think  the  danger  and  the  inconvenience  to 
the  country  (and  it  is  that  to  which  1  look) 
is  less  from  a  temporary  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  than  it  would 
be  from  a  premature  interruption  to  the 
business  of  the  Legislature.  It  must  be 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  what  propositions 
they  may  think  fit  to  bring  forward,  and 
what  measures  they  may  think  proper  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  and  consideration 
of  Parliament.  I  am  not,  as  the  noble 
Duke  seems  to  suppose,  acting  upon  the 
precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1784, 
which  1  freely  admit  has,  at  least,  no  very 
elose  analogy  to  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  I  draw  the  constitutional  doctrine 
from  a  much  more  recent  example,  and 
one  which  I  am  sure  the  noble  Duke  himself 
will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  with  deference 
and  respect.  In  the  year  1835,  the  late  Sir 
Koberi  Peel  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  Government  which  did  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
found  himself  in  that  position  in  a  case  far 
more  strong  than  that  which  you  can  now 
apply  to  the  present  Government — because 
he  found  himself  in  that  position,  having 
recently  appealed  to  the  people — having 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  having  in  that 
•itoation  failed  to  obtain  a  permanent  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  was  placed  in  a  minority  upon 
the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  He  was  placed  in  a  minority 
upon  the  choice  of  Speaker.  He  was 
placed  in  a  minority  upon  a  most  important 
Besolution  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church.  And 
now,  my  Lords,  just  in  passing  (and  my 
noble  Friend  referred  to  this  question  the 
other  night),  let  me  remind  your  Lordships 
of  the  consequence  of  an  Opposition  strong 
in  that  which  they  felt  to  be  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  ;  let  me  refer  to  the 
course  which  they  thought  fit  to  take  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  consequences  to 
thomselves  in  taking  that  course.  Strong, 
I    say,    as   the    Parliamentary  majority 


was,  the  Opposition  of  that  day  thought 
it  a  good  political  move  to  pledge  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  specific  de- 
claration upon  an  abstract  question,  that 
no  settlement  of  a  particular  question  could 
be  safe  and  satisfactory  unless  it  involved 
a  specific  proposition  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Upon  that  question  they 
defeated  Sir  Robert  Peel*B  Government, 
and  shortly  after  they  succeeded  to  office 
— not  upon  that  question,  however;  and 
having  so  succeeded  to  office,  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  abandon  that  very 
proposition  which  they  had  declared  to  be 
essential,  and  to  come  to  a  settlement 
which,  from  that  time  to  this,  has  not  been 
disturbed,  upon  that  very  question,  not 
including  that  sine  qtid  non  of  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  settlement.  What  was  the 
course  pur^jied  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  under 
these  circumstances,  in  a  Parliament  of 
his  own  choosing — in  a  minority,  a  per- 
petual and  constantly-recurring  minority  ? 
Ho  held  this  language,  and  this  was  his 
constitutional  doctrine : — 

"  I  have  been  called  upon  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the 
country.  I  will  not  shrink  from  that  responsibility 
so  long  as  I  believe  that  I  can  conduct  it  satis- 
factorily, and  can  carry  through  such  measures  as 
I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  I 
should  submit  to  tho  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

It  was  not  then  a  question  of  dissolving 
Parliament,  it  was  a  question  of  the  other 
alternative,  namely,  the  resignation  of  the 
Government.  [Cheers.]  The  noble  Lord 
who  cheers  that  will  not  deny  that  whep  a 
Minister  fails  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  these  two 
alternatives — the  resignation  of  his  office, 
or  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  I  pre- 
sume that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  resignation  of  office  is  not  that  which 
would  bo  pressed  upon  us  by  noble  Lords 
opposite,  as  upon  the  former  occasion  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  dissolution  was 
not  that  which  would  have  been  required 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  two  opposite 
alternatives  are  those  which  were  then 
present  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind,  and 
are  now  in  the  choice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
dealt  with  them  is  this : — 

**  I  hold  there  is  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the 
post  I  fill,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty,  to 
persevere  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which 
my  Sovereign  has  called  me,  in  defiance  of  the 
majority  that  is  against  me  upon  any  abstract 
question,  and  in  defiance  of  any  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  tiiat  I  ought  te 
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bring  forward  a  particular  question,  and  settle  it 
in  a  particular  manner.  I  will  perform  my  duty 
until  the  Uouse  shall  by  its  vote  refuse  its  sanc- 
tion to  some  measure  of  importance  which  I  think 
necessary  to  submit  to  its  consideration." 

That,  then,  is  the  constitutional  doctrine 
which  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  year  1834.     Upon  that  principle  he 
acted,  and  upon  that  principle  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  are  prepared 
to  act  also.     But  I  do  not  deny  the  incon- 
venience of  a  doubt  remaining  upon  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  any  material 
question   of   policy   to   be   tat  en  on   the 
part  of  the  country;  and  I  admit  to  the 
noble  Duke  as  fully  as  he  can  desire,  that 
an  early  settlement  of  a  still  larger  ques- 
tion, namely,  who  are  to  bo  the  men  and 
what  are  to  be  the  principles  by  whom  and 
upon  which  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  conducted,  are  matters  not  of 
indifference,  but  matters  for  the  earliest 
solution,  of  which  I  am  fully  as  anxious  as 
the  noble  Duke  himself  can  be.     I  do  not, 
however,  hold  it  to  be  consistent  with  my 
duty  to  give  to  your  Lordships  or  to  Par- 
liament any  specific  pledge  with  regard  to 
the  precise  time  at  which  I  shall  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  offer  to  Iler  Majesty  my 
humble  advice  that  She  should  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament.    Circumstances  might 
occur  which  might  render  that  dissolution 
dangerous  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country — but  I  am  ready  to  go  so  far 
as  this  to  meet  the  noble  Duke:  without 
specifying  distinctly  what  are  the  precise 
measures  which  1  think  it  imperative  to 
have  passed  before  recourse  is  had  to  a 
dissolution — I  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  am 
anxious,  as  anxious  as  possible,  that  at 
the   earliest   period   consistent  with   that 
which  I  deem  to  be  for  the  public  welfare 
and  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  coun- 
try should  take  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing  its   opinion   on   the    principles   upon 
which  and  the  men  by  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  shall  henceforth  be 
conducted.     And  I  will  go  a  step  further, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  next  au- 
tumn ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over, 
not  only  without  the  country  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  that  decision, 
but  without    Parliament   having   had   an 
opportunity    of    pronouncing,    definitively 
and  finally,  its  opinion  and  judgment  upon 
the  course  of  policy  which  may  then   be 
adopted  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.   1  will  give  no  pledge,  however, 
^hat  either  in  the  month  of  April,  of  May, 
or  of  June,  that  appeal  shall  be  made  to 

Tlie  Earl  of  Derby 


the  country.  I  say  that  before  tbe  ordi- 
nary time  of  commencing  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  these  qaestioDs  ■hall 
have  been  so  far  decided  and  adjn^eated 
upon  1»y  Parliament,  that  the  business — 
the  ordinary  and  current  business— of  tbe 
next  Session  should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  discussion  upon  the  general  commereisl 
and  financial  policy  of  the  coontrj.  Far- 
ther than  that,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  any  assurance.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  with  my  duty,  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  to  say  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  will  advise  tbe  Grown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  at  any  particular  time: 
but  again  I  repeat,  that  I  desire  onlj  to 
conduct  such  business  of  tbe  conniij 
through  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  country  to  have  passed.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  minutely  and  dis- 
tinctly to  specify  the  measures  whicb  I 
shall  include  in  that  category,  except  to 
say  that  amongst  them,  differing  alto- 
gether from  the  noble  Duke,  I  do  indode, 
as  one  of  paramount  necessity,  the  orm- 
nisation  of  the  internal  defences  of  we 
country.  But  I  say  that,  after  haTing 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, I  am  as  anxious  as  the  noble  Duke 
can  bo  that  an  early  decision  of  the  feelinss 
and  judgment  of  the  country  should  be 
taken,  and  that  Parliament  should  upon 
that  judgment,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  autumn,  pronounce  its  definitiye 
and  final  decision. 

Lord  BATEMAN:  My  Lords,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  which  is  afforded  me  bj  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  in 
presenting  the  petition  just  laid  before 
you,  of  making  a  few  observations  to  your 
Lordships  upon  the  important  question  re- 
ferred to  in  that  petition.  My  Lords,  yon 
have  heard,  in  common  with  myself,  the 
calm  and  able  speech  with  which  this 
subject  has  been  introduced  to-night;  bnt, 
calm  and  able  as  that  statement  is,  I  can- 
not, except  in  one  part  of  that  statement, 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
noble  Duke.  I  find  myself  sitting  on  the 
same  benches  as  those  usually  occupied  by 
the  noble  Duke;  both  of  us  have  spoken 
to-night  from  that  part  of  the  House 
which  is  usually  denominated  the  neutral 
part;  and  yet  I  find  the  noble  Duke  re- 
fuses to  give  his  support  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  because,  in  his  opinion,  they 
have  not  gone  far  enough  in  one  direction; 
and  I  have  hitherto  withheld  my  support 
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from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
because  1  considered  they  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  a  totally  opposite  direction. 
Mj  Lords,  1  agree  in  that  part  of  the 
petition  before  you,  and  I  agree  with  what 
has  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke,  insomuch 
as  relates  to  an  early  settlement  of  this 
important  question.  But  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  to  come  to  that  early 
settlement,  under  existing  circumstances, 
seems  to  me  very  improbable,  if  not  wholly 
an  impossibility.  I  am  free  to  confess, 
my  Lords,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
quite  expected  and  fully  anticipated  that 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  on  his 
accession  to  office,  would  at  once  have 
come  forward  and  stated  to  the  whole 
nation  what  his  intentions  wore,  and  what 
was  the  policy  that  he  meant  to  pursue 
with  reference  to  the  great  commercial 
question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  I 
confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  shelving  of 
this  question;  1  did  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  far  more  graceful  and  a  far 
more  straightforward  course  had  the  noble 
Earl  stated  at  once,  to  the  country,  what 
course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  whether 
or  not  he  meant  to  abandon  that  policy 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  so  often  advo- 
cated with  success  in  this  House  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  My  Lords,  I 
admit  all  this;  but  1  am  not  ashamed  at 
the  same  time  to  confess  that  I  was  in 
error  in  having  entertained  this  sentiment. 
I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  after  the  elo- 
quent statement  which  the  noble  Earl 
addressed  to  this  House  on  Monday  last : 
I  say,  that,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  accession  to  office — to  the  very 
great  gravity  of  the  questions  upon  which 
he  was,  and  still  is,  called  upon  to  decide 
— to  the  combined  opposition  that  has 
heen  formed  against  him  both  indoors  and 
out  of  doors — and  to  the  dancrcrs  that 
might  threaten  this  country,  should  he 
without  hesitation  give  a  decision  adverse 
to  the  views  of  that  faction — I  maintain, 
looking  at  all  this,  that  the  noble  Earl  has 
pursued  the  wisest  and  the  most  prudent 
course,  and  that  he  is  not  called  upon 
under  present  circumstances  to  say  more 
than  he  has  done  on  this  most  important 
question.  1  regret  to  see  the  nature  of 
the  opposition  that  has  been  combined 
against  Her  Majesty's  Goverament.  I 
listened,  in  conjunction  with  your  Lord- 
ships, to  the  manly,  eloquent^  and  pati-iotic 
statement  made  to  you  by  the  noble  Earl 
on  Monday  last,  and,  for  myself,  my  Lords, 

VOL.  OXIX,    [third  series.] 


I  am  satisfied  with  that  statement;  and  1 
ask  you,  my  Lords,  is  it  fair — is  it  just 
— is  it  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  to 
withhold  your  support  from,  and  to  threaten 
with  an  opposition  that  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  combined  faction,  a  Government 
confessedly  in  a  minority  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  acceded  to  office? 
I  say,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  not  fair. to 
harass  thq  noble  Earl  in  this  way;  and  1, 
for  one,  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  opposi- 
tion of  this  sort;  nor  will  1,  in  this  House, 
nor  out  of  this  House,  withhold  from  his 
Government  that  support  to  which  I  con- 
sider them  fairly  and  justly  entitled.  It 
is  not  a  mere  question  of  whether  we 
are,  or  are  not,  to  have  a  fixed  duty 
of  four  or  five  shillings;  I  ground  my 
support  to  the  noble  Earl  on  a  far  wider 
basis  than  a  question  of  a  5s,  duty.  I 
support  the  noble  Earl  because  I  look 
upon  him  as  the  champion  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  as  one  who  is  anxi- 
ous to  relieve  the  pressure  under  which 
they  have  been  so  long  suffering ;  I  look 
back  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  in 
common  with  his  party,  so  long  advocated 
their  cause;  and  his  past  conduct  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  to  me  that  he  will  bring 
forward  measures  for  their  relief.  But  I 
go  further  than  that,  my  Lords.  I  look 
with  dismay  on  the  aspect  of  Continental 
affairs ;  and  the  progress  that  is  being 
slowly  made,  step  by  step,  towards  that 
most  fatal  of  all  etrils,  democracy,  in  this 
country.  My  Lords,  these  are  serious 
questions  ;  and  with  these  facts  before  me, 
I  tell  you  that  I  give  my  support  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  because  1  think  you 
will  have  to  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives— whether,  will  you  support  an  Admi- 
nistration that  is  anxious  to  defend  our 
constitutional  liberties,  to  preserve  us  from 
hostilities  abroad  and  from  invasion  at 
home;  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supre- 
macy of  our  Sovereign,  the  rights  of  her 
people,  and  the  dignity  of  her  Parliament 
to  uphold  the  Church,  and  to  maintain  our 
religion  in  spite  of  Popery?  or  will  you,  by 
withholding  your  support,  give  it  to  a 
party  who  by  their  recent  acts  have  aban- 
doned that  high  position,  and  who,  by 
inviting  into  their  counsels  men  whose 
opinions  are  well  known  to  tend  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  prudence,  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  be  accused  of  having 
lent  their  countenance  to  schemes  and  to 
parties  whose  whole  object  is  the  subver- 
sion of  those  institutions  which  the  present 
Administration  are  endeavouring  to  main- 
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tain  uniDJured  ?     Mj  Lords,  it  is  for  these 
reasons  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to  embarrass 
the  Government;   and  I  tender  them,  for 
these  reasons,  my  humble  and  unqualified 
support.     I  must  now  beg  that  indulgence 
of  your  Lordships  which  you  accorded  on 
a  late  occasion  to  a  noble  Lord  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  while  I  say 
a  few  words  about  myself,  and  the  position 
from  whence  I  address   your  Jjordships. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  few 
years  that  I  have  sat  in  this  House,  as  it 
has  been  the  boast  of  all  my  family  who 
have  occupied  scats  in  this  House  before 
me,  and  in  another  place,  to  have  occupied 
a  scat  and  to  have  called  myself  one  of 
the  old  Whig  party.     Aly  Lords,  I  regret 
that  differences  of  opinion  on  a  most  im- 
portant question  (I  allude  to  the  question 
of  free  trade)  has  obliged  me,  during  the 
last  throe  years,  to  change  that  seat  for 
one  in  what  are  termed  the  neutral  benches 
in  this  House.     Four  or  five  years  ago 
you  granted  me  the  indulgence  you  usually 
accord  to  Members  who  address  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  first  time,  while  I  seconded 
an  Address  which  was  moved  for  by  a  noble 
Earl  (whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  place)  in 
answer  to  a  Speech  from  the  Throne.    My 
Lords,  it  is  upon  this  point  that  I  particu- 
larly wish   to   make  a  few  observations; 
because  in  public  out  of  this  House,  and 
privately  in  this  House,  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  not  having  kept  faith  with  the 
Government  then  in  office,  by  not  having 
given   my    vote   on   the   question   of  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  after  having 
seconded  that  Address.     Now,  my  Lords, 
I  beg,  here  in  my  place  in  this  House,  dis- 
tinctlv  to  sav  that  I  seconded  that  Address 
under  a  protest  from  myself — and  I  think 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  will  not  contradict  me — and 
under  an  implied  promise  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  mv  doins:  so  should  not  com- 
promise  my  votes  on  the  question  of  free 
trade.     Before  I  sat  in  this  House  I  fore- 
saw the  evils  that  must  ensue  to  the  class 
of  agriculturists  (of  which  I  avow  myself 
one)  from  the  adoption  of  that  change  in  our 
policy.     I  saw  equal  dangers  threatening 
the  shipping  interest  by  the  adoption  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  hold    those   same 
opinions  ever  since   I   have   sat  in   this 
House.     Those  opinions  to  this  hour  re- 
main the  same.     I  have  not  and  do  not 
intend  to  change  them;    it  is  because  I 
still  hold  those  opinions,  and  that  I  see 
those  of  the  noble  Earl  coincide  more 

Lord  Bateman 


nearly  with  mine  on  that  and  other  great 
questions,  that  I  hesitate  not  at  once  to 
I  avow  myself  a  warm  supporter  of  hisp  and 
,  to  leave  the  place  from  which  I  address 
I  you,  for  one  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
=  as  that  occupied  by  himself. 
!      The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  he  ad- 
mitted tliat  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
]i)arl  would  be  acceptable  not  only  to  their 
Lordships,  but  to  the  country  at  large; 
and  he  trusted  the  noble  Earl  would  not 
be  deten*cd  by  the  demands  or  taunts  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  opposed  from  carry- 
I  ing  forward  in  the  present  Session  of  Par* 
>  liament  those  measures  upon  which   he 
I  knew  he  had  the  support  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Government  he  had  soc- 
cceded  must  necessarily  give  their  snpp<vt, 
i  He  alluded,  of  course,  to  some  of  those 
measures   which  his  noble    and    learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  enume- 
rated so  forcibly  the  other  night.     They 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  he  thought 
they  could  be  passed  through  Parliament  in 
sufficient  time  to  carry  into  effect  the  rea- 
sonable wishes  of  those  who  in  Parliament 
and  the  country  were  desirous  of  an  imme- 
diate  dissolution.     The  noble  Earl  might 
recollect  that  in  the    year   1846,   when 
the  subject  which  was  now  agitating  the 
country  was  brought  forward,  there  was 
no  more  strenuous  or  more  anxious  sup- 
porter of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  com 
than  he  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow);   so  much 
so,   indeed,   that   he  took  the  liberty  of 
moving  an  Amendment  in  their  Lordships' 
House  to  the  extent  of  that  duty  (5<.) 
which  was  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  Protectionist  Govern- 
ment to  introduce.    He  had  seen  no  reason 
since  to  alter  the  opinion  he  then  enter- 
tained, or  why  a  duty  for  revenue  should 
not  be  laid  upon  com  as  well  as  upon 
other  articles  of  consumption.    The  phrase, 
"taxing  the  food  of  the  people/    when 
applied  to  a  revenue  duty  upon  com,  ap- 
peared to  him  an  absurdity.     The  **  food 
of  the  people  "  was  taxed  in  other  respects 
at  this  moment,  and  even  upon  com  itself 
there  was  a  tax  so  far  as  the  principle  was 
concerned.     But  whilst  still  adhering  to 
these  opinions  in  their  fullest  extent,  he 
thought  that  the  day  had  gone  by  for 
carrying  them  into  operation,  and  that  any 
attempt  now  to  impose  a  duty  which  at 
the  time  the  subject  was  in  agitation  might 
have  been  highly  expedient  and  desiFable^ 
was  now  no  lonjrer  one  or  the  other.     On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  it  to  be  exceed- 
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ingly  inexpedient,  and  that  the  noble  Earl, 
when  ho  came  to  review  the  whole  subject, 
would  see  that  there  were  other  measures 
which  would  prove  equally  effective  for  the 
relief  of  the  pressure  on  agriculture.  He 
thought  that,  consistently  with  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  the  noble  Earl  might  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  readjustment  of 
taxation,  and  act  in  a  manner  which  would 
givo  satisfaction  to  his  followers  and  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  he  would  succeed 
in  that  undertaking.  At  the  same  time, 
he  trusted  that  he  would  never  make  a 
proposition  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
duty  upon  corn,  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  would  at  all  times  oppose,  bo- 
cause  he  thought  that  such  a  measure 
would  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  incon- 
Tenience. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  thought  their 
Lordships  would  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year  a  decision  should 
be  taken  on  the  questions  which  would  be 
submitted  to  the  country  on  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  allow  the  business 
of  Parliament  next  year  to  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  (Lord  Redesdale)  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  to  which  vari- 
ous parties  would  bo  subjected  who  had 
private  business  before  Parliament,  if,  by  a 
premature  termination  of  this  Session,  the 
great  majority  of  those  measures,  and  all 
the  most  important  of  them,  should  be  sus- 
pended without  receiving  a  Parliamentary 
decision.  More  than  255  Bills  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
limited  Session  those  which  were  unop- 
posed, or  a  portion  of  them,  might  have  a 
chance  of  getting  through  Parliament:  but, 
with  respect  to  those  which  were  opposed, 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  their  having 
more  than  the  favour  granted  of  being 
'*  hung  up,*'  so  that  they  should  be  put  at 
a  stage  of  advancement  when  resumed  in 
another  Session.  He  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships,  in  reference 
to  the  petition  which  had  been  presented 
from  the  Manchester  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  serious  injury  which  would 
be  done  to  important  private  interests 
were  an  early  termination  put  to  the  pre- 
sent Session,  according  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.  There  were  millions  and 
millions  subscribed  to  the  undertakings 
to  which  that  private  business  related  ; 
andy  though  in  the  present  Parliament 


the  number  of  measures  which  had  re- 
ference to  new  undertakings  might  be  few 
in  comparison  with  the  number  brought 
forward  on  previous  occasions,  still  there 
were  many  schemes  which  had  been 
brought  before  Parliament  involving  con- 
siderable interests  and  large  outlay.  And 
what  was  the  state  of  matters  with  respect 
to  the  parties  concerned  in  those  mea- 
sures? The  promoters  of  each  of  those 
measures  were  bound  to  make  deposits, 
and  enter  into  future  engagements  under 
their  subscription  contracts,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  bring  in  their  Bill  into 
Parliament,  and  would  be  obliged,  in  the 
event  of  an  abrupt  termination  of  the 
present  Session,  to  keep  their  capital  in 
suspense  for  another  year,  without  hav- 
ing the  option  of  investing  it  in  any 
other  transaction.  He  mentioned  these 
circumstances,  not  that  considerations  of 
the  kind  ought  to  interfere  with  great 
public  interests  or  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, but  because  they  suggested  grounds 
for  protesting  against  an  attempt  to  urge 
forward  for  no  definite  purpose  any  such 
early  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament 
as  had  been  suggested.  Having  said  so 
much  on  that  subject,  he  would  briefly 
allude  to  another  point  on  which  incident- 
ally he  had  expressed  an  opinion,  having 
interrupted  the  noble  Duke  who  had  opened 
the  discussion,  though  certainly  he  had 
not  intended  that  the  noble  Duke  should 
hear  his  remark,  for  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
interrupt  any  noble  Lord  who  was  address- 
ing the  House.  He  (Lord  Redesdale)  did 
unquestionably  express  the  opinion  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  present  Government 
was  not  in  a  minority  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  If  the  test  applied  were 
an  inquiry  directed  to  each  Member  of  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  as  to  which  indi- 
vidual he  would  prefer  to  see  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  obtain  a  larger 
number  than  any  other  individual  in  favour 
of  his  occupying  that  position.  A  certain 
number  would  say  the  noble  Lord  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  (Lord  John 
Russell)  ought  to  occupy  that  position;  a 
certain  number  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  not  long  ago  held  office  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  ;  a  certain  number,  again^- 
would  be  in  favour  of  a  Radical  Admin- 
istration; and  a  certain  number  would  be 
in  favour  of  having  the  Prime  Minister 
selected  from  the  followers  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  but  he  believed,  if  they  were 
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to  poll  the  Members  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  there  would  be  no  individual 
whom  so  large  a  majority  of  them  would 
wish  to  see   at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  his  noble  Friend  the  present  Prime 
Minister.     At  all  events,  that  was  some- 
thing to  begin  with.     The  noble  Earl  had 
a  larger  "following"  in  Parliament  than 
any  other  public  man.     Parties  could  not 
always  have  what  they  wished.     Without 
going  back  to  the  precedent  of  1835,  he 
(Lord  Iledesdale)  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  what  occurred 
last  year,  when  the  noble  Lord  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  resigned  be- 
cause he  believed  ho  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  necessities  of  the  case  required 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  return  to  office. 
He  did  not  appeal  to  the  country,  because 
he  knew  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would 
have  weakened   instead   of  strengthening 
his  party,  but  continued  to   conduct  the 
Government  of  the  countrv  in  a  House  of 
Commons  which  he  had  admitted  did  not 
place  confidence  in  him.     A  noble  Mar- 
quess connected  with   the   late  Adminis- 
ti*ation,  candidly  confessed  that  it  was  an 
injurious  position  in  which  the  country  was 
placed  when  it  did  not  possess  a  stronger 
Government  than  that  with  which  he  was 
then  connected.     In  considering  the  pre- 
sent position  of  affairs,    their   Lordships 
ought  to  look  to  what  the  country  now  de- 
sired, and  what  it  was  from  which  it  was 
sufferinjj.     It  was  sufferinjj  from  a  weak 
Government.     It  had  long  suffered  from 
a  weak  Government,  and  that  condition  of 
affairs  was  brought  about  bv  what  miffht, 
in  some  sort,  be  called  the  unnatural  posi- 
tion   of   parties.     There    was    not    such 
strength  possessed   by  any  one  party  as 
would  enable  it  to  give  a  strong  Govern- 
ment to  the  countrv.     He  trusted  that  the 
result  of  a  dissolution  would   show   that 
they  had  passed   through  that  transition 
state,  and  tliat  the  result  would  be  that  one 
party  would  be  in  sufficient  strength  to  af- 
ford Her  Majcstv  a  stronir  Administration. 
That  being  admittedly  a  result  to  be  de- 
sired, what  it  was  necessarv  the  countrv 
should  have  was  a  fair  trial  of  the  present 
Government  before  a  dissolution  took  place. 
The  countrv  ouirht  to  have  a  fair  trial  of 
all  parties  which  existed  in  tlio  country  be- 
fore a  dissolution  took  place.    [  Lau^:*>1:r.] 
What  he  said  was,  that  the  countrv  o;i:iht 
to  have  some  cxperionce  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl,  before  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  countrv  on  a  dissolution. 

Lord  IktdfSilaU 


It  had  been  said  of  the  noble  Earl  that  he 
had  put  untried  men  in  office.  It  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  noble  £ari 
should  do  so.  But  this  was  not  a  qaestion 
as  to  appointing  untried  men;  bat  the 
question  was,  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  incapacity  for  office;  and  he  (Lord 
Redosdale)  must  say,  that  the  parties  who 
opposed  the  noble  Earl  were  the  last  men 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  confidence 
which  the  noble  Earl  hod  placed  in  his 
friends.  The  noble  Earl  was  willing  to 
ti-y  them ;  he  had  confidence  that  when 
placed  before  the  country  they  wotild  be 
found  capable  of  efficiently  discharging  the 
duties  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted. 
It  was  necessary,  moreover,  he  thought, 
that  the  Opposition  should  also  be  tried  in 
their  present  position.  Their  Lordships 
knew  that  a  party  in  opposition  was  a  rery 
different  thing  from  a  party  in  office. 
There  were  circumstances  of  such  a  nature 
which  had  attended  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  late 
Government  since  they  had  passed  into 
opposition,  that  he  thought  the  countrj 
would  be  benefited  by  having  a  little  triid 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  capacity,  so  that 
the  country  might  know  what  was  the 
position  they  intended  to  take  up,  before  a 
dissolution  and  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
He  could  not  help  reflecting  on  what  had 
occurred  before ;  he  could  not  help  revert- 
ing to  various  things  which  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary experience  had  taken  place.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
Reform  Bill  was  very  considerably  to  in- 
crease the  Radical  party  both  in  the  coun- 
trv and  in  Parliament;  and,  if  their  Lord- 
ships  would  refer  to  the  time  when  a  Par- 
liament was  first  returned  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  they  would 
observe  that  in  1833  the  Ministers  of  the 
day  had  a  most  triumphant  majority,  and 
carried  ever}* thing  their  own  way.  They 
had,  however,  hardly  got  through  that 
Session,  when  the  pressure  of  the  Radical 
partv  became  strong: :  and  it  was  onlv  in 
1 834  that  the  state  of  circumstances  arose 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  ithe  £arl  of  Derby) 
from  the  then  Government.  If  their  Loid- 
ships  recollected  the  circumstances  which 
lod  to  that  separation,  they  would  find  that 
those  circumstances  arose  under  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  had  gone  on  from 
that  day  to  the  present.  It  was  not  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Leairue  which  then  existed, 
but  Mr.  0 'Conn ell.  and  what  was  called 
'  his  Irish  **  tail;'*  and  the  qnesiion  on  which 
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tbe  separation  took  place  was  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church.      The  separation  of 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  his  Colleagues,  gave  a  great 
shake  to  the  Government  of  the  time.    The 
noble  Earl,  then  Prime  Minister  (the  late 
Earl  Grey),  warned  his  party  against  yield- 
ing to  the  continual  pressure  from  without, 
which  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Government ;    and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  secession  of  Earl  Grey  himself 
from  office  ensued,  and  the  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne  succeeded.     Within  a  few 
months  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  upon 
to  form  an  Administration,  against  which 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  made  a  combined 
attack  by  a  Motion   respecting  the  Irish 
Church,   agreed    upon    at    the    Lichfield 
House  convention.     Lord  Melbourne  was 
restored  to  power,  and  the  Resolution  which 
had  been  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
Irish  Church  had  remained  a  dead  letter 
from  that  day  to  this.      The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  recently  adverted 
to  the  meeting  which  was  held  in  Chesham 
Place  the  other  day;    in  fact  something 
like  a  Lichfield-house  convention  had  been 
entered  into ;    and  it  was  right  that  the 
country   should  see   what   might   be   the 
effect  of  the  Chesham  Place  compact  before 
deciding  among  the  various   parties  who 
would  seek  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of 
a  dissolution.     If  a  party  was  to  be  formed 
by  those  who  were  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  was  it  to  be  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions'  of  the  men 
who  took  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting   to   which   he   referred?      If,  in 
short,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
late  Government  and  his  Colleagues  com- 
bined with  the  Radical  party,    with   the 
view  of  bringing  in  a  Radical  Reform  Bill 
instead  of  the  wretched  Reform  Bill  which 
he  introduced  the  other  day,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  the  country  should  know  that 
such  was   the   fact   before  a   dissolution. 
Some  little  experience  would  be  useful  to 
the  country  in  regard  to  that  point  as  well 
as  other  matters.      He  repeated  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  experience  of  the 
present   Government  and  of  the  present 
Opposition;  he  thought  the  country  should 
also  have  some  experience  of  the  noble 
Lords   who   occupied    the    cross-benches. 
The  position  which  those  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred held  between  two  parties,  rendered 
them  the  weakest  of  all  parties  to  go  to 
the  constituencies;    they  were  distrusted 
to  a  certain  extent  by  both  parties,  and 
distrusted,  he' believed,  justly.     He  would 


rejoice  if  the  duration  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion were  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  a  fair  opportunity  of  eliciting  in 
some  degree  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom 
ho  alluded,  and  if  the  result  showed  that 
every  man  was  prepared  to  take  up  his 
position,  either  as  a  Conservative  or   in 
Opposition,  he  thought  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  country.     No- 
thing could  be  more  disadvantageous  than 
that,  in  regard  to  those  persons  who  might 
be   returned   to   Parliament  at   the   next 
general  election,  there  should  be  any  con- 
siderable doubt  with  respect  to  what  they 
were.      lie   believed   there   could   be   no 
doubt  as  to  those  who  supported  the  Go- 
vernment of  his  noble  Friend.      No  one 
could  doubt  the  principles  on  which  the 
Government  would  be  conducted.     He  had 
said  that  he  believed  it  desirable  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  this  country  that  the  two  parties  by 
which  the  Ministerial  and  the  Opposition 
benches    respectively    had    been    always 
filled  during  the  times  when  the  Govern- 
ment   was    carried    on     constitutionally, 
should  again  exist.     Did  any  one  doubt 
the  party  to  which  his  noble  Friend  be- 
longed ?      That    party   which  might    be 
formed  to  support  him  would  be  formed  to 
support  a  Conservative  policy.     Had  any 
one  a  doubt  about  that  ?     [A  Noble  Lord  : 
A  Protectionist  policy?]     The  noble  Lord 
said,  a   Protectionist    policy.      He  (Lord 
Redesdale)  would  not  enter  at  length  upon 
that  subject.     The  noble  Earl  unquestion- 
ably entertained  the  opinion  that  the  most 
desirable  way  of  settling  the  whole  differ- 
ences  which    existed  between   parties  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  in- 
terests had  been  affected  by  recent  changes, 
would  be  by  a  moderate  return  to  a  pro- 
tective policy;  but  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
hold  that  this  question  wa^   in  itself  of 
such  vital  importance  that   it  should  be 
destructive  of  all  other  interests,  and  de- 
structive, in  particular,  to  the  formation  of 
a  Conservative   Government.     The  noble 
Earl  had  declared  himself  a  real  Protec- 
tionist, in  so  far  as  he  had  formed  his 
Government  entirely  of  persons  who  were 
prepared   to   support   that  policy,   if  the 
countiy  were  prepared  to  demand  it.     To 
the  decision  of  the  country  he  had  left 
that  question;    if   the   country   supported 
him  he  was  prepared  to  bring  forward  a 
proposition  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he 
believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try.    If  the  country  took  a  different  view, 
he  was  prepared  to  consider  whether  there 
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were  not  other  means  by  whicb,  iritli  the 
general  concurrence  of  those  who  cherished 
a  disposition  to  give  a  general  sup[K)rt  to 
the  Government,  the  question  might  bo 
settled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  tho 
country.  He  (Lord  Redesdalc)  believed 
such  a  settlement  possible.  He  believed 
that  there  had  been,  on  the  one  side,  too 
much  adherence  to  what  was  called  free 
trade — to  everything  done  since  1846;  and 
that,  on  tho  other  hand,  there  had  been  of 
necessity,  from  the  principle  of  opposition, 
a  strong  and  too  rigid  adherence  to  what 
was  called  the  cause  of  protection.  But 
the  question  must  bo  settled;  and  he 
thought  every  one  must  feel  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  Earl  had  placed 
himself  before  the  country  on  that  point, 
was  as  clear  and  open  as  possible.  But 
could  any  person  sa^  that  tho  question  of 
a  duty  of  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  upon 
corn,  was  one  that  vitally  affected  tho  fu- 
ture interests  of  this  country — that  fifty 
years  hence  it  would  make  the  slightest 
difference  ?  There  was  the  evil,  that  poli- 
ticians in  the  present  day  did  not  look 
to  the  consequences  of  their  policy  here- 
after, but  everything  was  treated  merely 
as  to  its  effect  on  party  relations  from  day 
to  day.  Fifty  years  hence  it  would  not 
signify  in  the  least  whether  there  were 
5s,  duty  more  or  less  upon  corn  this  year 
or  another  year.  But  the  fact  of  a  Radi- 
cal Government  being  in  power  this  year 
or  next  year,  would  bo  most  deeply  felt, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  would 
make  a  most  serious  impression. 

The  Eaul  of  ABERDEEN:  My  Lords, 
I  was,  I  confess,  prepared  to  bo  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  made  by  my  noble 
Frind  at  the  head  of  tho  Government,  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  put 
to  him  by  the  noble  Duke.  But  after  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Baron  (Lord  Redes- 
dale)  I  am  almost  in  doubt  what  inter- 
pretation 1  am  to  put  upon  the  declaration 
made  by  my  noble  Friend.  As  for  waiting 
to  see  how  an  Opposition  behaves,  or  how 
a  third  party  behaves  —  of  whom  I  am 
one — having  sat  in  this  House  for  forty 
years,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  tho  noble  Baron  will  receive  much 
new  light  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  I 
have  always  acted  consistently  in  this 
House.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
great  subject  upon  which  I  differ  from  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  that  difference  I  intend  to 
adhere.  But  when  the  noble  Baron  treats 
that  question  as   a  matter  of   little   im- 
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portance,  I  can  only  say  it  is  not  lo 
much  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion itself  that  is  to  be  regarded,  as  its 
relation  to  tho  welfare  and  prosperity, 
and  even  the  peace,  of  the  country.  Now, 
I  think  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  gave  such  an  answer  as 
was  consistent  with  his  duty;  but  he  niiist 
permit  me  to  give  my  interpretation  of  it  in 
contrast  with  that  which  wo  hare  receiTod 
from  tho  noble  Baron.  I  understood  mj 
noble  Friend  to  say,  that,  consistently  wi^ 
such  measures  as  were  of  uivent  and 
primary  importance  being  passed — a  mat- 
ter which  must  always  be  one  of  degree 
— [The  Earl  of  Derby:  Hoar!] — ^he  may 
attach  greater  importance  to  some  than  I 
may,  but  it  is  for  him,  of  course,  to  decide 
— such  measures  as  ho  thinks  necessary  to 
bring  forward — that  he  would  then  adrise 
Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Bat 
the  important  part  of  the  declaration  is 
this,  that,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  a  new 
Parliament  will  bo  called  to  decide  that 
great  question  to  which  I  havo  referred,  in 
the  course  of  tho  autumn.  [Tho  Earl  of 
Derby:  Hear !]  With  that  I  am  quite 
satisfied;  and  1  should  foci  that  pressing 
for  any  precise  pledge  as  to  time  would  be 
highly  improper,  and,  in  fact,  unconttitn- 
tional.  Indeed,  for  this  House  to  interfere 
with  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  alto- 
gether, is  perhaps  stepping  out  of  its  pro- 
vince. I  am  aware  there  are  precedents  in 
this  House  for  such  a  course;  for  instanee. 
Lord  Chatham  moved  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament;  but  what- 
eves  Lord  Chatham's  merits  as  a  Minister 
might  be,  certainly  his  conduct  in  Oppou* 
tion  is  not  for  your  Lordships  to  fbUow; 
and  I  trust,  if  any  such  Motion  should  be 
proposed  in  this  House,  it  would  meet  with 
no  concurrence  from  your  Lordships.  But  I 
must  just  advert  to  a  topic  alluded  to  by  my 
noble  Friend,  when  he  said  that  the  preee- 
dent  to  which  the  noble  Duke,  I  think,  had 
referred,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  Government,  was 
not  strictly  in  point.  That  is  true,  except 
that  there  is  one  respect  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  is  singularly  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  first  Government, 
namely,  that  of  himself  sustaining  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Government  on  his 
own  shoulders,  I  believe  I  may  say  that, 
without  offence  to  his  Colleagues,  for  pro- 
bably they  may  be  the  first  to  acknowloolge 
his  superiority,  his  splendid  talentt,  and 
his  high  personal  character.  In  that,  there- 
fore, he  strictly  resembles  Mr.  Pitt.  But 
when  he  alluded  to  the  other  preeedent,  of 
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Sir  RobeH  Peel,  I  must  say  ho  has  quite 
mistaken  the  facts  as  thej  took  place;  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel  began  by  dissolving  the 
Parliament:  he  then  met  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  small  majorities  against 
him  struggled  on  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
hope  and  prospect  of  converting  his  mino- 
rity into  a  majority.  And  how  long  did 
he  do  that  ?  He  remained  in  office  for  two 
months  only.  Parliament  met,  I  think, 
early  in  February,  and  I  think — I  had  the 
honour  of  forming  a  part  of  that  Govern- 
ment— we  resigned  on  the  7th  of  April. 
Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  remedy;  but 
my  noble  Friend,  if  he  were  in  the  same 
position  of  being  pressed  by  majorities 
against  him,  has  the  remedy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  not  possess,  because  ho 
had  already  tried  it.  Therefore  my  noblo 
Friend  at  any  time  may  have  recourse  to 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  to  convert  the 
majority  against  him  into  one  of  his  fa- 
vour, if  he  thinks  proper  to  resort  to  it. 
It  seems  that  is  a  course  which  my  noblo 
Friend  is  not  prepared  to  take,  though  I 
recollect,  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
the  noble  Earl  always  professed  to  bo  ex- 
cedingly  anxious  for  a  dissolution,  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  issue.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  this  so  much;  I  take  for 
granted  still  that  my  noble  Friend  is  not 
reluctant  to  take  that  course — [The  Earl  of 
Derby:  Hear!] — and  therefore  I  wish  with 
the  most  perfect  fairness  to  admit  that  in 
this  situation  I  think  he  is  bound  to  carry 
the  measures  described  as  essential  and  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  I 
and  after  that  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
country,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  has 
made  to  the  House.  I  therefore  regard  the 
answer  of  my  noble  Friend  as  quite  satis- 
factory, and  all  that  could  be  desired;  it 
was  only  the  strange  gloss  put  upon  it  by 
the  noble  Baron  which  left  me  no  other 
course  but  to  state  my  understanding  of 
the  matter. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  entirely  concurred 
with  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down; 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
rernment,  and  he  was  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  the  gloss  put  upon  it  by  the  noble 
Baron  (LordRedesdale).  He  understood  the 
noble  Earl  to  say,  that  he  felt  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  having  the  future  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country  for  any  long  pe- 
riod in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  the  question  settled 
at  the  earliest  possible  period.  He  said 
that  the  opinion  of  the  country  mast  be 


taken  by  a  dissolution,  and  by  summoning 
a  new  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  certain  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  due  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  (Earl  Grey)  thought  that  was 
all  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  If  the  noble 
Earl  admitted  that  that  question  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  de- 
termination, he  was  satisfied;  but  he  thought 
the  simple  fact  of  announcing  that  wish  and 
intention  must  render  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  utterly  incapable  of  consider- 
ing with  the  necessary  calmness,  confused 
as  hon.  Members  would  be  with  canvassing 
for  their  new  elections,  the  important  mea- 
sures referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl.  So 
much,  indeed,  did  ho  think  that  that  would 
be  the  case,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  Administration  as  well 
as  of  the  country  that  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  should  be  immediate.  The 
noble  Baron,  however,  had  a  theory  involv- 
ing not  only  an  ordinary  but  an  extraor- 
dinary Session,  because  he  said  that  it  was 
requisite  that  all  parties  should  be  what  he 
calls  tried — and  he  thousfht  that  this  dis- 
crepancy  between  the  views  of  the  noblo 
Baron  and  the  noble  Earl  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained. His  principal  object,  however,  in 
rising  to  address  their  Lordships  at  that 
moment  was  this  :  they  might  remember 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  noble  Earl  stated  that  he 
was  merely  following  the  precedent  sot  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1846,  in  withholding  any  specifi- 
cation of  his  policy  on  which  he  took  office, 
and  meant  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The 
noble  Earl,  on  Monday  night,  said,  that  in 
1846  Lord  John  Russell  had  declined  to 
state  the  views  of  the  men  who  formed  the 
Government,  on  many  important  questions. 
As  far  as  his  recollections  served  him  at 
that  moment,  he  (Earl  Grey)  gave  the  best 
contradiction  he  could  to  that  statement; 
but,  being  only  from  recollection,  with  re- 
gard to  circumstances  which  took  place  five 
and  a  half  years'  ago,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  be  very  cautious,  and,  therefore,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  justified  in  expressing 
as  strongly  as  he  now  felt  called  upon  to  do, 
his  dissent  from  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl.  What  took  place  was  this — [See 
3  Hansard,  Ixxxviii.  1167,  1175] :  His 
noble  Friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
views  of  his  Administration  :  his  reply  was, 
that  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  House,  and 
that  his  views  were  so  generally  known  on 
all  questions  then  before  the  public*  that  it 
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was  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  any  ge- 
neral statement;  but  that  with  regard  to 
the  specific  measure  to  which  the  question 
referred — the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
— he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  an  an- 
swer; and,  as  regarded  that  question,  the 
answer  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  possible.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell said,  in  his  opinion,  the  existing  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory;  but,  he 
added,  he  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Roebuck  for  continuing 
the  endowment  for  Maynooth  out  of  the 
property  of  the  Established  Church — that 
this  Motion  had  been  rejected,  and  that 
though  he  thought  the  rejection  wrong,  he 
still  supported  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  was 
prepared  to  abide  by  the  recorded  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell declared  it  was  the  opinion  of  himself 
and  Colleagues,  though  knowing  the  state 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
that  it  would  bo  of  no  advantage,  and  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, to  propose  any  alteration;  but 
he  went  on  to  say — and  this  was  the  only 
part  of  his  speech  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
referred — **  I  certainly  will  not  pledge  my- 
self, if  at  any  future  time  there  be  a  change 
of  opinion  in  the  Irish  Catholics  themselves 
as  to  receiving  the  endowment,  and  in  the 
English  people  and  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians as  to  giving  it — if  there  should  at 
some  future  time  be  some  general  change 
of  opinion,  I  do  not  pledge  myself  not  to 
bring  in  such  a  measure.*'  Therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  stated,  in  terms  as  plain  and  as 
explicit  as  the  English  language  furnished, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment then  existing  to  make  any  proposition 
on  the  subject.  Now,  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
made  such  a  declaration  with  regard  to  pro- 
tection, he  (Earl  Grey)  would  have  been 
satisfied.  If,  he  said,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  propose  any  al- 
teration in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country — if  he  said  he  would  leave  it  open 
to  himself  to  make  a  proposal  hereafter,  if 
ho  should  see  a  change  of  opinion,  but  at 
the  same  time  stated  distinctly  that,  as  at 
present  advised,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  such 
alteration,  then  he  (Earl  Grey)  should  be 
satisfied,  and  should  concur  with  the  noble 
r)aron  opposite  (Lord  Redesdale)  in  think- 
in  ij:  that  the  noble  Earl  had  fairly  placed 
tlio  question  before  the  country.  But  till 
he  made  such  an  answer,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive the  question  was  fairly  placed  before 
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the  country.  The  noble  Earl  had  said,  and 
ho  concurred  with  him,  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  the  con- 
stituencies should  know,  during  the  new 
election,  what  were  the  principles  of  the 
candidates  they  were  about  to  elect.  He 
believed  the  all-important  question  of  the 
present  day  was,  the  freedom  of  commerce 
or  not  the  freedom  of  commerce :  let  the 
constituencies  know,  daring  the  elections, 
whether  they  really  were  electing  per- 
sons in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce, 
or  not.  The  noble  Baron  (Lord  Redes- 
dale) said  this  was  comparatively  an  in- 
significant question.  Now,  he  so  entirely 
differed  from  him,  that  ho  believed  if  there 
was  one  question  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance at  this  moment  in  the  country — a 
question  on  which  the  welfare  and  peace  of 
the  country  depended — it  was  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  When  the  noble  Earl  ad- 
verted to  proceedings  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  different  parties  who  were  now 
opposed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he 
begged  to  inform  him  that  if  he  wished 
things  to  be  placed  in  a  different  state,  he 
had  only  to  procure  from  the  Government 
a  declaration  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
disturb  the  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, because  he  concurred  with  the  noble 
Duke  on  the  cross  benches  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle),  that  the  doubt  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  doubt  only,  induced  them  to 
regard  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
such  extraordinary  distrust.  Looking  at 
the  composition  of  the  present  Government, 
it  was  not  one  which  inspired  him  with 
confidence;  but,  as  far  as  their  declarations 
of  opinion  and  principles  went,  he  saw  no- 
thing whatever  to  lead  him  to  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  any  decided  opposition, 
except  on  the  question  of  protection;  but 
on  that  question — the  reimposing  of  any 
of  the  restrictions  which  had  been  removed 
from  commerce — the  declarations  of  Her 
Majesty's  Advisers  inspired  him  with  no- 
thing but  extreme  distrust.  What  he 
heard  from  the  noble  Baron  made  him  even 
more  distrustful  than  before,  for  he  had 
told  them  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  protective  policy, 
if  they  were  strong  enough,  That  no  un- 
derstood to  be  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Baron.  Then  the  issue  simply  came  to  this 
— in  the  next  election,  if  the  people  of 
England  will  make  the  Government  strong 
enough,  they  will  reimpose  those  restric- 
tions which  have  been  abolished.  He  re- 
peated he  understood  that  to  be  the  de« 
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claration  of  the  noble  Baron;  and  he  only 
wished  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
had  stated  either  the  one  case  or  the  other 
a  little  more  clearly,  in  justice  to  all  those 
parties  to  whom  it  was  of  extreme  impor- 
tance there  should  be  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  the  noble  Earl  would 
reply  "  aye"  or  •*  no" — was  it,  or  was  it 
not,  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  an  alteration  in  the  existing  po- 
licy? 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  (No.  2) 

BILL. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  moved  the  Sec- 
ond Reading  of  the  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
diminish  the  expense  and  difficulty  experi- 
enced at  present  in  obtaining  patents,  and 
to  make  more  certain  to  patentees  the  rights 
to  which  their  inventions  entitled  them. 
Two  Bilk  had  been  introduced  last  Sos- 
Bion  Having  a  similar  object  in  view,  one 
by  the  late  Government,  and  one  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite.  These 
two  Bills  had  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  where  they  underwent  consid- 
erable discussion.  On  them  was  founded  a 
third  Bill,  which,  after  much  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent  back  to 
their  Lordships'  House  at  so  late  a  period 
in  the  Session,  and  with  so  many  amend- 
ments, that  the  whole  thing  fell  to  the 
ground.  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, upon  their  accession  to  office,  found 
a  Bill  prepared,  which  they  had  with  some 
alteration  adopted.  Formerly,  when  appli- 
cation was  made  for  a  patent,  the  patentee 
was  put  to  the  expense  of  100^.  The 
expense  for  the  first  three  years  would 
now  be  reduced  to  201.  in  fees,  and  51. 
for  stamp  duty.  The  patent  might,  then, 
be  renewed  for  a  further  period,  by  an 
additional  outlay  of  money.  The  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  Act  were, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  General,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral for  Scotland,  Her  Majesty's  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
for  the  time  being,  and  one  or  more 
other  persons  whom  Her  Majesty  might 
appoint  during  Her  pleasure,  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  being  vested  in  any 
three.  The  third  clause  empowered  the 
Commissioners  to  appoint  Examiners  of 
all  apecifications  where  applications  were 
made  for  patents.     The  seventh  clause  re- 


quired that  every  application  for  letters 
patent,  made  under  the  Act,  should  be 
referred  by  the  Commissioners  to  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  was  also 
required  that  the  provisional  specification 
should  be  referred  by  the  law  officers  to 
the  Examiners,  who  were  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  described  generally  the  nature  of 
the  invention,  whereupon  they  would  give 
a  certificate,  which  protected  for  the  space 
of  six  months  the  invention,  without  pre- 
judice to  any  letters  patent  to  be  granted 
for  the  same  invention  ^t  a  future  date; 
the  inventor  might,  however,  at  his  option, 
deposit,  in  lieu  of  a  provisional,  a  complete 
specification,  and  such  deposit  would  confer 
upon  him,  for  the  period  of  six  months, 
the  same  rights  as  letters  patent  would 
confer.  Letters  patent  granted  to  a  first 
inventor  were  not  to  be  invalidated  by 
protection  thus  obtained.  And  where  it 
was  desired  that  they  should  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  and  the  colonies, 
they  were  to  bo  sued  out  under  the  Great 
Seal.  The  28th  Clause  provided  that  the 
Commissioners  should  furnish  true  copies 
of  all  specifications,  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  Registers  were  also  to  bo 
kept  of  all  patents  granted,  and  of  pro- 
prietors of  patents,  open  to  public  in- 
spection. There  were  other  clauses;  but 
he  would  shortly  say  that  the  Bill  con- 
ferred many  advantages,  in  his  opinion, 
upon  patentees,  which  they  did  not  before 
possess.  Persons  who  had  registered  in- 
ventions under  the  Act  of  1851,  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  furnish  fresh  spe- 
cifications. There  was  one  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Bill  intended  to  be 
introduced  by  tho  late  Government  and 
that  now  before  the  House.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  former  Bill  dealing  with 
the  fact  of  a  foreign  ship  using  ma- 
chinery which  was  patented.  When  a 
vessel  of  that  description  came  into  our 
harbours,  she  was  subject  to  an  action. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  this  point  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  Bill.  Having  thus  stated 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  and  having  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  present  law,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  the  Motion 
that  the  Bill  be  rend  a  second  time. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  Alderley,  con- 
sidered that  the  present  Bill  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  existing  system.  There 
was,  however,  one  point  he  wished  to 
suggest  to  the  noble  Lord.     He  had  stated 
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that  there  was  another  Bill  under  con- 
sideration which  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  present.  Ought  they  not  both  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  Select  Committee, 
and  made  harmonicas  ?  Such  a  step  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  time.  It  might  hap- 
pen, however,  through  the  questions  then 
pending  before  the  House,  that  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  might  occur  before  this 
Bill  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  Such  an  event  would  occa- 
sion much  inconvenience,  as  the  tem- 
porary patent  law^  which  had  been  passed 
would  expire  on  the  22nd  of  April  next. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  desirable  to  pass 
a  short  enactment,  further  extending 
the  protection  which  had  been  already 
awarded  ? 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  refer  both  Bills  to  a  Select 
Committee;  and  as  to  the  other  suggestion, 
the  matter  had  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  Government. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  show  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
Bill,  instead  of  diminishing  expense  and 
being  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
increase  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent, 
would  increase  the  delay,  and  greatly  in- 
creaso  public  dissatisfaction.  His  objec- 
tions were  too  technical  for  discussion  with 
the  noble  Lord;  but  he  would  undertake  to 
prove  his  positions  if  he  would  refer  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  with  whom  ho  (Lord  Truro)  would 
confer  upon  the  point. 

Bill  read  2%  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  referred 
to  the  same  Select  Committee. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  19,  1852. 

MixuTEs.]  Public  Bills. —  1**  Industrial  and 
Provident  I'.avtnershipp. 

2*^  OflSco  of  Messenger  to  tlic  Great  Seal  Aboli- 
tion ;  Passengers'  Act  Amendment ;  General 
Board  of  Health  ;  Improvement  of  Towns  (Ire- 
land) ;  Friendly  Societies  (No.  2), 

3°  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I   rise 

to  put  a  question  of  great  importance  to 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer.     The  House  will  recollect 

Lord  Stanley 


that  on  Monday  last,  in  answer  to  a  ouei- 
tion,  the  right  hon.  the  Seeretarj  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  stated  to  this  House  that 
he  had  intended  to  hring  forward  a  MoCioo 
with  regard  to  the  disastrous  effects  whidi 
had  followed  the  Act  passed  with  respcet 
to  the  import  of  sugar;  but  at  present, 
being  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  of  aMin- 
istry  in  an  acknowledged  minority^  he  did 
not  propose  to  assume  that  course,  but  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  object 
by  means  he  thought  most  expedient.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  further  to 
say  that  the  opinion  he  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  disastrous  effects  of  these  mea- 
sures was  unchanged — that  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  the  Colonies^  and 
with  reference  to  the  Slave  Trade*  lui 
opinions  remained  the  same  as  thej  were 
before.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
also  that  he  received  almost  daily  from  the 
West  India  Colonies  accounts  of  the  dis* 
tress  which  existed  there;  and  he  went  on 
to  say  (nearly  in  these  words),  **  but  with- 
out being  at  all  indifferent  to  that  distress, 
we  have  determined  that  this  question*  like 
others  of  the  same  nature,  ought  to  bo 
kept  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  Par* 
lianient."  Now,  Sir  that  answer  with  re- 
gard to  the  distress  existing  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  from  the  policy  of  the  Sugar 
Duties,  applies  likewise  to  the  policy  par- 
sued  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  with  regard  to  other  qnes« 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  in  relation  to  the 
free-trade  policy.  The  House  will  see* 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
we  should  have  some  distinct  assurance  on 
this  subject.  I  need  not  refer  to  what  took 
place  in  the  debate  on  Monday  night. 
Everybody  will  havo  in  their  minds  tho 
speeches  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Kipon  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
tho  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Ti- 
verton (Lord  Palmerston).  Bearing  those 
speeches  in  mind,  and  bearing  them  in 
mind  with  reference  likewise  to  the  question 
asked  me,  when  I  was  in  the  Government, 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  when  we 
were  in  a  minority  in  this  House — recorded 
by  a  Vote  of  this  House — I  now  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prq[»ared 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament,  and  to  summon  a  now  one  with 
the  least  possible  delay  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  public  interest  in  refer- 
ence to  those  measures  which  are  of  ur- 
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gent  and   immediato   importance  ?  and  I    further  explanation  to  the  question  of  the 
trust  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  give    noble  Lord. 
me  an  answer  to  that  question. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said:  The  noble  Lord  has  ad- 
dressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  an 
unprecedented  question.  The  noble  Lord 
has  referred  to  a  precedent  in  the  year 
1841,  when  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  was  the  Leader  of  this  House;  but 
the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me  to  remind 
him  of  a  considerable  difference  between 
those  who  now  sit  on  the  Treasury  bench 
and  the  noble  Lord  in  1841,  because  the 
Government  then  had  been  condemned  by 
a  vote  of  this  House,  and  both  the  prece- 
dents to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred — 
1787  and  1831 — were  in  a  similar  cate- 
gory; all  had  a  reference  to  a  Ministry 
that  had  been  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  noble  Lord 
ought  to  have  described  the  question  not 
only  as  an  important,  but  also  as  an 
unprecedented,  one.  1  shall,  however, 
reply  to  the  noble  Lord.  1  think  it  is 
highly  unconstitutional  and  most  impolitic 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
pledge  themselves  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  Parliament  at  a  stated  and  spe- 
cific period.  The  noble  Lord  must  feel 
that  circumstances  might  suddenly  arise 
which  would  render  the  fulfilment  of  such 
a  pledge  not  only  injurious,  but  per- 
haps even  impracticable.  At  the  same 
time  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
this  Parliament  so  soon  as  those  necessary 
measures  have  been  passed — I  should  ra- 
ther say,  so  soon  as  those  measures  have 
been  passed  which  are  necessary  for  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  security 
and  good  government  of  Her  realm.  I 
need  only  say  further,  that  it  is  our  wish 
and  our  intention  to  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ment that  will  be  elected,  so  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  new  Parliament  may  be  taken 
upon  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  and  upon  the  mea- 
sures which  they  will  feel  it  their  duty, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  propose,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  With  regard 
to  two  words  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, do  those  two  words  **  good  govern- 
ment,'' include  the  measures  referred  to 
the  other  night  with  respect  to  reform  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  do  not  feel  called  on  to  give  any 
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Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was 
blamed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Gloucester  (Admiral  Berkeley)  for  putting 
a  question  to  him  the  other  night,  with  re- 
ference to  the  shooting  a  sailor  by  the  per- 
emptory command  of  Captain  Shepherd, 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Inconstantf  because 
he  had*  not  addressed  his  inquiry  to  the 
present  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  He 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  had  since  done  so,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  just  informed  him  that 
he  was  now  ready,  after  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Lambeth  had  correctly  stated  that 
since  the  important  question  was  addressed 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Admiral  Berkeley),  his  attention  had  been 
very  strongly  called  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  state  them  as  shortly  as 
he  could — at  the  same  time  fairness  to  all 
parties  demanded  that  he  should  trespass 
some  little  time  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  In  October,  1849,  the  Inconstant, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Shepherd, 
was  at  the  urgent  request  of  Certain  mer- 
chants at  San  Francisco  sent  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  arresting  the  desertion  of 
several  crews  belonging  to  the  vessels  of 
those  merchants.  When  the  Inconstant 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  upwards  of  100 
vessels  were  lying  off  that  place,  deserted 
by  their  croivs.  To  four  of  those  vessels 
Captain  Shepherd  sent  from  ten  to  twelve 
men  to  each,  to  assist  in  navigating  them 
to  their  destinations,  and  to  two,  out  of  the 
four,  he  sent  lieutenants  to  command.  The 
crew  of  the  Inconstant  consisted  of  360 
seamen,  and  55  marines.  The  state  of  the 
shipping  interest  at  San  Francisco  at  this 
time  might  be  imagined  from  one  or  two 
facts,  which  he  would  state  to  the  House. 
The  French  Admiral  had  been  on  shore, 
and  on  returning  he  found  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had  left,  the  boats'  crews  with  one  con- 
sent all  deserted,  and  had  not  since  been 
heard  of.  A  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  was  thrown  overboard  from 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  serving,  by  the 
crew,  who  all  deserted,  and  he  was  only 
picked  up  after  he  had  been  some  hours  in 
the  water.  A  deserter  from  the  Asia  was 
convicted  of  this  attempt,  and  executed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  United  Statei.  The 
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crew  of  the  Inconstant  were  constantly 
tempted,  bj  the  inducements  of  others,  to 
go  to  the  diggings,  and  upon  one  occasion, 
■when  one  of  the  crew  had  died,  the  officer 
in  command  undertook  to  bring  all  the  men 
back  if  thej  were  allowed  to  bury  the  dead 
man  on  shore  one  of  the  crew  deserted 
under  pretence  of  going  for  a  stone  to  put 
at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Captain  Shep- 
herd found  it  necessary  to  place  sentinels 
with  loaded  muskets  upon  deck,  and  pickets 
were  kept  on  duty,  whose  muskets  wore 
also  loaded  with  ball,  and  who  had  orders 
to  fire  at  any  seaman  who  attempted  to 
escape.  One  day  Captain  Shepherd,  look- 
ing out  of  the  cabin  window,  saw  a  man 
jump  overboard  and  swim  away  from  the 
ship.  He  went  on  deck  and  ordered  the 
sentinel  to  fire,  which  he  did.  A  boat 
manned  solely  by  officers — for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
crews  to  desert,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
trust  the  men  in  her — went  in  pursuit  of 
the  man  who  was  swimming  away.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  but  they  were  directed  to 
where  he  was.  They  found  him  and 
brought  him  back.  Another  seaman,  named 
Nicholls,  was  then  discovered  to  be  missing. 
The  man  brought  back  received  punish- 
ment on  the  following  day.  It  was  true 
that  a  body  was  then  seen  floating  near 
the  vessel,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  body  of  the  missing 
seaman,  Nicholls,  because  it  was  that  of  a 
person  who  had  been  in  the  water  some 
time.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fever  up 
the  river,  and  many  bodies  were  floating 
down,  but  there  was  no  proof  that,  Nicholls 
was  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  firearms 
aimed  at  the  other  seaman.  From  the 
best  information  he  could  obtain,  Nicholls 
had  jumped  overboard  about  three  minutes 
previous  to  Captain  Shepherd's  seeing  the 
other  man  in  the  w^ater,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  got 
away.  He  was  ready  to  lay  all  the  i>apers 
on  the  subject  on  the  table. 

OUTRAGES  UPON  BRITISH  SUBJECTS 
IN  TUSCANY. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  an  inquiry  was  made  last 
night  respecting  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  inquired 
whether  the  result  of  the  judicial  inquiry 
conducted  at  Florence  had  been  transmitted 
to  this  country.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezchoquer)  found  that  the  evidence  taken 
I  \  that  tribunal  hod  been  sent  to 
<  ';  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
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it  appeared  to  him  that  the  inquiry  had 
been  ably  and  impartially  conducted.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  substantiated  the 
grievance,  or  rather  he  might  say  the  ont- 
rage,  of  which  Mr.  liather  complained; 
and,  under  these  cimmstances,  the  Go- 
vernment had  made  a  demand  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  Tuscany  for  compensation  to 
Mr.  Mather.  The  Government  of  Tuscany 
was  an  independent  Government,  and  claim- 
ed the  rights  of  an  independent  State.  It 
maintained  diplomatic  relations  with  Her 
Majesty,  and  it  was  therefore  bound  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  and  incur  the  responsibility 
of  an  independent  State.  To  the  Goveru- 
mcnt  of  Tuscany,  then,  that  demand  for 
reparation  was  made  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  a  person  whom  the  Govemment 
of  that  country  was  bound  to  defend  from 
the  misconduct  of  any  person  in  that  terri- 
tory. With  respect  to  any  application  to 
the  Austrian  Government  on  this  subject, 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston) 
referred  lost  night,  the  late  Government 
very  properly  did  not  make  any  formal 
application  to  the  Austrian  Government. 
They  felt,  as  did  the  present  Government, 
that  the  case  lay  between  this  country  and 
Tuscany,  and  that  the  official  application 
for  redress  must  be  made  to  Tuscany.  But 
the  late  Government  very  properly  entered 
into  an  explanation  with  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject,  which  explana- 
tion was  now  concluded,  and  from  the  con- 
ciliatory and  satisfactory  tono  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the 
result  would  be  satisfactory  to  this  country. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  it  had  falleii 
to  his  duty  to  move  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Committee,  for  it  was  his  doty 
to  bring  forward  Estimates,  not  of  his  own 
preparing,  for  they  were  those  of  the  late 
Government.  He  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
give  to  each  Vote  that  examination  and  in- 
quiry which  would  enable  him  to  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  some  of  the  objections 
that  might  be  made,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
have  further  to  state,  that  he  was  suffering 
under  severe  indisposition.  The  Committee 
were  aware  that  the  effective  and  non-ef- 
fective Votes  were  divided  into  seventeen 
branches.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  over 
them  briefly,  and  to  show  the  increase  and 
decrease  as  compared  with  last  year,  in  the 
number  of  men,  and  the  charges  necessary 
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to  pay  them.  The  first  vote  was  for  the 
number  of  men.  In  1851-2  the  number 
of  men,  exclusive  of  Her  Majesty's  troops 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  98,714.  The 
number  now  proposed  to  be  voted  for 
1852-3  was  101,937,  being  an  increase  of 
3,223.  He  would  not  at  the  present  time 
go  into  the  causes  of  that  increase,  but  he 
would  come  to  the  second  vote  for  the 
charge  for  the  land  forces  for  that  period. 
In  1851-2  the  charge  for  the  land  forces 
was  3,521,070/.  In  the  present  year  the 
charge  was  3,602,067?.,  making  an  in- 
crease of  80,997/.  The  third  vote  was  for 
staff,  which  this  year  exceeded  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  9,675/.,  this  increase  being 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Kafir  war.  The  sum 
required  for  the  next  Vote,  namely,  for  the 
public  departments  for  the  present  year, 
was  95,957/.,  being  an  increase  of  3,210?. 
as  compared  with  the  Vote  of  last  year. 
The  estimate  for  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege was  17,141/.,  being  an  excess  of  only 
240/.  over  the  last  year's  estimate.  In  the 
Vote  for  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  there 
was  a  decrease  of  480/. ;  the  estimate  for 
the  last  year  having  been  18,016/.,  while 
that  of  the  present  year  was  17,536?. 
Under  the  head  of  Volunteer  Corps  the 
increase  was  19,000/.;  the  sum  required 
this  year  being  84,000/.,  while  last  year  it 
was  only  65,000?.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  effective  service  was  3,986,308/., 
which,  compared  with  the  estimate  of  last 
year,  namely,  3,873,666/.,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  112,642?.  He  must  now  request 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  non-effective  services,  on 
which  there  had  been  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  Estimates  for  1851-2.  The 
rewards  for  military  services  for  1852 
amounted  to  15,643?.;  for  1851  they  were 
14,606?. — increase,  1,037?.  Army  pay  of 
general  officers,  1852,  61,000?.;  1851, 
52,000/.— increase,  9,000?.  Full  pay  for 
retired  officers:  1852,  50,000?.  ;  1851, 
52,500?. ;  decrease,  2,500?.  Half-pay  and 
military  allowances :  1852,  365.000?.  ; 
1851,  377.000?.— decrease,  12,000?.  Fo- 
reign Half.pay:  1852,  36,916?.;  1851, 
38,993?.— decrease,  2,077?.  Widows' Pen- 
sions: 1852,119,387?.;  1851,  122,717?.— 
decrease,  3,330?.  Compassionate  Allow- 
ances: 1852,  83,000?.;  1851,  88,500?.— 
decrease,  5,500?.  In-pension :  1852, 
28,815?.;  1851, 35,413?.— decrease,  6,598. 
Out-pension:  1852,  1,226,803?.;  1851, 
1,233,050? — decrease,  6,247?.  Superan- 
nuation Allowances  :  1852, 37,500?.;  1851, 
37,500/.  The  total  sum  required  for  the  non- 


effective services  this  year  was  2,024,064/., 
which,  compared  with  the  sum  voted  last 
year,  2,052,642?.,  showed  a  decrease  of, 
28,215?.  Deductingthis  sum  from  112,642/., 
the  increase  in  the  effective  service,  the 
total  increase  in  the  Estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent year  amounted  to  84,427?.  This  in- 
crease, as  he  had  before  stated,  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  Kafir  war,  but  for  which 
the  Estimates  for  the  present  year  would 
not  have  exceeded  those  of  last  year,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  not  fallen  below  them. 
It  was  due  to  his  predecessor  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  to  state, 
that  the  Estimates  appeared  to  have  been 
framed  with  proper  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  whom  the  financial  arrangements  for  the 
land  forces  were  entrusted,  to  provide  all 
that  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  Army 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  It  had  been  his 
lot  to  have  the  honour  of  serving  Her  Ma- 
jesty both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  had 
learnt  by  experience  to  distinguish  between 
well-considered  and  legitimate  economy  and 
a  paltry  and  spurious  economy,  of  the  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  stamp,  which  ulti- 
mately entailed  additional  expense  on  the 
country.  The  men  who  protected  the  in- 
terests and  upheld  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  at 
least  entitled  to  justice,  if  not  gratitude. 
As  long. as  he  should  hold  the  office  which 
he  had  now  the  honour  to  fill,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture; but  at  the  same  time  he  would  ear- 
nestly apply  himself  to  relieve  the  wants  and 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  soldier,  being 
convinced  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to 
promote  a  feeling  of  contentment,  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The 
total  of  the  British  Army,  including  the 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  132,434,  being  an  increase 
of  3,223  over  the  Estimate  of  last  year, 
which  was  chiefly  caused  by  an  increase  of 
the  force  required  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  number  of  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  and  rank 
and  file  for  the  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom (exclusive  of  the  troops  in  the  East 
Indies)  for  the  year  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1852,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1853,  be 
101  937 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  after 
the  slight  attention  which  had  been  given  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War,  ho  could  expect  but  little  attention  for 
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himself.  The  Government,  in  consequence 
of  their  very  recent  accession  to  office,  had 
adopted  the  Estimates  of  their  predeces- 
sors; and  this  precluded  him  from  making 
the  objections  he  had  made  on  former  oc- 
casions. During  many  years  he  had  voted, 
with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume),  for  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  military  force; 
but  the  altered  circumstances  of  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  Governments  had 
placed  Iler  Majesty's  Government  in  a 
different  position;  and  it  was  accorded  by 
the  public  opinion  that  the  military  force 
of  this  country  should  bo  placed  on  a  more 
efficient  footing.  He  should  therefore  not 
propose  a  reduction  on  this  occasion;  but 
he  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  further  measures 
which  the  Government  proposed.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  with  regard  to  a  militia 
force.  Tlio  Committee  ought  to  know  the 
number  of  men  proposed  to  be  so  embodied. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
late  Government,  with  the  best  means  of 
information,  entertained  no  apprehension 
of  any  foreign  aggression ;  for  it  happened 
that  on  the  Ist  of  January  last,  the  num- 
ber of  the  forces  embodied  was  5,172  less 
than  the  number  voted  bv  tliat  House. 
Unless  some  new  llight  had  broken  out, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason 
of  the  proposed  increase.  Looking  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  our  military  force,  he 
thought  any  apprehension  of  invasion  was 
groundless,  and  the  idea  of  embodying  a 
lot  of  young  lads  as  a  militia  was  perfectly 
absurd.  At  present  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  was 
101, 936,  in  tho  artillery  15,582,  making, 
with  5,300  marines  on  shore,  a  total  of 
122,818.  On  the  1st  of  January  42,280 
of  these  were  in  the  colonics,  leaving  a 
force  in  tho  United  Kingdom  of  80,538 
men.  In  addition  there  were  15,000  em- 
bodied pensioners  enrolled  and  ready  to  bo 
called  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
Irish  police  consisted  of  12,380  men,  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  tho  finest  military  bodies 
in  pjurope,  as  described  by  Colonel  Brown, 
before  Lord  Devon's  Commission.  That 
officer  said  he  would  match  them  to  beat 
anv  12,000  soldiers  in  the  world.  Addin<? 
those  to  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
wo  had  a  force  of  nearly  108,000  men. 
What  foreign  Government  could  land  an 
army  in  this  country  to  match  that  number 
of  men  ?  In  addition,  we  had  a  volunteer 
force  amounting  to  a  very  large  number. 
Thero  was  tho  coast  guard,  6,000;  the 
dookjard  battalions,  9,200;  tho  yeomanry 

Mr.  W.  Williams 


cavalry,  13,520;  which  added  to  the  abofe 
made  a  total  of  136,638.  If  the  14,000 
police,  who  only  wanted  to  be  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  musket  to  become  an  effia« 
ent  body,  were  added,  the  total  force  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  150,638 
men.  Was  not  this  a  force  sufficient  to 
protect  this  island  against  all  the  world  t 
We  had,  in  addition,  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  to  which  we  had  always  ap- 
pealed with  confidence  for  protection,  the 
Navy;  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  con- 
sidered as  counting  for  nothing  at  all.  He 
hoped  soon  to  see  it  placed  in  a  state  of 
greater  efficiency.  The  number  of  marines 
on  board  was  7,708;  the  number  of  sailors 
voted  was  28,000,  and  5.000  for^  the  re- 
serve, making  together  40,708,  which  add- 
ed to  the  military  branch  gave  a  total  force 
of  101,146,  for  the  defence  of  this  eonn- 
try,  to  be  voted  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  money,  with  the  exception  of  the 
police.  Ho  hoped  the  Govemfdent  would 
not  contemplate  tho  necessity  of  adding  to 
this  force  a  militia  of  raw  lads.  The  pro- 
posed rifle  corps  would  be  found  infinitely 
more  e$cient.  If  Her  Majesty  issaed  her 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  form 
rifle  corps,  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  re- 
sponded to  by  1,000,000  of  men.  He  re- 
gretted to  see  that  a  rebuff  had  been  given 
by  the  Government  to  an  application  for 
sanction  to  a  rifle  corps.  He  doubted 
whether  Napoleon  himself  could  have  sne- 
cccdcd  against  such  means  of  defence  as 
we  possessed;  every  hedge-row  was  capable 
of  being  made  a  means  of  attack.  With- 
out proposing  any  reduction  on  the  vote, 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  num- 
ber of  general  officers  were  no  fewer  than 
353,  being  more  than  two  to  every  regi- 
ment, which  was  nothing  but  an  iniquitous 
waste  of  the  public  money;  it  could  only 
be  wanted  as  the  means  of  giving  unjusti- 
fiable advancement.  If  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  fulfilled 
tho  promise  ho  had  given,  he  would  easily 
find  the  means  of  etfecting  great  reduc- 
tions, without  at  all  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  force.  On  tho  present  occasion  he 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  would  take  a  course 
which  ho  had  never  done  before,  namely, 
that  of  allowing  Government  to  have  all 
the  men  they  asked  for  the  Army;  and  he 
trusted  that  every  means  would  be  used  to 
make  that  Army  efficient — that  arms  of  an 
improved  character  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tho  men,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  foes  on  an  equality. 
Mr.  BERNAL    OSBORNE  said,  he 
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would,   under    auj  other    circumstances, 
have  apologised  to  the  Committee  for  the 
course  he  was  now  ahout  to  take,  hut  he 
felt  that  the  Committee  and  the  country 
were  placed  in  such  an  unprecedented  po- 
sition that  it  would  he  most  unusual  if  thej 
were  to  pass  the  present  Vote  of  money  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Appreciating,  as  he 
did,  the  great  industry  of  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  he  must 
say,  that  on  this  occasion,  when  they  had 
no  indication  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  a  little  too  much  to  expect 
hon.  Members  to  get  up  and  merely  ex- 
press their  opinion  of  some  particular  parts 
of  the  Army  Estimates.     Ho  wished  to 
base  what  he  had  to  say  on  a  broader  prin- 
ciple, for  he  did  not  think,  after  the  an- 
swer which  had  that  night  been  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
that   matters  in  that  House  were   at   all 
more  clear  or  satisfactory  than  they  were 
on  Friday  night.     He  was   one  of  those 
who  dissented  from   the   course   recently 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
when  he  threw  up  the  Government  of  the 
country;  and  he  dissented  also  from  the 
course  which  he  had  afterwards  taken,  for 
ho  thought  it  unbecoming  in  him  to  put 
the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  before  the 
Queen,  when  there  were   so  many  noble 
Lords  in  another  place,  and  so  many  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House,  who  could  have  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  Liberal  party, 
both  there   and  throughout  the  country. 
He,  therefore,  dissented   from  the  noble 
Lord's  policy  in  placing  the  powerful  but 
dangerous  party  opposite  on  the  benches 
which  they  now  occupied.     The  day  had 
gone  by  when  this  country  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  parties — either  the  Gentle- 
men on  those  benches,  or  the  Gentlemen  on 
these.  He  thought  there  was  a  third  party, 
not  composed  of  the  ultras  on  either  side 
of  the  House,  and  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve free  trade  and  carry  useful  reforms, 
a  party  could  have  been  found  that  would 
have  received  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  country.     They  had,  however,  got 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  tb.e  Gentlemen  op- 
posite in  power,  and,  being  in  power,  they 
declined  to  tell  that  House  and  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  country  on  what  principle 
they  intended  to  found  their  Government. 
He  could  not  think,  therefore,   that  the 
present  was  an  unfitting  occasion,  or  that 
there  was  any  assumption  on  his  part,  if 
he  endeavoured  to  worm  from  those  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  what  were  the 
principles  on  which  they  intended  to  con- 


duct   the    government    of    the    country. 
Whatever  odium,  whatever  blame  might 
have  rested  on  the  late  Government — and 
he  was  not  one  of  their  flatterers,  for  they 
had  great  and  manifold  faults — they  had 
at  any  rate  this  virtue,  that  they  were 
open  and  aboveboard  in  the  expression  of 
their  policy,  and  frankly  told  the  House  on 
what  principles  they  intended  to  govern 
the  country.     Now,  who  were  their  suc- 
cessors ?    They  were  a  party  of  Gentlemen 
who  had  exclusively  monopohsed  to  them- 
selves the  epithet  of  the  **  country  party;" 
they   were,    as  they  repeatedly  asserted, 
*'  more  English  than  the  English  them- 
selves,"  and   yet   directly  they  got   into 
power  they  assumed  a  sort  of  Italian  mys- 
tification, and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
cloven  foot  of  protection  under  the  smock- 
frock  of  ofiicial  reserve.  Was  this  their  open 
honesty  ?     Was  it  not  rather  what  might 
be  called  shuffling,  and  the  very  meanest 
course  that  a  statesman  could  take  ?     He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  proper  time  had 
arrived  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of    the  Exchequer  —  he   was 
sorry  to  observe  he  was  not  in  his  place — 
or  some  other  Gentleman  connected  with 
the  Government,  ought  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  tell  the  House  distinctly  whether  or 
no  the  question  of  protection  was  to  be 
raised;    not,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fixed  duty,  but  whether  any  jugglery  was 
going  to  take  place  to  give  what  they  had 
so  often  aked  for,  a  compensation  to  the 
landed    interests.      As   a   Member   of    a 
Liberal  constiti\cncy,  he  must  say  he  found 
no  fault  with  the  elevation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire to  his  present  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  nor  was  he  inclined  to 
arraign  Gentlemen  opposite — to  whom  he 
had  no  personal  dislike  whatever — for  any 
presumed  want  of  talent  or  ability,  or  on 
account  of  their  being  untried  meu.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  it  required  no  great 
conjuror,  after   all,  to  be   a   Minister  of 
State,  and   that  if  a  man    had   ordinary 
abilities,  great  attention  to  business,  and 
some  respectability  of  character,  he  was 
quite  able  to  take  charge  of  the  two  boxes 
that  stood  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and, 
even  if  he  was  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, if  he  had  fixed  principles,  he  was 
as  well  fitted  to  be  a  Minister  as  any  other 
man.     As  a  Member  for  a  Liberal  consti- 
tuency he,  for  one,  rejoiced  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    He 
had  had  a  hard  card  to  play,  hut  he  had 
achieved  his  position  without  any  aristo- 
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cratic  connexion,  and  after  some  severe 
struggles,  accompanied  with  great  dislike 
on  his  own  side,  and  great  distrust  on  this — 
[**  Hear,  hear!"  and  cries  of  **  No,  no!" 
jfrom  the  Jilinisterial  benches.  ]  Why,  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  liad  made  the  Pro- 
tionist  party  what  they  now  were;  he  had 
infused  a  spirit  of  life — of  galvanic  life, 
he  admitted,  into  the  dead  hody  of  protec- 
tion, and  had  placed  them  where  they  now 
were,  and  those  men  would  have  hcen  un- 
grateful indeed  if  they  had  not  rewarded 
him.  But  he  (Mr.  B.  Oshorne)  looked  upon 
it  as  a  tribute  to  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  the  ago  when  he  saw  such  a 
man  the  leader  of  the  great  aristocratic 
party  of  England,  despite  of  them  all; 
the  man  who  had  carried  them  into  power, 
and  made  them  what  they  now  were, 
and  ho  rejoiced  therefore  at  his  eleva- 
tion. But,  participating  as  ho  did  in  that 
feeling,  he  lamented  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not,  in  addition  to  his  great 
ability,  shown  himself  more  open  and  can- 
did as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  could 
not  be  the  want  of  audacity  of  talent,  for 
the  acerbity  with  which  he  followed  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  twitted  him  on 
various  occasions,  proved  the  reverse.  lie 
could  not  forget  the  opinions  he  expressed 
on  those  occasions;  and,  as  it  was  not  very 
\oi\s  since  some  of  those  orations  were  do- 
livered,  he  wondered  all  the  more  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  now  act  upon 
them,  and  state  more  explicitly  what  the 
principles  of  his  Government  were.  What 
was  the  language  he  used  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  explaining 
clearly  his  policy  scarcely  more  than  five 
years  ago?  Before  reading  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  ho  must  say 
that  the  system  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  representative  in- 
stitutions. If  they  admitted  people  coming 
into  power  to  preserve  this  silence,  repre- 
sentative institutions  were  a  farce;  and  so 
thou'xht  the  riijht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1845. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  allow 
him  to  refresh  his  memory,  and  would  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to 
what  they  applauded  so  lustily  when  it 
was  first  spoken?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, rising  with  his  subject,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  and  never  so  successfully  as 
when  he  was  persecuting  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  said — 

"  If  you  arc  to  liavo  .a  popular  Government ;  if 
you  are  to  have  a  Parliamentary  Administration, 
the  conditions  antecedent  ara,  that  you  should 
have  a  Government  which  declares  the  principles 


upon  which  its  policy  is  founded,  and  then  yoa 
can  have  on  them  the  wholesome  chock  of  a  con- 
stitutional Opposition.  Wliathavo  we  got  instead  f 
We  have  a  groat  Parliamentary  "  middlenuu." 
It  is  well  known  what  a  middleman  is ;  he  is  a 
man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and  plnnders  the 
other,  till  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  he  cries  out,  '  Lot  us  liave  no 
party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.'"  [8  Han- 
sard, Ixxix.  5.] 

Now,  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  do? 
lie  now  joined  in  the  chonui  which  he 
deprecated  in  1845:  finding  himself*  hr 
a  shuffle  of  the  cards,  in  power  in  1852, 
he  says,  "  For  God's  sake  let's  have  no 
party  question,  but  fixity  of  tenure.  **  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  repeated,  was 
bound  to  say  on  what  principle  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  conducted,  and  not  to 
follow  a  course  which  he  once  thought  de- 
structive of  all  representative  goYemment. 
It  was  not  conducive  to  the  credit  of  pnblie 
men  to  see  two  or  three  Gentlemen  who 
had  Motions  on  the  paper  to  reverse  onr 
commercial  policy,  and  to  assail  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  get  up  on  the  Min- 
isterial benches  night  after  night,  declaring 
that  their  convictions  were  unaltered,  but 
that  they  intended  to  do  nothing  to  bring 
them  into  practice.  Such  a  course  of  con- 
duct might  be  becoming  in  those  who  were 
for  "  fixity  of  tenure;"  but  for  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  it  was  in  the  last  degree 
shuffling,  if  that  term  was  Parliamentary, 
as  he  supposed  it  must  be,  from  baring 
so  often  heard  it.  What  was  more,  the 
people  of  this  country  had  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  the  old-fashioned  amusement  of 
thimblerigging  was  about  to  be  played  by 
tlie  country  Gentlemen,  with  my  Lord 
Derby  as  their  confederate,  and  that  the 
public  were,  as  usual,  to  be  gulled  and 
plundered  while  the  uoble  Lord  and  his 
confederates  in  the  smock-frocks  were  play- 
ing the  game.  This  state  of  things  must 
come  to  an  end.  The  Government  were 
bound  to  speak  out.  Ho  knew  the  reply 
would  be,  that  this  was  a  factious  opposi- 
tion. But  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  cry  of  "  factious  opposition,"  for 
he  always  found  that  whenever  Gentlemen 
in  offlco  were  contradicted  or  threatened  on 
bringing  forward  their  Estimates,  they 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  factious  opposition. 
He  doubted  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
in  history  where  Gentlemen  came  into 
power  who  had  been  so  loud  in  their  pro- 
fessions when  in  opposition,  who  had  hunt- 
ed an  unfortunate  Minister  to  death,  and 
then,  when  they  came  into  power  refused 
to  eivo  any  intimation  of  what  their  mca- 
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sures  were  to  be.  He  cared  little  about 
what  the  House  thought,  but  he  cared  a 
great  deal  about  what  the  people  thought; 
and  he  belieyed  he  would  not  stand  at  all 
the  worse  with  his  constituency  for  the 
course  which  he  had  taken.  And  his  alarm 
was  not  all  diminished  when  he  saw  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  called  the 
Prince  Rupert  of  Parliamentary  tactics, 
assuming  the  character  of  Fabius  Cuncta- 
tor;  and  while  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
been  taking  credit  for  having  the  winning 
horse,  the  noble  Lord  had  been  acting  upon 
the  maxim,  Cunctando  restituit  rem.  So 
that  my  Lord  Derby  had  kept  back,  wait- 
ing in  the  race,  thinking  no  doubt  that 
his  cattle  were  rather  short  of  speed, 
though  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of 
dirt.  The  best  horse  for  the  Protectionist 
party  was  no  doubt  the  waiting  horse,  but 
he  hoped  Gentlemen  would  not  bo  gulled 
by  this  jockey  trick.  They  asked  for  for- 
bearance and  a  fair  trial.  But  why  show 
forbearance  to  a  party  whose  principles 
they  all  knew,  for  the  principles  were  as 
old  as  the  men  were  new  in  office.  They 
should  decide  not  to  vote  any  Estimates 
when  they  knew  there  was  a  Protectionist 
party  in  power  who  would  on  the  first  op- 
portunity saddle  them  with  a  fixed  duty, 
or  make  the  public  pay  in  some  other  shape 
to  the  landlords  of  the  country.  Look  at 
the  construction  of  the  Ministry.  There 
they  were,  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  had  all 
the  real  demure  official  look.  They  all 
remembered  how,  in  opposition,  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  spoke  to  the  farmers,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House,  at  the  farmers* 
elub,  on  the  hustings,  at  dinners,  and  in 
Drury-lane.  He  remembered  going  to 
Drury-lane  incog,,  and  hearing  my  Lord 
Malmesbury  make  a  most  furious  Protec- 
tionist speech,  along  with  Chowlers  and 
Jowlers,  when  everybody  complimented  him 
for  standing  by  the  great  principles  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  it  was  declared  that  unless  those 
principles  were  carried  into  efifect  the  Brit- 
ish lion  would  cease  to  exist,  with  all  the 
usual  Drury-lane  oratory.  The  farmers 
were  beginning  to  be  inclined  towards  free 
trade,  had  they  not  been  hounded  on  by 
Protectionist  orators,  and  were,  he  believed, 
beginning  to  see  who  were  their  true 
friends.  If  they  had  read  history  at  all, 
they  would  call  to  mind  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  Lord  Stanley  on  another  celebrated 
occasion — Lord  Stanley,  who  was  so  pro- 
fuse in  his  expressions  of  attachment  and 
friendship  to  Richard  III.,  but  who,  accor- 
ding to  Hume,  was  so  skilful  in  disposing 
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of  his  forces,  that  both  parties  were  puz- 
zled by  his  procedure,  for  he  had  ranged 
his  forces  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
prepared  to  join  either  party,  as  occasion 
offered.  He  thought  the  farmers  should 
ask  themselves  whether  the  same  proceed- 
ing was  not  going  to  be  practised  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  of  these  days  that  was 
practised  by  his  disloyal  and  treacherous 
ancestor  in  1485;  for  such  things  were  in 
the  blood,  and  would  come  out.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  were  disposed  to  say  very 
little  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  now;  but 
were  there  any  Gentlemen  on  the  Min- 
isterial side  of  the  House  who  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  of  protection  when  in 
opposition,  prepared  to  pin  the  Earl  of 
Derby  down  to  the  protectionist  declara- 
tion he  made  last  year  ?  If  Government 
did  not  make  a  full  declaration  of  its 
policy,  it  must  be  called  a  thimblerigging 
proceeding;  and  the  term  might,  with 
greater  justice,  be  applied  to  this  Govern- 
ment than  it  was  applied  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  that  of  Earl  Grey — a  Govern- 
ment which  was  open  in  its  policy,  and 
said  what  it  intended  to  do.  But  of  whom 
was  the  Cabinet  constructed  ?  They  had 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  might  be  called 
an  amalgamated  society  of  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions  leagued  together  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread.  They  consisted  of 
thirteen  gentlemen,  who,  differing  On  other 
points,  were  agreed  in  this — to  raise  the 
price  of  the  poor  man's  loaf.  That  was 
their  position  if  they  were  consistent. 
He  would  say  **  if,*'  for  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  they  intended  to  throw  the  farmers 
over.  This  was  beginning  to  be  noised 
about;  they  were  said  to  be  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  they  might  do  without  protec- 
tion; and  then  why  should  they  not  stand 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  such  an 
excellent  man,  and  would  give  such  sure 
protection  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  always  carried  out 
one  great  principle — he  had  always  said 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  should 
be  based  on  the  temtorial  principle,  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  cheered  lustily. 
They  did  not  very  well  understand  how 
far  it  went;  but  now  wc  had  got  a  Cabinet 
constituted  on  the  territorial  principle. 
There  were  in  it  thirteen  gentlemen,  who, 
if  not  all  possessed  of  great  territorial  pos- 
sessions, represented  exclusively  agricul- 
tural constituencies.  They  were  a  baker's 
dozen  leagued  together  to  put  a  tax  upon 
bread.     Then,  if  the  Cabinet  was  made 
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up  ill  that  way,  let  them  see  bow  the  rest 
of  the  Goyernment  was  constructed.  He 
found  in  the  Government  seven  county 
Me;nbers  representing  exclusively  agricul- 
tural constituencies.  But  the  territorial 
principle  prevailed  also  in  other  offices. 
Ten  Members  of  the  Government  repre- 
sented agricultural  constituencies,  and  the 
very  smallest  that  sent  Members  to  that 
IIousc;  and  ho  might  make  out  a  good 
case  for  reform  from  the  places  those  ten 
Members  represented.  To  begin  with  the 
alphabet,  there  was  Abingdon,  represented 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General. 
He  believed  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  314  constituents,  and  they 
were  so  fond  of  him  that  they  actually 
made  him  promise  never  to  pi'esont  himself 
to  them  again,  and  he  promised  never  to 
go  near  them  again.  [The  Attorney 
General  :  No,  no !  ]  It  might  be  that 
tiio  promise  only  applied  to  the  next  elec- 
tion; but  this  was  some  of  those  legal 
quibbles  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  fertile;  and  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  as  an 
honest  man,  whether  ho  was  going  there 
again  ?  Then  there  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chichester  (Lord  G.  Lennox).  Did  he 
represent  any  popular  constituency  ?  Let 
them  take  up  Bod,  and  they  would  find 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  paramount 
influence  there.  Buckingham,  with  a 
conslitucucy  of  37G,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
that  was  represented  by  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (the  Marquess  of  Chandos). 
Then  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonics  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  who 
had  treated  the  West  Indian  interest  with 
such  consideration,  and  who  was  so  much 
praised  by  that  interest  for  his  straight- 
forward conduct  in  giving  notice  of  a 
Motion  on  one  side  of  the  House,  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  carry  out  on  the 
other,  had  a  constituency  of  338.  The 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol (Mr.  Herries)  sat  for  Stamford,  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Marquess 
of  Exctor.  [**  No,  no  !  '*]  Did  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen presume  to  contradict  Bod?  Was 
it  not  notorious  that  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter  held  the  greater  part  of  the  lOl. 
houses  in  Stamford?  It  appeared  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  have  their  constituencies  dissected. 
\Vith  rc;]rard  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Walpolc), 
he  gladly  and  willingly  acknowledged  that 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
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a  seat  in  that  House  whatever  place  he 
might  represent,  and  ho  only  hoped  to  tee 
him  sit  for  some  place  more  important 
than  Midhurst,  which  had  only  a  consti- 
tuency of  about  300 ;  among  whom  the 
influence  of  the  Earls  of  Digby  and  Eg- 
mont  was  paramount.  Those  who  were 
for  the  territorial  principle  were  consistent 
in  wishing  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things; 
but  he,  for  one,  would  desire  to  aholish 
these  rotten  boroughs,  and  would  not  allow 
the  Earl  of  Egmont  or  the  Marqaess  of 
Exeter  to  exercise  influence  in  them,  hut 
would  tell  him  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
influence  in  another  place.  Now,  oat  of 
the  ten  agricultural  boroughs  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  represented  by  hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side,  seven  were  nomination 
boroughs,  and  some  of  the  others  not  of 
the  best  character;  and  did  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  then,  expect  that  the  coun- 
try, remembering  what  had  been  their  pro- 
fessions on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
would  be  so  besotted  as  now  to  grant  them 
any  confidence?  For  his  part,  he  was 
sorry  that  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence had  not  been  moved.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Government  at  all,  and 
he  believed  that  they  had  no  confidence  in 
themselves.  If  they  had,  why  did  they 
not  come  forward  boldly,  like  men,  and 
declare  their  principles  ?  They  said  that 
they  were  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  thej 
had  so  often  professed  before  the  country, 
that  free  trade  was  ruining,  not  the  terri- 
torial interest  alone,  but  the  labouring  in- 
terest, the  commercial  interest,  and  every 
interest;  and  yet,  when  they  were  in  posi- 
tion to  give  eflect  to  their  principles,  they 
slunk  from  the  obligations  attaching  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by, 
as  ho  conceived,  the  unpardonable  weak- 
ness of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
WHiat  claim  for  forbearance  did  their  Eng- 
lish appointments  furnish  ?  A  claim  fi>r 
forbearance  had  been  put  forward  on  the 
ground  of  law  reform,  of  which  he  fonnd 
the  lawyers  to  be  suddenly  enamoured. 
Certainly  Lord  St.  Leonards,  when  he  for- 
merly sat  in  that  House,  did  not  distinguish 
himself  as  a  violent  law  reformer.  Indeed, 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  only  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Hansard,  they  would  find  that 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  that  House,  then  op- 
posed every  measure  of  useful  reform,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  intolerant  and  bi- 
goted Tories  in  the  House.  And  yet  they 
were  told  that  they  must  have  confidence 
in  the  Government,  because  Lord  St. 
Leonards  was  there  !     That  noble  Lord's 
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presence    in   the    Government  gave   him 

(Mr.    B.    Osborne)    no   great  confidence, 

neither  did  the  other  law  appointments. 

They  might   be  great  lawyers,   but  the 

House  would  not  forget  that  those  lawyers 

were  the  first  men  to  desert  Sir  Robert 

Peel;  for  deserted  that  statesman  was, 

'  "  in  hU  utmost  need, 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed." 

Yet  they  were  told  that  they  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  the  law  appointments  of  the 
Government.  Now,  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  entitled  to  confidence; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  granting  the  necessity 
of  law  reform,  even  law  reform  might  be 
purchased  too  dearly;  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, for  its  sake,  to  sacrifice  free  trade 
and  all  other  reform.  The  only  forbear- 
ance he  could  advice  his  hon.  Friends  to 
have  was  to  exercise  a  salutary  restraint, 
and  not  to  grant  the  Government  men  or 
money  until  they  defined  their  principles. 
So  much  for  the  English  appointments  of 
the  Government.  He  should  make  no  al- 
lusion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War,  because  he  was  not  in  a 
state  to  answer  any  allusions  that  might 
be  made  to  him.  [Major  Beresford  said, 
lie  was  quite  ready  to  do  so.]  Well,  then, 
if  he  made  allusion  to  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  should  say  that,  if  there  were 
one  appointment  worse  than  another,  disen- 
titling the  Government  to  common  respect, 
it  was  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War.  After 
the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  other  day  on  the  hustings  at 
Braintree,  where  he  said  he  did  not  care 
for  the  people — that  he  only  looked  to  the 
electors  of  Essex — he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  any  person  representing  an 
English  constituency.  Then,  what  waste 
be  thought  of  the  Irish  appointments?  In 
the  state  of  Ireland  this  was  a  matter  for 
more  serious  consideration  than  the  Eng- 
lish appointments,  lie  had  always  heard 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  express  consider 
able  feeling  against  any  Government  that 
did  not  happen  to  have  an  Irishman  in  the 
Cabinet;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  re- 
joiced that  there  was  no  Irishman  in  the 
Cabinet,  for,  if  there  were,  he  would  ne- 
cessarily be  of  such  opinions  as  could  pro- 
duce nothing  but  unlimited  mischief  to 
Ireland.  The  nobleman  chosen  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  was,  if  that  ofiice  were  to 
be  retained,  probably  the  best  of  the  Irish 
appointments.  If  that  nobleman  only  con- 
fined himself  to  the  Curragh  and  the  Castle, 


he  would  not  do   much  mischief;  but  the 
appointments  he  had  already  made  did  not 
entitle  him  to  confidence.     The   appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Lefroy  was  a  most 
mischievous   one.      Then   let  the    House 
only   look  to  the   noble  Loi^d's  chaplains. 
For  them  the  noble  Lord  had  singled  out, 
not  impartial  individuals,  but  all  those  men 
who   were  the  most  pledged  against  the 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
The   right   hon.    and   learned  Gentleman 
(Air.  Napier)  shook  his  head,  and  no  doubt 
thought  the  appointment   of  Mr.  Singer, 
who  proposed  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  Dublin  University,  a  good 
appointment.     Yet  Dr.  Singer  was  a  most 
implacable   bigot  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    Let  the  House  only  consider  the 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Singer  the  other  day 
against  the  National  Education   system. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
made  a  speech  full  of  misrepresentations 
concerning   the  Earl  of  Clarendon's   ap- 
pointments; but  ho  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would 
forfeit  his  seat  in  that  House  if  Dr.  Singer 
was  not  the  most  implacable  opponent  of 
the  system  of  education,  and  if  he  ever 
spoke    of  the   Roman  Catholics    without 
throwing  contumely  on  their  creed.     He 
now  came  to  the  legal  appointments  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland.     He  had  a  great 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  right  hon.  and 
learned   Gentleman  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin;  but  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  a  thorough  feeling  of  dislike  to 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  was  not  a  man  to  be  put  in  the 
situation  he  now  held  if  the  Government 
wished  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people.     The  sooner  the  Government  put 
the  rigiit  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on 
the  Bench,  the  better  the  Irish  people  would 
be  satisfied.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  do  nothing  but  credit  to 
the  Bench ;  but,  representing  the  University 
of  Dublin,  he  would  make  speeches  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom 
they  would  be  resented.     Then,  there  was 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland,  for  whom  he  had  equal  respect; 
but  by  the  course  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  taken  in  that  House — by 
opposing  all  reform  in  Ireland  out  of  the 
House,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects, it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  a  man 
in  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  could  have 
any  confidence  whatever.    Then,  there  was 
the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  (Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton),  another  representative  of  the 
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Univcrsitj  of  Dublin;  and   it  must  be   a 
misfortune  to  any  Government  to  have  two 
representatives  for  Dublin  University,  not 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, as  two  prominent  functionaries  of  the 
Administration.      Ho  perceived   that  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Works  smiled,  and  he  had  reason 
to  smile,  because  his  poetic  prophecy  was 
now  become  true;  commerce  was  at  a  dis- 
count, and  the  old  nobility  had  got  it  all 
their  own  way.     No  doubt  the  territorial 
principle  had  been  satisfactorily  asserted, 
in  the  noble  Lord's  opinion.     The  country 
had  heard  af  the  **  broad  bottom  **  Admi- 
nistration, and  the  Administration  of  *'all 
the   talents/'  and  the  people  would  not 
hereafter,  forget  the  Government  of  "all 
the  squires  "  of  1852.     But  he  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  had  neither  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment  nor   in    their  professions.     He 
thought  it  mischievous  to  have  men  in  office 
whose  convictions,  if  they  were  compelled 
to  act  on  them,  would  ruin  the  country; 
and  it  was  because,  if  he  gave  the  Govern- 
ment  any   support,    it    must   be   on   the 
ground  that  they  were  false  to  their  former 
professions;  because  he  believed  the  right 
ton.  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir.  J.  Paking- 
ton)  honest  in  his  opinions,  earnest  in  his 
intentions,    and  incapable  in   his  actions, 
that  he  proposed   not   to  grant   the   Go- 
vernment either  money  or  men. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  had  advert- 
ed to  the  law  appointments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  in  terms  which  he  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  felt  compelled  to  notice.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  his  hon.  Friend  im- 
agined that  he  excelled  in  irony;  but  he 
should  say  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  con- 


tholics,  he  had  not  concealed  his  own  o|nii- 
ions;  and  if  the  fact  of  being  a  sincere  Pn>- 
testant,  and  of  holding  firmly  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Reformation,  were  to  disqaalify  men 
for  office,  he  admitted  that  he  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  shookL 
be  for  ever  debarred  from  the  paranit  of  an 
object  of  honourable  ambition.     But  if  the 
hou.  Member  merely  meant  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  placed  in  office  who  wonld  re- 
fuse to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  im- 
partial justice,  or  who  would  withhold  from 
them  a  full  share  in  every  wise  and  naeful 
measure  that  could  be  suggested  bj  patrio* 
tic  men  for  the  good  of  that  coanUy,  then 
he  entirely   agreed    with  the   hon.    Gen- 
tleman.    Was  it  necessary,  however,  ho 
would  ask,  for  a  man  to  be  a  hypocrite 
—was  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  pretend 
to  believe  things  he  did  not  believe — or 
must  a  man  have   no  opinions,   on  the 
subject  of  religion,  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  a  place  in  the  Irish  Government  f     He 
could  perfectly  understand  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  no  profound  convictions  him- 
self on  any  religious   subject,   satirising 
those  who  had;  but  he  believed  there  was 
nothing  in  an  adherence  to  the  religion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  oonntry 
which  could  disqualify  a  man  for  office,  if 
his    character    were    unspotted,   and  his 
conduct  honourable.     What  was  there  in 
the  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion 
to  disentitle  him,  or  any  man,  to  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  his  Sovereign  ? 
So  far  had  he  been  from  having  offended 
his    Roman   Catholic  fellow-countrymen, 
that  he  could  state  in  his  own  defence, 
that,  when  liberty  and  life  had  been  at 
stake,  the  humble  individual  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  been   more  than 


structed  in  that  severe  taste  of  polished  :  once  selected  by  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
sarcasm  which  he  should  have  thought  i  as  their  defender;  and  he  was  not  conscioos 
most  suitable  to  that  House.  He  rcver- 1  that  he  had  ever  betrayed  that  trust.  He 
enced  genius  when  he  met  it;  he  admired  i  told  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  would 
eloquence  when  ho  heard  it;  but  he  thought ;  rather  strip  the  gown  he  had  tho  honour 
he  could  distinguish  between  the  divine  |  to  wear  from  his  back,  than  drag  it  through 
original  and  the  miserable  imposture.  The  j  the  mire  of  faction.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
hon.  Gentleman  had  criticised  severely  the  had  eulogised  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
Ministers  who  had  made  the  recent  appoint-  {  for  London,  and  his  Administration;  but  he 
ments  in  Ireland,  which  he  said  did  not  (Mr.  Whiteside)  would  contrast  their  ap- 
deserve,  and  had  not  obtained,  the  con-  pointments  with  tliose  of  the  noble  Ean. 
fidence   of   the    Roman    Catholic   people.    He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  said  that  the  Admin- 


or,  as  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  understood,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  [Mr. 
Osborne  :  Xo  !]  Now  he  was  certainly 
open  to  that  objection;  and  although  he 
had  never  in  his  life,  to  his  knowledge,  ut- 


istration  of  the  late  Government  in  Ireland 
was  the  Administration,  not  of  the  great 
Whig  party  he  saw  before  him»  distin- 
guished by  their  ability,  their  position,  their 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  their  eloquence, 


tcred  a  sentiment  offensive  to  Roman  Ca- !  but  the  Administration  of  a  diqnc.     From 
Mr,  B,  Osborne  ' 
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that  Administration  every  man  who  held 
the  opinions  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
every  man  who  held  Conservative  opinions, 
was  excluded.     The  party  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Athlone 
(Mr.  Keogh)  was  excluded  from  that  Ad- 
ministration, which  had  degenerated  into  a 
clique,  that  had  daily  been  growing  "  fine 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until,  in 
his  profession,  men  had  been  elevated  to 
power  whose  voices  he  had  never  heard  dur- 
ing his  professional  career.     [**  No,  no !  *'] 
It  was  true.  Lord  Derby,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  recommended  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  and 
he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  spoke  the  voice  of  his 
profession  when  he  said  that  that  appoint- 
ment had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
public  and  of  the  entire  Bar  of  that  coun- 
try, not  merely  because  that  distinguished 
person  would  pronounce  his  judgments  in 
court  with  ability  and  speed,  but  because 
he  would  organise — and,  indeed,  he  had 
already  done  so — those  large  and  liberal 
measures  of  legal  and  equitable  reform,  at 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  sneered, 
but  which  deeply  concerned  the  property, 
the  industry,  and  the  peace  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  community.     The  first  Judge 
whose  elevation  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  recommended,  was 
one  who  had  never  served  him,  but  who 
had  served  the   right   hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham).     He 
had  been  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel).     A 
Conservative,  but  moderate  in  politics,  he 
had  been  passed  over  by  the  late  Ministry, 
notwithstanding  his  learning,  knowledge, 
and  experience;  he  had  been  passed  over 
on  account  of  his  opinions  ;   but  he  (Mr. 
Whiteside)    appealed   to   the  right    hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  whether 
an  honester,  a  better,  or  an  abler  man  had 
ever  served  the  Crown  ?     Lord  Derby  had 
recommended  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
after  having  asked,  as  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
had  heard  him  ask,  not  what  individual 
would  best  servo  his  party,  but  what  in- 
dividual would   best   serve   the   interests 
of   the  public.     It  was  true  that  Baron 
Lefroy  had  been  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consult  even  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
connected  with   the   Irish  Bar,  he  would 
be  told  by  them  that  the  whole  career  of 
Baron  Lefroy  since  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  Bench  had  been  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing, temper,  and  moderation.     Ue   (Mr. 


Whiteside)  had  no  right,  perhaps,  to  tres- 
pass further  on   the  time  of  the  House; 
but  he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
adverting  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.   Gladstone)  on 
a  recent  occasion.     Ho  confessed  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  there  had  been 
of  an  unconstitutional  character  in  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Derby,  either  in  his  accept- 
ance of  office,  or  in  his  continuing  to  remain 
there  until  such  measures  as  he  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  passed  through  Parliament. 
It  was  not  he  who  had  driven  the  late  Min- 
istry from  power.     They  had  fallen  un- 
expectedly under  a  blow  aimed  by  a  friend, 
with  the  best  motives  no  doubt;  they  had 
fallen  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  that  House, 
which    the   noble   Lord  the  Member  for 
London  had  accepted  as  amounting  to  a 
declaration  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
Government.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  said  that  the  acceptance  of  office  by 
Lord  Derby  was  laudable,  but  that  if  he 
continued  in  office  for  an  unnecessary  pe- 
riod of  time  without  appealing  to  the  coun- 
try, his  conduct  would  be  unconstitutional. 
The  question,  therefore,  became  one  merely 
of  time;  and  every  hon.  Member  would  be 
bound  to  record  his  vote  against  any  mea- 
sure which  might  be  introduced  by  the  Go- 
vernment, not  for  the  public  good,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  inglorious 
existence  of  a  Ministry  which  had  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  its  honour.  Public  opin- 
ion would  pronounce    its  decision  ou  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  by  that  decision  they  should   either 
stand  or  fall.     But  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  was 
satisfied   that  whether  that  noble  Earl's 
tenure  of  office  were  short,  or  whether  it 
were  prolonged,  it  would  be  directed  to 
maintain  peace  abroad,  if  it  could  be  main- 
tained with  honour;  to  preserve  tranquil- 
lity at  home;  to  keep  the  people  of  this 
country  religious,  happy,  and  contented;  to 
uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown;  and 
to  guard  undiminished  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HAT C hell  regretted  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  ia 
replying  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex on  the  subject  of  the  recent  legal  ap- 
pointments in  Ireland,  had  not  confined 
himself  to  a  panegyric  on  those  appoint- 
ments ;  but  he  had  with  his  usual  indis- 
cretion charged  the  late  Government  with 
making  unfair  appointments;   those   ap- 
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pointmcnts,  however,  though  they  might 
not  bo  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  Irish  people.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  intimated  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  appointed  to  office 
by  the  late  Government,  had  never  before 
been  heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice.  Did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  apply  that 
remark  to  the  Judjjes  appointed  by  the  late 
(government?  Did  he  mean  to  apply  to 
Sir  Michael  O'Loghlin  the  observation 
that  his  voice  was  never  heard  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  Were  not  also  the  late  Chief 
Barons  Wolfo  and  Brady,  and  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Moore,  ornaments  to  their  pro- 
fession ?  lie  felt  called  on  to  make  these 
few  remarks  because  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  not  satisfied  with  defending 
the  present  Government,  but  endeavoured 
to  throw  odium  on  the  late  Government. 
With  respect  to  the  legal  promotions  made 
by  the  present  Government,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
observations  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Mr.  BOOKER  said,  be  thought  they 
might  then  very  well  drop  the  subject  of 
the  law  appointments  of  the  Government. 
Neither  did  he  mean  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  extent  to  which  Government 
possessed  the  confidence  of  that  House; 
and  ho  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  on  the  confidence  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne),  who  had  opened  that  debate,  had 
manifested  in  himself.  But  as  a  Member 
of  that  country  party  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  attacked  in  such  unmeasured  terms, 
he  was  desirous  of  recording  the  entire 
confidence  which  he,  as  a  member  of  that 
party,  reposed  in  the  Government  which 
had  just  been  formed.  He  was  desirous 
also  of  taking  that  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  entire  rehance  and  confidence  in  the 
judgment,  the  discretion,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  ability  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  led  them  in  that  House.  He 
readily  joined  in  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  had  been  paid  to  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  genius  and  ability  ;  and  as- 
suredly no  taunt  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  would  wean  the  country  party  from 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him.  He 
(Mr.  Booker)  apprehended  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  dilate  on  the  ability, 
the  manliness,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  present  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.     That  noble  Lord  had  led  them  on 

Mr.  Ilatchell 


through  good  report  and  through  evil  re- 
port;  and  his  counsels  he  (Mr.  Booker) 
lioped  would  at  present  prevail,  for  he 
doubted  not  that  those  counsels  would  tend 
to  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  would 
not  then  enter  into  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection.  That  question  should 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  country;  and  after  the  consti- 
tuencies should  have  returned  Members  to 
a  new  Parliament,  that  question  would  be 
properly  and  usefully  reopened.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  say  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of 
that  party,  which  seemed  to  pant  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country,  in  prolonging  these  dis- 
cussions, and  taunting  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  his  (Mr.  Booker's)  side  of  the 
House  with  unnecessarily  prolonging  the 
duration  of  the  present  Parliament.  Bj 
such  unseemly  haste  they  betrayed  their 
real  fear  of  meeting  their  constituents  at  the 
hustings.  [**  Oh !"]  That  observation  migiit 
be  received  with  a  sneer  or  a  smile;  but  the 
Government  had  answered  the  appeal  that 
had  been  made  to  them.  They  had  told 
the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  what  were  their  objects  in  kiecp- 
ing  the  present  Parliament  together,  and 
avoid  pushing  them  before  the  notice  of 
their  constituents.  They  had  told  them 
that  the  necessary  business  of  the  country 
had  to  be  gone  through,  before,  with  safety 
to  the  Crown  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  an  appeal  to  the  country  could  be 
made.  As  soon  as  that  business  had  been 
gone  through,  and  no  sooner,  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  constituent  body. 
But  he  apprehended  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppo!^ito  were  keenly  alive  and  desperately 
uneasy  as  to  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  likely  to  pursue;  he  apprehended 
that  they  were  not  without  a  belief  that 
the  course  which  the  Government  would 
take,  might  tend  to  confirm  them  in  office. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  taunted  their  op- 
ponents with  postponing  an  appeal  to  the 
country  while  they  were  in  a  minority  in 
that  House;  but  had  not  the  Members  of  the 
late  Administration  themselves  attempted 
to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  country 
with  a  not  acknowledged,  but  with  a  prac- 
tical, minority  on  almost  every  important 
subject  that  had  of  late  years  bee^  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament?  They  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  great  party  that  now  occu- 
])iod  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  Uouse  were 
hound  together  by  a  bond  of  union  which 
could   not  be  dissolved  by   such   a  con- 
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federacj  as  that  which  thej  had  to  face. 
It  was  absurd  to  taunt  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  shrinking  from  a  plain  avowal  of  his 
principles.  Why,  it  was  the  manliness  with 
which  he  had  professed  his  principles  when 
in  Opposition,  that  had,  bj  the  aid  of  his 
great  industry  and  eloquence,  placed  him 
in  his  present  distinguished  position,  and 
from  which  it  would  be  more  than  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  could  accomplish  to 
displace  him.  He  (Mr.  Booker)  believed 
that  the  people  of  England  had  confidence 
in  the  present  Administration.  They  were 
sick  of  the  imbecility,  the  vacillation,  the 
litter  absurdity  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
late  Administration;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
them  to  see  in  office  men  who  would  hold 
the  reins  of  power  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
who  would  proceed  on  broad  principles. 
Those  principles,  he  was  sure,  would  re- 
ceive the  approbation  and  approval  of  the 
people.  It  had  been  said  that  public  opin- 
ion had  received  a  shock,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  would  suffer  every 
moment  that  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Admin- 
istration continued.  But  what  evidence 
was  there  of  that  ?  The  late  Government 
had  by  their  policy  forced  production,  but 
they  had  forced  it  at  the  cost  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  profits,  and  they  had  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  which  left  the  present 
Administration  and  its  supporters  in  no 
fear  of  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  body. 
Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  put  one 
very  pointed  question — he  had  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  necessary  to  be  a  Minister  for 
a  man  to  be  a  hypocrite  ?  He  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
would  ask — Is  it  not  advisable  that  he  who 
is  a  Minister  should  be  an  honest  man  ? 
and,  if  such  were  the  case,  and  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought  that 
the  Ministry,  as  it  stood  at  present, 
was  composed  of  men  who  were  deter- 
mined to  support  a  policy  they  had  for- 
merly pronounced  for — if  they  were  de- 
teimined  to  stand  by  those  professions 
which  had  enabled  them  to  acquire  the 
high  position  they  now  occupied,  he  thought 
they  ought,  having  attained  that  position, 
to  come  forward  and  declare,  as  honest 
men,  to  the  country  whether  they  intended 
to  abide  by  those  professions,  or  whether 
they  merely  put  them  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiiing  office.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  speech  which  had  been 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 


just  sat  down.  He  remembered  when  his 
hon.  Friend  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Hereford,  seeing  in  a  paper  which  advo- 
cated the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  in 
that  county,  a  statement  to  this  effect: 
**  We  have  now  Mr.  Booker  as  a  candidate 
for  the  honour  of  representing  Hereford- 
shire. We  shall  return  him  to  Parliament, 
and  we  shall  have  a  man  who  will  *  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den.'  "  That  lion  was  his  noble 
Friend  late  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  the  den  the  assembly  in  which  they 
then  sat ;  and  yet,  from  the  time  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Booker)  was  elected,  to  the 
present  moment,  ho  had  never  suggested 
in  that  House  one  single  idea  in  accord- 
ance with  the  professions  he  had  advanced 
when  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  county,  or  submit- 
ted one  single  Motion  for  the  improvement 
of  that  interest  which  he  is  said  to  represent. 
And  what  were  the  unfortunate  deluded 
constituents  of  his  hon.  Friend  doing  at  the 
present  moment  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
circular  which  had  been  sent  round  the 
county,  giving  notice  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Protectionists  of  Pet«rchurch  and  tlfe 
neighbouring  district  would  be  held  at  the 
Bi-oughton  Arms,  in  Peterchurch,  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  proceeding  as  to 
the  forthcoming  election,  with  a  view  to 
return  Protectionist  candidates.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  would  let  them  know 
what  they  meant  by  protection;  but  when 
Gentletnen  on  his  (Sir  B.  Hall's)  side  of 
the  House  asked  them  to  come  forward 
and  declare  what  they  intended  to  propose 
as  to  protection,  for  which  they  had  so 
long  clamoured,  they  called  them  fac- 
tious for  putting  the  question.  Was  this 
the  conduct  of  honest  men  ?  He  was  not 
going  to  review  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  given  up  office, 
or  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  acquired  office;  but  be 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  noble 
Earl  was  reported  to  have  said,  in  another 
place,  on  the  27th  of  February  last,  as 
the  principles  upon  which  his  policy  was 
propounded — upon  some  points  of  which 
he  was  very  explicit — that  the  people 
should  have  no  reform — no  extension  of 
the  suffrage — no  security  for  the  voter ; 
that  the  Church  should  be  dominant — that 
the  religious  education  of  the  people  should 
be  placed  under  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  not  only  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  bat  in  the  other;  and 
then  he  said :  *'  I  know  I  am  in  a  minority 
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in  the  other  Ilouftc,  and  I  question  whe- 
ther I  am  in  a  majority  in  this  House; 
but  all  I  ask  is  forbearance.'*  Forbearance 
for  what  ?  That  ho  might  work  all  the 
appliances  of  the  Government,  and  when 
he  had  a  majority,  or  was  in  a  position  to 
acquire  it,  then  he  might  lay  a  tax  on  the 
food  of  the  people.  Was  that  a  reason 
why  the  House  should  show  forbeaitince — 
why  hon.  Members  who  represented  large 
constituencies  should  depart  in  peace  and 
show  the  Government  forbearance  ?  But 
the  noble  Earl  was  very  decided  upon  some 
points:  he  did  not  say  one  thing  definite 
as  to  his  policy  upon  the  corn  laws;  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  avoid 
that  great  question,  and  therefore  it  became 
the  duty  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House  to  endeavour 
to  extract  from  the  Government  something: 
definite  on  the  question.  Now,  having 
read  that  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  and 
not  finding  anything  definite,  he  (Sir  B. 
Hall)  and  his  friends  had  naturally  looked 
forward  to  the  addresses  to  be  issued  by 
the  members  of  the  Government  when 
they  went  to  their  constituents.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  address  issued  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  That  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  distinctly  he  was  for 
a  reversal  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ;  but  as  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  in  the  Cabinet,  thev  then 
looked  to  the  addresses  of  those  who  were: 
first,  they  saw  the  address  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who  re- 
j)resentcd  an  agricultural  constituency;  but 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  care  not 
to  say  one  word  about  protection  ;  all  he 
intimated  was,  **  You  are  agricultural 
constituents  whom  I  represent — some  200 
or  300— and  I  promise  you  that  you  shall 
have  a  full  and  efiicient  reform  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.**  Much  they  cared 
about  Chancery  suits !  They  would  much 
rather  have  heard  the  intention  of  the 
rii;ht  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Government 
.18  to  protective  duties.  Then  they  came 
to  the  address  put  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, which,  as  might  be  expected  from 
thnt  Gentleman,  was  full  of  words  without 
much  meaning  ;  so  they  waited  patiently 
for  his  speech  on  the  hustings  at  Ayles- 
bury, where,  after  long  prefatory  and  un- 
important remarks,  he  alluded  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  M*Culloch,  and  said  it  was  his 
intention — or,  at  least,  he  conveyed  that 
iniprcssion — to  put  a  fixed  duty  on  corn. 

Sir  B,  Hall 


Ho  spoke  of  a  7«.  duty  on  corn,  and  a 
graduated  duty  on  other  species  of  grain; 
and  he  added — 


"  If  the  general  body  of  the  community,  from 
their  prejudice,  their  passion,  and  their  short- 
sighted views,  have  a  prejudice  against  this  po- 
licy, I  will  not  pledge  the  existence  of  a  Govem- 
nient  upon  such  a  measure." 

What  were  they  to  gain  from  that  ?  Were 
they  to  have  a  fixed  duty  or  not  ?  And 
then  what  came  of  that  highflown  lang^uage 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  former 
occasions  when  he  said,  "  I  admire  a  Min- 
ister who  says  he  holds  power  to  give  ef- 
fect to  his  own  convictions  ?  "  What  were 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  conTie- 
tions  ?  He  had  not  told  them  lately  what 
they  were.  And  then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say — 

"  Unfortunate  will  he  the  position  of  this  covn- 
try  when  a  Minister  pursues  a  line  of  poliey 
adverse  to  the  convictions  which  he  himself  enter- 
tains." 

Why,  a  short  time  since,  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  entertained  the  strongest  con- 
victions in  favour  of  protection.  Was  he 
afraid  to  avow  them  now  ?  Was  he 
afraid  to  give  utterance  to  them  when  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  asked 
upon  what  policy  the  Government  was 
propounded  ?  And  then,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  on  tho  hustings — 

'*  It  is  our  belief  that  the  best  way,  so  Ikr  as  tho 
agricultural  interest  is  concerned,  would  bo  to 
adopt  that  mode  which  science  has  recommended, 
and  which  wo  think  only  prejudice  and  passion 
opposo  ;  but  if  the  country  wiU  not  have  reooarse 
to  that  mode  of  compromise,  we  bow  to  their 
decision." 

And  added,  if  they  did  not  give  up  this 
prejudice — 

*'  They  shall  have  measures  forced  upon  them 
by  which  they  will  suffer  infinitely  more." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  threat  of 
the  Government  to  the  country  that  thej 
should  have  measures  forced  upon  them  if 
they  objected  to  have  their  food  taxed? 
He  believed  the  measures  they  would  most 
suffer  from  would  be  a  tax  upon  their  food, 
and  he  thought  it  would  tax  the  ingenuitj 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  to  find 
out  anything  that  would  be  more  offensive 
to  them  than  a  recurrence  to  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  he  wished  to  put  forward  that  scheme 
which  science  had  recommended.  But  why 
should  they  not  adhere  to  that  system  from 
which  they  had  received  daily  practical  be- 
nefits ?  and  as  to  talking  of  the  prejudice  and 
passions  of  the  people  being  against  i 
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on  their  food,  it  was  not  a  very  unnatural 
thing  for  a  man  not  to  like  to  have  his 
hread  taxed.  If  it  was  a  "  prejudice/'de- 
pend  upon  it  the  people  would  adhere  to 
that  "  prejudice;"  and  if  it  was  a  "  pae- 
•ion,"  they  would  give  way  to  that  "  paa- 
■ion."  Lately  we  had  opened  relations 
with  a  Tory  singular  people,  the  Chi- 
nese. They  had  some  strange  notions, 
one  of  which  was,  that  the  seat  of  tho 
mind  was  in  tho  stomach.  He  would  not 
■top  to  analyse  or  diasect  that  propoaition; 
bat  this  he  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Geutlemnn,  that  if  he  intended  to  put  a 
tax  on  the  food  of  the  people,  he  would 
quicltly  discover  that  the  stooinch  would 
produce  a  very  powerful  etfcct  upon  the 
mind.  But  the  right  hun.  Gentleman  was 
explicit  neither  on  the  hustings  nor  in 
that  House,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
they  should  look  hack  a  short  time  and  see 
what  his  Tiews  were,  in  order  that  if  he 
intended  to  act  as  an  honost  man  they 
miglit  have  some  guarantee  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  do.  Ho  would  not  go  back  to 
times  past^to  1832, 1834.  or  1835— when 
tho  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  advocated  some 
of  the  most  liberal  opinions  entertained  hy 
any  Gentleman  in  that  House.  He  had 
said  on  the  hustings  that  it  was  perfectly 
true  ho  had  entertained  and  had  advocated 
BDcb  opinions,  but  they  were  juvenile  indis- 
cretions, and  ho  had  now  "  sown  his  wild 
oats."  Two  years  afterwards  he  became 
pledged  to  protection — he  was  pledged  to 
protection;  it  was  upon  that  that  he  had 
acquired  ofGce,  and  he  was  bound  to  tell  the 
country  before  the  dissolution,  which  he 
had  announced  is  to  take  place  before  long, 
what  were  the  views  be  entertained  upon 
.  that  subject.  In  1841  he  was  strongly 
against  an  Ss.  fixed  duty.  In  1846,  when 
there  was  a  proposition  for  a  5s.  duty,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  the  lato  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  said  he  would  have  nothin;;  to 
do  with  it.  He  said  that  in  1842  there 
was  a  revision  of  the  sliding  scale,  that 
they  had  then  como  to  a  compromise  which 
was  to  be  permanent,  "  and  he  supported 
that  aiTangement  as  a  just,  judicious,  and 
moderate  protection."  Those  were  the 
words  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman,  often 
repeated,  that  there  might  be  "  no  mis- 
take." Now,  what  was  the  protection  at 
that  time,  and  what  was  the  protection 
which,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
honest  and  sincere,  be  would  impose  now  ? 
It  was  a  protective  duty  of  not  less  than 
20«.  when  corn  was  50».  But  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  thought 
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I  this  duty  too  low,  and  actually  proposed  a 
I  duty  of  25s.  when  corn  was  50i. :  will  ho  or 
the  Government  dare  to  make  that  proposi- 
tion now  ?  There  was  a  very  remarkable 
speech  by  one  who  was  the  soul  of  honour — 
the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck — a  man  be- 
loved and  respected  by  every  one  who  knew 
him;  who  gave  up  all  his  pursuits,  all  his 
favourite  avocations,  for  the  purpose  of 
working,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
question  of  protection.  They  had  had 
twelve  nights  of  debate  upon  that  question, 
and  the  last  speech  delivered  was  nttered 
by  that  noble  Lord,  He  had  an  extract 
from  that  speech,  and  as  it  was  short  and 
apposite,  ho  hoped  those  wlio  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  would  listen  to  it.  On  tho 
27th  of  February,  184G,  he  said— 

"  Deeply  should  1  regret  should  any  Urge  pro- 
portion of  thoBo  Members  who  bavo  been  sent  to 
rarliaoieot  to  repreicot  the  landed  tenantry  of 
England  in  this  House,  prOTo  to  be  the  men  to 
bring  lasting  diabononr  upon  tbemielTea,  their 
constituencies,  and  thU  House,  by  an  act  of  ter- 
giver^ation  so  gross  as  to  be  altogotber  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  a  refomaed  or  unrcformed 
House  of  ComLuong."     [3  Haniard,  lixxiv.  310.] 

And  when  the  noble  Lord  was  taunted  by 
one  of  his  opponents,  and  when  it  was  said 
this  question  of  protection  was  brought 
forward  for  the  sake  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  that  they  were  a  proud  aristocracy, 
he  said — 

'■  Wo  aro  a  '  proud  nristocraoy  ;'  but,  if  we  are 
proud,  it  is  that  we  arc  proud  in  tho  chastity  of 
our  honour.  If  no  assisted  in  1S41  in  turning 
the  Whigs  out  of  office,  because  we  did  not  con- 
sider a  Hxed  duty  of  8,>.  a  quarter  on  foreiga  corn 
a  sufficient  protection,  it  was  with  honesty  of 
purpose  and  in  single-mindedneis  that  we  did  so. 
If  we  are  a  proud  aristocraey,  we  are  proud  of 
our  honour,  inasmuch  as  wo  nflyor  have  been 
guilty,  and  nercr  can  be  guilty,  of  double  dealing 
with  tho  farmei'3  of  Kn^land — of  iwindling  our 
oppoDonts,  deceiving  our  friends,  or  betraying 
our  constituents."    [3  Hamard,  ibid.] 

That  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  was, 
[  BH  iie  had  snid,  tho  soul  of  honour,  was 
delivered  on  the27th  of  February,  1846; 
nnd  six  years  afterwards,  upon  that  very 
day,  upon  the  27th  of  February,  1852, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  the  Col- 
league of  the  noble  Lord  ns  to  his  views 
upon  this  question,  got  up  in  tho  House  of 
Lords  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  ooud- 
try — placed  in  that  office  in  consequence 
of  his  advocacy  of  protection — and  neither 
he  nor  the  right  hon.  Gentlemak  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  hod  the  moral 
courage  or  political  honesty  to  declare 
what  his  views  were  upon  it.  Were  they 
guilty  of  double-dealing  with  the  farmers 
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of  England,  or  f^oing  to  say  to  them  ho- 
nestly— **  In  1846  we  said  a  20^.  duty 
when  corn  was  under  505.  was  a  just,  ju- 
dicious, and  moderate  protection,  and  that 
you  shall  have  V*  Would  they  dare  to  say 
that  to  the  farmers  of  England;  or  would 
they  bo  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  tergiversa- 
tion and  say,  •*  Protection  is  dead — we 
put  it  forward  as  a  mere  delusion,  in  order 
that  we  might  acquire  office,  and  now  that 
we  have  acquired  office,  and  have  tlie  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out  our  views,  and 
going  to  a  dissolution  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, we  will  adopt  it  to  this  extent,  that 
we  will  make  it  our  stalking  horse  at  the 
coming  elections,  not  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting tiioso  unpleasant  questions  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  and  the  Ballot  from 
being  considered  by  the  electors  ?  [A 
l^ugk.]  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh, 
hut  would  they  come  forward  to  their 
constituents  and  say — **  We  were  honest, 
steady  Protectionists  in  1846,  when  we 
were  in  favour  of  a  sliding  scale,  and 
voted  against  any  alteration;  our  opinions 
were  the  same  when  you  elected  us  again 
in  1847;  but  now,  when  we  are  in  office, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  our  prin- 
ciples.** But  they  had  now  a  Protection- 
ist Government.  In  looking  at  the  list  of 
the  Government,  he  found  that  all  the 
Members  of  it,  except  two,  were  Protec- 
tionists. Who  were  those  two  ?  Members 
of  what  was  called  a  liberal  profession, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  law  officers  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  one  had  been  already 
alluded  to;  it  seemed,  by  a  happy  arrange- 
ment, he  was  not  to  appear  again  at  the 
place  he  now  represented.  The  other  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  been  endea- 
vouring, so  far  as  he  could  learn,  to  get 
a  seat  in  the  most  corrupt  and  notorious 
borough  in  existence — Harwich.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  well  acquainted 
with  boroughs  of  various  descriptions,  be- 
cause he  believed  he  had  sat  for  Ipswich, 
and  afterwards  lost  his  seat;  ^nd  so  gross 
was  tho  briberv  that  the  Committee  deter- 
mined  that  the  defence  made  to  the  petitiou 
by  the  learned  Gentleman  was  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  But  some  hon.  Gentlemen  said 
that  a  reversal  of  policy  was  not  what  they 
asked  for — they  meant  a  modification. 
NoWy  what  did  modification  mean  ?  Did 
it  not  amount  to  a  reversal  of  the  whole 
DO       V     If  they  put  any  tax  whatever  on 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  put  forward  an  ad- 
dress for  a  reversal  of  policy,  the  other  hon. 
Gentlemen  and  noble  Lords  in  the  CalHoet 
were  not  in  favour  of  such  reversal,  but  of 
the  modification  to  which  he  had  refeired. 
He  thought  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  and 
noble  Lords  were  pledged  to  anything,  thej 
were  pledged  to  a  reversal  of  policy.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  members  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Industry,  held  at  the  London  TaTeni 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1851,  at  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  presided,  it  wai 
moved  by  Lord  Bemers,  seconded  bj  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Gilliott 
(he  supposed  one  of  the  deluded  fanners), 
and  resolved — 

**  That  all  fHcnds  of  protection  are  heRhf 
earnestly  called  on  to  support  tha  AtsoeiAtioii,uid 
to  co-operato  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  ob- 
taining a  reversal  of  the  present  syitem  of  free 
importation,  which  is  fast  sapping  the  sonrcet  of 
national  wealth,  and  threatens  to  eoDsninayite^ 
ore  long,  the  ruin  of  the  coontry." 

That  meeting  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
now  in  the  Cabinet.  Again,  the  noble 
Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
said,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1851 — 

*'  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  abandon  tbe  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  existing  distress  by  retFufag 
the  talse  step  which  has  been  taken,  and  to  remedy 
the  wrong  done  by  the  imposition  of  a  modente 
import  duty  on  com." 

And  in  another  part — 

**  By  tho  imposition  of  a  moderate  duty  iipoB 
tho  import  of  corn  and  provisions,  to  got  rid,  in  a 
year  or  two,  of  the  income  tax." 

Now,  let  them  observe  tho  effect  of  that.  Tbe 
income  tax  produced  between  5,000,000{. 
and  6,OOQ,000^.  About  1 1 ,000,000  quar^ 
ters  of  corn  were  brought  in  annually,  and 
in  order  to  cover  the  deficiency  caused  by 
tho  repeal  of  tho  Income  Tax,  they  must 
have  a  Ids.  duty  on  the  importation  of 
corn,  or  perhaps  more,  for  tho  quantity 
imported  would  diminish  as  soon  as  a 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  importatioB ; 
and  this  was  what  they  called  a  mo- 
derate duty,  and  no  reversal.  Were  they 
going  to  reverse  the  free-trade  system,  or 
were  they  not  ?  That  was  all  that  thoj 
were  asked,  and  they  ought  to  answer  the 
question.  He  would  trouble  the  House 
with  only  a  few  statistics;  but  would  re- 
fer all  who  desired  a  full  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  effects  produced  by  free  trade 
upon  this  country  to  the  admirable  aapoi^ 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Herefordshire  (Mr.  C.  Lewis). 
It  appeared  that  the  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1841  to  1845  inclusive, 
amounted  to  360,641, 000^  In  the  five 
years  1846-1850  that  value  rose  to 
466,755,000Z. ;  being  an  increase  of  not 
less  than  21,222,0002.  per  annum.  So 
much  for  the  imports.  In  the  ^'vq  years 
1841-1845  the  official  value  of  our  ex- 
poi*t8  was  659,408,000^;  in  the  five  years 
1846-1850  that  valuerose  to  833.166,000^, 
being  an  increase  of  34,731,0002.  per  an- 
num. Let  him  now  state  some  facts  in 
illustration  of  another  point,  which  might 
bo  regarded  as  afibrding  very  strong  in- 
dication of  the  increased  prosperity  of 
the  country  under  the  system  which  was 
now  in  operation.  The  bankruptcies  in 
the  first  five  years  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded were  in  number  7,010;  in  the  last 
five  years  7,072,  being  an  increase  of 
62;  but  these  bankruptcies  were  in  tlio 
proportion  during  the  first  period  of  1  in 
2,410  of  tho  population,  whereas  in  the 
latter  period  the  proportion  was  only  1  to 
2,534  of  the  population.  Again,  the  com- 
mitments in  the  first  five  years  were 
139,505,  or  1  in  121,  while  the  commit- 
ments in  the  latter  five  years  had  fallen  to 
138,968,  or  only  1  in  129.  Again,  also, 
it  would  bo  admitted,  he  presumed,  that 
diminution  in  the  poor-rates  might  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  augmented  prosperity 
among  the  people.  Now,  he  found,  upon 
reference  to  the  poor-rate  in  Manchester, 
that  whereas  there  had  been  a  steady  in- 
crease of  poor-rate  there  up  to  1847,  when 
the  amount  was  122,000/.,  there  had,  since 
that  period,  been  a  steady  and  marked 
decrease;  in  1848  it  was  only  90,0002.,  in 
1849  it  was  only  70,0002.,  in  1850  it  was 
65,0002.,  and  in  1851  it  was  only  60.0002. 
So  that,  since  the  commencement  of  free- 
trade,  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  this 
litte  of  no  less  thau  50  per  cent.  Such 
were  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Why 
was  it  desired  to  revise,  modifv,  or  abolish 
the  system?  and  for  whose  benefit  was 
this  revision,  modification,  or  abolition  to 
take  place?  Was  it  for  the  landlords', 
or  for  the  tenants',  or  for  the  labourers'? 
As  to  the  landlords,  he  was  informed  that 
two  of  the  noblemen  who  had  all  along 
been  loudest  in  their  clamours  for  protec- 
tion (the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Rutland) 
had  found,  since  free  trade,  no  material 
diminution  in  their  rents.  If  it  were  the 
tenants  who  had  suffered  by  the  change, 
why  did  not  the  landlords  take  measures 
themselves  for  reducing  those  sufi'erings  ? 


As  yet  no  reduction  of  rents  had  taken 
place.  [''Oh,  oh!**]  No  general  reduc- 
tion, certainly.  There  had  been,  doubt- 
less, various  particular  instances  of  reduc- 
tion; but  when  Gentlemen  said,  as  many 
had  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
tenants  to  pay  rent,  and  tithes,  and  taxes, 
could  they  show  him  that  any  general 
reduction  had  taken  place  at  all  equivalent 
to  the  stated  exigencies  of  the  case  ?  As 
to  the  labourers,  let  him  (Sir  B.  Hall)  re- 
peat what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  himself  had 
said  tho  other  day  on  tho  hustings  at 
Aylesbury: — 

"  In  1846  wo  all  admittod  that  there  would 
necessarily  be  a  great  expansion  of  the  foreign 
trade,  and  we  said  that  expansion  would  be  ac- 
companied by  considerable  suffering,  which  would 
ovorwcigh  our  great  and  important  interests  at 
home.  No  doubt  much  that  was  predicted  did 
not  occur;  but  allow  uie  to  say  that  much  that 
was  predicted  has  occurred.  Distress  on  tho 
farmers  has  occurred ;  but  I  admit,  and  it  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  I  admit  it,  that  the  labouring 
population  of  England  has  not  suffered,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  condition  has  improved." 

Clearly,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  threw  overboard  one  of  the  main 
arguments  which  had  been  put  forward  for 
the  reversal  of  free  trade ;  the  labourers, 
he  admitted,  had  found  their  condition  im- 
proved by  that  policy.  There  appeared  to 
be,  indeed,  only  one  point  on  which  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  thoroughly 
consistent,  and  that  was  his  opposition  to 
everything  that  had  been  done  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  in  opposition,  and  he  was  asked  what 
should  be  done  for  tho  benefit  uf  the  people, 
he  said — **  Place  mo  in  power  and  I'll  tell 
you."  What  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
when  on  the  Opposition  benches?  ••  Wo 
want  protection,  the  country  will  be  ruined 
without  it;"  but  when  he  got  into  office 
he  threw  the  whole  question  overboard. 
In  order  that  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  might  not 
be  charged  with  presumption,  he  would 
not  rely  upon  his  own  words  in  addressing 
what  was  called  tho  country  party,  but 
he  would  quote  tho  language  of  one  for 
whom  that  party  once  entertained  the 
greatest  respect,  and  of  whom  he  was 
quite  sure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer entertained  the  very  highest  opinion. 
To  those  words,  which  might  be  words 
of  truth,  which  appeared,  further,  to  be 
almost  words  of  prophcdy,  ho  begged  tho 
attention  of  the  Uouse : — 

*<  We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  subjects  of  a  popu- 
lar Government,  what  were  the  meana^  what  the 
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machinery  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  acquired  his 
position.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  supported  a 
diflforent  policy  for  a  number  of  years.  Well  do 
yrc  remember — perhaps  not  without  a  blush — 
well  do  we  remember  the  efforts  which  we  made 
to  raise  him  to  the  bench  on  which  he  now  sits. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  '  sacred  cause  of  pro- 
tection ?'  Tills  Gentleman  suddenly  finds  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry are  not,  after  all,  so  urgent  as  he  once 
thought  them.  He  discovers  that  the  principle  of 
protection  cannot  be  supported.  Having  arrived 
at  that  conclusion,  then,  with  all  debating  dex- 
terity, with  all  the  Parliamentary  adroitness  he 
possesses,  he  comes  forward — he  has  the  sublime 
audacity  to  come  forward  and  confess,  that  at  his 
ripe  age  ho  is  convinced  by  arguments  the  very 
Ktmo  we  have  heard  for  the  last  thirty  years.  If 
the  constitution  which  governs  England  be  a  con- 
stitution that  makes  men  recommend  that  of  which 
they  do  not  approve,  then  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of 
that  constitution  the  better.  Let  men  stand  by 
the  principle  by  which  they  rise— ri*rht  or  wrong. 
I  make  no  exception.  Do  not,  then,  because  you 
see  a  great  personage  giving  up  his  opinions,  do 
not  cheer  him  on,  do  not  yield  so  ready  a  reward 
to  political  tergiversation." — [  3  Hansard,  Ixxxiii. 
115,  118,  121.] 

Those  words,  surely,  were  the  words  of 
prophecy.     Whose  words,  then,  were  they? 
Those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  in 
1846;  and  he  now  begged  emphatically  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he 
intended  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  "stand 
by  the  principle  by  which  they  rise,  right 
or  wrong?**    or  whether  he  intended  to  be 
an  exception  ?      Did  he  mean,  in  the  next 
Parliament,  to  act  up  to  the  profession  of 
protection  by  which  he  had  risen  to  his 
present  position,   or   did    he   contemplate 
the  political  tergiversation  he  had  in  1846 
denounced,  and  imagine  he  should  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  facetiously  informing  the 
House  of  Commons — as  he  had  informed 
the  electors   of  Aylesbury — that  he  had 
sown  a  second  crop  of  wild  oats,  and  was 
come  to  another  way  of  thinking?      The 
right  hon.   Gentleman   might  be   assured 
tliat  what  availed  him  for  the  nonce  on  the 
hustings  would  not  so  avail   him  in  the 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament.     The  Op- 
position were   taunted  with  faction ;    but 
what  could   be  more  complimentary  and 
courteous  than  their  proceedings?      The 
late  Opposition  demanded  protection,  and, 
as  a  means,  clamoured  for  dissolution.   The 
present  Opposition,  giving  the  late  Opposi- 
tion  credit  for  candour,   said,    "  By   all 
means  have   a  dissolution,   and    without 
delay.'*      The  present  Government  said, 
•*  We  don't  want  fair  play  for  ourselves; 
wo  want  fair  play  for  the  country."      The 
OppoBiiiou  said,  "  We  are  quite  willing  to 
give  yoa  fair  play,  and  we  insist  on  your 
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giving  the  country  fair  play,  and  that  fair 
play  can  best  be  given  by  an  aTOwal  o£ 
your  political  opinions,  to  be  foUowad 
by  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  for  which,  when  in  tip- 
position  yon  clamoured,  and  which  now  in 
office  you  dread." 

The  Earl  of  MARCH  said,  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  opened 
the  present  discussion,  reminded  him  of 
the  lawyer,  who,  having  a  bad  cause  to 
defend,  was  told  to  abuse  the  plaintiflTs 
attorney.     lie  had  heard  every  word  that 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Committee  to  say  if  there 
could  be  found  a  particle  of  argument  in 
the  whole  of  his  discourse  ?     So  the  hon. 
Member,  being  manifestly  unprovided  with 
arguments  of  any  sort  in  favour  of  his 
views,  had  resorted  to  a  series  of  abase 
of  every    member    of  the    Government, 
with    the    sole    exception    of   the    right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
brilliant  talents  neither  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man nor  any  one  else  could  call  in  qnea- 
tion.     It  appeared   to  him  (the  Earl  of 
March)  that  the  tone  of  hon.  Membera  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  waa  by  no 
means  so  candid  as  they  would  have  it 
supposed.    They  were  evidently  not  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
which  united  all  the  Members  on  the  Min- 
isterial side  of  the  House,  and  they  conse- 
quently took  every  opportunity  of  throwing 
a  firebrand  into  their  ranks;  but  he  would 
inform  the   Opposition  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  exertion  and  talents  than  they 
possessed   to  produce   any  effect  on  the 
strength,  stability,   and  firmness   of  the 
Ministerial  ranks.     With  reference  to  the 
hon.    Member  for   Marylebone,  who  had 
just  spoken,   he  had  a  piece  of  advice 
to   offer  him — which   was,   not    to  talk 
of  the  matters  and  properties   of  indivi- 
duals without  having  first  made  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
he  stated.     The  hon.  Baronet  stated  that 
the  Duke  of   Richmond  had  suffered  no 
diminution  of  his  rents  in  consequence  of 
the  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  would  not  be  dragged  into  a  Com  Law 
debate  on  this  altogether  inopportune  oc- 
casion; but  he  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  his  noble  relative*8  rent-roll 
had  diminished,   not  only  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
In  answer  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  put  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech,  he  (the  Earl  of  March),  as  being 
neither  a  member  of  the  Government^  nor 
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a  disappointed  candidate  for  office,  would 
besc  to  answer  it.  The  hon.  Member  had 
asked  what  a  Protectionist  was  ?  His  (Lord 
March 's)  definition —and  he  belieyed  it  would 
be  heartily  responded  to  bj  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Kingdom — was,  that  a  Pro- 
tectionist was  a  warm  and  cordial  sup- 
porter of  that  Government  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  at  the  head.  The  hon. 
Baronet  at  one  moment  quarrelled  with 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  not  bringing  forward  a  strong 
measure  in  opposition  to  free  trade,  and  in 
the  next  moment  with  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
for  having  made  a  calm  and  temperate 
speech  on  the  subject;  but  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's objurgations  would  not  influence  the 
Protectionist  party,  who  supported  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  Administration  because  it 
was  one  which  would  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  COBDEN:   Sir,  the  definition  of  a 
Protectionist  which    we  have  just   heard 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex    is    something  new;  and   1   think 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  this  House, 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  country  as  to  what  has  been  the  inter- 
pretation and  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
meaning  put  upon  the  term  "  protection." 
At  all  events  the  noble  Lord  will  allow 
the  House  to  make  use  of  the  definition 
that  he  has  given  us,  and  to  convert  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  into  that  of  a 
Protectionist.     Now,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  dealing  with  a  Protec- 
tionist Government,  and  that  saves  me  a 
great  deal  of  argument,  because  we  have 
it  avowed  by  one  who  is  so  eminent,  and 
who  is  so  nearly  connected  with  a  noble- 
man  who   is  a  distinguished   leader   and 
champion  of  protection — we  have  it,  1  say, 
avowed  by  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
down,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  Protec- 
tionist Government.  Now,  that  is  my  case. 
Wo  have  a  proposition  from  a  Protectionist 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
we  should  show  a  mark  of  our  confidence 
in  them  by  voting  the  supplies  of  the  year 
for  the  Army.     Now,  it  is  an  old  constitu- 
tional rule,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  indisputa- 
ble rule  in  all  representative  countries,  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  representative  body,  should  govern  the 
country.     1  ask  the  noble  Lord  then,  who 
comes  here  in  the  name  of  a  Protectionist 
Government  to  ask  a  Free-trade  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  a  mark  of  their  confidence 
by  Toting  the  Supplies,  whether  ho  will 


deny  that  we  are  transgressing  the  rule  by 
which  our  proceedings  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, or  whether,  at  all  events,  will  he  say 
that  this  House  is  not  justified  in  pausing 
before  it  accedes  to  the  demand  that  has 
been  made  to  it  ?  But  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
large   majority   in   this    House,    and   not 
merely    in  the   number   of  members,  for 
while  we  have  a  numerical  majority  in  this 
House,  we  have  also  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority out  of  doors,  in  the  number  of  those 
who  sent  us  here.     This  debate  has  been 
opened  by  an  hon.  Member  for  the  metro- 
politan county  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) — a  county 
not  only  one  of  the  most  populous,  but  infi- 
nitely the    most  wfealthy   in   the   United 
Kingdom.     It  has  been  sustained  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr.  B.  Hall),  representing  a  most  impor- 
tant constituency   in    this   metropolis.     I 
also  appear  here  to  support  that  proposi- 
tion, representing  the  vast  constituency  of 
tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  population  of  that  district, 
and  representing  here  a  body  of  constitu- 
ents whose  number  is,  I  believe,  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  the  constituencies  of  all 
the  Members   of   Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    I  am  sitting  by   the  side  of  the 
Member  for   South   Lancashire  (Mr.  W. 
Brown)  who  will  support  the  same  proposi- 
tion; and  I  shall  be  sustained,  I  am  cer- 
tain, by  the  hon.  Members  for  Manchester^ 
Glasgow,  and  the  Members  of  other  large 
constituencies.     Therefore  you  are  placed 
here  not  only  as  a  numerical  minority,  but, 
tested  by  those  whom  you  represent,  whe- 
ther as  regards  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  in- 
telligence, you  are  an  insignificant  mino- 
rity,  asking   for  the   confidence  of    this 
House.   And  if  protection  were  merely  one 
of  the  questions  which  are  at  issue  between 
this  side  of  the  House  and  that — if  it  were 
a  question  raised  for  the  moment,  of  which 
we  had  heard  but  little  lately,  and  which 
could  not  be   called   the  most  prominent 
test  of  the  character  of  the  two  sides  of 
this  House — I  might  say,  why,  test  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  by  simply  referring  to 
the  question  of  protection.    But  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  this  great  controversy  has  been  divid- 
ing the  country  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 
It  is  nearly  fourteen  years  since  the  great 
assembly  was  held  at  Manchester,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League.     You  had  then  seven  years'  dis^ 
cnssion  of  the  question  which  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  since  the  set- 
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tlemcnt  you  have  had  nearly  five  years 
more,  during  which  it  has  hecn  occasionally 
revived.  Why,  I  appeal  to  your  own  can- 
dour, and  you  will  not  deny  it,  that  the 
very  origin  of  the  party  opposite  is  protec- 
tion. Your  foundations  were  laid  in  pro- 
tection, they,  were  cemented  in  protection, 
and  you  stand,  as  a  party,  solely  as  a  Pro- 
tectionist party.  You  will  not  dispute  what 
I  say,  that  we  have  hon.  Members  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House  who  are  opposed 
to  you  as  Protectionists,  but  who,  whether 
they  be  considered  as  friends  of  the  Church, 
as  friends  of  the  monarchy,  or  as  friends  of 
aristocratical  institutions,  are  as  good  Con- 
servatives as  you  are.  We  have  Members 
who  may  claim  to  hold  as  high  conservative 
principles  as  yourselves.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Goulburn).  Will  any  one  dispute 
that  they  are  entitled  to  speak  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  country,  as  friends  of 
the  Church,  the  monarchy,  or  the  aris- 
tocracy ?  I  mention  this  fact,  that  there 
may  bo  no  dispute — that  you  may  be 
sure  to  stand  here  as  Protectionists,  and 
as  Protectionists  only,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  come  forward  and  say, 
**  There  are  questions  about  Chancery  re- 
form and  other  matters  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake,  and  which  we  are  as 
competent  to  deal  with  as  you  are  or  can 
ever  be."  I  wish  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  what  is  the  course  that  is  to  be 
now  adopted  ?  I  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  course  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  about  to  take.  I  hold  that 
it  is  to  be  the  majority  of  this  House 
which  is  to  be  the  test;  and  I  ask,  if  we 
are  to  allow  the  minority  to  govern  the 
House  of  Commons,  what  will  it  lead  this 
House  to  ?  In  the  first  place,  on  the  same 
principle,  why  you  may  have  a  dictator  go- 
verning this  House.  I  appeal  to  the  majo- 
rity to  vindicate  itself,  and  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  policy  which  we  have  to  pursue 
on  this  occasion,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
assert  our  rights.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to 
the  majority  of  this  House  to  vindicate  it- 
self, and  make  itself  felt  on  the  proposal 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  Vote  for  the  Army  is  the 
question  on  which  we  should  vindicate  our- 
selves; and  I  will,  therefore,  not  deal  with 
the  Question  immediately  before  us.  I  say, 
let  the  men  bo  voted,  get  your  Mutiny  Act 
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passed;  but  when  we  come  to  TOte  the 
money,  let  the  majority  of  this  House  give 
a-rlear  and  unmistakeable  proof  of  its  re- 
cognition of  the  representative  prioci|ilep 
by  exercising  in  a  constitationaf  way  the 
right  reserved  to  them  of  controlling  the 
public  purse.  Well,  1  shall  prob&bTj  be 
asked — Why  do  you  call  on  tho  GoTern- 
ment  to  dissolve  Parliament  now  ?  Where 
is  the  indication  that  the  country  demands 
a  dissolution  ?  1  appeal  to  what  is  going 
on  throughout  tho  country  to  show  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  out  of 
doors  as  to  the  course  which  the  majority 
in  this  House  ought  to  pursue.  Wliy,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  tho  othor,  the 
constituencies  of  this  Empire  are  in  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  an  election  contest 
at  this  moment.  You  cannot  take  up  a 
daily  newspaper  but  you  find  two  colunms 
of  it  at  least  occupied  with  the  acconnts  of 
election  proceedings.  And  these  proceed- 
ings are  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the 
House.  Why,  the  hon.  Member  for  Here- 
fordshire (Mr.  Booker),  who  came  into  ibis 
House  to  decide  this  question,  and  has 
spoken  on  almost  every  other  subject  but 
it — has  issued  his  address  to  his  eonstita- 
ents;  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Ccdonel  Sibthorp)  has  also  put 
forth  a  declaration  in  favour  of  protec- 
tionist principles.  Tho  country,  then,  I 
say,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  election  contest, 
because  the  instinct  of  tho  country  Inows 
that  the  majority  of  this  House  can  deal 
with  this  question,  and  it  is  not  favourable 
to  our  going  on  voting  money  and  proceed- 
ing with  legislation  while  tho  Government 
is  in  a  minority.  And  this  brings  me  to 
another  reason  why  we  should  dissolve  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  cannot  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country — it  is  impossible 
that  you  can — while  the  Government  is  in 
a  minority.  Right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  when  appealed  to  on  im- 
portant questions,  have  declared  them- 
selves that  they  cannot  deal  with  these 
questions  by  reason  of  their  being  in  a 
minority.  The  same  sentiment  also  per- 
vades the  whole  House.  Wo  have  had 
Select  Committees  named  on  vital  ques- 
tions— questions  of  education  and  other 
subjects;  and  I  ask  hon.  Members  do  any 
of  us  enter  on  these  Committees,  are  our 
names  given  in  to  these  Committees  with 
tho  least  idea  that  wo  can  bring  them  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  this  Session  ? 
Does  anybody  doubt  that  in  two  or  three 
months,  by  an  absolute  necessity,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  must  be  brought 
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to  a  close?  And,  under  these  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  everyhody  out  of  doors 
is  preparing  for  an  election,  and  seeing 
that  this  House  can  carry  on  no  business 
satisfactorily,  I  say  wo  are  bound  to  bring 
this  Parliament  to  a  close  by  the  constitu- 
tional means  placed  in  our  power.  And  I 
ask  this  decision  from  the  majority,  not 
only  because  the  Government  has  declared 
itself  protectionist  on  the  principle  of  re- 
imposing  duties  on  com,  but  because,  even 
in  the  evasive  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  taking  with  the  view  of  escaping 
the  direct  question  of  protection,  they  arc 
still  placing  themselves  on  the  ground  of 
as  great  antagonism  to  the  free-traders  as 
they  occupied  before.  For  what  has  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
been  saying  ?  Ho  has  avowedly  been  pre- 
paring, with  the  assent  of  his  friends  be- 
hind, to  evade  the  question  of  protection — 
that  is,  the  levying  of  the  import  duties; 
but  he  tells  us,  **  I  only  change  my  ground; 
I  still  propose  to  give  you,  the  agricul- 
tnrists  of  this  country,  an  indemnity  for 
the  loss  of  protection;  1  intend  to  give 
YOU  redress  in  another  form;'*  and  then 
ne  shadows  out  a  plan  by  which  he  means 
to  transfer  the  taxes  now  borne  by  the 
agricultural  classes  to  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  don*t  happen  to  be  in  possession 
of  land.  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether,  in  taking  up  that  new  ground,  he 
18  not  still  keeping  himself  in  the  same 
antagonism  with  those  who  have  been  his 
opponents  on  this  question  ?  I  ask  what 
18  to  be  done  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  ?  If  he  has  only  shifted  his 
ground,  ho  will  have  to  fight  the  same 
battle  with  the  League  that  we  once 
fought  before.  What  will  he  do  with  the 
League  if  he  says  it  has  only  compelled 
him  to  take  his  hand  out  of  one  of*  our 
pockets,  in  order  that  he  may  put  it  into 
another  ?  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  doing  his  best  to  perpetuate  that  strife 
which  he  professes  to  be  so  anxious  to  allay, 
and  to  maintain  in  the  country  that  agi- 
tation which  I  had  hoped  was  completely 
put  an  end  to.  1  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  his  proposition  for 
indemnifying  the  agriculturists  for  the  loss 
of  protection,  that  when  we  enter  into  that 
controversy  I  shall  be  as  willing  as  he  is  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  landlords  or  the 
claims  of  the  farmers  to  relief  from  taxation 
in  any  general  remissions  that  we  may  have 
consequent  on  a  surplus  of  revenue.  I  am 
as  willing  as  he  is  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
farmers  or  to  the  landlords,  as  well  as  to  the 


manufacturers  or  traders;  but  when  he  pro- 
fesses to  shift  the  burdens  of  the  agricul- 
turist to  any  other  class,  then,  I  say,  he 
meets  the  free-traders  on  the  same  ground 
as  before,  and  he  has  not  taken  one  step  to 
get  rid  of  this  great  struggle.  And  I  tell 
him  that  I  will  meet  him  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  his  controversy  by  asking,  in  the 
first  place,  whose  taxation  it  is  that  is  to 
be  remitted;  and  if  it  is  the  landlords,  I 
ask  how  will  you  relieve  the  farmers  by 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  landlord  ? 
And,  again,  he  must  show  me  that  the 
landowners  generally  are  sufferers  by  the 
free-trade  policy.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  March)  has  met  that  ques- 
tion by  referring  to  the  case  of  a  relative  of 
his  own — 

TJie  Earl  of  MARCH  :  I  beg  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  pardon.  I  answered  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall),  and  which 
statement  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  COBDEN:  Just  so;  it  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  incorrectness  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's statement  that  I  mean  to  deal  with. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  speaking  for  his  noble 
relative,  states  that  he  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  income  in  consequence  of  our  free-trade 
policy.  Now,  I  was  not  aware  of,  and  I 
did  not  catch  the  passage  in  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's speech  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's case  was  referred  to.  However, 
don't  let  hon.  Gentleman  suppose,  if  this 
question  is  to  be  raised,  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  individual  cases.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  from  being  an 
occasional  resident  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  yet  1  have  not  heard  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  his  rents;  but  1  have 
heard  the  contrary. 

The  Earl  of  MARCH:  I  must  apolo- 
gise to  the  Committee  for  having  again  to 
interrupt  the  hon.  Gentleman,  feeling  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  a  somewhat  personal 
nature.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  distinctly 
named  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  estates; 
and  I  distinctly  state,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  property  of  my  noble  re- 
lative in  Sussex  has  been  revajued,  and 
that  a  diminution  has  occurred  on  the  whole 
rental. 

Mr.  COBDEN :  Well,  I  will  state  ex- 
actly what  1  have  heard  in  the  course  of 
my —  [Loud  cries  of  '*  Oh,  oh  !"]  I  am 
not  going  to  make  this  a  matter  of  re- 
proach. 1  hope  1  have  sounder  views  of 
political  economy  than  to  do  that.  But  I 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  many  oppor« 
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tunities  of  inquiring  of  the  neighbours  of 
the  noble  Duke — of  the  tenants  residing 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Good- 
wood— that  not  only  has  there  been  no  re- 
duction of  rents — [  Cries  of  **  Oh,  oh  !  *']— 
I  mean,  when  I  say  there  has  not  been  a 
reduction  of  rents,  that  that  has  not  been 
applied  as  a  rule.  I  heard  that  not  only 
has  there  been  no  general  reduction,  but  I 
heard  from  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
know,  that  if  a  tenant  there  were  to  leave 
the  Duke's  estate,  there  would  be  half-a- 
dozen  others  who  would  come  forward  and 
take  his  farm  at  the  same  rental.  I  say, 
then,  if  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  land  will 
let  on  these  terms,  and  if,  when  a  farmer 
leaves  his  farm  on  the  ground  that  the 
rent  is  excessive,  half-a-dozen  others  with 
a  capital  are  ready  to  take  it,  that  his 
Grace  would,  I  think,  be  very  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs  if  he  dreamt  of 
reducing  the  rent  of  that  farm.  [Ctnes  of 
"Question!"]  Well,  but  you  were  not 
so  mealy-mouthed  on  your  (the  Goverment) 
side  of  the  House  when  the  riglit  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  was  assailed  by  you  in  not  very 
courteous  language,  when  some  one  among 
you  cried,  *'I  should  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  had  not  reduced  my  rents  !'*  When 
cases  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  a  dis- 
cussion, you  will  allow  me  to  mention  to 
the  Committee  what  has  been  brought 
under  my  own  knowledge.  But  I  go  far- 
ther. That  noble  Duke,  like  every  other 
proprietor  of  land,  derives  his  compensa- 
tion in  the  reduced  price  of  commodities 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
A  landed  proprietor  with  a  very  large  rent- 
roll,  and  with  a  large  establishment — a  large 
household  to  maintain,  and  a  large  stable 
to  keep  up — gains  almost  more  than  any- 
body else  in  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
bread,  in  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  by  the  reduction  of  those  rates 
of  which  wc  have  heard  such  illustrations 
to-day,  and  which  we  know  has  been  so 
general  in  the  country.  Then,  I  say,  we 
shall  have  to  go  into  all  these  figures  be- 
fore I  acknowledge  your  right  to  take  the 
taxes  off  land  and  place  them  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  industrious  community.  I  only 
allude  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  show 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
merely  changing  their  ground,  and  that 
they  are  again  raising  the  same  contro- 
versy which  1  had  hoped  had  been  settled 
by  the  grand  struggle  previous  to  1846. 
On  all  these  grounds,  we  are  justified  in 
refusing  you  our  confidence  as  a  Protec- 
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tionist  Government;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  question  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, not  for  the  interests  of  the  mana- 
facturer  and  the  merchant  only,  but  alto 
of  tlio  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  way  in  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  opposite,  for  the  last  fiTo  years, 
have  kept  up  the  struggle  for  protection* 
and  have  diverted  the  tenantry  by  false 
hopes  and  delusive  expectations  that  thef 
could  get  redress  through  the  medium  m 
legislation — can  it  be  doubted  that  bj  those 
means  they  have  retarded  improrement  and 
prevented  the  tenant  from  seeking  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  or  some  other  re-adjustment  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  trade  with  a 
profit?  Now  if  that  has  been  the  result 
of  the  conduct  of  the  party  who  haye  so 
perseveringly  and  so  consistently  main- 
tained their  opposition  to  the  new  poBcy, 
now  is  the  time  for  bringing  the  question 
to  a  definitive  issue.  It  is  due  not  only  to 
the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  the  landed 
interest,  but  to  the  civilised  world,  that 
this  question  should  be  pennanentlj  set- 
tled, because  the  way  in  which  yon  have 
cairied  on  this  controversy  out  of  doors, 
led  on  by  Dukes  and  Earls,  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  countries,  has  made  those  countries 
really  doubt  whether  wo  have  permanently 
established  the  policy  of  free  trade.  And 
I  myself  have  positive  proof  that  in  more 
than  one  country  abroad  you  have  suspend- 
ed the  operations  of  nations  and  also  of 
Governments,  in  their  adoption  of  a  policy 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  deriMd  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  because  other  coontrieSt 
judging  not  altogether  erroneously  from 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
cannot  believe  all  these  threats  to  reverse 
the  present  policy  will  not  be  followed  by 
some  attempt  to  execute  them.  It  is,  I 
say,  indispensable  therefore  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  once  for  all — aye,  or 
no — at  the  hustings  of  the  country.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  you  will  be  able  to  divert 
the  constituencies  from  the  real  issue. 
You  may  try  to  lead  them  aside  by  bring- 
ing forward  other  questions ;  but  I  defy 
you  to  succeed — tlio  instinct  of  the  country 
will  keep  the  right  question  uppermost. 
And  all  I  ask  is,  that  the  majority  of  this 
House  will  give  the  country  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  miles  said,  he  regretted  the 
tone  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden).  Never  had  he  heard 
such  contradictions  from  one  Gentleman  to 
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another.  Never  had  he  heard  a  GeDtlcman 
pursue  such  conduct  as  the  hon.  Memher 
for  the  West  Riding.     But  he  passed  it 
by.      A  Gentleman's  honour — a  Gentle- 
man's word — should  be  respected  in  that 
House,  and  not  be  called  in  question,  and 
ho  hoped  such  conduct  would  not  be  re- 
peated.    But  to  come  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.     Was,  or  was  not,  the 
Queen's  Government  to   be   carried  on  ? 
Were  there,  or  were  there  not,  some  mea- 
sures that  it  was  indispensable  to  pass  in 
the  present  Session  ?     If  so,  why  should  a 
tyrannical  majority  be  allowed  to  impede 
the  wheels  of  Government  ?     He,  for  one, 
was  ready  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  to 
let  the  country  judge  between  them,  for  he 
had  no  fear  whatever  for  the  issue.     But, 
were  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  dictate 
when  a  dissolution  should  take  place  ?     If 
so,  the  Government  must  be  overturned, 
and  the  country  thrown  into  the  greatest 
eonfusion.     Hon.  Gentlemen  said  they  did 
not  understand  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  present  Government;  but  it  was  be- 
cause they  would  not  understand.      Let 
them  read  the  Earl  of  Derby's  speech,  and 
there  they  would  see  that  his  policy  was 
lucidly  laid  down.      The  noble  Earl  had 
clearly  stated  that  for  the  relief  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  suffering  classes,  a 
duty   upon   com   and   other  commodities 
would  afford  the  easiest  mode  of  settling 
the  question ;    but  that  he  would  not  pro- 
pose it    if  he   should   be   placed  in  only 
a  small  majority,  and   in  that  event  he 
would  apply  his  mind  to  other  measures 
for  relieving  suffering  industry  from  the  dis- 
tress which  now  pressed  upon  it.    The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  spoken 
of  improvements  in  agriculture  being  im- 
peded; but  had  he  heard  the   speech  of 
the  right  hon.   Baronet  the   Member   for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  large  quantity  of  guano  imported, 
and  of  the  money  laid  out  in  farming  ?  The 
hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  said   that 
their  proceedings  since  1846  had  prevent- 
ed the  application  of  capital  to  the  land; 
but  fortunately  they  had  seen  this  very 
year  the  balance  sheet  of  a  gentleman,  a 
manufacturer,  a  landed  man,  entertained 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  taken  from  the 
mechanical  class,   becoming   himself,   by 
what  he  had  honestly  earned,  a  man  of 
capital,  investing  his  capital  in  land.     And 
what  was  the  result  ?   Had  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  Mr.  Mechi's  balance  sheet,  and 
teen  that,  with  his  high  farming  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  he  had  lost  6371,  upon 
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180  acres  of  land  ?  He  would  allow  that 
the  importation  of  guano  had  greatly  in- 
creased; but  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  observed  the  de- 
crease in  the  importation  of  oilcake — not 
less  than  10,000  tons — in  the  course  of 
the  year  ?  The  fact  was,  that  guano  was 
used  so  extensively  because  it  was  the 
most  economical  manure  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. What  he  thought  the  House 
should  do  was  this :  Let  them  quietly  go 
on  passing  the  Estimates,  which  he  begged 
to  remind  them  were  not  the  Estimates  of 
the  present  Government,  but  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  let  them  also  pass  those  few 
other  measures  which  the  Government  felt 
it  necessary  to  bring  forward — most  of 
them,  also,  the  measures  of  the  previous 
Government;  and  then,  if  a  dissolution  did 
not  take  place,  let  the  House  exercise  the 
right  which  a  majority  always  properly 
exercised  when  the  Administration  was  in 
a  minority,  and  take  steps  to  hasten  that 
dissolution  which  they  so  much  required. 
As  to  the  result  of  that  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try, he,  for  one,  was  not  afraid.  When  he 
looked  at  the  present  state  of  the  nation, 
when  he  considered  how  very  little  excite- 
ment was  occasioned  by  the  going  out  of 
the  former  Administration,  and  the  coming 
in  of  the  present  Government,  he  felt 
assured  the  country  would  accept  the  Earl 
of  Derby's  explanation  of  his  policy,  and 
would  determine  to  support  a  Minister  who 
would  do  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, who  would  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion, and  who,  while  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  bring  forward  new  measures  when  he 
thought  them  necessary,  would  resist  all 
ill-timed  and  reckless  legislation. 

Mr.  CARD  WELL:  Sir,  if  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  a  brief  period 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  I  promise 
them  that  I  will  not  willingly  let  fall  a 
single  word  which  can  have  the  remotest 
tendency  to  perpetuate  that  heat  which 
appeared,  a  few  minutes  ago,  likely  to  dis- 
turb this  debate.  Sir,  I  believe  there 
never  was  an  occasion  when  calmness  and 
deliberate  reflection  were  more  urgently 
demanded  from  those  who  take  part  in  this 
discussion.*  1  believe  that  we  are  called 
upon  now  to  settle  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  on  which  the  liberties 
and  the  happiness  of  a  free  people  can  de- 
pend. For,  Sir,  why  is  it  that  this  fa- 
voured country  has  during  the  last  few 
years  enjoyed  unexampled  peace  and  pros- 
perity ?  Is  it  not  from  that  balance  of  our 
free  constitution  which,  by  the  observance 
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on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  of  certain  definite  rulea  and 
certain  establiahed  precedents,  maintains 
that  equipoise  of  freedom,  securing  on  the 
one  hand  the  sovereignty  and  permanence 
of  the  Throne,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  tho  people  on  the  other  ?     And,  Sir,  the 
first  question  that  we  are  called  on  to  ap- 
proach in  this  discussion  is,  what  are  the 
privileges,   and,   corrclativcly   with  these 
privileges,    what   are   tho   duties   of  this 
House  and  of  Parliament  ?     Sir,  we  now 
see  before  us  a  number  of  Gentlemen — for 
whom  I  entertain  great  respect,  and  many 
of  whom  I  have  the  happiness  of  reckon- 
ing among  my  pcraonal  friends — the  Mem- 
bers of  tho  Queen's  Government,   under 
this  peculiar  circumstance,  that,  according 
to  their  own  admission  verbally  made,  and 
according   to   their   own   admission   more 
than  verbally  made — by  the  withdrawal  of 
measures  in  favour  of  which  they  declare 
that  they  hold  conscientious  opinions — they 
do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this  House. 
In  this  state  of  afiiiirs,  let  me  ask,  what 
duty  devolves  upon  us  ?     Sir,  if  you  will 
allow  mo,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  state,  on 
authority  which  I  believe  you  respect,  what 
is  tho  relation  of  tho  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Crown  in  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent.     In  the  year  1841   these  proposi- 
tions were  laid  down :  that  the  power  of  the 
Executive  Government  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
their  existence — that  when  a  Government 
found  itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  no 
longer  possessed  that   power,   one  singlo 
alternative  remained,  and  that  alternative 
was  to  resign  their  offices  or  to  dissolve 
the    Parliament — and   that   if    they   dis- 
solved,  they   must   dissolve   immediately, 
and  without  any  greater  delay  than  the 
real  exigencies  of  the  public   service   re- 
quire.     [**Hcar!"  from  the    Treasury 
bench.]      Now,   these    propositions  1  am 
glad  to  hear  receive  so  much  concurrence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.     They 
ought :  they  were  laid  down  by  no  mean 
authority — the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
they  had  what   lion.  Gentlemen   opposite 
perhaps  may  value  more,  the  concurrence 
of  all  those  Members  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net, who  then  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in 
this  House,  who  testified  that  concurrence 
by  following  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  Resolution  which  he  then  moved.    Nor 
were  these  propositions  laid  down  as  mere 
dry   and    abstract    propositions,    but   tho 
reasons  of    them   were  also  alleged.     It 
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was  laid  down  and  argued  before  yon  that 
the  well-being  of  the  Constitution  depended 
on  the  constant  and  uniform  maintenanoe 
of  its  equilibrium.  With  reference  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  Minister  might  oontinne  to 
govern  without  a  majority,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said — '<  So  unconstitutionali  so 
dangerous  a  doctrine  I  never  heard  main* 
tained;  a  doctrine  so  discouraging  to  pubtie 
men,  so  fatal  to  the  energy  of  a  Govomn^entfl 
1  never  boforo  heard  advanced  ;"  and  then 
this  picture  was  drawn  of  the  state  of  eon* 
Btitutional  government  in  this  oonntry  if 
we  permitted  it  to  bo  violated.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  said  it  would  no  doubt  be  easy  to  gel 
Gentlemen  to  carry  on  the  Exeontive  Go- 
vernment  of  the  oonntry  as  respectable  aa 
any  of  those  who  sat  in  this  House,  with* 
out  meeting  tho  censure  of  Parliament, 
But  he  said,  if  they  were  to  he  satisfied 
with  the  mere  discharge  of  their  ezecQ^ 
tivo  duties — if  they  did  not  mean  to  car^j 
out  by  legislation  the  advice  which  they 
gave  to  the  Crown,  what  need  was  there 
of  concert  among  Ministers,  and  what 
were  the  constitutional  consequences  that 
would  follow?  What  encouragement  it 
would  give  to  the  House  of  Commona  to 
trespass  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  f 
If  the  Government  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  We  care  not  for  your  legida- 
tive  measures  and  decisions ;  we  will  not 
be  deterred  by  your  refusal  to  give  efibet 
to  our  measures,  but  we  will  wait  until  jon 
stop  tho  wheels  of  Government  bj  aome 
interference  with  our  Executive  Adminis- 
tration:*' what  an  encouragement  would 
they  not  hold  out  to  the  popular  braneh  of 
the  Legislature  to  take  improper  and  un- 
constitutional liberties  with  the  prerog^ 
tives  of  tho  Crown  !  He  (Mr.  Gardwell) 
had  purposely  avoided  quoting  the  preoise 
words  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
but  he  begged  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  following  extract : — 

"  If  the  Govommcnt  say,  '  We  are  Independest 
of  tho  legislative  measures  and  deoiii<ma  of  this 
House,  that  vrhich  is  your  peculiar  function  we  will 
disregard,  our  fate  shall  not  depend  upon  your  dA- 
cisions,  nothing  but  your  interferenoe  with  our 
executive  administration  shall  inflaenee  our  r^ 
tention  of  power;'  what  an  inducement  do  you 
not  hold  out  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  intu*- 
fcrc  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Grown !  It  ii 
inconsistent  with  all  usage,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  a  GovemBunt 
should  be  enabled  to  select  the  measurei  whkh  it 
thinks  proper  to  submit  to  the  oonsidwation  of  a 
condemned  Parliament,  that  it  should  withdimw 
some  and  submit  others,  that  it  should  tdll  the 
Parliament,  '  An  immediate  dissolution  is  In  eoa- 
tcmplation,  but  before  we  dissolve  we  will  jwtH 
bring  forward  those  measures  the  r^jeetioaef 
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which  we  think  most  likely  to  damage  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents ;  we 
will  propose  popular  votes,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  advancing  money  for  the  construction  of 
railways  in  Ireland  ;  we  will  bring  forward  parti- 
cular measures  which  we  are  of  opinion  may  aid 
the  party  cause  of  our  Administration;  but  re- 
specting every  measure  which  we  have  hitherto 
described  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try— measures  the  principle  of  which  has  been 
affirmed  by  large  majorities  in  Parliament,  but 
the  further  discussion  of  which  may  prejudice  our 
cause  at  the  hustings — respecting  them  we  will 
exercise  our  own  discretion  as  to  whether  thoy 
shall  be  brought  forward  or  withheld.'"  [3  Ban- 
$ard,  Ivui.  1235,  1229.] 

That  IB  to  say,  you  encourage  the  House 
of  Comraons  to  trespass  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Executive  GoTernment,  and 
you  encourage  the  Executive  Government, 
not  upon  their  solemn  responsibility  to 
bring  forward  measures  which  they  con- 
scientioualy  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the 
good  of  tne  country,  but  from  their  de- 
Bire  to  concert  their  proceedings  with  a 
Yiew  to  party  operations  on  the  hustings. 
If  that  is  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, what  is  the  duty  which  you  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Do 
you  not  devolve  this  paramount  obligation 
— that  they,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  for  their  protection 
against  these  evil  consequences,  should 
take  the  first  opportunity,  not  by  factious 
opposition — not  by  a  precipitate  interfe- 
rence with  the  executive  functions  of  Go- 
vernment, but  by  declaring  before  the 
country  the  views  and  principles  which  they 
are  sent  here  to  represent,  and  their  sense 
of  the  danger  of  tho  course  you  propose. 
What  is  that  danger  ?  The  danger  that 
you  will  take  by  sap  what  you  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  by  assault.  You  know  that 
you  dare  not  make  a  direct  assault  upon  that 
policy  which  has  received  the  approbation 
of  the  people;  but  because  you  know  that 
you  dare  not  venture  to  take  it  by  assault, 
you  proceed  to  take  it  by  another  and  an 
easier  way.  My  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  refers  us  to  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  He,  it  seems,  is 
satisfied  with  the  tenor  of  that  speech,  and 
he  plainly  sees  the  policy  which  is  there 
indicated.  Well,  Sir,  let  me  congratulate 
my  hon.  Friend  on  his  clearsightedness,  for 
certainly  many  persons  who  have  read  that 
speech  feel  themselves  in  no  degree  relieved 
from  their  difficulties.  But  let  me  ask  my 
hon.  Friend  to  go  with  me  into  that  speech 
which  he  has  challenged  us  to  read.  In 
that  speech  this  principle  is  laid  down — 
that  the  policy  pursued  in  1842  was  right. 


but  that  the  policy  pursued  in  1846  ia 
wrong;  and  that  you  should  contrast  the 
policy  adopted — unfortunately,  according 
to  the  noble  Earl,  adopted  in  1846,  wi^ 
that  better  policy  which  regulates  the  tariff 
of  the  United  States,  Now  let  me  reu)ind 
you  of  the  way  in  which  the  right  hon,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  those  who 
have  acted  with  him,  were  wont  to  describe 
the  American  tariff;  and  I  can  assure  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  the  parts  of  the  speeches 
to  which  I  may  refer  are  not  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  invidious  reference,  but  for 
tho  purpose  of  guiding  us  as  to  the  views 
on  which  they  intend  to  act.  I  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man a  passage  with  regard  to  the  American 
tariff,  when  the  income  tax  was  renewed  in 
1848.  Therighthon.  Gentleman  then  said — 

"  The  result  of  a  trade  carried  on  between  a 
country  which  permits  free  imports  and  one  which 
maintains  hostile  tariffs  is,  that  the  exports  of  the 
former  are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  those  tarifl^.'' 

That  was  to  say,  that  the  export  of  those 
countries  which  had  established  free  trade 
diminished,  but  that  the  exports  of  those 
countries  which  maintained  hostile  tariffs 
would  be  increased.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  how  he  accounts  for 
this — that  during  eight  years  before  these 
changes  began,  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  amount  of  the  exports  of 
this  country,  but  that  the  moment  these 
changes  began,  tho  exports,  which  were 
then  at  50,000,000^.,  rose,  and  in  four 
years  sprung  up  to  60,000,000^.  ?  This, 
he  begged  the  Committee  to  observe  was, 
the  result  of  a  policy  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  agreed.  But  now  comes  the  policy 
of  1 846 — that  policy  which  they  deplore — 
that  policy  which  though  they  do  not  wish 
to  reverse,  yet,  as  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  had  stated,  it  was  their 
intention  to  alter  and  modify.  Within  the 
last  six  years,  from  1846,  the  exports  have 
risen  to  74,000,000^ ;  thus  showing  a  more 
rapid  increase  after  the  introduction  of 
the  policy  of  free  imports  than  they  did 
even  under  that  change  of  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  approves.  In  the  whole 
ten  years  —the  exports  not  having  moved 
at  all  during  the  previous  eight  years — 
they  increased  half  as  much  again  as  they 
were  before.  Now  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  American  exports  under  a  tariff 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  our  own  ? 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  opinion  of  the  Pre«> 
sident  of  the  United  Statei.    Now  with 
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tbc  right  hon.  Gentleman,  tl.e  Presidenc  of  dence,  if  we  can,  what  articles  jon  mean 
the  United  States  ou^ht  to  W  a  verv  high  to  place  under  taxation;  and  as  there  is 
authoritj;  because  he  holds  the  •iootrines  nobodj  whose  precedent  yon  are  more 
of  protection,  which  we  are  to  be  indaced  likelj  to  follow  than  that  of  the  late  Lord 
to  revert  to.  But  I  d^i  not  nn-i  in  the  George  Bentinck»  whose  loss  in  these  dis- 
spcecb  of  the  President  of  the  United  cnssions  we  all  most  sincerely  deplore,  I 
States  that  he  is  at  all  satisfied  that  it  has  refer  yon  to  a  budget  which  Lord  George 
increased  the  trade  of  the  country — but  the  Bentinck  brought  forward  on  the  last  occa- 
reverse;  and  so  di»aati.stiod  is  he  with  it,  sion  when  the  income  tax  was  renewed. 
that  he  proposes  to  change  the  policy.  Lot  me  ask  the  House  whether  they  are 
though  in  a  still  more  Protectionist  dircc-  prepared  to  alter  or  to  modify  the  policy 
tion.  It  13  not  FrotOL'ti-jnist  enough  for  which  was  adopted  in  1846,  and  to  replace 
him,  so  he  wants  to  get  stiil  more  protec-  it  by  such  a  budget  as  this  ?  Com,  accor- 
tion.  But  how  mucli  has  he  z^it  already  1  ding  to  the  noble  Lord,  was  to  produce 
Is  the  average  of  pniti.'-jtion — which  at  S50.000Z.,  if  not  double.  Timber  was  to 
present  varies  from  2')  to  30  per  cent — is  produce  700,000i.  Now  that  the  Nayiga- 
that  an  amount  Avhich  you  would  restore  to  tion  Laws  are  irrevocably  repealed,  and 
this  country,  or  is  it  that  which  the  right '  that  the  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  are 
lion.  Gentleman  will  von  tare  to  propose  ?  therefore  justly  desirous  to  be  exempted 
If  the  system  which  they  have  adopted  \  from  every  possible  impediment,  are  we 
be  so  mischievous  to  them,  whilst  yours  going  to  impose  a  duty  of  700,000^,  which 
has  raised  your  exports  in  the  course  of  ten  is  to  be  levied  on  timber.  Cotton  was  to 
years  ono-half  as  much  again  as  they  were  '  produce  a  revenue  of  650,OOOL[Zrati^ter.] 
before,  I  ask  what  sort  of  illustration  is  Lord  George  Bentinck  dated  the  decline  of 
this  of  the  canon  which  recommends  us  to  ■  our  cotton  manufactures  from  the  removal 
adopt  the  United  States  tariti  in  lieu  of  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  and  he  used  this 
our  own  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  *  remarkable  expression  —  "A  tax  upon 
has  discovered  that  avc  are  indebted  to  Ca-  -  cotton  would  be  the  cheapest  yon  could 
lifornia;  and  here  he  finds  the  solution  of  impose;  and  you  would  be  taking  a  lesson 
the  problem.  But,  Sir,  the  United  States  out  of  the  books  of  the  United  States." 
has  sonjo  relations  with  California,  and  if  Well,  let  us  take  that  lesson.  I  will  not 
thogoldof  California  be  a  remedy  for  the  ills  fatigue  you  with  statistics,  but  I  ask  you 
of  Groat  Britain,  whv  should  it  not  yield  ',  to  take  a  lesson  out  of  the  books  of  the 
the  same  assistance  to  the  United  States  ?  L'nited  States.  They  produce  the  raw 
But  hoar  what  the  President  of  the  United  i  material,  which  is  brought  here  to  be 
States  says — that  the  export  of  specie  to  1  made  into  garments,  and  then  re-exported 
liquidate  their  fiscal  debt  Avas  24,2G3,979  I  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Now  who 
dollars  more  than  the  specie  that  was  im-  so  naturally  to  compete  with  us,  and  with 
ported.  Now,  when  bullion  comes  into  the  whom  in  every  honourable  rivalry,  whether 
lUxuk  of  Kngland,  though  the  right  hon.  in  politics  or  in  commerce,  are  we  so 
Gentleman  says  it  runs  through  it  like  a  desirous  to  hold  our  own,  as  the  United 
sieve ;  yet  he  admits  that  it  has  saved  us  States  ?  Let  us  ask  you,  then,  to  ponder 
from  a  panic,   and  he  cannot  deny  that    over  this  fact.     In  the  first  year  of  which 


there  is  a  greater  amount  of  bullion  now 
in  the  Bank  of  England  than  ever  there 
was  before.  But  the  same  California  has 
operated  also  on  the  United  States;  and 
what  has  been  its  operation  there?  I  read 


I  have  the  particulars,  the  year  1839-40, 
their  consumption  of  raw  cotton  amounted 
to  300,000  bales;  and  it  rose  continuonsly 
till  it  amounted  to  531,000  bales  eight 
years  afterwards.     What  happened  then  ? 


from  the  speech  of  the  Protectionist  Presi-    You  removed  the  duty  on  cotton  imported 


dent  of  the  United  States  that  the  exports 
of  specie  from  that  country,  notwithstand- 


into  Great  Britain  in  1845;  in  1846  the 
other  alterations  were  made  in  our  tariff. 


ing  the  intluence  of  California,  has  increas-  During  all  previous  years  there  was  a  con- 
ed in  one  year  by  the  extent  of  nearly  stant  increasing  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
25,000.000  dollars.    Let  me  ask  you  this    in  the  United  States;  but  after  that  change 


question — you  are  going  to  alter  and  to 
modifv.   to   readjust   the  taxation  of  the 


the  decline  immediately  began— evenr  sne- 
cessive  year  since  that  experiment  the  de- 


country,  not  upon  com  only,  but  upon  j  cline  has  continued — that  decline  has  been 
other  articles.  In  such  a  mysterious  state  j  progressive ;  and  in  the  last  year  their 
do  you  leave  the  question,  that  it  becomes  '  consumption  has  gone  down  to  404.000 
that  we  should  extract  br  eri- :  bales,   and   the   manufacturers  of   Great 
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Britain  supplant  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.     Now,  I  say,  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book   of  the   United    States, 
and  don't  let  there  be  Any  alteration,  or 
modification,  or  readjustment  of  that  tariff 
which  would  cause  a  decline  in  our  manu- 
factures.    Let  me  ask  you  again  to  apply 
the  same  principle  in  another  point  of  view. 
Your  desire  is  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  British  labourer,  and  you  say,  **  We 
will   make   the   foreigner  pay.'*     I  have 
shown   you  that  by  the  policy  which  is 
now  established,  you  have  employed  half 
as  much  again  labour  as  you  did  before 
for  the  export  trade,  and  have  made  the 
foreigner  pay.     I   say  let  us  encourage 
industry,  not  in  the  way  that  the  United 
States  has  adopted,  but  in  the  way  which 
is  already   inaugurated   in   this   country, 
and  which  you  now  seek  to  reverse.     If 
I  might  address  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  would  say  one 
word  to  him,  and  draw  his  attention  to  this 
fact.   He  approves  of  the  policy  of  1842 — 
he  disapproves  of  the  policy  of  1846.    The 
eflfect  of  the  policy  of  1842  was  this,  that 
you  were  enabled  to  remove  taxes  which 
pressed  upon  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000^.,    and   having  removed  them 
chiefly  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  in 
1845,  those  branches  of  the  revenue  produc- 
ed as  much  as  they  had  done  before.  What 
did  the  tariff  of  1846  do  ?  It  enabled  you  to 
teke  off  taxes  to  the  extent  of  7,000,000^. 
or  8,000,000^.  more,  and  still  it  left  the 
Customs  and  Excise — I  am  speaking  in 
round  numbers — where  it  found  them.     I 
appeal,  then,  to  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  country  not  to  reverse  that  po- 
licy, but  to  adhere  to  a  policy  which  em- 
ploys British  industry,  which  makes  the 
foreigner  pay,  which  diminishes  the  bur- 
dens levied  on  the  people,  without  dimin- 
ishing their  produce  in  the  Exchequer.    I 
say   we,   the   Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  bound   to   take   care   that 
all  shall  be  clear  and  explicit  upon  this 
point,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  mystifi- 
cation whatever.     Might  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  I  think  there  is  an 
interesting  matter  of  history  which  par- 
ticularly deserves   their  notice.     At  the 
close  of  his  immortal  work,  having  ex- 
hausted   the    subjects    to  which   he    re- 
ferred, Adam  Smith  described  a  scheme 
of  finance,  which,  however,  from  the  oppo- 
sition it  would  encounter,  could  only,  he 
said,  be  regarded  as  Utopian.     He  went 
on  to  say  that  there  were  so  many  power- 
ful interests  arrayed  in'  opposition  to  this 


scheme,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  which  would  be 
created  against  its  adoption.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  what  his  scheme  of 
finance  was.  It  comprehended  a  readjust- 
ment of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  con- 
fining them  to  a  few  great  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  very  general  consumption,  as 
sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  and  a  more  equal 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses.  Then  Adam 
Smith  went  on  to  state  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  his  scheme,  and  to  this  I  im- 
plore the  attention  of  the  Committee  : — 

"  The  debt  would  be  diminished,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  some 
of  the  most  burdensome  taxes — from  those  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  or  upon 
the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  labouring 
poor  would  thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work 
cheaper,  and  to  send  their  goods  cheaper  to  mar- 
ket. The  cheapness  of  their  goods  would  increase 
the  demand  for  them,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
labour  of  those  who  produced  them.  This  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  labour  would  both  in- 
crease the  numbers  and  improve  the  circumstances 
of  the  labouring  poor.  Their  consumption  would 
increase,  and,  together  with  it,  the  revenue  arising 
from  all  those  articles  of  their  consumption  on 
which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain." 

Now,  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Utopia  of 
Adam  Smith  was  the  accomplished  fact  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  what  the  Ministry 
wanted  to  alter  and  remove  was  what 
Adam^mith  wished  to  see  accomplished. 
Had  the  debt  been  diminished,  as  was 
prophesied  ?  The  interest  of  the  debt, 
which  in  1832  was  29,500,000^.,  was 
now  28,000,000^.,  besides  a  reduction  of 
625.000^.  more,  to  take  effect  in  1854. 
Had  the  consumption  of  the  people  been 
increased?  Need  I  remind  the  Commit- 
tee of  that  ?  In  cocoa,  currants,  sugar, 
and  tea,  the  consumption  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing— in  tea  from  30,681, OOOlbs.  in 
1841,  and  the  others  proportionately; 
1851,  to  53,965,000 lbs.;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  large  surplus 
in  the  Exchequer.  I  venture  now  to 
close  the  case  which  I  have  endeavoured 
feebly  to  bring  before  the  Committee.  I 
have  not  invidiously  recurred  to  former 
speeches.  I  have  simply  recurred  to  the 
arguments  and  propositions  you  have  held 
in  former  years,  which  you  have  never  dis- 
avowed; and  when  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Miles)  challenges  me  to  read  the  last 
speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  expresses 
his  unshaken  confidence  that  the  result  of 
the  next  election  will  be  to  reverse  that 
policy,  1  have  only  to  reply  that  wo  shall 
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classes  and  against  the  farmers."  And 
you  are  now  doing  so.  You  are  protecting 
rents  against  the  persons  who  pay  the  rents. 
The  parties  benefited  in  the  end  are  not 
the  working  classes.  The  parties  who 
really  profit  are  the  rich — the  rich  land- 
owner, the  rich  capitalist,  and  temporarily, 
perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  working  classes. 
But  how  stands  it  with  the  bulk  of  the  em- 
ployers of  labour?  With  the  farmer  for 
instance  ?  He  has  been  getting  little  or  no 
return.  Or  with  the  shopkeepers  as  a  body  ? 
or  with  the  merchant  ?  He  also  is  getting  no 
return.  [** Oh,  ohV  from  the  Opposition.] 
1  challenge  any  one  to  contradict  this. 
Why,  last  year,  the  Member  for  Manchester 
said  that  for  three  or  four  years  past  there 
had  been  no  profits  on  manufactures.  The 
manufacturers,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  made  small  profits  on  the  home  trade, 
and  losses  on  the  foreign.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  Session  1  meet  a  Lancashire  Mem- 
ber, the  shrewdest  perhaps  among  them, 
and  said,  **How  of  free  trade?"  He  an- 
swered, ••Every  one  is  losing."  I  inquired, 
••  Why  then  vote  for  free  trade  ?"  He  said 
he  could  not  help  it;  but  Lancashire  would 
rote  against  free  trade,  if  it  voted  by 
ballot.  Now,  let  it  not  be  said  I  am  argu- 
ing for  a  recurrence  to  protection  such  as  it 
existed  before  1846.  No;  I  argue  for  no 
such  thing.  I  have  since  then  never 
asked  for  protection;  indeed,  I  have  always 
said  we  must  exhaust  every  other  means 
before  we  ask  it.  And  in  that  I  have  gone 
puri  passu  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bucks,  though  it  was  then  said  by  you  to 
the  farmers,  **  Your  leaders  are  leaving  you 
in  the  lurch  about  protectionl"  The  truth 
lA,  you  Manchester  Gentlemen  wish  the 
Government  to  declare  definitively  that  po- 
licy. But  you  already  have  declared  it  for 
them;  and  your  real  grievance,  I  suspect, 
Ib,  that  they  do  not  so  declare  for  protec- 
tion as  to  give  you  a  decent  ground  of 
quarrel.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  in  short,  says  to  you,  "I  will  make 
you  Protectionists.  If  you  ask  for  a  resto- 
ration of  protection,  I  resist  you.  If  you 
ask  for  a  revision  of  taxation,  I  oppose 
you.  Whether  you  are  for  the  one  or  the 
other,  I  quarrel  with  you."  In  fact,  what 
the  hoti.  Member  wants  is  a  quarrel.  Sir, 
for  nay  own  part,  I  have  never  concurred 
entirely  with  either  party  in  this  House, 
and  have  ever  preferred  my  country  to 
party:  but  looking  at  the  question  in  the 
ittOBt  unprejudiced  way  I  can,  I  do  not 
think  it  fiiir  to  compel  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
temment  to  make  a  more  explicit  declara- 


tion than  they  have  made  already.  If  any 
one  have  a  right  to  ask  them  for  it,  those 
who  think  with  me  are  much  more  entitled 
to  it  than  Gentlemen  opposite.  The  far- 
mers of  England  are  the  parties  interested. 
And  if  they  choose  to  confide  in  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  what 
is  that  to  you?  Surely  the  farmers  of 
England  know  their  friends  from  their  ene- 
mies. You  want  to  narrow  the  issue  to 
one  point.  That,  no  doubt,  is  convenient 
to  you.  You  think  that  the  country  will 
not  return  a  Government  as  protectionist, 
and  you  want  the  Ministry  to  pursue  that 
precise  course.  They  will  not  take  your 
advice.  You  had  the  game  in  your  own 
hands  for  five  years,  and  now  you  want  to 
play  the  cards  of  your  opponent.  Why, 
instead  of  their  being  limited  to  one  course, 
they  have  four  courses  open  to  them. 
They  have  complete  free  trade — which  we 
have  never  had  yet.  They  have  next  com- 
plete reciprocity;  and  that  we  have  not  yet 
had.  They  have,  thirdly,  complete  protec- 
tion; and  they  have,  fourthly,  complete  re- 
vision of  taxation.  All  or  any  of  these 
courses,  coupled  with  a  proper  monetary 
system,  might  be  good.  It  is  competent 
for  them  to  pursue  any  of  these;  and  for 
my  part  I  hope  they  will  select  protection 
last  of  all  instead  of  first—and  that  they 
will  exhaust  every  other  means  before  they 
resort  to  it — and  before  they  respond  to  the 
invitations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.  Many  things  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  a  5^.  duty  on  wheat.  But 
whichever  mode  of  relief  to  suffering  agri- 
culture Lord  Derby  selects  as  a  substitute 
for  protection,  it  must  be  a  real  and  de- 
cided course.  The  condition  of  the  far- 
mers will  bear  no  longer  trifling  with.  Sir, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  should  have 
conferred  with  his  Friend  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  before  he 
spoke,  for  I  well  recollect  that  before  the 
results  of  free  trade  were  considered  so 
certain  as  they  seem  now  to  be  thought  by 
him,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  some- 
times say,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  Well,  Ca- 
lifornia will  set  us  all  right!"  And  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  part  of  his  op- 
position to  the  Earl  of  Derby *b  Govern- 
ment does  not  arise  from  an  idea  that 
he  may  come  in  for  the  benefit  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sir,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  dissolution,  the  noble  Lord  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said  this  was  not 
a  fit  time  for  it.  And  if  that  were  the 
case  when  the  noble  Lord  was  at  the  head 
of  the  AdministratioDy  and  Lord  Derby, 
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having  now  the  same  responsibility,  says 
80  too,  surely  the  GoTernment  which  had 
the  same  responsibility  should  have  the 
same  discretion  with  their  predecessors. 
Sir,  I  am  not  willing  to  deny  to  Lord  Derby 
that  discretion — especially  as  I  see  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  introduce  any 
new  measures,  but  merely  to  carry  on  mea- 
sures which  the  late  Administration  had 
proposed.  And,  when  I  consider  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  interruption  to  trade 
entailed  by  a  premature  dissolution,  and 
take  the  state  of  Europe  into  consideration 
— fully  appreciating  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  as  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  thanking  Providence  for  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  under  it — and  fully  ac- 
knowledging that  the  majority  of  this  House 
substantially  governs  the  country,  I  think, 
for  the  few  short  months  of  the  summer 
during  which  Lord  Derby  proposes  to  carry 
on  measures  you  have  approved  of — with 
at  least  equal  vigour,  I  canuot  see — unless 
you  have  some  ulterior  motive — why  you 
should  not  be  content.  If  you  say,  as  used  to 
be  said — more  last  Session,  however,  than 
this — that  he  has  not  a  Government  com- 
petent for  office,  well,  then,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  ''give  them  rope  enough.'* 
Are  you  quite  sure,  however,  that  your 
principles  of  free  trade  are  true  ? — or  that 
the  people  appreciate  them.  Then  why 
not  give  three  or  four  months'  trial  to  the 
new  Government,  and  test  them  a  little 
longer.  If  you  have  confidence  in  truth, 
why  shrink  from  letting  truth  and  error 
go  side  by  side  for  so  short  a  period?  A 
little  more  experience,  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  free  trade,  would  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory for  the  country  before  a  dissolu- 
tion. It  seems  you  are  afraid  of  this. 
Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  a 
reaction — and  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  farmers  are  less  anxious  for 
extreme  protection,  and  large  bodies  of 
quondam  free-traders  are  less  anxious  for 
your  free  trade.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  perhaps,  that  the  dissolution 
should  have  been  deferred  until  next  year; 
but,  at  all  events,  we  shall  be  as  competent 
to  judge  in  June  or  July  as  we  are  now. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  with- 
hold from  the  Government  my  confidence, 
so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  (within 
the  limit  they  have  themselves  prescribed) 
such  measures  as  they  and  you  both  con- 
sider necessary.  The  noble  Lord  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  chose  his 
pwn  time  for  dissolving  his  Administration; 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  give  his  successor 

Mr.  Cayhy 


his  choice  of  the  time  for  dissolviog  Par- 
liament. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said  :  The 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down  haa 
taken  a  course  which  was  certainly  unex- 
pected by  me;  not  that  I  think  it  was  in- 
consistent with  his  former  condoct  in  tiua 
House,  for  from  him  I  cannot  expect  anj 
course  but  that  which  is  honourable.  At 
the  same  time,  while  he  had  some  conso- 
lation from  the  existence  of  the  present 
Ministry  with  regard  to  the  burdens  on 
land  and  with  regard  to  protection,  I  am 
afraid  that  he  must  not  indulge  much  hope 
from  that  influx  of  paper  money  which  ne 
thinks  is  so  desirable:  because  the  rif(ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  OhanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  the  other  day  at  the  hustings 
that  "if  the  Gentleman  expects  a  great 
influx  of  paper  money,  I  am  afraid  that  he 
will  be  disappointed."  Therefore,  mj 
hon.  Friend  must  not  expect  his  theories 
to  be  carried  into  eflect  by  the  present  Mi- 
nisters. I  think  we  have  upon  this  occa- 
sion very  great  and  important  questions  to 
consider.  We  have  especially  two  ques- 
tions: one  the  question  of  the  Constitution, 
and  another  the  question  of  the  commercial 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  from  1 842 
to  the  present  time.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  constitutional  question,  upon  which 
I  think  that  much  misapprehension  has  ex- 
isted, and  certainly  much  accusation  has 
been  brought  against  me,  which  I  think 
totally  undeserved,  I  will  state  what  occurs 
to  me  upon  that  subject.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  course  of  the  present  Ministers 
was  one  that  was  perfectly  clear,  and  one 
which  I  own  that  I  am  surprised  that  they 
did  not  adopt.  The  late  Ministers  haying 
resigned  their  situations  into  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty,  it  appeared  to  me,  when  Her 
Majesty  asked  me  to  whom  she  should 
have  recourse  (though  I  was  not  positively 
bound  to  name  my  successor),  that  the  Eari 
of  Derby  was  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
he  was  the  most  likely  person  to  be  able  to 
find  support  in  this  House,  and  that  it  was 
but  consonant  with  my  duty  to  recommend 
Her  Majesty  to  send  for  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  as  I  expected,  accepted 
and  executed  the  commission  which  Her 
Majesty  gave  him.  The  position  of  the 
new  Ministers  was  one  perfectly  regular. 
Parliamentary,  and  constitutional.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  their  seats 
in  this  House  and  to  appear  in  this  House 
as  invested  with  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown  ?    But  what  was  their  next  step  ? 
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They  diflPered,  as  they  have  always  told  us, 
from  that  part  of  our  commercial  policy 
which  has  hecn  adopted  and  pursued  since 
1846.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  most  natural  and  the  most  easy  course 
for  them  to  adopt  was  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting House  of  Commons,  and  to  propose 
such  measures  as  they  deemed  necessary 
to  that  House  of  Commons.  That  was 
the  course  which  Earl  Grey  took  in  1830; 
and  1  at  that  time — as  the  organ  of  Earl 
Grey's  Government — proposed  the  Reform 
Bill  to  a  House  of  Commons  which  had 
been  elected  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  Minister.  I  have  taken  a  similar 
course  myself  in  1846.  I  then  proposed 
to  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  had  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
a  very  considerable  majority,  an  immediate 
alteration  in  the  Sugar  Duties;  and  1  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  the  Executive  during 
that  and  the  succeeding  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment with  that  House.  But  that  was  not 
the  course  which  the  new  Ministry  chose 
to  take.  There  was  another  course,  at- 
tended no  doubt  with  public  inconvenience, 
attended  unquestionably  with  some  disad- 
vantage to  the  country,  but  it  was  still  a 
perfectly  constitutional  course,  and  one 
which  was  open  to  them.  It  was,  as  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies had  declared,  that,  '*  without  wishing 
to  reverse,  alter,  or  modify  the  measures 
which  have  been  carried  by  the  Parliament 
by  which  they  were  adopted,"  they  should 
be  prepared  as  soon  as  public  business 
would  admit  to  dissolve  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  submit  to  the  new  Parliament 
the  measures  which  they  thought  were 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  that  course  not  a  word  of 
objection  was  made.  I,  Sir,  for  my  own 
part,  if  they  had  taken  one  course  or  the 
other,  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
to  wait  until  these  measures  were  proposed, 
to  consider  them,  and  to  see  whether  they 
were  such  measures  as  I  could  support. 
But  they  took  a  course  which  1  will  venture 
to  say  has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
this  country  since  the.  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished, and  for  which  no  justification 
whatever  in  the  maxims  and  rules  of  that 
Constitution —  [  *  *  Oh,  oh ! '  *from  the  MiniS' 
terial  benches.]  Well,  hon.  Gentlemen  dis- 
sent from  me;  may  1  be  permitted  to  state 
my  arguments?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  stated  this  matter  very 
fairly  on  his  side  the  other  night,  said  that 
tbo  precedent  of  1784  was  not  applicable 


to  this  case.  Now  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman means  that  it  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  present  case,  I  entirely  agree  with 
him.  The  question  then  was  totally  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had  been 
dismissed  by.  the  Crown,  and  they  said — 
and  said  most  truly,  and  argued  according 
to  that  conviction — that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  should  have  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  so  long 
as  they  were  in  a  minority,  the  Ministry 
had  no  constitutional  position  in  this  House. 
But  they  said  something  further  than  that; 
they  said  that  the  existing  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  maintained;  and  there,  I 
think,  they  fell  into  a  error,  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
while  he  did  not  deny  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  have 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
urged  this  further  plea,  that  the  Crown 
could  not  be  bound,  for  any  considerable 
time,  to  refuse  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  although  that  assurance 
might  bo  given  for  a  short  time,  yet  that 
the  Crown  was  not  to  be  precluded  from 
using  the  prerogative  of  dissolution,  and  of 
appealing  to  the  people  at  large  to  elect  a 
new  House  of  Commons.  While  I  think 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  perfectly  right  in  the 
first  part  of  the  argument,  1  think  Mr. 
Pitt  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  second. 
That  precedent  has  been  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  that  time.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  will  see  that  the  assertion  of 
neither  one  side  nor  the  other  has  the 
smallest  bearing  on  the  present  case.  We 
do  not  pretend,  certainly,  that  the  Crown 
has  no  right  to  dissolve  Parliament,  in 
order  to  attain,  if  possible,  a  majority  in 
support  of  the  views  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters. It  is  not  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Ministers  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
this  House.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  precedent  which  can 
apply  at  all  to  the  present  case.  In  1831, 
when  Earl  Grey's  Government  were  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
immediately  dissolved  the  Parliament.  In 
1835,  it  is  true  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  some  time  maintained  his  situa- 
tion, although  he  was  in  repeated  minori- 
ties; but  I  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
felt  as  strongly  as  it  was  possible  to  feel 
that  was  a  position  which  could  not  be 
long  maintained — that  it  was  a  situation 
at  variance  with  the  rules  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  that,  as  he  had  already  advised 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolu- 
tion, it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him 
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rather  to  retire  than  to  continue  that  con- 
test. Well,  then,  what  is  the  position  of 
the  present  Ministry  ?  It  is  to  take  neither 
one  course  nor  the  other;  neither  to  go  on 
with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  submit  their  measures  to  them  as  Earl 
Grey  had  done  in  1831,  and  I  had  done  in 
1846;  nor  to  advise  the  Grown  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament  as  soon  as  the  public  busi- 
ness will  admit.  But  the  proposal  was, 
and  I  own  I  read  with  great  astonishment 
such  a  statement  of  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Session  should  go  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Government  were 
in  a  minority  in  this  House,  and  that  some 
time  six  or  eight  months  hence,  it  may  be 
in  the  month  of  November  or  perhaps  in 
the  month  of  December,  that  Parliament 
may  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, without  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  might  thus  meet  the  House 
in  February — just  eleven  months  after  that 
Government  had  taken  office.  Now,  Sir, 
I  hold  that  to  be  a  position  perfectly  un- 
constitutional. That  there  must  be  some 
time — some  weeks — elapse  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  new  Government  which  is  in  a 
minority  before  a  dissolution  can  take  place, 
is  perfectly  true.  But  I  believe  that  no 
precedent  will  be  found  of  a  Government 
which  declared — which  made  it  their 
avowal — which  stated  it  as  an  acknow- 
ledged fact — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said — that  they  are  in  a  minority, 
and  yet  that  they  will  continue  to  govern 
the  country  for  eleven  months,  that  is,  for 
nearly  a  whole  year,  without  ascertaining 
whether  they  can  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That,  Sir,  is 
the  position  to  which  I  objected.  Every 
person  to  whom  I  spoke  said  to  me  — ^ 
"  This  is  a  position  perfectly  now,  what  is 
to  be  done  we  know  not,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  rules  of  the  Constitution  are  set 
at  defiance;  it  is  evident  that  the  present 
Ministers  do  not  regard  any  of  the  prece- 
dents which  exist,  or  any  of  those  ordinary 
rules  to  which  former  Ministers  have  sub- 
mitted." Then,  as  I  consider  that  course 
to  bo  so  perfectly  new,  I  had  to  reflect 
what  course  it  became  incumbent  upon  me 
to  pursue^  As  I  have  already  said,  had 
there  been  no  extraordinary  course  taken, 
I  should  have  been  ready  to  wait  until  the 
measures  of  the  now  Ministry  were  pro- 
posed to  this  House.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  occurred  was,  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the   Member  for   Wolverhampton 
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(Mr.  C.  Yilliers)  came  to  oonsalt  tne  witb 
respect  to  a  notice  of  Motion  which  lie 
proposed  to  give.     I  dissuaded  him  from 
giving  that  notice,  thinking  it  unadviMUe 
to  interfere  with  the  Ministers  before  he 
had  some  explanation  of  their  intentioiii; 
but  1  did  do  that  which  it  appears  ie  im- 
puted as  a  great  crime  to  me,  who  really 
am,   after  all,   an  inhabitant  in   a    free 
country.      It  is  imputed  aa  a  great  crime 
to  me  that  I  asked  to  come  to  my  house 
those  political  friends  with  whom  I   had 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting.      Now  this  ii 
the  more  extraordinary  language,  because 
this  accusation,  as  I  am  told,  comes  from 
the  Earl  of  Derby.    I  had  been  continnaliy 
in  the  habit  of  seeing,  during  the  past  jeaf 
and  during  the  present  Session,  notices  in 
the  newspapers  such   as  this — "  Tester* 
day  about  100  Members  of  the  Hoas6 
of  Commons  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  where  they  heard  an  do* 
quent  speech  from  the  noble  Earl."  Why, 
Sir,  one  of  the  last  things  I  saw  before  I 
left  office  was,  that  the  noble  Eari  had 
assembled  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  doubt  of  his  own 
political  opinions,  at  his  own  house»  and 
there  he,  a  Peer,  prescribed  to  them  whtt 
course  they  should  take  with  respect  to 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  tiM 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,     t  made 
no  complaint  of  that,  because,  although  it 
was  perhaps  a  little  extraordinary  «-^al« 
though  perhaps  it  never  quite  happmied 
before  that  a  Peer  of  Parliament  took  Sotfh 
a  stop-^I  am  for  all  kinds  of  ft'ee  dis- 
cussion and    free  communication  on  piH 
litical  matters,  and  I  never  should  have 
dreamt  of  complaining  of  thitt.      But  it 
seems  it  is  a  great  crime  in  me^-«some- 
thing  like  a  conspiracy,   or  a  compact 
or  an  attempt  at  revolution- — to  ask  to  my 
own  house  those    political    friends   wim 
whom    I   have   been  accustomed  to  set 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  for  the  last 
five  years  to  come  to  Downing-street  to 
consult  with  m^  when  I  had  any  commuai* 
cation  to  make  to  them  on  political  Slib- 
jects.     I  asked  the  Gentleman  to  whom  I 
entrusted     the     commission    to   summon 
those  political  friends  of  mine,  whether 
any  person  had  been  summoned  lo  that 
meeting  who  had  not  been  summoned  to 
Downing-street  since  the  election  in  1847; 
and  he  told  me  that  not  a  single  person 
had  been  summoned  who  had   not  been 
summoned  to  all  those  meetings  in  Down- 
ing-street.     Therefore  it  was  a  pclitioal 
meeting  of  those  Gentlemen  with  whom  I 
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had  been  accustomed  to  act.  But,  then  tliey 
ftre  called  by  the  name  of  *'  an  alliance.  * 
Why,  I  have  already  said  there  were  no 
Gentlemen  present  who  had  not  been  pre- 
viously summoned  to  meetings  in  Downing- 
street.  There  was  but  one  person  who  had 
never  been  summoned  with  whqm  I  con- 
sulted previous  to  that  meeting  taking 
place;  that  was  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  whom 
I  think  I  was  jterfectly  justified  in  con^ 
suiting.  For  what  had  been  my  course 
with  respect  to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
On  the  misfortune  occurring  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  his  friends,  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Auckland,  I  asked  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  to  accept  the  post  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  declined,  for  rea- 
sons into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter,  to  accept  that  office,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  accompanied  his  refusal  with 
many  expressions  of  personal  regard  to 
me,  and  a  general  expression  of  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  our  commercial  policy, 
and  to  many  other  political  subjects.  More 
than  once  I  asked  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  join  the  Government  of  which  I  was  at 
the  head.  He  certainly  declined,  on  those 
occasions,  to  join  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  renewed  expressions  of  the  same 
kind.  I  should  Hkewise  say  that  I  had 
frequently,  on  matters  of  public  import, 
informed  my  right  hon.  Friend  what  was 
the  course  which  I  proposed  to  take,  and  I 
had  communicated  to  him  as  to  what  was 
about  to  take  place  with  respect  to  our  po- 
litical measures.  So  that  in  fact,  that  I 
should  consult  my  right  hon.  Friend  with 
respect  to  the  great  question  of  commer- 
cial policy,  with  respect  more  particularly 
to  the  question  in  which  he,  as  a  Colleague 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  taken  very  great 
|Nirt,  Was  neither  unnatural,  nor  will  I  adnflt 
that  it  was  dishonourable  either  to  him  or 
to  myself.  Well,  Sir,  as  it  was  natural, 
at  that  meeting  those  Gentlemen  took  part 
who  had  been  the  most  prominent  in  the 
discussions  with  respect  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  —  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial matters — and  with  respect  to  free 
trade;  and  they  gave  their  opinion  as  to 
the  course  that  was  to  be  pursued.  I  con- 
sider that  not  only  was  I  justified  in  calling 
that  meeting  of  my  political  friends,  but 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  call  such 
a  meeting,  when  we  saw  on  the  one  hand 
that  ail  the  rules  of  the  Constitution  were 
to  be  suspended  or  set  aside,  and  when  we 
•aw  on  the  other  hand  that  the  conse- 
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quences  of  that  suspension  must  be  that 
the  country  would  be,  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  course  of 
commercial  policy  that  would  be  pursued. 
Well»  now  Sir,  as  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  extraordinary  political  position 
has  been  taken.  As  1  have  said,  the  case 
was  a  very  simple  one.  The  late  Ministers 
had  resigned,  and  other  Ministers  had  ac- 
cepted their  office,  and  had  taken  their 
places.  It  appears  that  that  was  not 
enough ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
position,  but  they  asked  for  an  extraor- 
dinary course,  for  extraordinary  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; making  extraordinary  assumptions 
of  power  on  their  part  as  Ministers.  They 
then  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forward 
some  new  pretences  to  justify  that  course; 
and  one  of  the  pretences  that  were  put  for- 
ward was,  that  it  was  the  greatest  surpriifte 
to  them  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
assume  office,  that  they  had  no  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  Ministry,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  pain  that  it  would 
give  them  to  see  their  Sovereign  without  a 
Government  could  have  induced  them  to 
accept  office.  Why,  Sir,  I  must  say  that 
this  pretence  is  a  false  pretence.  During 
the  last  year  they  were  continually  bring- 
ing forward  Motions,  which,  if  successful, 
must  have  put  an  end  to  the  Government. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Session, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed  a  scheme  that 
would  have  altered  the  whole  financial 
plans  of  the  year,  and  must  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  then  Government  to  re- 
tire. This  was  within  ten  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  Income  Tax — with  re* 
spect  to  the  Window  Tax — with  respect  to 
the  government  of  Ceylon,  they  were  con- 
tinually pushing  forward,  and  supporting 
with  all  their  votes,  the  consideration  of 
Motions  which  must,  if  successful,  have 
been  destructive  to  the  Government  that 
then  existed.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were 
not  justified  in  taking  these  measures  if 
they  thought  their  views  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I 
am  only  saying  that  such  a  course  was 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  pretence  that 
has  now  been  put  forth.  More  than  this,  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  went  to  Edinburgh,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  at  a  Protec- 
tionist meeting  that,  although  the  Earl  of 
Derby  had  declined  office  when  it  was  pro« 
posed  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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ScssioD,  yet  that  if  another  offer  to  form 
an  Administration  was  made,  he  was  ready 
to  accept  it.  This  was  the  tone  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  But,  as  was  said 
of  Demosthenes,  Si  ipsum  aitdivissetis, 
I  have  no  douht  his  language  was  most  ex- 
pressive, as  well  as  most  consolatory,  to 
his  friends.  Why,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  heard,  as  matter  of  public  rumour, 
was,  that  their  list  was  ready — that  the 
new  Ministers  were  prepared  to  take  their 
offices — and  one  nomination  I  heard  of, 
which  I  remember  more  especially  be- 
cause it  was  not  expected,  namely,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  ready  to  quit  the 
Bar,  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  or- 
nament, and  to  accept  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
It  was  in  the  very  first  days  of  February  I 
heard  that  the  appointments  were  settled; 
and  in  the  end  of  February  these  Gentle- 
men were  quite  surprised  and  astonished 
that  they  found  themselves  in  office.  I 
have  mentioned  the  somewhat  discreditable 
Motion  that  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon — a  Motion 
of  which  the  most  honourable  Members  of 
the  party  were  so  ashamed  that  they  left 
the  House,  and,  thereby  gave  us  a  consid- 
erable majority  against  so  unfair  and  un- 
worthy a  proceeding.  [**No,no!"]  So  con- 
firmed is  that  estimate  of  the  Motion  at 
present,  that  it  is  currently  rumoured  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  brought  that  propo- 
sition forward,  and  who  is  very  properly 
anxious  to  wipe  away  from  himself  the 
reproach  of  having  been  the  author  of  that 
Motion,  declares  that  it  was  nothing  but 
the  exigencies  and  desires  of  his  party  that 
induced  him  to  bring  it  forward.  A  case 
occurred  last  year  which  shows  that,  so  far 
from  being  very  scrupulous — that  so  far 
from  being  very  anxious  to  avoid  office — 
how  very  ready  they  were  to  accept  it  if  it 
could  bo  possibly  brought  within  their 
reach.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  does  not  in  general  carry 
many  Members  of  the  House  with  him, 
gave  notice  of  a  Motion  of  censure  upon 
the  Government.  I  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  him,  there  being  many  matters 
then  which  occupied  my  attention  ;  but 
one  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  saw  it  stated  in  the  second  edition 
of  a  morning  paper,  that  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Protectionist  party  had  agreed  and 
made  a  compact  with  those  who  were  the 
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great  opposers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  TiUet 
Bill  (and  who  went  by  a  name  to  which  I 
will  not  allude  in  this  House),  and  that  it 
was  certain  that  the  Government  would  be 
out  next  morning.  Upon  seeing  this  I 
desired  all  my  friends  to  be  summoned ; 
the  debate  was  very  adverse  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  it  was  rejected;  but  it  was  eri- 
dent  how  ready  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
to  join  with  any  party  against  the  Go- 
vernment. Well,  but  now  it  appears 
that  the  success  of  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord 
Palmerston)  was  a  matter  quite  unexpect- 
ed by  them,  and  in  which  they  had  no 
share,  but  that  it  was  entirely  carried  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  friends  of 
the  noble  Lord  and  of  ours.  Why,  Sir, 
the  facts  do  not  bear  out  that  statement. 
The  noble  Lord  was  very  much  persuaded 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  his  own 
proposition,  as  we  were  of  ours;  but  it  was 
not  likely,  by  any  influence  that  he  could 
have  with  any  hon.  Members  who  would 
follow  him,  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
that  proposition.  Accordingly,  I  find  that 
out  of  136  Members — Members  who  Toted 
with  the  noble  Lord — there  were  not  above 
thirteen  who  usually  voted  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  I  think  that  seven  of  these 
were  not  usually  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  many  public  questions.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  the  majority 
above  100  of  those  who  were  the  support- 
ers of  the  present  Government;  that  among 
them  was  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonics,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  being  five  Members 
of  the  present  Cabinet;  and  that  there  were 
b%sides,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  and  in 
all  twenty-one  Members  holding  office 
under  the  present  Government.  And  this 
is  the  result  to  which  they  declare  them- 
selves to  be  totally  strangers,  or,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  calls  it,  "  an  internal  dis- 
sension among  the  Members  of  the  former 
Government  by  which  they  were  over- 
thrown.*' And,  Sir,  for  what  purpose  is 
all  this  said  ?  As  I  have  already  stated, 
their  position  was  a  perfectly  Parlia* 
mentary    one,    and    that    there   was    no 
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need  for  their  trying  to  put  a  false  gloss 
and  colour  on  facts  which  onVy  show 
that  they  were  anxious  to  overthrow 
the  late  Administration.  If  that  was 
80,  their  opposition  was  a  perfectly  na- 
tural one;  it  might  have  been  carried  too 
far  on  certain  occasions — that  is  not  a 
matter  of  which  I  am  a  fitting  judge — but 
it  is  a  fair  defence  that  they  thought  the 
late  Government  were  not  acting  for  the 
public  benefit;  and  they  might  be  satisfied 
with  that  defence;  but  as  they  have  chosen 
to  take  an  extraordinary  course,  they  seek 
for  every  kind  of  false  pretence,  in  order 
to  cover  the  conduct  that  they  now  propose 
to  pursue.  Will  the  Committee  deny  that 
I  have  shown  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  Session,  and  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session,  they  had  done 
their  utmost  by  party  Motions  to  overturn 
the  late  Government,  and  that  they  were 
not  strangers  to  the  division,  which  at 
length  declared  that  we  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  that 
not  so  ?  That,  then,  is  their  position.  They 
then  accept  office,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
find  any  fault  with  the  individuals  who  are 
named  to  the  several  offices.  I  did  not 
myself  understand  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
traordinary diffidence  which  they  showed 
last  year  in  refusing  to  accept  office,  and 
in  being  parties  to  the  declaration  then 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that  he  could 
not  find  persons  of  competent  experience 
to  fill  the  several  offices  of  the  State.  I 
did  not  see  the  reasons  for  that  extraordi- 
nary statement.  But  neither  do  I  see  any 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  they  now  show,  when  they  say  that 
they  will  not  only  accept  office,  but  will 
eaiTy  on  the  afl^airs  of  this  great  country  in 
a  position  which  Mr.  Pitt  would  never  have 
been  bold  enough  to  assume.  That  posi- 
tion is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  for 
eleven  months  they  propose  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  this  great  country,  without  hav- 
ing the  confidence  of  tliis  House.  Now, 
in  that  respect  a  very  considerable  change 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
week.  The  declaration  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  declaration  which 
I  understand  has  been  made  elsewhere, 
have  very  much  altered  their  position,  and 
have  shown,  I  think,  the  benefits  of  public 
discussion — they  have  shown  that  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  taken  up  is  one  which 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  Par- 
liamentary debate;  and,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 


the  Home  Department,  that  position  has 
been  "  altered  and  modified*'  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  I  now  come  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question — that  is,  the  question 
of  the  commercial  policy;  and  upon  that, 
as  many  other  Gentlemen  have  spoken,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  need  enter 
at  very  great  length  into  the  questions  that 
are  involved,  but  there  certainly  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  present  position 
of  the  Ministry.  It  is  not  one  of  total  re- 
serve, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  one 
of  open  and  manly  avowal  of  their  princi- 
ples; every  day  produces  some  change,  and 
every  man  holds  a  different  opinion  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  intend 
to  pursue.  If  you  go  into  the  street,  pro- 
bably the  first  man  you  will  meet  will  say, 
**  Well,  the  Government  have  thrown  over 
Protection  altogether;"  then,  probably,  if 
you  go  ten  yards  further,  you  meet  another 
man,  who  says,  **  I  see  the  Government 
stand  firm  to  protective  principles;  they  are 
not  abandoning  protection,  and  we  shall 
see  that  they  will  maintain  those  principles 
after  all,  and  produce  them  to  the  next  Par- 
liament." The  consequence  is,  that  there 
are  now  persons  canvassing  all  over  the 
country;  and  some  say  they  will  support 
the  Government,  because  it  is  a  Protection 
Government,  and  want  to  see  Protection 
restored;  while  other  Gentlemen  say,  that 
they  are  complete  free-traders,  and  that 
they  are  against  any  renewal  of  the  corn 
laws,  but  that  they  are  firm  supporters  of 
the  present  Government.  Now  this  is  a 
great  evil,  because  it  leads  to  a  great  un- 
certainty. An  hon.  Member,  who  address- 
ed the  Committee  this  evening,  said  that 
he  would  tell  us  what  a  Protectionist  was. 
We  were  all  ears,  hoping  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  enigma,  for  we  wanted  to 
know  whether  being  a  supporter  of  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn,  or  one  of  a  sliding  scale,  or 
of  an  alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
constituted  a  Protectionist;  but  the  infor- 
mation we  received  was,  that  a  Protection- 
ist means  a  supporter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Government.  As  therefore  the  supporters 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government  are 
Protectionists,  while  many  Gentlemen  who 
say  that  they  are  Free-traders,  profess  also 
to  be  supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
Government,  it  would  appear  that  Free- 
traders and  Protectionists  are  interchange- 
able terms.  My  hon.  Friend  who  has 
spoken  last  says,  indeed,  that  the  farmers 
of  England  know  their  own  friends.  Well, 
I  confess  that  I  rather  doubt  it;  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
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known  their  friends,  that  the  advioe  that  I 
have  given  them  from  time  to  time  would 
have  induced  them  to  consider  me  not  as 
their  enemy,  hut  as  their  friend.  1  heg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  advice  which  I  have 
given  them  at  different  times.  In  1841,  I 
said  1  thought  the  farmers  of  England  had 
much  better  accept  an  8«.  duty.  1  thought 
that  great  commercial  changes  were  com- 
ing, and  that  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  be,  amongst  other  changes,  a  great 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
effect  a  compromise  by  accepting  a  fixed 
duty.  But  no;  I  was  represented  all  over 
the  country  as  the  enemy  of  the  farmers. 
Now-a-days  a  Gentleman  who  proposed  an 
Ss,  duty  would  be  thought  a  strong  Protec- 
tionist, and  a  great  friend  of  the  farmers  ? 
Well,  in  1845,  1  asked  the  Gentlemen  who 
compose  what  are  termed  the  country  party 
in  this  House,  to  consent  to  a  6^.  duty,  and 
to  make  some  diminution  of  the  taxes  which 
pressed  particularly  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. They  would  not  hear  of  that,  and 
I  was  called  an  enemy  of  the  farmers,  be- 
cause 1  proposed  a  6«.  duty.  Well,  in 
1849,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  in  stat- 
ing the  case  of  the  party  he  was  leading, 
rather  intimated  to  me  that  he  would  be  de- 
sirous that  I  should  state  what  they  should 
do  with  respect  to  their  own  party.  My 
answer  was,  **  You  are  a  very  strong,  a 
very  compact  party,  and  have  great  prin- 
ciples to  which  you  always  adhere,  which 
were  traditional  with  your  party.  Maintain 
these  principles,  but  give  up  your  protec- 
tion. State  at  once  tbat  you  give  up  pro- 
tection.*' Well,  I  believe  that  I  was  then 
acting  as  the  farmer's  friend.  1  believe 
that  if,  in  1849,  they  liad  given  up  pro- 
tection, they  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  position  than  they  arc  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  now  have  had 
their  present  difficulty  before  them.  Con- 
sider the  dilemma  in  which  tliat  difficulty 
has  placed  them.  From  1849  to  the  pre- 
sent time  they  have  been  talking  to  the 
farmers  of  nothing  but  protection.  There 
was  a  deputation  last  year  went  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  with  a  resolution  stating 
that  they  were  determined,  so  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  to  reverse  the  commercial  and 
financial  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  said — **  I  trust  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  will  secure  me  in  future  from 
the  misrepresentation  that  1  have  aban- 
doned protection."     So  it  has  gone  on  up 
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to  the  present  time.  Nov  we  hear  tlu^t 
the  sliding  scale  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  utmost  that  is  to  be  done  is  th« 
imposition  of  a  duty  so  small  that  it  will 
not  make  an  appreciable  difference  in  price, 
and  even  this  will  not  he  propoied  unleM 
the  Earl  of  Derby  has  not  only  a  great 
majority  in  Parliament,  but  also  the  oon« 
ourrenco  of  the  country;  thus  making  a 
distinction  between  the  House  of  Gommona 
and  tho  country  on  the  part  of  those  who 
refuse  to  make  any  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation. It  is  indeed  very  OTident  thui 
duty,  which  will  make  an  inappreciable 
increase  in  price — whioh,  after  all,  ii  a 
paltry  duty,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  with  tho  general  conqurence  of 
the  country — is  either  not  to  be  obtained 
at  all,  or,  if  obtained  at  all,  is  not  worth 
having  to  the  farmers.  In  fact,  I  might 
describe  tho  conclusion  of  this  great  drama 
of  protection  in  the  language  which  Mr. 
Pulteney  about  a  century  ago  applied  ia 
this  House  to  the  Ministers  of  the  day. 
who  he  said  reminded  him  of  Sir  Epioore 
Mammon,  who,  having  been  promised  the 
philosopher's  stone,  although  no  stone  was 
produced,  was  told  that  he  might  have  a 
little  something  to  secure  him  against  the 
itch.  And  these  things,  as  it  appears  to 
me — these  great  professions,  whioh  have 
gone  on  now  from  1846  to  1849.  and  from 
1849  to  1852— -have  been  put  forth  with  a 
view  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  rely  on 
the  party  opposite,  and  to  believe  that 
they  should  over  have  a  return  to  protee- 
tion,  and  to  the  high  prices  of  protection. 
The  fixed  duty  having  departed,  there  is 
next  some  talk  about  removing  burdens 
whioh  pressed  upon  agriculture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,000,000/.  or  3,000,0001 ;  an 
objectionable  plan  in  itself,  besides  which 
it  would  afford  relief  to  the  extent  of  only 
^d,  or  Qd,  in  tho  pound.  What  wonld 
such  relief  as  this,  or  a  duty  producing  an 
inappreciable  rise  of  price,  bo,  compared 
with  the  descent  of  price  caused  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  from  56«.  to  38f« 
or  40«  a  quarter?  Is  there  no  danger  in 
leading  tho  farmers  to  suppose  that  they 
can  obtain  an  equivalent  for  what  thej 
have  lost  ?  These  opinions  entertained  by 
tho  farmers — and  1  am  willing  to  admit 
honest  opinions,  though  founded  on  a  mis- 
taken view  of  their  own  interest — ^most 
have  a  great  effect  on  this  House  and  on 
the  country;  and  I  do  think  there  is  dan- 
ger from  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
secure.     In  1846,  during  the  time  that 
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discussion  was  going  on  with  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  although  a 
formidahle  and  able  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  measure,  which  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  country,  I  had 
then  the  consolation,  as  1  slated,  of  seeing 
the  country  gentlemen  going  with  the  far- 
mers, and  a  confidence  existing  between 
them,  which   rendered   it  most  probable 
that  the  farmers  would  cbooso  the  country 
gentlemen  as  their  representatives.     After 
having  led  them  to  expect  a  restoration  of 
protection,  to  suddenly  desert  them  may 
tend  to  unexpected  consequences.     There 
is  danger  that,  instead  of  choosing  tho 
country  gentlemen   of  England  as   their 
representatives,  they  may  choose  persons, 
to  my  notions,  not  so  conservative  as  those 
Gentlemen  whom  I  see  opposite.     A  man 
of  largo  capital  in  this  country  said  to  me 
lately,  **  Some  time  ago  we  heard  a  talk 
Qf  democrats  and  the  danger  of  democracy, 
but  1  think  some  of  the  farmers  of  England 
are   more   democratic   than   any   class    I 
know,"     I  will  not  tell  you  the  authority, 
but  if  I  were,  you  would  find  it  an  au- 
thority universally  respected.      [  Cria  of 
"Name.*']   As  it  is  not  a  question  of  fact, 
but  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  unnncccssary 
that  I  should  give  the  name.     Another 
scheme  by  which  the  farmers  are  to  be 
relieved  is  the  revision  of  taxation.     It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  a  revision  of  taxation,  but 
when  it  comes  to  be  considered  it  will  be 
found  to  involve  a  great  deal  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  hardly  like   to   en- 
counter.    In  1830  Mr.  Huskisson  made  a 
speech  in  this  House  in  which  he  requested 
the  House  to  consider  how  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes  of  this  country  fell  on 
articles  of  consumption  consumed  by  the 
gretkt  body  of  the  people ;  and  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  continuing  so  to  raise 
the  great  proportion  of  our  taxation.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  done  much  to  alter  that 

Sroportion,  but  Gentlemen  who  might  have 
appened  to  consult  a  speech  of  a  great 
Protectionist,  made  in  another  country, 
would  have  seen  it  there  stated  what  had 
been  in  France.  It  was  a  speech  of  M. 
Thiers — one  of  the  most  able  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  French  Assembly,  when 
there  was  a  free  assembly  in  France — and 
it  produced  a  great  effect.  He  said  to 
that  Assembly — 

"  We  are  asked  to  imitate  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, but  already  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
example  of  England.  In  France  we  raise  about 
18,000,0002.  sterling  of  direct  taxation,  and 
18,000,0002.  of  indirect  taxation.  In  England 
altogether  21,000,0002.  of  direct  taxes  are  paid  to 


the  State,  and  30,000,0002.  and  upwards  of  in- 
direct taxation  under  the  heads  of  Costoms  and 
Excise." 


If  that  be  the  case,  I  should  say  that  the 
matter  of  revision  of  taxation,  which  cer« 
tainly  in  office  I  promised  to  consider,  and 
did  consider  very  much,  is  one  which  can- 
not  be   approached   without  the   graTOst 
deliberation.     If  you  do  touch,  and  wish 
to  touch,  the  system  of  indirect  taxation, 
you  will  find  the  conclusion  to  which  you 
must  come  is  the  adding  to  direct  taxation. 
I  confess  I  am  very  unwilling  to  diminish 
the  great  revenues  obtained  by  means  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  more  especially 
I  see  some  danger  in  adding  greatly  to 
direct  taxation.     But  that  is  the  conclu- 
sion  to   which   you   must  come,   in  any 
revision   of    taxation — a   conclusion   most 
alien,  most  abhorrent  to  the  opinions  of 
the   right   hon.   Gentleman   opposite,  be- 
cause when  the  income  tax  was  discussed 
last  year,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  is 
so  eminent   in   finance,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  sought  to  diminish 
the  income  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing the  country  of  so  much  direct  taxation; 
and  this  is  the  question  which  the  noble 
Lord   the   First  Commissioner  of  Works 
raised,  I  think  not  very  prudently,  with 
his  constituents.     He  said,  "  You  pay  a 
very  high  tax  on  tea,  a  very  high  tax  on 
soap,  why  should  you  not  pay  something 
on  bread  and  meat?**     I  think   it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  his  constituents  that 
their   answer  was,   **  Let  us  put  it,  my 
Lord,  the  other  way.     We   pay  no   tax 
upon  bread;  we  pay  no  tax  upon  meat; 
suppose  we  pay  no  tax  upon  soap,  and 
little  tax  on  tea."     Would  that  be  a  better 
mode    of    arrangement?     These   are  the 
questions  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for   the  North   Riding  of   Yorkshire 
(Mr.  Cayley)  says  are  so  simple  and  easy 
of  solution — these  are  the  questions  which 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  have  to  bring  before 
a  new  Parliament,  if — giving  up  protection 
as  a  thing  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and   not   to  be  thought  of,  and 
giving  up  the  shifting  of  taxation,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  taking  away  taxation  in 
one  shape  to  mako  the  same  persons  pay 
it  in  another  shape,  because  the  agricul- 
tural interest  must,  as  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, pay  a  portion  of  any  taxes  you  put  on 
— if,  rejecting  these  two  courses,  he  seeks 
to  make  a  general  revision  of  taxation,  to 
decrease  taxation  on  the  consumption  of 
articles  of  food  and  comfort,  and  to  do 
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that  to  which  he  most  particularly  objects, 
to  increase  the  direct  tax  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  introduced  an  an  equivalent  for 
some  of  the  indirect  taxation  which  he 
remitted.  Having  thus  touched  on  these 
questions,  I  can  ask  po  more  from  tho 
present  Government  than  that  they  should 
endeavour,  in  some  mode  they  think  best, 
before  the  country  goes  to  a  general  elec- 
tion, to  let  us  know  what  is  the  issue  the 
country  has  to  decide,  and  what  is  the 
issue  a  new  Parliament  has  to  consider. 
I  think  it  very  well  for  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  show  forbearance. 
I  agree,  it  is  an  occasion  for  forbearance. 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  show 
forbearance,  we  should  not  be  treated  with 
contumely  and  supercilious  answers.  If 
there  ought  to  be  some  reciprocity  with 
regard  to  the  Navigation  Laws,  there 
ought  to  be  some  reciprocity  w^ith  regard 
to  matters  of  courtesy  between  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  and  ourselves.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  has 
tried  to  raise  another  issue,  and  that  is  an 
issue  which  he  has  no  right  whatever  to 
raise,  and  upon  which  I  think  he  has  no 
claim,  superior  to  others,  to  ask  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  He  raises  the  issue, 
to  my  astonishment,  and  I  think  most  im- 
prudently, that  the  present  Ministry  are 
specially  called  to  resist  tho  outbreaks  and 
encroachments  of  democracy.  Having 
had  the  honour  to  have  been  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  during  five  years,  I  do  not 
see  that  democracy  has  made  any  en- 
croachments against  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  tho  authority  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  have  the 
Throne  guarded  by  the  virtues  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment maintaining  their  just  authority. 
But  I  have,  however,  learnt  a  lesson  from 
the  political  scenes  which  have  passed 
before  my  eyes  during  no  inconsiderable 
experience  in  tliis  House.  The  first  poli- 
tical meeting  that  I  ever  remember  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Lords  and  Commoners 
of  the  Whig  party  at  Burlington  House, 
on  which  occasion  Earl  Grey  addressed 
them  on  the  measures  about  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  then  Government.  That 
was  in  1817.  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Ponsonbv,  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  told  them  a  Bill  was 
about  to  be  introduced  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other  Bills 
were  to  follow  restricting  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Those  Bills  were  not  found 
sufficient,  and  in  the  year  1819  six  other 


Acts  were  introduced  still  farther  to  re- 
strict the  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  to 
prevent  the  outbreaks  and  encroachmenti 
of  democracy,  which  were  then  feared. 
We  read  frequently  of  attempts  at  insnr- 
rection,  beginning  in  riots,  and  we  had  the 
sorrowful  spectacle  of  spies  sent  out  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  misased  the 
power,  as  spies  are  so  apt  to  do,  to  bring 
under  capital  punishment  the  victims  ih^ 
had  seduced  into  the  violation  of  the  hiw. 
It  was  a  melancholy  time  when  they  were 
told  the  insurgents  from  Manchester  were 
about  to  march  on  London,  and  the  insnr- 
rcetion  in  Derby  was  spreading  over  the 
whole  manufacturing  districts.  After  no 
long  period  of  years  a  change  was  made 
in  the  Executive  Government,  and  we  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Home  Secretaty,  and 
Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary.  A 
change  took  place  with  regard  to  our  posi- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  turned  his  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  criminal  law,  and  displayed 
extraordinary  judgment  and  firnmess,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible 
lenity  with  regard  to  all  that  related 
to  the  domestic  government  of  this  coan« 
try.  Mr.  Canning  was  guided  by  the 
old  sentiment  *' civil  and  religions  liber- 
ty all  over  the  world,"  and  this  Honse 
and  this  country  responded  to  the  gener- 
ous sentiment  uttered,  and  the  admiraUe 
policy  ho  pursued.  It  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  have  those  laws  which  were  so 
restrictive  of  the  liberty  of  the  peofde. 
The  policy  commenced  under  Earl  Grey's 
Administration  was  continued  under  that  of 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and 
the  Attorney  General,  who  in  former  times 
had  been  most  active,  made  a  more  dis- 
creet use  of  the  power  intrusted  to  him, 
and  ceased  to  contend  in  battle  against 
political  offences.  That  change  has  taken 
place,  not  to  the  advantage  of  democracy, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  They  have  become  more  attach- 
ed to  our  institutions,  more  attached  to 
the  monarchy,  more  attached  to  the  aatho- 
ritics  constitutcti  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  more  satisfied  and  less 
desirous  of  any  change  in  our  national  in- 
stitutions. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  told  ns 
the  other  day  he  admitted  the  people  were 
now  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  that  prosper- 
ity being  mainly  caused,  as  I  believe,  by 
those  changes  in  our  commercial  policy 
which  have  given  increased  employment 
and  wages,  commanding  a  greater  portion 
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of  food,  a  greater  portion  of  comfort,  and 
leaving  some  surplus  for  the  education  of 
their  children  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  the  working  classes.     These  are 
the  means  hy  which  the  attacks  of  derao< 
cracy  is  to  he  met.     If  the  nohle  Lord 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in- 
tends to  resort  to  other  means,  if  the  laws 
which  he  has  in  contemplation  he  opposite 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country, 
and  if  he  contemplates  that  those  laws  will 
require  to  he  enforced  hy  other  means,  let 
me  tell  him,  that  instead  of  discountenan- 
cing democracy,  he  will  he  doing  all  that 
could  possihly  he  desired  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  democrats.     Rely  upon  it,  it 
18  not  by  these  attempts  to  revert  to  the 
plans  which  have  been  abandoned,  that  you 
can  hope  to  retain  the  affections  of  the 
people.     It  is  by  calm,  quiet,  peaceable, 
and  enlightened   progress;  by  going  on, 
without  any  violent  change  or  any  violent 
convulsion,  but  at  the  same  time  showing 
that  you  are  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
interest,  and  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  the 
people's  rights.    Do  this,  and  according  to 
this  manner,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it 
these  attacks  of  democracy  are  not  to  be 
feared.     In  the  meantime,  if  it  is  mere]y 
intended  by  this  kind  of  language  to  raise 
an  election  cry,  nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
jectionable, nothing  can  be  more  unworthy 
of  a  Minister  who  is  called  upon  to.  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
down  said  there  were  two  questions  before 
the  House,  or  rather  that  the  question  be- 
fore us  might  be  viewed  in  two  aspects, 
the  one  constitutional  and  the  other  eco- 
nomical; but  I  must  recall  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  fact,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  is  one  of  a  much  simpler 
nature — it  is  the  first  Motion  of  the  newly- 
constructed  Opposition,  and  that  Motion  is 
one  to  stop  the  Supplies.     That  Motion, 
gaily  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne),  and  respectfully 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Li- 
verpool (Mr.  Cardwell),  was  enforced  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  and  careful  prepara- 
tion by  the  noble  Lord  recently  First  Min- 
ister of   the  Crown.     Sir,  we  will  meet 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  newly-constructed 
Opposition,  on  the  issue  they  have  them- 
selves selected,  and  on  that  issue  we  intend 
to  divide.     The  noble  Lord  professes  to  be 
much  astonished  that  any  imputation   of 
faction  should  for  a  moment  be  raised 
against  him.     We  were  told,  indeed,  the 
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other  night,  by  the  noble  Lord,  or  one  of  his 
supporters,  that  it  was  a  new  doctrine  in 
the  House  to  suppose  that  asking  questions 
of  a  new  Ministry  was  factious;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  charge  of  faction  on  the 
leader  of  the  new  Opposition  was  estab- 
lished on  any  dicta  of  such  a  character. 
I  understood  that  the  noble  Lord,  when  in 
the  position  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown , 
and  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks 
of  his  own  friends,  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  felt,  by  his  own  confession, 
and   after  deliberation  with  his  Cabinet, 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  he  then  recommended  Her 
Majesty  to  send  for  another  individual  to 
form  a  Government;  and  what  we  charge 
as  factious  upon  the  noble  Lord  is,  that 
after  that  declaration  he  should  have  con- 
structed an  Opposition,  the  first  principle 
of  which  is  to  force  his  successor  to  an  im- 
mediate dissolution.     But,  says  the  noble 
Lord,  a  remarkable  event  occurred  between 
my  declaration  as  a  retiring  Minister  and 
my  first  adventure  as  the  leader  of  the  new 
Opposition.     A  speech  was  made,  and  a 
speech,  too,  in  another  place,  in  which  was 
this  remarkable  declaration — that  the  new 
Government,  according  to  the  chief  of  the 
Administration,  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  upon  that  phrase 
the  noble   Lord  felt  himself  justified  in 
changing  his  conduct.      ''Because   that 
phrase  was  used,"  the  noble  Lord  said, 
''and  notwithstanding  my  declaration  that 
a  dissolution  was  inexpedient,  I  now  feel 
myself  justified  in  urging  a  dissolution  of 
that  very  Parliament  which   I   had  said 
ought  not  to  be  dissolved."     But,  indeed, 
the  noble  Lord  is  so  deficient  in  evidence 
to  prove  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  in  the  existing 
Government,  that  he  can  refer  to  no  facts, 
he  can  appeal  to  no  votes,  to  justify  tho 
opinion    or   sanction    the    conclusion    ho 
ha^  arrived  at.     All  he  can  do  is  to  cull 
phrases  used  in  another  place,  and  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.     Now,  I  ask, 
if    expressions  of    this   kind   are    to  be 
considered   as  conclusive  of    the  disposi- 
tion of   the  House  of    Commons?     Are 
expressions   of    this   kind  to  justify  the 
noble  Lord  in  totally  changing  his  policy 
on   a   subject   of    such  importance,   and 
leading  to  such  considerable  results?     I 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  on 
that  subject  from  the  noble  Lord.     All  the 
precedents  which  he  has  found  to  apply  to 
this  subject  are  precedents  of  condemned 
Governments;  and  really  to  place  us  who  are 
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as  yet  uncondemned— or  oondemned  only 
by  the   too  modest  estimate  of  an  indi- 
vidual-^in  the  same  catalogue  with  those 
Ministers  who,  after  long  discussion  and 
grave  deliberation,  and,  in  some  instances 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord,  in  Ileuses  of 
Commons  assembled  under  their  own  in- 
fluence, have  been  condemned — to  treat 
us  as  if  we  were   in  a  similar  position, 
because  it  is  convenient  to   the  changed 
position  of  the  noble  Lord,  is  to  me  one 
of  the  boldest  expedients  that  ever  was 
adopted   even   in   the   annals   of  Opposi- 
tion.    But  under  what  circumstances  did 
the  noble  Lord  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
pedient ?     I  refer  to  them  without  reserve, 
because   an  enumeration  of  them  formed 
not  the  least  considerable,  and  not  the 
least  interesting,  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
address.      The    noble    Lord    said,    in   a 
strain  of  continued  apology,  "  Have  I  not 
a  right  to  summon  my  public  friends  to 
my   private  house  ?     I   have   heard  that 
other  leaders  in  Parliament  assembled  their 
friends  together;  and  surely  I  am  not  well 
treated  when  you  are  so  severe  on  me  be- 
cause I  ask  to  my  private  residence  my 
political  friends,  to  assist  me  with  their 
counsel."     Now,   if  the  noble  Lord   had 
only  asked  those  friends  who  had  voted  for 
him  on  the  militia  question;  or  if  he  had 
only  asked  those  friends  who  were  absent 
on  that  occasion — to  assemble  at  his  house, 
and  if  they  had  atoned  for  the  past  by  their 
counsels  for  the  future,  I  am  sure  not  a 
single  observation  would  have  been  made. 
And  if  tlie  policy  they  had  agreed  to  adopt 
had  been  in  harmony  with  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  last  official 
ijipccch  which  he  mode  from  these  benches, 
I  think  it  would  have  sustained  the  great 
and  just  influence  with  the  country  which 
the  noble   Lord   possesses.     But   instead 
of   that,    we    find,   by    the   authoritative 
statement  that  has  been   published,  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  invite  his  friends 
to  his  counsels,   but  his   enemies — those 
whose    speeches    and    whose    votes    had 
made    his    Government    uncomfortable — 
and  the  noble  Lord,  doubtless  with  great 
pathos,  said  to  them,    "  Gentlemen,  you 
see  what  it  has  all  ended  in;  let  us  for- 
get   the    past — let   us  understand    each 
other  for  the  future — ^you  have  had  a  su- 
perstitious dread  of  an  oligarahical  Cabinet 
— forget  it,  and  the  oligarchical  Cabinet 
shall  become  a  broad-bottomed  Opposition. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  this  year  did  not  please 
you;  let  bygones  be  bygones — we  shall  un- 
derstand each  other  on  that  subject,  no 
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doubt,  for  the  future."  That  waa  the  ohar* 
acter  of  the  meeting;  and  it  seems  to  ha? e 
been  successful.    The  noUe  Lord  appaws 
in  his  new  capacity;  and  the  moment  lie 
does  appear,  he  announces  a  oourae  on  his 
part  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  whieh  lie 
announced  when  he  retii'ed  from  this  side 
of  the  House.    But  there  must  be  an  ex* 
cuse  for  this;  and  the  excuse  is.  somebaU- 
dozen  words  in  a  speech  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  an  expression  used  here  bj  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
in  answer  to  a  question — the  easiest  reason 
for  the  greatest  result  that  probably  e?er 
was  discovered.    But  not  only  this;  for 
the  noble  Lord  discovers  that  be  has  been 
extremely  ill-treated  by  the  late  Oppomtion, 
the  present  occupants  of  the  Ministerial 
benches.     The  noble  Lord  has  made  a  si- 
milar observation  before,  and  to-night  be 
adverted  to  it  again.     The  noble  Lord  is 
an  unfortunate  Minister — ^he  was  worried 
out  of  office.     After  such  an  illustrious 
career,   and   so  long  a  Ministerial  expe- 
rience; after  all  that  has  happened  to  him 
since  that  ever-memorable  meeting  at  Bui^ 
lington  House,  when  he  was  addressed  by 
the  hon.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  early  initiated 
into  political  life  by  the  Whig  leaders  of  the 
day;  after  such  glorious  antecedents — ^to 
be  worried  out  of  office  by  the   Proteo- 
tionists !     'Twas    too    bad.     Again,    the 
noble  Lord  said  that  he  was  vanquished 
with    poisoned   weapons — by  a    personal 
Motion  against   Lord  Clarendon,  and  by 
a  menaced   l^fotion   against  Lord   Grey. 
But  how  could  the  noble  Lord  attribute  his 
fall  to  these  attacks,  since  he  had,  as  he 
took  care  to  inform  us,  a  commanding  ma- 
jority on  the  first  Motion,  and  the  second 
Motion  was  not  brought  on  ?    Now,  when 
the  noble  Lord  deals  in  these  free  asser- 
tions, and  such  sharp  criticism  on  his  oppo- 
nents, docs  not  he  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  at  least  uttered  one  re- 
proach to  those  political  friends  and  follow- 
ers of  his  who,  on  the  critical  night  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  late  Government,  did  not 
muster  to  a  greater  number  than  130?     I 
cannot  help  thinking  that    that  meagre 
muster  accounts  better  for  the  fate  of  the 
Ministry,  than  the  attack  upon  Lord  Clar- 
endon, which  the  noble  Lord  told  us  to- 
night was  a  signal  failure;  or  the  menaced 
Motion  against  Lord  Grey,  which  was  cer- 
tainly escaped — I  will  not  say  evaded.     I 
have  already  put  before  the  House,  in  an- 
swer to  the  noble  Lord,  the  exact  issue  be- 
fore us — it  is  a  Motion  of  the  new  Opposi- 
tion to  stop  the  Supplies — a  Motion,  so  far 
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as  1  can  collect,   sanctioned  by  the  late 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  beg  to  say 
that  no  such  Motion  would  have  my  sup- 
port. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  have  to  beg  the  noble  Lord's 
pardon.  1  listened  attentively  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  expecting  that  after  he 
had  concluded  the  interesting  narrative  and 
amusing  arguments  with  which  he  had  fa- 
voared  us,  he  would  at  last  have  conde- 
scended to  announce  that  he  did  not  sanc- 
tion the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  to  negative  these  Estimates. 
[Cries  of**  There's  no  such  Motion.**] 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  There  is  no 
such  Motion  before  us. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Well,  then,  the  negative  to  tho 
vote  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
said  he  would  move.  [  Cries  of  *  *  No,  no !  **] 
Let  the  Chairman,  then,  state  what  is  the 
Motion  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Motion  before 
the  Committee  is,  the  number  of  land 
forces,  and  that  the  grant  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  their  support  should 
be  acceded  to.  [  Great  cheering  from  the 
Opposition.] 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  That  cheer  is  premature.     That 
is    the    Motion   before    the   House;    but 
the  hon.  and   gallant   Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex not  only  announced  that  he  op- 
posed the  Motion,  but  that  he  intended 
to  divide  upon  it.     Of  course,  I  can  have 
no  wish  to  misrepresent  the  noble  Lord; 
and  it  has  given  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure   to  observe   the  noble   Lord   recede 
from  his  perilous  position.  1  am  glad  that, 
on  second  thoughts,  the  noble  Lord  will 
not  go  on.     1  will  now  make  one  observa- 
tion on  the  second  part  of  the  question,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord*s  division  of  it. 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  noble 
Lord  wishes  the  Government  to  do  in  this 
matter.     The    noble   Lord    said   to-night 
that,  to  a  certain  degree,  there  had  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  an  absence 
of  reserve;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  had  not  been  that  explicit  declaration 
of  principles  which  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  him.     The  noble  Lord  is  not  the 
most  disinterested  judge  in  the  world;  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  admits  that  there  has 
been  an  absence  of  reserve,  although  there 
lias  not  been  such  an  explicit  declaration  as 
he  requires,  an  impartial  judge  might  de- 


clarations have  been  as  explicit  as  was  ne- 
cessary. The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
has  also  given  us  a  grave  admonition  to- 
night; but  I  understood  him  clearly  as  sane* 
tioning  the  movement  of  the  new  Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  I  beg  to  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  idea  of  re- 
fusing the  number  of  men  necessary  for  tho 
Army,  or  giving  a  negative  to  the  proposal 
before  the  House,  never  entered  my  head. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  This  is  another  proof  of  "the 
advantages   of   free   discussion.**      I   am 
glad  to  find  there  is  another  seceder;   1 
am    curious    to    ascertain    what    is    the 
force  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Middlesex  will  carry  with  him  into  the 
lobby,  and  whether  it  will  comprise  any 
part  of  the  public  friends  who  met  at  the 
private  residence  of  the  noble  Lord.     I  can 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that,  when  we  go  to 
the  country,  the  issue  will  be  as  distinct 
as,  under  such  circumstances,  it  ever  has 
been.     It  is  clearly  an  issue  whether  the 
people  have  confidence  in  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, or  whether  they  have  not? 
It  is  clearly  an  issue  whether  the  agricul- 
tural interest  (on  whose  fortunes  the  nobJe 
Lord  has  so  considerably  dwelt  to-night) 
have  confidence  in  the  present  Administra- 
tion, or  whether  they  have  not?      It  is 
clearly  an  issue  whether  they  believe,  or 
do  not  believe,  that  if  we  remain  in  power 
we   shall  do  our  utmost  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  which  they  so  justly  com- 
plain?    I  believe  that  issue  is  distinctly 
understood  by  them.     And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
those  of  his  new  ally,  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  they  are  per-* 
fectly  satisfied  that  that  issue  should  be 
arrived  at  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with 
the  service  of  the  country.     I  was  remind- 
ing the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  when  he  made  that  pleasing  in- 
timation of  his  exact  situation,  which  was 
received  by  this  side  of  the  House  with 
such  satisfaction,  that  he  had  given  us  a 
lecture,  founded  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1841.      But  I  must  warn 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  against 
putting  more  value  upon  that  instance  than 
it  deserves.     The  hon.  Member  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  followers  of  that  eminent 
personage,  and  he  will  remember  that,  in 
1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel  professed  a  different 
opinion,  and  pursued  a  very  different  course. 
I  do  not  think  an  interval  of  five  years 


dde  thaty  on  the  whole,  the  Ministerial  do- 1  could  make  so  much  difference,  that  Sir 
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Robert  Peel's  opinion  in  1835  should  not 
bo  of  as  much  value  as  his  opinion   in 
1841 ;    but,  at  the  samo  time,  I  must  re- 
mind the  House,  that  none  of  these  prece- 
dents involved  circumstances  at  all   like 
those  with  which  we  have  to  deal.     There 
is  not  now  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
carried  against  the  existing  Government 
by  the  existing  House  of  Commons;  and  I 
think  it  would  bo  more  decent  to  propose  a 
vote  of  that  kind,  preliminary  to  making  a 
Motion  to  stop  the  Supplies.     The  noble 
Lord  has  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  un- 
constitutional conduct  of  the  Government 
in  presuming  to   endeavour   to   carry  on 
affairs  with  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  it.     I  think  it  rather  a 
large  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord,  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
will  be  unable  to  carry  their  measures  in 
this  House.     But  whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  this  House — even  if  on  acceeding 
to  power  the  Ministry  had  an  undoubted 
majority — Lord   Derby  would   not  have 
thought  of  bringing  forward,  in  a  terminat- 
ing Parliament,  after  the  repeated  pledges 
given  to  the  country  on  that  subject,  mea- 
sures for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests.   There 
is  a  distinct  pledge  to  that  effect,  under- 
stood by  the  country,  and  accepted  by  the 
country,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
dress  those   grievances    until   the   public 
voice  has  been  taken.     If,  then,  we  had 
been  secure  of  a  majority  on  acceding  to 
power,  that  fact  would  not  have  prevented 
our   advising   Her   Majesty   to   take   the 
sense  of  the  people  as  soon  as  those  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  which,  I  hope,  to-night 
I  have  correctly  and  accurately  expressed. 
But,  as  regards  the  result  of  an  appeal, 
even  to  this  waning  Parliament,  to  which 
we  do  not  intend  to  appeal,  after  all  that 
has  occurred,  and  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  our  not  obtaining  a  majority,  I 
want  to  know  why  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  noble  Lord  can  command  a  greater 
number  of  followers  than  ourselves  ?  When 
the  noble  Lord  accepted  office  in  1846,  he 
certainly  did  not  accept  it  with  a  party  so 
powerful  in  that  Parliament  as  honours  the 
present  Administration  with  its  confidence 
in  this.      The  noble  Lord  came  into  office 
as  legitimately  then  as  we  have  done  now; 
but  he  not  only  had  fewer  followers  than 
we,  but  he  proposed  measures  which  placed 
his   newly-fledged   Ministry  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed.      He   proposed  mea- 
sures which  Sir  Robert  Peel  could   not 
sanction  or  approve — which  were  opposed 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


not  only  to  his  declared  opinion8,  but  to 
his  sincere  convictions,  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  duties.     The  noble  Lord  must  recol- 
lect well  that  night  when,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  friends  had  acted  upon  thdr 
own  convictions,  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
been  defeated  by  a  large  majoritj.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  not  approve  of  their  policy, 
but  at  that  moment,  if  the  Government  had 
been  turned  out  of  office,  there  were  only 
two  persons  who  could  replace  them.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  not  prepared  to  take  office 
himself,   and  he  did  not  wish  my    late 
lamented  friend  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  George  Bentinck)  to  have  the 
opportunity.     The  noble  Lord  did  not  dis- 
solve Parliament  on  that  occasion't  althouffb 
it  was  a  Parliament  quite  as  old  as  the 
present;    and  he  was  pursuing  a  poliey 
upon  which  the  country  manifestly  wished 
to  express  its  opinion.      But  the  noUe 
Lord  went  on,  and  was  justified  in  his 
doing  so,  just  as  upon  that  precedent  ve 
are  justified  in  the  course  we  have  adopted. 
I  said  the  other  night  that  great  as  were 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  new  Go- 
vernment was  formed,  many  of  its  members 
being  men  of  no  official  experience,  yet  I 
had  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per of  the  House  of  Commons.     Nothing 
has  occurred  to  make  me  lose  my  confidence 
in   those  qualities ;    and  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  reasons  existing  to  make  me 
suppose  that  any  judicious  measure   we 
might  propose  would  not  be  supported  by  a 
majority  in  this  House.    With  that  convic- 
tion, I  will  not  defer  to  the  ignoble  opinion 
that  Her  Majesty's  present  Government  is 
existing  on  sufferance.     We  are  thankful 
for  support;  but  I  do  not  deprecate  hos- 
tility.    If  the  noble  Lord  be  guided  by 
the  decision  of  the  convention  to  which  I 
have  referred — if  the  noble  Lord  act  in  the 
spirit  he  has  this  evening  evinced,    and 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  a  fac- 
tious  spirit — I  believe  that  he  will  not 
be  supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House; 
and  that  if  measures  are  brought  forward 
by  the  existing  Government  which  deserve 
the  approbation  and    are  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  will,  I  believe, 
support  those  measures.     The  noble  Lord 
made  some  observations — I  ought  not  to 
say  *'  some,"  since  the  whole  of  his  speech 
was  addressed  to  a  speech  made  in  another 
assembly,   by  another   person — I  should 
rather  say  in  the  elaborate  reply  which 
he  made  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby, 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  to  an  expression 
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of   opinion   and   feeling   on  the  part  of 
Lord  Derby,  that  the  Government  which 
now  existed    would    meet  with  the  sup- 
port of    the  great  bulk  of   the   people, 
because    it    is    a   barrier   to    democratic 
innovation.      **  Democratic  innovation  !  " 
said  tho  noble  Lord,  "was  not  I  a  barrier 
to  democratic  innovation?  did  democracy 
run  riot  when  I  was  Minister  ?  when  it  at- 
tempted that  which  was  improper,  did  not 
we  check  and  successfully  resist  it?"     I 
admit  all  that;  but  allow  me  to  ask  the 
late  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  by  whose 
aid  he  was   so  successful,   and  by  what 
means  was  that  menacing  democracy  re- 
pelled ?  By  whose  aid  did  he  defeat  those 
large  schemes  of  Parliamentary  reform  of 
which  he  could  afford  to  speak,  when  sup- 
ported by  this  side  of  the  House,  with  de- 
rision and  contumely  ?     And  when  the  late 
First  Minister  discoursed  so  learnedly  and 
80  eloquently  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
country,  and  the  difficulty  of  revising  tax- 
ation, let  me  ask  him  who,  when  a  propo- 
sition to  reduce  taxation    to   the  extent 
of  10,000,000^.  was  proposed  by  an  indi- 
vidual summoned  the  other  day  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  Chesham  Place  for  counsel — 
let  me  ask  the  noble  Lord,  was  it  the  130 
Gentlemen  who  supported  the  late  Govern- 
ment on  the  Militia  Bill  who  prevented  the 
carrying  of  so  disastrous  a  proposition  ? 
The  noble  Lord  has  condescended   to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Lord 
Derby — I  use  the  mildest  term  —  which 
I  did  not  expect  from  his  lips.     It  has 
neyer  entered    into    the    mind  of    Lord 
Derby,  in  any  policy  which  ho  may  recom- 
mend to  Parliament,  that  it  will  be  a  po- 
licy requiring  physical  force  to  uphold  it. 
When  Lord  Derby  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  uphold  tho  venerable  and  aami- 
rable  institutions  of  this  country,  it  was 
not  that  he  wished  to  intimate  that  he  was 
prepared  to  invoke  force  to  maintain  his 
policy;  but  what  he  meant  was,  that,  being 
himself  animated  by  a  feeling  of  true  pat- 
riotism, and  believing  Parliament  was  pre- 
pared to  support  a  policy  founded  upon  na- 
tional honour,  that  when  that  appeal  to 
the  country  should  be  made  which  is  now 
pending,  he  would  meet  with  such  large 
support  that    he   should  be  able  to  ori- 
ginate in  Parliament  measures  which  he 
belieyed   to  be  necessary,   and   that   he 
should  be   able   to   pass    them,  and  find 
himself   a  successful   and  powerful  Min- 
ister, supported  alike  by  the  favour  of  his 
Sorereign  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
subjects. 


Mr.  bright  :  There  have  been  one  or 
two  questions  discussed  to-night  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  enter  upon.     I  will  not  enter 
upon  any  discussion  as  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
late  Government,  or  as  to  how  far  he  is  to 
be  blamed  for  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
The  noble  Lord  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
defend  the  course  he  took  in  this  House. 
Neither  will  I  discuss  whether  the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  is 
precisely  such  a  champion  of  the  aristoc- 
racy as  they  may  much  admire,  or  such  a 
one  as  the  democracy  ought  to  fear.  Neither 
will  I  discuss  the  question  of  free  trade, 
because  the  question  now  is  not  whether 
the  principle  of  free  trade  is  sound  or  not. 
The  question  now  before  us,  and  that  which 
the  country  is  anxious  to  know  something 
about  is,  whether  a  Government  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  flight  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  acknowledged  itself  to  be  in 
a  minority  in  this  House,  and  which,  as  an 
Opposition,  maintained  a  policy,  and  scram- 
bled into  office  on  a  policy,  which  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  has  repeatedly  declared 
to  be  pestiferous  and  dangerous — ought  to 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  Government 
without  being  summoned  before  that  tri- 
bunal to  which,  in  this  country,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  all  Administrations  must  submit.  It 
is  not  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
Friends  sit  on  the  benches  opposite,  and 
that  I  wish  to  see  those  on  this  side  of  the 
House  take  their  places,  that  I  press  this 
view  of  the  question.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposes  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  avowed  and  acknowledged 
minority,  and  he  claims  credit  for  his  wil- 
lingness to  carry  certain  measures  which 
have  been    proposed   by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell).     If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  do  that — if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  claim  credit  for  taking  such 
a  course,  supported  by  220  Members,  but 
still  a  minority  of  the  House,  why  may  not 
a  minority  of  thirty  or  forty  Members — 
why  may  not,  in  fact,  a  mere  Executive 
adopt  the  same  course,  and  claim  the  sup- 
port and  forbearance  of  the  House?     It 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  question  which 
can  delay  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  is 
the  question  of  what  is  called  the  internal 
defence  of  the  country.     Now,  seeing  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  declared, 
that  he  did  not  propose  this    measure, 
the  establishment  of  a  militia  force,  to 
meet  a  special  emergency  •— seeing  that 
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fluch  a  propoBition  was  mado  four  years 
ago,  and  was  then  abandoned — seeing  that 
for  thirty-seven  years  we  have  been   in 
peace  and  security,  without  such  a  mea- 
sure,  I  do  not  bch'eye  that  a  single  in- 
terest in  the  country  would  bo  less  safe 
if  that  measure,   which  wo  arc   told  to 
regard  as  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
country,  and   about  which   I   ycnturo   to 
say  a  good  deal  will  bo  heard  at  the  hust- 
ings— should  be  postponed  for  two  months 
longer.     I  do  not  blame  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site for  opposing  the  late  Government  in 
opposition,  for  I  do  not  know  what  an  Op- 
position is  for,  unless  it  is  to  oppose,  or  at 
least  to  check,-  the  Government.    I  believe 
they  wore  not  more  factious  as  an  Opposi- 
tion than  the  Members  who  now  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  House.     I  think  both  sides  of 
the  House  have  been  too  much  tainted  with 
the  Parliamentary  vice  of  faction.     But  I 
must  remind  you  that  you  occupy  a  position 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  forget 
what  took  place  when  you  sat  on  this  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  you  from 
getting  on  under  disguises,  of  going  to  the 
country  under  false  pretences,  that  I  now 
address  you.     Taking  your  past  conduct 
in  opposition,  and  tho  promises  you  have 
made,  I  cannot  but  scout  the  notion  that 
the  200  Gentlemen  whom   I  saw  in  oppo- 
sition making  such  a  display  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  principles,  arc,  now  that  they 
form  the  Government,  about  to  throw  over* 
board  all  thoso  professions.     In  1846  you 
objected  to  tho  course  pursued  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
ho  carried  tho  repeal  of  tho  Corn  Laws. 
Now,  from  1842  to  1846,  you  must  have 
perceived  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches, 
that  there  was  a  gradual  change  coming 
over  his  mind  in  reference  to  protection; 
and  if  you  denounced  him  for  changing  his 
policy  from  conviction,  and  on  an  emergency 
such  as  had  not  occurred  in  modern  times, 
what  will  the  country  think  of  you,  if,  with- 
out tho  excuse  of  any  such  emergency,  ex- 
cept the  love  of  office,  you  abandon  the 
professions  you  have  a  thousand  times  made 
m  opposition  ?     Wo  do  not  want  to  raise 
a  war  of  classes,  but  let  me  remind  you 
that  some  of  the  farmers'  friends  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  such  a  war  long  since.     A  gen- 
tleman from  Cambridgeshire  it  was,  I  think, 
who  said  at  an  agricultural  meeting  that 
tho  farmers  would  rather  march  upon  Man- 
chester than  upon  Paris.     Perhaps  the  fear 
of  sea  sickness  may  cause  such  a  preference. 
Another  gentleman  reminded  his  hearers 
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that  tho  farmers  had  a  greater  number  of 
horses  than  others,  and  that  thej  knew 
how  to  ride  them.  That  was,  in  faot,  ati* 
mutating  a  war  among  classes — an  offence 
of  which  his  (Mr.  Bright's)  party  had  oerer 
been  guilty.  The  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (the  Marqness  of 
Granby)  was  one  of  the  most  eonaistent 
and  honest  in  the  whole  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party.  Whether  in  this  House  or 
out  of  this  Houso  he  always  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  sincority  and  conviction;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  you  are  going  to  deceiTe  the 
farmers,  1  am  not  surprised  that  he  does 
not  form  one  of  the  Cabinet,  for  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  sit  at  the  Conncil  table  and 
countenance  an  ambiffuous  policy,  a  policy 
which  would  be  likely  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  public  men.  I  see  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles) 
opposite,  and  he,  I  am  sore,  would  not 
conceal  his  opinions,  or  be  a  PArtJ  to  do* 
ceiving  the  farmers  of  England.  It  is  on 
this  cry  of  protection  that  yon  built  up 
your  party.  It  is  on  this  cnr  that  the 
Morning  Posit  the  Morning  n$raldt  and 
the  Standard  have  been  writing  those 
dreary  leading  articles  which  some  of  ns 
at  least  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  read. 
But  you  have  done  something  more  than 
built  up  a  party  and  attained  office  upon 
that  cry  of  protection  to  agriculture.  To 
this  part  of  your  conduct  I  must  spedally 
call  your  attention.  You  have  charged  ns, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
C.  Villiers),  tho  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  my  riffht  hon.  Col- 
league (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  myself,  and  others 
who  have  acted  with  us,  with  being  the 
destroyers  of  the  native  industry  of  the 
country.  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Colonial  Secretary  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
has  made  many  a  loud  lament  in  this  House 
upon  the  alleged  destruction  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  is  said  to 
have  brought  upon  our  West  Indian  colo- 
And  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
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bcr  for  Scarborough  (Mr.  G.  F.  Tonng), 
who  was  to  have  been  Vicoo President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  who,  I  presume, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  declined  to  take 
office,  has  passed  some  years  in  asserting 
the  destruction  of  the  shipping  interests. 
Then,  you  have  taunted  the  late  Oovem- 
ment  with  having  been  'the  tool  of  Man- 
chester; and  your  perpetual  argument  has 
been  that  Manchester  and  the  Manchester 
policy  are  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  large 
classes  of  this  country.  Yet,  after  all  this, 
you  ask  us  to  allow  you  to  be  quiet.     Ton 
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flay  we  must  show  you  forbearance  because 
your  difficulties  are  extraordinary.     Well, 
we  know  tbey  are.     But  your  difficulties 
are  not  of  our  making  :  they  are  the  diffi- 
cultics  of  an  impossible  policy.    And  this,  I 
tell  you,  is  a  difficulty  we  will  not  allow 
you  to  escape  from ;  either  you  shall  recant 
your  protectionist  principles,  or  you  shall 
go  to  the  constituencies  and  let  them  de- 
cide the  question,  once  for  all,  and  for  all 
of  us.      The  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  no- 
ble  Lord   the  First  Minister,  in  another 
place,  have  referred  to  the  humble  labours 
which  you,  as  a  Government,  are  willing 
to  undertake.     We  have  no  objection  to 
the  humility  of  your  tasks — we  think  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  humiliation  in  your 
labours  while  in  opposition.     But  there  is 
one  humility  I  do  hope  you  will  not  stoop 
to,  and  that  is,  the  retaining  office  not  only 
when  you  can't  carry  your  principles,  but 
when  you  dare  not  even  avow  them.     I 
will  be  more  frank  than  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  never 
promises  candour  but  he  becomes  unwont- 
edly  mystic.     1  tell  you  we  want  a  dissolu- 
tion—we want  the  question  so  long  at  issue 
between  you  and  us  referred  at  once  to  the 
only  tribunal  that  can  adjudicate  upon  it; 
and  we  feel  a  confidence,  which  no  intel- 
ligent man  in  your  ranks  feels  with  re- 
gard to  your  ancient  principles,  that  that 
adjudication  will  be  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  1846.     If  you  felt  that  your  policy  had 
a  chance,  you  would  appeal  at  once  in  its 
favour.     The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxehequer  says  that  you  are  popular,  and 
he  refers  to   the  funds.     But  then,  the 
French  funds  have  been  rising  for  some 
time,  and  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that 
the  intelligent  and  liberal  classes  of  France 
feel  any  rejoicing  in  what  has  of  late  been 
done  in  Paris.    Your  press  boasts,  in  proof 
of  your  popularity,  that  your  Ministers 
have  been  re-elected  without  opposition. 
Tour  press  talks  of  the  **  remarkable  unan- 
Biity»  '      No   doubt — unanimity  between 
Lords  Exeter  and  Egmont.     Let  us  see 
what  these  Ministers  are,  as  representa- 
liveB  of  the  people,     I  am  not  going  to 
tay  that  their  position  is   any  fault  of 
theirs;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  which 
I  want  to  amend,  but  which  they  are  not 
amonding,  or  proposing  to  amend,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  objecting  to  any  amendment 
whatever.      Take  your  President  of  the 
India  Board,  who  professed  to  represent 
89OOO  persons,  that  is,  men,  women,  and 
children;  but,  of  course,  his  real  and  only 


constituent  is  the  Marquess   of  Exeter. 
Take  your  Colonial  Secretary.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  believe,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  return  himself;  and,  as  might 
be   expected,    the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
lives  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  harmony 
with  his  constituency.      Take  tho  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department — 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  whom  no  person 
in  the  House  regrets  to  see  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  which  he  now  occupies.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  represents  nominally 
a  constituency  of  7,021  persons;  but  when 
we  come  to  analyse,  we  find  that  the  whole 
population    represented    by    those    three 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  i«  23,050  men, 
women,   and   children ;    while   the   whole 
number  of  electors  electing  them,  includ- 
ing the  double  qualifications,  and  all  others 
requiring  to  be  struck  off,  is  1,212  persons. 
1  think,  now,  that  that  is  a  matter  you  ought 
to  bear  in  mind,  and,  if  you  don*t,  I  can  tell 
you  the  country  will.     1  may  refer  to  other 
instances.     Then  there  are  the  boroughs 
of  Buckingham,    Chichester,  Petersfield, 
Lisburn,   Enniskillen,  and   Portarlington; 
and  1  may  point  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  particularly  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
the  Attorney  General,  who  sits  for  a  popu- 
lation of  9,954,  with  an  electoral  list  only 
of  241  names;  and  1  defy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   to  deny  that  at  the 
election  in  1847,  the  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, on   both   sides,  in  that  borough  of 
Abingdon,  were  such  that  both  petitions 
were  withdrawn,  out  of  an  apprehension 
that  the  borough  would  have  been  disfran- 
chised had  they  been  persevered  in.      1 
may  turn  now  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  spoken  to-night  (Mr.  White- 
side), the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland;  and 
I  find  that,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  in  fa- 
vour of  protection  in  Enniskillen,  and  not- 
withstanding the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen himself,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  not  able  to  poll  more  than  tho 
magnificent  number  of  eighty-one  votes. 
I  will  not  refer  to  Portarlington,   for  I 
believe  the  hon.  Member  (Colonel  Dunne) 
is  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  delicate  po- 
sition.    Does  all  this  prove  that  you  are 
popular  ?     At  any  rate  it  proves  that  the 
representation  of  this  country  is  in  a  bad 
and  vicious  state;  and  I  warn  you  that 
if  you  proceed  in  governing  the  country 
through  these  nomination  counties,  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby  once  described  so  well, 
or  through  these  little  pocket  boroughs 
which  have  sent  you  here,  you  will  be  the 
men  who  will  weaken  the  attachmout  of  the 
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people  of  this  country  to  the  institutioDS 
under  which  thev  live,  and  that  you  will 
be  the  men  who  will  be  breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  that  democracy  which  you  say 
you  so  greatly  dread.  But  1  am  asking 
you  to  go  to  the  country,  and  yet  1  am 
afraid  1  am  using  arguments  not  likely  to 
induce  you  to  take  that  advice.  Let  us 
see  what  course  you  are  pursuing.  There 
are  two  boroughs  in  Lancashire,  the  bo- 
roughs of  Blackburn  and  Bolton,  which,  to 
their  everlasting  disgrace,  have  returned, 
during  this  Parliament,  Members  who  call 
themselves  manufacturing  Members,  who 
voted  in  favour  of  protection,  if  not  on  all 
occasions,  generally  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Ministerial  benches.  1  now  hear, 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  these  Members  intend  to 
pledge  themselves  at  the  coming  election 
never  to  consent  to  any  reimposition  of  a 
duty  on  com.  I  cross  the  hills  between 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  I  come  to 
the  borough  of  Halifax.  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  positively,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  supports  you,  the 
Protectionist  Government,  as  Member  for 
Halifax,  is  coming  out,  now,  for  free 
trade;  and  1  feel  sure  that  if  he  does 
not  really  do  what  it  is  rumoured  he  will 
do,  he  will  never  return  to  the  House  as 
the  representative  of  Halifax.  I  go  on  to 
Wakefield,  and  I  find  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  supported  you  by  his 
speeches  for  the  last  few  Sessions  is  now 
addressing  the  electors  of  Wakefield  as  a 
free-trader.  I  am  further  informed  that 
the  city  of  York,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  old 
walls,  is  penetrated  with  modern  and  ra- 
tional sentiments;  and  that  the  Gentleman 
at  present  representing  it,  as  a  Protec- 
tionist, has  no  chance  of  coming  back  on 
those  principles  again.  I  come  down  to 
Kidderminster,  and  1  am  informed  that 
tlic  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  sat  among 
you  as  a  Protectionist  is  offering  himself 
a;^ain  to  the  constituency  of  Kidderminster 
on  free  trade-principles.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
iM'ji:  No;  ho  has  done  no  such  thing.] 
AV^cll,  I  heard  so  on  good  authority ;  but 
if  the  lion.  Gentleman  contradicts  me,  of 
course  I  retract  what  1  have  said.  Look 
at  Bristol.  Your  candidate  at  Bristol  has 
ran  away.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  city  of  Bath.  There 
is  a  statement  in  the  papers  that  an  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  I  believe  a  Queen's 
Counsel,  has  been  recommended  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Bath  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General — a  very  proper  thing  to 
Mr,  Bright 


do;  but  it  does  happen  that  the  Gentlenwii 
in  question,  recommended  bj  the  Derby 
Government,  and  wishing  to  come  to  this 
House  to  support  that  Government  in  the 
next  Parliament,  confesses,  in  his  eone- 
spondence  with  the  Conservative  committee 
of  Bath,  that  though  he  has  a  great  sym- 
pathy (as  no  doubt  we  all  have)  with-  '^  suf- 
fering interests,"  he  thinks  that  the  neees- 
sary  ''  relief  "  must  be  given  in  some  other 
manner  than  by  a  direct  tax  upon  food. 
Now,  what  I  bring  all  these  facts  forward 
for  is  to  show  that  you  are  conscioos  that 
on  an  appeal  you  would  not  have  with  yon 
the  support  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  dare  not,  on  the 
question  of  protection,  go  to  the  great 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire,  to  an  unhappy  incident 
which  occurred  in  Dorchester  within  the 
last  two  years.  There  was  a  meeting  held 
there  on  the  question  of  protection ;  and 
even  in  the  quiet  agricultural  town  of  Dor- 
chester, where  one  would  have  thought  the 
British  lion  was  especially  revered — the 
result  of  that  meeting  was  a  riot  of  the 
most  serious  character ;  and  in  the  excite- 
ment your  agitation  caused,  one  unhappy 
individual  lost  his  life  by  a  violent  ana 
hasty  assault  made  on  him  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  farmers  who  attended  that 
meeting.  Go  further  north,  to  the  borough 
of  Tam  worth.  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Nowdegate), 
what  the  people  of  Tamworth  said  as  to 
this  question  of  protection?  And  if  thai 
is  not  sufficient  evidence,  I  will  appeal  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Fresh- 
field),  and  will  ask  him  if  he  remembers  the 
ludicrous  catastrophe  of  his  hemg  kept  bj 
a  mob  on  one  side  of  a  square,  while  on  the 
other  side  his  dinner  was  waiting  for  him 
— an  admirable  retribution  for  a  gentleman 
in  favour  of  a  tax  upon  food.  I  am  adducing 
this  as  evidence  to  convince  you  that  jon 
cannot  dissolve  safely  for  yourselves  on  the 
question  of  protection.  There  is  other 
evidence.  You  have  all  read  the  account 
of  a  meeting  in  Manchester  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  when  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
was  reconstituted.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  I  am 
told — for  I  confess  I  did  not  read  that  portion 
of  his  speech — referred,  in  another  place, 
to  the  subscriptions  put  down  upon  that 
occasion  as  merely  subscriptions  on  iM^per. 
In  reply  to  that,  I  can  assure  hon.  Grentle- 
man  opposite  that  it  positively  required  ar- 
guments on  the  part  of  my  hon.  Friend 
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(Mr.  Cobden)  and  myself,  to  prevent  those 
tabflcriptions,  large  as  they  were,  from  be- 
coming much  larger.  [Derisive  cheers,] 
When  1  say  much  larger,  1  do  not  mean 
more  numerous — I  mean  as  to  the  separate 
amounts ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  if  there  was  the  slightest  at- 
tempt on  your  part  to  reimpose  the  duty 
on  corn,  there's  a  great  deal  more  of  your 
policy,  besides  your  Corn  Laws,  that  would 
not  be  quite  safe.  Examine  what  wo  did 
at  Manchester.  Merely  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  circulars,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
press,  the  subscriptions  became  at  once 
27,000/. ;  and  the  amount  has  since  reach- 
ed the  sum  of  62,0002.;  and  still  those 
subscriptions  are  rapidly  increasing.  Per- 
haps, however,  hon.  Gentlemen  would  like 
to  refer  to  Ireland.  You  have  tried  how 
protection  stands  in  Kildare,  and  you  sent 
to  Kildare  a  gentleman  (Lord  Naas)  against 
whom  probably  less  could  be  said  than 
against  any  other  man  whom  you  could 
have  brought  forward.  Well,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  before  the  poll  was  opened. 
What  is  going  on  in  Cork  ?  Ton  have  got 
a  candidate  there,  and  I  will  read  two  or 
three  lines  from  a  speech  made  in  Cork  the 
other  day  by  Lord  Bernard,  who,  in  pro- 
posing Mr.  Frewen  for  that  county,  said — 

**  They  had  now  a  solemn  duty  to  perform  in 
electing  a  Member  for  this  great  county.  They 
had  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue.  In  returning  a 
Member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  should 
support  one  or  other  of  two  great  parties  in  that 
House.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine  that 
any  Member  of  that  House  could  stand  neutral  in 
the  approaching  contest.  And  what  was  the  issue 
to  be  decided  in  that  contest  ?  The  solo  question 
was,  whether  they  should  have  protection  to  agri- 
culture or  not." 

Thus  is  the  issue  put  in  Cork;  and  you 
have  tried  that  issue  in  the  counties;  and 
all  your  friends  have  run  away  from  it,  have 
skidked  from  it  in  boroughs :  was  there  ever 
conduct  less  reputable  ?  In  Cork,  the  free- 
trade  candidate  was  sure  to  be  returned  by 
a  large  majority.  Go  farther  north,  to 
Down.  A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Castlereagh) 
in  consequence  of  a  domestic  tyranny,  as 
unconstitutional  as  unnatural,  was  forced 
to  retire  from  that  county.  Thereupon 
the  fanners  of  that  county  addressed  the 
noUe  Lord;  and  in  consequence  that  noble 
Lord  will  be  put  up  again  for  Down,  and 
will  stand,  along  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Rochdale,  entirely  upon  free 
trade  and  tenant  right.  [Cries  of  "  No, 
no!*']  I  state  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
papws,  and  what  I  have  heard  from  a 
gentleman  intimately  connected  with  that 


county.     Could  the  people  of  Ireland  be 
persuaded  that  the  Com  Law  had  been  of 
advantage  to  them — a  people  who  had  had 
protection  for  thirty-five  years — which,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  tho  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, should  have  given  them  a  redundancy 
of  food,  and  permitted  them  all  to  profit 
by  the  industry  which  they  pursued — and 
who  at  the  end  of  that  period  were  landed 
in  the  most  calamitous  famine  known  to 
modern  times  ?     I   will  not  speak  of  the 
270,000  Irish  dwellings  levelled  with  the 
ground;  or  of  the  270,000  Irish  families 
driven  to  the  grave,  .or  across  the  Channel 
here,  or  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     But  I  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  an  hon.   Friend  of  mine  (the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham)  used  once  at 
one  of  our  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law   League—**  The    com    law  is  the 
harvest  of  death  as  well  as  of  the  landlord : 
and  Monopoly  says  to  Cormption,  *  Thou 
art  my  brother.'  "     It  is  not  possible  that 
you  can  be  permitted  to  trifle  with  con- 
stituencies as  you  have  done.     I  will  not 
exaggerate.     The  state  of  uncertainty  that 
has  arisen,  is  no  doubt  only  partial;  but  is 
only  partial,   because  the  belief  in  your 
power  for  mischief  is  very  partial.     But 
if  it  were  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  you 
could  carry  out  what  I  regard   as  your 
wishes,  and  what  you  have  avowed  in  op- 
position as  your  principles,  then,  indeed,  I 
tell  you,  you  would  see  a  tumult  in  this 
country  to  which  the  tumult  you  remember 
in  1832  would  be,  in  comparison,  but  as  a 
whisper  to  a  whirlwind.     I  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  whether 
the  present  was  a  state  of  things  which 
they  would  call  creditable  if  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.    Russell)  was  on  those  benches 
with  his  friends,  as  he  was  a  few  weeks 
ago  ?  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  able  as  it  was,  was 
nothing  like  so  clever  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  he  been  in  opposition,  and  speak- 
ing to  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends? 
Who  would   suppose  that  a  Govemment 
would  send  one  candidate  to  a  county  to 
preach  protection,  and  another   to  a  bo- 
rough to  say,  "It  is  all  very  well  as  a 
party  cry,  but  I  am  a  Conservative  Free- 
trader.    My  hon.   Friend    (Mr.    Cobden) 
spoke  of  the  effects  of  this  uncertainty, 
such  as  it  is,  on  foreign  countries.     I  will 
speak  only  of  the  United  States.     There 
is   a  protectionist   party   in    the   United 
States;  and  it  is  a  strong  party.    Another 
election  is  approaching  there,  and  there 
will  be  a  stmggle  for  the  Presidency.  Now 
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don't  you  let  them  in  the  United  States 
suppose,  if  it  isn't  true,  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  is  going  to  be  reversed.  For 
if  the  Protectionists  thought  that  was  to  bo 
the  case,  more  money  would  be  subscribed, 
and  still  greater  efforts  would  be  made  by 
them,  because  they  would  havo  the  stimu- 
lus of  bclieying  that  England  had  tried  frco 
trade  and  had  given  it  up,  because  it  would 
not  work.  If  you  arc  not,  then,  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  Corn  Laws,  say  so.  I  tell  you 
distinctly,  that  if  any  of  the  Members  of 
your  Government  were  to  get  up  and  dis- 
avow protection,  assigning  the  reason  of  its 
injustice,  or  at  least  of  the  impossibility  of 
it,  you  would  be  giving  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  large  numbers  of  Conservatives 
throughout  the  country.  I  say  further, 
that  if  you  will  do  that,  you  will  not  find 
mo  voting  in  any  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
against  your  Government.  I  will  take  you 
and  try  you,  by  your  measures,  precisely 
with  the  independence  and  the  honesty  of 
desiro  to  do  my  duty  to  my  constituents, 
which  I  have  always  exhibited,  I  hope,  in 
reference  to  the  late  Government  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell).  But  if  you 
are  for  protection,  and  will  not  say  so,  then 
I  tell  you,  we  will  make  war  upon  you. 
You  said  once  you  would  break  up  an  "  or- 
ganised hypocrisy."  I  say  to  you,  we  will 
try  if  we  cannot  break  up  a  confederated 
imposture.  And  bad  as  the  representa- 
tion of  this  country  is-— and  no  one  is  more 
conscious  of  the  faults  of  our  representa- 
tive system  than  I  am — yet  I  am  perfectly 
persuaded,  that  if  you  will  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  CQ  to  the  constituencies  for  any 
duty  you  like  to  name,  large  or  small,  upon 
corn,  you  will  find  that  your  ephemeral 
Government  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds; 
and  that  the  united  voices  of  the  intelligent 
and  free  people  of  this  country  will  con- 
demn the  policy  jou  avowed  in  opposition, 
and  upon  the  promise  of  which  to  your  de- 
luded dupes  you  have  scrambled  to  your 
goats  of  power. 

The  Mauuuesh  of  GRANBY  said,  that 
ho  had  been  so  pointedly  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  that  ho  hoped  the  Committee 
would  allow  him  to  offer  a  brief  reply  to 
tliat  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Member 
had  Hiiid  that  he  looked  upon  him  (the 
MarquoHS  of  Gran  by)  as  a  consistent  man. 
Now  ho  hopud  ho  had  a  right  to  bo  so 
uunsidi^rcd,  and  ho  was  certainly  prepared 
to  Htuto  (hat  ho  Htill  retained  tho  opinions 
he  had  forntDrly  uttorod  on  tho  great  ques- 
llou  ihuii  unifor  oonsidoration.  It  was 
Jl/i*.  JiHyht 


generally  admitted  that  tho  free-trtde 
policy  had  inflicted  great  injury  on  large 
classes  in  this  country,  and  that  in  order 
to  repair  that  injury  some  means  sfaonld 
be  adopted  to  modify  that  policy.  He  Btill 
thought,  as  he  had  always  thought,  that 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object 
would  be  the  imposition  of  moderate  im* 
port  duties  on  foreign  produce,  by  which 
the  foreigner  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
portion  of  our  taxes,  and  we  should  create 
a  revenue  by  which  we  should  bo  enabled 
to  repeal  other  duties  which  press  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country.  That  was 
his  opinion,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
telling  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
that  he  confidently  believed  that  the  Barl 
of  Derby  and  tho  Government  of  which  he 
was  tho  head  would  endeavour  to  carry 
out  that  policy  if  the  country  would  sup- 
port them.  lie  would  say  further  that  it 
would  be  absurd  and  ridiculoua-— that  it 
would  be  highly  mischievous — to  attempt 
to  reverse  a  policy  which  had  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  upwards  of 
five  years,  if  the  people  of  this  country 
j  were  convinced  that  that  policy  was  jost 
and  advantageous.  He  thought  that  he 
should  havo  no  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
Government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when 
he  found  that  noble  Lord  speaking  in  these 
terms  :— 

"  I  express  my  opinion  that  if  relief  is  to  be 
given  to  the  farmer,  without  any  serious  dUBoalty 
or  increase  of  expenditure  being  thrown  upon 
the  other  classes  of  the  community,  a  moderate 
duty  upon  com,  producing  a  large  revenue,  and 
thereby  enabling  other  taxes  to  be  diminished, 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  country,  and 
a  most  just  mode  of  aflfording  relief." 

In  these  sentiments  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby)  entirely  concurred,  and  he  gave 
his  humble  but  very  sincere  support  to  the 
Government.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  taken  great  pains  that  evenmg  to 
show  that  they  were  not  factious  in  the 
opposition  they  were  then  offering  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  if  their  con- 
duct was  not  factious,  he  was  at  a  lota  to 
imagine  what  conduct  could  be  so  con- 
sidered. Tho  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  had  declared,  when  he  had  retired 
from  office,  that  he  thought  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  would  be  attended  with 
groat  disadvantages  and  inconvonienoes; 
but  would  it  not  be  equially  diaadvan- 
tageous,  and  equally  inconvenient  at  pre- 
sent, so  immediately  after  the  acceaaion  of 
the  present  Government  to  power  t  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  noble 
Lord    tho  Member  for  London  and  his 
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party  were-  anxious  to  force  an  early  dis- 
Bolation,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  coun* 
try,  which  they  attributed  to  free  trade, 
might  soon  decline— 'that  the  emigration 
which  had  set  in  to  the  western  shores 
might  be  directed  to  our  own  workhouses 
•^that  those  drainage  works  which  had 
been  mentioned  the  other  evening  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  might  cease,  and  that  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  labourers  might  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  He  should 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  he 
had  heard  the  other  evening,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  fair  and  straightforward 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  who  had  said  he  was  anxious 
to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  question  of  free  trade 
or  protection  should  be  fairly  put  to  the 
eountry  at  a  new  election,  when  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  aye 
or  no  to  the  question.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  hoard  with  much  regret  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  because  he  know  the 
influence  which  anything  that  might  fall 
from  that  right.  Bamnet  must  exercise, 
not  only  on  that  House,  but  on  the  coun- 
trr. '  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  addrcss- 
ea  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Government 
and  their  party,  if  they  were  to  dare  to 
assert  their  principles  at  the  next  election. 
Bat  for  his  (the  Marquess  of  Granby's) 
part,  the  effect  of  that  warning  on  his 
mind  was  much  diminished  when  he  re- 
membered the  language  which  had  been 
held  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  other 
occasions.  His  object  in  referring  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  to  show,  that  clo- 
qwnt  and  conscientious  as  ho  was,  his 
Opinions  were  not  unchangeable,  and  his 
Judgment  not  unerring.  He  referred  more 
eapecially  to  one  contained  in  a  small  work 
pODlished  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  some 
years  ago)  in  which  ho  recommended  a 
ized  duty  of  1 58.  per  quarter,  the  estab- 
lithment  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  various 
Other  matters  calculated  to  relieve  the 
agrioolturists.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby ) 
trasted  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  still  continue  to  pursue  the  even 
tettof  of  their  way,  and  would  not  suffer 
themselTeB  to  be  diverted  by  any  threats 
or  intimidation  for  doing  what  they  be- 
Uered  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  It  wos 
not  my  intention  to  have  taken  any  part 


in  a  debate  which  has  been  sufficient- 
ly discursive ;  but  the  Committee  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  have 
been  dragged  into  it  by  the  personal  al* 
Ittsions  which  have  been  made  to  me. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  the  Com* 
mittee  with  any  observations  with  re- 
gard to  the  candidate  for  Bath,  for  whose 
opinions  I  am  not  responsible,  though  as  a 
personal  friend  of  my  own  I  sincerely  hope 
he  may  be  successful  at  the  general  elec- 
tion; but  what  I  do  feel  most  deeply  is  the 
attack  which  has  been  made  upon  my  per- 
sonal character  and  honour,  and  which  I 
am  desirous  of  repelling  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  has  challenged  me  to  deny 
that  at  the  election  of  1847,  or  after  the 
election  of  1847,  I  entered  into  a  corrupt 
agreement — [*•  No,  no !  **] — an  agreement 
not  corrupt,  then,  I  suppose — to  suppress 
charges  of  bribery,  iu  order  to  prevent  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  Abing- 
don. That  is  the  distinct  charge  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  Now,  the  Committee 
may  perhaps  be  aware  that  at  the  election 
in  1847  I  was  returned  by  a  very  slender 
majority.  [**  One.**]  No;  two — the  re- 
sult of  an  extraordinary  and  rather  amus- 
ing accident.  Two  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  that  1*0 turn,  both  of  them 
containing  charges  of  bribery;  one  of  them 
asking  for  the  seat,  the  other  merely  pray- 
ing that  the  election  might  bo  declared  to  be 
void.  Hon.  Members  are  aware  that  when 
a  petition  claims  a  seat,  and  contains 
charges  of  bribery,  it  is  open  to  the  party 
who  is  petitioned  against  to  recriminate 
upon  his  adversary.  Before  the  period 
when  the  Committee  was  to  assemble  to 
try  that  election,  an  application — a  proposal 
— was  made  to  me  that  the  charges  of 
bribery  should  be  abandoned  on  both  sides. 
My  answer  was  this  :  "  I  know  that  person- 
ally I  cannot  be  affected.  If  any  agent  of 
mine,  or  any  person  for  whom  I  am  respon- 
sible, has  been  guilty  of  bribery,  I  hope  ho 
will  be  exposed  before  the  Committee;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  1  will  be  no 
party  to  any  compromise  whatever."  Im- 
mediately after  that  suggestion  was  made 
to  me,  and  my  answer  was  given,  the  pe- 
tition praying  for  the  seat  was  abandoned. 
There  then  stood  the  petition  which  prayed 
merely  that  my  election  might  be  declared 
void;  and  one  of  the  charges  in  that  pe- 
tition, as  I  have  already  stated,  was  a 
charge  of  bribery.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  assemble  on  a  Monday,  and 
on  the  previous  Friday  evening  an  appli- 
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cation  was  ipade  to  me,  though  from  what 
quarter  it  proceeded  I  don't  know,  and  am 
utterly  indifferent,  proposing  to  abandon 
that  petition,  providing  I  would  pay  the 
costs  of  the  petitioner.  My  answer  to 
that  application  was  this :  "  There  is  a 
charge  of  bribery  against  me  and  my 
agents  in  that  petition.  I  won't  pay  a 
farthing  to  suppress  the  charge  of  bribery, 
and  you  may  go  back  with  that  answer." 
The  answer  was  taken  back  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  suggestion  proceeded;  and  in 
about  an  hour  I  was  informed  that  the 
second  petition  was  dropped.  I  feel  that 
my  honour  and  character  have  been  as- 
sailed, because  it  is  impossible  for  anybody 
to  say  that  an  agreem(^nt  to  suppress  a 
charge  of  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  disfranchisement  of  a  borough, 
would  not  be  a  corrupt  and  scandalous 
agreement.  I  am  anxious — more  anxious 
than  I  can  express — to  stand  well  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House;  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  not,  I  ought  not  for  one  moment, 
maintain  any  character  here,  if  I  had  been 
a  party  to  any  such  agreement  as  I  was 
supposed  to  have  made,  upon  what  au- 
thority I  don't  know,  by  the  hon.  Member 
fur  Manchester.  I  have  given  the  fullest 
ivx])Innation.  It  is  the  truest  and  sincerest; 
and  1  should  like  to  know  how  the  hon. 
Monihor  for  Manchester  could  feel  justified 
in  making  this  charge,  without  having  the 
Hniullust  niatorials  for  it. 

Mii.  lUlUillT:  The  Committee  will 
Imnip  in  mind,  that  when  I  spoke  of 
tlio  borough  whioh  the  hon.  and  learned 
(iontloniun  (Sir  F.  Thosigor)  represents,  I 
ilid  not  nuiko  any  allusion  to  any  part  he 
liMil  porNiinnlly  taken.  None  knew  better 
tliun  many  hun.  (Jmtlomon  opposite  that 
llmnit  thingH  uro  often  nmnaged  when  the 
tuindiduto  hiiH  nothing  to  do  with  them 
oiiunlv.  and  oftun  whon  liuis  totally  ignorant 
111'  what  Im  boing  d(»no.  What  I  stated 
HUN,  tliat  a  potition  had  boon  presented 
iij^iiiuht  tho  return  ttf  the  hon.  and  learned 
(lnuttonuui ;  that  tho  hon.  Gentleman's 
I^MiMiiU  |iro|KiMiid,  aH  ho  has  said,  to  enter 
iulo  tho  (i»Hu  uf  hirt  opnunonts;  and  that 

Iiartiim  to  tho  potltioa  m  tho  borough — 
A(iU(J  and  (Hii»(i#«U(u/  crWi  of  '*  Oh !  *'  />rc- 
^aimi  iho  hon.  Miunbtfv  from  concluiiing 
ihti  MOtkU'Hco,  I  I  ntwor  had  tho  slightest 
idutt  that  thu  hon.  and  loaniod  (lontlomau 
Would  havu  boon  a  |>arty  to  any  such  ar- 
raugunumt.  I  may  appeal  at  least  to  tho 
oviduueo  of  yovkv  own  earn.  Parties  in 
(hu  borough,  aa  I  wiva  int'orniiHl  at  the 
limOa  and  aa  I  havu  been  informed  recently, 

jTIu  Attorney  iUneral 


upon  what  I  believe  to  be  very  good  autho- 
rity, were  apprehensive  that  the  result  of 
an  investigation  into  tho  conduct  of  both 
parties  in  the  borough,  might  end  in  its 
disfranchisement.  I  was  further  told  dis- 
tinctly that  the  known  price  in  the  market 
of  the  borough  of  Abingdon  was  3,000{. 
I  acquit  the  hon.  and  learned  GenUeman 
of  what  I  never  charged  him  with.  When 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  is  passed,  if  the  House  allows 
it  to  pass,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
the  borough  of  Abingdon  comes  under  its 
provisions,  or  if  that  borough  is  subjected 
to  the  same  ordeal  which  the  borough  of 
St.  Albans  has  lately  gone  through. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  certain  increase  which 
must  in  the  end  arise  out  of  th4ae  pro- 
ceedings, to  what  he  would  denominate 
the  just  popular  influence.  The  party 
meant  by  that  term,  and  their  friends, 
could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  species  of 
decision  to  which  they  were  to  be  referred. 
They  did  not  think  of  refusing  the  refer- 
ence; because  they  knew  that  though 
"bad  is  the  best,"  it  was  the  only  thing 
they  were  likely  to  have  at  present.  But 
they  were  wide  awake  to  tne  fact,  that 
they  were  referred  to  a  decision  in  which 
the  chances  were  to  be  ten  to  one  aguDSt 
them; — a  decision  where  every  100  of 
the  opposite  side  were  to  have  a  vote,  aad 
every  1,000  of  their  own.  If  they  took 
for  a  specimen  the  case  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
Government,  they  would  find  the  ten 
county  Members  sent  by  a  population 
altogether  less  than  that  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  Those  ten  counties  sent 
twenty-three  Members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  county  of  Lancaster 
sent  four.  That  was  six  to  one  against 
Lancashire.  Then  the  eleven  borough 
Members  were  sent  by  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  in  Manchester.  Those  eleven  bo- 
roughs sent  seventeen  Members,  while 
Manchester  only  sent  two;  which  a  little 
arithmetic  would  show  was  in  round  num- 
bers thirteen  to  one  against  Manchester. 
Putting  these  numbers  together,  the  ag- 
gregate would  be  found  close  upon  ten  to 
one,  as  he  had  said;  besides  whieh^  the 
data  were  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt  which  way 
the  alterations  would  lie.  One  thing  more, 
ho  would  take  this  opportunity  to  impress, 
llo  had  heard  something  like  a  statement 
that  this  decision,  such  as  it  was,  was  to 
be  **  final.*'    He  believed  hon.  Gentlemen 
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opposite  rightly  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  if  the  decision  should  be  against 
them,  it  would  be  final;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  other  side  were  to  enter- 
tain the  same  conviction;  and  he,  for  him- 
self and  all  who  thought  with  him,  pro- 
tested against  being  bound  by  any  agree- 
ment to  make  anything  like  a  final  affair 
of  the  struggle  now  coming  on.  He 
requested  to  be  understood  as  distinctly 
avowing,  that  if  they  should  be  defeated, 
they  would  from  that  moment  begin  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  recover  their  po- 
sition. He  only  hoped  there  would  be  '*  no 
mistake,"  and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
there  should  be  none;  and  that  they  would 
at  no  time  hereafter  be  taunted  with  having 
broken  an  engagement,  against  which  they 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  protest. 

Mr.  BERNAL  :  Does  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  divide  ? 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
the  few  remarks  by  which  he  had  brought 
on  this  discussion  had  been  intended  to 
extort  some  avowal  of  their  policy  from 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  had  failed 
in  this  object.  He  should  not  divide  the 
Committee  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
bad  been  met  on  the  part  of  one  Member 
of  the  Government,  the  hon.  and  leai*ned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  with  an  im- 
putation on  his  skill  as  a  debater,  which, 
of  course,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
waa  quite  at  liberty  to  suggest;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  also  thought 
proper  to  impugn  his  convictions  on  a  more 
aacred  subject.  As  to  his  skill  as  a  debater, 
he  would  only  say  that,  at  all  events,  he 
never  indulged  in  pompous  periods  of  vapid 
declamations.  As  to  the  other  matter,  he 
never  made  professions  of  pharisaical  sanc- 
tity—ebullitions of  Orange  piety  engrafted 
on  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  he  must 
tmke  that  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  misrepresentation  of  what  he  had  said 
at  Braintree,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  They  had  put  into  his 
mouth  language  which  he  had  never  made 
me  of.  Ho  now  begged  to  move,  "  That 
a  ram  of  3,602,0671  be  granted  for  Her 
MMoaty's  Land  Forces.'' 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  they  would  not  pro- 
eeed  further  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  the  Committee  would  con- 
tent to  grant  this  Vote  only,  and  he  should 


not  propose  taking  another  that  evening. 
Sufficient  opportunity  to  renew  any  discus- 
sion connected  with  the  Vote  would  after- 
wards occur. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reproach  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  he  thought  at  that  late  hour  it  was  not 
advisable  to  proceed  any  further. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  would  also 
suggest  the  propriety  of  reporting  pro- 
gress. It  was  unusual,  without  any  ex- 
planation, and  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
the  evening,  to  propose  such  a  Vote.  He 
hoped,  as  the  Committee  had  voted  tho 
number  of  men,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  did  not  understand 
if  tho  Government  had  agreed  to  report 
progress.  The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  was  perfectly 
fair.  He  thought  the  votes  given  the  other 
night  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  showed  an 
indication  that  there  was  no  disposition 
but  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Government; 
but  he  must  say,  with  reference  to  their 
duties  to  the  public,  it  was  not  desirable, 
as  a  general  rule,  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
night  to  ask  for  these  Votes. 

Vote  withdrawn.     House  resulted. 

OUTRAGES  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  NAPIER  moved  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Outrages  (Ireland)  should 
consist  of  fifteen  Members. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  though  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  inquiry  was  to  bo  confined 
to  only  three  counties  in  Ireland,  yet  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  ho  made  to 
the  House,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
he  contemplated  some  changes  in  the  law 
which  extended  not  only  to  those  three 
counties,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Under  those  circumstances  ho 
had  read  the  list  of  the  Committee  with 
great  surprise,  because,  though  the  south 
of  Ireland  was  deeply  affected  by  the  in- 
quiry, it  had  not  a  single  representative  in 
tho  Committee.  Taking  into  account  the 
very  grave  changes  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proposed  to  introduce 
— grave  in  any  country,  but  particularly 
so  in  a  country  so  divided  as  Ireland  was 
into  different  classes,  unfortunately  too 
often  hostile  to  each  other,  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  to  postpone  tho  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  until  the 
House  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  names  of  those  who  composed  it. 
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Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  had  selected 
those  Gentlemen  whom  ho  thought  most 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  Committee,  and  only 
six  of  them  were  at  all  connected  with  the 
Government.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  a  selection,  but  he  believed  he  had 
made  the  best  choice  open  to  him. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  hoped  the  request  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick (Mr.  Monscll)  would  be  acceded  to. 
The  Committee  was  objectionable,  because 
seven  out  of  fifteen  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  were  Englishmen.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  II.  Drummoud)  was  upon  the 
Committee,  and  why  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  should  be 
omitted?  The  provinces  of  Munster  and 
Connaught  were  not  at  all  represented  on 
the  Committee,  nor  were  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  at  all  represented  there.  He  ob- 
jected to  proceeding  with  the  nomination 
of  the  Committee  to-night.  It  was,  if 
not  a  packed  jury,  at  least  a  selected  one. 
The  jury  ought  to  be  recast. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  be  put  upon  the 
Committee,  but  thought  it  ought  to  be  so 
constituted  as  would  entitle  its  report  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  CiIISHOLM  ANSTEY  trusted 
that  the  Committee  in  its  present  shape 
might  bo  agreed  to,  and  that  other  names 
might  be  added  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick. 
For  his  own  part,  he  regarded  the  pre- 
sence of  the  names  of  English  Members 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  fairness  with  which 
the  inquiry  would  be  conducted. 

Mr.  SCULLY  recommended  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Committee  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  question  with  which  this  Com- 
mittee had  to  deal  was  essentially  an  Irish 
one,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  sifted. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  willing  to 
substitute  other  names  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  objectors  to  the  present 
list.  If  it  was  thought  that  the  interests 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  were  at  all  neg- 
lected, he  was  perfectly  willing  to  add 
such  names  as  would  inspire  a  greater 
amount  of  confidence. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  was  anxious 
to  see  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  on  the  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Baincs)  also,  had  given  valuable  evidence 
on  the  subject  to  be  investigated  ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  paid  much  attention  to  the  condition  of 


that  portion  of  the  people  of  IreUnd  m 
whom  it  was  said  the  crime  and  outrage 
complained  of  had  originated. 

Committee  agreed  to. 

The  House  luiyoumed  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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MixuTXB.]    Public  Bills. — 1*  Personal  Estates 
of  Intestates ;    Proclamation  for  Asaonbllng 
Parliament. 
2*  Patent  Law  Amendment. 

PROCLAMATION  FOR  ASSEMBLING  PAR- 
LIAMENT. BILL— BRIBERY  AT  ELEO- 
TIONS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  voold 
solicit  the  attention  of  his  nohle  Friend 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to  a  Bill  for 
removing  what  he  (Lord  Brougham)  thought 
was  a  great  omisaion,  through  an  oversight» 
in  the  statutory  laws,  touching  the  aasem- 
bling  of  Parliament  by  proclamation  of  the 
Crown.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  tliat» 
partly  by  usage  and  partly  by  statute,  a 
period  of  fifty  days  must  now  elapse  be- 
tween the  issuing  of  a  proclamatiou  for 
summoning  a  new  Parliament,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  its  assembling.  The  22nd  Artiele 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland  re- 
quired fifty  days  for  the  assembling  of  the 
first  Parliament — twenty-five  being  neces- 
sary for  the  election  of  Seotch  Peers; 
hence  the  former  period  required  by  sta- 
tute, as  well  as  by  the  common  law,  of 
forty  days,  had  been  extended  to  fifty;  but 
since  the  Act  of  Union  passed,  the  twenty- 
five  days  for  the  election  of  Scotch  Peers; 
had  been  reduced  to  ton,  namely,  by  an 
Act  of  last  Session;  and  it  followed  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  thirty-five  days 
would  now  he  quite  sufficient. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  understood 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  proposed  to 
make  the  shorter  interval  compulsory? 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  by  no  means. 
The  Bill  he  was  about  to  present  would 
save  a  fortnight  of  the  interval  now  re- 
quired between  the  proclamation  and  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  but  would  not 
limit  that  interval  to  thirty-five  days — it 
might  bo  fifty  or  sixty  days.  It  very  often 
did  not  signify  whether  Parliament  assem- 
bled thirty-five  or  sixty  days  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Crown;  but  he  eonld 
conceive  circumstances  might  arise  whieh 
would  render  the  difference  between  thirty- 
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:five-and  sixty  days  not  only  a  matter  of 
great  convenienoo  to  Parliament  and  the 
country,  but  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance in  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  for  example,  it  might  make  all  the 
difference  between  very  important  mea- 
sures being  possible  to  be  passed,  and  not. 
His  reason  jfor  interposing  to  lay  this  Bill 
on  the  table  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
between  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  and  his  noble  Friends 
behind  him  was,  that  they  could  hardly, 
in  their  positions,  propound  such  a  mea- 
sure without  giving  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
conversations  and  rumours,  that  they  had 
some  immediate  object  in  view;  but  no 
such  suspicion  could  attach  to  him,  and  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  purposes  of  public 
convenience,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  the 
Bill  before  their  Lordships. 

The  noble  Lord  then  presented  a  Bill  to 
shorten  the  time  required  for  assembling 
Parliament  after  a  Dissolution  thereof. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  proceeded  to  say,  he 
could  not  mention  the  subject  of  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  without  imploring  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  (not  for  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  time,  and  he 
feared  not  for  the  last,  of  times  without 
number),  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tak- 
ing immediate,  stringent,  effectual  mea- 
iar6a»  if  possible,  to  put  down  tho  bri- 
bery and  corruption  practised  at  elections. 
He  had  called  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant matter  before  and  after  the  two 
last  general  elections.  There  was  now 
once  more  the  prospect  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. He  need  not  remind  their  Lordships 
of  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  last, 
to  the  disgust  of  all  observers,  to  the 
injury,  almost  the  irreparable  injury,  of 
the  character  of  this  country;  to  the  spread, 
to  the  grievous  spread,  of  immorality 
among  the  people;  and  to  the  great  mis- 
chief of  debasing  the  elective  franchise 
in  tlio  eyes  of  its  possessors,  and  even  ren- 
dering its  exorcise  of  doubtful  advantage 
to  the  State.  He  hoped  some  effectual 
measure  might  at  length  be  brought  for- 
ward and  adopted  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  by  their  Lordships, 
for  putting  a  stop  to  this  crying  evil.  It 
was  not  merely  the  political  corruption  and 
the  personal  corruption  of  the  voter  who 
took  a  bribe,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
tho  prevailing  practices;  but  a  worse  crime 
still  was  intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
gave  a  deeper  colour  of  guilt  to  the  trans- 
action. No  voter  took  a  bribe  without 
committing,  morally,  the  guilt  of  perjury. 


because  every  voter  knew  when  he  took 
a  bribe  that  he  was  liable  to  have,  and 
might  very  possibly  have,  and  in  all  cases 
of  keen  contest  would  most  probably  have^ 
the  bribery  oath  administered;  and  evon 
if  it  should  not  be  administered,  he  in- 
curred the  moral  guilt  of  perjury,  because 
in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of  one  hundred, 
he  received  the  bribe  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  take  the  bribery  oath,  to  for- 
swear himself,  and  knowingly  and  wilfully 
to  commit  perjury  if  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  him.     He  committed  perjury  as 
much,   morally  speaking,   even  if  he  es- 
caped, or  fancied  he   should  escape,  by 
the  accident  of   the   oath  not  being  ten- 
dered to  him,  and   he  had  the  guilt  of 
perjury  on  his  conscience  as  much,  morally 
speaking,   as   the    highwayman  had  the 
moral  guilt  of  murder  upon  his  conscience 
when  he  went  out  determined  to  attain  his 
object  of  taking  the  property  of  his  victim, 
by  taking  his  life,  if  need  be,  either  to  ac- 
complish his  fell  purpose,  or  to  prevent,  if 
recognised,  the  discovery  of  his  offence. 
He  hoped  and  trusted  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy which  was  applicable  to  the  case, 
would  be  at  length  applied— he  meant,  not 
only  the  giving  increased  facilities  to  the 
I  investigation  of  complaints,  by  compelling 
I  persons    examined    to    answer   questions 
tending  to  criminate  themselves,  and,  if  it 
should  be  needful,  protecting  them  against 
all  legal  consequences  of  their  disclosures; 
but  beside  that,  his  firm  belief  was,  they 
I  would  never  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
I  until  they  had,  of  necessity  and  compulso- 
rily,  from  each  Member,  before  taking  his 
scat,  a  stringent,  thorough  going,  sifting 
declaration,  that  he  had,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  participated  in,  or  known 
of,  or  believed  or  suspected  that  any  bri- 
bery had  been  practised,  or  anything  in 
the  nature  of  bribery,  on  his  behalf.     He 
,  (Lord  Brougham)  would   not  require   the 
I  declaration  upon   oath,   but  upon   honour 
!  and  conscience,  which  no  man  would  dare 
I  to    make  colourably,    if  any  voter  could 
convict  him  of  it,  because  afterwards  no 
i  such  man  could  hold  up  his  head  in  society. 
I  That  was,  he  believed,  the  most  effectual 
remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  not 
open  to  the  objections  which  justly  applied 
to  tests  in  general. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  with  regard 
to  tho  first  question  mooted  by  the  noble 
Lord,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  being  laid  before  their  Lordships;  and 
he  thought  the  shortening  the  period  ne- 
cessary between  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
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the  Protestant  education  should  be  given 
separately,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  educated  separately,  there  would 
be  the  same  agitation  renewed,  on  that  as 
on  other  subjects.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  educated  in  separate  schools,  the  Vote 
would  be  objected  to,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  combined  education  would  be  at  an  end. 
I  hope  that,  at  present,  without  any  inquiry 
having  been  made  or  resolution  proposed, 
no  chancre  will  be  made  in  this  Vote. 

Mu.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  stated, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed or  intended  by  the  Government  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  grant  was  distributed,  until  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  system.  He  had  said  that  if  they  did 
move  for  an  immediate  inquiry,  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  supersede  the  essential 
principle  of  that  combined  education  which 
had  been  established  in  Ireland,  but  that 
their  object  would  be  to  see  that  the  grants 
made  forieducation  in  Ireland  should  be  so 
distributed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  other 
parties  in  Ireland,  and  amongst  others,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  participate  in  due  proportion 
in  the  grants  at  present.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  combined  education 
should  be  not  the  exception  but  the  rule; 
but  the  Government  thought  that,  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  that  prin- 
ciple, some  alteration  might  be  made  that 
would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

Loiiu  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  mere- 
ly  wished  to  have  the  assurance  from  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  that  no  alteration 
would  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
grant  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  could  answer 
that  distinctly — that  no  such  alteration 
was  contemplated.  They  did  not  wish  to  do 
anything  which  would  disturb  the  rule. 
He  wished  to  make  one  remark  on  some- 
thing that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  on  Fri- 
day night.  He  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  had  selected  his  chaplains  from 
that  branch  of  the  clergy  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  hostility  to  the  National 
System  of  Education.  He  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  authority  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
state  that  the  selection  was  not  made  with 
that  view,  and  that  the  first  seven  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  who 
were  in  favour  of  that  grant,  and  that  the 


only  object  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  in 
view  in  selecting  bis  chaplains  was  to  ap- 
point men  whose  life  and  condoot  gave  toe 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  uki,  he  en- 
tirely coincided  in  the  view  that  had  been 
expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) as  to  the  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  supplies.  It  the  right  hon.  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  been  as  explioit  in 
his  place  on  Friday  night  as  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  in  another  place,  he  should 
have  made  no  attempt  to  delay  the  sup- 
plies. But  the  right  hon.  GenUeman,  in 
professing  to  be  most  frank,  hod  mystified 
the  subject  more  than  he  had  done  before. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  should  not  further 
oppose  the  proceeding  with  the  supplies; 
but  in  reference  to  the  course  about  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Government,  as  to  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  ho  must  say  the  ez* 
planation  of  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary had  been  most  unsatisfactory  and 
evasive.  It  appeared  to  him  the  Govern- 
ment were  going  to  play  the  same  game 
with  Protestantism  in  Ireland  and  in  this 
country  as  they  bad  played  with  Proteotioo. 
It  was  said  they  did  not  intend  to  alter 
that  system.  The  term  now  for  all  these 
measures  was  ''modification;'*  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  would  en- 
deavour to  give  satisfaction  to  the  olergj 
of  the  Established  Church  in  IrelaM. 
What  did  that  mean  ?  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  was  that  they  meant  to  upset 
the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land; for  he  would  defy  him,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  Government,  to  give  satis- 
faction to  that  portion  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  without  completelj, 
not  modifying,  but  destroying,  the  system 
of  National  Education  there.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appomtments  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  it  might  appear  from  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  the  onlv  person  who 
had  selected  chaplains  for  the  purity  of 
their  lives.  Why,  of  course,  tbej  all  did 
that.  Of  course,  all  chaplains  were  se- 
lected for  the  purity  of  their  conduct.  But 
he  maintained  that  the  two  first  selected, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goulde  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Singer,  were  two  men  distinguished  for 
their  opposition  to  the  system  of  National 
Education.  He  hoped  this  question  would 
be  brought  on  early  in  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  financial  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  would 
not  go  and  tell  one  story  to  his  constitoMits 
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in  Dublin,  and  another  to  that  House,  but 
would  stick  to  the  Motion  he  had  placed  on 
the  paper  for  a  modification  of  the  Bjatem; 
80  that  the  sjBtems  of  protection  and  edu- 
cation might  be  fairlj  brought  forward  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  next 
Parliament. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  COMPANIES. 

Order  for  Committee  of  Supply  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Sib  Db  LACY  EVANS  begged  to  move 
in  the  way  of  amendment  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  the 
Resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in  reject- 
ing the  services  of  the  Metropolitan  Vo- 
lunteer Rifles,  the  Government  had  pur- 
sued a  course  equally  inconsistent  and 
injudicious.  It  was,  indeed,  most  inexpe- 
dient to  have  done  so,  for  it  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  Go- 
▼emment,  that  at  periods  of  our  history 
when  there  was  well-founded  apprehension 
of  a  foreign  invasion,  it  was  owing  in  a 
gpreat  degree  to  the  patriotic  activity  of 
yolunteer  corps  that  the  horrors  of  such  a 
calamity  were  averted.  He  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  reconsider  what 
they  had  done  in  this  matter,  and  give 
Buon  an  explanation  of  their  views  as 
would  tend  rather  to  encourage  than  de- 
press the  readiness  which  the  people  of 
this  country  had,  in  many  places,  mani- 
fested to  form  themselves  into  volunteer 
companies.  The  letter  addressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex was  certainly  of  a  very  depressing 
eharaeter,  and  was  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Rifle  Corps  as 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  their  services. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  in  that 
letter  that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  sanction  such  clubs  until  their  plans  on 
the  subject  of  the  militia  had  been  fully 
matured  and  discussed  in  that  House — un- 
less, perhaps,  in  some  few  instances  of  ab- 
solate  necessity,  and  that  they  did  not  re- 
gard the  county  of  Middlesex  as  furnishing 
such  an  instance;  but  in  this,  in  his  (Sir  De 
L.  Evans's)  opinion,  they  were  greatly  mis- 
taken— for  if  there  was  one  point  in  all  Eng- 
land which,  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
would  be  more  valuable  than  another,  that 
plaee  was  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
ohsez*  Some  declaration  of  the  present  in- 


tentions of  the  Government  on  this  subject, 
ought  to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, for  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  the  circulation  amongst  the  public  of 
the  notion  that  offers  of  volunteer  services 
for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  would  be 
sure  to  be  received  in  a  cold  and  ungracious 
manner  by  the  authorities  of  the  State. 
He  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  was  astonished  there 
should  be  any  delay  whatever  in  accepting 
this  offer.  It  was  supposed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  corps  would  be  exempt  from 
serving  in  the  militia;  but  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  such  an  exemption.  Being  a  mili- 
tary man,  his  own  feelings  were,  of  course, 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  regular  army;  but 
he  would  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
such  services  as  might  be  rendered  by  vo- 
lunteer companies,  for  he  could  not  forget 
that  it  was  by  such  forces  that  the  Swiss 
had  been  rescued  from  the  yoke  of  Austria 
— that  the  Dutch  had  overthrown  their 
Spanish  masters — and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  erected  themselves,  despite  of 
England,  into  an  independent  State.  Ho 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  would 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  and 
make  such  a  statement  as  would  prove  that 
the  public  had  no  distrust  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  that  some  misapprehen- 
sion, arising  from  extreme  pressure,  had 
alone  led  to  the  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  with  disfavour  the  prof- 
fered services  of  volunteer  companies. 

Mr.  HUME,  in  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment,  said  that  though  he  had,  on  two 
nights,  objected  to  any  Votes  in  Supply 
being  taken  after  midnight,  he  had  heard 
with  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that  he  did 
not  intend  any  further  to  interrupt  and 
stop  the  supplies.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought 
every  facility  ought  to  be  afibrded  the 
Government  for  obtaining  the  supplies, 
which  would  have  been  given  to  the  late 
Government,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  measures  they  thought  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. The  proceedings  in  that  and  the 
other  House  must  have  satisfied  every  one 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  the  appeal  to  the  country, 
so  soon  as  what  were  considered  measures 
of  necessity  were  passed.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
refrained  from  opposing  Votes  in  Supply. 
But  he  thought  that  the  best  policy  was 
that    which    had    been  adopted    by  the 
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the  Protestant  education  should  be  given 
Boparatelj,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  educated  separately,  there  would 
be  the  same  agitation  renewed,  on  that  as 
on  other  subjects.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  educated  in  separate  schools,  the  Vote 
would  bo  objected  to,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  combined  education  would  be  at  an  end. 
1  hope  that,  at  present,  without  any  inquiry 
having  been  made  or  resolution  proposed, 
no  change  will  be  made  in  this  Vote. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  stated, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed or  intended  by  the  Government  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  grant  was  distributed,  until  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  system.  Ho  had  said  that  if  they  did 
move  for  an  immediate  inquiry,  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  supersede  the  essential 
principle  of  that  combined  education  which 
had  been  established  in  Ireland,  but  that 
their  object  would  bo  to  see  that  the  grants 
made  forieducation  in  Ireland  should  be  so 
distributed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  other 
parties  in  Ireland,  and  amongst  others,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  participate  in  due  proportion 
in  the  grants  at  present,  lie  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  combined  education 
should  bo  not  the  exception  but  the  rule; 
but  the  Government  thought  that,  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  that  prin- 
ciple, some  alteration  might  be  made  that 
would  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  mere- 
ly  wished  to  have  the  assurance  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  no  alterotion 
would  be  made  in  the  application  of  the 
grant  for  the  present  year. 

Mil.  WALPOLE  said,  he  could  answer 
that  distinctly — that  no  such  alteration 
was  contemplated.  They  did  not  wish  to  do 
anything  which  would  disturb  the  rule, 
lie  wished  to  make  one  remark  on  some- 
thing that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  on  Fri- 
day night.  He  had  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  had  selected  his  chaplains  from 
that  branch  of  the  clergy  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  hostility  to  the  National 
System  of  Education.  He  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  authority  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
state  that  the  selection  was  not  made  with 
that  view,  and  that  the  first  seven  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  who 
were  in  favour  of  that  grant,  and  that  the 


only  object  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  in 
view  in  selecting  his  chaplains  was  to  ap- 
point men  whose  life  and  conduct  gave  toe 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  en- 
tirely  coincided  in  the  view  that  had  been 
expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) as  to  the  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  supplies,  li  the  right  hon.  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  been  as  explicit  in 
his  place  on  Friday  night  as  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  in  another  place,  he  should 
have  made  no  attempt  to  delay  the  sap* 
plies.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
professing  to  be  most  frank,  had  mystified 
the  subject  more  than  he  had  done  before. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  should  not  further 
oppose  the  proceeding  with  the  auppliea; 
but  in  reference  to  the  course  about  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Government,  as  to  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  ho  must  say  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary had  been  most  unsatisfactory  and 
evasive.  It  appeared  to  him  the  Govern- 
ment were  going  to  play  the  same  game 
with  Protestantism  in  Ireland  and  in  this 
country  as  they  had  played  with  Protection. 
It  was  said  they  did  not  intend  to  alter 
that  system.  The  term  now  for  all  these 
measures  was  "modification;"  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  would  en- 
deavour to  give  satisfaction  to  the  oler|^ 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Irelai^. 
What  did  that  mean  ?  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  was  that  they  meant  to  upset 
the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land; for  he  would  defy  him,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  Government,  to  give  saUs- 
faotion  to  that  portion  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  without  complctelj, 
not  modifying,  but  destroying,  the  svstem 
of  National  Education  there.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appointments  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  it  might  appear  from  what  the 
right  hon.  Gontleman  said  that  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  the  only  person  who 
had  selected  chaplains  for  the  purity  of 
their  lives.  Why,  of  course,  thej  all  did 
that.  Of  course,  all  chaplains  were  se- 
lected for  the  purity  of  their  conduct.  But 
he  maintained  that  the  two  first  selected, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goulde  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Singer,  were  two  men  distinguished  for 
their  opposition  to  the  system  of  National 
Education.  He  hoped  this  question  would 
be  brought  on  early  in  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  financial  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton)  would 
not  go  and  tell  one  story  to  his  constituents 
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on  that  of  the  militia.     Tho  noble  Lord 
had  not  been  treated  very  civilly  on  that 
question  ;  he  had  not  been  allowed  even  to 
bring  in  his  Bill ;  but  he  now  proposed, 
with   a    magnanimity   not   always   to   be 
found  on  the   Opposition  bench,  to  allow 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  to  bo  laid  on 
tho  table.     To  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
no  objection  ;  but  he  would  recommend  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  the  Bill  was  not  a  mere  formal  measure, 
and  would  create  a  great  discussion  in  the 
country,  after  laying  it  on  tho  table  of  the 
House,  to  let  it  remain  there,  and  be  one 
of  those  subjects  of  general  policy  on  which 
the  right   hon.  Gentleman  and  his  chief 
proposed  to  go  to  the  country,  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  question  of  protec- 
tion.    It  was  peculiarly  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  bo  discussed  by  the 
constituencies;  because  the  noble  Lord's 
Bill  proposed  to  affect  a  particular  class  of 
the  community,  mon  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-three.     It  was  a  great 
question — first,  whether  we  required  any 
additional   defence ;  secondly,  whether   it 
should    be  provided    in   that   way;    and, 
thirdly,  whether  it  should  be  made  to  bear 
upon  a  particular  class  of  the  community 
in  that  manner.     And  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unjust  to  the  community,  and  going 
beyond  the  proper  duties  of  that  House, 
except  in  a  case  of  emergency  such  as 
had  not  been  laid  before  them,  to  attempt 
to  settle  a  question  liko  that  in  a  Parlia- 
ment just  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  alto- 
gether disorganised,  owing  to  the  election 
ferment  now  spreading  through  the  country. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
did  not  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  the  slightest 
expectation  of  assistance  in  the  carrying 
of  that  important  measure,  during  the  few 
remaining  days  or  weeks,  as  it  might  be, 
of  that  Session.     He  presumed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  bring  the  affairs  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass;  for  it  was  cer- 
tain  that   many  Members  were   suffering 
severely  in  their  pockets  every  day  that  the 
House  was  not  dissolved.     The  demorali- 
sation which,   under  the  present  system, 
took  place  at  every  election,  must  be  ma- 
terially increased  if  the  elections  were  un- 
necessarily delayed. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  to  ex- 
press to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John 
Russell)  his  opinion  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  great  error  in  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 


day night,  and  that  he  was  convinced,  from 
what  had  occurred  to-night,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  in  some  measure  come  again  to 
his  senses,  and  now  perceived  that  in  the 
course  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take 
in  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  his 
opposition,  he  had  been  considerably  mis- 
taken.    He  had  to  congratulate  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
to-night,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
that  night  thrown  out  his  skii-mishers  to 
raise  a  debate   for   which   there   was  no 
'*  consumption  "  in  tho  country.     The  no- 
ble Lord,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared 
inclined  to  treat  the  Government  in  tho 
dog-in-the-manger  style,  but  now  he  stood 
in  a  different  situation.     As  regarded  the 
Opposition,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  were  two.     The  Chesham-place 
party  might  be  considered  the  broad-bot- 
tomed opposition.     But  there  was  another, 
headed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright),  which  might  be  styled 
the  broad-brimmed  opposition.     If  the  no- 
ble Lord  consented  to  receive  advice  from 
the  **  proud  humility  **  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester,  he  could  only  congratulate 
him  on  such  an  ally,  because  he  felt  certain 
if  the  noble  Lord  went  to  the  country  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  as  an  ally  on  one  hand,  and 
the  hon.  Members  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  Manchester  on  the  other, 
it  would  be  a  most  unpopular  Opposition. 
There  was  a  great  public  actor  in  London 
who  entirely  expressed  his  (Sir  J.  TyreU's) 
sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Keeley — [laughter] — Mr.  Keeley  said, 
**  Vy  are  you  in  a  *urry  ?    Great  folks  are 
never  in  a  *urry.     The  Government  ought 
never  to  be  in  a  'urry."    And  so  he  hoped 
Government  would  not  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to.     Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  said 
they  were  anxious  for  a  dissolution.     Thej 
paid   little  or  no  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
county  Members  or  quarter-sessions  jus- 
tices; but  he  could  assure  them  that  they 
were  not  fast  asleep  as  they  seemed.  They 
were  neither  afraid  of  a  dissolution  nor  of 
the  factious  policy  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite.     He  regretted   seeing  so  distin- 
guished a  statesman  as  the   noble  Lord 
placed  in  his  present  position.     The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  that  natural 
sagacity  for  which  the  public  only  a  few 
weeks   ago  gave   him   credit.     If  public 
rumour  was  to  be  believed,  no  small  number 
of  the  Whig  party  would  not  consent  to 
the  noble  Lord  being  placed  at  the  head 
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lioard  with  pleasure  the  litatenient  of  tlio 
noble  Lord  (Lord .1.  Enssell)  Hat  be  would 
interpose  no  further  delaj  to  Ibe  UoOM 
pasBinglheVoteaof mooeyorofmen.  Ho 
had  heard  alio  with  pleasure  the  eheon  of 
hen.  Gentlemen  around  the  noble  Lord  at 
that  atatcment.  A.  for  the  ooMo  Lord 
himself,  he  would  he  on  nnnatnral  parent 
if  he  did  shew  some  paternal  anxiety  and 
fondness  for  hi.  own  Estimates,  and  more 
isneeially  a.  right  hon.  Oentlemen  oppo- 
site «eii  oierelj  '''"«  ""'  »"'''  °'  '»*, 
noble  Lord  and  the  late  Ooyermnent  If 
that  were  so  and  if  no  ulterior  object  with 
respeet  to  a  dissolution  wa.  in  view,  be 
eould  well  understand  the  noble  Lord  and 
1,1.  Friend,  supportine  ibo  proposals  they 
themsches  had  originally  mode.     Uo  BaO, 

ho.oTer.  to  «>'P™"  ■'"""=  .'T.t^S^a 
the  net.  of  his  nohl.  Fnend  and  of  tho  a 
who  eheerod  him,  woidd  oerrespond  ahttlo 
more  to  that  hope  than  they  d.d  on  Frida, 
la.t.  On  that  day.  hen.  Uoutlemen  who 
had  avowed  their  desire  for  an  early  d...o- 
Intion.  oeenpied  the  House  with  eigbl  hot^rs 
of  debate,  and  without  ...«  the  oonaol^ 
tion  of  a  division  after  all.  He  J.d  iM 
donv  that  Ihore  wore  l»o  or  Ihre.  good 
ieJeles.  but  ho  questioned. hot. rtTtor. 
was  any  noe.ssily  for  those  .peoebes  bo  ng 
made.  An  Amendment  was  now  toter- 
po.ed  with  respeet  to  a  q««'"»»  "" 
would  ho  legitimately  diseu.sed  on  Monday 
"°t  The?  had  also  had  a  •?«««'  "•» 
the  hen  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B. 
O.borne  on  the  s.bjeot  of  Irish  odaoatjo. 
whieh  tho  right  hon.  Seoretnry  of  S»10 
had  told  them  Go.erameot  did  »«""  "J 
itorfei-e  with  this  Session.  If  bg 
„..„  all  agreed  the  Parliament  should  be 
.peoddy  dU.ol,ed.  ho  s.bmitted  to  h... 
hon.  Members  who  ioterpo.od  Mot  on. 
hew  far  soeh  diseu.siens  were  eonsistenl 
with  tboir  glowing  desire  for  on  "»»|*"' 
nppeal  to  tho  eountr,  on  the  question  of 
't».'BmGnT.aid,l,ehoaui,der.«.d 
,1,0  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  K...el)»e"» 
the  Government  to  '"il?""  'I'S. 
eortain  oendltions  no  '""I'",.''"  3 
likoly  to  pvotiaot  thoir  P™«f  8"  J°™ 
lake  plJ.  from  tb".  side  of  tto  Ho- 
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noble  Lord  the  Member  of  the  city  of 
Loniloii,  as  far  as  tlio  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  Estimates  were  concerned. 
Should  there  be  any  heailation  about  car- 
ryieg  out  the  uuderstandiug  for  a  dissolu- 
tion, it  might  bo  a  quesiioa  whether  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimatea  sbould  not  be 
voted  for  a  abort  period  in  order  to  enforce 
it,  He  did  not  beheve  the  noble  Lord  was 
aware  of  the  opinion  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  militia.  In  1831  tho  wbele 
popnlation  was  roused  in  angry  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  ballot  for  the  mihtia ; 
itiid  nothing  but  the  luofit  immediate  nooea- 
Bitv  would  warrant  such  a  conscription. 
He  buped  the  Government  would  not  con- 
sider that  as  one  of  tho  nieasurcB  roquiaile 
to  be  paBscd  before  a  dissolution.  As  long 
ns  he  was  able  to  etop  such  a  proposal, 
he  would  do  so.  He  was  the  more  con- 
lirmed  in  liia  ficw  after  bearing  what  bad 
been  stated  by  the  gallant  General.  If 
the  Government  wanted  force,  there  were 
volunteers  to  be  had  without  feo  or  reward, 
one  of  whom  was  worth  five  obtained  for 
hire.  So  far  from  thinking  that  any  addi- 
tional foi-ee  was  required,  he  believed  it  to 
be  too  great  at  present. 
Amendment  proposed — 
'■  To  leavB  out  from  the  worJ  ■  Tli.it '  to  the  cnii 
of  tbe  Question,  in  order  to  «ild  tlie  words  •  iB 
the  opinioB  of  this  nouse  it  i«  inconsistent,  on 
the  part  of  the  Govcmnient,  to  propose  an  aug- 
nientnlion,  however  flmall,  of  tho  ariaed  una  paid 
ForcM  of  the  Country,  while  they,  at  the  vary 
name  lime,  refuao,  and  in  effect  discountenance 
and  discourage,  the  highly  lauiiable,  patriotic,  nnd 
chivalrous  offers  of  gratuitous  aorvioe  from  va- 
rious nana  of  the  Kingdom,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  formntion  of  Rifle  Companies  and  Rejri- 
racntsfortho  National  defence,'  inilcad  thereof, 

Qnestiou  proposed,  "That  tbe  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
IJuestion." 

Mil.  FOX  MAULE  said,  ho  must  de- 
precate a  debate  upon  such  a  question  as 
tliat  raised  by  tho  Amendment,  and  with- 
out pledging  himself  to  any  particular 
scheme  of  any  kind,  was  anxious  that  the 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  lay 
their  Militia  Bill  upon  the  table  on  as  early 
a  day  as  possible.  Uo  had  his  own  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  volunteer  com- 
panies. He  thought  that  sucli  a  force 
might  ho  very  serviceable  as  a  secondary 
corps  to  support  a  regular  army,  or  to  «''P- 
port  any  force  regularly  combined;  but  he 
should  bo  very  sorry  to  entrust  the  entire 
defence  of  any  country  to  such  an  arma- 
ment as  volunteer  companies, 

Sm  ROBERT  U.INGLIS  said,  he  had 
Mr,  Hume 
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on  ibat  of  the  militia.     Tho  noble  Lord 
bad  not  been  treated  very  civilly  on  that 
question  ;  he  had  not  been  allowed  even  to 
bring  in  his  Bill ;  but  he  now  proposed, 
with   a    magnanimity   not   always   to    be 
found  on  the   Opposition  bench,  to  allow 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  to  be  laid  on 
tho  table.     To  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
no  objection  ;  but  he  would  recommend  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  tho  Bill  was  not  a  mere  formal  measure, 
and  would  create  a  great  discussion  in  the 
country,  after  laying  it  on  tho  table  of  the 
House,  to  let  it  remain  there,  and  be  one 
of  those  subjects  of  general  policy  on  which 
the  right   hon.  Gentleman  and  his  chief 
proposed  to  go  to  the  country,  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  rid  of  the  question  of  protec- 
tion.    It  was  peculiarly  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  discussed  by  the 
constituencies;  because  tho  noble  Lord's 
Bill  proposed  to  affect  a  particular  class  of 
the  community,  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-three.     It  was  a  great 
question — first,  whether  we  required  any 
additional   defence ;  secondly,  whether   it 
should    be  provided    in   that   way;    and, 
thirdly,  whether  it  should  be  made  to  bear 
upon  a  particular  class  of  the  community 
in  that  manner.     And  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unjust  to  tho  community,  and  going 
beyond  the  proper  duties  of  that  House, 
except   in  a  case  of  emergency  such  as 
had  not  boon  laid  before  them,  to  attempt 
to  settle  a  question  like  that  in  a  Parlia- 
ment just  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  alto- 
gether disorganised,  owing  to  the  election 
ferment  now  spreading  through  tho  country. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
did  not  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  the  slightest 
expectation  of  assistance  in  tho  carrying 
of  that  important  measure,  during  the  few 
remaining  days  or  weeks,  as  it  might  be, 
of  that  Session.     He  presumed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  bring  the  affairs  he 
intended  to  submit  to  tho  House  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass;  for  it  was  cer- 
tain  that   many  Members  were   suffering 
severely  in  their  pockets  every  day  that  the 
House  was  not  dissolved.     The  demorali- 
sation which,  under  the  present  system, 
took  place  at  every  election,  must  be  ma- 
terially increased  if  the  elections  were  un- 
necessarily delayed. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  to  ex- 
press to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John 
Russell)  his  opinion  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  great  error  in  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 


day night,  and  that  he  was  convinced,  from 
what  had  occurred  to-night,  that  tho  noble 
Lord  had  in  some  measure  come  again  to 
his  senses,  and  now  perceived  that  in  the 
course  which  he  had  been  induced  to  take 
in  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  his 
opposition,  he  had  been  considerably  mis- 
taken.    He  had  to  congratulate  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
to-night,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
that  night  thrown  out  his  skii*mishers  to 
raise  a  debate   for   which   there   was  no 
"consumption**  in  the  country.     The  no- 
ble  Lord,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared 
inclined  to  treat  the  Government  in  tho 
dog-in-the-manger  style,  but  now  ho  stood 
in  a  different  situation.     As  regarded  the 
Opposition,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  were  two.     The  Chesham-place 
party  might  be  considered  the  broad-bot- 
tomed opposition.     But  there  was  another, 
headed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright),  which  might  be  styled 
the  broad-brimmed  opposition.     If  the  no- 
ble Lord  consented  to  receive  advice  from 
the  **  proud  humility  *'  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester,  he  could  only  congratulate 
him  on  such  an  ally,  because  he  felt  certain 
if  the  noble  Lord  went  to  the  country  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  as  an  ally  on  one  hand,  and 
the  hon.  Members  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  Manchester  on  the  other, 
it  would  be  a  most  unpopular  Opposition. 
There  was  a  great  public  actor  in  London 
who  entirely  expressed  his  (Sir  J.  Tyrell's) 
sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Keeley — \laughter\ — Mr.  Keeley  said, 
**  Vy  are  you  in  a  *urry  ?    Great  folks  are 
never  in  a  *urry.     The  Government  ought 
never  to  be  in  a  'urry.*'    And  so  he  hoped 
Government  would  not  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to.     Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  said 
they  were  anxious  for  a  dissolution.     Thej 
paid   little  or  no  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
county  Members  or  quarter-sessions  jus- 
tices; but  he  could  assure  them  that  thcj 
were  not  fast  asleep  as  they  seemed.  They 
were  neither  afraid  of  a  dissolution  nor  of 
the  factious  policy  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite.     He  regretted  seeing  so  distin- 
guished a  statesman  as  the  noble  Lord 
placed  in  his  present  position.     The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  that  natural 
sagacity  for  which  the  public  only  a  few 
weeks   ago  gave   him   credit.     If  public 
rumour  was  to  be  believed,  no  small  number 
of  the  Whig  party  would  not  consent  to 
the  noble  Lord  being  placed  at  the  head 
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of  any  future  Whig  AdminiBtratioii.  If 
that  were  so,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
family  compact — the  supplies  had  been  ex- 
hausted— and  even  the  relatives  of  the 
noble  Lord's  great-grandmother  would  no 
longer  come  to  his  aid.  The  noble  Lord 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake  summoned 
his  followers,  and  found  that  he  was  forced 
to  avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the  resus- 
citated Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  to  in- 
vite the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
to  Chesham-placc,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  to  dinner.  He  trusted  Govern- 
ment would  neither  hasten  nor  retard  their 
measures.  They  had  declared  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  a  dissolution;  and  if 
hon.  Members  opposite  acted  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Lord,  they  would  re- 
frain from  factious  proceedings,  and  assist 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  measures 
that  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  that  there 
was  one  subject  upon  which  the  public  felt 
great  interest  upon  which  he  wished  to  ask 
a    question,    more   particularly   as    there 
seemed  to  be  some  ambiguity  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  hust- 
ings speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.     He 
alluded  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.     The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  re- 
peal  of   the  measure  of  1848  would  be 
wrong  and  unwise;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  hold  a  very  different  opin- 
ion.    He  stated    that  the  percentage  of 
foreign  tonnage  had  increased  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  percentage  of  Eng- 
lish tonnage.     But  that  was  an  unfair  way 
to  put  the  subject,  because,  if  from  a  cer- 
tain country  only  one  ship  entered   this 
country  this  year,  and  two  ships  entered 
next  year,  the  increase  of  tonnage  would 
be  100  per    cent,  while,   if   our  British 
were  to  increase  to  a  far  larger  extent,  the 
percentage  might  not  be  so  great.     The 
hon.   Gentleman,    also,    seemed   to   think 
that  they  could  have  no  prosperity  in  this 
country  without  a  corresponding  degree  of 
adversity  in  other  countries.     It  was  ex- 
plicitly declared  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
another  place,  that  he  utterly  and  com- 
pletely abandoned  all  intention  of  falling 
back  on  the  system  that  prevailed  before 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.     He 
now  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — and  it  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  public,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  were 
■entitled  to  have  explicit  information — whe- 
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ther  it  was  intended  by  any  means,  either 
by  retaliation,  prohibition,  or  restriction, 
to  alter  the  present  policy  in  respect  to 
their  mercantile  marine  ? 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  that  he  must  have 
expressed  hims^f  very  imperfectly  indeed, 
if  the  language  he  used  conveyed  anything 
like  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  (Mr.  Herries)  had  said  tery  nearly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  as  his  sentiments.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Lahoucherc) 
would  do  him  the  justice  of  bearing  wit- 
ness that  when  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  before  that 
House,  he  expressed  an  opinion,  and  he 
did  so  with  great  regret,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to 
reverse  that  measure  if  passed.  He  had 
even  used  with  regard  to  it  the  hacknied 
quotation,  Vestigia  nulla  reitrorsum.  He 
had  stated  as  distinctly  as  possible  that  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  thttt  unfor- 
tunate measure  was  carried,  an  insurmouut- 
able  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
future  remedy.  He  believed,  therefoi^, 
that  they  could  not  now  attempt  the  re- 
versal of  that  legislation.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  some  mode  might  yet  be 
devised  for  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the 
shipowners.  He  never  said  that  nothing 
could  be  advantageous  to  this  country 
which  was  not  proportionately  disadvan- 
tageous to  other  countries;  nor  did  he  ever 
utter  anything  approachitig  to  it.  He  ^te 
instances  of  the  extent  in  which  British 
shipping  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign 
shipping.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
attempted  to  deny  those  figures;  and,  in- 
deed, they  were  so  clear  and  conduslre, 
that  they  could  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  consider- 
ed the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  his  constituents  a  sort  of  funeral  oration 
over  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  and  said  truly,  that  no 
Government  could  materially  alter  the 
great  measure  by  which  that  House  had 
repealed  the  restrictions  upon  foreign  and 
also  upon  British  commerce.  British  com- 
merce having  once  enjoyed  all  the  new 
fields  of  enterprise  which  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions  had  thrown  open,  that 
Government  must  be  mad  ind^  which 
would  attempt  to  reimpose  thenl.  If  he 
had  not  entered  into  any  discussion  ou  the 
subject,  it  was  not  because  he  was  afraid 
of  entering  into  a  controversy  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the 
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Mtonnding  statement  made  by  him  to  the 
people  of  Stamford.  The  every  prophecy 
which  he  (Mr.  Labouchcre)  and  others  en- 
tertaining the  some  opinion  had  made,  had 
been  fully  carried  out.  He  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  what  was  the  state 
of  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment,  because  if  the 
shipbuilding  trade  was  flourishing,  the 
prospects  of  the  shipowners  could  not  be 
so  desperate  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  attempted  to  represent  them.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  looked  into  a  docu- 
ment in  his  department,  which  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouoherc)  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  col- 
lect, with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the 
shipbuilding  interest,  and  he  would  fear- 
lessly assert,  that  at  no  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  had  there  been  greater 
actirity  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  than  at 
the  present  moment.  It  was  said  that  the 
oonsequence  of  the  change  would  be  to 
transfer  shipbuilding  to  our  foreign  rivals. 
Bat  what  had  been  the  case  during  the 
last  two  years  ?  Last  year  10,000  tons  of 
foreign  shipping  were  admitted  to  British 
reffistry,  and  this  year  between  8,000  and 
9,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping  had  been  so 
admitted.  On  the  river  Thames  we  at 
present  were  building,  on  foreign  account,  a 
greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  foreigners 
had  built  for  us  during  the  whole  of  the 
paat  year.  He  denied  emphatically,  there- 
fore, that  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  gave  foreigners  any  advantage  over 
the  shipbuilding  interest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  p.  young  felt  that  he  would 
bo  abandoning  the  position  he  had  ever 
hdd  on  this  question  if  he  were  not  to 
meet  the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
ilemaD  (Mr.  Labouchere)  with  a  direct  and 
positire  contradiction.  He  affirmed  that 
the  shipbuilding  trade  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  port  of  London  in  particular,  was  in 
a  most  disastrous  condition.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  the  foreign  orders  now  execut- 
ing for  ships  of  war,  and  not  for  the  mer- 
ohant  service;  and  the  same  depression 
existed  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  A 
retom,  giving  an  account  of  the  British 
and  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country,  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  a  few  days  ago;  and  he 
moat  say  he  did  not  understand  how  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr. 
J.  L.  Ricardo)  could  make  light  of  the 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  percentage  cal- 
culations with  such  a  document  as  this  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.     The  hon.  Gentleman, 


however,  had  no  objection  to  refer  to  per- 
centage calculations,  when  he  found  them 
likely  to  answer  his  own  purpose.  By  this 
return  he  (Mr.  G.  F.  Young)  found  that  the 
amount  of  British  shipping  entered  inwards 
in  1849  was  4,390,375  tons;  in  1851, 
4,388,245  tons,  being  a  decrease  of  2,130 
tons  in  two  years.  Then,  how  stood  the 
foreign  entries?  In  1849  there  were  en- 
tered inwards  of  foreign  shipping  1,680,894 
tons;  and,  in  1851,  2.599,988  tons,  being 
an  increase  of  919,094  tons.  If  the  state 
of  public  business  and  of  his  own  health 
had  permitted,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  on  the  navigation  of  this  coun- 
try. He  hoped  that  inquiry  was  only  post- 
poned, and,  if  it  pleased  God,  he  pledged 
himself  to  bring  this  subject  under  discus- 
sion in  a  new  Parliament.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  only  hoped  the  House  would  sus- 
pend its  judgment,  and  not  receive  as  un- 
deniable the  statements  that  were  so  often 
made  by  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  W.  BROWN:  I  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  if  he  thought  it  a 
misfortune  to  this  country  that  since  1844 
British  ships  had  increased  50  per  cent. ; 
and  also,  whether  he  thought  it  a  misfor- 
tune that  last  year  the  British  registered 
tonnage  was  the  largest  on  record,  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  previous  year?  I  take  the 
official  return  of  British  vessels  with  car- 
goes both  inwards  and  outwards  :  in  1844 
it  was  5,691,680  tons,  in  1851  8,535,252 
tons,  making  a  gain  in  1851  over  1844  of 
2,843,572  tons.  There  were  launched 
last  year  in  the  port  of  Sunderland  alone 
146  vessels,  51,923  tons;  and  there  were 
on  the  stocks,  on  the  1st  of  this  year, 
73  vessels,  27,955  tons.  Then  let  us 
take  the  incceased  tonnage  of  all  nations 
trading  to  our  ports:  for  three  years  before 
1848  it  was  1,131,000  tons,  and  for  the 
three  years  after  1848  it  was  2,841,000 
tons,  being  of  British  936,000  tons,  and  of 
foreign  774,000  tons ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  case  is,  that  in 
comparing  the  month  of  February  1850 
with  the  month  of  February  1851,  British 
tonnage  had  increased  37,000  tons,  and 
foreign  decreased  10,000  tons:  these  facts 
are  well  known  and  too  patent  to  every 
one  to  be  set  aside.  I  therefore  cannot 
believe  that  shipowners,  who  are  men  of 
common  sense,  would  go  on  increasing 
their  tonnage  as  they  are  doing,  if  their 
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business  be  so  ruinous  as  it  is  stated  to  be. 
I  do  not  tbink  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  country,  in  case 
of  an  exigency  such  as  the  late  famine,  if 
foreign  vessels  come  to  our  aid,  induced  by 
high  freights,  for  such  events  would  other- 
wise stimulate  an  unnecessary  increase  of 
British  shipping  more  than  our  ordinary 
trade  requires;  when  that  exigency  ceased, 
the  unavoidable  consequences  would  be, 
that  an  over-supply  of  British  vessels  com- 
peting with  each  other,  would  reduce  the 
freights  so  low  as  greatly  to  injure  their 
owners.  If  I  understand  the  right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  he  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
protection  altogether,  but  hints  at  some 
relief.  I  am  as  desirous  as  he  can  be 
to  remove  all  oppressive  light-dues  and 
other  charges,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
restrictions  and  burdens  of  every  kind,  so 
that  we  may  be  fully  able  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  every  nation;  and  in  aid  of  this 
I  shall  be  a  most  willing  party. 

Mr.  HUDSON  begged  to  call  particular 
attention  to  a  petition  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  that  House  from  the  shipbuilders 
of  Sunderland,  complaining  that  although 
they  were  fully  occupied,  yet  they  were 
pursuing  their  trado  at  a  considerable  loss, 
that  they  were  in  fact  suffering  consider- 
able distress.     They  were  pursuing  their 
trade  with  that  honourable  determination 
which    characterised    British    merchants, 
who,   in  times  of  commercial  depression, 
ceased  not  to  labour  perseveringly,  in  the 
hope  that  better  times  might  reward  their 
industry.     He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  devise  some  means  whereby  relief 
might  bo  given  to  his  distressed  constitu- 
ents.    They  were  thankful  for  a  repeal  of 
half  of  the  timber  duties,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  remaining 
half  would  be  repealed,  so  that  every  fa- 
cility might  be  given  to  them  for  pursuing 
their  occupations.    He  had  always  thought 
it  was  a  great  hardship  to  permit  foreign 
manufactured  goods  to  be  admitted  duty 
free,  whilst  raw  materials  were  not  allowed 
to  be  imported  free  from  duty.     He  begged 
to  assure  the  noble  Lord  latelv  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  that  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  would  feel  exceedingly  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  forbearance  which  he 
had  displayed  on  that  occasion,  in  permit- 
ting the  supplies  necessary  for  the  public 
service  to  be  granted  without  delay. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  was  very  glad  that 
the  present  Government  had  expressed 
their  anxiety  to  relieve  the  shipping  inter- 
est from  some  of  the  burdens  under  which 

Mr,  W,  Brown 


it  still  laboured.  He  begged  particularly 
to  call  their  attention  to  that  unfair  impost 
to  whicb  it  was  subjected — ^he  alluded  to 
the  light-dues.  There  was  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  refused  to  pay  tbe  ex- 
pense of  lighthouses  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  And  now,  particularly,  when  the 
shipping  of  this  country  had  been  forced  to 
enter  into  competition  witb  the  whole  world, 
it  was  but  fair  that  the  entire  country 
should  bear  the  burthen  of  lighting  tbe 
sea  coasts.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford 
would  give  bis  immediate  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  as  the  whole 
discussion,  with  respect  to  the  Navigation 
Laws,  bad  originated  in  some  returns  for 
which  he  had  moved  with  respect  to  British 
tonnage,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
submit  some  facts  on  this  question  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  returns 
which  had  been  granted  upon  his  Motion 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  needed  no  cor- 
roboration; still  they  did  not  comprehend 
tbe  whole  facts  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
diminution  in  the  employment  of  British 
shipping  since  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  He  would,  therefore,  sim- 
ply lay  before  the  House  an  account  of 
the  total  number  of  vessels  that  passed  the 
Sound  in  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  that  passed 
the  Sound  in  1848,  was  16,853;  in  1849, 
the  number  was  18,955;  and  in  1850, 
19,064,  showing  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  total  navigation  through  the  Sound. 
And  now,  as  to  the  number  of  British  vessels 
that  passed  the  Sound  in  those  years — in 
1848,  the  number  was  6,714;  in  1849,  the 
number  was  6,885;  and  in  1850,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  this  country,  the  number 
was  only  5,448.  Now,  he  had  simply  stated 
these  simple  figures,  and  they  supplied  the 
answer  which  he  had  to  make  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  would  get  up  and  boast  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws.  If  the  present  laws  were 
not  altered,  and  competition  should  prevail 
as  it  did  at  present,  the  result  inevitably 
would  be  a  decline  of  our  naval  strength. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  effects  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  port  of  Sunderland;  it 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  effects  which 
had  been  produced  in  all  the  great  ports  of 
the  Kingdom.  Now,  with  regard  to  Liver- 
pool,  he  could  assert  that  the  tonnage 
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there  of  the  past  year  had  exceeded  that '  mcnt  had  sanctioned,  under  certain  condi- 
of  1849  hy  10,000  tons.  It  must  not  be  |  tions,  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps, 
forgotten  that  a  great  change  was  taking ,  those  conditions  being,  firstly,  that  the 
place  in  navigation.  In  a  very  short  time  '  corps  should  be  equipped  and  armed  at 
he  believed  our  trading  vessels  would  be  their  own  expense;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
propelled  by  steam.  He  believed  that  in  should  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  espe-  lations  of  the  Volunteer  Act.  These  con- 
cially  this  change  was  taking  place.  He  ditions  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  present 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  means  of  |  Government,  with  the  addition  of  a  third, 
giving  relief  to  the  shipping  interest.  The  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  arms  were  to 
timber  duties  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  .  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  corps 
every  facility  given  to  shipbuilders  to  themselves,  they  should  be  subject  to  such 
procure  at  a  cheap  rate  the  raw  materials  rules  and  regulations  as  would  insure  that 
for  building  vessels.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  they  were  of  the  same  calibre  and  of  an 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  uniform  bore  in  all  the  regiments.  The 
the  present  Government  to  reimpose  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  referred  to  a 
Navigation  Laws.  He  believed  that  such  letter  of  his  (Mr.  Walpolc);  and  he  begged 
a  thing  could  not  be  done.  Great  alarm  |  to  say  that  the  reason  why  he  had  written 
was  expressed  as  to  foreigners  ruining  our  '  that  letter,  submitting  that  the  formation 
shipping  interest  if  we  should  repeal  the  '  of  voluntary  corps  should  be  suspended, 
restrictions  on  shipping;  but  these  alarmists  ,  was  that  a  Militia  Bill  was  about  to  be  in- 
aeemed  to  forget  that  we  possessed  iron,  t reduced,  and  that  if  such  a  law  was  sane- 
capital,  enterprise,  and  skill,  to  so  great  \  tioned  by  the  House,  the  members  of 
an  extent  that  we  need  entertain  no  fear  |  volunteer  corps  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
whatever  of  competing  with  any  nation  in  !  its  operation.  As  to  the  nature  of  that 
the  world.  I  measure,  the  House  would,  of  course,  ex- 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE-  cuse  him  from  giving  any  explanation  of  it 
QUER  hoped  before  they  came  to  a  divi- '  on  that  occasion.  He  could  assure  the 
sion — if  such  was  intended — that  he  might :  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  that  nothing 
be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  House  and  {  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
the  country  on  the  announcement  of  the  I  vernment  than  to  show  anj  distrust  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  i  people  of  this  country  in  reference  to  any 
that,  to  use  his  own  language,  there  volunteer  corps  which  they  might  under- 
ooght  not  to  be  any  further  opposition  to  take  to  form  in  the  event  of  a  necessity  for 
granting  the  supplies.  He  had  been  pleased  '  them. 

also  to  hear  from  the  highest  authority  on  '      Amendment,  by  leave,  witMrawn;  Main 
that  side  of  the  House,  namely,  the  noble  ^  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Lord  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 


there  was  to  be  no  further  obstruction  to 
the  |>rogre8s  of  public  business.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  that  he  only  did  the 


SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
(1.)    3,602,067^.  Charge  of  the  Land 


Govemment  justice  in  assuming  and  be-  i  Forces. 

lieving  that  they  had  an  anxious  desire  for  j  Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  the  first  Vote 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  public  business.  |  which  he  would  submit  was  that  of 
They  were  not  less  anxious  than  the  noble  ;  3,602,067^,  to  defray  the  maintenance 
Lord  that  that  recurrence  to  the  sense  of ,  of  Her  Majesty's  land  forces,  which  was 
the  people  so  often  spoken  of  should  take  an  increase  of  80,997^.  over  the  sum  voted 
place;  and  they  were  prepared  that  it  last  year.  The  vote  passed  last  Friday 
should  take  place — as  he  had  stated  the  for  the  number  of  men  (101,937)  being  an 
other  night — as  soon  as  those  Votes  were   increase  of  3,223  over  the  number  voted 


passed  that  were  necessary  for  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  those  measures  car- 


last  year,  rendered  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture necessary  in  the  present  Estimates. 


ried  that  they  believed  to  be  necessary  for  In  the  Estimates  of  last  year  the  charge 
the  security  and  good  government  of  Her  for  the  land  forces  was  3,521, 070^.,  and 
Majesty's  Empire.  i  in  the  present  Estimates  it  amounted  to 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  it  almost  ap- ,  3,602,067Z.,  being  an  increase  of  80,9972. 
peared  as  if  the  House  had  lost  sight  of  <  This  increase  might  be  briefly  explained 
the  Motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  as  follows: — Increased  charge  of  rank  and 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  file  amounting  to  56,6602.;  for  annual 
De  L.  Evans).  The  hon.  and  gallant  allowances,  2,8092. ;  for  extraordinary  ex- 
Offioer  was  aware  that  the  late  Govern-  penses  of  agency,  3272.,  and  for  clothing, 
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7,7551,  making  a  total  of  67,55H.  But 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease 
on  account  of  the  numher  of.  officers  of 
5,339^.,  and  of  non-commissioned  officers 
of  7,306^.;  total,  12,645?.;  which  deducted 
from  the  increase,  left  a  sum  of  54,906^ 
increase.  There  was,  hesides,  an  increase 
for  levy  money  of  20,000?.,  and  for  field 
allowances,  mainly  attrihutahle  to  the  Kafir 
war,  of  11,000?.,  which  raised  the  increase 
to  85,906?.,  but  which  was  reduced  to 
80,906?.  by  a  decrease  of  5,000?.  on  some 
other  smaller  items. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  there  were 
several  items  in  the  Vote  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  offer  some  observations,  but, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  allow  the  present  Government  to 
take  the  Estimates  as  they  had  received 
them  from  the  late  Government,  he  should 
let  them  pass  without  any  comment. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  169,607?.  for  the  Staff. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  that  though  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  had  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  grant- 
ing the  supplies,  yet  he  (Mr.  Alcock)  did  not 
see  what  prospect  there  was  of  bringing  the 
great  commercial  question  which  so  much 
interested  the  country  to  an  issue,  unless 
some  more  specific  declaration  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  than  that 
House  had  hitherto  been  favoured  with. 
He  was  sorry  to  have  to  express  his  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  because 
many  of  the  individuals  composing  it  were 
his  personal  friends,  and  gentlemen  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect.  If 
any  hon.  Member  would  like  to  limit  the 
supplies  to  a  period  of  three  or  six  months, 
he  (Mr.  Alcock)  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  join  with  him ;  for  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  he  saw  no  more  prospect- 
now  than  there  was  on  Friday  last  that 
this  question  would  bo  settled  before  next 
year.  If  the  Committee  granted  the  sup- 
plies for  a  whole  year,  the  question  of 
free-trade  might  remain  in  abeyance  for 
that  time.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
declaration  that  had  been  made  to  that 
House  by  the  Government,  because  they 
had  now  been  crying  out  for  six  years  past 
that  nothing  but  a  return  to  protection 
could  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  country; 
whereas  now  that  they  had  the  power  and 
the  opportunity  to  propose  some  measure 
upon  the  subject,  they  left  the  question 
totally  in  a  state  of  suspenBe.  Her  Ma- 
jesty 8  present  Goyernmeut  had  formerly 


exhibited  a  great  desire  for  a  5s.  dnty 
upon  com;  but  such  an  expedient  would  be 
wholly  useless,  and  the  relief  afforded  bj 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  acceptance  of 
any  farmer  in  this  country  be  he  large  or 
small.  Let  them  suppose  the  case  of  a 
farmer  with  400  acres  of  land,  which  he 
cultivated  in  a  superior  manner.  One* 
fourth  of  the  land  would  be  in  wheat,  of 
which  there  would  be  say  four  quarters  to 
the  acre.  With  a  duty  of  5s,  these  400 
quarters  would  be  worth  about  2s,  6d.  a 
quarter  more  than  under  the  preseut  sys« 
tem — that  is  to  say,  about  50?.  a  year 
additional  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  one 
of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  country,  and 
he  would  have  to  deduct  from  that  profit 
at  least  25?.  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
price  of  labour.  It  was,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  any  one  could  expect 
to  get  more  than  from  25?.  to  30?.  profit 
from  a  5s.  duty  on  a  large  farm  of  400 
acres.  The  proposition  of  a  5s.  duty  was 
in  reality  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  farmers,  but  with  the  yiew 
of  getting  in  the  sharp  point  of  the  wedge, 
in  order  that  the  duty  might  be  afterwards 
increased  to  ISs,  or  20s,  What  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  Protectionists  were 
not  sincere  in  their  professions,  neither 
could  he  consider  the  Free- traders  sincere 
if  they  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
forcing  the  Government  to  say  what  it 
meant  to  do  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  free  trade,  or  how  soon  it  would  bring 
the  subject  before  the  country  for  its  deci- 
sion. For  his  part  he  ought  rather  to 
rejoice  that  the  Protectionist  party,  now 
that  they  were  in  office,  were  going  against 
that  which  they  had  been  speaking  in  fa- 
vour of  for  the  last  six  years,  because  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law-League  should  be  resuscitated, 
it  would  not  be  revived  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preserving  free  trade  in  corn,  but 
it  would  bo  put  upon  a  more  comprehen- 
sive footing,  and  would  be  made  a  Par- 
liamentary Reform  and  Anti-War  League. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
that  the  supplies  ought  to  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty  s  present  Government  for  the 
whole  year. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  that  he  had 
been  unable  until  that  moment  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  asking  a  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Secre- 
tary at  War.  A  Committee  which  sat  last 
year  and  the  year  before  on  the  subject  of 
Army  expenditure,  had  recommended  it  as 
a  matter  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  late  Qoyernment  whether  it  might  not 
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resolre  to  hftve  one  medical  eBtablishment 
for  the  whole  Army,  and  another  for  the 
Ordnance.  The  Committee  had  reported 
that  as  far  as  they  could  judge  they 
thought  that  this  would  be  an  expedient 
measure.  When  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  was 
in  the  War  Office,  he  had  consulted  the 
head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
and  had  learned  from  him  that  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. A  joint  Committee  consisting  of 
Army  and  Ordnance  officers  had  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  directions  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
War  Office  (Mr.  V.  Smith),  to  consider  the 
question.  He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  was  not 
aware  whether  that  Committee  had  yet 
made  their  Report ;  but  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  the  proposed  measure,  if  it  could  be 
adopted,  would  be  one  that  would  tend  to 
economy,  as  well  as  conduce  to  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  Army  generally.  Ho 
begged  to  ask  whether  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  opposite  had  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  subject  ? 

Mb.  BERESFORD  said,  that  he  had 
made  inquiries  respecting  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Army  ex- 
penditure, and  the  answer  which  he  had 
receiTed  was,  that  a  Committee  was  at 
that  moment  sitting  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  not  yet  received  the  Report  of  that 
Committee,  but  should  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  when  the  Committee 
should  have  made  their  Report. 

Mb.  MACGREGOR  would  suggest  that 
a  reduction  might  safely  be  made  in  the 
strength  of  the  garrisons  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  He  had  no  hesitation 
ill  saying  that  the  present  peace  and  loyalty 
of  those  Colonies  were  owing  to  the  respon- 
sible constitutions  which  had  been  given  to 
ihem  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  As  the  Estimates  had 
been  all  carefully  prepared  by  the  late  Go- 
Temment,  he  (Mr.  Macgregor)  would  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
as  they  were  without  opposition. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  the  following : — 

(3.)  95,957^.  Public  Departments. 

(4.)  17,UH.  Royal  Military  College. 

(5.)  17,5362.,  Royal  Military  Asylum 
and  Hibernian  Military  School. 

(d.)  84,0002. ,  Volunteer  Corps. 

(7.)  15,6432.,  Rewards  for  Military 
Service 

(8.)  61,0002.,  Army  Pay,  General  Offi- 


(9.)  50,0002.,  Full  Pay,  Retired  Offi- 
cers. 

(10.)  365,0002.,  Half  Pay  and  Military 

,rVl1oWATlG6^ 

(11.)  36,9162..  Foreign  Half  Pay. 

(12.)  119.3872.,  Widows*  Pensions. 

(13.)  83,0002.,  Compassionate  List. 

(14.)  28,8152.,  In-Pensioners  of  Chelsea 
and  Kilmainham  Hospitals. 

Mr.  GROGAN  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  discussions  that  took  place  last  year 
upon  this  subject.  He  perceived  that  a 
considerable  reduction  had  been  made  in 
the  number  of  pensioners  in  Kilmainham 
Hospital.  That,  he  believed,  resulted  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  F.  Maule).  The 
subject  was  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  to 
the  army  serving  in  Ireland.  The  late 
Government  were,  he  believed,  most  anx- 
ious that  this  institution  should  be  abolish- 
ed, and  if  the  letter  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was  not  recalled,  the  hospital  would 
soon  be  put  an  end  to.  His  object  now 
was  to  obtain  a  promise,  if  he  could,  from 
the  present  Government  that  that  estab- 
lishment would  be  kept  up.  In  saying  so 
much  he  believed  that  he  was  but  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  every  Irish  Member  in 
that  House,  who  concurred  in  deprecating 
the  system  of  centralisation  which  char- 
acterised the  policy  of  the  late  Gorem- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  that  this  sub- 
ject had  engaged  his  attention  before  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with 
the  Government.  He  acknowledged  that 
his  nationality  had  greatly  influenced  his 
vote  on  former  occasions  in  opposing  the 
efforts  made  by  the  late  Government  to 
abolish  Kilmainham  Hospital.  But  now 
that  he  was  Secretary  at  War  he  did  not 
think  that  he  would  be  quite  justified  in 
going  against  the  recommendation  of  that 
House  in  declining  to  adopt  the  Estimate 
as  he  found  it.  He  only  wished  he  had 
the  power  now  of  recalling  the  letter  which 
had  been  written  by  the  former  Secretary 
at  War  upon  this  subject.  He  did  not 
think  he  could  give  any  further  explanation 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  fox  maule  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
upon  this  subject.  The  question  had  been 
discussed  more  than  once,  and  it  had  been 
fully  inquired  into  by  a  Committee  that 
had    sat  more  than  two  years.      They 
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came  to  tho  decided  opinion  that  the  two 
establishments  were  unnecessary  for  the 
service  of  the  Army.  He  could  easily  be- 
lieve that  Irishmen  might  feel  somewhat 
sore  at  the  reduction  of  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be 
devoted  to  some  other  public  purpose  in 
Ireland,  far  more  useful  to  the  Irish  people 
than  it  was  at  present.  It  was  proposed 
to  convert  it  to  the  purpose  of  an  artillery 
barrack.  He  willingly  confessed  it  was 
tho  object  of  the  late  Government,  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether.  The  letter  which  he  had  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  vacancies  as  they  occurred 
in  the  hospital  being  filled  up.  The  late 
Government  intended  that  there  should  be 
only  one  establishment  for  the  retired  sol- 
diers of  the  Army.  He  was  informed  that, 
even  if  he  had  not  written  that  letter,  the 
number  in  the  Hospital  would  necessarily 
have  been  reduced,  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  but  few  applications  from 
pensioners  to  get  into  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Dublin  that  he  quite  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  the  view  which  he  took 
of  this  subject.  It  was,  however,  consid- 
ered desirable,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
Estimates  of  their  predecessors  ;  but  he 
did  not  wish  the  hon.  Member  to  under- 
stand that  the  Government  were  opposed 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  question.  The 
question  would  be  reconsidered  in  a  fair 
and  candid  spirit,  whether  the  Government 
could,  consistently  with  their  views,  take 
such  a  course  as  would  have  the  ofTcct  of 
continuing  Kilmainham  Hospital  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  HUME  was  sorry  to  hear  such  a 
statement  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
for  if  any  question  met  with  general  unan- 
imity, it  was  that  regarding  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  this  Hospital.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  make  such  an  observation  as  had  just 
fallen  from  him.  He  hoped  that  before 
tho  Government  would  reconsider  the  re- 
commendation that  they  had  como  to  on 
the  subject,  they  would  iirst  inquire  whe- 
ther there  was  any  evidence  that  could  set 
aside  the  strong  facts  that  had  already 
been  laid  before  them. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  certain 
that  the  people  of  Dublin  would  be  most 
happy  at  hearing  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Mr,  F.  Maule 


Exchequer  declare  that  the  question  wonid 
be  reconsidered.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unpopular  in  Ireland  than  the  attempt  to 
remove  Kilmainham  Hospital,  because  it 
was  unjust.  He  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 
that  there  were  several  pensioners  most 
anxious  to  enter  the  Hospital.  As  an 
Irishman  and  a  soldier  he  felt  gratefnl  to 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  saying  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  reconsider  this  question. 

Sir  henry  BARRON  also  begged 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  said  that  the  Committee 
had  been  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
Kilmainham  Hospital  should  be  abolished. 
He  (Sir  H.  Barron)  had  always  remarked 
that  there  was  perfect  unanimity  amongst 
English  and  Scotch  Members  on  every 
subject  connected  with  Ireland.  If  it  was 
proposed  to  do  away  with  any  Scotch  es- 
tablishment, they  should  have  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  other  Scotch 
Members,  urging  most  excellent  reasons 
for  its  preservation. 

Mr.  FORBES  must  disclaim,  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch  Members,  the  feeling 
attributed  to  them  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Waterford. 

Mr.  HUME  challenged  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Waterford  to  men- 
tion a  single  instance  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  objected  to  any  proposal  tend- 
ing to  the  real  benefit  of  Ireland. 

Colonel  FREE  STUN  begged  to  ask 
tho  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Portar- 
lington  (Colonel  Dunne)  whether  he  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  his  annual  Motion 
about  the  Guards  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  could  not  give  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  any  promise  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  if 
half  of  the  sum  now  proposed  were  divided 
among  the  pensioners,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  live  with  their  relations,  thej 
would  be  far  more  comfortable  than  they 
were  at  present. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also— 

(15.)  1,226,803^.,  Out-Pensioners,  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  &c. 

(16.)  37,5002.,  Superannuation  Allow* 
ances. 

SUPrLY-NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
(17.)  134,633?.,  Admiralty  Office. 
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^IR  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  that 
in  all  his  experience,  during  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  the  votes  on  the  Navy 
Estimates,  he  had  never  known  such  large 
Estimates  voted  by  that  House  without  any 
explanation  being  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, respecting  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  must,  however, 
congratulate  the  officers  and  the  Navy  gen- 
erally on  the  appointment  of  an  officer  in 
their  own  service  to  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Board;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
appointment  of  tho  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Northumberland)  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  He  also  rejoiced 
at  the  selection  of  another  officer  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  whose  conduct  and 
gallantry  during  the  late  war  had  been 
greatly  distinguished — he  alluded  to  Ad- 
miral Sir  Hyde  Parker.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. First,  what  did  the  Board  intend 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  iron  steamers  and 
the  patronage  of  the  dockyards  ?  Next,  as 
to  the  African  squadron — he  knew  that  the 
Admiralty  Board  were  not  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  maintaining  that  squadron 
on  the  African  coast;  but  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  whether  the  Board  meant  to 
keep  the  vessels  of  that  squadron  in  its 
present  efficient  state  ?  Next,  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  retirement  which  had 
been  so  strongly  denounced  last  May  and 
last  August  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Tal- 
bot, and  Lord  Colchester,  in  another  place, 
who  complained  of  the  giievous  hardship 
of  placing  on  the  retired  list  those  gallant 
officers  who  had  commanded  sloops  of 
war  for  many  years,  and  also  for  some 
time  rated  ships,  and  who  were  told  at 
last  that  they  were  not  eligible  for  a  fiag. 
because  they  had  not  commanded  the 
latter  class  of  ships  for  a  certain  period. 
Now,  that  these  noble  Lords  had  attained 
office,  be  wished  to  know  whether  these 

gieTances  were  to  be  redressed  by  them  ? 
e  also  wished  to  know  whether  the  new 
Gofemment  intended  to  imitate  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors  in  restricting  the 
entry  of  cadets,  and  in  resisting  the  appli- 
cations of  duchesses  and  marchionesses 
who  so  eagerly  importuned  the  Admiralty 
to  obtain  appointments  in  the  service  for 
their  protegees  ?  Another  point  in  which 
he  songht  for  information  was  with  respect 
to  the  disgraceful  system  of  smuggling 
specie  from  the  coast  of  Mexico.  This  sys- 
tem was  at  once  a  scandal  to  tho  character 


of  British  officers,  and  a  source  of  the 
grossest  favouritism  and  partiality.  On  the 
Pacific  station,  from  1847  to  1849,  up- 
wards  of  17,000^.  out  of  30,000^.  was 
paid  to  the  Captains  of  the  Frolic,  Carys- 
forty  Cormorant,  and  three  other  vessels 
— their  shares  being  nearly  equal  to  what 
was  received  during  the  time  for  the  benefit 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  had  obtained 
the  Official  Returns  on  the  subject,  from 
which  he  found  that  since  the  year  1819  the 
sum  of  1,454,504?.  had  been  paid  by  the 
public  and  the  merchants  of  this  country 
for  the  conve3'ance  of  specie  from  foreign 
ports;  and  out  of  that  sum,  as  much  as 
729,5002.  had  been  received  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  for  conveying  the  trea- 
sure, and  a  further  sum  of  363,5252.  had 
been  paid  as  the  share  of  the  admirals  and 
the  commodore  on  the  several  foreign  sta- 
tions where  the  treasure  was  embarked. 
Greenwich  Hospital  was  entitled  to  receive 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  freight-money, 
which  would  amount  to  365,6262.  Now 
he  suggested  that  they  should  have  left  to 
Greenwich  Hospital  all  the  advantage  it  at 
present  derived  from  the  system,  and  that 
tho  whole  of  the  remainder,  1,090,8782., 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  formation  of 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  on  the 
retired  list,  and  to  increase  the  pay  and  pen- 
sions of  those  officers  who  had  been  distin- 
guished as  first  lieutenants.  With  regard 
to  an  invasion,  neither  he  nor  his  constita- 
ents  had  much  fear  of  it.  He  thought  the 
Navy  of  this  country  was  able  to  defend 
it  if  properly  managed,  and  he  objected 
to  increasing  the  expenditure  of  our  de- 
fensive establishments  until  we  had  made 
a  proper  use  of  the  ships  we  already  had. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side,  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  tell  the  House  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  fleet  in  the  Downs,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
because  the  towns  on  the  southern  coast 
might  be  bombarded,  and  the  Cossacks 
might  land  and  commit  the  greatest  havoc. 
He  wished  now  to  ask  them  whether  they 
meant  to  leave  our  fleet  scattered  about 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  or  to  concen- 
trate it  in  our  own  waters  ?  Some  state- 
ment of  this  nature  he  thought  was  due 
from  them  to  the  House. 

Mu.  STAFFORD  said,  ho  was  far  from 
complaining  of  the  questions  put  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  and  hoped  that 
any  imperfections  in  his  replies  would 
not  be  attributed  to  unwillingness  to  an- 
swer, but  to  inexperience.  Before  com- 
mencing his  attempt  to  reply,  he  would 
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asBuro  the  Committee  that  it  was  from  no  i  make  it  Btrictly  limited,  and  that  in  this 
feeling  of  disrespect  that  he  did  not  on  a  |  respect  they  would  follow  the  course  which 
former  occasion  enter  at  length  into  a  i  was  pursued  hj  the  late  AdministnUion. 
statement  respecting  the  naval  affairs  of 
the  country,  but  from  a  desire  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Committee,  that  the  sooner 
the  Estimates  were  voted  the  better.  Even 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montroso  (Mr.  Hume) ! 
had  concurred  in  that  view,  in  order  to  ap- '  remedy  itself,  as  there  was  loss  and  leM 
proximate  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  coming  in  this  way,  and  therefore  he  did 
lie  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  i  not  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  Admin- 
Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Pcchell)  express  his  istration,  which  had  hardly  been  ten  days 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of ,  in  office,  coming  to  any  determination 
the  Board,  and  in  the  gallant  Admiral  the  |  about  it.  He  believed  he  had  now  an- 
first  sea  Lord,  and  he  (Mr.  Stafford) !  swered  all  the  questions  of  the  hon.  and 
should  take  great  pleasure  in  communicat-   gallant  Baronet. 


The  promotion  of  mates  would  of  oonrae 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  cadeta. 
The  freight  of  specie,  the  evil  to  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  re- 
ferred to,  was   one   which   bade  fair  to 


ing  the  fact  to  them,  as  the  commendation 
came  from  one  whom  they  must  consider 
a  good  judge.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman certainly  showed  a  considerable  be- 


Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  that,  al- 
though  he  did  not  regret  that  there  was 
no  discussion  on  the  Naval  Estimates  the 
other  night,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  be- 


lief in  their  powers,  when  he  assumed  that  coming  in  him,  as  the  Board  to  which  he 
they  had  been  able  in  the  ten  days  during  had  belonged  prepared  these  Estimateiy 
which  they  had  held  office,  they  and  their ,  to  say  something  in  favour  of  the  late 
secretary,  and  that  secretary  a  landsman,  |  Board,  after  the  enormous  quantity  of 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  answer  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  them, 
some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  con-  both  by  certain  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
nccted  with  the  naval  service.  Respecting  side  of  the  House,  and  by  the  public  presa 
iron  steamers,  to  which  the  first  question  in  general.  And  here  he  begged  to  saj^ 
referred,  he  must  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  that  after  all  the  abuse  that  had  been 
Gentleman  that  the  Board  had  considera-  heaped  upon  the  late  Board,  he  was  aston- 
ble  reluctance  to  continue  building  them,  ished  that  the  present  Board  of  Admiraltj 
With  regard  to  dockyard  promotions, ;  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  adopt  the 
ho  must  confess  that  of  all  the  questions  |  Estimates  of  their  predecessors.  He 
which  had  come  under  his  notice,  that  |  would  begin  with  the  case  of  the  Meg(Bra, 
was  ono  which  had  impressed  itself  upon  That  he  thought  had  been  satisfactorily 
his  mind  as  of  the  very  greatest  import- 1  settled  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  Hie  late 
ance.  Since  he  had  been  in  office,  he  .  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  did 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  filling  up  .  not  think  that  many  more  words,  if  any, 
no  appointments  in  the  dockyards,  ex- 1  were  necessary  on  that  subject.  He  con- 
cept upon  the  express  opinion  in  favour  coived  that  the  answer  of  his  right  hon. 
of  the  party  of  the  officer  in  command,  •  Friend  had  sufficiently  disposed  of  all  the 
or  of  the  superintendent  or  master  under  infamous  stories  which  had  been  iuTented 
whom  the  candidate  had  worked.  Ano-  about  that  vessel.  He  would  next  come 
ther  evil  in  the  dockyard  system  he  was  to  the  subject  on  which  there  was  a  Gom- 
preparcd  to  remedy  as  far  as  ho  could,  i  mittee  then  sitting — he  meant  the  subject 
and  that  was  the  system  of  a  set  of  men  I  of  the  stinking  meats.  The  hon.  Baronet 
rising,  without  reference  to  other  con-  who  brought  forward  that  Motion  slated 
siderations,  from  step  to  step.  The  con-  that  the  Government  ought,  particnlariy 
sequence  was  that,  as  a  general  rule,  our '  at  this  time,  to  look  to  the  comfort  of  the 
dockyards  were  behind  other  dockyards  seamen;  and,  although  he  did  not  say  so 
with  regard  to  the  latest  inventions.  He  directly,  he  intimated  that  the  late  Board 
hoped,  however,  that  means  would  soon  of  Admiralty  had  grossly  n^lected  their 
be  taken  to  remedy  this.  As  to  the  duty  in  consequence  of  what  had  taken 
African  squadron,  he  admitted  that,  if  it  place  with  regard  to  the  preserved  meats. 
was  to  be  maintained  at  all — about  which  Now,  without  anticipating  the  answer  wkieh 
he  would  not  at  that  moment  give  any  would  be  given  by  the  Committee  then 
opinion — it  ought  to  be  efficiently  main-  sitting  on  the  subject,  he  thought  the  beat 
tained.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  answer  he  could  give  to  the  siccnsationa 
nominating  cadets,  he  had  to  state  that  it  was,  that  the  officer,  a  late  coUesgae  of 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  -  hb,  who  presided  orer  the  tran^ort  de> 

Mr.  Stafford  ' 
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partment,  who  made  the  contracts  which 
were  complained  of,  and  who  conducted 
the  whole  of  the  businoss  of  that  depart- 
ment with  as  much  benefit  to  the  country 
as  credit  to  himself,  had  been  chosen  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  late  Board  to  fill  the 
same  office  by  the  present  Government. 
If  that  was  not  a  practical  answer  to  the 
accusation  to  which  he  had  referred,  he 
did  not  know  where  one  could  be  found. 
Again,  it  was  stated  that  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty  had  misconducted  the 
transport  of  troops  from  Ireland  to  the 
Cape;  and  the  expression  used  was,  that 
"  a  noble  regiment  was  sacrificed  through 
the  neglect  of  the  Admiralty/'  This  had 
occurred,  as  was  alleged,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  in  which  the  regiment 
was  embarked,  and  which  was  described 
at  "  an  old,  rotten,  worn-out  ship,  where 
there  was  malaria,  effluvia,  stinking  meat, 
and  everything  that  was  bad; ''and  well 
did  he  recollect  the  cheers  that  were  given 
whenever  "  the  Hungarian  Jew"  was  men- 
tioned. Now,  what  were  the  facts  ?  The 
regiment  referred  to  (the  59th)  was  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  recruited  in  Ireland, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  recruits. 
They  had  been  placed  in  a  barrack  where 
the  cholera  had  been,  and,  unfortunately, 
that  disease  broke  out  in  the  ship,  the 
Apollo,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  The 
result,  he  admitted,  was  disastrous;  but 
the  conduct  of  Commander  Rawstorne,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Apollo,  was 
such 'that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  zealous  exer- 
tions in  contributing,  in  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  alleviate  the  distress  caused 
bj  the  disease  which  prevailed  among  the 
troops  on  that  occasion.  Ho  felt  it  also 
due  to  Commander  Rawstorne  to  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment : — 

'*  Daring  the  wholo  period  of  my  scrvico  (and 
n/iirtt  trip  with  troops  was  in  1816,  with  my 
own  county  militia  to  Ireland),  I  have  never  seen 
anythlDg  to  equal  tlie  cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
regularity  I  have  observed  in  the  Apollo,  except 
in  Uer  Majesty's  ship  BelleisU^  74  :  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  surpassed  even  in  that  large 
■Up.  Indeed,  I  consider  the  accommodation  for 
manied  officers  preferable  in  this  vessel." 

It  had  been  said  that  the  Admiralty  were 
BO  ignorant  as  to  what  they  were  about 
that  they  could  not  convey  troops  from 
England  to  the  Cape;  and,  by  way  of 
eontraat  to  their  incapacity,  it  had  been 
atated  that  the  French  Goyernment  had 
eonveyed  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
France  to  Civita  Vecchia.     Why,  they 


might  as  well  compare  the  ascent  of  Prim- 
rose-hill to  that  of  Mont  Blano  as  to  com- 
pare the  conveyance  of  troops  from  France 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  with  those  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Cape.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
late  Board  had  had  occasion  to  send  troops 
to  the  Cape  on  six  different  occasions  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  not  one  accident 
had  happened  to  any  one  of  them.  But 
it  was  said  they  managed  matters  so  badly 
that  their  steamers  were  always  breaking 
down.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
which  showed  that  out  of  their  large  steam 
fleet  only  three  vessels  broke  down  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1850-51 — the  year 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  complaints 
which  were  made  against  them;  while 
from  another  return  he  found  that  in  the 
six  steampncket  companies,  which  had  not 
one-third  the  number  of  vessels  at  sea  that 
the  Government  had,  the  number  which 
broke  down  in  the  same  period  was  twenty. 
He  could  hardly  have  believed  that  the 
stories  which  had  been  circulated  about 
the  Navy  could  have  obtained  the  credit 
they  had  done.  He  was  indeed  surprised 
at  the  gullibility  of  the  public.  Yet  these 
things  were  alleged,  and  these  things  were 
believed;  and  therefore  be  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  forgive  him  for  trespassing 
on  their  time  to  rebut  them  by  facts. 
They  were  told  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  manage  the  men 
committed  to  their  charge,  nor  whore  to 
place  them.  But  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  a  set  of  professional  men,  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Baring)  at  their 
head,  would  have  left  the  country  in  the 
defenceless  condition  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ?  The  fact  was,  that  during 
all  the  time  of  the  outcry  about  the  danger 
of  a  surprise  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Navy,  although  the  Admiralty  did  not 
make  any  fuss  about  their  proceedings, 
yet  he  would  stake  his  existence  that  if 
the  necessity  had  arisen,  they  could,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  have  covered  the  Chan- 
nel from  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  with  a  fleet  of  steamers  within 
signal  distance  of  each  other.  So  much 
for  the  danger  of  a  surprise.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
greater  force  in  the  Channel  than  we  had, 
for  if  we  were  to  have  a  war,  the  Channel 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 
place  of  refuge  for  a  friendly  flag,  and  a 
hornets*  nest  to  our  enemies.  He  now 
came  to  a  point  which  was  not  for  the 
Admiralty,  but  for  that  House  and  the 
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country  to  decide.  He  thought  we  ought 
to  have — and  that  we  were  not  safe  with- 
out it — a  reserve  of  seamen  at  all  times, 
at  least  to  the  tune  of  5,000,  that  wo 
could  lay  our  hands  upon  when  wanted. 

Mtt.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  no 
one  who  looked  over  the  immense  expen- 
diture which  had  taken  place  last  year,  and 
had  noticed  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
heen  applied,  could  coincide  with  the  cu- 
logium  which  the  gallant  Admiral  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  passed  upon  the  late 
Board  of  Admiralty.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  Channel  could  be  covered 
with  ships  of  war  within  twenty-four  hours, 
when  he  saw  by  the  last  Navy  List,  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  January,  that  there 
were  only  twenty-two  vessels  in  commission 
in  all  the  ports  in  or  near  the  United  King- 
dom; that  of  these  only  six  were  line-of- 
battle  ships — four  of  the  linc-of-battle  ships 
which  carried  the  flags  of  the  Port  Admi- 
rals being  only  partially  manned;  and  that 
there  were  beside  three  screw  steamers  of 
large  dimensions.     The  people  of  England 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Navy 
as  their  bulwark  against  foreign  invasion 
from  the  time  of  Alfred;  but  they  had  now 
ceased  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and 
were  seeking  for  a  military  force  equal  to 
meet  the  largest  force  that  France  could 
bring  against  us.     That  was  not  a  state  in 
which  we  should  be  after  the  sums  of  mo- 
ney which  we  had  expended  on  this  force. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  war  no  less  a 
sum  than  220,000,000^.  had  been  voted  for 
the  Navy,  independent  of  the  armaments 
which  were  supplied  by  the  Ordnance.  Out 
of  this  9,800,OO0Z.  had  been  expended  on 
the  dockyards,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
war  were  capable  of  containing  our  then 
fleet  of  666   vessels.      Then  there   were 
such  jobs  as  Keyham  Harbour,  on  which 
1.250,000^.  was  to  be,  and  800,000  had 
already  been,  spent.  58,000,000?.  had  been 
expended  on  materials  for  shipbuilding  and 
wages  of  workmen  in  the  dockyards.    And 
what  had  we  to  show  for  the  last  item  ? 
Why,  only  620  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
either    built  or   in   progress;   and  he  be- 
lieved that  a  private  shipbuilder  could  have 
provided  them  for  half  the  money  which 
they   had  cost   the  nation.     He   thought 
that  the  Admiralty  Board  was  very  badly 
constituted.     He  thought  a  naval  officer 
should  always  be  at  its  head,  who  would 
have  a  strong  feeling  for  the  interest  and 
character  of  the   service,  and  would  not 
confine  himself  to  jobbing  away  the  patron- 
age, and   to   defending  mismanagement. 

Mr.  W.  Williams 


But  the  fact  was  that  the  civil  Lords  did 
not  understand  the  management  of  soch 
immense  concerns,  and  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  naval  officers  who  had  a 
seat  at  the  Board  was  wasted  in  attend- 
ance at  that  House,  and  they  were  thus 
prevented  from  giving  their  exclasive  at- 
tention to  the  different  departments  of  the 
service,  and  from  introducing  those  im- 
provements which  he  believed  they  would 
otherwise  do.  Wo  had  expended  lost  year 
5,700,000^.,  and  all  wo  had  to  show  was 
142  vessels  in  commission,  some  of  which 
were  only  tenders,  and  the  majority  were 
under  twenty  guns,  only  seventeen  being 
sail  of  the  line,  and  four  or  five  of  these 
being  but  partially  manned,  as  he  had  stated 
previously,  as  Port  Admiral's  ships.  He 
could  not  imagine  how  all  this  money  was 
expended  with  so  little  to  show  for  it. 
The  Estimates  for  the  present  year  were 
5,600,000^.,  of  which  only  2.000,0001, 
was  devoted  to  the  effective  service;  the 
rest  was  to  be  wasted  on  the  dockyards, 
and  on  the  half-pay  and  pension  lists.  In 
1822,  when  a  great  promotion  took  place, 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  half- 
pay  and  pension  list  was  actually  less  than  at 
present,  being  then  1,340,9001.  and  now, 
1,354,0002.  The  cause  of  this  was  evi- 
dent, when  he  saw  that  to  command  these 
142  vessels  in  commission,  we  had  no 
fewer  than  245  admirals,  so  that  there  were 
two  Admirals  to  each  ship;  and  they  had 
584  Captains,  and  911  Commanders,  giv- 
ing about  ten  of  these  oflicers  to  each  vessel. 
The  half-pay  and  pension  list  had  been 
enormously  added  to  by  the  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  of  Admirals 
in  1846  and  1851.  Out  of  the  1,354.0001 
devoted  to  this  list,  only  202,0002.  was 
for  warrant  officers  and  seamen,  leaving 
1,152,0002.  for  the  superior  officers,  an 
amount  totally  uncalled  for  by  the  justice 
of  the  case.  With  regard  to  tho  proposed 
reserve  of  5,000  men,  it  hod  been  stated 
that  they  would  be  thrown  into  the  mer- 
chant navy,  in  order  to  represent  to  the 
seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine  tho  g^reat 
advantages  of  tho  Royal  service.  He  did 
not  think  that  would  be  the  result  of  the 
measure.  He  should  like  to  know  how  it 
was  that  the  British  Admiralty  could  not 
man  a  lino-of-battle  ship  in  less  than  three 
or  four  months,  while  the  American  navy 
could  obtain  as  many  of  our  best  seamen 
as  they  desired.  He  attributed  this  foot 
to  the  tyranny  exercised  by  some  of  the 
British  commanders,  though  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  many  of  our  officers 
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were  good  and  excellent  men.  He  a  short 
time  since  brought  before  the  House  the 
case  of  a  sailor  who  was  shot  by  command 
of  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war., 
He  had  put  a  question  on  the  subject  to 
the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
fished  up  a  long  account  with  which  he 
came  down  to  the  House,  Now,  he  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  was  prepared  to  say,  from 
information  he  had  received,  that  the  facts 
were  as  he  had  stated  them,  namely,  that 
a  Marine  was  ordered  to  shoot  a  seaman 
who  was  swimming  ashore  to  desert;  that 
he  missed  the  man;  that  he  was  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  fire  again,  and  that  the  man 
was  shot  dead.  [An  Hon  Member:  No,  no !] 
Well,  so  persons  said  who  were  on  board 
the  Inconstant,  at  any  rate;  and  ho  begged 
to  ask  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
where  he  obtained  the  information  he  had 
giTcn  to  the  House,  and  whether  he  had 
searched  the  log  of  the  Inconstant,  and  if 
80  what  was  the  description  given  of  that 
erent  ? 

Mr.  T  re  lawny  had  no  objection  to 
the  number  of  men  proposed  to  be  voted 
for  the  Navy,  but  he  contended  that  that 
force  ou^ht  not  to  cost  the  country  more 
than  2,000,0002.  a  year.  He  formed  his 
opinion  from  the  amount  of  wages  given  to 
able  and  efficient  seamen  in  the  merchant 
or  yachting  service,  which  was  about  U.  a 
week,  say  501.  a  year:  thus  40,000  efficient 
seamen  might  be  obtained  for  2,000,000?. 
per  annum ;  and  as  ships  should  be  obtained 
at  1,0002.  a  gun,  1,000,0002.  per  annum 
should  provide  them  with  ten  ships  of  100 
guns  each.  A  line-of-battlc  ship  should 
last  seventy  years,  that  being  the  age  of 
the  Canopus,  one  of  the  best  ships  we  had. 
He  had  heard,  however,  at  Plymouth,  of 
instances  in  which  ships  had  been  rotten  in 
the  bows  before  they  were  sent  to  sea. 
Many  of  the  numerous  alterations  in  the 
ships  had  now  no  doubt  become  necessary; 
and  by  turning  large  ships  into  screw 
steamers  they  could  now  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion whether  the  wind  was  favourable  or 
adverse.  He  thought  a  great  error  had 
been  committed  in  having  the  works  at 
Keyham,  instead  of  at  Millbay,  where  there 
WAS  already  a  dock  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses, which  was  being  partially  filled  up; 
so  that  an  immense  sum  of  money  had 
been  wasted  in  making  one  dock,  and  filling 
up  another.  It  was  proposed  to  spend 
1,225,0002.  upon  these  works;  and  of  this 
833>000Z.  had  been  already  spent,  and  a 
farther  sum  of  40,0002.  was  included  in 
the  Estimates  for  the  present  year.  *He 
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could  not  see  the  good  of  taking  a  miser- 
able sum  like  this,  if  Keyham  was  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  all.  It  was,  he  thought, 
but  fair  to  the  late  Government  to  say  that 
the  faults  of  the  reserve  steam  fleet  were 
not  chargeable  on  them.  That  fleet  was 
created  during  the  invasion  panic,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  vessels  were 
badly  built,  and  that  engines  of  too  great 
power  were  placed  in  them.  He  believed 
that  the  same  remark  also  applied  to  the 
works  at  Keyham.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  money  that  had  been  lavished  on  the 
arsenal  at  Plymouth,  he  believed  that  it 
was  yet  undefended  on  the  land  side.  An 
enemy  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  land 
in  Whitsand  Bay,  and  cross  the  headlands, 
and  he  might  then  fire  the  ships,  and  shell 
the  dockyard  and  the  defences;  though  he 
admitted  they  perfectly  protected  the  har- 
bour from  any  attack  from  the  sea.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty, 
when  a  ship  came  off  a  foreign  station,  to 
send  her  to  sea  as  she  then  was,  in  her 
most  perfect  state,  and  with  the  same  crew, 
and  without  dismantling  her  ?  They  were 
going  to  expend  782,4952.  for  stores,  and 
634,5742.  for  artificers'  wages  in  the  naval, 
and  32,3552.  for  artificers*  wages  in  the 
victualling  yard;  total  1,449,3242.  Now, 
that  should  give  us  fourteen  line-of-battle 
ships,  according  to  the  estimate  ho  had 
already  given.  Had  wo  built  at  that  rate 
for  twenty  years,  what  a  fleet  we  should 
now  have  had  !  We  had  not,  however,  got 
a  quarter  of  that  after  expending  this  sum 
annually  during  thirty-seven  years  of  peace. 
Admiral  BOWLES  said,  that  the  Ca- 
nopus had  nothing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  the  ship  that  was  taken  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile.  There  was  not  a  timber  of 
the  original  ship  left;  it  had,  in  fact,  been 
rebuilt  many  times  over  :  so  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  Trelawny)  wa8 
quite  incorrect  in  supposing  that  a  line-of- 
battlo  ship  would  last  seventy  years.  When 
a  ship  was  twelve  years  old,  it  required  a 
repair  equal  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its 
value.  He  differed,  also,  from  the  hon. 
Member  with  regard  to  the  value  of  Key- 
ham Harbour,  the  situation  of  which  was 
much  finer  than  Millbay;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  a  finer  site  for  an 
arsenal  than  that  which  would  be  occupied 
by  these  works,  the  construction  of  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  previously  any  accommoda- 
tion for  the  building  or  the  repairing  of 
steam  vessels;  nor  could  the  accommoda* 
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tion  have  been  obtained  at  the  old  arsenal. 
It  was  a  magnificent  work,  which  would  be 
applauded  by  those  who  succeeded  us  as  a 
proof  of  the  foresight  of  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  who  planned  it  when  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  thought  that  it  should  be  pushed 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  the  factories 
— which  he  was  sorry  to  hear  from  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  were  to  bo  de- 
layed— should  be  built  at  once;  so  that  the 
works  might  be  at  once  completed,  in  case 
they  should  be  required.  He  had  not  the 
least  idea  where  the  gallant  Admiral  (Ad- 
miral Berkeley)  would  find  the  means  to 
cover  the  Channel  with  steam  vessels 
within  signal  distance  at  twenty-four  hours* 
notice :  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  late 
Admiralty,  he  could  not  but  think  that, 
when  they  went  out  of  office,  there  was  not 
in  any  English  port  any  ship  of  force  ready 
to  go  to  sea;  and  had  wo  not  recalled  the 
fleet  from  Lisbon,  we  should  have  been  in 
the  same  state  still.  He  thought  that,  for 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country,  we 
should  have  at  least  5,000  moro  seamen 
than  at  present.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  that  a  great  nation  which  had 
been  allowing  5,000,000/.  a  year  for  its 
Navy,  should  grudge  an  additional  200,000/. 
or  300,000/.,  which  would  make  the  whole 
thing  efficient,  and  place  the  country  in  a 
state  of  security.  Ho  must  add,  that  he 
hoped  neither  the  House  nor  the  country 
would  suppose  that  tho  proposed  naval  re- 
serve would  add  a  single  man  to  the  effective 
force.  He  must  confess  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  scheme  himself,  and  he  had  never 
seen  any  body  who  did;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  not  one  of  our  ships  would 
be  manned  by  the  proposed  plan. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  was   sure  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  would  not  give  a  contradiction  to 
that  to  which  he  (Admiral  Berkeley)  had 
pledged   his   professional  character.     He 
pledged  himself  that,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  a  requisition  had  been  made  to 
the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  steamers 
would  have  been  found,  and  armed,  in  all 
respects  ready  for  sea,  and  would,  in  fact, 
have  been   at  sea  covering  the  Channel 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Channel 
Islands.   He  repeated  that  statement.  The 
same  means  were  in  tho  hands  of  the  pre- 
Bent  Board  of  Admiralty;  and  they  could 
do  it  when   they  pleased.     Ho  took   no 
it  to  himself  or  those  who  acted  with 
this  scheme,  which  was  originally 
-^taring  the  Administration,  ho  be- 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

t  Bowles 


Admiral  BOWLES  said,  that  he  was 
far  from  wishing  to  doubt  one  word  of  what 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  said.  He 
quite  believed  that  this  might  be  done,  if  bo 
said  so. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  wished  to  know 
where  these  steamers  were  to  be  found  ? 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  in  com- 
mission, according  to  the  last  Ncmy  List. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  this  only 
showed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  was  speaking  upon  a  subject  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber merely  looked  at  the  last  edition  of  the 
Navy  List,  and  not  finding  the  steamers 
in  commission  conceived  it  impossible  that 
they  should  be  ready  at  an  hour's  notice. 
But  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Admiral  Berkeley)  was  not  that 
they  were  in  commission,  but  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  vessels  could  bo 
manned,  armed,  and  made  ready  for  sea. 
In  short,  they  were  "  advanced  "  vessels. 
[Mr.  W.  Williams  :  That's  quite  an  ex- 
planation.] Well,  is  that  not  what  the 
hon.  Member  wanted  ?  [Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams: Yes,  yes;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  did  not  give  it.]  These  vessels 
were  in  a  state  of  advance,  capable  of 
being  ready  when  wanted.  The  men  were 
ready,  and  the  ships  were  ready.  With 
regard  to  the  works  at  Keyham,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  slow  progress  made 
with  them  arose  from  the  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  which  sat  in  18^.8.  Now, 
there  were  some  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
thought  that  by  placing  our  fleets  in  the 
Channel  greater  security  would  be  given  to 
this  country,  but  he  must  say  that  was  not 
entirely  his  impression  ;  and  as  this  was  a 
subject  upon  which  the  late  Government 
had  been  very  much  assailed,  it  might  be 
worth  hon.  Gentlemen's  while  to  listen  a 
little  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
It  was  supposed  that  if  we  recalled  our 
fleet  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  con- 
stantly a  large  force  in  the  Channel,  we 
should  secure  ourselves  entirely  from  any 
hostile  attack.  Much  had  been  said  upon 
the  subject  lately;  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  the  result  of  calling  our  ships 
home  would  have  been  that  which  was  de- 
sired. It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  activity  in  the  oppo- 
site ports;  there  was  nothing  in  the  nortnera 
parts  of  France  which  ought  to  have  occa- 
sioned us  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and  we 
had  in  our  own  ports  sufficient  to  meet  an  j 
emergency.  If  we  were  to  call  our  large 
Bhi{)B  home,  we  must  not  be  rarprised  if 
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France  followed  our  example,  called  her 
steamerB  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  col- 
lected her  force  in  the  northern  ports.  He 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  did  not  think  we  should 
have  added  one  jot  to  our  security  hy  hav- 
ing a  large  force  in  the  Channel.  He  had 
thought  it  right  to  say  this;  hut,  as  for 
the  attacks  out  of  doors  upon  tlie  Board  of 
Admiralty,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  enter 
upon  the  defence  now  :  the  time  was  gone 
by  when  it  would  have  heon  of  the  slightest 
value.  He  had  no  doubt  those  who  had 
succeeded  to  that  department  had  the 
utmost  zeal  for  the  service.  He  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  Esti- 
mates by  1,500,000^;  there  were  those 
who  thought  still  more  reduction  could  be 
made,  and  he  hoped  it  could,  but  he  was 
not  80  sanguine  as  to  believe  tliat  the  new 
Board  would  bo  able  to  make  the  same 
statement. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  some  of  the  observations  which 
bad  been  made  as  to  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  not  very  true,  though  he 
believed  there  had  been  some  abuses  in 
the  management  of  the  dockyards,  and 
considerable  want  of  judgment  in  building 
ships.  It  was  not  his  intention,  however, 
to  enter  into  those  matters  then.  His 
object  was  to  make  a  few  practical  obscr- 
vations  to  the  Committee.  The  Estimates 
before  the  Committee  were  made  up  by 
the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  accepted 
by  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty.  There 
could  be  no  dispute  about  that.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  to  be  considered  was,  how  tlicy 
were  to  spend  their  money  in  future.  They 
bad  been  congratulated  upon  having  a 
naval  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
While  giving  every  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions to  the  present  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, ho  must  say  that  ho  would  agree 
much  more  in  thee  congratulations  if  the 
bead  of  the  Admiralty  were  not  a  Par- 
liamentary or  political  man,  and  if  the 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the  Navy 
were  not  dispensed — not  by  the  fault  of 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  but  by  the 
fault  of  the  system — among  those  who  have 
interest  in  preference,  in  many  eases  at 
least*  to  those  who  possess  merit.  The 
next  subject  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  was,  how  the  list 
of  officers  stands  as  to  efficiency;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  would  first  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  Navy 
List  stood  in  1795.  We  had  then  91 
admirals,  420  captains,  197  commanders, 
and  1,395  lieutenants,  making  2,103  offi- 


cers ;  we  had  at  that  time  101  line^of- 
battle  ships  in  commission,  and  these  offi« 
cers  wore  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
on  all  the  operations  in  the  Navy.  If  they 
looked  at  the  present  list — though  he  knew 
that  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty — 
they  found  there  was  still  an  active  list  of 
100  admirals.  But  were  they  sure  that 
those  admirals  were  all  active  men  ?  Ho 
believed  that  a  great  many  of  them,  though 
able  and  gallant  officers,  were,  through 
age  and  infirmity,  unfit  to  go  afloat.  With- 
out dwelling  upon  the  number  of  officers 
they  now  had,  he  would  rather  take  the 
number  it  is  intended  they  should  have, 
and  that  number  he  found  to  bo,  as  he 
had  stated,  100  admirals;  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  fifty  would  be  quite  enough. 
There  were  only  twelve  employed  now,  so 
that  even  if  they  retained  only  fifty,  it 
would  take  twelve  years  to  give  each 
admiral  three  years*  employment.  The 
post  captains  were  to  be  350.  It  would 
take  sixteen  years  to  give  each  of  these 
officers  three  years  at  sea,  and  thirteen 
years  on  shore  on  the  average.  The  com- 
manders' list  was  to  be  reduced  to  450, 
and  dividing  those  450  by  the  number 
employed,  it  would  just  take  the  same 
number  of  years  for  them,  that  is,  three 
years  at  sea,  and  thirteen  years  on  shore ; 
and  by  the  lieutenants'  list,  he  found  those 
officers  would  get  afloat  three  years  out  of 
the  nine.  Then  he  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  and  he  found  there  were  in 
the  Navy  between  800  and  900  mates, 
midshipmen,  and  cadets.  A  great  fault 
at  the  Admiralty  was,  that  there  were 
so  many  all  seeking  for  promotion,  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  lived  and  died  in  tlie  rank 
of  lieutenants,  and  more  than  half  the 
number  of  commanders  never  attained  a 
higher  rank.  Now,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  wanted  to  choose  seventy  post- 
captains,  he  had  350  to  choose  from,  and 
he  can  keep  back  the  promotion  of  any 
man  he  pleases  from  the  rank  of  an  active 
admiral.  These  things,  he  believed,  would 
never  be  perfectly  cured  till  the  Navy  was 
emancipated  from  political  shackles,  and 
placed,  as  the  Army  is,  under  a  chief  who 
will  not  be  compelled  to  resign  office  at 
every  change  of  Ministry.  Looking  to 
what  may  be  practically  done  to  sustain 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  our  ships  are  paid  oS  too  frequently. 
He  believed  the  custom  was  to  pay  the 
ships  of  the  Navy  oS  every  three  years,  or 
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perhaps  they  might  serve  four  years,  if 
required  for  some  special  service.  It  was 
only  last  January  that  they  paid  off  the 
Ganges  of  80  guns,  the  Portland  of  44 
guns,  the  Champion  of  26  guns,  and  the 
Gorgon,  a  10  gun  steamer — in  all  160  guns, 
and  a  complement  of  1,200  men — in  the 
course  of  one  month,  and  the  men  were 
sent  adrift.  He  also  wished  to  know  what 
was  to  prevent  their  enlisting  seamen  for  a 
longer  period  than  at  present — for  five,  or 
seven,  or  fourteen  years,  as  they  enlist 
soldiers  ?  They  would  then  have  men  who 
would  not  be  constantly  leaving  the  Navy. 
Look  at  the  Rodney.  She  was  at  that 
moment  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  though 
she  was  commissioned  last  August,  she 
had  not  been  to  sea  yet.  What  was  to 
prevent  their  taking  men  for  a  longer 
period  of  service?  He  would  let  the  period 
extend  to  fourteen  years,  and  he  would 
take  no  man  for  less  than  five  years,  and 
he  would  pay  them  some  bounty  for  seven 
or  ten  or  fourteen  years*  service,  as  the 
marines  are  paid.  The  first  year  was 
taken  up  in  teaching  the  men.  The 
second  year  they  begin  to  shake  them- 
selves into  their  places,  and  the  third  year 
they  were  fit  to  fight  any  ship  that  ever 
floated ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  sailor 
was  brought  home — the  admiral  reviewed 
the  crew,  said  the  ship  was  in  beautiful 
order,  and  the  crew  in  fine  condition,  and 
then  the  ship  was  dismantled,  and  the 
men  paid  off.  He  thought  the  proposed 
reserve  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  10,000 
men,  that  was  to  say  8,000  seamen  and 
2,000  petty  officers,  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber they  could  easily  get  6,000  or  7,000 
men  when  they  were  actually  wanted.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  vul- 
nerability of  this  kingdom  to  invasion. 
He  had  lately  stated  to  the  House  his 
general  opinion  upon  that  subject.  His 
opinion  was,  that  though  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  some  provision  at  home,  yet 
thoy  need  not  be  frightened  as  long  as 
they  could  keep  a  good  Navy  afloat.  Tliey 
should  not  only  have  the  ships  ready,  but 
they  should  have  the  men  on  board,  and  the 
ships  out  cruising,  not  lying  in  port,  but 
practising  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy,  if  an  enemy  should  come.  From 
a  calcnlation  ho  had  made,  he  found  that 
8,000  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  would 
be  sufficient  to  man  three  line-of-battle 
fitted  with  screws;  five  screw  fri- 
^Wmi  50  to  24  guns  each;  six  large 
frigates,  ten  steam  sloops,  to- 
•fonr  steamers  of  various  sizes, 
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in  all  mounting  528  guns,  and  manned  by 
8,000  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  If 
they  had  that  large  force,  not  in  their 
ports,  not  much  at  anchor,  not  smoking 
the  coast  with  their  coal,  but  exercising 
the  vessels  under  canvass,  they  would  be 
sufficiently  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
He  might  be  asked  where  he  would  get 
the  8,000  seamen  that  would  be  required 
to  man  these  ships.  In  answer  to  that  he 
would  suggest  that  thore  was  scarcely  a 
foreign  station  that  might  not  spare  one  or 
more  ships  of  the  squadron — he  did  not 
mean  the  Mediterranean  only,  but  North 
and  South  America  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  all  other  stations  The  other 
day  he  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  there 
were  five  English  men-of-war  at  Rio 
Janeiro  at  anchor  at  one  time;  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  an  admiral  will 
always  keep  as  many  ships  out  on  a  fo- 
reign station  as  he  can.  A  distinguished 
Member  of  that  House  had  recently  ob- 
served—  he  meant  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston) — that  this  country  had  the  smallest 
Army  of  any  principal  nation  in  Europe. 
There  was  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  It 
was  because  England  is  an  island;  they  all 
knew  if  she  was  joined  to  the  Continent 
she  would  have  to  keep  up  a  large  Army 
to  protect  herself  from  the  encroachments 
of  her  neighbours;  but,  situated  as  we 
are,  he  thought  it  morally  impossible  an 
enemy  could  land  on  our  coast.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  take  a  long  time  for  a 
force  to  embark.  It  was  true  that  the 
army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  where  he  was 
present,  embarked  in  a  single  night.  But 
how  was  that  accomplished  ?  Why,  as  the 
boats  from  the  ships  approached  the  shore 
the  men  leaped  into  them  anyhow,  so  that 
there  were  not  in  any  boat  three  men  be* 
longing  to  the  same  regiment,  and  they 
had  neither  horses  nor  stores  to  embark — 
for  the  horses  were  shot,  and  the  stores 
abandoned.  But  no  invading  force  could  be 
embarked  in  that  manner.  He  remembered 
when  he  was  employed  in  blockading  Bou- 
logne, where  the  invading  army  of  Napoleon 
was  to  have  been  embarked,  and  his  opin- 
ion was  that  the  country  was  more  vul- 
nerable then  than  it  was  now — the  agency 
of  steam  had  done  so  much  to  strengthen 
it;  for  calms  and  fogs  would  have  assisted 
the  enemy  then  much  more  than  tbey  could 
do  now.  If  they  were  now  to  be  broagfat 
over  in  large  steamers  or  line-of-battle 
ships,  they  must  be  landed  in  boats  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore;  and  then  it  waa 
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to  be  remembered  tbat  every  man  of  them 
would  be  as  sick  as  a  dog.     They  might 
depend  upon   it  that   an  invading  force, 
either  in  coming  across  or  in  landing,  would 
bo  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  if  there  were  but 
an  efficient  force  at  hand.     Another  re- 
commendation he  would  make  would  be 
that  at  least  half  tho  men  employed  in 
the   Navy  should  bo  ablebodied  seamen. 
The  difference  in  expense  would  be  only 
3d,  per  day,  and  the  provisions  and  al- 
lowances  the   same,  while  in   case  of  a 
war  these  able  seamen  could  bo  drafted 
into   the    new    ships,    and    their    places 
taken    by   ordinary   seamen    and    lands- 
men.    With  regard   to  assembling  more 
men-of-war  at  home,  he   couceived   that 
with  the  advantage  of  steam  and  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  England  should  be  more  the 
head  quarters  of  tho   Navy,   because,    if 
necessary,  additional  aid  could  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  any  foreign  station. 
If  he  added   a  remark,  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  other  branch  of  tho  service, 
it  should  be  jocularly;  but  tho  alarm  about 
invasion  was  chiefly  expressed  by  soldiers, 
from  the  illustrious  Duke  downwards.    Sir 
Francis  Head  was  a  soldier,  and  so  was 
the  "  Swiss  Colonel,"  and  many  of  them 
had  by  their  writings,  helped  to  raise  and 
keep  up  the  alarm.     And  the  reason  was 
plain — they  could  not  comprehend  the  ca- 
pabilities of  resistance  that  might  be  made 
on  the  ocean,  and  especially  the  resources 
that  had  been  put  into  their  hands  by  tho 
power  of  steam.     For  example,  he  had 
never   known   a   marine   officer,  however 
long  he  might  have  been  at  sea,  who  had 
learned  to  steer  or   manage  a  boat.     If 
this  was  the  case   in   small    matters,  it 
might  be  supposed  how  ill-informed  they 
were  as  to  matters  that  were  more  im- 
portant.    His  opinion  upon  the  whole  was, 
that  our  ships  should  be  collected  more  at 
home,  for  the  Colonies  were  well  defended 
with  forts  and  batteries,  but  that  was  not 
the  case  with  Great  Britain. 

liB.  CORRY  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Baring)  that 
oar  Navy  was  never  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  the  present  moment,  whether  it 
regarded  our  ships  or  stores;  but  ho  must 
remind  the  Committee  that  it  was  through 
the  effort  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  Government 
to  hnild  a  steam  fleet  that  they  now  pos- 
aessed  a  reserve  of  steamers  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  for  sea  at  a  moment's  warning. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  credit 
for  havine  reduced  the  Estimates  by 
1,500,000T.    Bat  the  reason  why  the  Es- 


timates of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government 
were  so  large  was,   that  between  1841, 
when  they  entered  office,  and  1846,  when 
they  retired,  no  fewer   than   seventy- two 
steamers    of    28,000    horse-power    and 
74,000  tons  burden,  had  been  built,  equal 
to  thirty  sail  of  the  line.     He  knew  the 
Government  had  been  accused  of  building 
steamers  in  a  panic,  and  therefore  of  build- 
ing them  badly.     Now,  if  time  had  per- 
mitted, perhaps  they  might  have  made  ex- 
periments, and  thus  saved  some  faults;  but 
then  they  would  have  been  neglecting  a 
still  higher  duty,  the  safety  of  our  own 
shores.     But  though  they  had  now  a  larger 
naval  force  than  France  possessed,  both 
in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  yet  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  the  smaller 
naval  force  of  France  more  available  for 
invasion  than  our  large  naval  force  was  for 
defence — the    main    circumstance    being, 
that  we  had  a  vast  colonial  empire  to  de- 
fend, and  an  enormous  commercial  interest 
to  guard  in  every  sea,  so  that  the  greater 
portion  of  our  navy  was  necessarily  out  of 
our  reach;   while   France,  which  had    no 
such    interests  to  protect,   had   its  navy 
chiefly  at  home.  It  was  therefore  important 
that  we  should  always  have  the  means  of 
manning  our  reserve  ships,  and  sending 
them  to  sea  at  the  shortest  notice,  in  the 
event  of  a  war.     The  French  had  a  great 
advantage  in  manning  their  fleet,  for  all 
French  seamen  were   liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  four  years  in  their  navy,  and 
as  they  hardly  ever  volunteered  to  serve 
again,  he  was  informed  that  there  were  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  fnaritime  dis- 
tricts of  France  23,000  seamen  liable  to  be 
called  up  to  serve  on  board  of  the  navy, 
who  had  already  had  four  years'  experi- 
ence in  the    service,  and  were  perfectly 
conversant  with    naval   disciphne.      Now 
there  were  on  the  last  registry  of  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  210,000  names;  but  few  of 
these  men  had   any  knowledge  of  naval 
gunnery,  or  were  acquainted  with  the  re- 
straints of  discipline  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.     As  one  means  of  remedjing  that  de- 
fect, he  would  suggest  that  the  reserve 
marines  who  were  now  trained  to  naval 
gunnery  should  be  increased.     The  number 
of  marines  serving  ashore  was  5,300,  which 
was  the  number  at  tho  time  he  was  in 
office;  but  he  had  ascertained  then,  and  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  different 
now,  that  no  more  than  3,000  of  these  were 
available  for  embarkation.     As  it  would 
require  6,000  marines  to  man  the  reserve 
Navy  if  it  were  required,  he  would  suggest 
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that  tho  marine  force  should  he  increased 
hy  3,000  men.  The  expense  of  this  in- 
crease would  not  he  more  than  100,0002.  a 
year.  He  was  not  sanguine  ahout  the  suc- 
cess of  the  particular  plan  proposed  for  the 
reserve  of  seamen,  though  ho  thought  the 
late  Board  deserved  every  credit  for  having 
proposed  it.  He  doubted  if  the  men  would 
he  found  willing  to  enter  upon  the  plan 
proposed,  and  therefore  he  would  recom- 
mend the  Memhers  of  the  present  Board  to 
consider  a  very  able  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coast  militia,  which  was  addressed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  in  1846.  The  plan  was  to  as- 
semble 15,000  men  once  a  year,  and  train 
them  in  gunnery  and  other  naval  exercises. 
If  that  plan  were  adopted,  he  thought 
they  would  have  a  most  efficient  naval  re- 
serve. 

Captain  BOLDERO  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Admiralty  to  a  Resolution  which 
had  been  passed  by  that  House,  declaring 
its  opinion  that  better  accommodation 
should  bo  provided  for  assistant  surgeons 
throughout  the  Navy.  He  might  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Re- 
solution had  not  been  carried  out  in  that 
spirit  of  justice  in  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  that  it  should  bo  carried 
out.  He  readily  admitted  that  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  surgeons  had  been  very 
much  improved  since  the  passing  of  that 
Resolution.  But  an  order  had  been  pro- 
mulgated which  had  acted  most  injuriously 
on  assistant  surgeons,  and  which  was  an 
insult  to  the  whole  medical  profession.  It 
was  declared  in  that  order  that  no  young 
man  entering  the  Navy  as  an  assistant  sur- 
geon should  receive  cabin  accommodation 
till  he  had  passed  through  a  professional 
service  of  three  years.  At  the  age  which 
those  gentlemen  who  were  of  superior  and 
scientific  education  had  attained  when  they 
entered  the  service,  they  were  compelled 
to  associate  in  the  cockpit  with  boys  for 
for  three  years  before  they  were  thought 
fit  to  be  placed  in  the  society  of  lieutenants 
of  the  Navy  and  lieutenants  of  marines.  It 
was  possible  a  lieutenant  of  marines  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  might  be  embarked  in  a 
line-of-battle  ship;  and  if  ho  were  fit  to  re- 
ceive a  cabin,  an  assistant  surgeon  should 
be  so.  Another  defect  in  that  order  was, 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  peremptory  in 
requiring  captains  to  give  the  accommoda- 
,  tion  required.  He  did  not  siw  they  wil- 
fully evaded  it.  Ho  had  received  letters 
from  all  parts  whore  our  ships  were  sta- 
ifr.  Carrtf 


tioned,  representing  that  captains  had 
fused  accommodation  where  it  could  be 
given.  He  would  suggest  to  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Stafford)  the  expediency  of 
submitting  the  case  to  the  noble  Dake  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Our  Navy 
was  lately  engaged  in  a  bloody  scene  at 
Lagos.  The  loss  was  greater  than  that 
which  was  usually  incurred  in  a  naval 
action;  and  in  his  report  to  the  Admi- 
ralty the  commanding  officer,  speaking 
of  the  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons, 
said — 

"  Penelope,  off  Lagos,  Jan.  3. 
"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  of  the 
officers  of  the  medical  staff  to  the  ezlgenciM  of 
the  day — one  surgeon,  five  assistant  snrgoons. 
Whenever  a  man  was  struck  in  the  boats  a  me- 
dical man  was  immediately  at  his  side,  setting 
their  own  lives  at  nought  when  oompared  witn 
the  wants  of  their  brave  companions  in  arms." 

The  assistant  surgeons  ought  to  have  those 
comforts  to  which  their  position  and  edncft- 
tion  entitled  them.    Allusion  had  been  made 
to  a  reduction  of  l,500,000f.  in  the  Esti- 
mates effected  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
tleman  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.      He  did  not  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  it;  he  thought 
it  an  injury.     The  rieht  hon.  Qentleman 
went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  would 
effect  still  further  reductions;  but  if  that 
course  were  pursued,  what  dependence  in 
the  event  of  an  attempted  invasion  could 
be  placed  on  the  Navy  ?     The  more  effi- 
cient it  was  made,  the  more  secure  would 
the  country  be  against   attack.      It  was 
pleasing  to  hear  that  there  was  a  reserve 
of  steam  vessels  ready  to  be  equipped  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
claration of  war,  and  aatisfactory  to  recol- 
lect that  the  mercantile  steam  marine  was 
much  greater  than  in  France;  where  France 
could  fit  out  one  steamer  from  its  mercan- 
tile marine,  we  could  fit  out  ten.      If  in 
the  event  of  a  war  letters  of  marque  were 
given  to  some  of  our  steamers,  and  the 
steamers  wore  well  armed,  there  would  not 
be  a  trading  vessel  of  a  nation  at  war  with 
this  country  to  be  seen  three  months  after 
;  the  declaration  of  war. 
i     Captain  HARRIS  had  on  former  Ses- 
,  sions  called  attention  to  the  manning  of  the 
!  Navy.     He  had  had  interviews  with  Lord 
j  Auckland  and  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
I  on  the  subject,  and  had  put  the  case  to 
them  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  resort 
'  to  impressment  in  the  event  of  war.     To 
'  many  old  officers  with  whom  he  had  been 
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in  communication,  and  who  differed  with 
him  on  the  suhject,  he  had  put  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  thought  they  would,  as 
magistrates,   ever  back  a  press  warrant 
with  any  chance  of  success.     They  admit- 
ted they  could  not.     What  would  be  the  re- 
suit  of  attempting  it  ?  The  E  xccuti  ve  would 
come  into  collision  with  the  civil  law,  and 
the  decision  of  a  court  would  abrogate  im- 
pressment.    The  real  question,  then,  for 
consideration  was,  whether  they  should  not 
take  time  by  the  forelock.    He  might  sug- 
gest that  the  boldest  step  was  also  the 
wisest;  and  ho  did  trust  that  before  the 
year,  or  even  the  Session,  expired,  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  might  bo  proposed  to 
provide  against  the  contingency  of  war.    A 
mode  of  manning  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace 
ought  also  to  be  devised.     Great  difficulty, 
he  understood,  was  experienced  in  manning 
the  Navy;  there  were  ships  shorthandcd  at 
present,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  two 
months.  The  only  way  in  which  he  thought 
provision  could  be  made  for  manning  the 
Navy  in  time  of  peace,  was  by  continuous 
service,  such  as  existed  in  the  Army.  Men 
might  be  entered  for  seven,  eleven,  and 
fifteen  years,  the  terms  of  two,  three,  and 
four  commissions;  at  the  end  of  the  last 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  Id  a  day  for  each 
further  year  of  service.     Like  our  troops 
in  India,   they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
claim  instant  discharge,  but  wait  for  the 
draught  home.     The  service  was  now  more 
attractive  than  in  former  times,  for  a  sys- 
tem had  been  established  tending  to  pro- 
mote the   comfort  and   happiness  of  the 
men;   and  he  might  mention,  as  another 
improvement,  the  greater  rarity  of  punish- 
ment.    In  framing  a  plan  for  manning  the 
Navy  on  the   breaking  out  of  a  war,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sailor  was  an  erratic  animal,  wander- 
ing from  port  to  port;    but  the  shipping 
offices  and   register  ticket   offered  great 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the  ballot.  Under 
the  existing  law  the  captain  and  crew  must 
sign    their   articles    before  the   shipping 
officer.     No  merchant  vessel  should  obtain 
her  permit  from  the  Customs   until  her 
orew  had  been   balloted.     Each  register 
ticket  should  bear  the  stamp  of  the  ballot, 
which  would  be  a  protection  for  a  certain 
period.     The  same  system  would  be  work- 
ed on  foreign  stations.     Ho  would  intro- 
dnce  •  system  of  ballot,  instead  of  the 
preesgang,  which  he  would  at  once  erase 
£rom  the  practice  and  traditions  of  the 
■  conntry;  for,  so  long  as  it  was  retained, 


they  would  find  their  seamen  running  to 
America  in  the  event  of  a  war.  He  was 
persuaded  the  country  would  approve  of 
this  abrogation  of  the  right  to  press,  and 
assuming  the  principle  that  every  one  was 
bound  to  serve  the  State  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  enable  Parliament  to  pass  a  legal 
compulsory  statute,  so  that  the  service 
would  not  be  injured  by  it.  Notwith- 
standing some  complaints  that  had  been 
urged,  the  system  of  registration  had  work- 
ed uncommonly  well;  and  he  was  satisfied 
it  would  ultimately  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  marine  of  the  empire. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  wish- 
cd  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  manning  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions they  could  have  to  consider  in  en- 
deavouring to  provide  for  the  efficiency  of 
our  naval  force.     They  might  have  ships 
in  abundance;  and  yet  if  they  wanted  men 
the  country  would  not  be  safe.     The  late 
Board  of  Admiralty  had,  after  much  deli- 
beration, devised  a  plan  which  they  thought 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, and  which  would  at  any  rate  serve 
as  an  experiment.     He  could  not  himself 
feel  very  sanguine  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
that  plan  until  it  should  have  been  fairly 
tried.     He  had  heard  it  stated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  the  scheme;  but  he 
should  say  that  the  present  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty ought  either  to  take  it  up  fairly  or 
to  abandon  it  altogether.     There  was  no 
conceivable  scheme  with  respect  to  which 
differences   of  opinion   would   not  prevail 
among   naval   officers;    and   any   scheme 
which  was  not  known  to  have  the  support 
of  influential  parties  at  the  Admiralty  could 
not  succeed.     It  was  most  important  that 
the  first  step  in  any  plan  should  be  taken 
efficiently  if  it  were  to  be  taken  at  all;  and 
ho  repeated  that  he  hoped  the  new  Board 
of  Admiralty   would   cither  abandon  the 
scheme  of  tho  naval  reserve,  or  would  seri- 
ously endeavour  to  carry  it  into  successful 
operation.    There  was  another  point  upon 
which  he  wished  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
explanation.     Formerly,  if  at  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  a  bounty  had  been  given  for  the 
entry  of  any  one  seaman,  a  similar  bounty 
had  been  given  to  every  man  in  the  ser- 
vice; and  that  had  been  found  to  be  a  very 
onerous  and  inconvenient  arrangement.   It 
was  at  present  proposed,  therefore,  that, 
without  affecting  the  rights  of  existing  sea- 
men, those  who  might  enter  the  service  for 
the  future  should  not  have  the  power  of 
claiming  tho  bounty  in  question.     With  re- 
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apcct  to  tlio  system  of  impressment,  he 
should  state  that  they  ought  to  make  that 
system  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule; 
and  in  that  case  be  believed  that  the  best 
plan  to  which  they  could  resort,  would  be 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot.  He  thought 
they  would  have  to  come  to  that.  He  was 
aware,  however,  that  that  subject  was  one 
of  great  difficulty;  and  if  he  had  remained 
in  office,  he  had  intended  to  have  given  his 
best  consideration  to  the  matter. 

Mu.  STAFFORD  said,  he  could  under- 
take to  say  that  the  new  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty would  give  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  F.  Baring)  the  at- 
tention which  they  deserved  from  their  im- 
portance and  from  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  offered.  With  respect  to 
the  naval  reserve,  he  had  to  state  that  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  accepted  the 
principles  of  that  plan  as  a  really  valuable 
one,  and  that  they  were  disposed  to  carry 
it  fairly  into  operation.  But  they  did  not 
regard  the  scheme  as  one  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  a  sudden  crisis,  if  such  a  crisis  should 
arise.  He  believed  that  the  good  effects 
of  it  would  not  bo  perceptible  all  at  once. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  would  ensure  for 
Her  Majesty's  service  a  better  character 
among  merchant  seamen  than  that  which 
that  service  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  At  pre- 
sent the  greater  portion  of  those  who  left 
the  lloyal  Navy  fur  the  merchant  service 
were  persons  of  bad  character,  who  repre- 
sented Her  Majesty's  service  in  much  worse 
colours  than  it  deserved;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  under  the  system  of  the  naval  reserve, 
men  of  good  character  when  they  left  the 
Royal  Navy  would  speak  favourably  of  it  to 
their  companions  among  whom  they  would 
afterwards  mix.  We  had  at  present  in  the 
merchant  seamen's  service  about  230,000 
men,  besides  about  50,000  men  who  disap- 
peared in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
were  not  seen  again  until  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years.  If  the  plan  should 
succeed,  it  must  still  be  obvious  that  so 
small  a  body  among  so  large  a  mass  must 
work  but  slowly.  Tho  question  with  re- 
gard to  naval  assistant  surgeons  was  at  this 
moment  occupying  the  attention  of  tho  Ad- 
miralty, who  were  not  unmindful  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  for  carrying  out  the 
order  of  the  House  upon  the  subject.  They 
felt  that  that  order  ought  to  be  carried  out; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  some  discretion 
should  bQ  left  to  the  officer  in  command, 
and  allowance  made  for  the  amount  of  ac- 
oommodation  on  board  ship.  It  was  im- 
poBBiblo  to  apply  an  abstract  rule  in  this 
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case.  All  he  could  say  was,  tbereforei 
that  the  animus  of  the  Board  was  to  treat 
the  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Navy  as  gen- 
tlemen,  and  to  give  them  every  facility  for 
prosecuting  their  studies  on  board  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  ship  would  admit  of. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  hoped  the 
Admiralty  would  also  take  the  case  of  the 
junior  class  of  surgeons,  who  acted  as  clerks 
to  captains,  into  their  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  putting  them  on  a  different  and 
an  improved  footing;  and  he  would  recont- 
mend  that  officers  in  the  coast-guard  ser- 
vice should  be  rewarded  by  promotion,  the 
rewards  they  at  present  received  at  the 
end  of  the  year  not  being,  in  his  opiniony 
adequate  to  the  great  and  valuable  services 
they  performed,  in  so  often  saving  life  and 
property,  and  protecting  the  revenue. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(18.)  50,3532.  Scientific  Department. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  was  compelled  to 
complain  of  the  very  inefficient  way  in 
which  the  charts  were  published,  and 
begged  to  call  attention  to  the  mode  in 
w^hich  the  charts  were  published  by  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
French  Marine.  The  system  adopted  br 
the  American  Admiralty  Board  was  mucn 
superior  to  that  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  the  Americans  adopted  m 
uniform  scale  and  plan  by  which  they 
accomplished  much  greater  results  than 
was  done  here,  and  at  much  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  money.  They  had  year  after 
year  expended  nearly  60,0002.  upon  this 
service,  and  still  only  a  very  small  number 
of  charts  was  published  every  year.  The 
want  of  such  publications  was  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  if  they  were  sufficiently 
extensive,  so  far  from  the  sale  producing 
only  2,0002.  or  3,0002.  as  they  saw  by  the 
Estimates  of  that  year,  it  might  prodace 
30,0002.  He  hoped  tho  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  would 
direct  his  attention  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  the  subject  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  would  continue  to  do 
so.  The  difficulty  was  one  of  expense. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  the 
Admiralty  might  be  reimbursed  the  expen- 
diture of  carrying  out  his  suggestions,  but 
that  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Stafford)  some- 
what problematical. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty *s  house  ought 
to  be  given  up  for  the  map  department. 
As  it  was,  the  busmesa  was  very  much  in 
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arrear  for  want  of  proper  space  and  ac- 
commodation. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also — 

(19.)  132,647^.  Naval  Establishments 
at  Home. 

(20.)  23,2631,  Naval  Establisbments 
Abroad. 

(21.)  666,929?.  Wages  to  Artificers  at 
Home. 

(22.)  35,33 n.  Wages  to  Artificers 
Abroad. 

(23.)  782.495?.  Naval  Stores,  &c. 

Colonel  PEEL  said,  he  was  surpri8e4 
that  not  one  word  had  been  said  in  the 
eoarse  of  the  discussion  upon  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  reference  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  foreign  yacht  having  recently  come 
to  this  country,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  herself,  beat  some  of  our  crack 
Bailing  vessels.  That  appeared  to  him  a 
humiliating  event.  He  remembered  a 
leader  in  a  morning  newspaper  charac- 
terising the  American  yacht  as  *'  the  race- 
horse of  the  Ocean."  Though  he  (Colonel 
Peel)  was  wholly  ignorant  of  nautical 
matters,  and  knew  as  little  how  to  manage 
a  boat  as  any  of  the  class  of  officers  refer- 
red to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bath  (Captain  Scobell),  yet  he  admitted 
lie  was  to  some  extent  conversant  with  the 
pastime  of  horse-racing,  and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  could  appreciate  such  an  ex- 
pression as  **  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,*' 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 

ffosite  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
ad  recently  made  them  familiar;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  sailing  qualities  of 
the  American  yacht,  this  he  knew,  that  if 
such  m  defeat  had  been  sustained  on  the 
English  turf  as  had  happened  to  our  sail- 
ing vessels  in  the  instance  to  which  he 
had  referred,  there  was  not  a  true  sports- 
man in  this  country  who  would  not  have 
gone  to  almost  any  expense  to  have  reco- 
Tered  back  our  lost  laurels.  It  was  part 
of  his  creed  that  *'  Britannia  rules  the 
waves;  '*  but  what  became  of  the  goddess 
on  the  day  to  which  he  had  alluded  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say;  if  she  ruled  the 
waves  at  all,  on  that  occasion  she  must 
sorely  have  done  so  with  a  downcast  look. 
He  would  suggest  that  some  part  of  the 
sorplns  funds  from  the  Exhibition  might 
be  appropriated  towards  largo  prizes  to  be 
given  with  a  view  to  encourage  competition 
in  the  building  of  sailing  vessels.  It  was 
of  little  or  no  use  for  us  to  go  on  con- 
stracting  sailing  squadrons  merely  to  run 
mgainst  one  another.  If  we  would  really 
improve  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  ships, 


we  ought  to  invite  competition  with  those 
of  other  nations,  instead  of  testing  our 
ships  with  each  other.         ,. 

Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  need  be  under  no 
alarm  as  to  our  ships  being  surpassed  by 
the  American  merchantmen.  There  was 
an  American  vessel  called  the  Oriental, 
which  had  been  greatly  praised  for  the  cele- 
rity of  her  voyages  between  this  country 
and  China;  but  he  believed  that  there  had 
been  more  than  one  ship  of  British  build 
which  had  made  the  voyage  in  a  consider- 
ably shorter  time  than  even  the  Oriental. 
There  never  had  been  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  when  there  had  been 
greater  zeal  and  anxiety  shown  for  the 
improvement  of  our  merchant  vessels  than 
at  the  present  time;  and  he  could  assure 
the  gallant  Member  that  neither  energy 
nor  expense  would  be  spared  to  maintain 
the  high  position  which  our  mercantile 
marine  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  American  yacht,  which 
had  been  built  expressly  for  racing  pur- 
poses, had  beaten  our  swiftest  yachts;  but 
with  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  the 
case  was  very  diflerent.  There  were  no 
ships  of  war  in  the  world  that  could  excel 
our  own  in  speed  and  other  qualities. 
The  American  Government  had  certainly 
not  succeeded  in  building  ships  to  beat  our 
men  of  war.  Look  at  the  trials  in  the 
Pacific,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  West 
Indies.  There  we  had  completely  sur- 
passed them.  Then  with  respect  to  French 
ships,  let  them  only  look  at  Prince  de 
Joinville's  squadrons,  the  three-deckers  of 
which  could  neither  tack  nor  wear. 

Mr.  FOX  MAULE  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  for  the  honour  of  his  own  country. 
There  had  been  a  regular  competition  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  Aberdeen 
builders  as  to  ships  for  China  and  New- 
foundland; and  the  Aberdeen  builders  had 
beaten  their  opponents  altogether. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  said,  ho 
did  not  wish  to  underrate  the  eiforis  made 
by  foreign  countries  in  the  building  of 
ships;  but  we  must  take  care,  if  we  had 
to  compete  with  them,  that  our  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  were  not  overweighted  in 
the  race. 

Captain  HARRIS  thought  the  amount 
of  the  stores  in  our  dockyards  had  rather 
been  too  much  trenched  upon  of  late.  He 
saw,  with  regard  to  timber,  masts,  and 
deals,  the  expenditure  had  been  reduced 
by  some  thousands.     He  wanted  to  know 
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whether  that  Baring  had  heen  effected  bj 
paying  lower  prices  on  the  contracts? 
He  also  saw  a  reduction  with  regard  to 
stores  of  84,(a)02.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  that  was  an  actual  retrenchment 
in  stores  ? 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  the  Es- 
timates were  carefully  gone  through,  and 
at  the  close  he  asked  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
storekeeper-general,  whether  it  was  wise 
to  increase  the  stores  in  anj  particular; 
when  that  gentleman  replied  that,  notwith- 
standing there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
Estimates  of  84,0002.,  there  ne^er  was  a 
time  when  the  naval  stores  were  in  a  more 
efficient  state  than  at  present. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(24.)  265.1402.  New  Works. 

(25.)  23,0002.  Medicines  and  Medical 
Works. 

(26.)  50,8502.  Miscellaneous  Services. 

(27.)  707,5202.  Half  Pav. 

(28.)  490.5332.  for  Military  Pensions 
and  Allowances. 

Captain  SCOBELL  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty  to  the  immense 
number  of  half-pay  officers  at  present  on 
tho  list,  which  was  very  little  reduced 
from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Tho  late  Board  of  Admiralty  did  reduce 
the  list  somewhat,  but  it  was  still  so  large 
as  to  bo  an  injustice  to  the  officers  them- 
selves, most  of  whom  had  no  chance  of 
active  employment,  and  an  injustice  to  the 
service.  Another  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention  was  the  gallant 
action  at  Lagos.  The  Committee  ought 
not  to  pass  the  Naval  Votes  without  some 
allusion  to  one  of  the  most  gallant,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  bloody  actions 
by  boats,  ships,  steamers,  and  other  ves- 
sels, which  ho  had  ever  known.  If  the 
despatches  were  closely  scrutinised,  it  would 
be  seen  that  nothing  could  be  more  ener- 
getic, moro  skilful,  more  persevering,  on 
the  part  of  thoso  employed;  and  that  the 
action  was  a  most  hotly-contested  one 
would  bo  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  out 
of  400  men  and  officers  engaged,  100  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  late  Board  of 
Admiralty,  ho  had  no  doubt,  made  their 
arrangements  in  a  hurry;  but  he  hoped 
tho  present  Board  would  look  through  the 
list  of  officers  who  had  got  no  reward  but 
many  a  wound,  with  a  view  to  some  further 
promotions. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  tho  fol- 
lowing : — 


(29.)  156,5632.  CivU  Pensiona  and  Al- 
lowances. 

(30.)  127,6002.  Army  and  Ordnance 
Departments. 

(31.)  870,1582.  Post  Office  Packet  Ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  atate  of 
the  Irish  mails  between  Kingstown  and 
Holyhead.  A  return  which  he  had  moved 
for  that  Session  would  show  that  there 
had  been  of  late  years  a  material  decrease 
in  the  speed  of  these  vessels,  and  that  the 
mail  packets  lost  at  least  half  an  hour  on 
each  trip.  It  was  a  curious  anomaly  that 
the  only  service  that  had  not  improved  waa 
the  Irish  mail  service;  but  surely  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  came  such  a  distanee  to 
perform  their  Parliamentary  duties  ought 
to  be  provided  with  the  best  and  quiekeat 
mode  of  transit. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 
there  was  no  charge  for  steam  commani- 
cation  with  the  Canadas  and  Newfound- 
land, although  there  was  a  charge  for  the 
communication  with  New  York,  and  al- 
though the  commerce  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  first  countries  and  Eng- 
land had  of  late  very  much  increased. 
It  was  a  most  curious  fact,  that  though 
there  was  a  grant  of  14,7002.  for  the  com- 
munication between  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and 
St.  Thomas's,  and  Halifax  and  St.  John's, 
and  although  the  vessels  paased  within 
sight  of  Newfoundland,  the  mails  were 
sent  on  six  hundred  miles  further  to  Hali- 
fax, whence  they  got  back  the  beat  way 
they  could.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  and  he  had  had  com- 
munications from  Newfoundland,  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Government  would  grant 
5,0002.,  the  colonial  legislature  would 
defray  the  rest  of  the  expense;  and  then 
there  might  be  a  regular  steam  communi- 
cation between  Liverpool  and  St.  John'a. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  answer 
to  both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  just 
spoken  was  the  fact,  that  the  Admiralty  in 
this  matter  was  merely  subordinate  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  both  were  subordinate  to 
the  Treasury.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  apply  to  the  Post  Office,  then  the 
Post  Office  might  apply  to  the  Treasury, 
and  both  would  then  send  thmr  wishes  to 
tho  Admiralty,  which  would  be  sure  to 
attend  to  them. 

Mr.  COWPER  thought  it  was  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  two  diffisrent  ateam- 
ere  should  run  across  the  Atlantie— 4me  to 
Halifax,  and  another  to  St.  John'a. 
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Mr.  COCHRANE  said,  tbe  preposte- 
rouB  part  of  the  proceeding  was,  that  pas- 
Bengers,  as  he  had  pointed  out,  should, 
when  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  their 
place  of  destination,  be  carried  600  miles 
past  the  port,  and  have  to  travel  600  miles 
back  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  begged  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  the  deficiency 
of  postal  communication  with  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  isles.    His  constituents  there 
had  great  cause  to  complain  as  to  the  in- 
adequacy   of  the  present   arrangements. 
The  group  of  islands  with  which  he  would 
ileal  more  especially  now  was  the  Orkneys, 
which  were  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Fentland  Firth.     Arrangements  had 
been  made  by  the  Post  Office  which  gave 
them  a  daily  mail;  but  the  provisions  for 
oarryiog  the  mail  acsoss  the  strait  con- 
sisted merely  of  some  small  boats,  which, 
whenever  there  was  so  much  as  a  cat's  paw 
of  wind  did  not  cross  over.     This  state  of 
things  was  not  very  easily  remediable  till 
within  a  few  years,  because  there  was  no 
harbour  on  the  Caithness  coast;  but  there 
had   now  been  formed  an   harbour  near 
Thurso,  capable  of  affording  shelter  in  all 
weather  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
A  small  steam  vessel  to  run  across  this 
strait  would  give  the  inhabitants  something 
like  a  regular  post;  and  from  an  Admiralty 
survey  which  he  had  obtained,  the  addi- 
tional expense  would  not  exceed  500^  a 
year  as  compared  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment.    About  30,000  of  Her  Majesty's 
snbjects  would  thus  be  placed  in  regular 
communication   with    every   part    of  the 
Kingdom;    and,  besides  this,  it  was  not 
merely  a  local    question,   because  there 
were  sometimes  1,000  sail  of  vessels  from 
the  north  of  Europe  awaiting  orders  from 
their  consignees,  and  repairs;  and  a  sure 
and  speedy  communication  with  these  ves- 
sels was  a  matter  of  extreme  importance. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  thought  the  postal 
oommunication  between  Holyhead  and 
Kingstown  ought  to  be  expedited.  The 
▼easels  were  quite  capable  of  going  the 
distance  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  instead 
ef  foor  hours  and  a  half  and  five  hours. 

Mr.  SCULLY  said,  ho  must  request 
the  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
0.  A.  Hamilton),  as  representing  the  Post 
Office  in  that  House,  to  give  some  expla- 
nation on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  the 
Admiralty  had  made  a  contract  with  the 
Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  for  25,000^ 
per  annum  for  this  service,  by  the  con- 


ditions of  which  the  steamers  were  limited 
to  a  certain  time  in  making  the  passage. 
They  frequently,  however,  did  not  keep  to 
their  engagement  by  an  hour.  The  loss 
of  an  hour  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
postal  communication,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Admiralty  to  see  the  contract  car- 
ried out.  If  the  vessels  were  so  imperfect, 
and  the  steam  power  so  insufficient  that 
they  could  not  perform  the  contract,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  enforce  it.  The  loss  of  time  in 
the  passasre  was,  at  present,  a  crying  evil. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  matter 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  that  the  Ad- 
miralty would  compel  the  performance  of 
the  contract  to  the  very  letter. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  had  not 
made  a  complaint  against  the  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  breaking  its  contract, 
but  what  he  wanted  to  show  was,  that, 
owing  to  a  miserable  skin-flint  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Government  a  sum 
was  now  paid  for  the  service  much  less 
than  that  which  it  had  cost  the  Govern- 
ment two  years  ago.  The  sum  now  paid 
per  annum  (25,000^.)  was  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
vessels.  The  persons  in  charge  of  them 
admitted  that  they  were  able  to  go  at  much 
greater  speed,  but  that  the  Government 
(lid  not  pay  for  speed.  Now,  as  an  Irish 
Member,  he  submitted  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  entitled  to  the  best  accom- 
modation of  the  kind  which  could  be  pro- 
vided. One  of  the  witnesses,  examined 
before  the  Select  Committee  which  sat 
upon  the  subject  two  years  ago,  proved 
that  some  of  the  vessels  could  go  more 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  which  they 
contracted  to  do;  others  were  not  so  fast, 
but  that  the  company  considered  they  had 
performed  their  contract  with  the  Admi- 
ralty if  one  vessel  went  at  fourteen  knots 
an  hour,  and  another  at  ten. 

Mr.  PETO,  being  the  Chairman  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  begged  to 
say,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  postal 
communication  with  Ireland  required  the 
most  careful  consideration.  The  whole  of 
the  mails  were  upon  one  occasion  detained 
for  two  hours  at  Chester,  without  the  least 
occasion  for  the  delay.  The  Irish  mails 
were  now  delivered  in  London  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  investigate  the  question 
fully,  they  would  find  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Irish  letters  should  not  be 
delivered  in  London  with  the  others  every 
morning.     He  hoped  it  would  be  sufficient 
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to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
this  subject. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY  RELIEF  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said, 
he  wished,  with  permission  of  the  House, 
to  make  some  observations  with  reference 
to  the  Bill  then  before  the  House,  and  also 
to  another  Bill  which  was  about  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Government  with  re- 
spect to  improvements  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  indulge  him  whilst  he  made  such 
observations,  because  there  certainly  had 
been  a  most  extraordinary  misunderstand- 
ing, occasioned  partly,  he  must  say,  by 
statements  that  had  been  made  in  that 
House,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  a  Bill  that  was  to  be 
founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  had  lately  seen  a  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  that 
noble  Lord  very  fairly  stated  that  he  did 
not  take  any  credit  to  himself  with  regard 
to  the  measure  about  to  be  introduced, 
founded  upon  the  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, because  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  to  bring  in 
in  a  Bill  of  a  precisely  similar  description. 
The  noblo  Lord  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  fully  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  statement,  as  he  (Sir  W. 
P.  Wood)  read  it,  the  noble  Lord  stated 
that  he  did  not  find  the  Bill  so  advanced 
as  he  had  expected — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
only  found  certain  clauses  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery.  Now,  of  that  statement  he 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  had  certainly  no  great 
reason  to  complain,  and  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  so,  because  it  gave  him  most 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  had  met 
with  the  noble  Lord's  sanction.  But  it 
had  been  stated  in  that  House  that  when 
the  present  Government  came  into  office, 
not  a  trace  of  that  Bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  was  dis- 
covered. Now  that  statement,  no  doubt 
made  in  error,  certainly  was  a  most  incor- 


rect representation  of  the  exact  state  of 
the  facts.  That  state  was  as  follows — 
and  he  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  state 
how  far  the  arrangements  respecting  this 
matter  had  proceeded,  because  he  believed 
that  only  a  week  before  that  statement 
was  made,  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood),  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  James  Graham)^ 
made  a  statement  similar  to  that  which  be 
was  now  about  to  make.  He  stated  then, 
as  he  had  now  to  repeat,  that  the  report  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners  was  not  laid 
before  Her  Majesty's  Government  till  the 
27th  January.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  they  were  summoned  there  for  the  3rd 
of  February.  There  was  an  interval, 
therefore,  of  only  six  days;  but  feeling  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  measures  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  brought  into  effect  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  leave  of  the  Commissioners  to 
show  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  a  sketch 
of  the  report  which  they  were  about  to 
make  about  seven  or  eight  days  previously 
to  its  being  actually  made — that  he  had 
done  so  at  the  request  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  desirous  of  carrying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
into  full  effect.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
therefore,  having  the  substance  of  the  re- 
port about,  and  only  about,  twelve  days 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  gave 
immediate  directions  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  (Mr. 
C.  C.  Barber)  to  prepare  a  Bill  to  carry 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
into  effect,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had-  selected  that  gentleman  because, 
from  having  acted  as  Secretary  to  the 
Commission,  he  would  most  probably  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  would  be  able  to  pre- 
pare a  Bill  with  the  greatest  expedition, 
and  also  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  with 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Now,  that  direction  having  been 
given,  it  was  stated  in  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  a 
Bill  had  been  directed  to  be  prepared; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  him  the  more 
anxious  to  make  this  statement  on  the  pre> 
sent  occasion,  because  certainly  the  most 
strange  rumours  had  gone  abroad,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  was  alleged  in  that  House,  to 
the  effect  that  Her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment had  allowed  it  to  be  stated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  that  a  Bill  had 
been  directed  to  be  prepared,  when  not  a 
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trace  of  that  Bill  could  be  found.  But  it 
was  not  correct  that  no  trace  of  it  could 
be  found;  for  what  took  place  ?  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  being  thus  in- 
structed, did  begin  to  prepare  a  Bill.  While 
it  was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  occasioned  a  delay  of  a  few 
days.  It  occurred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  it  might  probably  be  better  for  the 
Commissioners  themselves  to  prepare  the 
Bill,  and  he  directed  the  Secretary  to  in- 

2 aire  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
liem  to  do  so.  That  he  did  solely  with 
the  view  of  carrying  more  completely  into 
effect  the  recommendations  which  had  al- 
ready been  made.  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood) 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  when  that  question  was 
considered ;  but  they  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  not  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  prepare  a  Bill,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  a  Bill,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  measure  should  not  be 
thrown  upon  the  Commissioners.  As  he 
stated,  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  time  that  resolution  was  ar- 
rived at,  but  he  fully  approved  of  it.  That 
answer  was  coupled  at  the  same  time  with 
offers  of  a  very  courteous  character  from 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  two  V  ice- 
Chancellors,  to  the  effect  that,  although 
they  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  the  Com- 
mission should  prepare  a  Bill,  they  were 
nevertheless  prepared  to  give  their  indivi- 
dual assistance  in  every  way  to  the  gentle- 
men who  might  be  appointed  to  prepare  it. 
Having  received  that  intimation,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  renewed  his  directions  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Barber,  the  Secretary,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill.  The  most  material 
Clauses,  those,  for  instance,  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  Masters'  Offices,  were 
first  sketched  out,  and  afterwards  fully 
prepared.  Being  very  anxious  himself 
to  forward  the  Bill  as  much  as  possible, 
he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  went  through  the 
beads  of  the  Bill  with  Mr.  Barber.  He 
bad  approved  of  the  heads  as  sketched  out 
by  Mr.  Barber,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  draw  up  the  Bill  in  conformity  with  these 
beads.  That  was  the  state  in  which  the 
Bill  was  on  the  day  on  which  the  division 
took  place  on  the  Local  Militia  Bill  which 
led  to  their  retirement  from  office.  Now, 
be  would  ask  whether  it  was  fair  that  a  Bill 
in  that  state,  as  to  which  no  instructions 
eould  be  given  till  twelve  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament — a  Bill  of  consider- 
able importance  in  its  character,  and  the 


principal  feature  of  which  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Masters'  Office — ^was  it  fair  to  say, 
with  respect  to  a  Bill  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, that  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found 
when  Her  Majesty's  late  Government  left 
office  ?  The  principal  feature  of  the  Bill  was 
to  be  the  abolition  of  the  Masters'  Offices; 
and  the  clauses  which  provided  for  that  re- 
form had  been  actually  drawn.  It  was  not 
a  party  measure,  and  there  was  an  earnest 
desire  on  all  sides  to  expedite  it.  He 
begged  to  remind  them  that  the  Commis* 
sion  which  had  recommended  that  Bill  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Government — that 
this  desire  to  reform  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  emanated  from  them.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  before  he 
accepted  the  office,  renewed  the  Committee 
which  was  originally  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  fees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
Common  Law,  and  which  had  been  very 
effective  in  producing  reforms  in  both,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  Bill  which  was  then 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore his  right  hon.  Friend  had  ceased  to  be 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  Her  Majesty's  law  officers. 
In  that  capacity  he  brought  in  a  most  valu- 
able Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland.  Having  carried 
that  Bill,  he  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  for  inquiry  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  immediately  acceded  to  that  re- 
quest, and  immediately  appointed  that  Com- 
mission; and  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  must  say 
that  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Com- 
mission were  chosen  without  the  least  re- 
ference to  party  position.  They  had  the 
able  assistance  of  the  two  present  Vice- 
Chancellors,  neither  of  whom,  as  it  was 
well  known,  was  of  the  same  political  opin- 
ions with  the  late  Government :  most  able 
assistance  had  been  rendered  by  them  on 
that  inquiry.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  J.  Stuart) 
that  two  lay  gentlemen  should  be  added  to 
the  Commission.  He  described  them  as 
men  of  business.  It  was  assumed  that  he 
meant  commercial  gentlemen,  who  it  was 
not  expected  could  be  of  very  much  service 
in  aiding  the  Commission  to  como  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  Chan- 
cery matters.  It  proved,  however,  that  he 
alluded  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Henley),  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that,  when  this  was  under* 
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stood,  with  the  almost  imanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  House,  those  two  Gentle- 
men were  added  to  the  Commission.  He 
had  no  doubt  then  of  the  Bill  prepared 
under  such  auspices  being  carried  into 
effect ;  but  he  wished  to  state  distinctly 
that  the  answer  which  he  had  given  to 
the  question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripen,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  given  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  that  Bill, 
was  made  from  his  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood's) 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts ; 
and  when  he  asserted  that  as  a  matter 
within  his  own  knowledge,  he  did  think 
that  he  had  some  right  to  complain  of  the 
statement,  which  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
personal  imputation,  that  no  trace  whatever 
was  to  be  found  of  those  proceedings  which 
had  been  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  in  reference  to  Chancery  reform. 
Had  the  late  Government  remained  in  office, 
the  Bill  would,  in  all  probability,  by  this 
time  be  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
new  Government,  and  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  reform  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  yet,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  he  thought  there  were  other 
matters  of  more  importance  on  which  the 
people  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  a  deci- 
sion, and  it  certainly  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  a  question  which  ought  to  delay  a  dis- 
solution. There  was  only  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill  in  question  which 
gave  him  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  some  uneasi- 
ness; it  was  this  :  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  certain  buildings  would  be 
necessary,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  tlie  Vicc-Chancellors  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  who  were  now  to  act  without  the 
assistance  of  Masters,  should  have  another 
room  by  their  side,  in  which  there  should 
be  a  person  with  whom  they  could  imme- 
diately communicate,  and  who  would  act 
towards  them  as  a  sort  of  chief  clerk,  to 
perform  those  duties  now  performed  by  the 
Masters.  He  did  not  at  all  differ  from  the 
views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  de- 
sirableness of  having  such  a  room,  but  he 
certainly  did  think  that  so  great  a  reform 
ought  not  to  bo  delayed  until  a  building  of 
that  sort  could  be  provided.  He  knew  the 
delay  which  awaited  all  reference  to  bricks 
and  n)ortar.  Even  Lord  Eldon,  who  was 
not  said  to  be  a  very  swift  Judge,  when  he 
appointed  a  Vice-Chancellor,  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  defer  the  appointment  until 
a  new  Court  was  built,  but  the  new  Vice- 
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Chancellor  Bat  in  the  Committee  roomi  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  new 
Vice-Chancellors  who  had  been  subse* 
quently  appointed  sat  in  the  Committee 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  Report,  whieh 
had  been  very  maturely  considered,  nor 
hesitate  upon  the  question  as  to  how  the 
Judges  were  to  carry  that  Report  into 
operation  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Masters.  He  trusted  that  in  these  obserra- 
tions  it  would  not  be  considered  that  he 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  infloenoed  by 
regret  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  had  fallen  into 
other  hands.  He  confidentlj  hoped  that 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  would 
carry  into  effect  every  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report  u  soon 
as  the  new  Parliament  was  assembled. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  would  sayawoid 
on  the  very  remarkable  statement  joat 
made  by  the  late  Solicitor  General,  ao* 
body  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  aeon- 
racy  of  the  matter-of-fact  details  delivered 
to  the  House  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend;  but  his  object  in  rising  was  to 
correct  a  misapprehension  into  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  seemed  to  haTO 
fallen.  It  was  quite  clear,  from  what  the 
hon.  and  leanied  Gentleman  had  stated, 
that  the  late  Government  had  in  truth  pre- 
pared no  Bill  with  reference  to  Chancery 
reform,  which  their  successors  could  have 
taken  up;  for  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  substance  was,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  Bill — 
that  they  had  no  measure  which  thej  were 
prepared  to  bring  in  as  a  Government  mea- 
sure. According  to  his  statement,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  was  signed  on  the 
27th  of  January,  and  that  between  that 
date  and  the  opening  of  the  Session,  there 
was  no  time  to  prepare  a  great  measure  for 
nemodelling  the  Court  of  Chancerj;  and 
accordingly,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
owned  that  no  measure  was  prepared.  But 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  the  Government 
proclaimed  that  they  had  prepared  a  mea» 
sure  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  preparation  appeared  to  have 
been  this :  that  the  Government  had  not 
had  time  to  prepare,  for  there  was  only  a 
sketch  of  the  report;  that  was  the  only 
measure  of  Chancery  reform  they  left— 
the  sketch  of  the  Report.  [Sir  W.  P. 
Wood  :  No,  that  is  not  so.]  Yes;  hut  that 
is  so.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  CommiBsion  went 
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through  the  Report,  and  there  the  matter 
was  left.  When  the  hon.  Gentlemen  went 
oat  of  office,  what  they  really  left  to  their 
succesBors  was  not  a  completo  measure, 
hut  a  clever  sketch,  by  two  able  men, 
namely,  by  Mr.  C.  Barber,  Secretary  to 
the  CommiBsion,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  correct  to  say,  the  late  Government 
had  a  measure  prepared.  That  was  an  un- 
intentional misrepresentation  of  liis  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  Neither  was  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  history  of  the  affair 
correct.  He  stated  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  prepaied  a  measure  for  reformirgthe 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  ard  that  his 
notion  of  the  success  of  that  nrec'-ure  had 
induced  him  to  propose  the  existing  Chan- 
cery Commission.  That  was  a  mistake. 
In  April,  1850 — nine  months  before  the 
Chancery  Commission  was  appointed — he 
(Mr.  Stuart)  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of 
Chancery  reform,  and  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  preventing  delay 
and  expense  in  the  Masters'  Offices.  That 
notice  was  given  on  the  15th  April.  At 
that  time  Lord  Cottenham  was  on  his  sick- 
bed, and  unable  to  attend  to  business,  and 
the  Master  of  tho  Rolls  was  not  in  good 
health.  He  (Mr.  Stuart)  communicated 
with  these  eminent  individuals,  and  they 
wrote  to  him  letters,  now  in  his  possession, 
begging  h'm  not  to  proceed  with  his  Mo- 
tion for  appointing  a  Commission ;  that  no 
good  would  result  from  it;  and  Lord  Cot- 
tenham, in  a  kind  and  friendly  note,  beg-  j 
ged  he  would  wait  until  he  (Mr.  Stuart) 
•aw  some  orders  which  were  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  which  he  would  send  him 
m  copy  of  in  a  few  days,  and  which  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  would  remedy 
all  the  evils  which  it  was  tho  object  of  the 
Commission  to  cure.  Lord  Cottenham  did 
issue  those  orders;  but  they  failed  of  their 
intended  effect;  and  the  Commission,  for 
tho  appointment  of  which  he  moved,  was 
issued  after  Lord  Truro  became  Chancel- 
lor. He  (Mr.  Stuart)  moved,  that  upon 
that  Commission  two  laymen  in  whom  the 
public  would  have  confidence  might  bo 
placed,  and  that  proposition,  which  was 
first  rejected,  was  afterwards  adopted;  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  were  added. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  could  not 
congratulate  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  the  fairness  of  his  answer  to  his 


hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The  objeot  of 
his  bon.  and  learned  Friend  was  to  explain 
to  the  House  a  sta  lenient  which  had  been 
nrp!?e  to  the  House,  tbat  when  the  late 
Covernmeit  left  office,  they  left  no  traces 
of  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  prepare 
a  Bill,  as  was  stated  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  Now,  the  words  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  were,  not  that  She  had  ordered 
Bills  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  She 
had  ordered  Bills  to  be  p'-ep-  ed.  Now, 
he  world  ask  any  candid  person  w':  ether 
this  Bill  was  not  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, when  the  Ye^ds  of  it  had  been  sketch- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
revised  by  the  Solicitor  General,  and  hand- 
ed to  the  Lord  Chancellor? 

Mil.  HENLEY  sa  d,  he  should  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  commenced  it  had  confined  him- 
self to  an  explar  at'on  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  misapp/ebens'.on.  But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  took,  or  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Henley),  made,  the  op- 
portunity of  casting  some  doubts  on  what 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  about  to 
do  in  this  matter.  Surelv,  that  was  alto- 
gether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  his  expla- 
nation. Nobody  mistrusted  or  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  the  late  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission— the  Commission  was  their  own, 
and  it  was  most  natural  that  they  should 
wish  to  carry  out  its  views.  The  House 
would,  however,  recollect  the  remarkable 
words  in  Iler  Majesty's  Speech.  The  an- 
nouncement contained  there  was  followed 
up  by  a  notice  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
that  he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  that  every  one  who  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  matter  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  believed  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself  at  hearing  that  a  Bill  was 
to  be  brought  in  within  ten  days.  Every 
one  felt  that  unless  it  were  to  bo  done  by 
magic,  it  was  impossible.  Such,  however, 
was  the  fact.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  stated,  no  doubt  correctly, 
what  instructions  were  given  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Of  course  that  was  a  matter 
which  he  (Mr.  Henley)  knew  nothing  about. 
He  had  stated  also  that  some  change  of 
mind  came  over  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
that  a  communication  was  made  through 
tho  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners.  Be- 
ing a  Member  of  the  Commission,  that,  of 
course,  came  to  his  notice;  and,  as  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  thought 
fit  to  allude  to  the  Buhject,  there  could  be 
no  impropriety  in  his  doing  so.  Ho  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  Commission 
when  that  communication  was  made;  and, 
certainly,  whatever  might  have  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Barber  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  thing  was  then  quite  a  white  sheet — 
nothing  was  done.  That  was  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  nothing  had  then  been  done  to- 
wards the  preparation  of  the  Bill.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  correctly 
stated  what  passed  in  the  Commission; 
and  so  the  matter  was  referred  back  again 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  here,  again, 
another  matter  came  in.  Questions,  it 
would  be  recollected,  on  this  report  were 
put  to  Lord  Truro  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  in  reply  his  Lordship  said  he  must 
take  time  to  consider  certain  points,  and 
they  happened  to  be  points  on  which  the 
public  felt  most  interested.  On  those  points 
his  Lordship  would  give  no  direct  answer. 
This  created  great — he  would  not  say  mis- 
trust, but — uneasiness  in  the  public  mind. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  great 
progress  would  be  made  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Bills  when  the  head  of  the  law 
had  not,  by  his  answers,  satisfied  Parlia- 
ment that  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind 
on  the  subject.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
cose  up  to  the  period  when  a  change  took 
place  in  the  Government.  Well,  now,  as 
to  how  far  the  preparations  had  proceeded 
up  to  that  time,  he  could  not  speak  pre- 
cisely. He  believed  it  had  been  said  in 
some  quarters  that  there  were  no  traces  of 
a  Bill.  Lord  St.  Leonards  stated,  he 
thought  that  he  had  found  **  heads  of  a 
Bill" — or  something  to  that  effect.  What 
was  reported  in  the  matter  was,  however, 
hardly  worth  much  discussion,  considering 
what  liability  there  was  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  regretted  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  should  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  questions  respecting 
buildings,  and  to  instance  cases  in  which 
delay  might  occur.  That,  he  thought, 
w^as  hardly  worthy  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  and  he  was  extremely  sorry 
that  he  should  have  cast  mistrust  on  the 
present  Government,  when  the  present  Go- 
verament  did  not,  in  this  respect,  seek  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  intentions  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

House    in    Committee ;     Amendments 

de ;  Bill  to  be  recommitted. 

%       resamed. 
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ST.  ALBANS  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do   now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  said,  he  had  given 
notice-for  a  Committee  of  Instruction,  which 
involved  a  most  important  principle.  After 
he  had  given  notice  of  that  Motion,  how- 
ever, he  understood  that  Government  had 
determined  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  the 
very  subject  involved,  namely,  the  dispo- 
sition of  four  seats — the  two  for  St.  Al- 
bans and  the  two  for  Sudbury.  If,  there- 
fore, he  found  the  Government  intended  to 
bring  forward  such  a  measure,  he  should 
not  ask  the  House  to  discuss  that  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  this  was  simply 
a  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Bo- 
rough of  St.  Albans;  and  the  proposition 
for  filling  up  the  two  seats  thereby  ren- 
dered vacant,  as  well  as  the  two  other  seats 
left  vacant  since  the  disfranchisement  of 
Sudbury,  ought  to  be  embodied  in  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Bill.  The  Government 
certainly  intended  to  propose  to  the  House 
a  Bill  giving  those  four  Members  to  some 
place  or  places  which  they,  in  their  judg- 
ment, should  think  best,  so  that  the  next 
Parliament  should  meet  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  Members. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  hoped  the  House 
would  not  go  into  Committee  at  so  late 
an  hour  of  the  evening,  but,  in  justice  to 
the  borough  of  St.  Albans,  afford  its  re- 
presentative an  opportunity  of  explaining 
some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  this 
case.  Of  course  he  had  no  wish  to  avoid 
explanation,  having  pledged  himself  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  borough,  and 
if  the  House  would  give  him  a  hearing,  he 
should  consider  it  his  duty  to  proceed  with 
the  Amendments  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  thought,  however,  it  was  then 
too  late,  being  past  twelve  o'clock,  to 
enter  into  the  question,  and  ho  begged  to 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.*' 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to;  House 
in  Committee. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  held  in  hia 
hand  a  petition  from  the  borough  of  St. 
Albans,  the  substance  of  which  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  allow  him  to  state. 
The  petitioners  asserted  they  ^ were  in  m 
condition  to  prove  that  there  were  upwards 
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of  200  electors  unimplicated  in  the  cor- 
ruption unfortunately  practised  in  the  bo> 
rough.     They  recognised  the  propriety  of 
punishing  the  guilty  parties,  but  thought 
it  unjust  that  they  should  be  included  in 
that  punishment,  and  they  humbly  prayed 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  that  House  by 
counsel.     These  much  injured  electors  had 
been  goaded  to  despair  by  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  corrupt  electors,  and 
when  they  came  to  that  House,  naturally 
expecting  redress,  they  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  same  punishment  as  those 
who  had  been  so  long  injuring  them.     His 
(Mr.   J.    Beirs)   plea  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  electors,  as  he  was 
bound  to  defend  the  entire  borough,  and 
to  urge  in  favour  of  the  innocent  parties 
their  innocence,  and  in  favour  of  the  others 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of   the  case. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  the  preven- 
tion of  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections  ;   if  the  Bill  were   calculated  to 
obtain  that  object,  by   taking  advantage 
of  the  St.  Albans'  inquiry,  and  if  the  dis- 
franchisement of  *  the  borough  had  formed 
a    necessary    part    of    a    comprehensive 
scheme  for  tho  purpose,  he  would  not  have 
bad  a  leg  to  stand  upon.     But  this  Bill 
did    not    provide    for    the  prevention   of 
bribery  throughout  the  kingdom;  it  con- 
fined its  operation  solely  to  that  particular 
borough.     Offences   were  generally  pun- 
ished, not  to  gi'atify  vindictive  feelings,  but 
to  serve  as  exfimplcs  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  sucli  offences  in  future.      Now 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom  was  im- 
pressed witb4  the  conviction  that  St.  Al- 
bans was  doomed,  and  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tfisting  tho  effect  that  example 
bad  produced.     But  what  was  the  fact? 
The  Blagf^s  and  Edwardses  were  in  a  state 
of  activity  in  every  borough  in  the  King- 
dom,    lu.stead  of  stopping  the  system  of 
eomiption,  they  were  rather  encouraged 
by  seeiijg  that   Government  were   deter- 
mined ko  wreak  their  vengeance  on   St. 
Albans  alone  ;  the  secrets  elicited  by  the 
inquiry   had  put  them  up  to  new  dodges, 
and  lis  was  generally  expected   that  the 
oomiDg  election  would  be  the  most  corrupt 
that  had  taken  place   for  years.      They 
woiil-d  find  that  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
tary   agents  and  of  the  press.     A  large 
naoriber  of  boroughs  were  in  the  market 
at   various  prices.     It  was  not  his  inten- 
tian  to  make  any  personal  remarks.     He 
attacked  principles,    and  not   individuals, 
and  was  as  hostile  as  any  one  to  a  sys- 
tem  of  corruption.     He  would  beg  the 
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Committee  to  consider  whether  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  would  increase 
public  respect.      The   attack  on  St.  Al- 
bans was  commenced  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  had  been  adopted  by  the  new 
Government,  whilst  they  had  abandoned 
a     measure    of    Parliamentary    Reform. 
When  the  late  Government  evaporated  by 
spontaneous   decomposition,   and  left  the 
vacuum  to  be  filled  up  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  those  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  joined  in  the  cry — the  game 
having  been  hunted  down  by  the  former 
Government,  their  successors  had  come  in 
to   take   the   brush.     The   dissolution   of 
Parliament  was  not  to  be  thought  of  until 
St.  Albans  had  been  disfranchised.     But 
another  element  had    lately  been  intro- 
duced   into   the   discussion,    namely,   the 
apropriation  of   the  spoil.     It  was   usual 
to  withdraw  jurors  interested  in  the  cause. 
Could  the  Government  be  impartial  jurors 
in   this   question,   when   the   disposal    of 
two   seats   turned   upon   it  ?     He  heard 
nothing  of    the   important    Bill  for  pre- 
venting  Corrupt   Practices  at  Elections. 
He  supposed  that  was  to  be  deferred  until 
the  corruption  had  been  put  in  practice. 
When  hon.    Gentlemen    had    settled  ac- 
counts with  their  Edwardses  and  Blaggs, 
then  would  be  the  time  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  put  a  stop  to  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elec- 
tions.    Two  hon.  Members  had  thanked 
the  present  Government  for  taking  up  the 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement  Bill,  taking 
it  as  an  earnest  of  future  reform.    He  was 
surprised  that  they  had  not  seen  through 
the   delusion  ;    he   feared   it    would   turn 
out  to  be  a  settlement  in  full  of  all  de- 
mands.    He  could   find   no   seconder   to 
his  Amendment  for  postponing  the  second 
reading.      If  Vote  by   Ballot  had  been 
adopted  on  that  occasion,  he  could  have 
been   quite    sure   of    a    large   majority  ; 
but  at  the  eve  of  a  general  election  he 
could    understand   the    delicacy    of    hon. 
Members,  and  their  not  wishing  to  appear 
to   favour   bribery   and    corruption.      He 
sympathised  with  hon.  Members  who  were 
in  so  delicate  a  position,  although  he  him- 
self was  quite  as  much  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy.    He  had  been  used  as  a  tool  by  the 
late  Government,  and  was  now  being  used 
as  a  tool  by  the  present  Government ;  but 
ho  had  no  objection  to  being  used  as  a  tool 
by  any  Government — provided  always,  by 
so  being  used,  he  conferred  a  benefit  on 
the  public.     By  the  present  Bill  he  did 
not  consider  that  any  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  public.     On  the  contrary,  be 
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believed  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  vould  I  be  quite  ready  to  go  into  it  fully  on  tlia 
be  holJing  up  a  cloak  to  acrean  not  only  second  reading;  but  it  wu  of  great  im- 
acta  which  had  been  committed,  but  those  |  portanoe  that  this  Bill  should  be  proceeded 
which  were  in  course  of  preparation  at  this  with  at  oDCe,  as  75,000^  were  now  locked 
niament.  Ou  that  ground  he  felt  no  liesito-  up,  which  might  he  placed  at  the  disposal 
tion  in  opposing  the  Bill,  although  be  was   of  the  Irish  poor. 

prepared  to  oppose  corruption,  which  this  SiR  LUCIUS  O'BRIEN  considered  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  put  a  atop  to,  but  measure  one  of  great  importance,  and 
which  object  it  would  not  effect.  It  was  hoped  that  an  early  day  would  be  fixed  for 
his  intention  to  propose  as  an  Amendment  ita  discussion. 

the  addition  of  certain  places  to  the  borough        Sir  HENRY  BARRON  said,  this  waa 
f  St.  AlbanS;  enlarging  the  constituency  ^  question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.     It  was  most  desirable 
^"^   to  come  to  Boroe  definite  arrangement,  but 
t  come  within  the  title   not  such  an  arrangement  as  was  propoaed 
by  the  late  Qovornment  or  by  the  present 
It  was  a  cruel  infliction  to  force  this 


to  about  2.000. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  rose  to  order. 
Amendm 
or  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  as  the  Am 
mcnt  was  out  of  order,  he  thought  his  tax  upon  the  people  under  the  distresses 
best  course  would  be  to  move  that  the  Bill .  ^iii^h  had  been  brought  upon  them  by  the 
be  read  this  day  sijt  months,  for  the  pur-  QoTernment  and  the  Legislature.  Theaft 
pose  of  introducmg  another.  „^^^  ngj  ^^^^^  ;„  the  proper  sense  of  the 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  latter  ^erm,  but  advances  made  at  a  season  of 
Amendment  was  also  irregular.  |  distress,  and  were  never  placed  under  the 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  had  little  more  to  i  control  of  the  ratepayers.  He  thought 
say.  They  must  be  connnced,  from  the  I  that  the  Government  was  bound  to  state, 
facts  which  had  come  out  dunng  the  in- 1  ^t  ^^  g^^^ly  day,  what  »rere  their  intentions 
quiry,  that  they  had  all  doue  that  which  |  ,ith  regard  to  the  collection  of  these 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  un- 1  debts;  but  certainly  tl'iey  ought  not  to 
done  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  j  ^dopt  the  plan  conUiued  in  this  BiU  of  the 
He  considered  the  Bill  unfair  and  unjust,    jgte  Government. 

and  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  it       g_^  CHARLES  W007>  said  that  the 
in   every  stage.      Ho  hon.   Member  knew    ,  t,  .  i    ■      i  i  j 

u  -i     ■  L.  V    I,-    .        .    k      1      J    "ion-  Baronet   appeared   ti>  labour  under 

how  soon  it  niiBht  be  his  turn  to  be  placed  .  .       ■        ..i.  j  ^     ii. 

.    .,  °.  .  "^  some  misapprehension  with   regard   to  the 

in  a  similar  position.  ,   ,  .     ,  I  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced  for  the 

Bl  1  reported;  as  amended  to  be  con-         '  .        ..,.  ,.        ,  ., 

.,      ,  ,,r  '  purpose  of  remittinij  a  portitm  of  the  paj- 

Btdored  lo-moirow.  r      .    j       e        .l*^      ™i       r  i    i     S 

I  ments  due  from  the  people  of  Ireland  on 

account  of  advances.     In  th(t  year  1847, 


REPAYMENT  OF  ADVANCES  ACTS 
AMENDMENT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  repay- 
ment of  advances  made  to  districts  in  Ire- 
land, The  object  of  the  Bill  was  merely 
to  recognise  the  Treasury  Minute  passed 
at  the  end  of  last  autumn.  It  had  been 
pre pn red  by  tho  late  Government,  and 
ought  to  be  passed  without  delay.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  wished  to  have  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  annuities,  which  was 


thi(  jeai 
in   the  r 


a  subject  of  great  importance,  ha  should  i  o'clock, 


8,000,0001.  was  expended  in  tte  relief  of 
distress.  Of  this  sum  4,500,0001.  had 
been  actually  granted,  and  the  remainder, 
3,500,000c.,  was  to  be  repaid  at  varioos 
intervals,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty 
years.  The  object  of  this  Bill  ivas  to  re- 
mit the  payment  of  nearly  70,00(11. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brongbt 
in  by  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr.  George  Alexander  HamiUt>n. 

BiU  read  1°. 

The  House  adjonmed  at  half  after  one 
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318 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  IR.  495 

Campbell,  Sir  A.  J.,  Argyllshire 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1168 

Canning,  Viscount 

Lagos,  Hostilities  at,  638 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Affairs  of, 
L  Kafir  War,  Observations  ^Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), 174;  —  Sale  of  AmmunUion  to  the 
Kafirs,  Question  (Earl  of  Malmesbury), 
187  ;  Returns  moved  for,  476,  746  ;-~Be- 
call  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  Question  (Marquess 
of  Londonderry),  190 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Adderley),  159; — Kafir  TPor, 
Recall  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  Question  (Mr.  J. 
Williams),  251 ;  (Mr.  Adderley),  1088  ;— 
Externum  of  British  JurisdicUan  in  Smth 
Afriedi  Quettion  (Mr.  Adderley),  653 
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Card  WELL,  Mr.  E.,  Liverpool 

Army  Estimates,  1340,  1382 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  391, 
1311 

CarriageSf  Duty  on, 
e.  Leave,  087,  [A.  24,  N.  .59,  M.  35]  095 

Carter,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Winchester 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  75 

Cayley,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N,B. 
Army  Estimates,  1355 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (The  Rt.    ITon. 

Lord  Truuo§) 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  Returns  moved  for,  194 
Business  of  the  House,  248 
Chancery  Amendment  Bill,  194,  195 
Chancery,  Court  of,  Reform  of  the,  173,  419, 

421,  434.  427 
Common  Law  Procedure,   IR.  179,  181,  182; 

2R.  237.  243 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  d.  24, 

Amend.  041,  048,049 
Deeds,  Registration  of,  183 
Law  and  Equity,  Reform  of  the  Courts  of,  419, 

421,  424,  427 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  880 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  031 
^  Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1299 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts  Office  Abolition,  3R. 

549,  550 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (The  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  St.  Leonards) 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  1223,  1224 
J,aw  Reform,  Returns  moved  for,  940 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Rt.  Hon. 
SirC.  Wood§)  Halifax 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  154 
§  Advances,  Repayment  of,  Acts  Amendment 

(Ireland),  Leave,  1470 
Carriages,  Duty  on.  Leave,  089 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  8S0 
Exchequer  Dills  835 

Inland  Revenue.  Board  of— The  Stamp  Act,  200 
Newspapers,  Unstamped  Monthly,  830 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Address  moved, 

703 
^  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates,  Com.  cl,  5,  984 
Receipt  Stamps,  098,  700 
Savings  Banks,  001 
Supply,  185 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Rt.  Hon. 

B.  Disraeli §),  Buckinghamshire 
^  Address  in  Answer  to  tho  Speech,  135 
Advances,   Repayment  of,    Acts    Amendment 

(Ireland),  Leave,  1475 
Army  Estimates,  1377,  1381,  1382,  1401,  1431 
Cuffo  Street  Savings  Bank,  Com.  moved  for,  1 249 
Florence,    Outrage   on  a  British  Subject  at, 

1245,  1240,  13U3 
Free  Trade— Tho    Ministerial    Policy,    1052, 

1058,  1008 
liOghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  1244 
^  Local  Militia.  Leave,  800 
Manchester  and  Salford  Kduoatiofl,  3R.  1217 


Cbancillob  of  the  ExcmquER — eonJt, 
Navy  Estimates,  1120,  1127 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  1301 
§  Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  801 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1165, 1167 
^  St.  Albans  Disfiranchisement,  Leave,  626 
^  Savings  Banks,  007 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1425 
§  "  World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  tho  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 793 

Chancery  Amendment  Bill, 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Chancellor),  194 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Reform  of  the, 

I.  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  172 

CJtancery  Relief,  Suitors  in.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  201 ;  IR.*  215 

2R.  597 ; 

Com.  974,  1402 

Charitable  Trusts  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  829  ;2R.*  1085 

Charters,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Haddingtonshire 

Local  Militia.  Leave,  878 

Chatterton,  Col.  J.  C,  Cork,  City, 

Army  Allowances,  651 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleain, 

2R.  925,  928 
Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Com.  moTed  for,  444, 

451,  455 

Christopher,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.,  Lincoln^ 

shire  (Parts  of  Lindsey) 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  725 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  748 

Claxcarty,  Earl  of 

Oath  of  Supremacy,  030,  681 

Clan  RICA  RDE,  Marquess  of 

Education,  National  (Ireland),  1181, 1146, 1147 
Ministerial  Statement,  909,  1030,  1027 

Clements,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Leitrim 
Navy  Estimates,  1401 

Cleopatra's  Needle, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ilume),  886 

Coals  for  the  Navy,  Contract  for, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  G.  Thompson),  1181 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1156 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W.  B, 
Army  Estimates,  1837,  1342 
Local  Militia,  Com.  507,  592 
Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnership,  Com. 
moved  for,  079 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Bridport 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1108 
Navy  Estimates,  1461 

CocKBURN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.  (and  AiroRinsT 
General §),  Southampton 
Free  Trade—The  Ministerial  Policy,  1122 
*^  St.  Albans  Election  (1851),  887 
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Colchester,  Lord 

Megsera  Steam  Frigate,  546 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1297, 1299 

CoLEBRooKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Taunton 

New  River  Company,  2R.  397 

Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 
c.  Com.  Res.  880 

Commercial  Policy^ 
I.  Question  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  1261 

Common  Law  Fees  Regulation  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  829;  2R.*  1195 

Common  Law  Procedure  Amendment  Bill, 
I.  IR.  179; 
2R.  237 

Commons  Inclosure  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  550;  2R.»  705  ;  3R.  915 
/.  IR .•  940 

Commx)ns,  New  House  of, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  186  ; 

Ventilation  of  the  House,  Motion  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne),  231 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Moffi&tt),  [o,  q, 
A.  65,  N.  24,  M.  31]  234 ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  ib. ; 

Motion  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  400  ;  Amend.  (Hon. 
Capt  .Fitzroy),  411,  [o.g.  A.96,  N.  68,  M.  28] 
415  ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  II.  Goulburn).  416 ; 

Question  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  1147 

ConsolidaUd  Fund  (8,000,000^.)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1147  ;2R.*  1195 

Control,  Board  of,  Presidency  of  the, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  177 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement, 

I  Petitions  (Lord  ChanceUor),  1223 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of.  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  378 ;  IR.*  ib,; 
2R.  724 

Copyright  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  498 ;  IR.*  705 ;  2R.*  1035 

Com,  Duty  on, 
L  Observations  (Lord  Beaumont),  940 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Bill 
c,  IR.*  436 

CoRRY,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 
Navy  Estimates,  1449 
Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Com.  moved  for,  457 

County  Courts, 
I,  Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  178 

County  Courts  Further  Extension  Bill, 

IR.*  1 ; 

2R.  488 ; 

Com.  cl.  24,  Amend.  (Lord  Chancellor),  641 ; 

Rep.  754 ; 

Question  (Lord  Beaumont),  827 ; 

Observations  (Lord  Brougham),  881 ; 

3R.  1128 
c.  IR.*  1407 

County  Bates  BiU, 

c.  IR.*  184  ; 
2R.  706 


County  Rates  and  Expenditure, 
c.  Leave,  378 ;  IR.*  879 ; 

2R.  728 ;  Amend.  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  732, 
[0.  q.  A.  63,  N.  130,  M.  67]  745 

CowAN,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Commons,  New  Ilouse  of.  Ventilation  of,  414 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  eR.  722 
Universities  (Scotland),  Com.  629 

CowPER,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford 
Australia,  Mails  to.  Papers  moved  for,  702 
Brazil  Mail  Packet  Company,  Correspondence 

moved  for,  463 
Navy  Estimates,  1460 
New  River  Company,  2R.  Amend.  397 

Cranworth,  Lord 

Chancery  Amendment  Bill,  195 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  1223 

County  Courts  Further  Extension,  2R.  491 ; 

Rep.  760 
Criminal  Lunatics,  Address  moved,  1242 
Parliamentary   Proceedings   Facilitation,   IR. 

320,  322 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Rochdale 

Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1403 
Savings  Banks,  666 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  333 
"  World "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 801 

Criminal  Lunatics, 

L  Address  moved  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  1280; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1244 

Crystal  Palace,  The, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1150 

Oufo  Street  Savings  Bank,  Dublin, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Reynolds),  1246,  [A. 
40,  N.  169,  M.  129]  1256 

Customs, 
0.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Mitchell),  378,  468 

Deedes,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E, 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  741 
Local  Militia,  Leave,  865,  866 

Deeds,  Registration  of, 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Campbell),  182 

Derbt,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  15,  55,  57 
Commercial  Policy,  1273,  1274 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Rep.  758, 

761 
Criminal  Lunatics,  Address  moved,  1237,  1241 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1133 
Ministerial  Statement,  889, 905,  906,  914,  998, 

1014, 1019, 1027 
Parliament,  Proclamation  for  Assembling,  IR. 

1404,  1406 
Parliamentary  Proceedings  Facilitation,  lR.dl7 
Police  Force,  Returns  moTed  for,  1228, 1280 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  1228,  1230 

De  Ros,  Lord 
Education,  VsMqmX  (Iitlaad),  1U7 
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Desart,  Earl  of 

Education,  National  (Ireljuid),  1141 
Ireland,  State  of,  331 

Differential  Dues  Acts 
c.  Com.  lies.  870 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  (Ciiancellor  of 
THE  Exchequer!),  Buckinghamshire 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  135 

^  Advances,    Repayment  of.  Acts  Amendment 

(Ireland),  Leave,  1475 
J  Army  Estimates,  1377.  1381,  1382,  1401 

4  CufFo  Street  Savings  Bank,  Com.  moved  for, 

1249 
^  Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at, 

1245, 1240,  1303 
,§Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1052, 

1058,  1068 
§  Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at, 

1244 
Local  Militia,  Leave,  860 
^  Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1217 
§  Navy  Estimates,  1126,  1127 
§  Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  1301 
Parliamentary  Reprosoutation,  Leave,  301 

5  Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1165, 
1167 

St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  625 
Savings  Banks,  667 
^  Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1425 
•*  World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 702 

Divisions,  List  of. 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill,  c.  2R, 

Amend.    (Sir  J.   Pakington),  [o.   q.  A.  63, 

N.  130,  M.  67]  745 
Local  Militia^  c.  Leave,  Amend.  (Viscount  Pal- 

merston)  [o.  q.  A.  125,  N.  136.  M.  11]  874 
"  World "  Newspaper,  Tlie,  and  the  Irish  Go^ 

vcmtnent,  c.  Motion  (Lord  Naas),  [A.  137, 

224),  M.  92]  824 

Donoughmore,  Earl  of 

Education,  National  (Ireland)  1145 

Drainage  and  Embankment  of  Lands  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  881 

Drumlaxrig,  Viscount,  Dumfriesshire 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  211.  715 

Drummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 

Borneo — Sir  James  Brooke,  Address  moved,  1258 
Commons,  Now  House  of,  Ventilation  of,  410 
Loudon  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

2R.  925,  927,  930 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Com.  moved  for,  1159 

Duke,  Sir  J.,  London 

London  Corporation,  2R.  1035 
Luifdon  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 
211.  926 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 

Woods  and  Forests,  Report  for  1851,  158, 159 

Duncomre,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Fiiishury 
Crystal  Palace,  The,  1150 
Parliamentary  Representation, 3  R.  972 


Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarlington 

Army  Estimates,  1431,  1432 

Poor,  Employment  of  (Ireland),  Returns  moTed 

for,  416 
Railways  (Ireland),  Leave,  375 

Ebrington,  Viscount,  Plymouth 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

2R.  927 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  and  Drainage,  Leave, 
225,  230 

Ecclesiastical  Appointments, 
c.  Question  (Sir  B.  llaU),  495 

Education,  National  (Ireland) 
L  Question  (Marquess  of  Clanricardc),  1131 

Eglintoun,  Earl  of 

Montgomery's  Estate,  747 

Ellenborouoh,  Earl  of 
Business  of  the  House,  250 
Control,  Board  of.  Presidency  of  the,  177 
India,  Ai&iirs  of,  534,  748,  752.  763,  754 
Kaflr    War  —  Sale    of   Ammunition,   Returns 

moved  for,  488 
Lagos,  Hostilities  at,  640 
Megrora  Steam  Frigate,  547,  548,  540 
Police  Force,  Returns  moved  for,  1226,  1229 
Rangoon,  Expedition  to,  535 
Refugees,  Foreign,  in  England,  245 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  1227,  1220 

Elliott,  Hon.  J.  B.,  Roxburghshire 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  2R.  723 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 

Carriages,  Duty  on,  Leave,  694 

Harwich,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for, 934 

Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1 168 

Equity,  Reform  of  the  Courts  of, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  1 72  ;  Observations, 
418  ;  Returns  moved  for,  941 

Essex,  Earl  of 

Corn,  Duty  on — Policy  of   the  Now  Govern- 
ment, 040 

Evans,  Major  Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy,  WesU 
minster 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  2R.  962, 

963 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hope,  1038 
Carriages,  Duty  on.  Leave,  687,  692,  604 
Harwich,   Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for. 

Amend.  016,  023 
London  Corporation,  2R.  1036 
Loudon  Necropolis  and  National  MauBoleum, 

2R.  929 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  608 ;  2R. 

983 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1413 

Evidence,  Law  of  {Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  651 
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EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Beer,  Sale  of,  Com.  377 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Leave,  627 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  936 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Scotland),  Leave, 

515 
Volunteer  Riile  Companies,  1424 
"Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnership,  Com. 
moved  for,  673,  684 

Exchequer,     Chancellor    op   the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Exchequer  Bills — Supply ^ 
c.  399  ;  Question  (Mr.  j!  B.  Smith), 


835 


Farrer,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  S. 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  2R.  962 

Fergus,  Mr.  J.,  Fifeshire 

Harwich,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  919 

Feversham,  Lord 

Ministerial  Statement,  997 

Fisheries  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  550 

FiTZROY,  Hon.  Capt.  H.,  Lewes 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  171 
Commons,    New    House    of,    Ventilation    of, 

Amend.  411 
Market,  New  Metropolitan,  160 
Megsera  Steam  Frigate,  835 

FiTZ WILLIAM,  Earl 

Common  Law  Procedure,  IR.  181 

County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Rep.  761 

Deeds,  Registration  of,  183 

Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  429 

Ministerial  Statement,  907 

Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at, 
l.  Question  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  429 
c.  Question  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  197 ;  Reply  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  1303 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 

Army  Estimates,  1432 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,   Oldham 

Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  393, 
1214 

Freestun,  Col.  W.  L.,  Weymouth 

Army  Estimates,  1432 

Free  Trade —  The  Ministerial  Policy, 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Beaumont),  984 
e.  Question  (Hon.  C.  ViUiers),  1039 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 

Australia,  Mails  to.  Papers  moved  for,  701,702 
Brazil  Mail  Packet  Contract,  Correspondence 

moved  for,  401,  464,  466 
Poor,  Employment  of.  Returns  moved  for,  417 
Railways  (Ireland),  Leave,  375 


Freshfield,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Boston 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  728 
County  Rates,  2R.  705,  711 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  436 

Friendly  Societies  {No,  2)  Bill 
c.  IR.*  1195  ;  2R.*  1229 

Geach,  Mr.  C,  Coventry 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  118 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Com.  moved  for,  1158 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  733,  738 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1114 
Inland  Revenue,  Board  of— The  Stamp  Act,  199 
Militia,  Local,  Leave,  849 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  Amend. 
381,  1198, 1217 

Gladstone,    Rt.   Hon.   W.   E.,    Oxford 
University 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  93 
Army  Estimates,  1402 
Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  Com.  880,  881 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1102 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  387 

Glenoall,  Earl  of 
Ireland,  State  of,  636 

Glyn,  Mr.  G.  C,  Kendal 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  2R.  964 

GooLD,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick  Co, 
Passengers'  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  476 

GouLBURN,    Rt.    Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Commons,    New    House    of.    Ventilation    of, 
Amend.  416 

Government  Measures, 
c.  Observations  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Hayter),  60 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Bipon 

Chancery  Relief,  Suitors  in,  2R.  599 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1081 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Army  Estimates,  1395 
Navy  Estimates,  1458 

Granville,  Earl 

Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  431 
Lagos,  Hostilities  at,  639  • 

Refugees,  Foreign,  in  England,  245 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meaih 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  153 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  935 
Savings  Banks,  667 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  342 
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HER 


Great  Seal  Abolition,  Office  of  Messenger 
to  the.  Bill, 

I.  1R»  1  ;  2R.»630;  8R .•  746 
e.  IR*  961  ;  2R .•  1299 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Commons,  New  House  of,  Ventilation  of,  413 

Grey,  Earl 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  24,  34,  54, 

59 
Business  of  the  House,  250 
Gommeroial  Policy,  1293 
Control,  Board  of,  Presidency  of  the,  177 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Rep.  761 
Irish  Special  Commission,  172 
Kafir  War,   1 76 ;  Sale  of  Ammunition  to  the 

Kafirs,  187,  189,  190  ;  Returns  moved  for, 

481,  482,  487,  488 ;  RecaU  of  Sir  H.  Smith, 

191 
Law  and  Equity,  Reform  of  the  Courts  of,  429 
Megscra  Steam  Frigate,  549 
Ministerhhl  Statement,  904,  906,  1013,  1019 
New  Zealand,  323 

Grey,    Rt.   Hon.    Sir   G.,    Northumber- 
land, N. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  157 
Chancery  Relief,  Suitors  in,  2R.  605 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  737 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writmored  for,  923 
Holmfirth  Catastrophe,  The,  498 
Local  MUitia,  Com.  589,  590  ;  Leave,  862, 866 
Market,  New  Metropolitan,  160 
Parliamentary    Representation,    Leave,   308 ; 

Address  moved,  704 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  605,  611, 

613,  623,  624  ;  211.  974 
Supply,  201 

Tenant  Right  (Irehind),  Leave,  340 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  and  Drainage,  Leave, 

228 

Grocan,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 

Army  Estimates,  1430 

Cufife  Street  Savings  Bank,  Com.  moved  for, 

1254 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1195 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  Leave, 

524 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Com.  moved  for,  1157 
Railways  (IroUnd),  X^eave,  376 

Grosvenor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 
London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

2R.  Amend.  929 
Ventilation  of  the  House,  1147 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylebone 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  84 
Army  Estimates,  1325 
Ecclesiastical  Appointmcnti,  495 
Local  Militia,  Leave,  878 
Parliamentary    Representation,    Leave,  309 ; 
Address  moved,  703 


Hallewell,  Mr.  E.  G.,  Newry 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1 193 


Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrone 

St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  611,  612, 
622 

"World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Iriih  Go- 
vernment, 817 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  Unif>ersUy 

Personal  Estates  of  Intestates,  Com.  083 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Com.  moved  for,  1157t 
1159 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Kafir  War,  Sale  of  Ammunition  to  the  Kafln, 
190 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  G.,   Cfhrist- 

church 
Local  Militia,  Com.  586 
Navy  Estimates,  1452, 1458 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  816 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  58 
Ministerial  Statement,  1030 

Harwich,  Borough  of, 
c.  New  Writ  moved  for  (Mr.  Bramston),  910 ; 
Amend.  (Sir  D.   L.  Evans),  919 ;  Amend* 
and  Motion  withdrawn,  925 

Hastie,  Mr.  Alexander,  Glasgow 

Public  Houses  (Scotland),  2R.  715 
Hatchell,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Windsor 

Army  Estimates,  1322 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1190 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  LeftTe, 
522 

Hatter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 

Government  Measures,  60 

St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  625 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  NewcasHe-on-Tyne 

Mortmain,  Law  of,  Com.  moved  for,  460 
Receipt  Stamps,  695 

Working  Classes — I^aw  of  Partnership,  Com. 
moved  for,  677 

Health,  General  Board  of,  Bill, 

c.  1R.*550;  2R.*1299 

Henley,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Chancery  Relief,   Suitors  in,  2R.  604 ;  Com. 

1470 
County  Rates,  2R.  710 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  742 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire  S, 
Local  MUitia,  Com.  587,  589  ;  Leave,  869 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 
Cuffe  Street  Savings  Bank,  Com.  mored  lor, 

1252 
Navy  Estimates,  1460,  1462 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Com.  1475 
Savings  Banks,  654, 668 
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Herrebs,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 

Differential  Duos  Acts,  Com.  870 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1075 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  297 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1420 

Heywood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire^  N. 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  744 

Hill,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  A.  M.  C,  Evesham 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Majes- 
ty's Reply,  196 

HiNDLET,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Receipt  Stamps,  701 

HoBHOUSE,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Lincoln 

"  World  "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
yemment,  798 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  2R.  724,  725 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  731 

Holmfirth  Catastrophe,  The 
e.  Question  (Mr.  G.  Sandars),  498 

Hope,  Sir  J.,  Edinburghshire 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  2R.  723 

Hope,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Gloucester 

County  Rates,  2R.  709 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  276 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1171 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1423 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose^  d^c. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  162, 

171 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  930 
Army  Estimates,  1401,  1402,  1431,  1432 
Borneo — Sir  James  Brooke,  Address  moved, 

1257,  1260 
Brazil  Mail  Packet  Contract,  Correspondence 

moTcd  for,  465 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  886,  887 
Coals  for  the  Navy,  Contract  for.  Com.  moved 

for,  1155 
Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  Com.  881 
Commons,  House  of.  Ventilation  of  the,  232, 

409,  412,  413 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  728 
County  Rates,  2R.  709,  710 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  741 
Cufle  Street  Savings  Bank,  Com.  moved  for, 

1253 
Customs,  Com.  moved  for,  472 
Differential  Dues  Acts,  Com.  880 
Harwich,   Borough  of.  New  Writ  moved  for, 

921 
Local  Militia.  Com.  550,  560,  594, 597 ;  Leave, 

867 

[cent. 


Hum,  Mr.  J. — continued, 

London  Corporation,  2 R.  1085 

London  Necropolis  ind  National  Mausoleum, 

2R.  930 
Manchester  and  SalfoTd  Education,  2R.  895 
Maynooth  Grant,  The  931 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  888 
Navy  Estimates,  1126, 1128 
New  River  Company,  2R.  398 
Newspapers,  Unstamped  Monthly,  830 
Parliamentary  Representation,    Leave,    268 ; 

2R.  971 
» Parluimentary      Repretentation      (Scotland), 

Leave,  510 
Passengers*  Act  Amendnent,  Leave,  475 
Pharmacy,  467 
Public   Houses  (Scotlanc),  Com.  moved  for, 

184,  185;  2R.  Amend.  711 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1168 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisemeit,  2R.  982 
St.  Albans  Election  (1851).  837 
Standing  Orders,  Amend.  ISl,  162 
Supply,  185,  200  ;~Exchoqier  Bills,  399,  400 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  345 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1414 

Hungary,  Expulsion  of  British  Subjects 

from, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  333,  496 

Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  466  ;  IR.*  467;  2R.*  1299 

Indemnity  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1147;  2R.*1195 

India, 

Affairs  of,  L  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborouffh), 

534,  748 
Cabool  Despatches,  c.  Question  (Sir  H.  Wil- 

loughby),  652 
Control,  Board  of,  Presidency  of  the,  I.  Qhm- 

tion  (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  177;    Reply 

(Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  829 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal   of,  e.  Question 

(Viscount  Jooelyn),  763 
Rangoon,  Expeditionto,  I.  Question  (Earl  of  £1* 

lenborough),  535 

Industrial  and    Provident    Partnership 
Bill, 

e.  Leave,  1256;  1R.»  1299 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Arctic  Expedition,  The,  9G8 
Commons,  New  House  of,  Ventilation  of,  41  f 
Harwich,  Borough  of.  New  Writ  moTed  for,  920 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1213 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  277 
St.  Albans  Election,  (1851),  838 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1415 
Westminster  Bridge,  Report,  196, 197 

Inland  Revenue,  Board  of -^  The  Stamp 

Act, 
e.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  199 

International   Copyright,  tee    Copyright 
Amendment  BUI 
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Ireland, 
Cufe  Street  Savings  Jatik,  Dvhlin,  c.  Com. 

moved  for  (Mr.  Reyiolda),  1246,  [A  40,  N. 

169,  M.  1291  1256 
EdticcUional,  National,  L  Question  (Marquess 

of  Clanricarde),  1 13] 
MaynooHh  Grant,   Tk,  c.  Obserrations  (Mr. 

Spooner),  931 
Outrages,c.  Com.  movfdfor  (Rt.  lion.  J.  Napier), 

1171,  1402 
Parliamentary    Refcrm,     c.    Question    (Mr. 

Keogh),  332 
Poor  Employment  :>/,  c.  Returns  moved  for 

(Colonel  Dunne),  116 
Special  Commission,  I.  Observations  (Marquess 

ofWestmeath),  172 
State  of,  I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Roden),  324 ; 

Question,  633 
"  World  "  Newsptper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Oo' 

vemment,  c.Mouon(LordNaas),  764,  [A.  137, 

N.  229,  M.  92]  824 

See 
Advances,  Repayment  of,  Acts  Amendment 

{Ireland)  Bill 
Fisheries  (IreUmd)  Bill 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland)  BiU 
Railways  {Irehna)  Bill 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  BiU 
Towns,  Improvement  of  {Ireland)  Bill 

JocELYN,  Viscount,  King* 8  Lynn 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of,  763 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  V.  B.,  Scarborough 

Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  and  Drainage,  Leave, 
230 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 

Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Com.  moved  for,  438, 
460 

Kafir  War, 

I  Observations  (Duke  of  Wellington),  174 ;  Sale 
of  Ammunition  to  the  Kafirs,  Question  (Earl 
of  Malmesbury),  187; — Return  moved  for, 
476,  746  i^RecaU  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  Question 
(Marquess  of  Londonderry),  190 

c.  Recall  of  Sir  H,  Smith,  Question  (Mr.  J. 
Williams),  261;  (Mr.  Adderley),  1038 

Keogh,  Mr.  W.,  Athlone 

Parliamentary  Reform  (Ireland),  332 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  340,  361 

BIershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 
Boer,  Sale  of,  Com.  378 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Differential  Dues  Acts,  Com.  Res.  879,  880 
International  Copyright,  L«ave,  498,  502 
Railways  (Ireland),  Leave,  374 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1420 
Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnership,  Com. 
moved  for,  673,  677 

Lagos,  Hostilities  at, 
I,  Question  (Viscount  Canning),  638 


Lansdowke,  Marquess  of 
Bribery  Oaths,  236 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1139 
India,  AfEurs  of,  538,  750,  752,  753,  754,  820 
Ireland,  SUte  of,  325,  330,  636,  638 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  882, 886 
Parliamentary  Proceedings  Facilitation,   IR. 

321 
Rangoon,  Expedition  to,  539 

Law  Beform, 

I.  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  172 ;  Observa- 
tions, 418;  Returns  moved  for,  941 

Lefeyre,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Speaker, 

The 

Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Stibject  ai^ 
I,  Question  (Lord  Beaumoni),  1224 
c.  Question  (Colonel  Rawdon),  1244 

Leigh,  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  14 

Lennard,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Maldon 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  732 

Lewis,  Mr.  G.  C,  Herefordshire 

County  Rates,  2R.  709 

Customs,  Com.  moved  for,  473 

Standing  Orders,  161 

Supply,  185 ;— Exchequer  BiUs,  399,  400 

Local  Militia, 

a.  Com.  550 ; 

Leave,  838;  Amend.  (Visct.  Palmerston), 
849.  [o.  q,  A.  125,  N.  136,  M.  11]  874  ; 

Motion  (Lord  J.  Russell),  878  ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 879 

London  Corporation  Bill, 

c.  1 R.*  886  ; 
2R.  1035 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mauso- 
leum Bill, 

c.  1R.*705; 
2R.  925 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Mangles),  928  ;  A<y. 
moved  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  [A.  92,  N.  104, 
M.  12]  930 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  ib, 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Ireland,  State  of,  328 

Kafir  War— RecaU  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  190 

Lunatics,  Criminal, 
I.  Address  moved  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  1230 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1244 

Lyndhurst,  Lord 

Business  of  the  Bouse,  246 

Chancery  Amendment  Bill,  195 

Chancery,  Court  of,  Reform  of  the,  172,  418, 

420,  424,  429 
Common  Law  Procedure,  2R.  242,  243 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  R«p.  754, 

756,  757,  761 
Ireland,  State  of,  637»  638 

[catU. 
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Ltnduurst,    Lord — continued, 

Kafir  War,  176 

Law  and  Equity,  Reform  of  the  Courts  of,  418, 

420,  424,  429  ;  Returns  moyed  for,  941 
Parliamentary   Proceedings  Facilitation,    IR 

317,  318,  321 
Patent  Laws,  762 

M'CuLLAGH,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Dundalh 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1192 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  Leave, 

632 
Railways  (Ireland),  Leave,  372 

Macgregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Army  Estimates,  1429 

British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  2R.  963 

Parliamentary      Representation      (Scotland), 

Leave,  515 
Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Com.  moved  for,  469 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  2R.  720 
Railway  from   Oban   to  Glasgow,  Res.,  1164 

1167 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peeblesshire 

Adjournment  of  the  House,  930 

London  Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum, 

2R.  926 
New  River  Company,  2R.  399 
Parliamentary       Representation      (Scotland), 

Leave,  613 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),   Com.    moved  for, 

184;  2R.  711,724 
Universities  (Scotland),  Com.  628,  629 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
International  Copyright,  Leave,  600 

Malmesburt,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  69 
Argentine  Confederation,  The,  1226 
Kafir  War — Sale  of  Ammunition  to  the  Kafirs, 
187,  189,  746  ;  Returns  moved  for,  476,  487 
Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  1226 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  886 
Refugees,  Foreign,  1226 

Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill, 
c.  1R.»184; 

2R.  379;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson), 
383;  Adj.  Debate,  1196;  Amend. (Rt.  Hon. 
T.  M.  Gibson),  1203 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 

London  Necropolis  and  Natiomil  Mausoleum, 
2R.  Amend.  028 

Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  G.  R.,  Col- 
chester 

Crystal  Palace,  The,  1150 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  297 
Ventilation  of  the  House,  1149 

March,  Earl  of 

Army  Estimates,  1336,  1342 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1407 


Market,  New  Miropolitan, 
c.  Question  (Hod  Captain  Fitzroy),  160 

Maule,  Rt.  Hod  F.,  Perth 
Army  Estimate8^1428,  1430 
Cabool  Despatcbs,  663 
Chancery  ReliefjSuitors  in,  Com.  1469 
Local  Militia,  Cm.  681 ;  Leave,  871 
Navy  Estimates,! 468 
Outram,  Colonel  Dismissal  of,  763 
Public  Houses  (icotland),  2R.  716 
Universities  (Sctland),  Com.  629 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1416 

Maynooth  Gran,  The, 

Observations  (M  Spooner),  931 


Megcera  Steam?rigate,  Hie, 
I,  Question  (Duk  of  Montrose),  641 

tions  (Earl  of  linto),  826 
c.  Question  (Mr.tloebuck),  830 


Obwrva- 


Melound,  Viscont,  Greenock 
Public  Houses  (botknd),  2R.  724 
Universities  (Scdand),  Com.  628,  629 

Metropolis  Builings  Bill, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  ^  Osborne),  160 

Metropolis  Waie  Supply, 
c.  Leave,  216  ;  IRP  220 

Metropolis  Wder  Supply  and  Drainage, 
c.  Leave,  220  ;  R.*  231 

Miles,  Mr.  W  Somersetshire,  E, 

Army  Estimat,  1344 

Preserved  Mea — Navy,  Com.  moved  for,  466 

Militia,  Local 

c.  Com.  660 ; 

Leave,  838  ;  vmend.  (Viscount  Palmerston), 

849.  [o.  q.  .  126,  N.  136,  M.  11]  874 ; 
Motion  (Lord.  Russell),  878 ;   Motion  with- 
drawn, 87t 

MiLNES,  Mr.  IM.,  Pontefract 
Address  in  Anrer  to  the  Speech,  119 

Ministry,  Besnation  of  the, 
I.  Observations  [arquessof  Lansdowne),  882 
c.  Observations  lord  J.  Russell),  887 

Ministerial  Stement  and  Explanation, 
I.  Observations  larl  of  Derby),  889,  984;  Lord 

Beaumont,|0 
c.  Question  (HoC.  ViUiers),  1039 

MiNTO,  Earl  oi 

Megrora  Steaii'rigate,  644,  647,  648,  836, 

827  / 

Patent  Laws,  % 

Mitchell,  Mr.'.  A.,  Bridport 

Beer,  Sale  of,  ijve,  377 

Customs,  Com.oved  for,  378,  468,  474 

Volunteer  Rifl^ompaniefl,  1428 
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MoFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartnouth 
Commons,  House  of,  Ventiation  of  the,  Amend. 

234 
Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnership,  Com. 

moved  for,  677 

MoNCREiFF,  Rt.  Hon.  J,  see  Advocate, 
The  Lord 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limeick,  Co, 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  roved  for,  1403 
Towns,  Improvement  of  (bland).  Leave,  466 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 

Education,  National  (Irelad),  1143, 1147 
Kafir   War — Sale    of   Annunition,     Returns 
moved  for,  486 

Montgomery's  Estate, 
I.  Motion  (  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  747;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 748 

Montrose,  Duke  of 
Mcgaera  Steam  Frigate,  5i 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  May 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  lave,  350,  351 
"  World  "  Newspaper,  T>,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 802 

Mortmain,  Law  of, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Hadam),  460 

MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penrynnd  Falmouth 
British  Electric  Telegraph  ()mpany,  2R.  964 
London  Necropolis  and  Naonal  Mausoleum, 

2R.  927 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Commoved  for,  1168 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  ai  Drainage,  Leave, 

220 

MuLLiNGS,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Ch^icester 

Copyholds  Enfranchisementf,  2R.  728 

Municipal  Corporation  xts  Amendment 

Bill, 
L  IR.*  172  ;  2R.*  317;  Ref  418  ;  3R.*  476 
c.  1R.*550;  2R.*1195 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmyham 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Sech,  116 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Coj  moved  for,  1156, 
1159 

Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1407 

Naas,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Ceraine 

"  World  "  Newspaper,  Thoand  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 764,  784,  823 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Ddin  University 

AddresSyin  Answer  to  the  leech,  132 

Cuffe  Street  Savings  Ban  Com.  moved  for, 

1253 
Outrages    (Ireland),   Commoved    for,    1171, 

1193,  1402,  1403 
Parliamentary  Representan  (Ireland),  Leave, 

631 
Poor,  Employment  of,  Retns  moved  for,  417 


Navy, 

Coals,  Contrcbct  for,  c.  Com.  moTed  for  (Mr.  G. 

TbompMn),  1161 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1156 
Estimates,  c.  1126, 14S3 
Megasra  Steam  Frigaie,  The,  I.  (^aestum  (Doke 

of  Montrose),  641  ;   Observation  CEmxI  of 

Minto),  826 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Roebuck),  830 
Preserved  Meats,  c.  Com.  mored  for  (Sir  W. 

JoUiffe).  483 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 

Commercial  Policy,  1261, 1274 
New  Zealand,  323 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Commons,  House  of.  Ventilation  of  the,  233 ; 

Amend.  234 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1118 
Local  Militia,  Com.  684 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  935 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  294 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1424 
"  World  "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 813 

New  Biver  Company  Bill, 
c.  1R.*184; 

2R.  397;  Amend.  (Hon.  W.  Cowper),  To.  q, 
A.  80,  N,  64,  M.  26]  899 

Newspapers,  Unstamped  Monthly, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Scholefield),  829 

New  Zealand, 
L  Question  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  323 

NoRREYs,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 
Commons,  New  House  of,  Ventilation  of,  411 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1170 
"  World  "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
Temment,  819 

Northumberland,  Duke  of 

Megaera  Steam  Frigate,  649 

Oath  of  Supremacy, 

I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Clancarty),  630 

Oban  and  Glasgow,  Railway  between, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  J.  Stuart),  1169  ;  Adj.  moved  (Hon. 
F.  Scott),  1171 

O'Brien,  Sir  L.,  Clare 

Advances,  Repayment  of.    Acts   Amendment 

(Ireland),  Leave,  1476 
Poor,  Employment  of,  Returns  moved  for,  417 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.,  Tridee 

Local  Militia,  Com.  667 

Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  SIO 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry,  Co. 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1403 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Imprisonment  of, 

c.  252 
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Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  125 ;  Report, 

169 
Arm>^  Estimates,  1308,  1401 
Busmess,  Public — Explanation,  1412 
Commons,  New   House,  186;   Ventilation   of 

the,  231,  400,  414 
Harwich,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for, 

917 
Local  Militia,  Com.  590,  593 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  935 
Metropolis  Buildings  BiU,  160 
'  Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leaye,  856 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
Free  Trade—The  Ministerial  Policy,  1117 
Public  Houses  (Scotland),  2R.  718 

Outlawries  Bill, 
c,  1R.*60 

Outrages  {Ireland), 

c.  Com.  moved  for  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  Napier),  1171, 
1402 

Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of, 

c.  Question  (Viscount  Jocelyn),  763 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S, 
Commons,  New  House  of.  Ventilation  of,  414 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,Droitwich 
Ballot  for  Notices — Rules  of  the  House,  436, 

437 
Beer,  Sale  of.  Com.  876,  378 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1038 
Commons,  New  House  of,  186 ;  Ventilation  of 

the,  405 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  Amend. 

729 
Local  Militia,  Com.  560 
Settlement,  Law  of,  332 
Sugar  Duties,  1036,  1038 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  732,  733 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  104 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1110 
Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  1245 
Local  Militia,  Com.  575,  590 ;  Leave,  Amend. 

842,  876 
"  World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 821 

Parker,  Mr.  J.,  Sheffield 

Arctic  Expedition,  The,  969 

Parliament,  Dissolution  of, 
c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1299  * 

Parliament,  Opening  of, 
L  1 ;  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  5 ;  Her 

Majesty's  Answer,  174 
c.  61 ;   Report,  162 ;   Her  Majesty's   Answer, 

196 

Parliament,    Proclamation  for    Assem^ 

hling,  Bill, 
I,  IR.  1404 


Parliamentary  Proceedings  jPocJlJMton 
Bill, 

I.  IR.  317 

Parliamentary  Reform  (Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  332 

Parliamentary  Representation, 
c.  Address  moved  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  703 ;  Mo* 
tion  withdrawn,  704 

Parliamentary  Representation  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  252  ;  IR.*  436 ; 
2R.  postponed,  971 

Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland) 
Bill, 

c.  Leave,  576;  IR.*  651 

Parliamentary  Representation  (Scotland), 
c.  Leave,  502;  1R.*651 

Partnership,   Law    of —  The    Working 

Classes, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Slaney),  668 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  687 

Passengers'  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  475  ;  IR.*  476  ;  2R.*  1299 

Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill, 

I.  IR.  495; 
2R.»  1404 

Patent  Law  Amendment  (No,  2}  BiU, 

L  1R.*1223; 
2R.  1297 

Patent  Laws, 
I.  Petitions  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  762 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  744 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  888, 

386,  1212 
Ventilation  of  the  House,  1149 

Pechell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Carriages,  Duty  on.  Leave,  691 
Navy  Estimates,  1432,  1456,  1458 

Peel,  Col.  J.,  Huntingdon 

Navy  Estimates,  1457 

Peel,  Mr.  F.,  Leominster 

Cape  Of  Good  Hope,  Aflfairs  of,  159,  160 
Passengers*  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  475,  476 
South  Africa,  Extension  of  British  Jurisdiction 
in,  654 

Personal  Estates  of  Intestates  Bill, 
c.  1R.*829;  2R.*  915  ; 

Com.  el.  5,  983  ; 

8R.*  1299 
I  IR.*  1404 

Peto,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Norwich 
Navy  Estimates,  1462 

Pharmacy  Bill, 
c.  Com.  467  ;  1R.»  468  ; 
2R.  1218 
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Police  Force, 

L  Returns  moved  for  (Earl  of  Ellenborough), 
1226 

Policy  of  the  New  Government, 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Beaumont),  940 

Poor,  Employment  of  {Ireland), 
c.  Returns  moved  for  (Uol.  Dunne),  41 G 

Postage  Label  Stamps, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Muntz),  1156  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Grogan),  1157 ;  Com.  appointed,  1159 

Power,  Mr.  M.,  Cork,  Co. 
"  World "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 810 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Ministerial  Statement,  1034 

Preserved  Meats — Navy, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Sir  W.  JoUiffe),  433 

Property  Qualification  Bill, 
e.  Uavo,  1222;  1R.»  1244 

Protection  from  Dangerous  Animals  Bill, 
c.  1 R.*  436 

Public  Houses  {Scotland)  Bill, 

c.  Com.  184  ;  IR.*  251  ; 

2R.  711;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  715,  [o.  q, 
A.  123,  N.  67,  M.  56]  724 

Queen's  Speech,  Tiie — Opening  of  Par- 
liament 

/.  1 ;  Address  moved,  5 ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer, 

174 
c.  61 ;  Report,  162  ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer,  196 

Railways  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  372;  IR.*  495 

Rangoon,  Expedition  to, 
L  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  530 

Rawdon,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  Britisli  Subject  at,  1244 

Receipt  Stamps, 

c.  Motion  (Mr.  Hcadlam),  695,  [A.  28,  N.  61, 
M.  33]  701 

Redesdale,  Lord 

Commercial  Policy,  1285 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  1221 
Megajra  Steam  Frigate,  827 
Montgomery's  Estate,  748 

Refugees,  Foreign,  in  England, 
L  Question  (Viscount  Strangiford),  244 ;  (Lord 
Beaumont),  1223 

Registration  of  Deeds, 
L  Observations  (Lord  Campbell),  182 

Repton,  Mr.  G.  W.  G.,  St.  Albans 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  619 


Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin,  City 

Cuffe    Street    Savings    Bank,   Dublin,    Com. 

moved  for,  1246,  1255 
Local  Militia,  Com.  550,  559 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for,  1403 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  Leaye, 

526 
Savings  Banks,  665 

RiCARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon- Trent 
British    Electric    Telegraph    Company,    2R. 

Amend.  961,  966 
Volunteer  Rifle  Companies,  1419 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  53 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork,  City 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  133 
Commons,  House  of,  Ventilation  of  the.  Amend. 

234,  412 
Local  Militia,  Com.  584 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  935 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  298 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  Leave, 

530 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  347 
Towns,  Improvement  of  (Ireland),  466 
"World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 807 

RoDEN,  Earl  of 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  1141 
Ireland,  State  of,  324,  330,  633,  638 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  127 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  2R.  965, 

066 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Affairs  of  the,  160 
London  Corporation,  2R.  1036 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1202 
Mcgsera  Steam  Frigate,  830,  835 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  609,  611, 

612  ;  Amend.  620,  624,  627 
St.  Albans  Election  (1851),  837 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  88,  153 
Army  Estimates,  1360.  1381,  1402 
Ballot  for  Notices — Rules  of  the  House,  437 
Business  of  the  House,  1407,  1411 
Commons,  House  of,  Ventilation  of  the,  233 
Customs,  Com.  moved  for,  471 
Ecclesiastical  Appointments,  496 
Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  198 
Free  Trade— The  Ministerial  Policy,  1064, 1068 
Hungary,  Expulsion  of  British  Subjects  from, 

333,  497 
Inland  Revenue,  Board  of— The  Stamp  Act, 

200 
Kafir  War— Recall  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  251 
Leghorn,  Outrage  on  a  British  Subject  at,  1246 
Local  Militia,  Com.  550,  551,  559,  500,  586, 

593,  597  ;  I^?ave,  838,  856,  870,  876,  877, 

878 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1207 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  887 
Navy  Estimates,  1127,  1128 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  1299, 1301 
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Parliamentary  Repl^sdntatioii,  L6&ve,  25^,  297, 

301 ;  2R.  po8t|>oti6d,  971 
ParliamentaiV  Representation  (Ireland),  332  ; 

Leave,  524 
St.  Albans  Election  (1851),  836 
Tenant  Riglit  (Ireland),  Leave,  358,  360 
"World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Liah  Go- 
vernment, 781 

SADLBitt,  Mr.  J.,  CarlM  Borough 

Tenant  Right  (Lreland),  Leave,  353,  360 

St.  Alb<m8  DisfraMhisefMnt  Bilh 

c.  Leave,  605 ;    Amend.  (Mr.  Roebuck),  622  ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  627 ; 
2R.  974-;. 
Com.  1472 

St  Albans  Election  Committee  (1851), 
c.  Serjeant-at-Arms  served  with  a  Writ  from  the 

Court  of  Exchequer,  7^4 ;  Motion  (Lord 

J.  Russell),  838 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

Sandars,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
"fielmflrfth  Oata8th>phe«  The,  498 

Savings  Banks, 

c.  Motion  (Mr.  H.  Herbert),  654  ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 668 ; 
Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Reynolds),  1246,  [A.  40, 
N.  169^  M.  129]  1256 

SCHOLEfTELD,  Mr.  TT.,  Birminghm 

Beer,  Sale  of.  Com.  377 
Newi^papors,  Unstamped  Monthly,  829 

ScoBELL,  Captain  G.  T.,  Bath 

Arctic  Expedition,  T&e,  970 

Commons,  Uous6  of,  Vehtilatioii  of  the,  234 

Local  Militia,  Com.  595 

Navy  Estimates,  1445, 1459 

Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Oom.  iboved  for,  458 

Scotland, 
Oban  and  GkuaoWi  Railway  between,  c.  Res. 

(Mr.  J.  Stuart),  1159  ;  Adj.  moved  (Hon.  F. 

Soott),  1171 
See 
Burgh  Harbwtirs  (Scotland)  Bill 
Burghs  {Scotland^  Bill 
EMence,  Law  of  (Scotland)  Bill 
Parliamentary  KepresefUation  (SedHdnd)  Bill 
Public  Bouses  {Scotland) BUH 
UrUversiHes  {Seotktnd)  Bill 

ScoTT^on.  F.,  Berurickihif6 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,   Res.   Adj. 
moved,  1170 

ScROi^E,  Mr.  G.  p.,  Stroud 

Savings  Banks,  660 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 
Guffs  Street  Saviofi  Bank,  Oom.  mored  for, 

1254 
Navy  Estimates,  1461 
Outrages  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  f<tt,  1403 
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Secretary  of  Bankrupt  Office  Aholitioh 

Bill, 
I  1R.*172;  2&.*317; 

3R.  549 
c.  1R.»  1407 

Select  Vestries  Bill, 
I,  IR.*  1  * 

Settlement,  Law  of. 
Question  (Sir  J.  Fakington),  332 

Seyicer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Harwich,  Borough  of,  New  Writ  moved  for,  623 
Local  Militia,  Com.  590 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  609 

Seymour,  Lord,  Totness 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  171 
Commons,  New  House  of,  186 ;  Ventilation  of 

the,  232,  406,  415 
Metropolis  Building^  Bill,  160 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  Leave,  215 
Westminster  Bridge,  Report,  196,  197 
Woods  and  Forests  Report  for  1851, 15d 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Criminal  Lunatics,  Addrett  moVdd,  12^0, 1241, 
1244 

Shepherd,  Captain,  B.N,,  Case  of^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1802 

SiBTHORP,  Col.  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  dpeeoh,  156 
Conmions,  New  House,  Ventilation  of,  414 
Local  Militia,  Com.  564 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  300 
Preserved  Meats — Navy,  Com.  moved  for^  458 
Property  Qualification,  Leave,  1228 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  618 
Standing  Orders,  161 

"  World "  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vemxnent,  809 

Slaney,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Beer,  Sale  of.  Com.  377 
Industrial  and  Provident  Partnership,  Leave, 

1256 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2^  1217 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  and  Drainage,  Leave, 

230 
Working  CUsses — Law  of  Partnership,  Odib. 

moved  for,  668,  687 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Y.,  Northampidn 
Army  Allowances,  651 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Ohiehester 
Working  Classes— La^  ot  TMacittSdp,  Oom. 
moved  for,  678 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stirling 

Exchequer  Bills,  835 

Smith,  Sir  Harry — jSo/St  War, 
/.  Observations  (Doke  of  WeQington),  174 ; 
Question  (MnrauMS  of  I/mdondi^),  lt# 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J,  WflUmt),  291 
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Solicitor   General,    The   (Sir  W.  P. 
WooD§),  Oxford 
Chancerr  Relief,  Suitors  in,  Leave,  201  ;  2R. 
598,  601;  Com.  ^  974, 1463,  1471. 

SoMERYiLLE,  Rt.  HoD.  Sir  W.  M.,  Brog- 

heda 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Ireland),  Leave, 

516 
Towns,  Improvements  of,  (Ireland),  Leave,  466, 

467 

SoTHERON,  Mr.  J.  H.  S.,  W%Ushire,N. 
Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnership,  Com. 
moved,  683 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre), 

Hampshire,  iN\ 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  932 
Ballot  for  Notices— Rules  of  the  House,  436 
Local  Militia,  Leave,  877 
London  Corporation,  2R.  1036 
O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Imprisonment  of,  252 
Queen's  Speech,  The,  00 

Special  Commission,  Irish, 
L  Observations  (Marquess  of  Westmeath),  172 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,   Warwickshire,  N, 
Majnooth  Grant,  The,  031,  932,  934 
Postage  Label  Stamps,  Com.  moved  for,  1158 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  612 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  S.  0.,  Northampton- 
shire, N, 

Arctic  Expedition,  The,  967,  969 

Coals  for  the  Navy,  Contract  for.  Com.  moved 

for,  1155 
Navy  Estimates,  1434,  1455,  1456,  1460,  1462 
Shepherd  Capt.,  Case  of,   1302 

Stamp  Act,  The — Board  of  Inland  Be- 
venue, 
e.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  199 

Standing  Orders, 
€.  Amend.  (Mr.   Hume),  161;    Amend,  with- 
drawn, 162;  2nd  Amend.  [A.  64,  N.  146,  M. 
12]  t6. 

Stanley  of  Aldbrley,  Lord 

Patent  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1208 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  Chester 

Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  301 

Strangford,  Viscount 

Refugees,  Foreign,  in  England,  244 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 

Carriages,  Duty  on.  Leave,  692 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  727 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Rc«.  1 165 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylehone 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  121 
Commons,  House  of.  Ventilation  of  the,  233 


Stvabt,  Lord— €Oiitmti«i. 

Florence,  Outrage  on  a  British  Snbjeot  ai,  197 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  312;  Ad- 
dress moved,  703,  704 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  Leave,  010 
Water  Supply,  Metropolis,  and  Drauuge,  LeaTe, 
225 

Stuabt,  Mr.  J.,  Newark 
Chancery  Relief,  Suitors  in.  Com.  1468 
Parliamentary  Representation  (Sootland)JiOaTe, 

514 
Railway  from  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Res.  1159, 1167 
St.  Albans  Disfranehisement,  Com.  1472 

Sugar  Duties 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  1036, 1037 

Supply, 
c.  185  ;  Resolution,  200 

Army  EtUmaUs,  1304, 1426 

Exchequer  BiUs,  300 

Navy  JEsUmcUes,  1126, 1432 

Tenant  Eight  {Ireland)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  333;  IR.*  436 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  see  Attornet  GEHsaiL, 
The 

Thompson,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  P.,  Bradford 

Army  Estimates,  1400 

British  Electric  Tele^jfraph  Company,  2R.  064 
Local  Militia,  Com.  563;  Leave,  870 
Manchester  and  Salford  Eduoation,  2R.  1216 
Receipt  Stamps,  700 

'*  World"  Newspaper,  The,  and  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, 816 

Thompson,  Mr.  Aid.  W.,  Wetimoreland 

Navy  Estimates,  1458, 1461 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.,  Tower  HamkU 

Carriages,  Duty  on,  604 

Coals  for  the  Navy,  Contract  for.  Com.  moved 

for,  1151 
St.  Albans  Oisfranchisementy  Leave,  619 

Toums,  Improvement  of{Irdand)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  466 ;  IR.*  467;  2R.*  1299 

Trelawnt,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Tamttock 

Local  MiUtia,  Com.  593 
Navy  Estimates,  1441 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  995 
Railway  from  ObMi  to  Glasgow,  Rm.  1169 
Working  Classes — Law  of  Partnershijp,  Com. 
moved  for,  686 

Truro,  Lord  {and  Lord  Chahcellob  §) 

AppelUte  Jurisdiction,  Returns  moved  for,  194 

Business  of  the  House,  248 

Chancery  Amendment  Bill,  194, 195 

Chancery,  Court  of;  Reform  of  the,  178*  419, 

421,  424,  427 
^  Common  Law  Procedure,  IR.  179, 181, 189  ; 

2R.  237,  243 
§  County  Court  Further  Ezteiiaioo,  C<«.cl.  94, 

Amend.  641,  e48»  649. 
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